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Le, *‘For it is by no means always the case that translated terms prescrre the original 
conception ; indeed every nation law some idiomatic expres-sions which it is impossible to 
render jMjrfectly in the language of another.*’ 


“As well may we fetch words from the EtMopiam, or East or West Indians, 
and thrust them into our Language, and baptize all by the name of English, as those 
which wo daily take from the LatiM or Languages thereon depending ; and hence it 
comoth, (as by often exjMjrienco is found! that some EnglLdt^nien discoursing together, 
others being present of our own Nation .... are not able to understand what the 
others say, notwithstanding they call it English that they Bi)cak." — R. V(ERSTKaAN), 
Itcstitutiun of Decayed Intelligence, ed. 1673, p. ‘223. 


“ Utquo novis facilis signatur corn figuris, 

Nec manet iit fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 

Sed tamen ipsa oodem est ; vocsh sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras. ” 

Ovid. Mctaniorph. xv. 169-172 (adapt.). 


“ . . . Take this as a good fare-well draught of Englisli-Indian liqmr ,'^ — Purchas, 
To the Reader (b</oro* Terry’s Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (misprinted 1464). 


“Nec dubitamus mnlta esse quae et nos praeterierint. Homines enim snmns, et 
oocnpati officiis ; subsicivisque temporibus ista curamus.” — C, Plikii Sbcunm, Hist, 
Hat. Frarfaiio, ad Vespasianum, 


“Haec, si displicui, faerint solatia nobis : 

Haec fuerint nobis praemia, si placui.” 

Martialis, Epigr. 11. xci. 
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PEEFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Remarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthur 
Burnell, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial ofiices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore. Wc had then met only once — at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which wont on after his 
return to India. About 1872 — I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject — he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
canyieg through such an undertaking alone ; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
which now presents itself, the completion of which my firiend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882, and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 
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ever end, except for the old reason which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ars longa, vita brevis. And so it has 
been wound up at last 

The work has been so long the companion of my horae subsi^ 
civae^ a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material fost, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice — for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to vrelcome 
its appearance in print/ that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. But Burnell 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fullness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the Life of Frank Btickland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Boss, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“It is said that tho Man of Ross” (John Kyrle) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great bell, and that he took with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he threw in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the metal run iift(5 the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Burnell sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is . too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward.! 

* The dedication was sent for press on 0th Jannaiy; on the 13th, G. U. Y. 
de^rted to his rest. 

T Three of the mottoes that face the title were also sent by bim^ 
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The alternative title (Hohaon-Jdbson) which has been given to 
this book (not without the expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Author’s name ; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, hy a Chap^ it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocabulary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hobson- Johson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the w^ork I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend- 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hooker has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes of 
his own. Another friend, Professor Kobertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Eev. George Moule (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had been given to work of mine). Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, of the India Library; General Robert 
Maclagan, R.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I. ; Major- 
General R H. Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I. ; Professor Terrien 
DB LA Couperie: and Mr. E. Colborne Baber, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate ; my next to make it— even though a Glossary — interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes ; but these, 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to bo hoped for from a 
second edition. 

H. YULE. 


bth January^ 1886. 
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GLOSSAEY 1 

SUPPLEMENT 752 




ARTHUR BURNELL. (Born 1840; died 1882.) 


INTEODUCTOEY EEMAEKS. 

♦ 

Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of 
King James, when such terms as calico^ chintz^ and gingham had alreiidy 
effected a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, w^hen, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
expanded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the 
Company ; and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro- 
peans in the East, have not unfrequently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives ; whilst the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works ; and a good many others 
have been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this 
might no doubt be largely added to. * 

Of modem Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to 
facilitate the comprehension of oflScial documents by the explanation of 
terms used in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian 
administration. The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional 
character), the Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee of 1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins \ 


* See Note A. at end of Introduction. 
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and (of a far more vast and comprehensive sort), the late Professor 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms 
(4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every other attempt in that kind.* 

That kind is, however, not onrs, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such as in any degree to affect its dis- 
tinctive character, in which something has been aimed at differing in 
form from any work known to us. In its original conception it was in- 
tended to deal with all that class of words which, not in general per- 
taining to the technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the 
daily intercourse of the English in India, either as expressing ideas really 
not provided for by our mother-tongue, or supi)osed by the speakers 
(often (]uite erroneously) to express something not capable of just 
<lcnotation by any English term. A certain percentage of such words 
have been carried to England by the constant reflux to their native 
shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree imbue with their notions 
and phraseology the circles from which they had gone forth. This effect 
has been still more promoted by the currency of a vast mass of literature, 
of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian subjects; as well as 
by the regular ajipcaranec, for many years past, of Indian correspon- 
dence in English newspa})ers, insomuch that a considerable number of 
the expressions in question have not only become familiar in sound to 
English ears, but have become naturalized in the English language, and 
are meeting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by 
Dr. Murray at Oxford. 

Of wonls that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may 
give examines in curry, toddy, veranda, cheroot, loot, nabob, teapoy, sepoy, 
cowry ; and of others familiar enough to the English car, though hardly 
yet received into citizenshij), compound, batta, pucka, chowry, baboo, 
mahmit, aya, nautvh, f Imt-chop, wall ah, griffin, ttc. But 

beyond these two cAasses of words, received within the last century or so, 
and gradually, into half or whole recognition, there are a good many 
others, long since fully assimilated, 'which really originated in the 
adoj)tion of an Indian word, or the modification of an Indian proper 
name. Such words ai*e the three quoted at the beginning of these re- 
marks, chintz, calico, yinyhxm, also shawl, bamboo, pagoda, typhoon, 
monsoon, mandarin, j)alan(iuin, J ttc., and I may mention among 


* Professor Wilson’s -work may ]H*rlia})s bear re.-editiiig, but can hardly, for its pur- 
pose, be siq)erseded. Tin* late eminent Telngu scholar, Mr. C’. P.Jh’own, interleaved, 
with eritieisins and addenda, a copy of Wilson, whicli is now in the India Libraiy. 
r have gone through it, and borrowed a few notes, with acknowledgment by the 
initials C. P. 11. The amount of improvement dues not strike me as important. 

t Naufeh, it may be urged, is admitted to full franchise, being used by so eminent 
a writer as Mr. Prowning. Put the fact that his use is entirely misuse, scenis to 
justify the classification in the text (see Gloss., s. v.). A like remark ajjplies to 
compound. See for the tremendous fiasco made in its intended use by a most 
intelligent lady novelist, the last quotation s.v. in Gloss. 

X Gloss., s.v. (note p. 502, col. 6, and p. 503, col. a), contains quotations from the 
Vulgate of the ])assage in Canticles iii. 9, regarding King Solomon’s frrmhim of 
Lebanon cedar. 1 have to thank an old friend for pointing out that the word 
fwlanquiii has, in this passage, received solemn sanction by its introduction into the 
Ke vised Version. 
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further examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names 
of three of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cxUter^ the jolly-hoaty 
and the dingy y as all (probably) of Indian origin. * Even phrases of 
a different character — slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to 
be vernacular as well as vulgar — e.g., ‘that is the cheese or sup- 
posed to be vernacular and profane — e. y., ‘I don^t care a dam * * — are 
in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither vernacular nor profane, 
but phnises turning upon innocent Hindustani vocables. 

We proposed also, in our (llossary, to deal with a selection of those 
administrative terms, which arc in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
possible) to their tme origin — a matter on which, in regard to many of 
the words, those w'lio hourly use them are profoundly ignorant — and to 
follow' them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in 
literature. 

A particular class of w'ords arc those indigenous terms wdiich have 
been adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On 
these Mr. Burnell remarks : — 

“ The first Indian botanical names w^crc chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta {CoUoquioSy printed at Goa in 1563), C. d’Acosta {Tractadoj 
Burgos, 1578), and lihede van Drakenstein {Hortus Amster- 

dam, 1682). The Malay names w'cre chiefly introduced by Bumphius 
{llerharium Amboinenscy completed before 1700, but not published till 
1741). The Indian zoological terms wore chiefly due to Dr. E. Buchanan, 
at the beginning of this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical w'ords 
were introduced by Roxburgh.’^ 

It has been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope 
expanded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and 
trace many words of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from collo- 
quial use, or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on 
the East. We also judged that it would add to the interest of the w ork, 
w'erc w'e to investigate and make out the pedigree of a variety of 
geographical names which are or have been in familiar use in books on 
the Indies ; take as examples Bombay, Madras, Guardafui, Malabar, 
Moluccas, Zanzibar, Pegu, Sumatra, Quilon, Seychelles, Ceylon, Java, Ava, 
Japan, Doah, Punjab, &c., illustrating these, like every other class of 
word, by quotations given in chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will probably present 
theimeives to those who turn over the pages of the work, in which w^e 
have been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly 
to come within the scope of such a glossary. 

The words with which we have to do, taking the most extensive view 
of the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various 
currents of external influence that have washed the shores of India during 
twenty centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of elephant \ 
which would connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, w'e find no 
existing western term traceable to that episode of communication ; but 
the Greek and Roman commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils 
on both sides, testifying to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agallo’ 


* See these words in Gloss. 
t See that word in Supplement. 
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chum^ carhasiLSf camphor^ sandal^ muik^ nard^ pepper (ttcVcp*, from Skt. 
pvppali, ‘long pepper*), ginger {f^yyt^€ptf, see under Ginger)^ lac^ costus^ 
opal^ inxdahathrum or folium indicum^ herylj sugar (aaKxapt from Skt. «ar- 
kara, Prak. sakkara), I'ice {l^pvia, but see s.v.), were products or names, in- 
troduced from India to the Greek and Homan world, to which may be added 
a few terms of a different character, such as Bpaxpaves, ^appdufs {sramanaSf 
or Buddhist ascetics), (v\a aayakiva Ka\ aaaapiua (logs of teak and shlsham), 
the aayyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar in Gloss.) ; whilst dlmra, 
dramma^ perhaps kastlra (‘ tin,* Kaavlrtpoi), kasiurl (‘ musk,’ KaaropLop, pro- 
perly a different, though analogous animal product), and a very few more, 
have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the same inter- 
course.* 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and i)ickcd up and carried w^estward, in form more or less cor- 
rupted, words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other 
become part of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. 
Among terms wliich are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
but which bad, in some shape or other, found their way at an early date 
int® use on the shores of the Mediterranean, wc may instance bazaetr, 
cazee^ hummaul^ hrinjaid^ gingely, safflower, grab ^ maramnt,dewaun (dogana, 
douano, <fec.). Of others which arc found in medieval literature, either 
West-Asiatic or European, and which still have a place in the Anglo- 
Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention amher-grm, chank, junk, 
jogy, kincob, kedgeree, ftwam, calay, bankshall, mudlliar, tindal, ct'anny. 

The conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese, who by the year 
1540 had established themselves in all the chief ports of India and the 
East, liavc, as might have been expected, bequeathed a large number of 
expressions to the European nations who have followed, and in great part 
superseded them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early 
date W'ho had acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were 
exceptional, t The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a 
bastard variety of tlio language of the latter, which became the lingua 
franca of intercourse, not only between European and native, but occa- 
sionally between Euroi)cans of different nationalities. This Iiido-Portu- 
guese dialect continued to serve such purposes down to a late period in 
the lost century, and has in some localities survived down nedrly to our 
own day.J The number of people in India claiming to be of Portuguese 
descent was, in the 17th century, very large. Beniier, about 1660, 
says: — • • 

“For he (Sultan Shujii’, Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom 
of Behgale there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand 


* Seo A. AVeber, i\\ Indian Antiquary, ii. 143 seqq. Most of tlio other Greek 
words, which he traces in Sanskrit, are astroiiomical terms derived from books. 

t Varthema, at the very lx!giiining of the 16th century, shows some acquaintance 
with Malayiilain, and introduces pieces of conversation in that language. Before the 
end of the 16th century, printing had been introduced at other places besides Goa, 
and by the beginning of the 17 th, several books in Indian languages had been printed 
at Goa, Cochin, and Ambalakkiidn. — (A, B.) 

X **At Point de Galle, in 1860, 1 found it in common use, and also, somewhat 
latOT, at Calecut** — A. B. 
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families of Franguis^ Fortugalsy and these either Natives or Mesticks.” 
{Bernier, E. T. of 1684, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the 
same century, though his book was not published till 1727, states : — 
“Along the Sea-coasts the Portnguese have left a Vestige of their 
Language, tho* much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Euro- 
peans learn first to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, 
as well as with the diflerent inhabitants of Indian {Preface, p. xii.) 
Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says : — 

“ This they (the PorUtgueze) may justly boast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in India, of great use to other 
Europeans, who woidd find it difficult in many phiccs to be well 
understood without it.” (An Account of the Trade, in India, 1711, p. 286.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who w'cnt out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their 
diaries speak of preaching occasionally in Poi’tuguesc.* Tlic foundation 
of this lingua /rtmra w’as the Portuguese of tlie beginning of the 16th 
century ; but it must have soon degenerated, for by tlie beginning of the 
present century it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion, f 

It may from tliese remarks be easily understood how a largo number 
of our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and especially to Mahratti, or Ilravidian originals) have come 
to us through a Portuguese medium, and often bear traces of having 
passed through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over 
India, but the number current in the south is larger still. Some other 
Portuguese words also, though they can hardly be said to be recognized 
elements in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, have been introduced either into 
Hindustani generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among 
natives in habitual contact with Europeans. Of words which arc essen- 
tially Portuguese, among Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or 
obsolete, we may quote goglet, gram, plantain, muster, caste, peon, padre, 
mutrg or maisiry, ahnyra, aya, cobra, mosquito, pomfret, rameez, palmyra, 
still in general use ; picotta, rolong, pial,fogass, margosa, 2 )re 8 erved in the 
south ; batel, hrab, foras, oart, vellard in Bombay ; joss, compradore, lin- 
guist in the ports of China; and among more or lej^s obsedetc terms, Moor, 
for a Mohammedan, still surviving under the modified fibrin Moorman, in 
Madras and Ceylon ; Gentoo, still partially kept up, I believe, at Madras 
in application to the Telugu language, mustees, castees, bandeja (‘ a tray ’), 
Kittysol ‘an umbrella,’ and this survived ten years ago in the Cal- 
cutta customs tariff), enspadore (‘ a spittoon ’), and covid (‘ a cubit or 
ell ’). Words of native origin which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may bo illustrated by such as palanqui7i, man- 

* Sec ‘ ‘ Notices of Madras and CuddaIore,&c., by the earlier Missionaries. ” Longman, 
1858, passim. See also Manual, &c. in Book-List, infra, p. xxxviii. I)r. Carey, 
writing from Seramporeas late as 1800, says that the children of Phiro])cans by native 
women, whether children of Englisli, Frencli, Dutcli, or Banes, were all calhjcl Portu- 
guese. Smith's Life of Carey, "ib'!. 

+ See Note B. at end of Introductory Remarks. ‘ ‘ Mr. Btjames remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forms 
used by Europeans. This is because w'e have adopted the Portnguese orthography. 
Only in this way it can be explained how Kolladam has become Coleroon, Solaman- 
dalam, Coromandel, and Tuttukkudi, TiUicorin,'' (A. B.) Mr. Burnell was so im- 
pressed with the excessive corruption of S. Indian names, that he would hardly ever 
willingly venture any explanation of them, considering the matter all too uncertain. 
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darin, mangelin (a Bmall weight for pearls, &c.) mjonsoony typluxm^ morngo, 
mangosteen^ jachfruit^ hatta^ curry^ dtjop^ congee, coir, cutch, catamaran, 
cassanar, nabob, avadavat, betel, areca, benzoin, corge, copra,* A few 
examples of Hindustani words borrowed from the Portuguese are clidln 
(‘a key^), bdola (‘a portmanteau’), bdltl (‘a bucket’), martol (*a 
hammer *), tauliya (* a towel,’ Port, toalha), sdhun soap ’), bdsan (* plate’ 
from Port, bacia) llldni and mldni an auction ’), besides a niunber of 
terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store. • The 
Dutch and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and 
though l)oth inherited from the I’ortxiguese, we have not been the heirs 
of the Dutch to any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there 
Portuguese vocables liad already occupied the collocpiial ground. Petei^- 
Billy, the word in general use in English families for * parsley,’ appears 
to be Dutch. An cxam])le from Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. 
The Dutch admitted peof)le of mixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these were distinguished from the pure natives by this term, which sur- 
vives. Jiftrgh'}' in Pengal means ‘a rafter,’ pro])erly hargd. A word 
spelt and ])ronoiinced in the same way liad again a curiously different 
a])plication in Madras, where it was a corruption of Vadagar, the name 
given to a tribe in the Nilghcrry hills ; — to say nothing of Scotland, 
where Ihirghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes {velnti Gog et 
Magog!) which laive long been condensed into elements of the United 
J*rc8l)yteriau (Imrch ! 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that 
are in liourly use also from Calcutta to Pcshawur (some of them 
already noted under another cleavage), e.g. betel, mango, jack, cheroot, 
mungoofie, pariah, bandicoot, teak, patcluiree, chatty, catechu, tope (‘a 
grove ’), curry, mulligatawny, congee. Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar 
in certain biunches of the service, owing to its having long had a 
])hice in the nomenclature of the Ordnance department. It is Tamil, 
mnuvutti, ‘earth-cutter.* Of some very familiar words the origin re- 
mains either dubious, or matter only for conjecture. Examples arc 
JtHckery (which arose ap]iarcntly in Bombay), florikan, topaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. The habit of 
intrcKiucing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail 
more largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially 
more than in Madnis, wliere the variety of different vernaculars in use 
has tended to make their lujquisition by the English less universal than is 
in the north that of Hindustani, which is so much easier to learn, and also 
to make the use in former days of Portuguese, and now' of English, by 
natives in contact with foreignei’s, and of French about the French 
settlements,’ very much more common than it is elsewhere. It is this 
bad habit (^f interlarding English with Hindustani phrtoses which has 
so often excited the just wrath of high English officials, not accustomed 


* The nasal temiination given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
1180 , as in palanquin, mandarin, &c., must bo attributed mainly to the Portuguese ; 
but it cannot be entirely due to them. For we find the nasal termination of Achin, 
in Maliommedan writers (see p. 8), and that of Cochin before the Portuguese time 
(see p. 178), whilst the convei*sion of Pasei, in Sumatra, into Pacem, as the Portu- 
guese call it, is already indicated in the Bosnia of Marco Polo. 
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to it from their youth, and which (e. g.) drew forth in orders the 
humorous indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

Qne peculiarity in this use we may notice, which douhtless exem- 
plifies some obscure linguistic law. Hindusttmi vef^bs which are thus 
used are habitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting the 
imperative into an infinitive. Thus to hunow^ to lugow, to fooziloiv, to 
puckaroio^ to dimhcow, to sumjowy and so on, almost ad Itbiiim, are 
formed as we have indicated. * 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are 
due to what may be most especially called the Oordoo (Urdu) or 
‘Camp' language, being terms which the hosts of Chinghiz brought 
from the steppes of North Eastern Asia — e. “ The old Bulcsitee is an 
awful bahadur, but he keeps a first-rate bobacheeJ* That is a sentence 
w^hich might easily have passed without remark at an Anglo-Indian 
mess-table thirty j^ears ago, — perhaps might be heard still. Each of 
the outlandish terms embniced in it came from the dcj)ths of Mongolia 
in the thirteenth century. Chuk (in the sense of a cane-blind), daroga, 
oordoo itself, are other examples. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of 
last century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number 
of terms, very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to techni- 
calities of revenue and other departments, and largely l)orrowed from 
our Mahommedan predecessors. Malay has contributed some of our 
most familiar expressions, owing ])artl3’ to the ceaseless rovings among 
the Eastern coasts of the Portuguese, through whom a part of these 
reached us, and partl}^ doubtless to the fact that our early dealings and 
the sites of our early factories lay much more on the shores of the 
Eastern Archipelago than on those of Continental India. Faddyy 
godowrij compound , hanl'shaU, rattan, durian, a-miic/i, prow, and cad Jan, 
junh, creai^c, are some of these. It is true that several of them may be 
traced eventuall}" to indian originals, but it seems not the less certain 
that we got them through the Mala}’, just as we got words already 
indicated through the Portuguese. 

AVe used to have a very few words in French form, such as boutufue 
and mort-dc-chicn. But these tw’o are really distortions of Portuguese 
words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them arc, I think, names of fruits 
or other iprod nets Avhich have been imported, such as loguot, letchet, clunih 
clioWy cunmiuat, ginseng, Ac. and {rcceniXy) jlnrirhshaw. For it must be noted 
that a considerable proportion of words much used in f 'hinesc ports, and 
often ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junl', chop, 2^(fgoda, 
and (as I believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not 
Chinese at all, but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, w hich have been 
precipitated in Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in 
England at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English 
mint. And similarly there are certain English w’ords, often obsolete in 
Europe, which have received in India currency with a special stamp of 

* The first five examples w’ill be found in Gloss, or Supit. Banao^ is imperative of 
bana-na, ‘to fabricate^ ; lagao of laga-na, ‘to lay alongside,’ &c. ; samjhao, of 
samjhd-iia, ‘ to cause to understand,’ &c. 

b 2 
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meaning ; whilst in other cases our language has formed in India new 
compounds applicable to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or 
other of these classes belong outcry^ ^uggy^ interloper^ rqgne 

(-elephant), tiffin, furlough, elk, roundel (‘an umbrella,’ obsolete), 
poeh, earthroil, hog-deer, fiyinegfox, gardendhouee, muskrat, nor-weeter, 
ironrwood, long<irmvers, harking-deer, cugtard-apple, grass-cutter, &c. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of oriental words 
and phrases which have put on an English mask. Such are maund, fooVs 
rack, bearer, cot, hoy, belly -hand, Penang-lawyer, huckshaw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gddis, ‘ a maiden ’), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,* eagle-wood, ^ocAm^-copal, bohhery, Uper 
Roger (used in a correspondence given by Dalrymple, for Yuva Raja, the 
‘ Young King,* or Ca'sar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), Isle-o^-Bats (for Al- 
. lahabad or llahdbdz as the natives often call it), hobso^i-jobson (see Preface), 
St, John's. The last proper name has at least three applications. There is 
“ St. John's” in Cuzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-place of the Parsee immi- 
gration in the Hth century ; there is another “ St. John’s ” which is a 
corruption of Shang-Chnang, the name of that island off the southern 
coast of China whence the pure and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled 
to a better world : there is the group of “ St. John’s Islands ” near Singa- 
pore, the chief of which is proi)erly VxAo-Sikajang. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted 
and adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom have to do, such 
as simkin, pori-shrdb, brandy-pdnl, apil, rasld, tumlet (a tumbler), gilds 
(‘ ghxss,’ for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdi% lumber-ddr, jail-khdna, 
bottle-khdna, buggy-khdna, ‘ ct omne quod exit in’ khdna, including gym- 
khana,' a very modem concoction (q. v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the tmth of a remark with 
which Burneirs fmgment of intended introduction concludes, and the 
application of which goes beyond the limit of those w ords which can be 
considered to have ‘ accrued as additions to the English language ’ : 
“ Considering the long intercourse wdth India, it is notew orthy that the 
additions which have thus accrued to the English language are, from the 
intellectual standpoint, of no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed 
w'ords refer to material facts, or to peculiar customs and stages of 
society, and, though a few’ of them furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, 
they do not rej)rescnt new' ideas.” 

It is singular how' often, in tracing to their origin words, that come 
wdthin the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or 
bifiircation, i.e., on tw’o or more sources of almost equal probability, and 
in themselves entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though 
the use of the word originated from one of the sources, the existence of 
the other has invigorated that use, and contributed to its eventual 
diifusion. 

An example of this is boy, in its application to a native servant. To 
this application have contributed both the old English use of boy (analo- 
gous to that of puer, garqon, Knabe) for a camp-servant, or for a slave, 
and the Hindl-MarathI bhoi, the name of a caste which has furnished 

* This is in the Bombay oi-dnauce nomenclature for a large umbrella. It represents 
the Port sombrero ! 
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palanquin and umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in 
India. The habitual use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years 
before any English influence had touched the shores of India hdy 
de iOinbrero, hdy d'aguoa^ hoy de palanguy\ shows that the earliest source 
was the Indian one. 

Cooly, in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of 
inferior labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is 
from a rwytien gmtile, that of the KoVU, a hill-people of Guzerat and the 
Western Ghats (compare the origin of slave). But the matter is per- 
plexed by other facts which it is difficult to connect with this. Thus, in 
S. India, there is a Tamil word hll% in common use, signifying ‘ daily 
hire or wages,’ which H. H. Wilson regards as the true origin of the word 
w'hich w’e call cooly. Again, both in oriental and Osmanli Turkish, kol 
is a word for a slave, and in the latter also there is hUleh, ‘ a male slave, 
a bondsman.* Khol is, in Tibetan also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Ta^ik, for a reservoir of w^ater, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from stag?mm, whence Sp. estan<\ old Fr. estmig^ old Eng. and Lowland 
Scotch stank, Port, tangiie, till we find that the word is regarded by the 
Portuguese themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony 
to the existence of tdnkd in Guzerat and Bajputana as an indigenous 
w^ord, and with a plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among 
others by M. Defremery, a distinguished scholar), from the Pers. bar- 
dmad<i, ^ a projection,’ a balcony ; an etymology wliicli is indeed hardly 
a possible one, but has been treated by Mr. Beames (who was evi- 
dently unacquainted with the facts that do make it hardly possible) with 
inappropriate derision, he giving as the unquestionable original a Sans- 
krit word haranda, ‘a portico.’ On this Burnell has observed that the 
w^ord does not belong to the older Sanskrit, but is only found in com- 
paratively modem works. Be that as it may, it need not be doubted 
that the word veranda, as used in England and France, was imported 
from India, i.e,, from the usage of Europeans in India : but it is still 
more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
W’ord existed, quite independent of cither Sanskrit or Persian, in Portu- 
guese and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest 
narrative of the Portuguese adventure to India {Roteiro do Viagem de 
Vasco da Gama, written by one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed by 
the Hispano-Arabic vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1505, pre- 
clude tJiQ possibility of its having been adopted by the Portuguese from 
intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Craw^furd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi’-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhizopliora. But we 
learn from Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name 
mangle was applied by the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the 
same, or a kindred genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle 
is undoubtedly the parent of the French manglier, and not improbably 
therefore of the English form mangrove.* 

The words hearer, mate, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

* Mr. Skeat’* Etym. Diet, does not contain mangrove. 
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Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used 
in the Glossary* 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the oriental words, from which the headings are derived or cor- 
rupted, are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is 
given in a following “Nota Bene.” When using the words and 
names in the course of discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been 
consistent in sticking either always to the popular or always to the 
scientific spelling, and I can the better understand why a German critic 
of a book of mine, once upon a time, remarked upon the etivas schtvanhende 
yuliicJie Orthographit*, Indeed it is difficult, it never will for me be 
possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere to one system in this 
matter without the assximption of an ill-fitting and repulsive pedantry. 
Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I once advocated 
adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific precision in 
transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to sympathise 
with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who have 
always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when 1 see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o’-the-Wisp into such bogs as the use in English compo- 
sition of sipdM and jaiigal, and mrandah — nay, I have not only heard of 
hagiy but have recently seen it — instead of the good English words 
‘sepoy,* and ‘jungle,’ ‘veranda,* and ‘buggy,’ my dread of pedantic 
usage becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Mahrattay Mahratiiy I suppose I must apologize 
(though something is to be said for it), Marathi having established 
itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.— LIST OF GLOSSARIES. 


1. Appended to the Roteiro de Vasco 
da Oama (see Book-list, p. xlii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their c<«Te8i)onding word in the Lingua 
de Caticuty i.e. in Malayalam. 

2. Appended to the Voyages, &c., du 
Sieur .ae la Boallaye-le-Gouz (Btstk-list, 
p. xxxiii.), is an Expikation de plusievrg 
mots dont Vintelligaice est necessah’e au 
Lectevr (pp. 27). 

8. Fryer’s New Account (Bot)k-li8t, 
p. xxxiv.) has an Index Explanatorgy in- 
cluding Proper NameSy Names of Thingsy 
and Names of Persons (12 pages). 

4. “Indian Vocabulary, to which is 


prefixed the Forms of Imj^eachment.” 
12nio, Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). 

5. “An Indian Glossary, consisting of 
some Thousand Words and Forms com- 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 

I to act^uire with Ease and Uuickness the 
' Language of that Country.” By T. T. 
Bobarts, Lieut., &c., of the 3rd Kegt. 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur- 
ray & Highley, Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not i)aged). 

6. “A Dictionary of Kohanimedan 
Law. Bengal Kevenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hindoo, and other words used in the East 


♦ * Buggy * of course is not an oriental word at all, except as adopted from ns by 
oriental. I call iNpoyy junglcy and veranday good I^glish words ; and, so I regard 
them, just as good as odlxgai/ory or hurricane, or eauoe, or Jerusalem artichoke, or 
cheroot. What would my fHends think of spelling these in English books as dlagartOy 
and^Awrocan, and eanoa, and and shuru^^u t 
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Indies, with full explanatiras, the leading 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Nustaluk Tyne,” &c. By S. 
Bonstean, London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.-287)* Also 2nd ed. 1805. 

7. Gloiiary prepared for the Fifth 
Beport (see Book-li^t. p. xxxv.), by Sir 
Charles Wilkins. Th 18 is dated in the 
preface “ E. I. House, 1813.” The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, dated 
1830. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Begnlations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir O. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary ^‘Olossaiy of 
Indian Terms,” drawn up at the E. I. 
House by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page **for Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in tne 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 
circulation of No. 9, was “ Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A— J. By H. H. Elliot, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

Tliis remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arranged, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beames, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, under the title, of “ Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Baoes of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of ” (the 
above). 2 vols. 8vo. Triibner, 1869. 

11. To ** Morley’s Analytical Digest of 
all the Reported Cases Decided in the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature in India,” 
Vol. I,, 1850, there is ai)pended a 
** Glossary of Native Terras used in the 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. Zillah Dictionary in the 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words used in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Madras 
Civil Service, &c, Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 132). 

14. ** A Glossary of Judicial and Be- 


yenue Terms, and of Useful Words 
oocurring’inOfficiaipocuments, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hinddsidnl, Sans^t, Hindi, Beng^, 
UriyAMard^i, Guzardthl, Telugu, Kar- 
nata, Tdmii, Malaydlam, and other Lan* 
gua^s. By H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., 
Boden Professor, &c. London, 1865. 
4to. (pp. 686, besides copious Index). 

16. A useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, has been flsed by me and is nnoted in 
the present Gloss. as “Calcutta Glossary.” 
But I have not been able to trace it again 
so as to give the proper title. 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary, see Book- 
list, p. xxxii. 

17. “Kaohahri Technicalities, or A 

Glossary of Teniis, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan.’ By Patrick Camemr, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo. 2nd 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. “A Glossary of Indian Terms, 

containing many of the most imjK)rtant 
and Useful Indian Words. Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Students.” Madras, 
1877. 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects connected with the Far East ” 
(China and Japan). By H. A. Giles. 
Hong-Kong, 1878, 8vo. (pp. 182). 

20. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 
used in Official Correspondence in the 
Province of Assam.” Shillong, 1879. 
(Pami>hlet). 

21. “Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A 

Glossary of such Indian Teiras used in 
English, and such English or other non- 
Indian Terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By George Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service. 
London, 8vo, 1885 (pp. xv.— 350). 

Also the following^minor Glossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or History ; — 

i 22. In “Cambridge’s Account of the 
War in India,” 1761 (Book-list, jj. xxxii.) ; 
23. In “Grose’s Voyage,” 1772 (Book- 
list,!). xxxvi.) ; 24. In Carraccioli’s “ life 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxxii.) ; 25. In 
“ Bp. Heber’s Barrative ” (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.) ; 26. In Herklots’ “Qanoon-e- 
Islam (Book-list, p. xxxvii.). 
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NOTE B.— THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS. 

(By a. C. Bukkell.) 


The phonetic changes of Indo-Portngucse are few. F is substituted 
for p ; whilst the accent varies according to the race of the speaker.* 
The vocabulary varies, as regards the introduction of native Indian 
terms, from the same cause. 

Grammatically, this dialect is very singular : 


1. All traceg of are lout— ^./7. ' 

we find nua povo (Mat. i. 21 ) ; ma nonie I 
(Id. i. 23) ; $ua ffho (Id. i. 25) : tttia Jifhos '< 
(Id. ii. 18) ; sita oJhct (Acte, ix. 8) ; o dias 
(Mat. ii. 1) ; o rv\i (Id. ii. 2) ; hum voz \ 
titiha ouvido (Id. ii. 18). i 

2. In the plural, g in rarely added : gene- : 
rally, the iilural in the Haine an the sin- , 
gular. 

3. The genitive is expressed by dr, ; 
which is not combined with the article — , 
<r.r/, eon/oi*me de o (Mat. ii. 16 ) ; j 
Depoig de o rnorU (Id. ii. 10). 

4. I'he definite article is unchanged in I 
the plural : ewtvo o ducipulos (Acte, ix. i 
16 ). 1 


5. The pronouns still preserve some 
inflexions : Au, vii ; nos^ nossotros ; minha, 
no8go8f &c. ; tUf ti, voagoirot ; tua, rot- 
nog; EUct ellUf eUotrotf ellct, tua, suat, 
lo, la, 

6. The verb substantive is^ (present) 
teni^ (T>ast) timkay and (subjunctive) t^a, 

7. Verbs are conjugated by adding, for 
the present, te to the only form, viasy^the 
infinitive, which loses its final r. T^us, 
tefalla ; U> faze ; te vi. The past is formed 
by adding — e.fj.ja falla ; ja olha. The 
future is formed by adding ter. To express 
the infinitive, per is added to the Portu- 
guese infinitive deprived of its r. 


* Unfortunately, the translators of the Indo-Portugiiese New Testament have, as 
much as possilile, preserved the Portuguese orthography. 




NOTA BENE— IN the use of the glossary. 

(A.) The bulk which the volume has already attained, has been a hin- 
drance to the introduction of a full Index, which had been intended. . It 
must be noted, therefore, that the examination of many subjects will be 
incomplete without reference to the Supplement, and 1 append, for this 
reason, a list of articles dealt with in the Supplement. 


ARTICLES OMITTED IN GLOSSARY, ADDED IN SUri^T. 


Abyssinia. 

Affdann. 

Akalee. 
Alablaze-pan. 
Alcoranas (?) 
Alguada. 

Alpeen. 

Ap. 

Art, Euroi>ean. 

Bahirwutteea. 
Bandu ! 

Baxigfany. 

Barramuhul. 

Bassan. 

BatAra. 

Bayparree, Beo- 
parry. 

B^ar. 

Benares. 

Biscobra. 
Brahmi^ Butter. 
Breech-Candy. 
Budpre-Budge. 


Burgher (c). 
Bussora, Balsora. 


Cadjowa. 

Caimal. 

Canarin. 

Canhameira, Coni- 
mere. 

Capass. 

Carens. 

Caryota. 

Casuarina. 

Chandema^ore. 

Cherry«fouj. 

Chobwa. 

Chownee. 

Chucklah. 

Chuckmuck. 

ChuUo ! 

Chunar-gurh. 

Colao. 


Congeveram. 
Congo-bunder, or 
Cong. 

Coolin, 

Cotton. 

Counsillee. 

Coarse. 

Camnnshaw Hills. 


Daimio. 


Dan^r. 

Dar^eenee. 

Dengue. 

Deuti. 

Devil. 

Devil-bird. 

Devil’s Reach. 
Diamond Harbour. 
Didwan (?). 
Doombur. 

Dosooty. I 

Double-grill. j 

Dour. I 

Dowra. 

Durjun. 

Durwauza-bund. 

Ekteng. 

Elchee. 

Elephant. 

Elu. 

Fanqui. 

Ferozeshuhur. 

Futwa. 

Galgal. 

Gaurian . 

Gavial. 

(irazat. 

Gingi. 

(xobang. 

Goorka, Goorkally. 
Goung, 

Gunta. 

Gwalior. 

Hansaleri. 
Havildar’s Guard. 
Hong Kong. 

Idalcan, Hidalcan, 
and Idalxa. 

Izam Maluco. 

Jam (nautical mea- 
sure). 

Jamma. 

Jancada. 

Jasoos. 

Jigsy-jiggy. 

Karbaree. 

Kardar. 

Kedgeree, n.p. 
•Khot. 


Khurreef. 

Khyber Pass. 

Kidderpore. 

Kizilbash. 

Kotul. 

Kuzzanna. 

Kyoung. 

Lamaser\\ 

Lat, Lath. 
Law-officer. 
Laximana. 
liCaguer. 

Lishtee. 

Lotoo. 

Lucknow. 

Lugow, To. 

Ma-biip. 
Madreinaluco. 
Malabar Hill. 
Maladoo. 
MarwAree. 

Mayla. 

Meekly. 

Melique Verido. 
Minconie. 

Miscall. 

Mone. 

Moon Blindness. 

Mufty. 

Munneepore. 

Nalkee. 

Narrows, The 
Naund. 

Nizam. 

Nizamaluco. 

Nol-kole. 

Norimon. 
Numerical Affixes. 

Ooriya. 

Ovidore. 

Pahlavi. 

Pailoo. 

PAlagilAss. 

Papua. 

Pardao. 

Pazend. 

Perpetuano. 

Phanseegar. 

Picar. 

Plassey. 

Pod4r. 


Porgo. 

Praag. 

Praya. 

Pultun. 

Purdesee. 

Putnee, Putney. 

Pyse ! 

Quemoy. 

Reshire. 

Rhinoceros. 

Khotiiss. 

Rogue’s River. 
Roocka. 

Roselle. 

Rowtee. 

Rubbee. 

Ruble. 

Sabaio. 

Sagar-i>esha. 

Salak. 

Sanguicel. 

Sanguicer, n. p. 
Satigam. 

Shiraz. 

Slave. 

Summerhead (under 
Sombrero). 
Sonthals. 

SuAkin. 

Sufeena. 

Supreme Court. 
Surrinjaumee, Gram. 
Sutledge. 

Taj. 

Tanor. 

Tara, Tare. 

’J’eerut, Teertha. 
Thakoor. 

Towleea. 

Tuan. 

Urz and Urzee. 

Vettyver. 

Vizier. 

White Jacket. 

Wooru 

Xercansor. 

Zend and Zenda- 
vesta. 
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AboiCree. 

Achibiock. 

Adawlut, 

Adkaar. 

Afgoftn, 

Alcove. 

Aldea. 

Allofar. 

Allahabad. 

Allejo. 

Aloes. 

Aloo Bokhara. 

Atnbaroe. 

Amuck. 

Anaconda. 

Andor. 

AngelV'Wood. 

Ant, mite. 

Apricot. 

Aracan. 

Arbol Triate. 

Aaae^y. 

Autniloar. 

Avadavat. 

Aya. 


Baba. 

Baboo. 

Badgeer. 

Bahaudur. 

Balosoro. 

Balaas. 


Balcony. 

Bamboo. 

Banana. 

Bancock. 

Bandaree. 

Bandeia. 

Bandel. 

Bantam. 

Banyan. 

Bashaw. 

Bassadore. 

Batta. 

Battas, Bataks. 
Bay. 

Bayadbre. 

Bdellium. 

Bear-tree. 

Bearer. 

Beegum. 

Beer. 

, Country’, 

Beriberi 

Betel. 

Bezoar. 


Bheesty. 

Bilayutee-pavmee. 

BUo^. 

Black. 

Black Town. 
Bobbery-bob ! 
Bombay. 

Bora. 

Borneo. 

Boutique. 

Bowly. 


Brandy Coortee. 
Broach. 
Bucksheesh*. 
Buddha, Buddhist. 
Budgrook. 

Buggy. 

Bungalow. 

Burma. 

Burramix)oter. 

Buxee. 

Buxerry. 

Byde, or Bede 
Horse. 


Caljob. 

Cabook. 

Cacouli. 

(Jaffer. 

Gafila. 

(salamander Wood. 

Calambac. 

Calcutta. 

Caluat. 

Camee’AfK 

(/andahar. 

Canguo. 

(^anongo. 

Canteroy. 

Canton. 

Cajmcat. 

Caravunseray. 

Caiboy. 

Carcana. 

Carnatic. 

Carrack. 

Cassowary. 

Caste. 

Castees. 

Cathay. 

Cat’s-Eye. 

Catty. 

Cavally. 

Cazee. 

Ceylon. 

Chabootra. 

Chawbuck. 

Chelingo. 

Chicane. 

Cliick. 

Chilao. • 

Chillumbruin, 

Chillumchee. 

China (dish). 

Chinapatam. 

Chinsura. 

Chit. 

Chittagong. 

Choky. 

Chop. 

Choul. 

Choultry. 

Chouse. 

Chow-chow. 

Chowdry. 

Chowringhee. 

Chowry, 

Choya. 


Chucker. 

Chuckler. 

Chudder. 

Chumpuk. 

Chupra. 

Churruck. 

Chuttanutty. 

Circars. 

Civilian. 

Classy. 

Coast. 

(Jobra de Capello. 

Cochin. 

Cockroach. 

Coco. 

Coco-de-Mer. 

Coleroon. 

Columbo-Root. 

Comboy. 

Coin7^)etition- 

wallah. 

Comi)ound. 

Compradorc. 

Congee, 

Conico^joly. 

Consoo. 

Consumah. 

Cooch Azo. 
Coohing. 

Coorsy. 

Gorge. 

Coromandel. 

Corral. 

Cosmin. 

Cospetir. 

Coss. 

Cossack. 

Cossid. 

Cossim bazar. 
Cossya. 

Cot. 

Country. 

Cowcolly. 

Cowle. 

Cowry. 

Cowtails. 

Cranny. 

Crease, Cris. 
Creole. 

Cubobs. 

Cucuyada. 

Cuddapah. 

Cuddy. 

Culgee. 

Cumshaw, 

Oumum. 

Curry. 

CUSCUBS. 

Cuspadore. 

Custard-apple. 

Custom. 

Cuttanee. 

Cyrus. 

Dacca. 

Dadney. 

Dalaway. 


Dam. 

Dammer. 

Darina. 

Datchin. 

Datura. 

Dawk. 


Daye. 

Delhi. 

Delly, Mount. 

Deloll. 

Demijohn. 

Devad^I. 

Dewaun. 

Dhall. 

Dhooly, 

Dhoon. 

Dhow. 
Dhurna. 
Diul-Sind. 
Doai ! 

Doray. 

Dravida. 

Druggerman. 

Drumstick, 

Dub. 

Duck. 

Dumdum. 

Durbar. 

Durian. 

Dustoor. 

Dustuck. 


Eed. 

Elephanta (b). 
Elk. 

Eurasian. 

Eurojie. 

Fakeer. 

Fanam. 

Farash. 

Fedea. 

Firefly. 

Firinghee. 

Flying-Fox. 

Frazala. 


Galle, Point do. 

Ganda. 

Garden-houie. 

Gautama. 

Gentoo. 

Ghauts. 

Ghurry. 

Gingeu. 

Gingerly. 

Gingham. 

Girja. 

Goa-stone. 

Godavery, 

Goglet. 

Gomasta. 



Goont. 

Gorawallah. 
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Gk>rdower. 

Grosbeck. 

Grab. 

TQian (b). 

Kbanum. 

Musk-rat. 

Musnud. 

Punch-house. 

Punkah. 

Pyjamma. 

i Khir^j. 

Mussaulchee. 

Griffin, « 

1 Khndd. 

Mussoola. 

Pyke(b). 

Gruff. 

Killadar. 

Mustees. 

Grunth. 

Kincob. 

Muster. 

Radaree. 

Grunthum. 

Kitmutgar. 

Muxadabad. 

Regulation. 

Guana. 

; Kittysol. 

Muzbee. 

Resident. 

Guava. 

Kling. 

Myna. 

Ressaldar. 

Gudge. 

Kobmig. 

Rohilla. 

Guinea-cloths. 

Koel. 

Nabob. 

Rooinee. 

Guinea-fowl. 

Kookry. 

Narcondani. 

Roundel. 

Guinea-worm. 

Kotow. 

Neelam. 

Rowce. 

Gum-gum. 

Kuttaur. 

Neelgye. 

Rozye. 

Gunny. 

Lac. 

Negapatam. 

Rum. 

' Gureeb-nuwauz. 

Negrais. 

Ruttee. 

Gutta Percha. 

Lack. 

NeUy. 

Nilgherry. 


Gyal. 

Lar. 

St. John’s. 

Gyuee. 

Larry-bunder. 

Nipa. 

Salabad. 

Liampo. 

Nokar. 

Salemi)oory. 

Hackery. 

Lingam. 

Nuggurcote. 

Saligram. 

Halalcore. 

Lip-lap. 

Nuzzur. 

Salsette. 

Hanger. 

Long-cloth. 


Samshoo. 

Harry. 

Long-drawers. 

Omrah. 

Sanskrit. 

Haut(b). 

Loot. 

Ooplali. 

Satrap. 

Havildar. 

Looty. 

Oordoo. 

Sayer. 

Hickmat. 

Lory. 

Opium. 

Scavenger. 

Hindee. 

Loutea. 

Orange. 

Scymitar. 

Hindoo Koosh. 

Lungoor. 

Onnus. 

Seedy. 

Hindostanee. 

Otto. 

Seerjiaw. 

Hing. 

Mabar. 

(Outcry. 

Sepoy. 

Hobson- J obson . 

Macao. 

Overland. 

Serai (a). 

Hoogly. 

Hooka. 

Macai'eo. 


Shabunder. 

Macheen. 

Paddy-bird. 

Shaddock. 

Hooluck. 

Magadoxo. 

Mahiijun. 

Padre. 

Shambogue. 

Hoonimaun. 

Pagoda (c). 

Sheeah. 

Hosbolhookhum. 

Mahout. 

Palankeen. 

Sherbet. 

Hubshee. 

Mahratta. 

Palempore. 

Sicca. 

Hummaid. 

Mahratta Ditch. 

Pandy. 

Siris. 

Hurcarra. 

Maistry. 

Pai)aya. 

Sitting up. 


Malabar (h). 

Parbutty. 

Sittringy. 

Impale. 

India. 

Mandarin. 

Parell. 

Snake-stone. 

Mangalore (b). 

Patcharce. 

Sombrero. 

Indigo. 

Mangelin. 

Pattainar. 

Soorky. 

Interloper. 

Manjee. 

Pawl. 

Soursop. 

Itzeboo. 

Martaban, n.]>. 

Pawnee, Kalla. 

Sowar. 


Masulipatam. 

Pecul. 

, Sho(»ter. 

Jack. 

Matross. 

Peepul. 

Sucker Buckcr. 

Jaggery. 

Jagheer. 

Milk-bush. 

Peer. 

Sultan. 

Mocuddum. 

Pergunnah. 

Pesiiawar. 

Sunderbunds. 

Jam (title). 

Mogul. 

Surat. 

James and Mary. 

, Tlie Great. 

Peshcubz. 

Suttee. 

Jangar. 

Mohur, (iold. 

Peshcush. 

Swally. 

Jangoitfay. 

Mohwa. 

Pice. 

Syce. 

Jawaub. 

Moluccas. 

Picottah. 

Sycee. 

JeeL 

Monegar. 

Piece-goods. 

Jezya. 

Monsoon. 

Pig-sticking. 

Talisman. 

Jhoom. 

Mooktear. 

Pishashee. 

Talook. 

John Company. 

Moollah. 

Plantain. 

Tanadar. 

Joss. 

Moolvee. 

Poligar. 

. Tanga. 

Jowaulla Mookhee. 

Moonga. 

Pommelo. 

Tangun. 

Jowaur. 

Moonshee. 

Pondicherry. 

Tazeea. 

Judea. 

Moor. 

Porcelain. 

Tea. 

Julibdar. 

Moorpunky. 

Pra, Phra. 

Teapoy. 

Jumbeea. 

Moors. 

President. 

Tolinga. 

Juncameer. 

Mora. 

Prow. 

Tenasserim. * 

Jungeera. 

Mort-de-chien. 

Puckauly. 

Tiffin. 

Jungle. 

Mosque. 

Pulwah. 

Tiger. 

Jungle-terry. 

Junkeon. 

Mucoa. 

Muggrabee. 

Pun. 

Punch. 

Tincall. 

Tobra. 

JuribuMo. 

Muncheel. 

Punchayet. 

Tola. 
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Tonuum. 

Trumpak. 

Ujungtanah. 

Winter. 

Toolsy. 

Tuccavee. 

Upas. 

Woolock. 

TopMC. 

Tof)e*khana. 

Tuxnlook. 

Turban. 

Venetian. 

Writer. 

Xerafine. 

Toucan. 

Turkey. 

Wali. 

Tribeny. 

Tyconna. 

Wanderoo, 

Zebu. 

Trichinopoly. 

Typhoon. 

Wetit Coast. 

Zemindar. 


(B.) The dates attached to quotations are not alwa3"s quite consistent. 
In beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the puhliccUion 
quoted ; but as tlie diite of the composition, or of the use of the word 
in question, is often miicli earlier than the date of the book or the edition 
ill which it appears, the system was changed, and, where possible, the 
date given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts 
may sometimes rise on this point. 

The dates ])nhlicath7i of the works cpiotcd will be found, if required, 
from the Book J^ist, following this Nota bene. 


(C^) The sj’stem of transliteration used is substantially the same as 
that modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakesi^ear’s 
Hindustani Dictionaly^ But — 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed b}" (s). And, as in 
Wilson’s Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated 

g, and the Arabic gutturals H, (jh. Also, in words transliterated from 
Arabic, the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed b}' (/). 
This is the same ty})e that is used for the cerebral Indian (/). Though it 
can hardly give rise to anj^ confusion, it would have been better to mark 
them by^ distinct types. The fact is, that it was wished at first to make 
as few demands as ])ossible for distinct types, and, having l)egun so, 
change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic aljdiabet is in several cases represented 
by (ill) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is ])ronounced 
as («). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
he has used (Ji) for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), and (y) 
for the Tamil and Malayrdam (A-) when preceded and followed' by a 
vowel. 




LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED 
IN THE GLOSSARY. 


Abdallatif. Relation de TEgyi^te. Sec 

Be Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-Bemusat. Nnuveaux Melanges Ania- 
tiques. 2 v'ols. 8vo. Parin, 1821). 

Abreu, A. de. Besc. de Malaca, from the 
Fanutito Poring uez. 

Abnlgbazi. H. des Mogols et dos Tatare.'i, 

E ar Aboul (Ihazi, with French transl. 

y Baron l)esmai«ons. St. Petersb. 
2 volfl. 8vo. 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Review, &c. 
Jjondon. 

Acosta, Christ. Tractado <le las ])roga.s y 
Medecinas de las Indias Orientales. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

, E. Hist. Renim a Soc. Je.su in 

Oriente gestaruiri. Paris, 1572. 

, Joseph de. Natural ai}<l Moral 

History of the Indies, E. T. of E<lward 
(irimston, 1004. Edited for Hak. Soc. 
by C. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, &c. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii Aeliani, De Natura Ani- 
malium, Libri XV 11. 

Ain. Aln*i-Akbarl, The, by Abul Fazl 
’Allami, tr. fi*om the orig. l*ersian by 
H. Blochmann, M.A. Calcutta, 1873. 
Vol.l. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmanii’s lamented (loath in 
1878 ; a dejilorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 

— . (orig.). The same. Edited in the 
original Persian by H. Blochmann, 
M.A. Calcutta, 1872, 2 vols. 4to. Both 
these were ijrinted by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Aitebiaon, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
Inaiaand NeighbouriiigICountries, 8 vols. 
8vo. Revised ed., Calcutta, 1870 78. 
Ajaib-al-Hind. See Merveilles. 

Albirdni. Chronology of Ancient Nations. 
E. T. by I)r. C. E. Sachau (Or. Transl. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 

Alealdy Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo eu letraCastellana. Salamanca, 

• 1505 . 

Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). London, 18^. 


Aman. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino. Firenze, 18(>3, 4to. 

Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
Western India, &c. 2nd ed. Revised. 1850. 

Andriesz, G. Beschrijvingdor Royzen, 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1070. 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyrate. London, 
1750. 

Annaes Maritimos. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1840-44. 

Anquetil du Perron, Lo Zendavesta. 
3 vols. Discours Preliminairo, &c. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragon, Chronicle of King James of. E. T. 

by the late John Forster, M.P. 2 vols. 
Imp. 8vo. 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. M(unoir of Sir T. 
j Munro, ])refixed to ed. of his Minutes, 
i 2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archive Portuguez Ori- 
ental. A valuable and interesting col 
lection published at Nova Goa, 1857 segq. 

Archivio Storico Italiano. 

The (piotations are from two articles 
in the Appeudicc to the early volumes, 
viz. , 

(1) Relazioiin di liOfmardo da Ca’ 

Masser Ht>pra il C^mnnercio 
dei Portoghesi nell’ India 
(150f)). A|)p. Tom. IT. 184.5. 

(2) Lettere di (fiov. da Emiioli, o 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo zio (15,‘10). App. Tom. HI. 
1840. 

Arnold, Edwin. The Light of Asia (a.s told 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 
1879. 

Assemani, Joseph Simonins, Syrus Maro- 
nita. Bibliotheca ( )rientalis Cleinentino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Jlomae, 
1719-1728. 

Ayeen Akbery. By tliis spelling are dis- 
tinguished (piotations froin the tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, first published at Cal- 
cutta in 1783. Most of the quotations 
are from the London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800. 


Baber. Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
hammed Bal>cr, Emjieror of Hindustan. 
. . . Translatecl partly by the late J()hn 
Ticyden, Esq,, M.D., partly by William 
Erskine, Esq., &c. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1826. 
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Baboo and other Talee, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
Lfmdon, 1834. (By Augtistns Prins^, 
B.O.S., a brother of James and H. 
Thoby Prinsep.) 

Bacon, T. First Impressions of Hindustan. 
2vo1h. 1837. 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 
Manufactures ana Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

BaUey, Nathan. Diction. BriUinmcunif 
or a more Coinj)leat Universal Ktymol. 
English Diet. Ac. I’he whole lievis’d 
and Improv’d by N. B., 4>(A6Aoyo$. 
1730. Foli(.. 

Baillie, N. B. E. 1 )itieHt of Moohumnuidan 
Ijaw a])plied by British Courts in India. 
2vols. I8f>5-<i9. 

Baker, Mem. of Gen. Sir W. K., R.E., 
K.C'.B. Privately printed. 1SH2. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell’ Indie Ori- 
entali. Pimo. Venetia, 1590. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Noauwkeurige Beschry- 
vinge van Malabar en CJhoroinandel, 
folio, 1072, and C’eylon, folio, 1072. 

1 have used the German ed., contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
Ausfuhrliche Beschreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-IndiHchen Kusten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch der Insol Zeylon 
, . , . benobst einer .... Entdeckung 
<ler Abgdterey der (Ist-Indischen lley- 
den. . . . Amsterdam, 1072, folio. 

Baldelli-Boni. Htoria del Milione, 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827. 

Baldwin, Cant. .T. H. Large and Small 
Game of Bengal and the N. W. Pro- 
vinces of India. 1870. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 

Banarui, Narrative <tf Insurrection at, in 
1781. Calc. 4to. 1782. Reprinted at 
Roorkee, 1853. 

Banyan Tree, The. A Poem. lVintedh>r 
private circulation. C’alcutta, 1850. 

(ITie author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9th Lancers, who foil before Dehli, 
June 19, 1857). 

Barbaro, losafa, Vinggio alia Tana, &c. 
In llamu»io^ tom. ii. Also E. T. by 
W. Thomn^ Clerk of Council to King 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, H.\k. Soc., 1873. 

N.B.—lt is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Pre- 
face whether tins w'as a reprint, or 
printed from an unjmblished MS. 

Barbier do Maynard, Biotionnaire Geogr. 
Hist, et Litter, de la Perse, &c. Ex- 
trait . . . de Yaqout. Par C. B. de M. 
Paris, 1861. Large 8vo. 

Barbosa. A Description of the Coasts of 
E. Africa and Mmabar in the beginning 
of the 16th century. By Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Transl., &c., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soc., 1866. 

. Lisbon £d. Livro de Duarte 

Barbosa. Being No. VII. in CoUec^do 
de Noticias para a Historia e Geo- 



Barbosa. Also in tom. iL of Ramusio. 

Barretto, Relation de la Province de 
Malabar. Fr. tr., 8vo. Paris, 1646. 

Originally pub. in Italian. Roma, 
1645. 

Barros, Jodo de. Decadas da Asia, Dos 
feitos que os Portuguezes fizerom na 
Conquista e Descubrimento das Terras e 
Mares do Oriente. 

Most of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12mo. Lisboa, 1778, issued 
along with Couto in 24 vols. 

I’he first Decad was originally printed 
in 1552, the 2nd in 1553, the 3rd in 1563 ; 
the 4th as com])leted by Lavanha in 
1613 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
pp. 606-607, as corrected by Figanibre, 
Bihiiofjr. Hist. Port. p. 169). A. B. 

In some of Burnell’s quotations he 
uses the 2nd ed. of Decs. L to iii. 
(1628), and the Ist ed. of Dec. iv. (1613). 
In these there is apparently no division 
into chapters, and I have transferred 
the references to the edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations are 
made, whenever 1 could identify the 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to the older editions. 

Barth, A. Les Religions de I’lnde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. Triibner’s Or. Series. 1882. 

Bastian, Adolf, Dr. Die Volker des Oest- 
lichen Asien, Studicn und lieisen, 
8vo. Leipzig, 1866 —Jena, 1871. 

Beale, Samuel. Travels of Fah-hiau 
and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
(’hina to India. 8m. 8vo. 1869. 

Beames, John. Comparative Grammar of 
the Modem Aryan Languages of India. 
&c., 3 vols. 8vo. 1872-79. 

See also in List of Glossaries. 

Beatson, I^t. Col. A. View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tipisjo 
Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800. 

Bellew, H. W. Journal of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 under 
Major Lumsden. 8vo. 1862. 

Belon, Pierre, du Mans. Les Obseinratious 
de Plvsievrs Singularites et Choses 
inemorables, trouuees en Grece, Asie, 
ludbe, Egypte, Arabic, etc. Paris, 
1554, sm. 4to. 

Bengal, Beioriptive Ethnology of, by Col. 
E. T. Balton. Folio. C^cutta. 1872. 

Bengal Annual or Literary Keepsake, 
1831-32. 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848. This was 
I believe an extended edition of De 
Rozario’s * Complete Monumental Regis- 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But I have not 
. been able to recover trace of the book. 

Benioni, Girolamo. The Travels of. 
(1542-56), orig. Venice, 1572. Tr. and ed, 
byAdmiialw.H. Smylh, Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Bei ohi. Padre. SeiB Ck»oroo Paramarttan. 
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Bhotan and the History of the Dooar War. 
By Surgeon Benaie, M.D. 1866. 

Bird’s Ouserat. The Political and Statisti- 
cal History of Guzarat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bisho])). The 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither, 1883. 

Bird’s Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. 

Birdwood, (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India, 1880. 

Blnmentritt, Ferd. Vocahnlar einzelnor 
Ausdrlicke und Redensarten, welche 
dem Spanischen der Philif)piTischen In- 
seln eigenthiimlich sind. Dnick von Ur. 
Karl Pickert in Leitmeritz. 1882. 

Blnteau, Padre U. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portugnez Latino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 
. . . Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Becada 13 da Historia da India, 
coniiiosta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon), 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portuguese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Settle- 
ments in India, MS. transcript in India 
Office. Geog. Dept, from B.M. Sloane 
MSS. No. 107, fol. 172 sccpi. Date 
1044. 

Booharti Hierozoicon. In vol. i. of Oi)era 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Book, Carl. Temples and Elephants, 1884. 

Bogle. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Boileau, A. H. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Bajwara in 1835. 4to, Calcutta, 1837. 

Boldensele, Gulielmus de. Itinerarium 
in the Thesaurus f)f Canisiu.% 1004. v. 
pt. ii. p. 95, also in ed. of same by 
Basnojge^ 1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. Ij. 
Grotefend in Zcitschrift des Histor. 
Vereins fUr Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgaiig 
1852. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Fongis, by H, M. Parker, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay. A Description of the Port and 
Island* of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portuguese concerning it, from the 
yew 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

Bo^arsii^ Gesta Bei per Francos. Folio. 
Hanoviae, 1611. 

Bontins. Jacobi B. Hist. Natural!" et 
Medic. Indiae Orientalis Libri Sex. 
Printed with Piso, q.v. 

Bosqnejo das Possessoes, &c. See p. 613 a. 

Botelho, Sim%o. Tombo do Estado da 
India. 1554. Forming a part of the 
Snbsidios, q.v. 

Bonrohier, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1858. 


Bowring, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
Peoj^e of Siam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857. 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, &c. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Briggs. H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
Topography and History Illustrated. 
4to. Bombay. 1849. 

Briggs’s Firishta. H. of the Rise of the 
Mahornedan Power in India. Trans- 
lated from the Orig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By John Briggs, Lieut. - 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&c., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. 

Broome, Capt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 1850. 
8vo. Only Vol. I. published. 

Broughton, T. I). Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. 

Bruce's Annals. Annals of the Honour- 
able E. India (■omj)any. (1000 — 1707- 
8). By John Ibnice, Esij., M.I*., F.R.S. 
3 vols. 4to. 1810. 

Brugseh Bey (I)r. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the I’haraohs from the Monu- 
ments. E. T. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D. Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. Eleventh Ed. 1819. 
Originally puhd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822, 

Burckhardt, J. L. See ]>. 243, b. 

Burke, The Writings and Corrcsixindence 
of the Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8v(>. 
London, 1852. 

Burman, The. His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Bumes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

Bumouf, EugJiiie. Introduction ?i I’His- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. I. 
alone imblished). 4to. 1844. 

Burton, Capt. R. F. Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 3 vols. 18.55-50. 

Scinde, or the Unhapi^y Valley. 2 

vols, 1851. 

Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

Camoens. Os Lusuulas, Englished 

by R. F. Burt^'ii. 2 vols. 1880, And 
2 vols. of Life anti C^jmmentary, 1881. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

Busbequii, A. Gislenii. Omnia quae extant. 
Amstelod. Elzevir. IfiOO. 


Cadamosto, Luiz de. Kavega^&o Primeira. 

In Collec 9 iiO de Noticias of the Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell; Rev. Dr. (now Bishop). A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South Indian Family of Languages. 
2nd ed. Revd. and Enlarged, 1875. 
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Caldwell, Right Rev. Binhop. Pol. and 
(Jon. History of the District of Tinne- 
velly. Ma^lras, 1881. 

, Dr. R. (now Bishoj*)- Lectures 

on Tinnevelly Miesione. London. 12mo. 

mi. 

Ca’ Maeier, Relazione <li Lionardo in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, ({. v. 

Cambridge, R. Owen. An Account of the 
War in India between the English and 
French, on tlie Coast of Coromandel 
(17r)0-17(K)). ]7(;i. 4to. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 
Malay«'in India. IHiio. 

Camdes, Lui/ dci. Ob Lusiadas. Folio ed. 
of 1720 ; and I’aris ed., Svo., of 1847 
are tliosfi used. 

Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist. H(»brc la 

Marina,Coiru!rcio, y Artes del liircehma. 
Madrid, 1770. 4 vols. 4to. 

Cardim, Relation de la Province du 
Japon, du Malabar, etc. (trad, du 
Portug.). Toiii’iiay, 1045. 

Carletti, Francesco. Ragionamenti di- 
Fiorentino, sopra le cost? da lui vet: 
no’ suoi Viaggi, etc. (ir)<)4-l(»0b). F 
jmblished in Firen/.ti, 1701. 2 vol.*^, 
12mo. 


Ceylonese Yocabnlary. List of Native 
Words commonly, occurring in Official 
Correspondence and other documents. 
Printed by f>rder of the (Government. 
CJoluinbo, June, 1800. 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Several edi- 
tions are tjuoted, c.//. Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to. 173.*) ; by Langles, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 
Chamock's Hist, of Marine Architecture. 

I 2 vols. 1801. 

Charters, kc.^ of the East India Company 

(a vol. in India Office withmit date). 
Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aper(j:usur les Mon- 
naies Russes, &.c. St. Petersluiurg. 1830 - 
37. 4to. 

Childers, R. A Dictionary of the Pali 
Language. I87.0. 

Chitty, S. (\ The Ceylon Gazetteer. Oy. 
Ion. 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, etc., by A'iscouutess Falk- 
land. 2 vols. 18.'.7! 

Cieza de Leon, Travels of Pctlro. Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hak. Soc\ 18i>4. 

Clarke, Capt. Tf. W., IMC. Translation of 
the Sikandar Nama t»f Ni/.aml. 1 Auultui, 
1881. 


Carnegy, Patrick. Stio List of (Hossfirks. 

Carpini, .1 oannes de Plano. Hist. Monga- 
lorum, od. by D’Avezac, in Hecueil de 
Voyages e.t de Mthnoires de la Soc. de 
(Jeographie, tom. iv. 1837. 

Carraccioli, (\ Life of Lord ('live. 4 v<ds. 
8vo. No d.vte (e. 178r»). 

It is not <‘ertain who wrote this 
ignoble book, but the author must have 
been in India. 

Castanheda, Fernao Lo|>e/. do. Historia 
do descobrimentti e eon({uista da India. 

The original editi<»Ji api scared at 
(kumbra, loni-lobl (in 8 vt>ls. 4to and 


Clavijo. Itineraire de rAmbassadeEs])a- 
' gnoleaSamarcande,in 1403 1400 (original 
j Spanish, with Russian version by I. 

! Sre/nevevsky). St. Petersburg. 1881. 

I , Embassy of Ruy (Jonzalez de, to 

; the Court of Timour. E. T. by C. 

I Markham. Hak. Soc. 1859. 

I Cleghorn, Dr. Hugh. Fk)rests and (lardens 
, <J S. India. 8v(». 1801. 

; Coast of Coromandel, Regnilations for the 
' Hon. Comp, ’s JUack Troops on the. 1787. 

I CobarruviaSjTesoro delaLenguaCastellana 
I oF',s])ahola, com])vesto ])er el Licenciado 
1 Don Sebastian de. M.adrid, Kill. Folio. 


folio), and was lepj-inted at Lisbon in 1 
1833 (8 vols. sm. 4to.). This lasted, is j 
used in quotations of the Port. text. : 

Cjistanheda was the first writer on 
liulian affairs {Jidvhosa-Mnvhdflo^ LihL , 
Lunit., ii. p. 30. See also Fij/dtuhr^ 
Liffluujr<fp/iid Hist. l*ort.^ pj). 105-1G7). 1 
Ho wont to (Joa in 1528, and diecl in i 
Portugal in 15.59. j 

Castaheda. The F'irst Booke of the His- [ 
tone of the Discouerie and Conque.st of 

the Flast Indias Transld. into 

-English by N. L.(itchlield), (Jentleman. 
London, 1582. 4to. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the ed. 
of 1833. It is possi])le, however, that 
Litchfield had the first ed. of the first 
book (1551) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 
Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. Y. 
Hak. Sue. 8vo. 2 vols. (Continuously 
paged), 1866. 

Cavenagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur. Eeminis- 
oencei of an Indian Official. 8vo. 1884. 


Cocks, Richard. Diary of , (^ajje- 

IVlercliant in the Finglish Factory at 
.Ia])an (first jmblished from the original 
MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maunde Thompson, 
2 vols. Hak. Sou. 1883. 

Cogan. Sve Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life of, forming the first vol. 
of the eollecti(»n of his Essliys, by his 
s<»n. Sir FI. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. The Brahmo Year-book. Brief 
Records of Work and Life in the Theistic 
Churches of India. London. 1876 aeqii, 
Collingwood, f ?. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 
8vo. 1868. 

Colomb, Ga])t. R.N. Slave-catching in the 
Indian Dcean. 8vo, 1873. 

Colonial Papers, tke Sainsbury. 
Competition-wallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 

Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 

1761. 

Conti, Nicolo. Poggius ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 
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Cordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 180< . 

CoTnwftUis, CorresjMindence of Charles, 
First Maniuis. Edited by C. Ross. 3 
vols. 185i). 

Correa, Oaspar, Lendae da India por. This 
most valuable, interesting, and detailed 
chronicle of Rortugiieso India was not 
published till in our own day it was 
issued by the Royal Academy of Lisbon 
—4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 185ii-1864. The 
author went to India apparently with 
.forge de Mello in 1512, and at an early 
tlate began to make notes for his history. 
The latest year that he mentions as 
having in it written a part of his history 
is 151)1. The date of his death is not 
known. 

Most of the quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, liowever, taken from “The 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da 
India of Casjmr Correa,” by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Alderley). Hak. Soc. 1869. 

Coryat, T. Crudities. Reprinted from the 
ed. of 1611. 3 vols. 8vo. 1776. 

Couto, Diogo de. The edition of the De- 
cades da Asia (luoted liabitually is 
that of 1778 (see Barros). The 4th 
Decade (Couto’s first) was published 
first in 1602, fob; the 5th, 1612; the 
Cth, 1614 ; the 7th, 1016 ; the 8th, 1673; 

5 books of the 12th, Paris, 1645. The 
9th was first published in an edition 
issued in 1736 ; and 120 lij). of the 10th 
(when, is not clear). But the whole 
of the 10th, in ten books, is included in 
the |jublication of 1778. The 11th was 
lost, and a substitute by the editor is 
given in the ed. of 177«. Couto died 
10th Dec. 1610. 

— . Dialogo do Soldado 

Pratico (w^ritteri in 1611, printed at 
Lisbon under the title Observacoes, &c., 
1790). ^ 

Cowley, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 

Cra^^rd, .John. Descriptive Diet, of the 
Indian Inlands and adjacent countries. 
1856. 8vo. 

V Dictionary, A Grammar 
X? 1 Malay Language. 

^ 1 * TT _I?^8?ertation and Grammar. 
Vol. II. Dictionary. London, 1852. 

» I oumal of an Embassy to Siam 
^d Cochin China. 2d ed. 2 vols. 18^. 
(Iirst ed. 4to, 1828.) 

, Journal of an Embassy to the 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 

Cuigin ghai iL Capt. Joseph Davy, B.E. ^ 
5“^ry of the Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. 1 
8vo. 2d ed. 1853. (Ist ed. 1849.) 

Cowun^ham, Major Alex., B.E. ladak, 1 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
8vo. 1854. 


jr- Cunningham, M.-Gen., R.E., C.S.I. (the 
same). Reports of the Archaeological 
s. Survey of India. Vol. I., Simla, 1871. 
3 Vol. XIX., Calcutta, 1885. 

Cyclades, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8vo. 
1885. 

Dabistan, The ; or, School of ^Tanners. 
^ Transl. from the Persian by 1 )avid Sliea 
and Anthony 'J’royer. (()r. Tr. Eund.) 
Q 3 vols. Paris, 1843. 

h DAcunha, Dr. Gerson. Contributions to 
y the Hist, of Tndo-Portuguese Numis- 

matics. 4 fascic. Bombay, 1880 sc<jq. 
s Da Gama. See Boteiro and Correa. 
y D'Albuquerque, Afonso. Commentario,s. 

^ Polio. Lisboa, 1557. 

, Commentaries, transl. and 

’ edited by Walter do (Jray Birch (Hak. 

Soc.). 4 vols. 1875-1884. 
a Dalrymple,A. The Oriental Repertory (ori- 
\ ginally published in plumbers, 1791-97), 

I then at the expense of the E. 1. Ci>. 

2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

f Damiania Goes, Dieiisis Opi)ugnatio. Ed. 

1602. 

^ J De Bello Cambaico. 

, Chronica. 

Dampier’s Voyages. (Collection inclnding 
) sundry others). 4 vols. 8vo. London, 

, 1729. ■ 

[ D Anville. Eclaircissemens siir la Carte de 
! rinde. 4t(>. Paris, 1753. 

Darmesteter, J ames. Omiazd et Ahriman. 
1877. 

. q'ho Zen da vesta. (Saciud 

Books of the East, vol. iv.). 1880. 

Davidson, C. J. (liengal Engineers). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Ujijier India. 2 vols. Hvo. 1843. 

Davies, Lewis ()., M.A. A Supple- 
mental English Glossary. 8vo. 188] . 
Davis, Voyages and Works of John. E<1. 

by A. H. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1880. 
Dawk Bungalow, The ; or. Is his appoint- 
ment pucka? (By G. O. Trevelyan). In 
Fraser’s Mag., 1866, vol. Ixiii., pp. 215- 
231 and pp. 382-391. 

Day, Dr. Francis. The Fishes of India. 

2vols. 4to. 1876-1878. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “Indieii Orientalis.” 
10 parts, 1599-1614. 

The quotations from this are chielly 
such as were deri ^ ed through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Linschoten, before he had a 
copy of the latter. He notes from the 
Biofj. Univ. that Linschoten’s text is 
altered and re-arranged in De Bry, and 
that the Collection is remarkable for 
endless mispiints. 

De Bussy, Lettres de M., de Lally et 
autres. Paris, 1766. 

De Candolle, Aljihonse. Origine des Plantes 
Cultivdes. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 

De Castro, D. Joao de. Primeiro Roteiro 
I da Costa da India, desde Goa at6 Dio. 
Segundo MS. Autografo. Porto, 1843. 

c 
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llpliiiutOftf, The Hon. Mount>Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Canhool. 
New edition. 2 vola. 8vo. 1839. 
Knenon Tenaent. An Account of the 
Island of Cerlon, by Sir J ames. 2 vols. 
8vo, 4th eaition, 1860, 

Xmpolit Giovanni da. XiCtterSi in Arohivio 
Storico Italiano, q. v. 

Sredia. See Godinho. 

EvelyiL. John, Esq., F.R.S., The Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 


Fahian, or Fah-hian. Sec Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. New Hinclustani-English 
Dictionary. Banilras (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or Canton before Treaty Days : 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Faria y Sousa (Manoel). Asia Portuguesa. 
3 vols. folio, 1606-1675. 

, E. T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Diotionnaire Malais-Fran^is et 
Frangais-Malais, 4 vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Jos^h. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno- 
mous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula, 
folh, 1872. 

Federici (or Fedrici), Viaggio de M. Cesare 
de F. — neir India Orientale et oltra 
rindia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Ramusio, 1(K)6. 

Ferspisson. A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
Language. 4to. London, 1773. 

Fergusson, James, D.C.L., F.K.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
8vo., 1875. 

Fifth B^ort from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E. I. Company. Folio, 1812. 

Filet, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

Firishta, Scott’s. Ferishta’s H. of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Con- 
(luests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. 2 vols., 
4to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

, Briggs’s. See Briggs. 

Flacourt, HjpSt. de la Grande isle Hada- 

?:ascar, composite par le Sieur de. 4to, 
658. 

Flftoldger. See Hanbury. 

Fonseca, Dr. J. N. da. BQlst. and Archaeo- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forbes, A. Kinloch. >SVeBasMalA 

S. Wild Life in Canara 
1885. 

, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols., 

4to. 1813. 

— ; — I BL O. A Naturalist’s Wanderings 
in the Indian Archipelago. 1885. 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature. A List 
of Indian Products, &c., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., Part II., largest 8vo. 


-J Gordon 

and Ganjam. 


Forrest, Thomas. V oyage from Calcutta to 

the Xergui Archi[>elago, &c., by , 

Esq. London, 1792, 4to. 


Voyap to New Guinea and the 

Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-76, 
4to. 1779. 


Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, &c. 8vo, London, 1872. 

Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 

Mission to Yarkund in 1873. 4to., (Cal- 
cutta, 1875. 

Fraser, James Baillie. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himalil Mountains. 4to, 1820. 

Frere, Miss M. Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 
1868. 


Frescobald^ Lionardo. Viaggi in Terra 
Santa di L. F. ed altri. Firenze, 1862, 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 


Fryer, .John, M.l). A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters ; 
being 9 years’iTravels. Begun 1672. And 
Finished 1681. Folio, London, 3608. 

No work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fullarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 


Galland, Antoine. .Tournal pendant son 
Sejour a Constantino] )le, 1672 -73. An- 
note liar Ch. Schefer. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1881. 

Galvano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with E. T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B. Hak. Soc., 1863. 

Garcia. Colloquies dos Siin]>leK e Drogas 
e Cousas Medecinaes da India, e assi de 
Algumas Fructas achadas nella .... 
comijostos i>elo Doutor Garcia de Orta, 
Physico del Rei Joao 3". 2a edicilo, 
Lisboa, 1872. 

(Printed nearly jiage for page with the 
original edition, which was printed 
at Goa by JoSo de Eredem in 1563). 
A most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Gsrein de Tassy. l"articularitt?s de la 
Religion Musulmane dans I’lnde. Paris, 
1831. 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Rolnn- 
son, 2nd ed. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Voyage d’Ezploration 

en Indo-Chine. 2 voL. 4to. and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scriptomm Arabum de 
Rebus Indicis Loci et Opuscula Inedita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

. See List of Glossaries. 

Gill, Captain William. The Biver of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a Journey 
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through China and EaBtem Tibet to 
Burmah. 2 vole. 8vo. 1880. 

Olaiff, Rev. G. R. Mem. of Warren Ha«- 
tmgs. 3 vole. 8vo. 1841. 

. See Xunro. 

Oloifographia, by T. B. (Blount). Folio 
ed. 1674. 

Chnelin. Beiie durch BiY)erien. 1733. 
Oodinho de Eredia, Malaca, L’lnde Meri- 
dionale et le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 

O he de, i^irodnit et traduit par 
anHHen. Bruxelles, 1882, 4to. 
Oooroo Paramarttan, written in Tamil by 
P. Beschi ; E. T. by Babington. 4to. 
1822. 

Oonvea, A. de. lomada do Arcebispo de 
Goa, D. Frey Aleixo de Menezes .... 

a uando foy as Serras de Malabar, &c. 
m. folio. Coimbra, IGOG. 

Oovlnda Samanta, or the History of a 
Bengal Kdiyat. By the liev. LjU Beh^ri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. London, 
1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4to, Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book. 

Grainger j James. The Sugar-Cane, a 
Poem in 4 books, with notes. 4to. 1764. 
Gramatloa Indostana. Roma, 1778. 

See p. 317, a. 

Grand Matter, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi, by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny monn- 
tains of doggrel, begotten by the success 
of Dr. Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Grant, Colesworthy. Rural IJfe in Bengal. 
Letters from an Artist in India to his 
Sisters in England. Large 8vo. 1860. 
Grant-Duff, Mount-Stewart Elph. Notes 
of an Indian Journey. 187<». 

Grant, Gen. Sir Ho]3e. Incidents in the 
SeiKiy War, 1857-58. London, 1873. 
Greathed, Hervey. Letters written during 
the Si^e of Delhi, 8vo. 1858. 
Groeneyeldt. Notes on the Malay Archi- 

S dago, &c. From Chinese sources, 
atavia, 1876. 

Groie, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 

&c., &;c. In 2 volumes, A new edition. 
1772. 

The first edition seems to have been 
pub. in 1766. I have never seen it. 
Guerreiro, Feman. Eelacion Annual de 
' las cosas que han hecho los Padres de la 
Comp.^ de J. . . . en (1)600 y (1)601, 
traduzida de Portuguez par Colaco. 
Valladolid. 1604. Sq. Hvo. 

Gundert, Dr. MalayUlam and English 
Dictionary. Man^ore, 1872. 


Haafiier, M. J. Voyagei dans la P^ninsule 
Occid. de ITnde et dans Tile de Ceilan. 
Trad, du Hollandois par M. J. Paris, 
1811. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hadley. See p. 447, b. 


Haeekel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E. T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
num et Latino-Malaicum. Romae, 1631. 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1851. 
Driginally puod. 1824. 2 vols. 

Sn England. Ed. in 1 vol. 

1835 and 1850. Originally pubd. 1828, 
2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 vols. 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers sub 80 (|uent to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the ciuotations. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 
4to. London, 1776. 

Hall, Fitz Edward. Modem English, 
1873. 

Ham., A., or Hamilton, Alexander, Cap- 
tain. A New Account of the East 
Indies. 

The original publication (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at Edinburgh, 1727 ; again pub- 
lished, London, 1744. I fear the quota- 
tions are from both ; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. 

, Walter. Hindustan. Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical Descr^tion 
ot Hindustan and the Adjacent Coun- 
tries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1820. 

Hammer-Purgstall, Jos^h. Greschichte 
der Goldenen Horde. Pesth, 1840. 8vo. 

Hanbury and Fltlokiger. Pharmacogra- 
phia, a Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imi). 8vo. 1874. 
There nas been a 2nd ed. 

Hanway, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 

Hardy, Revd. Spence. Manual of Bud- 
dhism in its Modem Development. 

The title-i>age in my copy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1853. 

Harrington, J. H. Elementary Analysis 
of the Laws and Regulations enacted by 
the G.-G. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio. 1805-1817. 

Hang, Martin. Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis. 8vo. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel, M.D. Op- en Ondeigang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Hawkins. The Hawkins* Voyages. Hak. 
Soc. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Heber, Bp. Reginald. Harrative of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. 3rd ed. 3 vols. 1828. 

But most of the potations are from 
the edition of 1844 ^olonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double cdliunns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, Ac., 1681-1688. 

The earlier Quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, by date ; the later, paged, 
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from its sheets printed bjTthe Hak. Soc. 
(still unpublished). 

Helm, V. Xnltarpflaiuen und Hans thiere 

in ihren Ueberganff aus Asien nach 
Griechenland und Italien bo \iae in das 
iibrige Europa. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 
Heiden, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreuk, 1075. 
Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
levels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author, folio, 1638. Also 3rd ed. 1665. 
Herklots, G. B. Qanoon-e-Islam. 1832. 

2nd ed. Madras, 1863. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographie in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 
Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to. 
1814. 

Hodges. William. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-83. 4to. 1793. 
Hoffineister. Travels. 1848. 

Holland, Philemon. The Historie of the 
World, commonly called The Natvrall 
Historic of C. Plinivs Secvndvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., I)ocb>r in 
Physic. 2 vols. Polio. London, 1001. 
Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 
Events Relative to the I^rovince of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, 
&c. Part I. 2nd ed. 1760. Part II. 
1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, &c. 
Ed. ia55. 2 vols. 

Horshurgh’s India Directory. Yarious 
editions have been used. 

Houtxnan. Voyage. ,SVf Spielhergen. I 

believe this is in the same collection. 
Hue et Gabet. Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
dans la Tartaric, le Thibet, et la ( 'hine 
l^^ndant les Annies 1844, 1845, et 1846. 
2 vols. 8 VO. Paris, 1850. 

Hulsius. Collection of Voyages, 1002-1023. 
Humftyfln. Private Mem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Htewart. (Or. Tr. 
Pund), 1832. 4to. 

Humboldt, W. von. Die Kawi Sprache 
auf der Insel Java. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W.*W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon. 1767. 

Hydur Haik, Hist, of, Meer Hussein 
Ali Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. W. 
MUes. (Or. Tr. P'und). 1842. * 8vo. 


Ibn Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel ; 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah ..... i 
bekannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ.Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 

2 vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batuta. Voyages d’lbn Batoutah, 
Texte Arabe, accompa^d d’une 
Traduction i)ar C. De Premery et le 
Dr. B. R. Sangiiinetti (Societe Asi- 
atique). 4 vols. Paris, 18^58. 


Ibn Xballikan’s Bicgraphical Dictionary, 
from the Arabic by Baron McGuckm 
de Slane. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1842- 71. 
India in the XVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, &c. 
Edited by R. H. Alajor, Esq., P.S.A. 
Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellen- 
borough. Ed. by Lord Colchester. 8vo. 
1874. 


Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Orien- 
tal Research. 4to. Bombay, 1872, and 
succeeding years till now. 

Indian Vocabulary. See List of Glossaries, 

Intrigues of a Nabob. By H. P.Thompson. 
See 408, col. a, 

Isidori Hispalensis Oiiera. Polio. Paris, 
1601. 

Ives, Edward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1754, etc. 4to. Lundon, 
1773. 


Jacquemont, Victor. Correspondance avec 
sa Pamille, &c. (1828-32). 2 vols. Paris, 
1832. 

, (English Translation) 2 vols. 

1834. 

Jagor, P. Ost-Iudische Handwork und 
Gewerbe. 1878. 

Jahanguier, Mem. of the Enjj)erf>r, tr. by 
Major D. Price (Or. Tb. Pund). 4to, 
1829. 

Jal, A. Archeologie Navale. 2 vols. large 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rundall, Esq. Hak. Soc. 18.50. 

Jarric, P. (S. J.). Rerum IndicaiMim 
Thesaurus. 3 vols, 12mo. Coloniat;. 
1()15-16. 

Jenkins, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdon's Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit CJontinental India, &c. C'aJ- 
cutta, 1862. 

9''he (luotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

— Mammals. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. ByT. C. 
Jerdon, Surgeon-Major Madras Anriy. 
London, 1874. 

Joinville, Jean Sire de. Hist, de Saint 
Louis, &c. Texte et Trad, par M . Natalis 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. Paris, 1874. 

Jones, Mem. of the Life, Writings, and 
Corre»q>ondence ol Sir William, By 
Lord Teignmouth. Orig. ed., 4to, 1804. 
That quoted is — 2nd ed. 8vo., 1807. 

Jordanns. Friar. Mirabilia Descripta 
(c. 1328.) Hak. Soc. 1863. 

J. Ind. Arch. Journal of the Indian Archi- 
I^elago, edited by Logan. Singai^re, 
1847, seqq. 
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Jnliea, Stanislas. See P^krins. 


Kaempfer, Engelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Gi^e tt Eoclesiastique du Japon. Folio. 
La Haye. 1720. 

Am. Exot. Amoenitatiun Exoti- 

carum . . . Fasciculi V. . . . Auctfire 
Engelberto Keempfero, 1). Lemgoviee, 
1712. Sm.4to. 

Xhoseli Abdnlkurreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Sinlocli, A. A. Latge (rame Shooting in 
Thibet and tlie N. W. V. 2nd Series, 
4to, 1870. 

Xinneir , J ohn Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 
Xircher, Athan. China Monumentis, Ac. 

Illnstrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1(^7. 
Xirkpa trick. Col. Account of Xepanl, 
4to. 1811. 

Xlaproth, dules. Magasin Asiatiqne. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Xnox, Rolx3rt. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1081. 

Xnssilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 


La Croie, M. V. Hist, dn Christianisme 

des Indes. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Eoque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. E. T. London, 1720. (French 
orig, London, 1715. ) 

La Bonsse, Diotionnaire Uniyersel du 
X1X« Sitsclo. 10 vols., 4to. 1804-1878. 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians, ed. 1850, 
2 vols. 

Do., ed, 18(J0, 1 vol. 8vo 

Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

Leland, C. G. Pidgin-English Sing-8<>ng, 
lOino, 1870. 

Lembran^a de Cousas da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of Subsidios, q.v. 

Letters of Simpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1701. 

ItCtters from Madras during the years 1830 
-1839. By a Lady. 1843, 

Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1750. 

Lettres Ediflantes et Curieuscs. Ist issue 
in 34 Recueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 
2nd do. re-arranged, 20 vols. 1780- 
1783. 

Lennolavins. Annales Sultanoruin Oth- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1050. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Francof. 1588, in 
the B. M., has autograph notes by Jos, 
Scaliger. 

Lewin, Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or How I helped to Govern India. 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book. 

Leyden, John. Poetical Remains, with 
Memoirs of his Life, by Rev. J. Morton.. 
London, 1819. 

(Burnell has quoted fi*om a reprint at 
Calcutta of the Life, 1828.) 


Life in the Mofossil, by an Ex-Civilian, 

2 vols., 8vo. 1878, 

Light of Asia« or the Great Renunciation. 
As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Lindsays, Lives of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Lindsay. 3 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Linsohoten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old English version John 
Hvighen van Linschoten, his Discours 
of voyages into ye Easte and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by lohn 
Wolfe, 1598 — either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for the Hak. 
Soc. (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is : “ Itinerarie 
Voyage of ter Schipvaert van Jan Huygen 
van Linschoten.” To T’Amstelredam, 
1590. 

Littre, E. Diet, de la Langue Fran9aise. 
4 voIk. 4to, 1873-74, and 1 vol. Suppt., 
1877. 

Livros das Monc^des. (Collec9ao de Monu- 
mentos Ineditos). Publd. by R. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

Lockyer, Charles. An Account of the 
Trade in India, Ac. London, 1711. 

Long, Rev. James. Selections from Un- 

W blished Records of Government (Fort 
illiam) for the yeai*8 1748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1809. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Sects in 
the East Indies. 1. A Discouerie of the 
Sect of the Banians. 2. The Religion 
of the Pei-sees. Sm. 4to, 1630. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1877. 

Lubbock, Sir John. Origin of Civilization. 
1870. 

Lucena, P. Joilo de. Hist, da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio, Lisbon, 
KMX). 

Ludolphus, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Francof. adMoenum. 1081. Folio. 
Luillier. Voyage du Sieiir, aux Grandes 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1705. Also E. 
T., 1715. 

Lutfollah. Autobiog. of a ’Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Eastwick. 
1857. 

Macarius. Travels of the Patriarch. E. T. 
by F. C. Belfour (Or. Trans. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

McCrindle, J. W. Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian. •8vo. 1877. 

Transl. of the Periplus Maris Ery- 

thraei, and of Arrian’s Voyage of Near- 
chus. 1879. 

Ancient India, as described by 

Ktesias the Knidian. 1882. 

Ancient India, as described by 

Ptolemy. 1^.* 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of the Bombay Presidency 
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(prepared for the great Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1888). 

]Cao|nregor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey through Khorassan. 2 vols. 
1875. 

Xaokensie Collection. Desc. Catalogue 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Xaokensie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kenzie. 2 vols. 8vo. 1882. 

XackintOBh, Capt. A. An Account of the 
Oririn and Fresent Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, &c. Bombay, 
1833. 

XaoLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar- 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

XoNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 
1878. 

Madras, or Fort St. Geor^. Dialogues 
written originally in the Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V., Halle. 
1750. (German.) 

Maffeus, Joannes Petrus, E. S. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

, also Selectanim Epistolarum ex 

India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist, fiist 
pubd. at Florence, 1588). 

Hakrizi. Hist, des Sultans Mamlouks de 
I’Bgypte par . . . trad, par M. Quatre- 
mfero. (Or. Transl. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1837-1842. 

Maine, Sir Henry S. Village Communi- 
ties. 3rd ed. 1876. 

, Early History of Institutions. 

1875. 

Malaca Conqnistada pelo Grande Af. de 
Alboquerque. A Poem by Fr. de Sa de 
Menezes. 4t o. 1634. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist, of Central 
India. 1st ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824 ; 3rd, 
1832. 2 vols. 

, Hist, of Persia. 2 vols. 4to. 

1815. 

, Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 3 

vols. 1836. 

Maloolm’ii Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs of London during the 18th Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1808. 

Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E. Indies, E. T. 1669. Folio. 

Manning. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Manual ou Brene Instruct^ao que seme por 
Uso D’as Criangas, que Aprendem Ler, 
e comd9am rezar nas Escliolas Portu- 
guezcM, quo sao em India Oriental; e 
especialmente na Costa dos Malabaros 
que se charaa Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S. P. G. 
It contains a prayer “A ora 9 fto por 
a Hlustrissima Companhia da India 
Oriental ”). 


Manual of the Geology of India. Large 
8vo. 2 parts by Medlicott and Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 8 by V. Ball, 
M.A., Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Bevic. Dictionnaire Etymologique 
des Mots d’origine orientale. In the 
Supplemental \ ol. of Littr4. 1877. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuelle et Cvrievse des 
Royaumes de Tunquin et de Lao. Trad, 
de ITtalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo. Secretomm Fidelium 
Cmcis. See Bongarsius, of whose work 
it forms the 2nd part. 

Markham, C. R., C.B. Travels in Pern 
and India. 1862. 

, Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of 

Ruy Gonzalez do C. to the Court of 
Timour (1403-6). Tra. and Ed. by 
C. R. M. Hak. Soc. 1859. 

— ’s Tibet. Narrative of the Mis- 

sion of G. Br)gle to Tibet ; and of the 
Joiimey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
8vo. 1876. 

Marmol, El Vecdor Lvys do. Descripcion 
General de Africa; Libro Tercero, y 
Segundo Voluinen do la Primera parte. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malayon, ou Recucil 
des Mots Millais Fninyistis, par Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Coinpto Rendu du 
Congrbs Prov. des Orientalistes). Paris, 
1875. 

Marsden, W., Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, transl. from the original by, 
(O. T. F.). 1830. 

. History of Sumatra. 2nd ed. 

4to, 178-4 ; 3rd ed. 4to, 1811. 

. Bictionary of the Malayan Lan- 
guage. In two Parts. 4to. 1812. 

, W. A Brief Mem. of his Life and 

Writings. Written by Himself. 4to. 
1838. 

Martinez de la Puente. Compendio do los 
Descubrimentos, Conquistas y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus Islas. Sq. 
8vo. Madrid, 1681. 

Mas’udi. Ma 9 oudi, Los Prairies d’Or, par 
Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teille. 9 vols. 8vo. 1861-1877. 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary on Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French transl. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell. 
8vo. 1866. 

Max Havelaar door Multatuli (E. Douives 
D^kker). Ainst. 4th ed. 1875. 

This is a novel describing society in 
Java, but especially the abuses^ (jf 
mral administration. It was origi- 
nally published c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in .Java and the mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

Mehren, M. A. F. Manuel de la Cosmo- 
grajihie du Moyen Age (tr. de I’Arabe 
de Chemseddln Dimichql). Copeuhague, 
&c., 1874. 
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Xemoirf of tbe ftoTolntioii in BongaL 

(Tract.) 1760. 

Xondoca, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Rome in 
ldS5 : Historiade las cosas mas notables, 
Ritos y Costumbres del (iran Ileyno de 
la China (&c.) . . . hecho v ordenadopor 
el mvy R. P. Maestro Pr. Joan Gon- 
zalez de Mendo5a, &c. The quotations 
are from the Hak. Soc.’s reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of R. Parke’s E. T.,entitl^ “The 
Historie of the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of China (&c).” London, 1588. 

Xeninild, F. K M. Thesaurus Linguarum 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed., Vienna, 1780. 

Xerveilles de I’Inde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lith et Devic. Leide, 4to. 
1883. 

Xiddleton’i Voyage, Sir H. Last East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluco 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 100() ; also 
reprint 11 a k. Soc. 1857. 

Xilbum, Win. Oriental Commerce, kc. 

2 vols. 4to. 1813. 

Miles. Sec Hydnr Ali and Tipu. 

XUl, James. Hist, of British India, 
Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- ' 
pleted by H. H. Wilson, 0 vols. 1840. 
Milman, Bishop. Mem(»ir of, by Frances 
Maria Milman. 8vo. 1879. 

MUlingen. Wild Life among the Koords. 
1870. 

Minsheu, John. The (Liido into the 
'rongiics, &c. The 2nd ed. folio. 1627. 
Minto, Lord, in India. Life and Letters 
of Gilln^rt Elliot, first Earl of Minto, 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. J^idited by his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 

, , Life of Gilbert Elliot, by 

Countess of Minto. 3 vols. 1874. 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi. Str Bird’s Guzerat. 
Miscellanea Curiosa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 730, 5, and 757, o. 

Mission to Ava. Narrative (»f the M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Cant. H. 
Yule, Secretary t(» the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. ia58. 

Mooquet, Jean. Voyages en Afrique, Asie, 
Indes Onentales et Gccidentales. Paris, 
1017. The edition {jiioted is of 1645. 
Mohit, The, by Sidi Ali Kapudaii. Trans- 
lated Extracts, &c., by Joseph v. 
Hammer-Purgstall, in J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal, Vols. III. and V. 

Molesworth’s Dicty. Mardthi and English. 

2nd ed. 4to, Bombaj*, 1857. 

Money, William. Java, or Howto Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (I believe Mr. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opera- 
tions of Capt. Little’s Detachment, &c. 
4to. 1794. 


Xoort, Thomas. Lalla Rookh. 1817. 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

Mountain, Mem. and Letters of CoL 
Ajmine S. H. 1857. 

Mnir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

Mdller, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of Language. 1st ser. 1861. 
2nd ser. 1864. 

. Hibbert Lectures 

on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
as illustrated by the Religions of India. 
1878. 

Mnnro, Sir T., Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd vol. of additional 
letters. ) 

, , His Minutes, &c., edited 

by Sir A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1881. 

, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Military 

Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-84. 4to. 
1789. 

.Surgeon Gen., C.B. Beminisoencee 

of Military Service with the 93rd High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
its kind.) 


Napier, General Sir Charles. Records of 
the Indian C’ommand of, comprising all 
his General Orders, &c. Compilea by 
J(»hn Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

Nelson, J.H., M. A. The Madura Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage en Arabie, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

, Desc. de I’Arabie, 4to. Amsterdam, 

1774. 

I Nieuhof, Joan. Zee-en liantReize. 2 vols. 
folio. 1(>82. • 

Norbert, Pfere (O.S.F.). Memoires Histo- 
rhiues presentes au Souverain Pontife 
Benoit XIV. sur les Missions des Indes 
Orientales (Abitterenemy < J the J esuits). 
2 vols. 4to. Luques (Avignan). 1744. 
A 3rd vol., London. 1750 ; also 4 pts, 
(4 vols.), 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Records 
in F ort St. George (1670 — 1 681). Parts I. , 
II., III. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. & E. Notices et Extraits des Mann- 
scrits de la Bibliothljque du Roi (and 
afterwards Nationah^ ImpeHalCf Boi/ale, 
etc.). 4to. Paris, 1787, et seqq. 

Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the 
Lost Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger- 
mans) of the S. P. C. K. Small 8vo. 1858. 
A very interesting little work. 

Novns orbis Regionum ac Insularum Vete- 
ribus Incognitarum, Ac. Basiliae apud 
lo. Hervagium. 1555, folio. Orig. ed. 
1537. 
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Knnet, A. Livro dos Pmos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidas e Moedas. 1554. Con* 
tained in Snbiidioi, q. v. 

Oakflald, or Fellowship in 'the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Reg. B.N.I. 
2 vols., 2nd ed. 1854. The Ist ed. was 
apparently of the same year. 

Obserrer, The Indian. See Boyd. 

Orxne, Robert. Hiftorieal Fragments of 
the Mogul Enmire, &c. This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch of his life, 
&c. was issued after his death. 4tu. 1805. 

, , Hilt, of the Military Trans- 

actione of the British Nation in 
Indostan. 3 vols., 4to. The dates of 
editions are as follows: Vol. I., 17C3 ; 
2nd ed., 1773 ; 3rd ed., 1781. Vol. II., 
(in two Sections, commonly called Vols. 
II. and III.), 1778. Posthumous edition 
of the complete work, 1805. These all in 
4to. Reprint at Madras, large 8vo. 
1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the E. 
Indies. Tr. hy J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Oibome, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Bunjeet Singh. 8vo. 1840. 

Ousely, Sir William. Travels in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Ovington, Rev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1696. 

Palnave, W. Gifford. Narrative of a Year’s 
t Journey through Central and Western 
Arabia. 2 vols. 1805. 

Pallegoiz, Monseigneur. Description du 
Royaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. The author was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The qiiotations are partly from 
the reissue by H. S. King & Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere. 
2 vols. small 8vo.; but Buniell’s ap- 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 

Pauab Notes and Queries, a monthly 
Periodic^, cd. by Capt. R. C. Temple. 
1883 seqq. 

Paolino, Fra. P. da S. Bartolomeo . Viaggio 
alle Indib Orientali. 4to. Roma, 1796. 

, E. T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 

Pegolotti, Fr. Balducci. La Pratica di Mer- 
catura, written c. 1343 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Della Decima &c. Lis- 
bone e Lucca (really Florence) 1765-66, 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 3rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Cathav and the Way Thither, q. v. The 
5th volume is asimilar workby CF. Uzzano, 
written c. 1440. 

PdlerinsBouddhistes, by Stanislas, Julien. 

Vol. I. Vie et Voyages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. M^moires 
des C/ontr^es Occiden tales. Paris. 18.57. 


Pemberton, Major R. B. Beport on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant’s (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 

extra Gangem, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Peroival, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Medii Aevi Quatuor. Re- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultunev. A novel. 3 vols. 
1^4. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir .John Kaye). 

Periplus Maris E:^tbraei (I have used 
sometimes C. Muller in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, dc Timur-bec, &c. 

4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 

Philalethes. The Bosoawen’s Voyage to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, R.P.F., do Sanctma. Triiiitate, 
Itinerarium Orientale, etc. 1652. 
Phillips, Sir Richard. A Million of Facts, 
ed. 1837. This Million of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Mr. An Account of the Religion, 

Manners, and the Learning of the 
People of Malabar. lOmo. Lonaon. 1717. 
Pictet, . Adolphe. Les Origines Indo- 
Europcennes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859- 
1863. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers, 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 
of — . By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Hak. Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part III. 
Folio. 1711. 

Pinto, Fcrnam Mendez. Peregrina^&o de 

I — por elle escrita, etc. Originally pub- 
' lished at Lisbon, 1614, folio. 

! Pinto (Cogan’s). The Voyages and 
Advcntunis of Fernand Mendez P., 
A Portugal, &c, Done into English by 
H. C. Gent. London. 1653. Folio, 
Pioneer, & Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newspaijers jmblished at 
Allahabad.) 

Piso, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Re 
' NaturaU ct Medic/l. Folio. Amster- 
I dam, 1658. See Boutins^ whose book is 
attached. 

Playfair, G., Taleef-i-Shereef, or Indian 
Slateria Medica. Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1833. 

Poggius De Varietate Fortunae. The 

quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what iiertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
Kunstmann’s Die Keuntnise Imliens, 
Miinchen. 1863. 

Pollok, Lt.-CoI. Sport in British Bur- 
mah, Assam, and the .Tyntcah Hills, 
2 vols. 1879. 

Polo, The Book of Scr Marco, the Vene- 
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nw. Newly Tr, and Ed by Colonel 
Henry Yuw, C.B. In 2 vols. 1871. 
2nd cd., revised, with new matter and 
many new Hlustrations. 1875. 

Priee, Joseph. TvqjcU. 8vo1s. 8vo. 1783. 

Fridham, G. An Hist., Pol. and Stat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its De(>endencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Primor e Honra da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Pr. A. Freyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1030. 

Priaijrle (Mrs.) M.A. A Journey in East 
Africa. 1880. 

Pril^]>’s Essays. Ess^s on Indian An- 
tiquities of tlie late JameK Prins^ . . . 
to which are added his Usefol Tables 
ed. ... by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18.58. 

Priasep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, duriiiij 
the Adm. of the Marquess of Hastings. 
2 vols. 1825. 

Propagation of the Oosnel in the East. In 
Three Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Missionaries Ziegenbalg ouci 
Plntsoho. 

Prosper Alpinns. Hist. Aegyi)t. Natur- 
aBs et Kerum Aegyi^iaruin Libri. 
8 vols. sm. 4to. Lugd. Eat. 1755. 

Pn^ab Plants, comi)ri8ing Botanical and 
Vernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart, Lahore, 1809. 

Pn^nb Trade Beport. Rencu t on the 
Trade and lleHourcos of tht? Countries on 
theN.W. Boundary of British India. 
By B. H. Bavies, Sec. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1892. 

Purehas, his Filgrimes, &c. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-29. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
as vol, V. It is really a separate work. 

His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 
World, &c. The 4tli ed. folio. 1925. The 
first ed. is of 1614. 

JPyrard de Laval, Fran 9 ois. Discours du 
Voyage des Fraii 9 ais aux Indes Orient- 
ales, 1015-16. 2 pts. ill 1 vol. 1(>19 in 
2 vols. 121110. Also published, 2 vols. 4to. 
in 1679, as Voyage de Franc. Pyrard de 
Laval. This is most frequently quoted. 
There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
under the name “Discours des Voyages 
des Francois aux Indes Orientales.” 


Qa&oon-e-Iilam. See Herklote. 


Bafiei* Hist, of Java. 

Baleigh, Sir W. The Discourse of the Em- 
pire of Oniana. Ed. by Sir K. Schom- 
Durgk. Hak. Soc. 1860. 

Ba mn i i o, G. B. Delle Kavigationi e 
Viaggi. 3 vols. foUo, in Venetia, The 
editions used Igr me are Vol. I., 1613 c 
Vol. II., im ; VoL III., 1666 ; except a 
few quotations from C. Federici, which 
are from Vol. Ill, of 1606, in the B. M. 

Bamiyana of Tnlei Boif. Translated by 
F.Orowte. 1878. 


Baihiduddin, in Quatrembre, Hiatoire dea 
Xongola de la Ferae, par Raschid-el- 
din, trad. &c., par M. Qaatremlre. 
Atlas folio. 1)^. 

B&a Mdld, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
vince of Goozerat. By Alex. Kinloch 
Forbes, H.E.I.C.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1856. 

Also a New Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Batea and Valnationn of Merchandize 
(Scotland). Published by the Treasury. 
Edinb. 1867. 

Bavenahaw, J. H. Gaur, its Ruins and 
Inscriptions. 4to. 1878. 

Baverty, Major H. G. Tabak&t-i*N&Biri, 

E. T. London, 1881. 2 veils. 8vo. 
Bawlinaon’a Herodotna. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 

edition. 1880. 

Ba^ Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voy^es. In Two Parts 
(includes Banwolfio* The second edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 1705. 

, . HistoriaPlantarum. Folio. 

i&c p. 730, 6. 

^ — . Synopsis Methodica Ani- 

malium Quadrupedum et Seri)entini 
Generis, &c. Auctore Joanne Raio, 

F. R.S. Londini, 1693. 

Baynal, Abbe W. F. Hiatoire Fhiloaophi- 
que et Politique des Etablissements des 
Europeens dans les deux Indes. (First 

J niblished, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols, 

blrst English translation by J. Justa- 
mond, London, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori- 
mnal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by the same Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 

Beformer, A True. (By Col. George Ghee- 
ney, K.E.) 3 vols. 1873. 

Begulations for the Hon. Company’a Troopa 

on the Coast of Goromandel, by M.-Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., &c., &c. Madras, 
1787. 

Beinaud. Fragmena sur ITnde, in Jotmi. 
AsiatiquCt Ser. IV, tom iv. 

. See Belation. 

. tfemoire sur ITnde. 4to. 1849. 

Belation des Voyagea fkitea par lea Arabes 
et les Persans. . . . trad., otc., par M. 
Beinaud. 2 sm. vols. Paris, 1845. 
Bennell, Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan, or the Mogul Empire. 
3d edition. 1793. 4to. 

Beaende, Garcia de. Chron. del Hey Dom 
Jodo II. Folio. Evora, 1554. 

Bhede, H., van Drakenstein. Eortna 
MalabaHoua. 6 vols. folio. Amstelod. 
1686. 

Bhya Bavida. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. Jfo 
date (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 
Bibeiro,J. FadaUdade Hiatorica. (1685.) 

First published recently. 

Bitter, Carl. Erdknnde. 19 vols. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 

Bobinaon, Philip. See Indian GNirden. 
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Boelion, Abb^. See p. SlS, a. 

Boelmek. T. An English and Hindoostanee 
Kaval Dictionary. 12mo. Calcutta. 
1811. fif’c Small. 

DoMrins, Abr. De open Deure tot het 
Verborgen Heydendom. 4to. Leyden, 
1651. 

Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. : — 

Boger, Abraham. La Forte Onverte. . . . 
ou la Vraye Representation, &c. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1070. 

The author was the first Chaplain at 
Pulicat (1031 “1041), and then for some 
^ars at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. 3). The book 
was brought out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
Lord (q. V. ) wa.s studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap- 
lain Roger was doing the same at Puli- 
cat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former. It 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its jmblication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 
words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
{Padmanuhha)y who knew Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation of 
Bhartrihari’s Satakas, which is ]>rintod 
at the end of the book. ^ It is the first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro- 
pean language (A. B.). 

Itoteiro da Yiagem de VaBOO da Gama em 
Mocccxcvii. 2a edicdo. Lisboa, 1861. 
The first ed. was ijublished in 1838. The 
work is ascribed to Alvaro Velho. See 
Figani^jre, BihUog. Hint. Port. p. 1.59 
(note by A. B. ). 

. See De Castro. 

Bonsset, Leon. A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 
Paris, 1878. 

Boyle, J. F., M.D. An Essay on the An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8vo. 1837. 

, Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. History of the 
BEimalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 vols. folio, 1839. 

Bubmk, ,Wilhelinus de. Itinerarinm in 
Beoueil de Voyages et de Memoires de 
la Soc. de Geographie. Tom. iv. 1837. 

Bnmphins (Geo. Everard Kumpf.) Her- 
barium Amboinense. 7 vols. folio. Am- 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 

Bussell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snalros collected on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel. 2 vols. folio] 1803. 

Byoant, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire. Folio, 1687. i^jpended 
to ed. of Knollys’ Hist, of the Turks. 


Saar, Johann Jacob. Ost - Indianische 
FfLnf - lehn - Jahrige Kriegs - Dienste 
(etc.). (1644-165^) NUrnl^ig, 1672. 

Folio. 


Saoy, Silvestre de. Relation de TEgypte, 
^Abdallatif. 

, Chrestomathie Arabe. 2de Ed. 3 

vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfahan!, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. C. from original 
Persian MSS., ete. Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 1832. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies. Vol. i., 1862 
(1513-1616) ; vol. ii., 1870 (1017-1()21) ; 
vol. iii., 1878 (1622-1624) ; vol. iv., 1884 
(1625-1629). An admirable work. 

Sanang Setzen. Oesohiohte der Ost-Mon- 
golen . . . von Ssanang S.setzen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordiis. aus dem Mongol . . . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. St. Peters- 
burg, 1829. 4to. 

Sangermano, Rev. Father. A Description 
of the Burmese Empire. Translated by 
W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Transl. Fund). 
Rome. 18^. 4to. 

San Boman, Fray A. Historia General 

de la India Oriental. Fedio. Valladolid, 
1603. 

Sassetti, Lettere, contained in De Guber- 
natis, <pv. 

Saty. Rev. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Schouten, Wouter. Oost-Indische Voyagie, 
etc. t 'Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter Schulzen, q.v. 

Schiltberger, Johann. The Bomlage and 
Travels of. Tr. by Ca])t. J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Schulzen, Walter. Ost-lndischii Reise- 
Beschreibung. Amsterdam, 1676. Folio. 
See Schouten. 

Schuyler, Eugene. Turkistan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

Scrafton, Luke. Reflexions on the (io- 
veniment of Hindostan, with a Sketch 
of the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seeley, Capt. J. B. The Wonders of Ellora. 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mutaqherin, or a View of Modem 
Times, being a History of Indi.H from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
From the Persian of Gholam Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Karr, W. B., and Hugh SandeTnan. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Kashghdr. 1871. 

, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barbary and the 
Levant. 2nded. 1757. (Orig. ed. is of 1738). 

Shelvocke’s Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Groat South 
Sea, Perfi)rm’d in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22. By Capt. George S. London, 172fi. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. This w^ork was 
originally published about 1817, but I 
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oaanofc trace the exact date. Itisalmoet 
tmiqae ai giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in Ind^ though of course 
much Is changed since Us date. 
Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, chiefly Auto* 
biogftephical. 1857. 

iherring, Bevd.. M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
OastM. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 
Shipp, John. Xemoirs of the Extraordi- 
nary Military Career of . . . written by 
Himself. 2nded. (First ed., 1829). 3 
vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Bihroo, Bevd. The Great Afrioan Island. 
1880. 

Sidi m The Kohit, by S. A. Kapudan. 
Exts, translated by Joseph v. Hammer, 
in J. At. tSoc. BemjaU vols. iii. & v. 

, Belation des Voyages de, nomm4 

ordinairement Katibi Koumi, trad, sur 
la version allemande de M. l)iez par M. 
Moris in Journal Asiatiquc. Ser. I. 
Tom. IX. 

Slgoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai. 

See Fresoobaldi. 

Slmpkin. See Letters. 

Skinner, Lt. -Col. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851, 

, Sleeman, Lt. -Col. (Sir Wm.) Bamaseeana 
and Vocabulary of the Peculiar Lan^age 
of the Thugs. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

Bamhles and Beoolleetions of an 

Indian OfliciaL 2 vols., large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent book. 

Small, Bev. G. A Laskari Dictionary. 
12mo. 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 

Boebuck, q. V.) 

Smith, B. Sosworth. Life of Lord Law- 

renoe. 2 vols. 8vo. 1883. 

Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of the Begular 
Corps in the service of Native Princes. 
4to. Tract. Calcutta, N. D. London, 
1805. 

Solvyns, F. B., Les Hindous. 4 vols., 
folio. Paris, 1808. 

Sonnerat. Voyages aux Indes Orientales 
et h la Chine. 2 vols. ' 4to. 1781. Also 
3 vols. 8vo. 1782. 

Sousa, P. Francesco de. Oriente Conquis- 
tado a Jesus Christo pelos Padres da 
Companha de Jesus. Lisbon, 1710. 
Folio. Beprintof Pt. 1., at Bombay, 1881. 
Southey, B. Curse of Xehama. 1810. In 
Qolleoted Works. 

Spielbergen van Waerwijck, Voyage of. 
(Four Voyages to the E. Indies from 
1594 to 1604, in Dutch), 1646. 

Sprenger, Prof. Aloys. Dio Post und 
Beise-ltouten des Orients. 8vo. Leipzig, 
1804. 

Stanley's Vasoo da Gama. Set Correa. 
Staunton, Sir G. Authentic Account of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to the 
Emperor of China. 2 vols. 4to. 1797. 
Stayorinus, Voyage to the E. Indies. Tr. 
from Dutch by S. H, Wilcocke. 3 vols. 
1798. 


StedmamJ. 6. Narrative of a Five Tean’ 
Exj^ition against the Bevolted Negroes 
in Surinam. 2 vols. 4ta 1806. 

Stephen, Sir James F. Story of Nun* 
eomar and Im])ey. 2 vols. 1885. 

Stokes, M. Indian Fairy Tales. Calcuttay 

1879. 

Strangford, Viscount, Select Writings of. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1869. 

St. Pierre, B. de. La Chaumilre Indienne. 
1791. 

Subsidies para a Historia da India Portu- 
^eza. (Published by the Boyal Aca- 
demy of Lisbon). Lisbon, 187A 
Suliyan, Capt. G. L., B.A. Bhow Chasing 
in Zanzibar Waters, and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa. 1873. 

Surgeon’s Daughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 

1827. Keference by chajiter. 

Symes, Major Michael. Account of an 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Aya, in 
the year 1796. 4to. 1800. 

Taranatha’s Gesohichte des Buddhismus 

in India. Genn. Tr. by A. Schiefner. 
St. Petersburg, 1869. 

Tavernier, J. B. Les Six Voyages en 
Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes. 2 vols, 
4to. Paris, 1676. 

E. T., which is generally that 

quoted, being contained in Collections 
of Travels, &c. ; being the Travels of 
Monsieur Tavernier, Bernier, and other 
great men. In 2 vols. folio. London, 1684. 
Taylor, Col. Meadows. Story of My Life. 

8yo. (1877). 2nd ed. 1878. 

Teiramouth, Mem. of Life of John liord, 
b^his Son, Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 

Teixeira, P. Pedro. Belaciones . . . de 

Ids Keyes de Persia, de los Beyes de 
Hannuz, y de un Viage dende la India 
Oriental haata Italia por terra (all three 
separately paged). En Amberes, 1610. 
Tennent, Sir Emerson. See Emerson. 
Tenreiro, Antonio. Itinerario . . . como 
da India veo por terra a estes Beynos. 
Orig. ed. Coimbra, 1560. Eaition 

2 noted (by Burnell) seems to be of 
Jsbon, 1762. 

Terry. A Voyage to East IndiiL Ac. 

Observed by Edward Terr3^ then Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Row, Knt., Lord Ambassador to the 
Great Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 1655. 

. A n issue without the Author’s name, 

printed at the end of the E. T. of the 
Travels of Sig. Pietro della Valle, into 
East India, Ac. 1665. 

. Also a part in Purchas, vol. iL 

Thevenot, Melchizedek. (Collection). Re- 
lations de divers Voyages Curieux. 
2nd ed. 2 vols. folia 1696, 

Thevenot, J. de. Voyages en Europe, Asie, 
et Afrique. 2nd ed. 5 vols. 12ma 1727. 
Thevet, Andr4. Cosmographie TJniver- 
seUe. Folio. Paris, 1675. 
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Thtret Lei Singnlarttai de la Franee 
Antartieque, autrement nommt^e Ame- 
rique. Paris, 1558. 

Thomaa, H. S. The Eod in India. 8vo. 

Man^ore, 1873. j 

Thomaa, Edward. Ohroniolesof the Pathan I 
Xinga of Dehli. 8vo. 1871. 

Thomaon, Br. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. 8vo. London. 1852. 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Malacca, 
IndO’China, and China. 8vo. 1875. 
Thornhill, Mark. Personal Adventures, 
&C., in the Mutiny. 8vo. 1884. 
Thunberg, 0. P., M.B. Travels in Euroj^e, 
Africa, and Asia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779. E. T. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1799. 

Timour, Institutes of. E. T. by Joseph 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timur, Autobiographical Memoirs of. E. 
T. Dy Major C. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. E. T. 

by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 
Tipd Sultan, Hist, of, by Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. E. T. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 8vo. 1864. 

Tod, Lieut. Col. James. Annals and Anti- 
quities of Kajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 1829. 
Tohfat-ul-Mtijahideen (Hist, of the Maho- 
medans in Malabar). Trd. by Lieut. 
M. J. Rowlandson. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
18^, 8 VO. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Ed. 1863. (Originally 
published in Blackwood, c. 1830-31.) 
Tombo do Estado da India. See Subsidios 
and Botelho. 

Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 
4to. London, 1819-23. 

Trevelyan, C. O. See Competition-Wallah 
and Bawk-Bungalow. 

Tribes on My Frontier. Bombay, 1883. 
Trigautius. Be Christiana Exx)editione 
apud Sinas. 4to. Lugduni, 1616. 
Tumour’s* (Hon. George) Mahawanso. 
The M. in Roman characters with the 
translation subjoined, &c. (Only one 
vol. published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837. 
Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1871. 

Guillaume de, et ses Continuateurs— 
Texte du XIII. Sifecle— par M. Paulin. 
Paris. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1879-80. 


Bnano, G. A book of Pratica della Merca- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Delia Decima, See Pegolottl. 


Valentia, Lord. Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ac. 1802-1806. 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 
▼alentyn. Cud en Niew Oost-tndien. 6 
vols. folio— often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, i624>6. 


▼anBraam Houckgeist (Embassy toChina), 
E. T. London, 1798. 

Van den Broeoke, Pieter. Reysen naer 
Ooost Indieii, &c. Amsterdam, e^s. 
1620? 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Vender Lith. See Merveilles. 

Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, 
Thackeray’s. This is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by page, it is from 
ed. 1867. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vansittart, H. A Narrative of the Transac- 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1766. 

Van Twist, Jehan; Gewesen Overhooft van 
de Nederlandsche comtooren Amadabat. 
Oambayay Brodera, en Broitchia, Generali 
Beschrjjvinge van Indien, &c. t’Am- 
steledam, 1648. 

Varthema, Lodovico di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A., and 
edited, &c., by George Percy Badger, 
Hak. Soc., 18(^. 

This is the edn. quoted, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Bm'iiell writes : 

We have also used the second edi- 
tion of the original (?) Italian text 
(12mo, Venice, 1517). A third edition 
ap]^ared at Milan in 1523 (4to), and a 
fourth at Venice in 1535. This interest- 
ing Joum^ was translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 (8vo), and Purchas 
(ii., pp. 1483-1494) gives an abridgment ; 
it is thus one of the most imiwrtant 
sources.” 

Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Br. Badger, in editing Varthema, 
seem to have oeen aware of the dis- 
paragement cast on his veracity in the 
famous CoUoquios of Garcia de Orta 
(f. 29 V. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voyages in the 
further East ; and deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin; a 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

Vermeulen, Genet. Dost Indische Voyage. 

. 1677. 

Vigne, G. Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1842. 

Vincenzo Maria. II Viaggio all’ Indie 
oriental! del P. . . . Procuratore Gene- 
rale de’ Carmelitani Scalzi. Folio. 
Roma, 1672. 

Vitriaoi, Jacobi (Jacqiies de Vitry). Hist^ 
Jheroso]}^!. See Bongare. 

Voeabulista in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortue Suburbanus Calcuttensis. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1845. 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
(1496-1499.) From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. . . . Interspersed with many use- 
ful and curious Observations and Anec- 
dotes. 8vo. London, 1762. 

Vttllera, J. A. Lezioon Persioo-Latinum. 
2 vols. and Suppt. Bonnae ad Rhenum. 
1855-67. 
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WalUee, A. R. The Malay Archipelago. 
7th ed. 1880. 

Wanderinga of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturesque (by Fanny Parkes). 2 vole, 
imp. 8vo. 18M. 

Ward, W. A View of the Histonr, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. London. 1817-1820. 4 vols. 8vo. 

In the titles of first 2 vols. publd. in 1817, 
this ed is stated to be in 2 vols. In those 
of the 8rd and 4th, 1820, it is stated to be 
in 4 vols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
when the first two were published. 

The work originally appeared at 
Serampore, 1811, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Waring, E. J. The Tropical Resident at 
Home, &c. 1866. 8vo. 

Waisaf, Geschichte Wassafs, Persisch 
herausgegebem und Deutsch iibersetzt, 
von Joseph Ptammer-Furgstall. 4to. 
Wien, 1856. 

Watreman, W. The Fardle of Faoions. 

Ijondon, 1555. Also reprinted in the 
Hakluyt of 1807. 

Wellington Despatches. The Edn. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Beminis- 
oenoes ... of nearly 40 years Active 
Service in the E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. (An excellent book.) 

Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Time . . . compiled from Official Re- 
cords. 3 vols. sm. sq. 8vo. 1861. 

, Early Records of British India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nd ed. 1879. 

Wheler, Rev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Folio, 1682. 

Whitney (Prof. W. 1).). Oriental and 
Linguiitical Studies. New York, 
187^-74. 2 vols. 

Widows, Hindoo. Pai>ers relating to E. I. 
Affairs ; printed by order of Parliament, 
Folio, 1821. 


Wilks, CoL Mark. Historical Bkatdhes 
of the South of India in an Attempt to 
trace the Hist, of Mysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 

Williams, Monier. Religious Thought 
and Life in India. Part I., 1883. 

, S. Wells. Chinese Commereial 

Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1856. 

Williamson, V. M. The East India Vade 
Mecum, by Capt. Thomas Williamson 
(the author of Oriental Field Sports). 
2 vols. 8vo. 1810. 

Williamson, Capt. T. Orinetal Field 
Sports. Atlas folio, 1807. 

Wills, C. T. In the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, or Modem Persia. 1883. 

Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.D. 1878. 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Persian Dic- 
tionary. 8vo. 1882. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notes. (Bohn.) 1848. 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti- 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 1875. 

Wytfliet. Histoire des Indes. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xaverii, Seti. Francisci, Indiarum Apostoli 
Epistolarum Libri (^uinque. Pragae, 
1667. 

Xavier, St. Francis, Life and Letters of, 
by Revd. H. I. Coleridge (S. J.). 2 vols. 
8vo. 1872. 


Zedler, J. H. Grosses Vollstandliges Uni- 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. lieipzig, 
1732-1750 ; and Supplement, 4 vola. 
1751-1754. 

Ziegenbalg. See Propagation of the Gospel. 



COERIGENDA 


Page. Col. Position. 

Passim For “ Pyrard de la Val” read “ Pyrard de Laval.’* 

In Book list, p. xxxi OmitUd^ “Buchanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards 

, ; Hamilton). A Journey . . . through . . . Hysore, 

Canara, and Malabar . . . &c. 3 vols. 4to. 1807. 
10 a (4th quotation) For “Zeidler” read “Zedler,” 

30 6 ( „ „ ) For “p. 130” read “p. 150.” The date of the 

event is 1610. 

31 b (3rd „ 1st line) ...For “ none” read “now; ” also the reference of 

1873 is i. 99. 

47 h (2nd „ under b)... should be under a. 

C4 6 (after 2nd quotation) ...For “ Ariingzebe” ?*ead “Aurangzeb.” 

76 a (Ist line) For “ 866 ” read “ 1866.” 

77 b (Ist quotation) For “ dez Mombayn ” read “ do Mombayn.” 

77 6 ( „ ,, ) For “fedias” read “fedeas.” 

77 h ( „ „ ) For “Hoy aforada” read “ fo}^ aforada.” 

84 b (2nd last quotation) For “ Wakeman ” read “ Watroman.” 

96 b (under Bununello) For “Bombay duck (q.v.)” read “see Bucks, 

Bombay.” 

101 a (2nd last quotation) For “ liord Minto on ” read “ Lord Minto in.” 

104 b (date of 3rd quotation) . . For ‘ ‘ 1 872 ” read “ 1874. ” 

104 b (5th quotation from bot- 
tom) For “Buxerries” read “ Buxaries,” 

104 6 ( ,, „ „ )Fe/ore “stopi)ed” m«er^ “ if.” 

109 a (5th quotation) For “Lyell” read “ Lyall.” 

121 b (8th line from bottom)... Fo^* “navo” read “ naoo,” 

142 h (under Chawbucks war). defe “obsolete.” 

145 6 (line 17) For “Zimme (q.v.)” read “Zimmd(v. Jangomay). 

159 a (2nd quotation) For “ ” read “ 

181 a (last line) For “ Kftjlidam ” read “ K611i^m.” 

186 h (in regard to campo) see j). 263, ctd. 5, nc^te. 

205 b (under Cotia, 2nd quota- 
tion) For Fi'inui” read “Fri»io?\” 

253 a (note.) For correction, see in Suppi’. Beshire. 

258 b (3rd line) For “ (.see that word) ” read “ (see Frazala).” 

260 a . (Ist quotation) For “ Biego ” read “ Diogu.” 

261 b (under Elk) For ^^hdrminrftV' rmd Jai'i'do,'^ 

263 b (2nd quotation) In regard to “Scavenger,” see that word. 

267 b (at end of quotations) ...For “ Helbert,” read “Hebbert.” 

274 h (under Fuleeta) For “ Bamosammy ” read “ Bamasammy.” 

292 b (5th quotation from be- 

loAi^ For “ Billon ” read “Bellon.” 

294 a (under 0ole) For “ Baker ” read “ Baber.” 

346 a (Ist quotation and note).For explanation of 6rc;nc, see Jam, b. in Suppt. 

349 a & 5 (4th quotation, under 

Jeetul) It is doubtful if ceitil is the same word. At least 

there is a medieval Portuguese copjjer coin called 
ceitil and ceptil (see Fernanda^ in Memoriaa da 
Academia Real dae Sciencias de LUboa, 2da. 
Classe, 18.56) ; this may have got confounded 
with the Indian jital. 
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Pao* Col, Pobitiok. 

883 6 (2nd quotation) For “ Della Thomba ” read “Della Tomba.” 

408 b (5th quotation) Jbr “ Conto ” read “ Couto.” 

409 6 (under Xahratta) i^br “ Marhatta ” read Marhatta. We find also 

Marhata (Marhati, Marahti, Marhaitl)y and 
Maratlia. 

„ „ ,t Kahannah /br “ Miana ’’ read “ Meeana.*’ 

416 a (last quotation) For “ Eredio ” read “ Eredia.” 

422 6 ( „ „ ) After “V. do St. Martin,” insert “in'Pfelerins 

Bouddhistes.” 

424 a (4th „ ) JFbr “ Bontis ” read “ B<mtiu8.” 

487 a (middle of c<»l.) For “K<r<rtm*’ read “ 'Eacrti/a.” 

520 a (5th quotation) /’or “ Pundurang ” 7*ead “ Panduraiig.” 

569 h (2nd „ ) F(yr “ Travellers ” read “ Travels.” 

614 a (quotation of 1.554) /b?* “ Busbeg ” read “ Busbeq. ” 

614 6 Add^ that in the Diary in England of Annibale 

Litolti of Mantua the writer says : “ On entering 
the Tower there is o, scn'ayUo in which, from 
grandeur, they keep lions and tigers and cat- 
lions.” (See Raivdon Bro%on's Calendar of Pai^s 
in Archives of Venice^ vol. vi. pt. iii., 1557-1558. 
Apjiendix.) 

629 h (under Shooldarry) For “ Platts ” read “ Platt.” 

703 a (under Tincall) For “Tayyai^ot” read “Tayvavoi.” 

The following, among those words for which readers have been referred, in the 
Glossaby, to the Supplement, have been forgotten in the latter : 

Faghfur (see p. 2C4). 

Uncovenanted (sec p. 207). 

Kurachee (see p. 214). 




A GLOSSARY 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 

ABADA, A BAD A, 


Abada, S. A word used by old 
Spanish and Portuguoso ^^Titers for a 
* rhinoceros,’ and adopted bj^ some of 
the older English naimtors. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
certain that the word did not occur 
earlier than c. Io30-40, it would 
most probably be an adoption from 
the Malay ha dak, ‘ a rhinoceros.’ The 
word is not useij by Barros whore he 
would probably have used it if he 
knew it (see quotation under Ganda) ; 
and we nave found no proof of its 
earlier existence in the language of 
the Peninsula ; if this should be es- 
tablished we should have to seek an 
Arabic origin, in such a word as Cthid, 
fern, ahida, of which one meaning is 
(v. Lane) * a -wild animal.’ The usual 
form aha da is certainly somewhat in 
favour of such an origin. 

It will be observed that more than 
one authority makes it the female 
rhinoceros, and in the dictionaries the 
word is feminine. But so Ban’os 
makes Ganda, 

1541. * ‘ Mynes of Silver, Cojqier, Tin, and 
Lead, from whence great quantities thereof 
were continually drawn, which the Merch- 
ants carried away with Troops of Elephants 
and Rhinoceroses {em cajihts de chftmtes e 
badas) for to transport into the Kingdoms of 
Somau, by us called Siam, Pamloeo, Sarady, 
{Savady in orig.), Tanya, Prom, Calamin- 
ham and other Provinces .... ” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xli.) in Coyan, p. 49. 

The kingdoms named here are Siam (see 
under Saman) ; Pitchalok and Sawatti (now 
two provinces of Siam) ; Taungu and Prome 
in B. Burma ; Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo-China, more or less fabulous. 

I544» “Now the King of Tartary was 
fallen upon the City of Pequin with so great 
an anny as the like had never been seen 
amceuiddm’stime ; in this army . . . .were 
seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 


score thousand Rhinoceroses” {dondepartirdo 
com oitenta mil badas). — lb. (t)rig. cap. evii.) 
in Coyan, p. 149. 

1585. “It is a very fertile country, with 
^eat stoai'e of prouisioun ; there are elephants 
in great number and abadas, whicli is a 
kind of beast so big as two great buls, and 
hath vppon his snowt a little home.”— JUTcn- 
doza, ii. 311. 

1.592. “We sent commodities to their 
king to barter for Amber-greese, and for the 
homes of Abalh, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the traftiriuo in his hands. Now this 
Abath is a beast which liath one home 
only in her forehead, and is tliought to be 
the female Vnicorne, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Moores in those parts as a m<>Ht 
soveraigne reniedie against poyson.” — Bar- 
ker in Hak. ii. 591. 

1.598. “ The Abada, or Rhinoceros is not 
in India,* but onely in Benyala and Patanc.'^ 
— Linschoten, 88. 

“ Also in Benyala we found great numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called 
Bhinmerotcd, and of the Portingalles Abadas. ’ 
—76. 28. 

c. 1000. “. . . ove portano le loro mer- 
canzie i)er venderle a’ (.Jinesi, ]>articolar- 
mente . . . molti corni della Bada, detto 
Rinoceronte. . .” — Carletti, p. 199. 

1611. “ Bada, a very fierce animal, called 

by another more common name Rhinoceros. 
In our days they brought to the King 
Philq) II., now in glory, a Bada which was 
long at Madrifl. having his horn sawn off, 
and being blinded, for fear he shoukl hurt 
any IxKly .... The name of Bada is one 
imposed by the Indians themselves; but 
assuming that there is no language but had 
its origin from the Hebrew in the confusion 
of tongues .... it will not bo out of the 
way to observe that Bada is an Hebrew 
word, from Badad, ‘solus, solitarius,’ for 
this animal is produced in desert and very 
solitary places.” — Vobai'ruvias, s. v. 

1613. ‘ ‘ And the woods give great timber. 


* i.e., not on the west coast of the Penhjsula, 
called espcially India by the Portuguese. 8ee 
under Ixiaia. 
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ACHAR. 


and in them are produced elephante, hadai, 

. . , **-^Oodinho de Eredia^ 10 v, 

1618. A China brought me a present of 
a cup of abado (or black uuecoms home) with 
sugar cakes,”— Cocfef’s Dvdry^ it 56. 

1626. On the margin of Figafetta’s Conffo^ 
as given by Purekas (ii. 1001) we find: 
“Rhinoceros or Abadas.” 

1681, “ Lib. V. cap. 1. De Abada seu 

Bhinooerote.” — Bontii HiM. NaU et Med. 

1726. “Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Rhinoceronte,”— Dice, dc la Lenyua Cos- 
Uliana* 

Abefiree, Abk£ry. Hind, from 
Pers. db-h7rty tho business of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
ellipticalYy the excise upon such 
business. This last is the sense in 
which it is used by ^glo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, "who manage the sale through 
rehiil shop-keepers. This is what is 
called the ‘ Aokary System.’ The 
system has often been attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. Wo 
subjoin an extract from a note on tho 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much ©xperionco 
in Ben^l.* 

June* 1879. ^ “Natives who have ex- 
pressed their views are, I believe, \inaiii- 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don’t say that 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
but they ore certainly too forgetful of the 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increased consump- 
tion, has l>een at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that more 
people drink now than fonnerly : but 1 knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in I860.’’ 

In any case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. 

1797. “The stamps are to have the 
words *Aboaree licenses’ inscribed in the 
Persian and Hindee languages and charac- 
ter,” — Bengal Begulaivomy x. o3. 

Abih6wa. Properly (Pers.) d5-o- 
hawdy ‘water and air.’ The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘ climate.’ 

1786. “ What you write concerning the 
death of 500 Koorgs from small-pox is 
imderstood .... they must be kept where 
the dimate [&b-o-haw&] may b^t agree 
with them,”— Tippoo’s LetUr$f 269. 


« SirG. U. Yule. 


Acb&noc]^ u.p. Hind, ChdnaJc and 
Achariah The name by which the 
station of Barrackpore (q.v.) is com- 
monly known to sepoys and other 
natives. Some have connected the 
name with that of Job Charnocky or, as 
A. Hamilton calls him, Chaimook, the 
founder of Calcutta, and the quotations 
render this probable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, 
as Choiil (or Little) Achaiiak. 

1726. “’t Btedeken Tsjannock.”— Fa- 

lentijny v. 153. In Val.’s map of Bengal 
also, we find oi>i)Osite to Ocf/li (Hoogly), 
Tsjannok, and then Collecattey and Calcuut* 

1758. “Notwithstanding these solemn 
assurances from the Dutch it was judged 
exjiedient to send a detachment of troops 
.... to take jKissession of Tanna Fort and 
Chamoc’s Battery opposite to it.”— Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Hoogly, in 
Malcohn'a Life of ClivCy ii. 76. 

1810. “Tlie old village of Achanock 
stf>od f>n the gi*ound which the post of Bar- 
rackpore now occupies.” — M. Oraham, 142, 

1848. “ From an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natives at Barrackpore 
... we learn that Mr. Charnock built a 
bungalow there, and a flourishing bazar 
arose under his patronage, before the 
sc,ttlement of Calcutta had been deter- 
mined on. Barrackpore is at this day best 
known to the natives by the name of 
Chanock.”— TVic Bengal Obituargy Calc, 

p. 2. 

Achdr, B. Pers. aclulVy adopted in 
nearly all tho vernaculars of India for 
acid and salt relishes. By Europeans it 
is used as the equivalent of ‘ pickles,* 
and is applied to all tho stores of 
Oosse and Blackwell in that kind. 
We have adopted the word througl 
tho Portuguese ; but it is not impossibh 
that Western Asiatics got it onginalli 
from the Latin acetaria , — (See Flin 
Hist. Nut, xix. 19). 

1563. “ And they prepare a conserve < 
it {Anacardium) with salt, when it is gree 
(and this they call Aehar), and this is so] 
in the market just as olives are with us.”* 
Garcia de O. f . 17. 

1596. Linschoten in the Dutch gives t 
word correctly, but in the English versi' 
(1.598) it is printed Mackar, 

1616. “Our ywreftoMo’s* wife came a 
brought me a small jarr of aobar for a p 
sent, desyring me to exskews her husbf 
in that he abcented hymselfe to take r 
sik.”— CocX», i. 185. 

1623. “And all these preserved in a i 


♦ An interpreter. 
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that is really very good, which they call 
aceiao /* — Delia Valkt ii. 708. 

1653. “Achar est vn nom Indistanni, 
on In^en, que signifie des mangues, ou 
autres fruits confis avec de la moutarde, de 
I’ail, du sel, et dii vinaigre h I’lndienne.”— 
De la Boullaye^ 531. 

1687. “ Achar I presume signifies sauce. 
They make in the East Indies, especially at 
Siam and Petju, several sorts of Achar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboes, &c. Bambo- 
Achar and Mango-.4c^«r are most used.”— 
Dampier, i. 391. 

1727. “And the Soldiery, Fishers, Pea- 
sants, and Handicrafts (of Goa) feed on a 
little Rice boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Salt Fish, or Atchaar, which is ]nckled 
Fruits or Roots.” — A, Hamilton, i. 252. 

1783. We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, were used 
by the Chulias (v. Ghoolia), and were called 
atchar {Vomioc to Mergui, 40). Thus the 
word passea to Java, as in next quotation ; 

1768-71. “ When green it (the mango) is 

made into attjar; for this the kernel is 
taken out, and the space filled in with 
mnger, pimento, and other spicy ingre- 
dients, after which it is pickled in vinegar.” 
— StavoHnus, i. 237. 

Acheen, n.p. (Pers. AcMn,) The 
name applied by us to the state and 
town at the N.W. angle of Sumatra, 
which was long, and especially during 
the 16th 17th centuries, the greatest 
native powder on that Island. The 
proper Malay name of the place is 
Ache. The Portuguese generally called 
it Achem (or frequently, by the adhesion 
of the genitive preposition, Dachem, 
so that Sir F. Grevilo below makes 
two kingdoms), but our Acheen seems 
to have been derived from the mariners 
of the P. Gulf or W. India, for we find 
the name so given [Aclnn) in the Aln-i- 
Akbarl, and in the Geog. Tables of 
Isfahanl. This form may have 
been sug^sted by a jingling analogic 
such as Orientals love, witn Machln 
(q.v.)« See also under Looty. 

1549. “Piratarum Acenomm nec peri- 
<^um nec suspicio fuit.”— /S'. Fr. Xav. 
Epistt. 337. 

P)52. “ But after Malacca was founded, 

^d especially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kjngdom of Pacem began to in- 
cre^ in power, and that of Pedir to dimi- 
nwh. And that neighbouring one of Achem, 
which was then insignificant, is now the 
greatest of all.” — Barros, III. v. 8. 

1563. 

“Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Ou do sanguinolento 


Taprobanict> ♦ Achem, que ho mar 
molesta 

Oudo Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso.” 

Cambes, Ode prefixed to Garcia de Orta. 

c. 1569. ^ “ Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King ." — Civsar Frcdcrike, tr. in 
Hakhiift, ii. 355. 

c. 1590. “The zahdd (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin,^ goes by the 
name of Sumatra-zabdd, and is by far the 
best.” — Ain, i. 79. 

1597. “ do Pegu como do Da- 

chem.” — King's Letter, in Arch. Pori. Oi\ 
fasc. 3, CG9. 

1.599. “ The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, is possessed by many Kynges, enemies 
to the Portugals ; the cheif is the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (read Jor for 
Jetheo'e) are in lyke sorte enemies to the Por- 
tugals.”— .S'ir Falke Orerik to Sir F. Wal- 
singham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

c. 1035. “ Achin (a name equivalent in 

rhyme (»r metre to ‘ Miicliin ’), is a well 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the equinoctial line,” — Si^dik Isfahdni (Or. 
Tr. F.) ]). 2. 

1820. “ In former days, a great many 

junks used to frc^rinent Achin. This trade 
i.s now entirely at an onCi."^Crawfurd, H, 
Iml. Arch. iii. 182. 

Adam’s Apple. Thin name [Porno 
(TAdamo) is given at Goa to the fruit of 
the Mimusops Elengi, Ijinn. (JJirdwood) ; 
and in the 1635 od. of Goi iirde’s Ilerball 
it is applied to the Plantain. But in 
earlier days it was applical to a fruit of 
the Citron kind. — (See Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed., i. 101), and the following: 

c. 1580. “ In his hortis (of Cairo) ex arbo- 
ribus virescunt mala citria, aurantia, limo- 
nia sylvestria et domestica poma Adami vo- 
cata.” — Prosp. Alpinus, i. 10. 

c. 1712. “It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree ... it is called Fomum Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simidioity of the ancients ima- 
gined to be the vestiges of the impression 
which our forefather made upon the for- 
bidden fruit.” . . . Bluteau, quoted by Tr. 
of Alhoeiucrqnc, Hak. Soc. i. 100. 

The fruit has nothing to do with 
zamhoa, with which Bluteau and Mr. 
Birch connect it. SeoJambu. 

Adati, s. A kind of piece goods 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the proper form or etymology. 
It may have been of half -width (from 
Hind, adha, ‘half’). 


* This alludes to the mistaken notion, as old aa 
N. Conti (c. 1440), that Sumatra ssTaprofianc. 
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1726. “ Casseri [probably Kasliri in 

Midnimtir Dist.] enpplies many Taffat- 
iMUu* OinyganWBj Allegim, and Adathayi, 
which are moBtly made there.”— 

V. 169. 

1813. Among Bengal piece-goorlM t **Ad- 
daties, Pieces 700 ” {i.c. pieces to the ton). — 
Milburnt ii. 

Adawlut, s. Ar.— H.— ’ad^at, ‘ a 
Court of Justice,’ from ‘doing 
justice.’ Under the Mahommedan 
government thei’o were 3 such courts, 
viz., NizCmat ’Adalat, Dlwanl ’Ada- 
lat, and Favjdari ’Adalat, so-called 
from the respective titles of the officials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793, 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Government, and then 
the Sadder Adawlut [Sadr ^AdCilat) 
became the chief C’ourt of Api)oal for 
each Presidency, and its work was done 
by several European rCivilianj Judges. 
That (M^uit was, on tne criminal side, 
ternied Nhainai Adawlat, and on the 
civil side Dewaim/i Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Ftmjdarry was the stylo 
adopted in lieu of Nizamat. This 
system ended in 18G3, on the intro- 
duction of the Penal Code, and the 
institution of the HitjU Courts on their 
present footing. 

^ On the original history and constitu- 
tion of tho Courts see Fifth Fenort, 

1812, p. (). 

182G. “The adawlut or Court-house 
was close by. "^Pa ml. Hari, 271. 

Adig ar, s. Projjorlj” adInJcdr, from 
Skt. auhihlriu. oiu^ possessing autho- 
rity ; Tam. adhikCtri. or -Jcuren. The title 
was f onnorly in use in South India, and 
perhaps still is in the native states of 
Malabar, for a rural headman. It was 
also in Ceylon (adikaxama, adikar) 
the title of a chief minister of tho 
Candyan Kings. 

1544. “Fac te coniem et humanum cum 
isti Gen ti i>raebeas, turn praesertim magis- 
tratibus eorum et Praefectis Pagorum, quos 
Adigares vocant.’ — Fr. Xav, Ephtt. 113. 

1081. ‘ ‘ There are two who are the neatest 
and highest officers in the land. Iney are 
called Adigars, I may term them Chief 
Judges.” — Knox, 48. 

172C. Adigaar. This is as it were the 
Second of the Dcsmrc . — Valentijn (Ceylon), 
NmiMs of Officers, &c., 9. 

179G. “In Malabar esiste oggidl I’uffizio 

* See note under Alleja, 


.... molti Kdriakdrer o ministri ; molti 
Adhigari o ministri d’un distretto. . 

Paolino, 237. 

1803. “The highest officers of State are 
the Adigari or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in number .” — PcrcivaVs Ceylon, 2.56. 

Adjutant, S. A bird so called (no 
doubt) from its comical resemblance to 
a human figure in a stiff dress pacing 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 
(Hind.) hapfila, or gigantic crane, 
and popular scavenger of Bengal, the 
Leptoptihis aryaJa of Linnaeus. The 
Hind, name is hy some dictionaries 
derived from a supposed Sansk. word 
hadda-ffila, ‘ bone-swallower.’ The 
compound, however appropriate, is not 
to bo found in Bohtlingk and Both’s 
great Ilictionary. The bii’d is very 
well described by Aelian, under the 
name of Kj^Xq, which is perhaps a 
relic of tho still preserved vernacular 
one. It is described by another name, 
as one of tho j^cculiarities of India, by 
Sultan Baber. 

“The feathers knouoi as Marabou or 
Comercolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the under tail-coverts of this, and the 
Lept. Jaranica, another and sm.aller species” 
(Jerdon). The name marabout (from the Ar. 
murdhU, ‘quiet,’ and thence ‘a hermit,’ 
through the Pwt. marabuto) seems to have 
been given to the Inrd in Africa on like rea- 
son to that of adjutant in India. 

c. A.T). 250. “ And I hear that there is 
in India a bird Kela, which is 3 times as 
big as a bustard ; it has a mouth of a 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carries a 
huge croj) which looks like a leather bag ; it 
has a most dissonant voice, and whilst the 
rest of the plumage is ash-coloured, the tail- 
feathers are of a pale (or greenish) colour.” 
— Aelian, dc Nat. Anim. xvi. 4. 

c. 1530.^ “One of these (fowls) is the 
diny, which is a large bird. Each of its 
wings is tlie length of a man ; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 
a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white ; it frequently visits Kdbul. 
One year they caught and brought me a 
dtny, which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its beak, and swallowed without cere- 
mony. On one occasion it swallowed a shoe 
well shod witii iron ; on another occasion it 
8^Yallowed a good-sized fowl right down, 
with its wdngs and feathers.”— Boier, 321. 

1754. “In the evening excursions .... 
we had often observed an extraordinary 
species of birds, called by the natives Ar- 
gill or Hargill, a native of Bengal. They 
would majestically stalk along before us, 
and at first we took them for Indians naked 
. . . . ^ The following are the exact marks 
and dimensions .... The wings extended 
14 feet and 10 inches. From the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the claw it mea- 
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sured 7 feet 6 inches .... In the craw was 
a Terapin or land-tortoise, 10 inches long ; 
and a farge cat was found entire 

in its stomach.” — /res, 183-4. 

1798, “ The next is the ^eat Heron, the 
Argali or Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
Latham .... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— PennanVs View of Hindostarif ii. 156, 

1810. “Every bird saving the vulture, 
the adjutant (or argcelah)^ and kite, retires 
to some shady spot.” — Williamson^ V, AT. 
ii. 3. See also s. v. Pelican. 

n.p. P. — II. — Afghan. 
The most general name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose coimtry is called from 
them Afghanistan. 

In England one often hears the 
country called AfgunlaUun^ which is 
a mispronimciation painful to an 
An^lo-^dian ear, and even Afgann, 
which is a still more excruciating sole- 
cism. 

c. 1020. “ . . . Afehans and Khiljis . . ” 
— ^Utbi in Elliot, ii. see also 50, 114. 

c. 1265. “He also repaired the fort of 
Jalali, which he garrisoned with Afghans.” 
—Tarik'i^Flrozshdkl in do., iii. 106. 

14th cent The Afghans are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddiii among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see N. & E. 
xiv. 494). 

c. 15.56. “ He was afraid of the Af- 
ghans. AUi in J, As., Ist S., ix. 201. 

1609. “Agwans and PoUins.'" — W. 
Finch, in Parcluis, i. 521. 

1676. “ The people called Augans who in- 
habit from CandaJuir to Caboul . . a sturdy 
sort of people, and great Robbers in the 
night-time.”— Taz-erw/er, E. T . ii. 44. 

1838. “ Professor Dorn .... discusses 

severally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the descent of the Aj^hauns : Ist, 
from the Copts ; 2nd, the Jews ; 3rd, the 
Georgians ; 4th, the Toorks ; 5th< tlie Mo- 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians : and he men- 
tions more cursorily the ojiinion that they 
we descended ^ from the Indo-Scythians, 
Medians, Sogdians, Persians, and Indians : 
on considering all which, he comes to the 
rational conclusion, that they cannot be 
traced to any tribe or country beyound their 
present seats and the adjoining mountains.” 
—Elphinstonds Caubool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

Afrioo, n.p. A negro slave. j 

I6®2. “ Here we met with y« Barbadoes 
^®fchant .... James Cock, Master, laden 
^th SalL Mules, and Africos.”— HedV/es, 
Journal, Feb. 27. 

Agar-afi^t 8. The Malay name 
of a kind of sea- weed {Spherococcus 
iichenotdes). It is succulent when boiled 


to a jelly ; and is used by the CJhinese 
with hirdsnest in soup. They also 
employ it as a glue, and apply it to 
silk and paper intended to be tran^a- 
rent. It grows on the shores of the 
Malay Islands, and is much exported 
to China. — (See Cranfurd, Diet. Ind. 
Arch., and Milhurn, ii. 304). 

Ag-gari, s. Hind. ‘ Fire carriage.' 
In native use for a railway train. 

Agim-boat, S. A hybrid word for 
a steamer, from Hind. Agan, ‘fire,’ 
and Eng. boat. In Bombay Ag’-hot is 
used. 

1853 “Agin boat.’’— i. 84. 

Ak, S. n. dk (and ark, in Sindl dk) 
the prevalent name of the maddr (v. 
Mudd^) in Central and Western 
India. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Sind, 
that Akbar was so-called after the ak, 
fropi his birth in the desert. The 
word appears in the following popular 
rhvme quoted by Tod [Rajasthan, i. 
099). 

Ak-rfi jho])m, 

I*hok*ra bar, 

Bajra-rfi roti, 

Mot’h-ra dal : 

Dekho Raja teri Marwar ! 

(For houses hurdles of Ttiaddr, 

hedges heaps of withered thorn, 

Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse : 
Such is thy kingdom. Raja of Marwar !) 

Akyab, n.p. The Eui’opean name 
of the seat of administration of the 
British province of Arakan, which is 
also a port exporting rice largely to 
Europe. The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 
race), who call the town TsiUlitwc, 

‘ Crowd (in consequence of) War.* 
This indicates how the settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to be healthier 
than the site of the ancient capital of 
the kingdom of Arakan, up the valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladjmo R. The 
name Akyab had been applied, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh- 
bouring village, where there stands, 
about 1 J m. from the present town, a 
pagoda covering an alleged relique of 
Ghiutama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which pagoda, taken from the 
description of relique, is Au-kyaiUdkiu, 
and of this, Akydh was probably a 
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corruption. The present town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the pagoda stands must have 
stood on the shore at no distant date, 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The ■tillage 
adjoining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the mouth of the Arakan E., 
which was much freq^uented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
in the 10th and 1 7tli centuries, and thus 
probably became kiiovm to them by a 
name taten from the pagoda. — (From a 
note by Sir Arthur Fhayre.) 

Albacore, S. A kind of rather 
largo soa-fish, of the Tunny genus 
{Thynnus alharora, Lowe, perhaps 
same as Thyinms 'in(icro))t(‘rus^ 

From the Portuguese Albacor or 
iLLbeCOra. The ({notations from 
Ovington and Gros^^ below refer 
it to alho, but the word is, from its 
form, almost certainly Arabic, though 
Dozy says ho has not found the word 
in this sense in Arabic .dictionaries, 
which are very dof«‘ctive in the names 
of fishes (p. ()1). The word albacora in 
Sp. is applied to a large early kind of 
fig, from Ar. aUhohur^ ‘ pra‘Cox ’ 
{Dozy), Ileb. liH'ilra, in Mican vii. 1. 
— See CohaiTurias s. v. Alhavvra. 

1579. “These (flying' fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the m'U. the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish Inch is called Alhocore, 
as big as a )nx\m(n\.''—LitUr from Ooa, by T, 
Stevens, in Hokf. ii. 583. 

1592. “ In our i»assage f>ver from S. Lau- 

rence to the maine, n e liad e.xceeding great 
store ofBonitosand Albocores.'' — iir(?’Ae»’,in 
Hakl, ii. 592. 

1()9G. “We met likewise with Shoals 
of Albicores (so (tail'd from a piece of white 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitude of Bonettoes, which aie named 
from their (loodiiess and Excellence hir 
eating ; so that siniietimes for more than 
twenty Days the whole^ Shins Company 
have feasted on these curious nsh.’’ — Ociny- 
ton^ p. 48, 

c. 1790. “ The Albacore is another fish of 
much the same kind as the Bonito . . from 00 
to OOJpounds weight and ujuvard. The name 
of this fish too is taken from the Portuguese, 
importing its white color.’’ — Grose, i. 5. 

Albatross, S. The ^reat sea-bird 
{Diomedea exiilans, L.), from the Poi’t. 
alcatraz, to which the fomis used by 
Hawkins and Dampier, and by Fla- 
oourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
closely approach. The Port, word 
properly means ‘a pelican.’ A refer- 


ence to the latter word in our Glos- 
sary will show another curious misap- 
plication. Devic states that alcatruz 
in Port, means * the bucket of a 
Persian wheel,’ * representing the Ar. 
al-kdflus, which is again from Kudos* 
Ho supposes that the pelican may 
have got this name in the same way 
that it is called in ordinary^ Ar. sakka, 
* a water-earner.’ 

It has been pointed out by Dr. 
Murray, that the alcatruz of some of 
tho early voyagers, e.y., of Davis 
below, is not the Diomedea, but the Man- 
of-War (or Frigate) Bird [Freyutus 
aquilus), Hawkins, at p. 187 of the 
work quoted, describes udthout naming, 
a bird which is evidently the modem 
albatross. In tho quotation from Moc- 
quet again, alcatruz is applied to some 
smaller sea-bird. The jiassage from 
►Shelvoeke is that which suggested to 
Coleridge “ Tho Ancient Mariner.” 

1564. “ The 8th December w'e ankered 
by a Kiiiall Island called Alcatrarsa, wherein 
at our going a shoare, w’e found nothing but 
sea-birds, as w'e call them Ganets, but by 
the Portugala called Alcatrarses, w'ho for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
name.” — Hawkins (Hak. Soc.), 15. 

1593. “ The dolphins and bonitoes are the 
hounde.s, and the alcatrarces the hawkes, 
and the flying fishes the game.”— 76, 152. 

1604. ‘ ‘ The other foule called Alcatrarzi 
is a kind of Hawke that liueth by fishing. 
3^'or w hen the Bonitos or Dolpliiues doe 
cha.se the flying fish vnder the water .... 
this Alcatrarzi flyeth after them like a 
Hawke after a Partridge.”— 7>arj« (Hak. 
Soc.) 158. 

c. 1608-10. *• Alcatraz sont petis oiseaux 
ainsi conime estoumeaux.” — Moequet, Voy^ 
ayes, 226. 

1672. “We met with those feathered 
Haibingers of the Cape .... Albetrosses 
.... they haue p-eat Bodies, yet not pro- 
jjortionate to their Wings, which mete out 
twice their length.” — Fryer, 12. 

1690. “They have several other Signs, 
w'hereby to know when they are near it, as 
by the Sea F<^wl they meet at Sea, esj^cially 
tne AlgatrosBes, a very laige long-winged 
Bird.”— i. 531. 

1719. “ We had not had the sight of one 
fish of any kind, since we were come South- 
w^ard of the Streights of Le Mair, nor one 
sea-bird, except a disconsolate black Albi- 
trosB, w'ho accompanied us for several days, 
hovering about us as if he had lost himself, 
till Hatlcu (my second Captain) observing, 
in one of his melancholy fits, that this bird 
w'as always hovering near us, imagin’d from 


* Also see Dozy, s. v, ulcadii;. Alcadus, 
according to Coliamivias, is in Sp. one of the 
earthen pots of the nuria or Persian wheel. 
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his colour, that it might be some ill omen 
.... But be that as it would, he after 
some fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Albitross, not doubting (Mrhapri) that we 

should have a fair wind alter it ” — 

Shelvocke's Voyage, 72, 73. 

1740. . a vast variety of sea-fowl, 

amongst which the most remarkable are the 
Penguins; they are in size and shai>e like a 
goose, but instead of udngs they have short 
stumps like fins .... their bills are narrow 
like those of an Albitross, and they stand 
and walk in an erect iK»sture. From this 
and their wliite bellies, tiiv John Nnrhorongli 
has whimsically likened them to little chil- 
dren standing up in white ai)rons.'’ — Anson s 
Voyofje, yth ed. (175G), ]:). 08. 

17.o4. “An albatrose, a sea-fowl, was 
shot off the Cam of Otnnl Hope, which mea- 
sured 17i feet from wing to wing." — Ives, 5. 

1803. 

“ At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a (’hristian m»u 1 
We hailed it in GodV name." 

The Aiteitnt Mariner. 

c. 18G1. 

“ Souvent pour samuser, les hommes 
d’e(piipag'e 

Prennent des albatros, vastes oiseaux des 

^ mers, 

Qui suivent, indolents compagnons de 
voyage, 

Le navire glissant sur lesgouffres amers.'’ 

Jlaudtlu ire. L' Albatros. 

Alcatif, s. This word for ‘ a carpet’ 
was much used in India in the Kith 
ceutuiy, {iiid is treated by some travel- 
lei's as an Indian word. It is not 
however of Indian origin, but is an 
Arabic word [katlf, ‘acaiiiot with long 
pile ’) introduced into Portugral thimigh 
the Moors. 

c. 1.540. “There came aboard of Antonio 
de Faria more than 00 hateh, and balloons, 
and with awnings and flags of 
silk, and rich alcatifas.”— Pbdu, ch. Ixviii. 
(orig.). 

1.560. “The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabes(iues, inlaid with coloured 
silk, and was carj^ted with rich alcatifas.’’ 
— Tenreiro, Itin. c. xvii. 

1578. “ The windows of the streets bv 

which the Viceroy j)asses shall be hung with 
carpets (aloatifadas), and the df>ors deco- 
rated with branches, and the whole adonied 
M richly as jwssible.” — Arckiv. Port. Orient, 
fascic. li. 2^. 

1608-10. “ Quand elles vont a I’Eglise on 
1 m porte en palanquin . . . . le dedans est 
d’yn grand tapis de Perse, (pi’lls aiJi^eUent 
Aleatil” . . . , — Pyrard, ii. 62. 

1648. • • . . “many silk stuffs, such as 
satin, contenijs,t attelap (read attelas). 


* See these words, 
t See Oviugton, under AUeja. 


alegie .... or nils (?) of gold and silk for 
women’s wear, gold alaoatijven 
Van Tidst, 50. 

1726. “ They know nought of chairs or 
tables. The small folks eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or cari>et, sitting 
with their feet under them, like our Tailors.” 
— Valcntijn, v. Chorom. 55. 

Alcove, s. This English word comes 
to us through the Span, alcova andFr. 
alcove (old Fr, auenhe), from Ar, a/- 
kubhah, applied first to a kind of tent 
(so in Ilebr. Numbers, xxv. 8) and 
then to a vaulted building or rocess. 
An edifice of Saracenic construction 
at Palermo is still known as La Cuba ; 
and another, a domed tomb, as La 
Cuhola. "Whatever be the true fonna- 
tion of the last word, it scorns to have 
given us, through tho Italian, Ciijtola. 

Aldea, s. A village ; also a villa. 
Port, from tho Ar. al-daPa, * a farm or 
villa.’ Bluteau explains it as : Povo^ao 
menor quo lugar.” Lano gives among 
other and varied meanings of the 
Arabic word : “ Aai estate consisting 
of land or of land and a house, .... 
l.aiid yielding a revenue.” The word 
forms part of the name of many towns 
and villages in Spain and Portugal. 

1547. “ The CTOvernor (of Ba^aem), Dom 
Jorio de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas ami f)ther grants of land to Portu- 
guese who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Pi«), ami to others of long ser- 
vice.” . , . . — iiinuio Botelho, Cartas 3. 

1073. “Here . . . in a sweet Air, stood 
a Magnificent linral ( 'liurch ; in tlie way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are pleasant Aldeas, or Country 
Seats of the Gentry.” — Fryer, 71. 

1726. “There are also towards the in- 
terior many Aldeas, or villages and hamlets 
that . . . swarm with people.” — Valcntijn, 
V. (Malabar) 11. 

1780. * ‘ The Coast between these is filled 

with Aldees, or villages f)f the Indians.” — 
Dunn, N. Directory, 5th ed. 110. 

1782. “ II y a aussi qnelques Aldees con- 
sideraldes, telles que Isavar et Portenove, 
qui appartienneiit aux Princes du pays.” 
— Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 37. 

Aleppee, U.p. On the coast of Tra- 
vancoro ; properly AlappuU, 

Aljofar, B. Port. ‘ seed-pearl.’ 
CobaiTuvias says it is fi*om Ar. aU 
jaiihar, ‘jewel.’ 

I Allahabad, n.p. This name — All^- 
1 abad, which was given in the time 
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of Akbar to the old Hindu Pr4g, has 
been subjected to a variety of corrupt 
pronunciations, both European and 
native. Illahdhdz is a not uncommon 
native form, converted by Euroj^eans 
into Halahas^ and further by English 
soldiers formerly into hit o’ bats. And 
the Illiabad^ which we find in the 
Hastings charges, sur^’ivc^s in the 
Elleeabad still heard occasionally. 

c. 1666. *• La Province cle Halabas s’aiv 

pelloit autrefois Parop ” (vide Poorub). — 
Thevenotf v. li»7. 

1726. “This cxc*oj)tionally great Liver 
(Gaines) .... comes so from the N. to 
the 8. .... and so fiirtiier to the city 
Halabas.” — Vahntijn . 

1786. “ . . . . an attack and invasion of 

the llfihillas .... wliich nevertheless the 
said Warren Hastings undertook at the 
very time when, under tlie pretence of the 
dimculty of defending f 'orah and Illiabad, 
he sold these i>rovinces to Siijah llowla.” — 
Ariichs of f.'An/v/c, &c., in Purkc, vi. 577. 

,, “You will see in the letters from the 
Board .... a plan for obtaining Illabad 
from the Vizier, t<* which he had spirit 
enough to make a successful resistance.” — 
CornwalliSf i. 238. 

AUga, 8. This appears to bo a 
stuff from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchah, alajah, or alachah. It is 
thus described : “a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which has a sort of wavy line 
pattern miming in the length on 
cither side.” (Baden PoirelVs Punjab 
Handbook^ 06.) 

c. 1500. “The iiiiin-ovement is visible. 
.... sccondUi in the Alchahs alst) 
called Tarhddrs. . . i. HI. (Bloch- 

mann says : “ Ahhuh or AJdehah, any kind 
of corded stuff. Tarhddr means cordtxV^) 

1613. “ The Nahoh bestowed on him 8.50 

Manwodies, 10 fine BafUts, 30 I'opsk Us* 

30 AllisaeB .” — DownUm in Purchas, i. 504. 

1615. “1 i^ec. alleia of 30 Ls. . — Cocks's 
Rut rtf, i. 04. 

1648. See Van Tirist above, under 
Aloatif. And 1673, see Fryer under Atlas. 

1690. “ It (Suratt) is renown'd .... 
both for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, Ckit- 

tanees, Sooseys, Culgars, Allajars ” 

— Ovington, 218. 

1712. “An Allc(jah jietticoat stni)ed 
with green and gold and white.” — Advert, 
in Spectator, cit^ in Malcohn's Anecdotes, 
429. 

1726. “ Gold and silver Allegias.” — 
Valmtijn (Surat), iv. 146. 

1813. “ Allaohas (pieces to the ton) , , , 
1200,” — Mi f burn, ii. 221. 

d Mcccii), Ain, p. 93. See 


Allimtor, s. This is the usual 
AngioSndian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently in origin a cormption, im- 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
lagarto (from Lat. lacerta), ‘a lizard.' 
The ‘ ‘ Summary' of the Western Indies " 
by Pietro Martire d’Angheria, as given 
in Hamusio, recounting the last voyage 
of Columbus, says that, in a certain 
river, “they sometimes encountered 
those crocodiles which they call 
liagarti ; these make away when they 
see Christians, and in making away 
they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk ” (Bam. iii, 
f. 17r). Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them “iagarti 
o dragoni ” (f. 62). 

Bluteau gives ‘‘LagartO, Crocod/7o,” 
and adds: “In the Oriente Con- 
quistado (I ’art I. f. 823), you will find 
a description of the Crocodile under 
the name of Lagarto,'^ 

One often, in Anglo-Indian conver- 
sation, used to meet with the endeav- 
our to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
Alligator, but this, like other appli- 
cations of popular and general terms 
to mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘ panther, 
leopard,’ ‘ camel, dromedary,’ ‘ attor- 
noj’, solicitor,' and so forth. The two 
kinds of Gangotie crocodile were known 
to Aelian (c. 250 A.D.), who writes : 
“ It (the Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles; (»rie of these is not at all 
hurtful, whilst the other is the most 
voracious and cruel cater of flesh ; and 
these have a homy prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
e^dl-doers ; for thoso convicted of the 
gi-eatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 

1493. “ In a small adjacent island . . . 

our men saw an enormous kind of lizard 
(lagarto mutf grande), which they said was 
I as large round as a calf, and mth a tail as 
long as a lance, .... but bulky as it was, 
it got into the sea, so tliat they could not 
catch iX.''’— Letter of Dr. Chanca, in Select 
Letters of Columbus by Major, Hak. Soc. 
2nd ed. 43. 

1539, “All along this River, that was 
not very broad, there were a number of 
Lizards (lagartos), which might more pro- 
perly l)e called Serpents .... with sc^es 
upon their backs, and mouths two foot wide. 
.... there be of them that will sometimes 
get ujion an (ffmadf'a .... and overturn it 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
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■whole, wthout dismembering of them.” — 
PintOf in Cogan s tr. 17 (or?V/- cap. xiv.). 

1552. “. . . . aquatic animals such as 
.... very great lizards (lagartos), which 
in fonn and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Nile.” — Barros, I. iii. 8. 

1568. “ In this River we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile .... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
. , . Hortop in Hakl. iii. 580. 

1579. “We found here many good com- 
modities .... besides alagartoes, munck- 
eyes, and the like.” — Drakc^ World Encom’^ 
passed, Hak. Soc. 112. 

1.591. “ In this place I have seen very 

E -eat water aligartos (which we call in 
nglish crocodiles) seven yards long.” — 
Master Antonie Knivct, in Purchas, iv. 1228. 

1.593. “ In this River (of Guaya^pnll) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast are great abun- 
dance of Alagartoes .... i^rsons of credit 
have certified to me that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in sco.ales, so the AUt- 

ffartoesin this ” — Sir Jlichard Haiv- 

kins in Purchas, iv. 1400. 

c. 1593. 

“And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuff'd, and other skins 
Of ill-shajjed fishes. . 

Romeo <£• J ullct, v. 1. 

1.595. “ Y jxui this river there were gre.at 

st(>re of fowle .... but for lagartos it 
exceeded, for there were thciusands of those 
vgly serpents ; and the ijeojde called it for 
the abundance of them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in their language.” — Ralenjh, Tkc JJis- 
coveric of Guiana, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1596. “ Once he would needs defend a 
rat to be animal rationale .... because 
she eate and gmiwd his bookes .... And 
the more to confinne it, because everie one 
lauglit at him .... the next rat he seaz’d 
on hee ma{le an anatomie of, and read a 
lecture of 3 da yes long upon everie artirc 
<>r muHckle, and after hanged her over his 
liead in his studie in stead of an apothe- 
carie’s crocodile or dride Alligatur.” — T, 
Nashe's ^ Have with you to SaJ^'ron Walden.^ 
Repr. in J. Payne Collier’s Misc. Tracts, 
p. 72. 

1610. “ These Blackes . . . told me the 

River was full of Aligatas, and if I saw any 
I must fight with him, else he would kill 
me. ” — D. Midleton in Purchas, i. 244. 

1613. “. . . . mais avante .... por 

distancia de 2 legoas, esta o ferraoso ryo de 
C^am de lagiurthos o crocodillos.” — Go- 
dinko de Eredia, 10. 

1673. “ The River was full of Aligators 
or Crocodiles, which lay basking in the Sun 
m the Mud on the River’s side. ” — Fryer, 
55. 

1727. “X was cleaning a vessel .... 
and had Stages fitted for my Peonle to 
stand on . . . . and we were plagued with 
five or six Allegatort, which wanted to be 
on the Stage. Hamilton, ii. 133. 


1761 . 

“ . . . . else that sea-like Stream 
(Whence Traffic iM)urs her bounties on man- 
kind) 

Dread Alligators would alone |x>s8e8.” 

Grainy cr, Bk. ii. 

1881. “ The Hooghly has never been so 

full of sharks and alligators as now. We 
have it on undoubted autlh»rity that within 
the past two months over a hundred people 
have fallen victims to these brutes.” — 
Pioneer Mail, .Fuly 10th. 

Alligator-pear, s. The fruit of the 
Lauras per sea, Lin., Persea gratissima, 
Gaertn. The name as hero given is an 
extravagant, and that of uvocato or 
avogato a more moderate, con’uptioii 
of agaacate or ahuacatl (see below), 
which appears to have been the native 
name in Central America, still sur- 
vitdng there. The Quichiia name is 
puHa, which is used as well as agua^ 
cate by Cieza do Leon, and also by 
Joseph de Acosta. Grainger {Sugar- 
cane, Bk. I.) calls it “rich sahhaca,'’* 
which he says is “ the Indian name of 
the avocato, (t coca do, arigato, or as the 
English corruptly call it, alligator-pear. 
The Spaniards in S. America call it 
Aguacalc, Jiiid under that name it is 
described by Ulloa.” In French it is 
called avocat. The praise which 
Grainger, as quoted below, “ liberally 
bestows ” on this fruit, is, if W(i might 
judge from the sp(;cimens occasionally 
met with in India, absurd. With 
liberal pepper and salt th(TO may bo 
a remote suggestion of marrow : but 
that is all. Indeed it is hardly a fruit 
in the ordinary^ sense. Its common 
sea name of ‘ midshipman’s butter * 
is suggestive of its merits, or demerits. 

Though ecuiiiiion and naturalized 
throughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts of troi)icalS. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its intro- 
duction inb) the Eastern world is com- 
paratively recent ; not older than the 
middle of last century. Had it been 
worth eating it would have como long 
before. 

1.532-50. “ There are other fruits behmg- 

ing to the country, suili as fragi’ant pines 
and jdantains, many excellent guavas, 
caymitos, aguacates, and other fruitM.”— 
Cieza de Leon, 16, 

1008. “The Paltu is a great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great jjeares ; within it hath a great stone, 
and all the rest is soft meate, so as when 
they are full rii)e, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate taste.” — Joseph, 
de Acosta, 250. 
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c. 1660. 

‘ The Anftcat no lens is Venm Friend 

(To tl? Iruika Venus Cowmest doth ex- 
tend) 

A fr^ant Leaf the Anacata l)ears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion of an Ky:;,' appears, 

With such a white and speimy Juice it 
swells 

Aa represents inoi.^t Life's first Prin- 
ciples.” 

Cotvhu, Of Plantes^ v. 

1680. “This Tav(»;^a is an exceedincr 
pleasant Island, ahoiindin;,' in all manner of 
fruits, such as rine..api*h‘H . . . . Albecatos, 
Pears, Mainines.’' — <. Slnn'jti {wDumpier^ 

iv. 

1685. “The Avogato Pear-tree is as hit' 
as most Pear-trees . . . and tlie Fruit as big 
as a large Lemon .... Tin* Sul).stjince in 
the inside is gi een, or a littl** yellowish, and 
soft as Butter. . . ."'—iMmpHV, i. 203. 

1736. “ Avogato . . . This fruit 

itself has no tii.>te, hut when mixt with 
sugar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flav<»ur."— Lexicon^ s. v. 

1761. 

“ Aiulthou green avocato, clianu of .sense, 

Thy ripen’d marrow liberally bestown't.” 

Gruimjev, Bk. I. 

1830. “Tlie avocada, with its Brobdig- 
nag pear, as large as a imr.ser'.s lantern.” — 
Tom Cringle^ ed. 1863, 40. 

1870. “ 'J'ho aguacate or Alligator 
Poar.'’ — Squivi\ H(uuiu7'((.'<, 142. 

1873. ‘ ‘ Thus the f ruit of th e Persi a gra ( is^ 
sirna was culled Ahucatl’ by the ancient 
Me.xicans ; the Spaniards corrupte<l it t(» 
avocado, uml our sailors still further to 
‘Alligator pears.’ ''--Pi/t's Nkaruguay 107. 

Almadia, s. This is a word iutro- 
ducod into Portuguese from ^Moorish 
Arabic {al-mu'i]lgi(). l’ro])erlv it moans 
*a raft’ (soo Ihcg s.y.). llut it is 
ffouorally used hy the writers on India 
for a cano(\ or the like small native 
boat. Sec Finto under Alligator. 

1514. “Evistoche non veniva nessiino 
ambasciata, solo venia inolte abadie, cio^ 
bardie, a venderci galline. . ."—Gioi\ da 
£mpoUf in Archiv. Stor. Ital. i), 5‘J. 

1644. “Hiima Almadia pera service dc» 
dito Baluarte, com seis mariuheiros que 
cada hum ven-se Inim x(erafi)>» por lues 
. . . X* 72 .” — Exiuims of Din. in BocaiTo 
(Sloane MSS. 167, fol. T7:>), 

Almanack, s. On this difficult 
word see Dozy's Ovsterl ingen. In a 
passage quoted by Eusebius from Por- 
phyry (Praep. Evangel, t. iii. ed. Gais- 
loid), there is mention of Egjq)tian 
calendars called ^aXfiepixiopd. Also in 
the VoccihUar Aranigo of Pedro de 
Alcala (loOoJ the Ar. Mayulk is given 
as the equivalent of the Spanish 


abnanaquC) wbicb seems to show 
that tbe Sp. Arabs did use mandkh in 
tbe sense required, probably having 
adopted it from the Egyptian, and 
having assumed the initial al to be 
their ovti article. 

Alm3rra,s. H.aliyutrl, A wardrobe, 
chest of drawers, or like piece of (closed) 
furniture. The word is in general use, 
by masters and servants in Anglo- 
Indian households, in both N. ana S. 
India. It has come to us from the Port, 
almario, but it is the same word as Fr. 
armoirCf old E. anihry, &c., and Sc. 
awmry^ originating in the Lat. arma- 
rium^ or -ria, v'hich occurs also in 
L. Gr. as apfiagr}^ appiipLOV. 

c. B.c. 200. “ Hoc est r^uod olim clan- 
culuiu ex armario te surripuisse aiebas uxori 
tiiae . . . — Plant KSt Men. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450. “Item, I will my chambre 
jwestes hane . . . the thone (»f thame the to 
aimer, & the tothir of yame the tother 
almar whilk I ordnyd for kepyng of vest- 
meiites .” — Will of ,sir T. Vuinberlege, in 
Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, j). 231. 

1589. ‘ ‘ item aiie langsettle, item ane 

almarie, ane Kist, ane sait burde . . .” — 
Ext. Pccoj'ds Bnrgh of Ghtsgoic, 1876, 130. 

1878. “Saldb, have you looked in Mr. 
Morrison’s almirah in Mofussilt 

i. 34. 

Aloes, s. Tho name aloes is applied 
to two entirely different substances: 

a. tho drug prepared from the inspis- 
sated bitter juice of the Aloe Socotrina, 
Lam. In this meaning (a) tho name is 
considered {Hanhary and FlueJeiger, 
Fliarmacogra^hia , 616) to be derived 
from the SjTiac 'elwui (in Pers. ahvCi), 

b. Aloes-wood, the same as Eagle- 
WOod (q.v.). This is perhaps from 
one of tno Indian forms, through the 
Ilebrew {lA. fonns) ahdlim and aJialOtli^ 

(a) c. A.i). 70. “The best Aloe (Latin the 
same) is brought out of India. . . . Much 
use there is of it in nianv cases, but princi- 
pally to loosen the bellie ; being the only 
purgative medecine that is comfortable to 
the stomach. . . .” — Plinu, Bk, xxvii. iPk, 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(b) Kcil "SiKoSrjfJLO^ .... ^epo>i' fiiy/xa 
«rg.vpvTjs Kttl dA6Tjs taXTet Kirpoi eKardv." — Jonn, 
xix. 39. 

c. A.D. 545. “From the remoter regions, 
I 8i)eak of Tzinista and other places, the 
imi^>orts to Taprobane are silk, Aloe»-wood 
(oAot}), cloves, sandal- wood, and so forth.” 
—Cosmas, in Cathay, p. clxxvii. 

1617. . . a kind of lignum allowaies.” 

-^Cocks' 8 Diary, i. 309. 

Aloo, s. Skt.— H. aid. This word 
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is used now in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the * potato.’ The original 
Skt. is said to mean the esculent root 
Arum campaniilatum, 

Aloo Bokhara) S. P. aln-bolhanl, 
‘ Bokh. plum’ ; a kind of prune com- 
monly brought to India by the Afghan 
traders. 

1817. 

“ Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya's nectar ‘d niangosteen ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, aiid sweet nuts 

From the far groves of Samarkand.'’ 

Mootr, LiitUf Jln>1:h, 

Amadava) -vat, n.p. Le. AhmatU 
dhCtd.—Soe Avadavat. 

Amah) S. A wet-nurso. Used in 
Madras and Bomba j’. It is Port, fona 
(comp. Gcnnan and »Swedish amme), 

1839. “ A sort of good-natured 

house-keeper-like, bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the advantages of Hodgson's 
ale while they are nursing : seeming in short 
devoted to ‘suckling fools ami chronicling 
small beer.’"' — Lctto's from 294. 

See also j). 100. 

Ambaree, S. Tliis is a Persian 
word {'cnndrl) for a howda and 

tho word occurs in ( ’olebrooko’s hdters, 
but is quite unusual ikjw. (rladwiii 
defines Amaree as “ an uiubrtdlii over 
tho Ilowdeh ” [Itulex io Ayer//, i.). 
The proper application is to a canopied 
howda, such as is still used by native 
prince.'=!. 

1798. “The llajah’s S<nrarr<r was very 
grand and sui>er]i. He ha<l twenty ele- 
phants, until richly (iinbroiderod ambarrehs, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdar.s, 
— he himaelf riding up(»n the lurire.st, put in 
the centre.”— Jltm. i. l.‘)7. 

1799. “Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Deccany Eleidiaiits bore ambaris on 
which all the chiefs aiidnoldes rode, dressed 
unth magnificence, and adorne<l with the 
nchest jewels .” — Life of CohhrooLr, p. 104. 

1805. “Amaury, a canojiied seat for an 
^phant. An t)pen one is called Hoaza or 
HoWflaJ*’’ — Diet, of Words used in E. Indies, 
2nd ed. 21. 

Ambarreh) s. l)ekh. Hind, and 
Mahr. arnhurd, amhdrl, the plant 
Hibi$cue canuabiuus, affording: a useful 
fibre. 

Amb 03 ma, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, belonging to tho 
Hutch. The native form of the name 

is AmbuB. 

Ameeil) s. The word is Arab, amln. 


meaning ‘a trustworthy person’ and 
then an inspector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reduceable 
to the definition of fidc-rommissarius. 
Thus an amoon may bo employed by a 
court to investigate accounts connected 
with a suit, to prosecute local inquiries 
of any kind bearing on a suit, to sell 
or to deliver over possession of im- 
movable property, to carry out legal 
process as a bailiff, &c. The name is 
also applied to native assistants in the 
duties of land-suiToy . — But see Sudder 
Ameen. 

1817. “Native f)fficers called aumeens 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. I’he first inci- 
dents that occurred were com]>laints against 
these aumeens for injurious treatment of 
the inhabitants . . . — Mid, Hist. ed. 1840, 

iv. 12. 

18()1. “ Bengalleo dewans, once pure, are 
converted into demons ; Ameens once 
harmless, become tigers ; magistrates, ruj)- 
])<»sed to be just, are c<tnvei*ted into oj)pres- 
sors.” — Speech for Prosecution in 
Nil Durpun case. 

1878. “ The Ameen ein]>loyed in making 

the ]»artition of an estate.” — Life in the 
MofussU, i, 20G. 

1882. “Amissionary .... might, on the 
other hand, ]')e brought to a standstill \vhen 
asked to explain all tlie terms used by an 
amin or valuator who had been sent to fix 

the jmlicial rents ” — Satn. Per., Dec. 

30, p. 80(5. 

Ameer, s. Arab. Avur (root amr, 
‘ commanding,’ and so) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord,’ and, in Arabic appli- 
cation, any kind of chief from tho 
‘ Amir of tlio Faithful,’ i.e. tho Caliph, 
dowmwards. Tho word iu this form 
l)erhaps first became familiar as ap- 
plied to tho Piincos of Sind, at tho 
time of tho comiuost of that I^rovinco 
by Sir C. J. Na])ior. It is tho title 
affected by many Musulman sovereigns 
of various calibres, a.s tho Amir of 
Kabul, the Amir of Bokhara, &c. 
But in sundry other forms tho word 
has, more or loss, taken root in Euro- 
pean languages since the early middle 
ages. Thus it is the origin of the title 
‘ Admiral,’ now confined to generals of 
tho soa service, but a]>plied in varying 
forms by medieval Christian writers 
to the Amirs, or lords, of the court 
and army of Egypt and other Mahom- 
medan States. The word also came to 
us again, by a later importation from 
the Levant, in the French form, Emir 
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or Emer.— 'Sec also Omrah, wliicli is in 
fact Umara^ the pL of amir. Byzantine 
writers use *Aficp, *AjLt»;paff, ’Afiupat, 
’AfirjpaloSf &C. (Seo JJncarig(\ GUm. 
Qrfxcit.). It is tne opinion of the best 
scholars that the forms A miral, AmmU 
raglio^ Admiral, rf'c,, ori^nated in the 
application of a Low Ijatin teimination 
^uti$ or though some doubt 

may still attach to this question. (See 
Marcel Doto, s.v. Amiral, and Dozy, 
Oosterlingen, s.v. AdmiruaJ). The d 
in admiral probably came from a false 
imagination of connexion with admi- 
rari. 

1250. “ lii grand amirans des galies 
m’envoia (j[nerre, et nu; <leiauiida si j'estoie 
couHiriH le roy ; et jc le di quo nanin . . . . ” 
— Joinvillc, ]). 17^. 

This ])as8age illu-stratos the sort of way in 
which rnir modern nso of tlic word admiral 
originated. 

c. 134,0. “The ISFaster of the Shipis like 
a gi’cat amir ; wlieji he goes ashore the 
archers and the hlack.ainoors march before 
him with javelins and swords, with drums 
and horns and trumpets. "—/Aa iv. 

i*3. 

(Compare with this 'description of the 
(Vmimander of a Chinese dunk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton’s of an English Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th : 

“Ca])tain Beawes, \vho commanded the 
Alhcmarh', acciunnanied us als(^, carrying a 
Drum and two Trumpets with us, tt> inake 
our Compliment the more solemn.” (i. 294.) 

And this again of an “ interloper ” ski))- 
IKJr at Hoogly, in 1GS3 : 

1G83. “ Alley went in a sjilendid Equip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Cajipsand C^»ats edged 
with lied, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, (? 8) P(omf 
before them, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . . ” — Hcd<ji», ()ct. 8. 

1384. “ II Soldano fu cristiano di Grecia, 

e fu venduto jier schiavo quaudo era fau- 
ciullo a uuo ammiraglio, come tu dicessi 
‘caidtano di guerra.' —FrcmMdi, p. 3*J. 

1015. “ The inhabitants (of Sidon) are of 

sundry nations and religions ; governed by 
a succession of Brinces whom they call 
Emers; descended, as they sajq from the 
Druses.” — Sandtis, Jota'ner, 210. 

Amildar, s. See A umiJdar. 

Amlgbi See Omia. 

Amoy, n.p. A great seaport of 
Fokieu in China, the name of which in 
Mandarin dialect is Ilia •men, meaning 
‘ Hall-Gate,’ which is in the Chang- 
chau dialect A^mui^. In some books 
of the last century it is called Emwy 


and the like. It is now a Treaty- 
Port. 

1687. “ Amoy or Anhay, which is a City 
standing on a ISi avigable Kiver in the Pro- 
vince id Fokien in China, and is a place of 
vast Trade,” — Dampier, i. 417. 

(This looks as if Dampier confounded the 
name of Amoy, the origin of which (as gene- 
rally given) we have stated, with that of 
An-hni, one r»f the cimnected ports, which 
lies to the N. E. , alxjut 30 m. as the crow flies, 
from Aiitoy. ) 

1727. “There are some Curiosities in 
Amoy. One is a large Stone that w^eighs 
above forty Tuns, .... in such an Equili- 
brium, that a Youth of twelve Years old can 
easily make it move.” — A. Ham, ii. 243. 

Amshomt S. Malayal. Amsam, 
from Skt. dnuah, ‘a paid;,’ defined by 
Gundert as “part of a Talook, formerly 
called holiili, greater than a taraF It is 
fiu-ther exi>lainod in the following 
quotation : — 

1878. “ The amshom is really the small- 

e.st revenue division there is in Malabar, 
and is generally a tra(;t of country some 
square miles in extent, in which there is no 
such thing as a village, but a series of scat- 
tered homestejids and farms, where the 
owner of the land and his servants reside 
. . . . separate and .apart, in single sepa- 
rate huts, or in scattered collections of 
huts .” — Bepori of Ceman Com, in India. 

A Muck, To run, v. There is we 
believe no room foi* doubt that, to us at 
least, this expression came from the 
Malay' countries, whei'e both the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
menon, as prevalent among the Malays, 
wca'e contributed by Dr. Oxley' of Sm- 
gapore to the Jonnad of the Indian 
Archiindago, vol. iii. p. 532; see a quo- 
tation below. The word is by’’ Craw- 
furd ascribed to the J avanese, and this 
is his explanation : 

“ Amuk ( J.). An a-much ; to run a-muck; 
to tilt ; to run furiously and desperately at 
any one ; to make a furif>us onset or charge 
in combat ” {Malap Diet.). 

Marsden siws that the word rarely 
occurs in any' otlior than the verb^ 
fonn mengamnlc, ‘to make a furious 
attack' [Mem, of a Malayan Family, 
96). 

There is reason, however, to ascribe 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is of 
no rare occurrence in Indian history. 

Thus Tod recoi-ds some notable in- 
stances in the history' of the EajpUts. 
In one of these (1634) the eldest son of 
the Eaja of Marw^r ran a-muck at the 
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court of Shall Jahan, failing in his 
blow at the Emperor, but killing five 
courtiers of eminence before he fell 
himself. Again, in the last century, 
Bijai Singh, also of Marwar, bore 
sti’ong resentment against the Talpdra 
prince of Hyderabad, Bijar Khan, who 
had sent to demand from the BajpClt 
tribute and a bride. A Bhatti and a 
Chondilwat ofiered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as en- 
voys. Whilst Bijar Khan^read their 
credentials, muttering, ‘Ko mention 
of the bride I ’ the Chondawat buried a 
dagger in his heart, exclaiming, ‘ This 
for the bride I ’ ‘ And this for the tri- 
bute,’ cried the Bhatti, repeating the 
blow. The pair then plied their dag- 
gers right and left, and 2() persons 
wore slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces. ii. 4o, i'c 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay tenn 
in the existimce of certain desperadoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amouchi or amuco. Tlie 
nearest a])proach to this that wo have 
boon able to discover is the Malay alam 
ama7'-khni, ‘ a warrior ’ (from i-oaer, 
‘fight, war’). One of the special 
applications of this word is remarkabh^, 
in coiinoxioii -with a singular custom 
of Malabar. After the Zamorin (q. v. ) 
had reigned 12 years, a great assembly 
was held at Tirunavayi, when that 
Prince took his seat surrounded by his 
dependants, fully armetl. Any* one 
might then attack him, and the as- 
sailant, if successful in killing the 
Zamorin, got the throne. This had 
often hai)pencd. In IbOo thirty such 
assailants w«n’e kilh'd in the entei’jn’ise. 
Now these men were called ainar-klvr 
(pl. of ama r-khan^ see (Jnndert^ s. v.). 
Those men evidentlj’ ran a-]niicl: in the 
true Malay sense ; an<l ([uotatifnis 
below will show othei* illustrations 
from Malabar which confirm the idea 
that both name and practice originated 
in Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to the deiivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the amaco 
or amouchi of European VTiters on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarkkan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay umiik; and on this 
further light may be hoped for. 

Do Gubernatis has indeed suggested 
that the word amouchi was deiived 
from the Skt. nmokshya, ‘ that cannot I 
be loosed ; ’ and this would be very | 


consistent with seveml of the passages 
which w^e shall quote, in which the 
idea of being ‘ bound by a vow ’ un- 
derlies the conduct of the persons to 
whom the term w’as applicable both in 
Malabar and in the Archi])elago. But 
amokahyay^ a word unknown to Ma- 
layalam, in such a sense at least. 

have soon a -murk derived from 
the Arab, ahnuik, ‘ fatuous.’ But this is 
etpnology of the kind which scorns 
history. 

The phrase has been thoroughly 
natiu-alised in England since the days 
of Dryden and Po])*.'. 

c. 1430. Nicolo CoDti, sjieaking of the 
greater Islaiuln of the Archii)ehigo under 
the name of the Two Javas, does not use 
the term, but describes a ft>rm of the 
practice : — 

“Homicitle is here a jest, and j^oes with- 
out i>unlshmont. Debtors are made over 
to their creditors as slaves ; and some of 
these, preferriii}; death to slavery, will with 
dravni swords rush on, stal>l)ing iill whom 
they fall in witli of less strength than them- 
selves, until they meet death at the hand of 
some one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in court for the 
dead man's de))t.”— In Judht in the XVth C. 
45. 

1510. “There are some of them (Ja- 
vanese) wlio if tliey fall ill of any severe 
illness vow to Goil that if th(‘y remain iii 
health they Avill of their own accord seek 
another irioi’e honoural)le d(^ath for his ser- 
vice, ami as soon as they gtit well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into the 
streets an<l kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that thev go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. These are called 
Amuco. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they i*ry <»ut, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, ill order that people may take care 
<>f themselves, ainl thoy kill tliein with 
I <laggcr and sjiear thrusts.” — Barhoaa^ Hak. 
Soc.'194. 

This passage seems to sliow that the word 
amnkmuvX have been commonly used intlie 
Malay countries befon^ tlie arriv'al of the 
Portuguese there, c. 1511. 

1530, “ . . . Th- Tyrant (o J?c// Aclir) 

sallied fortli in i)erson, accompanied with 
.5000 resolute men [cUn'n y/oV Amoucos) and 
charged the hntufa veiy fiirioii'^ly.”'— /"into 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in t'o'jnn, ]'. 20. 

1552. De Barros, s) shaking <»f the cap- 
ture of the Island of Betli (/>i/t, off the 
N.W. ix.int of Krithiawfir) by ^uno da 
(hmha, in 1531, says Jiut the natives of 
Guzarat stood in sucli fear of Sultan Badur 
that they would not con>iei)t to the terms. 
And so, like people determined on death, 
all that night they shaved their heads (this 
is a sujierstitions practice of those who 
despise life, people whom they call in India 
Amaucos) and betook themselves to their 
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mosoue, and there devoted their persons to 
deatn .... and as an earnest of this vow, 
and an example of this resolution, the 
Capt^n order^ a ^eathre to be made, and 
cast into it his wife, and a little son that 
he had, and all his household and his enods, 
in fear lest^ anything of his should fall int<i 
our possession.’^ Others did the like, and 
then they fell upon the Portuguese.— Dec. 
IV. iv. 13. 

1566. “The King of Cochin 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he calleth Amocchi, and some are called 
Nairi : these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honfmr of their King.” — M. C(mtr Fre- 
derike in Furchas^ ii. 1708. 

1684. “Their forces (at C’r>chin) consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
amocchi, who are under obligation to die at 
the King’s pleasure, and all Ktddiers who in 
a war h>se their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.”— Letter of F. 
to Francesco I., Cld. 3). of Tuscany, in JJc 
OuhcrnatiSt 154. 

c. 1584. “ There are sf>me also which are 

called Amocchi .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the w’ay with a 
weai>on in their hands, which they call a 
CrisCf and kill as many as they meete with, 
till somebody killeth them ; and this they 
doe for the least anger they conceive, as 
desperate men.”— O’. Jkdbi in Furchas, ii. 
1724. 

1002. Be (Viuto, speaking of the Java- 
nese: “They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
ambucoB in order to get satisbiction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach (»f 
such an <jne he would still ju’ess forward 
without fear till he got at his foe.”— 

IV. iii. 1. 

,, In another i)assage {ih. vii. 14) 
Be Couto sjieaks of the amoucos of 
Malabar just us Bella Valle d(»es below. 
In Dec. VI. viii. 8, ho descrilies how, 
on the death of the King of Pimentii, in 
action with the Portuguose, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amoucoB with the 
usual ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
one side, and swearing by their juigods to 
avenge the King’s death.” 

160S. “ E’lte es el genero de milicia de la 
India, y los Reyes seilalan mas o menos 
AmcycB (6 Amaccs, que todo es uno) para 
su guardaordinaiia.” — Hanliovian, Historia^ 
48. . 

1604. ‘ * Auia hecho vna j unta de Amcocs, 
con BUS ceremonias para venir a morir 
adonde el Panical auia sedo muerto,’' — 
<?Mcrj’cro, Rcladmy 91. 

1611. “Vicercy. What is the meaning 
of amcuccB t Scldier. It means men who 
have made up their mind to die in killing 
as many as they can, as is done in the parts 
about Malaca by those whom they call 
amonocB in the language of the country.” 


— CoutOf DiaJoffo do Sohlado Pratico, 2ad 
part, p. 9.— (Pnnted at Lisbon in 1790). 

1615. “Hos inter Nairos genus est et 
ordo quern Amccas vocant quibus ob studium 
rei l>ellicae j)raecii>ua laiis tribuitur, et 
omnium hal>entur validissimi.” — Jarric^ 
Thenavrus^ i. 05. 

1624. * ‘ Though two kings may be at ws^. 
either enemy takes great heed not to kill 
the King of the ojiposite faction, nor yet to 
strike his umbrella, wherever it may go . . . 
for the whole kingdom of the slain or 
wiiunded king would be bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemv, or all, if needful, to ^lerish in the 
attempt. The gi-eater the king’s dignity 
amcmg these jcojde, the kuiger period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge ; • • • this 
Iieriod or method of revenge is termed 
Amoco, and so they say that the Amoco of 
the Samori lasts one day ; the Amoco of the 
king of Cochin lasts a life-time ; and so of 
others.’’ — F. dd/a Valle ^ ii. 745. 

1648. “ I)errierp ces palissades s’estoit 

cache un cofpiin dc Pantamois (jui estoit 
re Venn de la Mecque et jemoit k Moqua . . . 
il court par les rues et tue tons ceux cju’il 
rencontre. . . — Fnnrnii?', V. dc8 Didcs^liv. 

iii. ch. 24. 

16.5P. “ I saw in this month of February 

at Batavia, the breasts tom with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner; 
and af tor this he was broken on the w'heel 
from below upwards. I’his was because 
througli the evil habit of eating opium (ac- 
c« >rding to the g< (dless custom « )f thelntlians), 
lie ha<l become mad and raised the cry of 
Amocle (niisp. for Amock) .... in which 
mad state he liail slain five jiersons .... 
This was the third Amock-cryer whom I 
saw during that visit to Batavia (a few 
months) broken on the wheel for murder.” 

♦ ♦ # » 

. . . “ Such a murderer and Amock-runner 
has sometimes the fame of being an invin- 
cible hero because he has so manfully re- 
jnilscd all those who tried to seize him, 
.... So the Ketlit'rlands Government is 
ciunpelled when such an Amock-runner is 
taken alive to lumish him in a terrific 
maimer." — Walter Schidzcns Oitt-Indische 
JRcm -Feadnriljuiaf (German ed.), Amster- 
dam, 1676, pp. 19-20, and 227. 

H)72. “Every community (of the Mala- 
bar Christians), every church has its own 
Amouchi, which .... are jieople who take 
an oath to protect with their own lives the 
persons and places put under their safe- 
guard, from all and every harm.” — P, Vitir 
cenzo MariOj 145, 

„ “If the Prince is slain the amouchi, 
who are numerous, would avenge him desper- 
ately. These are soldiers who swear to defend 
the King’s life with their owm. If he be in- 
jured they put on festive raiment, take 
leave of their parents, and with fire and 
sword in hand invade the hostile territory, 
burning every dwelling, and slaying man, 
woman, and child, sparing none, until they 
themselves falL”— J6. 237-8. 
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1673. “And they (the Mahommedans) 
are hardly restrained from running a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till 
they be slain themselves), especially if they 
have been at Hodfje, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
— Fryerf 

1687. Dryden assailing Burnet 
“ Prompt to assault, and careless of defence, 

In\’iilnerable in his impudence. 

He dares the World; and eager of a 
name, 

He thrusts about and pistles into fame. 

Prontless and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And 7 'mis an Indian Muck at all he 
meets.” 

Tfie Hind and fhc Panther, line 2477. 

1689. “Those that run these are calle«l 
Amould, and the doing of it Itiinniny a 
Muck.” — Ovi nylon, 237. 

1712. “Amouco (Ternuj da India) val o 
mesmoque Imniem deterniinado e ai»ostado 
(pie desjireza a vida e ni'io teme a morte.” — 
Blntcnu, s. v. 

1727. “I answered him that I could no 
longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would run a 
Muck (which is a mad Custom among the 
Maflayas when they liecome desperate).” — 
A, Hamilton, ii. 231. 

1737. 

“ Satire’s my weaprm, but I’m too discreet 

To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet.” 
Pope, Im. of Horace, B. II. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71. “ These acts of indiscriminate 
murder are called by us mucks, because the 
l>eri)etrator8 of them, during their frenzy, 
continually cry out amok, amok, which sig- 
nifies kill, kill. . .” — Staroriniis, i. 291. 

1783. At Bencoolen in this year (1760) 
— “ the Count (d'Estaing) afraid of an insur- 
rection among the Buggesses .... invited 
several to the Fort, and when these had 
entered the Wicket was shut upon them ; in 
attempting to disann them, they nutnya' 
7n<icd, that is ran a muck ; tliey drew their 
cresses, killed one or two Frenchmen, 
wounded others, and at last suffered them- 
selves, for supporting this point of honour.” 
— Forrest's Voyayc to Mcrynl, 77. 

1784. “ It is not to be controverted that 
these desjierate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives monyarno, do actually take place, 
and frefuiently too, in some parts of the 
east (in Java in particular).” — Marsden, H. 
of Sumatra, 239. 

1788. “We are determined to run a- 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders.” — Mem. 
of a Malayan family, 60. 

1798. “At Batavia, if an ofl&cer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his reward 
18 very considerable ; but if he kill them, 
nothing is added to his usual pay. . .” — 
Translator of Stavorinus, i. 294. 

1803. “We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more full 


of opium than usual, they (the Malays) will 
run a muck from C’ape Comorin tc the 
Caspian.”— .Syd/jr?/ Works, 3rd ed. iii. 

6 . 

1840. “On the 8th July, 1840, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay house-builder in Penang, 
rauamok . . . . killed an old Hindu wo- 
man, a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling 
girl .about 3 years old .... and wounded 
two Hindus, three Kliiigs, and two Chinese, 
of whom onl}* two survived. . . . On the 
trial Sunan declared he did not know what 
he was about, and i>ersisted in this at the 
jdace (»f execution. . . . The amok took 
jilace on the 8th, tlie trial <»n the 13th, and 
the execution on the lotli duly, — all within 
8 days.’’— d. Ind. Arch, vol. iii. 400-01. 

1849. “ A man sitting <piietly among his 

friends and relative'^, will witliout provoca- 
ti«»n suddenly start ii]), weapon in hand, and 
slay all within his reach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, “ The Devil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, 1 did not know 
Avhat I was about.” I liave received the 
same re}»ly on at least 20 different occasions; 
on examination of these njonomaniacs, I 
have generally found, tliom labouring under 
some gastric disease, or troubles^nne ulcer 
.... The Ba<f<\s, whether from revenge 
or disease, arc by far the most addicted to 
run amok. J should think three-fourths of 
all t)ie cases I have scten have been by 
persons of this nati<tn.‘' — Dr. T. Oxley, in 
J. Ind. Arch ip. iii. 532. 

1873. “They (the English) .... crave 
governors who, not having bound them- 
selves before! j and to “run amuck,” may 
give the land some chance of re])Ose.” — 
Black icoo{V» Mayazinc, dune, 1873, 759. 

1875. “On being struck the Malay at 
once stabbed Arshad with a krm\ the 
blood of the ]»eoi)le who had witnessed the 
deed was aroused, they ran amok, attacked 
Mr. Birch, wlio was bathing in a floating 
bath close to the shore, stabl)ed and killed 
him .” — Sir W. I). Jerroia to the E. of Car- 
narvon, Nov. 10, 1875. 

1870. “ Twice over, while we were wen(l- 

ing our way u]i the steep hill in (ialata, it 
was (nir luck to see a Turk ‘ run a-muck ’ 
.... nine times out of ten this frenzy is 
feigned, but not always, as for instance in 
the case where a ju’iest took to running 
a-muck on an Austrian IJoyd’s lK)at on the 
I Black Sea, and after killing one (»r two 
passengers, and wounding (others, was onlpr 
stopjied by repeated shots hvmi the captain s 
pistol.” — Barkley, Fire Yearn in Bulyaria, 
240-241. 

1877. The Times of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal muck run l»v a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Horne, Liver- 
x)ol ; and the Overland Times of India 
31st August) another run by a sepoy at 
Meerut. 

1879. “ Running a-muck does not seem 
to be cjonfined to the Malays. At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
ireoole celebrating the festa of St. John the 
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Bax)tiBty a maniac rushed out, snatched up 
a l^ife from a butcher’s stall, and fell ui)on 
everyone he came across .... before he 
was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, aniong whom was one 
little child.”— Pa// Malt Gazette, July 1. 

Anaconda^ S. This word for a 
great python, or boa, is of very obscure 
origin. It is now applied in scientific 
zoology as the specific name of a gi-eat 
S. American water- snake. Cuvier has : 
“ Ii'AnaCOlldo {Boa snjtale ti inKriiia, 
L. — Boa e/ 7 wa//(;a,rnnceMax.),” {Btfjoe 
A'uhncd, 1829, ii. 78). Again, m the 
OjfU'Aal Jiejtort jiroparcd by the Bra- 
zilian Government foi' the I’liiladelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find : “ Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the . . . 
eucuriu or sucuriaha (B. anaCOnda). 
■whoso skins are used for boots and 
shoes and other pur])oses.’^ And as 
the subject was engnging our atten- 
tion we read the following in the Bt. 
Ju'aivs's Gazette of April 8, 1882 : — 

“A very unpleasant account is given 
by a Brazilian ]>a])er, the ]\tz do J^oeo 
of Biamantino, of the? proceedings of a 
huge watei’-snake called the stteiirnt/u, 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil .... A slave, with 
some companions, was fishing vnth a 
not ill thtJ river, when ho was sud- 
denly scazed by a sucarniju, who made 
an elYort with his hinder coils to cany 
oft’ at the same time another of the 
fishing party," AVe had naturally sup- 
posed the name to be S. American, 
and its 8. American character was 
rather corroboratid by our tuiding in 
Bamusio’s versi<»n of I’ietro Martiro 
d’Angheria such 8. American names as 
Anacauchoa and Anac'aona. 8orious 
doubt was however thi'own on tho 
American origin of tlu^ word when we 
found that Mi’. II. AV, Bates entirely 
disbelieved it, and when we failed 
to trace the name in any older books 
about 8. America. 

In fact tho oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Bay, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
belonged, to Oejdon. This occurs in 
his Syi^opsis Mtthodiea Animalium 
Quadrvpediim et Serpeiithd Gmeris, 
Lond. 1693. In this he gives a Cata- 
logue of Indian Serpents, w^hich he 
had received from his friend Dr. Tan- 
cr^ Bobinsoii, and which the latter 
had noted e Muaeo Leydensi. No. 8 in j 
this list runs as follows : ! 


“ 8. Serpens Indicus Buhalmus, 
AnftiHttidaift Zeylonensibus, id est Bu- 
balorum aliommoue jumentorum 
membra couterens,’^ p. 332, 

Ho adds, that on this No. 8 should 
he read what D. Cleyerus has said in 
the Ephem. German. "An. 12, obser. 7, 
entitled : Be Serpente may no Indiae 
Orientalis Urohvhalnm deylutiente. The 
serpent in cj^uestion was 25 feet long. 
Bay quotes m abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo; 
how% if tho resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to a tree, and com- 
pressed against it; how the noise of 
the crashing bones is heard as far as 
a cannon ; how the crushed carcase is 
covered with saliva, etc. It is added, 
that tho country-people (apparently 
this is in Amboyna) regard this great 
serpent as most desirable food. 

Again, in 1768, wo find in tho Scots 
Mayazine, App. p. 673, hut quoted 
from “London pap. Aug. 1768,’' and 
signed by B. Edwin, a professed eye 
witness, a story with tho following 
heading: “ Doscrii^tion of the Ana- 
conda, a monstrous species of seri)ent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many years resident in tlio Island of 

C’oylon in tho East Indies 

The Ceylom^se seemed to know the 
creature well; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it." lie describes its 
seizing and disi)osing of an enoi’mous 
“tyger." The serpent Claris on the 
“tygor" from a tree, attacking first 
W’ith a bite, then partially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree .... “bind- 
ing his body rt>und both the tj’ger and 
tho tree with all his violence, till the 
ribs and other bones began to give 
way .... each gi^ing a loud crack 
when it burst .... the iioor creatui’e 
all this time was living, and at every 
loud crash of its bones gave a houl, 
not loud, yet piteous enough to pierce 
the crudest heart.” 

Then the serpent drags away its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, but it is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on the description by 
“ D. Cleyerus,” which is quoted by 
Bay. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, “ B. Edwin ” has developed the 
Bomance of the Anaconda out of the 
descrijition of D. Cleyerus, exactly as 

Mynheer Forsch ” some years later 
developed the Bomance of tlie Upas out 
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of the older stories of poison tree of 
Macassar. Indeed, when we find “ Dr, 
Andrew Cleyer ’’ mentioned among 
the early relaters of these latter stories, 
the suspicion becomes strong that both 
romances had the same author, and 
that “B. Edwin” was also the tme 
author of the wonderful history told 
imder the name of Eoorsch, (See fur- 
ther under Upas). 

In Percival’s Ceylon (1803) we read : 
“ Before I arrived in the island I had 
heard many stories of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and buffaloes, and so daring as 
even to attack the elephant ” (p. 303). 
Also, in Pridham’s Ceylon and Us 
] )epeiidn\ci€S (1849, ii. 750—51) : 
“ Fimhera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in English as the rock-snake.” 
Emerson Tennont [Ceylon^ 4th ed. 
1800, i. 196J vsays : “ The great python 
(the “boa’^ as it is commonly desig- 
nated by Europeans, the “ anaconda’^ 
of Eastern story), which is supposed to 
crush the bones of an elephant, and to 
swallow a tiger” .... It may bo sus- 
pected that the letter of “ B. Edwin” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these 
passages. Still we have the authority 
of Bay’s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacoitdaia^ was at Leyden ap- 
plied as a C’eylonese name to a speci- 
men of this python. The only inter- 
pretation of this that wo can offer is 
Tamil dnai-koudra — ‘which killed an 
elephant ’ ; an appellative, but not a 
name. We have no authority for the 
application of this appellative to a 
snake, though the passages quoted 
from Percival, Pridham, and Tennent, 
are all suggestive of such stories, and 
the interpretation of the name Ana- 
condaia given to Bay: Bubalorum 
.... membra conterens,” is at least 
quite analogous as an appellative. 

It may be added that in Malay, 
an a ka n da signifies ‘ ‘ one that is well- 
born,” which does not much help us. 

Ananas, s. The Pine-apple (Ana- 
nassa sativa^ Lindl. ; Bromdia Ananas ^ 
L.), a native of *the hot regions of 
Mexico and Panama. It abounded, as 
a cultivated plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. The 
Brazilian Nana^ or, perhaps Nanas, ^ve 
the Portuguese A nanas ovAnanaz. This 
name has, wo believe, accompanied 


the fimit whithersoever, except to 
England, it has travelled from its 
home in America. A pine w’'as brought 
home to Charles V., as related by J. 
D’ Acosta below. The plant is stated 
to have been first, in Eui-ope, culti- 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
England it first fruited at BicWond, 
in {Sir M. Decker’s garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the East was early 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine- 
apples on the islands adjoining Singa- 
pore, or their profusion in a seemingly 
wild -state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern borders of 
Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another honiisphoro. But, as in 
the case of tobacco, the name be- 
wray cth its true origin, whilst the 
largo natural family of plants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American. 
The names given by Oviedo, probably 
those of Hispaniola, are laiama as a 
general name, and Bonianaan^ Aiagiia 
for two species. Pino-ap])lo8 used 
to cost a pardao (a com difficult 
to determine tlio value of in thoso 
daj^s, but see under the word) when 
first introdiK^ed in Malabar, says 
Linschotcn, but “now there are so 
many grown in the country, that 
they are veiy good cheapo” (91). 
Athanasius Kirchcr, in the middle of 
the 17 th century, speaks of tho 
ananas as produced in groat abundance 
in the Chinese provinces of Canton, 
Kiangsu, and Fuhkien. In Ibii Mu- 
hammad Wali’s //. of the Conqwst of 
Assam, wiitten in 1()()2, the pine- 
apples of that region are commended 
for size and flavour. In tho last years 
of tho preceding century, Carlotti 
(1599) already commends tho ex- 
cellent anawjts of Malacca. But even 
some 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
was growm profusely in Wostera India, 
as we loam from Cm\ d’ Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the A In that (about 
1590) the ananas was habitually 
served at the table of Akbar, the 
price of one being reckoned at only 4 
dams, or of a rupee ; whilst Akbar’s 
son J ahangir states that the fiuit came 
from the sea-ports in tho possession of 
the Portuguese. — (Seo Ain, i. 66-68). 


* Tlie English Cyclop, states* on tlie authority 
of the Sloane MSS. tliat the pine was brought 
into England by the Earl of Portland, in 1000. 
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in t?te 15th Century^ the traveller, 
speaking of a place called Pancxniia 
(read Fauconia, apparently Pegu), is 
made to say : ** they have jiine-applea^ 
oranges, chestnuts, melons, hut small 
and CTeen, white sandal-wood and 
camphor.” 

We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was the 
Ananas^ which has carried that Ameri- 
can name with it round the world. 
Whatever the AssjTian representation 
was intended for, Conti seems to have 
stated, in the words pinus hahent (as it 
runs in Poggio’s Latin) merely that they 
had pine-trvea. We do not understand 
on what ground the translator intro- 
duced pine-a/itp/es. If indeed any fruit 
was meant, it might have been that of 
the screw-nine, which though not oaten 
might perhaps have been seen in the 
bazars of P(^gu, as it is used for some 
economical puiposcs. But pmus does 
not moan f nut at all. ‘ Pine-cones ’ 
oven would have boon expressed by 
pineaa or the Hko. 

Anchediva, Aigediva, n.p. A 

small island off the west coast of 
India, a little south of Carwar, which 
is the subject of frequent and interest- 
ing mention in the early narratives. 
The name is interpreted by Malayalini 
os afiju-divu, * Five Islands,’ and If this 
is correct belongs properly to the whole 
group. This may, however, bo only 
an endeavour to intoi^pret an old name, 
which is perhaps traceable in 'Aiyibicop 
'Srja-os of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
example of the slovenliness of English 
professional map-making that Keith 
Johnston’s Boyal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of this famous 
island. It has, between land surveys 
and sea-charts, been omitted altogether 
by the compiler. But it is plain enough 
in the Admiralty chaits ; and the way 
Birch speaks of it in his transla- 
tion of Alboquerquo as “an Indian 
seaport, no longer nmrked on the 
maps,” is odd (ii. 168). 

c. 1345. Ibn Batata gives no name, 
but Anjediva is certainly the island of which 
he thus speaks: “We left behind us the 
island (of SindSbflr or Goa), i)as.sing close to 
it, and cast anchor by a small island near 
the mainland, where there was a temple, 
with a grove and a reservoir of water. 
When we had landed on this little island we 
found there a Jogi leaning against the wall 
of a Budkhdnah or house of idols. 
JBatutat iv. G3. 


The like may be said of the Roteiro 
of V. da Gama’s voyage, which like- 
wise gives no name, but describes in 
wonderful correspondence with Ibn 
Batuta; as does Correa, even to the 
Jogi, still there after 150 years ! 

1408. “So the Captain-Major ordered 
Nicolas Coello to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the w.ater was ; and he found in 
the said island a building, a church of great 
ashlar* work, which had been destroyedbythe 
Moors, as the country i>eople said, only the 
cha|>el had been covered with straw, and 
they used to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst of the body of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a tanquc of wrought ashlar 
in which we t(^ok as much water as we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood a great tam/uc of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moref»ver we ffiund in front of 
the cliurch a beach where we careened the 
ship.” — JRotciro, 95. 

1.510. “ I quitted this jdace, and went to 

another island which is called Anzediva. . . 
There is an excellent port between the 
island an<l the mainland, and very good 
water is found in the said island.” — Var- 
thcma, 120. 

c. 1552. “ Dorn Francesco de Almeida 

arriving at the Ishind of Anchediva, the first 
thing lie did was to send Joa(» Homem with 
letters to the Factors of C-ananor, Cochin, 
and Coulao. . . BaiTOS, I. viii. 9. 

c. 1561. “They went and jmt in at Ange- 
diva, where they enjoyed themselves inu(m ; 
there were good water s])rings, and there 
was in the upper ])art of the island a tank 
I built with stone, with very good water, and 
much wt>od ; . . . there were no inhabitants, 

I only a beggar man whom they called 
Jognrdcs . . , — Correa, Hak. Soc. 239. 

1727 . “In January, 1CG4, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went back to England . . . . 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to pass 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Aniadwa, to winter at. 

. . . Here they stayed from April to Octo- 
ber, in which time they buried above 200 of 
their Men.” — A. Hamilton, i. 182. At p. 
274 the name is printed more correctly 
Ainjediva. 

Andaman, n.p. Tho name of a 
group of Islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by tribes of a negrito race, 
and now partiallj’’ occupied as a 
convict settlement under the Govern- 
ment of India. Tho name (though 
perhaps obscurely indicated by Pto- 
lemy — seo H. i . in Proega. R. G. 
Soc. 1882, p. 665), first appears dis- 
tinctly in the Arab narratives of the 
I 9th.centi^^ The persistent charge of 
I cannibalism seems to have been un- 
founded. 
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A. I), 851. “Beyond are two islands 
divid^ by a sea called AndSmiJi. The 
natives of these isles devour men alive ; 
their* hue is black, their hair woolly ; their 
countenance and eyes have something fright- 
ful in them .... they go naked, and have 
no boats . . ^^--Rdation des Voyages, tf c. 
I)ar Rcinaud, i. 8. 

c. 1050. These islands are mentioned 
in the great Tan jore temple-inscription (11th 
cent.) as TinutiUtvu, ‘Islands of Impurity,’ 
inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1202. “Angamanain is a very large 
Island. The ]>e()ple are without a King and 
are idolaters, and no better than wild beasts 
.... they are a niost^cruel generation, 
and eat everybody that they can catch if 
not of their own race.” — Marco Polo, Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c. 1430. . . . “ leaving on his right hand 
an island called Andemania, whicm means 
the island of (lold, the circumference of 
whicli is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. No trav'cllers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken they are torn to ])ieces and devoured 
l)y these cruel savages.” — Conti, in India in 
XV. Cent 8. 

c. 15(I(). “ Da Nicubar sino a Pegii e vna 

catena d’Isole infinite, delle quali niolte 
8ono habitate da gente seluaggia, e chiam- 
ansi Isole d’Andeman .... e so per dis- 
gratia si i^crde in (pieste Isole qualche naue, 
come gisi se n’ha perso, non no scampa al- 
cuno, che tutti gli amazzano, e mangiano,” 
— Cesare dc' Fcdcrici, in Ji<t7n. iii. 301. 

1727. “The Islands o])posite the Coast 
of Ttinarcrin are the Andemans. Tlu^y lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
with many dangerems Banks and Rocks; they 
are all inh.abited with Canihah, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat if 
sheajjproach near the Shore, and attack her 
with their wooden Weai)ons. . . . .” — A, 
Hamilton, ii. 0.5. 

Andor, s. I’ort. * a litter,’ and used 
in tlie "old Portuguese writers for a 
palankin. 

1.^)2. “ The Moors all were on foot, and 

their (‘ai>tain was a valiant Turk, who as 
being their Captain, for the honour of the 
'''as carried in an Andor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, from which lie gave his 
ordera as if he were on horseback.” — Barros, 
II. vi. viii. 

c. 1700. “ Of the same nature as palan- 

Kwns, but of a different name, are what 
they call andolas .... these arc much 
cheaijer, and less esteemed. i. 1.55. 

Andmm, s. Malay ril. Undram. 
Me form of hydrocele common in S. 
Mdia. It ^ was first described by 
K^mpfer, in his Decas, Leyden, 1694. 
;^(See also his Amomitates Exoticae, 
Pascic. III. pp. 557 seq^. 

Angely-wood, s, Tamil anjill- 


maram ; Artocarpm hirsuta, Lam. A 
wood of great value on the Western 
Coast, for shipbuilding, house-build- 
ing, &c. 

1644. “Another thing which this province 
of Mallavar produces, in abundance and of 
excellent quality, is timber, particularly 
that called Angelim, which is most durable, 
lasting many years, insomuch that oven if 
you desire to build a great number of sliips, 
or vessels of any kind .... you may 
make tliom all in a year.” . . ,—Bocai*ro, 
MS. f. 315. 

Angengo, n.p. A place on the 
Travaucoro coast, tho site of an old 
English Factory ; properly said to be 
A^U-tengll, the trivial moaning of 
which would bo “ five coco-nuts.” 

This name gives rise to tho marvel- 
lous rhapsody of the once famous Ahb6 
Raynal, regarding “ Sterne’s Eliza,” of 
which we quote below a few sentences 
from the 3| pages of close print which 
it fills. 

1711. “Anjengo is a small Fort belonging 
to tho Emjlisk East India Company. . There 
are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . most 
of whom are Topazes, or iiiungrcl Portu- 
guese. ” — Loe.kycr, 190. 

178:^. “ Terri toirqd'Anjinga ; tu n’es rion ; 
mais tu as donm^ naissanee h, Eliza. Un jour, 
CCS ontreixHs . , , ne subsisteroiit ])lus , , , 
mais si mes ecrits out (|uelque durde, le nom 
d’Anjinga rest ora dans leimhiioiie des hom- 
ines. . . Anjinga, c'ost ii I'influeiice do ton 
heureux eliinat qu’elle devoit, sans doute, 
cot accord j)rcHquincomj)atiblo de voluptd 
et de d(5cencc (jui accoiripagnoit toutesa ijer- 
sonne, et qui se mtdoit a tons ses mouve- 
ments, &c., &c,” — Hist. Phifosophiqac dcs 
Deux Indus, ii. 72-73. 

Anicut, s. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presidency for tho dam 
constructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
drawn off from it ; tho cardinal work 
in fact of the great irrigation systems. 
Tho word, which has of late years 
become familiar all over India, is the 
Tamil comp. anai^lzatUi, ‘ Dam- 
building. ’ 

1776. “ Sir— We have receiv ed your letter 
of the 24th. If the Kajah pleases to go to 
the Anacut, to see the repair of the ban^ 
we can have no objection, but it wiU not be 
convenient that you should leave tlie gar- 
rison at present.” — Letter from Council at 
Madras tti Lt.-Col. Harper, Comm, at Tan- 
jore, in E. I. Pajters, 1777, 4to, i. 836. 

1784. “As the cultivation of the Tan- 
jore country appears, by all the surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Cauvery, which can only be 
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1800. “And atte what place ye Knyghte 

came to Lond^ theyre ye tfolke wor- 

schyppen II. Idolys in cheefe. Ye ffyrste 
is wherefore ye cheefe londynge 

place of theyr Metropole is hy^dit 

Ext. from a of ^ir 

John Mandeville^ lately discovered.^ 

1877. “ This bunder is of comparatively 

recent date. Its name ' Apollo ’ is an Eng- 
lish corruption of the native word Palloxo 
(fish), and it was probably not extended and 
brought Intf) use for passenger traffic till 

about the year 1810 ” — ATocfeaw, 

Chiide to Bombaii, 107. 

The last work adds a note: “Sir M. 
Westropj) gives adiffiirent derivation . . . .: 
Polo, a corrujjtion of JVtfwa, derived from 
Pdlf which inter aim means a fighting ves- 
sel, by which kind of craft the locality w'av 
probably frerjnented. .From Piihra or Pul- 
war, the bunder now called Apollo is sup- 
posed to take its name. In the memorial of 
a grant of land, dated Tith Dec., 1743, the 
pdkMdem <|nestion is called Pallo.” — Jliifh 
Court Hcportgj iv. pt. 3. 

Apricot, 8. Prunvs Ar'i^iemaca, L. 
This English word is of curious origin, 
as Dozy expounds it. Tlio Homans 
called it Malum Armcuiacuni and also 
(Persicum?) maerox^ or ‘early.’ Of 
this the Greeks made ttpolkokkiop^ &c. 
and the Arab conciuerors of Byzantine 
provinces took this up as hirkok and 
harkoky with the article al-harkok, 
whence Sp. albarcoque, Port, albri- 
COque, alhoqxwrtjuey Ital. alhercovvay 
alhicmca^ Prov. aubricot, nmhrivoty 
Er. abricot, Dutch, abricock, alri- 
Jcoos, Eng. apricock, apricot. Dozy 
mentions that Dodonaous, an old 
Dutch writer on i)lantH, gives the 
vernacular name as Vrwpe Persm, 
‘ Early Peaches,’ whicli illustrates the 
origin. In the Cyprus bazars, apricots 
are sold as xpvor6pr]\a ; but the less 

oetical name of * kill-julius^ is given 

y sailors to the small hard kinds 
common to St. Ilelena, the Caj>e, 
China, &c. Zardalfi (Pers.) ‘yellow- 
plum,’ is the common name in India. 

1615. “I received a letter from Jorge 
Durois . . . with a baskitof aprecockes for 
myselfe. . .” — Cocks's DUtrity i. 7. 

1711. * ' Aprioocks — the rer«ians call 
Kill Franks, because Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger are often hurt by them.” — 
Lockycr, p. ^1. 

Aral^ s. This, it may be said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ‘ an Arab 
horse.’ 

1298. “ Car il va du port d’Aden en Inde 


* A fHend here queries : * By Mr. Shapira?* 


moult grant quantity de bons destriero 
arrabint et chevaus et grans roncins de ij 
Belles.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 36. 

1338. “ Alexandre descent du destrier 

Arrabis.” — Ronirnant iV Alexandre (BodL 
MS.). 

c. 1590. “ There are fine horses bred in 
every i>art of the country ; but those of 
Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs.” — Ain, 
i. 133. 

1825. “Arabs are excessively scarce and 
dear; and one whicli was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing.” — Hcber, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844. A local magistrate at Simla 
had returned from an unsuccessful investi- 

ation. An acquaintance hailed him next 

ay : ‘ So 1 hear you came back re iufectdV 
‘ No such thing,’ w.'is the reply ; ‘ 1 came 
back on niff (jrcy Arab ! ’ 

1856. 

“ . . . the true blood-royal of his r^e. 

The silver Arab with his purple veins 
IVanslucent, and his nostrils cavenicd wide, 
And flaming eye. ...” 

The Banyan Tree. 

Arakan, Arracan, n.p. This is 
an Em’opoan fomi, perhaps through 
Malay, of Itakhainy, the name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur J’liayre to bo 
a corruption of the Skt. rakskasa, Pali 
rakkhaso, i.e. ‘ogre’ or the like, a 
word applied by the early Buddhist 
propagationists to unconverted tribes 
t)f alien race with whom they came in 
contact. 

It is not impossible that the *Apyvprj 
of Ptolemy, which unquestionably re- 
presents Arakan, may disguise the 
name by which tlie country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ‘ Silver-land ’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 

We may notice, without lajung any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Beal’s 
account of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 0-?t- 
ki-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like Argyre, and not into 
any other yet recognisable (see J. E. 
A. S. (N. S.) xiii. 560, 562). 

c. 1420 — 30.. ^ “ Mari deinceps cum mense 
integro ail ostium Bachani fluvii pervenis- 
set.” — N. Conti, in Poggius, De Varictate 
Fortune. 

1516. “ Dentro fra terra del detto re^o 

di Vemia, verso tramontana vi vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... con- 
fina similmente col regno di Begala e col 
regno di Aua, e chiamasi Aracan.” — IBarbosa, 
in Jtamusio, i. 316. 

1545. “ They told me that coming from 
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India in the ship of J orge Manhoz (who was a 
householder in Goa), towards the Port of Oha- 
tigaon in the kingdom of|Bengal, they were 
wrecked upon the shoals of Racaoxi owing 
to a badly kept watch.’*— Pinto, cap. clxvii. 

1552. “ Up to the Caiie of Negraes . . . 

will be 100 leagues, in which space are these 
populated places, Chocoriit, Bacalfi, Arra- 
C&o City, capital of the Kingdom so styled 
, . . .''—BarruSf I. ix. 1. 

1508. “ Questo He di Eachan ha il suo 

stato in mezzo la costa, tra il Regno di 
Bengala e (piello di Pegh, ed b il maggiore 
nemico che habbia il Re del Pegh.”--Ccsarc 
</c’ FedericU io Pawi. iii. 306. 

1586. “. . . . Passing by the Island of 

Sundiua, Port(^ grande, or the Countrie of 
TipiJera, the Kingdom of Eecon and Mo{/cp * 
.... our course was S. and by E. which 
brought vs to the barre of Negrais.” — It. 
J itch in HaM. ii. 301. 

c. 1500. “To the S.E. of Bengal is a 
large country called Arkung to wdiich the 
Bunder of (’hittagong projwly belongs.” — 
Oladwiii^s Ayan, cd. 1800, ii. 4. 

1673. . A mixture of that Race, 

the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Bastard-brood 
lurking in the Islands at the Mouths of the 
Ganges, by the name of Racanners.”! — 
Fryer, 219. 

1726, “It is called by some Portuguese 
Orrakan, by otliers ainong them Arra- 
kaon, and bv some again Bakan (after its 
capital), and also ilZw.” * — Vahntija, v. 

140. 

1727. “ Arackan has the C-onveniency of 
a n(»ble spacious River.”— A. Ham. ii. 30. 

Arbol Triste, s. The tree or shrub, 
80 called by Poi'tuguese writers ajrjrears 
to bo the Nyctaiithcs arhor tristis, or 
Amhinn jasmine. (N. O, Jasminete), a 
native of the drier parts of India. 

Arcot, n.p. Arlmt, a famous fortress 
and town in the Madras territory, 05 
miles from Madras. The name is do- 
rived by Bp. C-aldwell from Tamil ar- 
kdd, ‘ the Six F orcsts, ’ confinned by the 
Tamil-French Diet. , which gives a foimi 
Arukadu— ^Six forCts.’ Notmthstand- 
ing the objection made by Maj.-Gen. 
Cunningham in his Geoy. of Ancient 
India, it is probable that Arcot is the 
^ApKQTov S^aiKdov 2copa of Ptolemy, 

‘ Ai’katu, residence of K. Sora.' 

c. 13^. “ We lauded with them on the 

be^h, in the county of Ma’bar, . . , . we 
arrived at the fortress of Harkatu, where 
we passed the night .” — Jbn Batata, iv. 187, 
188. 

1785. “ It may be said that this letter 

was written by the Nabob of Arcot in a 


^ SeeKug. 

t The word is miamlnied Buccamers ; but see 
Fryer’s Index. 


moody humour. .... Certainly it was ; 
but it is in such humours that the truth 
comes o\xV^—Biirkc s Speech, Feb. 28th. 

Areca, s. Tho sood (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
catechu, L., commonly, though some- 
what improperly called ‘betel-nut’; 
the term betel (q. v.) belonging in 
roalitj^ to tho leaf whieh is chewed 
along with the areca. Though so widely 
cultivated the jialm is unknown in a 
truly indigenous state. Tho word is 
Malaydlam adahka, and comes to us 
through tho Pt)rtuguese. 

1.510. "When they eat the said loaves 
(betel), they e.'it with tliem a certain fruit 
which is called eoffolo, and the tree of the 
said coffoh is called Arecha.” — Varthema, 
Hak. Soc. , 144. 

1516. “ There arrived there many zam- 

bucf)s .... Avith areca.” — Barbosa, Hak. 
Soc., 64. 

1521 . ‘ ' They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certaine Fruit like aPeare, cut in quarters 
and rolled nj) in leaves of a Tree called 
Bettrc (or Vettelc), like Bay l(>,aves ; which 
having chewed they spit foiBi. It makes 
the mouth red. They say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor coiild live without 
Fiy a fvtia in Purchas, i. 38. 

15'^8. "Til the Mcnda do Betel, or Betel 
duties at (roa .are incliuhal Betel, arequa, 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, tigs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.” Hotel ho, Tomho, 48. 

The Portuguese also formed a word ari- 
(jueira for the tree bearing the nuts. 

1.563. "... and in Malabar they call it 

2 K(C ; ♦ and the Nairn (wlio are the gentle- 
men), call it areca.”— C7artvV/ IJ'O., f. 91 h. 

c. 15GC. "Groat qiiantitie of Archa, 
which is a frnite of the bignesse of nut- 
megs, which fruite they eate in all these 
parts of the Indies, with the leafe of an 
Herbe, which thtjy call Bettell.'^'' — (J. Fred- 
erike, transl. in Hak. ii. 350. 

1.586. "Their friends come and bring 
gifts, cocos, figges, arrecaes, and other 
fruits .” — Fitch in Hakl. ii. 395. 

1689. "... The Neri (t) which isilr.awm 

from the Arequies Tree in a fresh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and ideasant as Milk.” — 
Ovinyton, 239. 

Argemone mexicana. This Ameri- 
can weed (N. O. Papavcrnccie) is notable 
as having ovemin Imha, in every pari 
of which it seems to ho familiar. It is 
known by a variety of names, Firinyl 
dhatdra, gamboge-thistle, &c. 

Argus Pheasant, s. This name, 


* The Tamil is pale. 

t H. and Mahr. ntr, * sap,' but verl is, we are 
told, Guzerati for toddy in some fonn. 
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1860. “ The Aryan tribes in cnn<mering 
India, urgred by the Brahmans, made war 
against the Turanian demon-worship, but 
not always with complete success.^ — Zh\ 
John Wilson^ in JLi/c, 450. 

1861. “ We must request the patience of 

our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component raemlHjrs of the great Arian 
family. The first is the Sanskrit. . . . . 
The second branch of the Arian family is 
the Persian. . . . There are other scions of 
the Arian stock which struck root in the 
soil of Asia, before the Arians reached the 
shores of Euroj^. . . — {Prof. Mar MUlhr '^) 

Edinhuryh Oct. 1851, pi>. 312-313. 

1863, “Sur les sept ijreinieres civilis.v 
tions, ([|ui sont celles de Tancien iiionde, six 
appartiennent, en j)artie au moins, h.la race 
ariane.”— DvV In^yaliU du Races 
ffu7naiMHf i. 304. 

1855. “ I believe all who have lived in 

India will bear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or l^arsee, “Aryan or 
Tamulian,’’ unless they have had a si>ecial 
training, our Euroi)ean ])aintings, prints, 
drawings, and ])hotograj)hs, ])lain or coloured, 
if they are laTidscaiJes, are absolutely unin- 
telligible.”- Afm/o;/ to ArOf 50 (publ. 1858). 

1858. “The Aryan tribes,— for that is 
the name they gave theniselves, both in their 
old and new homes, - brought with them' 
institutions of a siin] dicity almost ])rimi- 
tivc.” — Whitney, Or. <(.• Liny. Studies, ii. 5. 

1861. “ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic languages, 
together likewise with the ancient dialects 
of India and Persia, must havesitrung from 
an earlier language, tlie mother of the whole 
Indo-European or Aryan family of si)eech.” 
—Prof, Max MHUeVy L(vtureH, 1st Ser. 32. 

Wo also find tlio verb Aryanv^e : 

1858. “Thus all India w'as brought 
under the sway, ])hysicalor intellectual and 
moral, of the alien race ; it was thoroughly 
Aryanized.”— u. s. 7. 

Ashrafee, «. Arab, ashrafl, ‘noble,’ 
applied to various gold coins (in analogy 
with tho old English ‘ noble ’ ) , especially 
to the dinar of Egyjd, and to tho gold 
mohr of India. -See Xerafine. 

c. 1550. “There w'as also the sum of 
500,000 Falo^* ashrafies, equal in the 
currency of Persia to 50,000 royal Irak 
tomans.” — Man. of Human un, 125. 

Assa-foetida.— See Hing. 

Assam, n.p. The name applied for 
tho last 3 centuries or more to tho 

g roat valley of the Brahmaputra 
iver, from the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains till it 
enters the groat plain of Bengal. The 
name Asam and sometimes A sham is a 


* A note suggests that Falory, or Fhri, indicates 
florin. 


fonn of A hum or Ahoni, a dynasty of 
Shan race, who entered tho coun^ 
in the nuddle ages, and long ruled it. 

Assam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
properly included. 

c. 1.590. “The dominions of the Rajah 
of Asham ’join to Kamroop : he is a very 
ix>werful prince, lives in great state, and 
when he dies, his principal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried 
alive with his c(>ri)se.” — Gladioin^s Ayeen 
(ed. 1800) ii. 3. 

1082. “Ye Nabob was very busy dis- 
jiatching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent with all jinssible diligence with re- 
cruits for their army, lately overthrown in 
Asham and Siilet, two large plentiful 
countries 8 days’ journey distant fi’om this 
city (Dacca). ’’—.fiTrdvc.s’, Oct. 21>th. 

1770. “ In the bet,dnning of the present 

century, some Bramins of Bengal carried 
their superstitions to Asham, where the 
jieople were so happy as to be guided solely 
l)y the dictates of natural religion.” — Raynal 
(tr. 1777) i. 420. 

1 788. “M. C’hevalier, the late Governor of 
Chandernagore, by permission of the King, 
went as high uj) as the capital of Assam, 
about the year 1762.” — RainciVs Man., 3rd 
ed. p. [299]. 

Assegay, S. An African throwing- 
spear. Dozy has shown that this is 
Berber ::ayhdya, vdth tbe Arabic 
article prefixed (p. 223). Those who 
use it often scorn to take it for a S. 
African or Eastern word. So Oodinho 
de Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21v). 

c. 1270. “ There was the King standing 
with three ‘ exortins ’ (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with javelins [nb lur atza- 
gayes].” — Chronicle of K. Janies of Arayon, 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444. . . . “ They have a quantity of 
azagaias, which are a sort of light darts.” — 
Cadanwsto, Naveyai^Cw prhneira, 32. 

1552. “But in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, some with azagaias 
and shields, and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows.” — Barros, I. iii. 1. 

1572. 

“ Hum de escudo embra^ado, e de azagaia, 

Outro de arco encurvado, e setta ervada.” 

Canwes, i. 86. 

By Burton ; 

“ this, targe on ann and assegai in hand, 

that, with his bended bow, and venom’d 
reed.” 

1600. “These they use to make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to fish .... as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowes, Aponers, 
and Assagayen.” — Disc, of Guinea, from the 
Dutch, in Purchas, ii. 927. 

1608. “Doneques voyant que nous ne 
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pouvions passer, les deux homines sont venu 
en na^ant auprfes de nous, et ajrans en leurs 
mains trois Lancettes ou Asagayes. — 
ffoutman^ 56. 


1666. “Les autres armes offensives (in 
India) sont I’arc et la A^he, le javelot ou 
lagaye . . . ^—liicverwtyy, 132 (ed. 1727). 


1681 “ encontraron diez y nueve 

hombres bazos armados con dardas, y 
axagayas, assi llaman los Arabes vnas 
lancas ]>equeAas arrojadizas, y pelcaron 
con ellos .”— de la Puente, Com- 


pcndio, 87. 


“ Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded assegai. 

And rush wth blind and frantic will 
On all, when few, whose force is skill.” 

Imndlana, by Ld. Stratford de 
Rcdcliffc, Times, March 29. 


Atap or Adap, S. Applied in the 
Malayo- Javanese regions to any palm- 
fronds used in thatching, commonly to 
those of the Nipa, q.v. {Nipafraticans, 
Thunb.). “Although a "wild plant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture is 
not necessary, it is remarkable that its 
name should be the same in all lan- 
guages from Sumatra to the Philip- 
pines.” — [(^rainfurd, Diet. Ind. Arch. 
«*i01). At^p is Javanese for ‘thatch.’ 

1672. “Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 
. . . .” — Beddaeus, Ceylon, 164. 

1600. “Adapol (quae f(»lia sunt sicca et 
vetusta) . . . .” — Bumphins, Herb, Amb. i. 
14. 

1817.^ “ In the maritime districts, atap or 
thatch is rmule .... from the leaves of the 
nipft.''~-ICajffies, Java, i. 106. 

1878. ^ “ The universal roofing of a Perak 
house is Attap stretched over bamboo 
raftt^rs and ridge-poles. This attap is the 
dried leaf of the nipah palm, doubled over a 
small stick of bamboo, or nibomj.” — McNair, 
Pirnk, <lv. 164. 


Atlas, s. An obsolete word for 
‘ satin,’ from tho Arab, atlas, used in 
that sense, literally ‘ bare ’ or ‘ bald ’ 
(wmp. the Italian raso for ‘ satin ’). 
The word is still used in German. 

1284. “ Cette meme nuit par ordre du 

Sultan quinze cents de sea Mamlouks furent 
rev^tus de robes d’atlas rouges brod^es. . .” 
—Makrizi, t. ii. pt. L, 69. 

„ ^ “The Sultan Mas’ud clothed his 
doM with trappings of a^lasof divers colours, 
and put bracelets upon them.” — Fakhrl, p. 
68 . 

1505. “ Kaso por seda rasa.” — Atlas, 

Vocahular Arauigo of Fr. P, de Alcala. 

1673. “ They go Rich in Apparel, their 

Turbats of Gold, Damask’d liold Atlas 
Coats to their Heels, Silk, Alajah or Cut- 
tanee breeches. 1%. 


1683. “ I saw ye to and Atlasses 
in ye Warehouse, and gave directions con- 
cerning their several colours and stripes.” — 
Hedges, April 6. 

1689. (Surat) “is renown ’d for ... . 
rich Silks, such as Atlasses .... and for 
Zarhafts.* . . .''—Ovington, 21S. 

1712. In tho Spectator of this year are 
advertised “ a purple and gold Atlas gown ” 
and “a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver.”— Cited in Malcolm's 
Anecdotes (1808), 429. 

1727. “They are exquisite in the Wea- 
ver’s Trade and Embroidery, which ma}^ 1>0 
seen in the rich Atlasses .... made by 
them.” — A. Hamilton, i. 160. 

c. 1750 — 60. ^ “ The most considerable 
(manufacture) is that of their atlasses or 
satin flowered with gold and silver.” — Grose, 
i. 117. 

Note. — I saw not long ago in India a Polish 
Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and he 
explained to me that when the Jews (about 
1800) were forced to^ assume surnames, this 
was assigned to his grandfather, because he 
wore a black satin gaberdine \—[A. B. 1879.) 

Atoll, 8. A group of coral islands 
forming a ring or chajdet, wometimos 
of manj’^ miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of comj)ai‘atively shallow water, 
each of tho islands being on tho saino 
typo as tho atoll. Wo derive tho ex- 
pression from tho Maldivo islands, 
which aro typical exfimples of this 
stnicturo, and where tho form of tho 
word is atohi. It is ])robably connected 
with tho Singhaloso prep, (itul, 
‘ inside.’ Tho term was made a 
scientific one by Darwin in his publi- 
cation on Coral Beefs (see below), 
but our second quotation shows that 
it had been generalized at an earlier 
date. 

c. 1610. “ Estant au milieu d’vn Atollon, 

vous voyez autour de vous ce grand banc de 
pierre (]ue jay dit, qui environne et qui de- 
fend les isles centre I’imxHjtuosit^ de la mer.” 
—Pyrard de la Vat, i. 71 (ed. 1679). 

1732. ‘ ‘ Atollon, a name a[)pliod to such a 

place in the sea as cxliibits a heajj of little 
islands lying close together, and almost 
hanging on to each oLher.” — (Ger- 
man) Universal Lexicon, s. v. 

1842. “1 have invariably used in this 

volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groups oi coral islets 
by their inhabitants irj the Indian Ocoan^, 
and is synonymous with ‘lagoon-island.’” 
— Darwin, The Structure, Ac., of Coral 
Beefs, 2. 

Aumil, s. Arab, and thenco Hind. 
'dmil (noim of agency from 'amal, ‘ ho 


* Zarhajt (Pers. ‘gold-woven’), a brocade. 
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performed a task or 
^an agent’). Unde7 
governments a oolleo**''^ 

Else a farmer of 
with chief authr-''i^ ^ 

Also 

.% nmi" -AW* Properly ^armihldr^ * one 
office ; ’ (Ar. ’amaZ, work, with 
>'ers. term, of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
'Amalddr was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions. — (See details 
in WiUon), The term is now limited to 
Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Presidency. 

c. 1780. *‘. . . . havinj,' detected various 
frauds in the inanatrement of the Amuldar 
or renter .... (M. Lally) i)aid him 40,000 

upeoH.” — On/w-, iii. 400 (eu. 1803). 

1703. “ The aumildars, or managers of 
the distriifcs. j). 56. 

1709, I wish that you would desire one 
of your iiet>])le to communicate with the 
Amildar of Soondah respecting this road.” 
— A. Wellcalcy to T. Munro, in Munro'a Idfe, 
i. 835. 

1804. “ I know the character of the Pesh- 
wah, and his ministers, and of every Mah- 
ratta amildar sufficiently well .... ” — 
Wellington^ iii. 38. 

1809. Of the aumil I saw nothing.”— 
Xd, VaUniiat i. 412. 

Aumng) R* Hind, from Pors. 
aurmig^ ‘ a place where goods are 
manufactured, a depot for such goods.’ 
During the Company’s trading days 
this term was aj)pliod to their factories 
for the purchase, on advances, of native 
piecegoods, &c. 


built near the opening of a lagoon into 
the Irawadi ; but this was caued, even 
by the Burmese, more popularly 
' The Mouth.’ The city was founded 
A.D. 1364. The first European occur- 
rence of the name, so far as we know, 
is (c. 1440) in the narrative of Nicolo 
Conti, and it appears again (no doubt 
from Conti’s information) in the great 
World-Map of Fra Mauro at Venice 
(1459). 

c. 1430. “Having sailed up this river 
for the space of a month he arrived at a 
city more noble tlian all the others, called 
Aya, and the circumference of which is 15 
miles.” — ContL in India in tke XVth Cent, 
11 . 

c. 1490. “The country (Pegu) is distant 
15 days’ journey by land from another 
called Ava in which grow rubies and many 
other precious stones.” — Hier. di Sto. Ste- 
fanOf u. 8. p. 6. 

1516. “ Inland, beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of 
Gentiles which has a King who resides in a 
very great and o])ulent city called Ava, 8 
days’ journey from the sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a great trade 
of jewels, rubies, and spinebrubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.” — Barbosa^ 186. 

c. 1635 “. . . . The King of Ova having 
already sent much people, with cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Prome), which marches with 
the Pozao (?) and city of Ova or Anva, 
(which means ‘ surrounded on all sides with 
streams’) . . .” — Antonio Bmtrro. Dccada, 
130. 

1726. “The city Ava is surpassing 

great One may not travel by land 

to Ava, both because this is permitted by 
the Emperor to none but envoys, on account 
of the Rubies on the way, anil also because 
it is a very i>erilous journey on account of 
the tigers. ’ — FaZmtya, F. [Chororn.) 127. 


1778, “ . . . . G on t(K)-f actors in their own 
pay to provide the investments at the differ- 
ent AarungB or^ ch^th markets in the pro- 
vince.” — ii. 51. 

1789. “ I doubt, however, very much 
whether he has had sufficient experience in 
the commercial line to enable him to manage 
BO difficult and so imi)ortant an aunmg as 
Luckipore, which is almost the only one of 
any magnitude which supplies the species of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with 
the British manufacture.”— C'ornwjaWw, i. 
435. 


Avadavat, S. Improperly for Ama- 
davat. The name given to a certain 
pretty little cage-bird {Estrelda anian- 
davuy L. or ‘^d Wax-Bill’) found 
throughout India, but originally 
brou^t to Europe from Ahmaddhdd 
in Guzerat, of which the name is a 
corruption. 

1538. “. . . . o qual veyo d’Amadava 
jirincipall cidade do reino.”— /n S, Botelho, 
To^nbOj 228. 


Ava, n.p. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 
capital of the Burmese Empire, and 
was applied often to that State itself. 

This name is borrowed, according to 
Crawfurd, from the form Awa or Awak 
used by the Malays. The proper 
Burmese form was Eng-wa, or ‘the 
Lake-Mouth,’ because the city was 


1648. “ The capital (of Guzerat) lies in 
the interior of the country and is named 
Hamed-Ewatf i. e., the City of King Hamed 
who built it ; nowadays they call it Amoudr 
var or Amadabat .” — Van Twisty 4. . 

1673. “From Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, besides that they are spotted with 
white and Red no bigger than Measles, the 
principal Chorister beginning, the rert in 
Consort, Fifty in a Cage, me^e an admira- 
ble Chorus.”— JRr^^er, 116, 
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1813. . . amadavats, and other 

songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries. —Forbes, 
Or, Mem, i. 47. 

Ayatar, s. Sansk. Avatara, an in- 
camation on ©artb of a divino Being. 
This word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaar {Afgo- 
derye, p. 52), which in the (german 
version generally quoted in this book 
takes the corrupter shape of AHar, 

1672. “Bey den Bonjanen haben auch 
diese zehen Verwandlungen den Namen 
daas sie Altare heissen, und also hat Mats 
Altar als dieser erste, gewahret 2500 Jahr.” 
— Baldaevs, 472. 

1784. “The ten Avatars or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Preserver.”— 
Sir W. Joms, in Asiat. Res. (reprint) i. 234. 

1812. “ The Awatars of Vishnii, by 
which are meant his descents ui)on earth, 
are usually counted ten . . . .” — Maria 
Graham, 41). 

1821. “ The Irish KvbXsx:'— Byron, 

1845. “ In Vishnu-land what Avatar 1 ** 
— Browning, Dramatic Romances, Works, ed. 
1870, iv. pp. 200, 210. 

1872. “. . . . all which cannot blind us 
to the fact that the Master is merely another 
avatar of Dr. Holmes himself.” — Sat. Re- 
view, Dec. 14, p. 708. 

1873. “ He .... builds up a curious 
Histor>’ of Spiritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.”— .4 cadmy. May 15th, 1726. 

1875. ‘ ‘ Balzac’s avatars were a hundred- 
fold as numerous as those of Vishnu.” — 
IhUl., April 24, p. 421. 

Average, S. Skeat derives this in 
aU its sen.ses from L. Latin averia, used 
for cattle ; for bis deduction of 
mtraiiings we must refer to bis 
iJictionary. But it is worthy of con- 
sideration wbctber average, in its 
special marine use for a proportionate 
contribution towards tbo losses of those 
whose goods are cast into the sea to 
save a ship, &c., is not directly con- 
nected with the French avarie, which 
has quite that signification. And this 
last Dozy shows most plausibly to be 
from the Arabic ^awdr, sjjoilt merchan- 
dize. Note that many European 
words of trade are from the Arabic ; 
and that avarie is in Dutch avarij, 
ayerij, or haverij. — (See Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen.) 

Ayah, 8. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted inio most of the Indian vor- 


na^culars in the forms dya or dyd, but 
it is really Portuguese (f. aia, * a nurse, 
or governess ’ ; m. aio, * the governor 
of a young noble’), 

1782. (A Table of Wtxges) : - 

“ Comamah ^ruinsea a month). 

Eyah 5.” 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1810. “ The female who attends a lady 

while she is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.” — Williamsou, V. M. i. 337. 

1826. “ The lieutenant’s visits were none 

less frequent than usual ; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving the house I 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane.” — 
Pandurang Hari, 71. 

1842. “Here (at Simla) there is a great 
l^reponderance of MahtJinetans. I am told 
that the ^ums produced absolute consterna- 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an 
agony of despair. . , . . I fired 42 guns for 
(ihuzni and Cabul ; the 22nd (42nd ?) gun — 
which announced that all w'as finished— was 
what overcame the Malometans .” — Loid 
EUculxtrough, in Indian Administration, 
2115. This stuff w'as written to the great 
Duke of Wellington ! 

1873. “The white-robed ayah flits in 
and rut of the tents, finding a home for our 
various jiossessions, and thither we soon 
retire.” — Fraser's Mag., .Tunc, (>'.)(>. 

1879. “He was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, .and got for them servants ; a 
man b) cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of them.” — Stokes, Indian Faiiy 
Tales, 7. 


B. 

Baba, S. This is tho word usually 
applied in Anglo-Indian families, by 
both Europeans and natives, to tho 
children, — often in the jilural form 
hCihd Jog {log=‘' folk’). Tho word is not 
used by the natives among thcjinsolvos 
in the same way, at Icjast not habit- 
ually: and it would seem as if oui 
word hahy had in^uenced tho use. 
Tho word hdhd is ]>roj)erly Turki,= 
‘ father ’ ; sometimes used to a child as 
a term of endearment ((»r forming part 
of such a term, as in the I’ors. Bdhd- 
jdn, ‘ Life of your Father ’). Compare 
the Russian use of hatmhka. 

Babagooree, s. II. Bahtglmri, the 
white agate (or chalcwlony ?) of 
Cambay. It is apjiarently so-called 
from the patron saint or martyr of the 
district containing the mines, under 
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wLose especial protection the miners 
place themselves before descending 
into the shafts. Tradition alleges that 
he was a prince of the groat Ghorl 
dynasty-, who was killed in a great 
battle in that region. But this prince 
will hardly be found in history. 

1516. “They also find in this town 
(Limadura in Guzerat) much chalcedony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about them.” — Barbosa^ 67. 

1554. “In this country (Guzerat) is a 
profusion of Bftb&ghari and camelians ; but 
the best of these last are those coming from 
Yaman.” — tiidi AH Kapuddn, in J.A.S.B. 
V. 463. 

1590. “ By the command of his Majesty 

grain weights of b&b^hM were iii^e, 
which were to be used in weighing.” — Jim, 
i. 85, and note, p. 615. 

1818. “On the summit stands the 
tomb .... (if the titular saint of the 
country. Baba Ghor, to whom a devotion is 
paid more as a deity than as a saint. ...” 
Copland^ in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo.^ i. 294. 

1849. Among ten kinds of carnelians 
siiecified in H. Brig^’s Cities of Oujarduhtra 
we find “Bawa Gori Akik, a veined kind,” 
p. 183. 

Babbs, n.p. This name is given to 
the I. of Perim, in the St. of Babel- 
mandel, in the quotation. It was pro- 
bably English sea-slang only. 

1690. “ The Babbs is a small island 
ojiening to the Red Sea. . . . Between this 
and the Main Land, is a safe Passage . . ” 
Ovinffton, 458. 

Baber, Bhabur, s. Hind, babar. 
A name given in those districts of the 
N. W. Pro\dnces which lie immediately 
under the Himalaya to the dry forest 
bolt on the talus of the hills, at the 
lower edge of which the moisture 
comes to the surface and forms the wet 
forest belt called TarCii. (See Terye.) 

The following extract from the 
report of a lecture on Indian Forests is 
rather a happy example of the danger 
of “ a little learning ” to a reporter : 

1877. “ Beyond that (the Tardi) lay an- 
other district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That in fact was a great filter-bed of sand 
and vegetation .” — Lemdon Mm^ning Paper 
of 26thMay. 

Babi-ronssa, s. Malay 6a5t* (‘hog’) 


♦ This word takes a ludicrous form in Dampieri 
**A11 the Indians who spake Malayan. . . . 
lookt on those Meangians as a kind of Barbarians ; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call 
them that is Hogs.*'— i. 515. 


riUa (‘ stag *),.= The ‘Stag-hog,’ a 
remarkable animal of the swine genus 

i Sm hahirussa, L.; BaUrmaa alfunta, 
r. CJuvier), found in the island of 
Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult to 
apply the description of Pliny below, 
or the name and the drawing given by 
Cosmas, to any other animal. The 
4-homed swine of Aelian is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Phacochcerua 
Aeliani, 

c. A.D. 70. “Tlie wild bores of India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — Pliny, viii. 52 IHoUand^s Tr. i. 
231. 

C. 2.50. ^ ^ \tyei Bf Aiviov iv 'Aidiioiri^ yivea^ou 
. ... vf TeTpdtcepuf.” — Aelian^ Le Nat, Anivn. 
xvii. 10. 

c. 545. “ The Choirelaphus (‘ Hog-stag ’) 
I have both seen and eaten .” — Cosmas In- 
dicopleustcs, in Cathay ^ &c., p. clxxv. 

3555. “ There are hogs aho loith hyrnes^ 

and parats which prattle much which they 
call noris.'^ — Galranoy Discoveries of the 
World (Hak. Soc.) 320. 

1658. “ Quadmjxjs hoc inusitatae figurae 
monstrosis bestiis ascribunt Indi quod 
adversae specie! aniinalibus, Porco scificet 
et Cervo, pronatum putent . . . . ita ut 
priiiK) intuitu quatuor comibus juxta se 
positis videatur annatum hoc animal Baby- 
lU)U8Ba.“— P/iK?, Apiiendix to BontiuSi P* 01* 

Baboo, s. Bong, and Hind. Balya. 
Properly a term of respect attached to 
a name, like Master or Mr,y and 
formerly applied in some parts of 
Hindustan to certain persons of dis- 
tinction. Its application as a term of 
respect is now almost or altogether 
confined to Lower Bengal (though 
0. P. Brown states that it is also used 
in S. India for ‘ Sir, My lord, your 
Honour’). In Bengal and elsewhere, 
among Anglo-Indians, it is often used 
with a slight savour of disparagement, 
as characterizing a superficially ciilti- 
vated, but too often effeminate, Bengali. 
And from the extensive employment 
of the class, to which the term was 
applied as a title, in the capacity of 
clerks in English offices, the word has 
come often to signify ‘ a native clerk 
who writes English.’ 

1782. “ Cantoo Baboo ” appears as a sub- 
scriber to a famine fund at Madras for 200 
Sicca Rupees . — Didia GazetUt Oct. 12. 

1803. . . Calling on Mr. ISTeave 1 foun 
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there Baboo l)lieei> Namiin, brother to 
Oodit Nanain, Rajah at Benares.”— Lord 
Valentia's Travth, i. 112. 

1824. . the immense convent-like 

mansion of some of the more wealthy Ba- 
booi. . — Hchcr, i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834. “The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India.” Smith 
and Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsep.) 

1850. ‘.‘If instruction were sought for 

from then! (the Mahommedan historians) , 
wu should no longer hear bombastic 
BabooB, enjoying umier our Government 
the highest degree of personal liberty . . . 
rave aljout patriotism, and the degradation 
of their i»resent i>osition.” — Sir H. M. 
IJfNot, <.)rig. Preface to Mahom. Historians 
of India, in Dowson's ed. 1. xxii. 

c. l.SGt). 

“But I'd sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo, 
with a ijeon and badges at Ids heel.” 

Sir A. C. LijaV, The (Vd Pittdarec. 

1873. “The pliable, plastic, rcce})tive 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly avails himself of 
this system (of English education), partly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahib 
and partly from a desire to obtain a 
Government appointment.” — Fraser's 3Iaff.j 
August, 209. 

N.B. — In Java and the farther East 
iMihil means a nur.^e or female servant 
(Javanese word). 

Babool, s. Hind, hahfV, (though 
often inis-pronouncod bubal, as in two 
quotations below) ; also culled ktkar, 
A thorny mimosa common in most 
parts of India except the Malabar 
coast ; the Acacia arabica, Willd. The 
Bhils use the gum as food. 

lObO. “ L'eau de Vie de ce Pais .... 
qu’on y boit ordinairement, est faicte de 
Jaure ou .sucre noir, fiu’on met dans de Teau 
avec de IVcorce de I’arbre Baboul, pour y 
donner (juehiue f<»rce, et ensuite on les dis- 
tile ensemble.” — Thcicnot, v. 50. 

17><0. Price Current. Countrt/ Produce : 
Bable Trees, large, .5 pc. each tree.” — 
Hickeys Bewjal Gazette, April 29. 

1^24. “ Ramix)f)r is . . . chiefly remark- 

able for the sort of fortification which sur- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . , faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and oa- 
bool.»’— ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849. “ Look at that great tract from 

He^a to the Hala mtmntains. It is all 
sand ; sometimes it has a little ragged cloth- 
mg of b&blll, or milk-bush.” — Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 1. 

Bftbooil, s. This, no doubt comes 
to us through the Italian habuino; but 
it IS probable that the latter word is 
a irruption of Pers. maimun, ‘ a 
baboon or monkey,’ a word which also | 


occurs in Italian under the more direct 
form of maimone, in gatto^mahnoiie, 
‘ cat-monkey * or rather ‘ monkoy-cat.’ 

Bacanore and Barcelore, nn.pp. 

Two ports of Canara often corn pled 
together in old narratives, but which 
have entirely disapi)eared from modem 
maps and books of navigation, inso- 
much that it is not quite easy to 
indicate their precise position. 

But it would seem that Bacanore, Ma- 
layal. Vakkaufir, is the place called in 
Canarese BOrkilr, the Ba rcoor-pettah of 
some mai)s, in lat. 13° 28^. This was 
the site of a very* old and important 
city, “ the capital of the Jain kings of 
Tulava .... and subsequently a 
stronghold of the Vijiyanagar Rajas.” 
— Imp). Gazet. 

Also that Barcehre is a Port, corrup- 
tion of Basrar, It must have stood 
immediately below the ‘ Barsilur 
Peak’ of the Admiralty charts, and 
was apparently identical with, or near to, 
the place called Seroor in Scott’s Map 
of the Madi’as Presidency, in about 
lat. 13° 55’. 

c. 1330. “Thence (from Hamuiur) the 
traveller came to Basariir, a wnall city. ...” 
— Abidfe.do, in Gildeineistcr, 184. 

c. 1343. ^ ‘‘Ttie first town of Mulaibar 
that we visited was Abu-Sarur, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut trees. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at Fakanur, which is large, and 
situated on an estuary. One sees there an 
abundance of sugar-cane, such as ha.s no 
ecjual in that country.” — Ibn Batata, iv. 
77-78. 

c. 1420. “ Duas praeterea ad niaritimas 

urbes, alteram Pachamuriam . . . nomine, 
XX diebus traiiHiit.” — Gouti, in Poggius da 
Var. Fort. iv. 

1501. “Bacanut,” for Bacanur, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci’s letter, giving an ac- 
count of J)a (Tama’s discoveries, first pub- 
lished by Baldelli Boni, II Rlilione, pp. liii. 
seqq. 

1516. “Passing further forward . • • • 
along the coast, there ai-e two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, bel<»ng- 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
l)rovince of Tolinate.* And in them is 
much good rice grown round about these 
places, and this is loaded in many foreign 
shijjs and in many of Malabar. . . .” — Bar- 
bosa, in Lisbon C<dl. 294. 

1548. “The Port of the River of Bar- 
calor pays 500 loa<ls (of rice as tribute).” — 
Botelho, Tombo, 246. 

1552. “Having dispatched this vessel, 
* t.c. Tulu-nadn, Tuluva or S. Cansra. 
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he (V. da Gama) turned to follow his 
voyage, desiring to erect the padrfto (votive 
pillar) of which we have spc^en ; and not 
finding a place that pleasea him better, he 
erected one on certain islets joined (as it 
were) to the land, giving it the name of 
Sancta Maria, whence those islands are now 
called Saint Mary’s Isles, standing between 
Baeaaor and Batioala, two notable places on 
that coast .” — De Barros, I. iv. 11. 

, the city Onor, capital of the 
kingdom, Baticahi, Bendor, Bracelor, Ba- 
caaor.”—76. 1., ix. 1. 

1726. “InBarseloor or Basseloor have 
we still a factory ... a little south of 
Basseloor lies Baquanoor and the little 
Biver Vier.”— v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. “ The next town to the Southward 
of BcUacolxi is Baroeloar, standiru^ on the 
Banks of a broad Kiver about 4 Miles from 
the Sea. . . . The Dutch have a Factory 
here, only to bring up Rice for their Garrisons 
.... IBaocanoar and Molkev lie between 
Baroeloar and Mamjafnrc^ both having the 
benefit of Rivers to exjxjrt the large quanti- 
ties of Rice that the Fields produce.” — 
A, Ham. i. 284-5. 

1780. *‘St. Mary’s Islands lie along the 
coast N. and S. as far as f»ff the river of 
Bhoanor, or CJallianiioor, being about C 
leagues ... In lat. 13“ 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Bacan<tr^ runs the river Barsalor.” — 
JDunn^a H. Dircvtorpf 5th ed. 105. 

1814. ‘ ‘ Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cundapore.”— Forces, Or. Mem. iv. 100, also 

113. 

Baokdore, s. H. laij-dCrr (‘bridlo- 
cord ’) ; a lialtor or leading rein. 

Backsee* Soa Hind. hCilcsi, Nau- 
tical ‘aback,’ from which it has been 
formed {Itoebuck). 

Badega. n.p. The Tamil Vadagar, 
i.c. ‘ Nortnerners.’ The name has at 
least two specific applications : 

a. To the Telugu people who in- 
v^ed the Tamil countiy from the 
kin^om^ of Vij ayanagara (the Bisnaga 
or Harsinga of the Portuguese and old 
travellers, qq. v.) during the later 
middle ages, but especially in the 16th 
century. This word first occurs in the 
letters of St. Francis Xavier U544), 
whose Parava converts on the Tinno- 
velly Coast were much oppressed by 
these people. The Badega language of 
Lucena, and other writers regarding 
that time, is the Telugu. 

The Badagas of St. Fr. Xavier’s 
time were in fact the emissaries of the 
Nftyaka rulers of Madura, using vio- 
lence to exact tribute for those rulers, 
whilst the Portugese hod confeiTed 
on the Paravas “Sie somewhat dange- 


rous privilege of being Portuguese sub- 
jects.” See Caldwell’s ff, of Tinnevtlly, 
69 seqq. 

1544. “ Ego ad Comorinum Promonto- 
rium contendo eoque naviculas deduco xx. 
cibariis onustas, ut mi sens illis subveniam 
NeophytiM, ([ui Bagadamm (read Bada- 
gamm) acerrimomm Christiani nomiius 
noHtium terrore i>ercul8i, relictis vicis, in 
desertas insulas se abdiderunt.”— 6’. F. Xav. 
Eputt. i. vi. ed. 1G77. 

1,572. “ Gens est in regno Bisnagae quos 
Badagas vocant.” — E. Acosta^ 4. h. 

1737. “ In e/l i)arte missionis Camatensis 
in quri Tdougou, ut aiunt, lingua viget, seu 
inter Badagos, quinque annos versatus sum; 
neque quaindiu viguerunt vires ab illA dilec- 
tissima et sanctissimfi Missione Pudecherium 
veni.” — In Norbert, iii. 230. 

1875. “Mr. C. P. Brown informs me 
that the early French missionaries in the 
Guntur countiy wrote a vocabulary ‘ de la 
langue Taleiiga, dite vulgaire^^ent le Ba- 
dega. ’ ” — Bp. Caldwell f Di'avidian Grammar ^ 
Intr. p. 33. 

b. To one of the races occupying the 
Nilgiri Hills, speaking an old (J!anarese 
dialect, and bemg apparently a Cana- 
rose colony, long separated from the 
parent stock. — (See Bp, CaldwelVa 
Gra7nmar, 2nd cd., pp. 34, 125, &c.) 
The name of these people is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghers 

Badgeer, S. Pers. had-glr^ ‘ wind- 
catch.’ An aiTangement acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into a 
house ; it is common in Persia, and in 
Sind. 

1298. “ The heat is tremendous (at 

Hormus) and on that account the houses 
are built with ventilators (ventiers) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind down into the house to 
cool it.” — Marco Polo, ii. 450. 

1817. 

“ The wind- tower on the Emir’s dome 

Can hardly win a breath from heaven.” 

Moore, Ft re worshippers, 

1872. “ . . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
You see on every roof these diminutive 
screens of wattle and dab, forming acute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
l)roject. Some .are moveable, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of July, when the monsoon sets in from 
that quarter.” — BurtorCs Sind BeiHsited, 254, 

1881. “A number of square turrets 
stick ^ up all over the town ; these are 
badges or ventilators, o^ien sometimes to 
all the winds, sometimes only to one or 
two, and divided inside like the flues of a 
great chimney, either to catdi the draught, 
or to carry it to the several rooms below. — 
Pioneer Mail, March 8th. 
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Ba4joe, Bigoo, s. Tte Malay | 
acket; Mai. hajil* 

1784. “ Over this they wear the badjoo, 
t'hich resembles a mommg goNvn, oj^en^ at 
he neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
md half-way up the arm.”— H. 

/ Humatraj 2d ed. 44. 

1878. “ The general Malay costume . . . 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
mtton tight round the neck, and the baju, 

►r jacket, often of light coloured dimity, 
or undress.” — McNair, 147. 

1883. Tliey wear above it a short- 
lee ved jacket, the baju, beautifully made, 
md often very tastefully decorated in fine 
leedlework.” — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 
.39. 

Bael) 8. Hind, hel, Mahr. hail, 
Tom Sansk. vilva, the Tree and Fmit 
)f Aegh marmelos (Correa), or ‘ Bengal 
iuince,’ as it is sometimes called, after 
;he name {^Marmelos de BenguaJa) given 
t by Garcia de Orta, who first described 
he virtues of this fruit in the treat- 
nent of dy8enterJ^ &c. Those arc 
loticed also by P. Vincenzo Maria and 
)thers, and have always been familiar 
n India. Yet they do not appear to 
lave attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850. It is 
i small tree, a native of various parts 
)f India. The (bied fruit is now 
mported into England. — (See Hanhtiry 
ind Fliichiger, IKJ.) • The shelly rind 
jf the hel is in the Punjab made into 
;arved snuff-boxes for sale to the 
ifghaiis. 

15^. “ And as I knew that it was called 

sell in Ba^aim, I enquired of those native 
jhysicians which was its jjroper name, 
'irifole or heli, and they told me that 
'irifolc \srip}mla'\ was the physician’s name 
'or it. . . ^'—Garcia De O., ff. 221??., 222. 

hJ31. Jac. Bontius describes the bel as 
nafani cydoniiim (V.c. a quince), and speaks 
)f its pulp as good for dysentery and for 
he ckohrae irnmancm orgasmum. — Lib. vi. 
jap. viii. 

1072. “The BUi plant grows to no 
^eater height than that of a man,* all 
homy . . . the fruit in size and hardness, 
ind nature of rind, resembles a pomegra- 
late, dotted over the surface with little dark 
jpots equally distributed. . . . With the 
ruit they make a decoction, which is a 
nost efficacious remedy f(>r dysenteries or 
luxes, proceeding from e.xcessive heat. . . ” 
—P. Vincenzo, 353. 

1879. “ . . . On this ])lain you will see 
i large bel-tree, and on it one big bel- 

— atokes, Indian Fairy Talcs, 140. 

Bafta, 8. A kind of calico, mtpio 


* This is incorrect. 


i especially at Baroeb; from the Pers. 
hdfta, ‘woven.’ The old Baroch haf^ 
tas seem to have been fine goo^. 
Nothing is harder than to find intelli- 
gible explanations of the distinction 
between the numerous varieties of 
cotton stuffs fonnerly exported from. 
India to Europe under a still greater 
variety of names ; names and trade 
being generally alike obsolete. Ihffaa 
however survived in the Tariffs till 
recently. 

1598. “There is made great store of 
C<»tton Tiinnen of diners sort . . . Boffetas.” 
— Linschoten, ]>. 18. 

1(>12. “ Baftas or white Callicos, from 

twentie to fortie Koyals^the corge'^ — Capt. 
SariE in Piirchas, i. 347. 

10,38. “ . . . tisserans qui y font cetto 

Horte de toilos de cotton, ((ue Ton api)ello 
baftas, qui .sont les ])lus hues de toutes 
celles (pii se font dans la Prouinco de 
Guzaratta. ” — Manddslo, 128. 

165,3. “Baftas est un nom Indien qui 
signifie des toiUes fortserrees de cotton, les- 
quelles la })luH])art vicimeut ile Baroche, 
ville du Royaume de Guzerat, api)artenant 
an Grand Mogul. ”~i)r la B. le Goaz, 515. 

10C.5. “The Baftas, or (^alicuts painted 
red, blue, ami black, are carried white to 
Agra and Amadahad, in regard those cities 
are nearest the ])laces where the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring.” — Tavernier, 
(E. T.) p. 127. 

1072. “ Broach Baftas, broad and 

narrow.” — Fryer, 80. 

1727. “ The Ba roach Baftas are famous 
throughout all India, the country ])roducing 
the best Gotten in the Workl.” — A. Hamil- 
ton, i. 144. 

1875. In the Calcutta Tariff valuation 
of this year we find Piece Goods, Cotton : 

* * * 

Baftahs, score, SOrs. 

It is cuiious to find this word now 
currcjiit on Liiko Nyanza. The buiial 
of King Mtesa’s mother is spoken of : 

1883. “ The chiefs half filled the nicely- 

padded coffin with bufta (bleached calico 
. . . after that the corpse and then the 
Cf»ffin was filled up with more bufta.” . . . 
In Ch, Missy. Intelligencer, N.S., viii. p. 543. 

Bahar, «. Arab, hah or, Malayiil. 
hhdrarn, from Sanskt. hhdra, ‘ a load.* 
A weight used in largo trading trans- 
actions ; it varied much in different 
localities ; and though the name is of 
Indian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, and carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the hahdr is generally 

n 9 . 
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reckoned as e^nal to 3 pecnls, (q.v.) 
or 400 lbs. avoirdupois. JBut there was 
a different bahar in use for different 
articles of merchandize ; or, rather, 
each a^cle had a special surplus allow- 
ance in weighing, which practically 
made a different lahar (see ricota)* 

1498j . . . ‘*and begged him to send to 
the King his Lord a oagar of cinnamon, 
and another of clove .... for sample ” 
(a Tnostra), — Roteiro de V. da Gama, 7S, 

15(^, “ In Cananor el suo Re si zentil, 

e qui nasce zz. (?>., zenzri'i or ‘ginger’); 
ma li zz. i^ochi e non cusi boni come (jnelli 
de Colcnt, e suo ikjho si chiama haar, che 
Hono K. (Cantari) 4 da Lisbona .” — Rclazione 
di Jjeonardo CVi’ Masaerj 20. 

1610. “If the merchandise about which 
they treat l)e spices, they deal by the hahar^ 
which bahar weighs three of our cantan .” — 
Varthetna, ]). 170. 

^ 1510. “ It (Malacca) has got such a quan- 
tity of gold, that the great merchants do 
not estimate their property, nor reckon 
otherwise than by Inihars of gold, which 
are 4 quintals to each bahar.”— Rar6osa, 
19S. I 

1552.^ “300 baharesof pepf)er.” — Castan^ | 
heda, ii. 301. Correa writes bares, as does I 
also Couto. 

1654. “ The baar of nuts {noz) contains 
20 fara 9 olas, and 5 maunds more of picota ; 
thus the baaVf with its picota, contains 20i 
fara^olas. . . .”—.4. Niniof, 0. 

c. 1600. “After this I saw one that would 
have given a barre of Pepj^r, which is two 
Quintals and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and he could not have it.” — C. Frede- 
ricke in HakL ii. 358. 

1.698. “ Each Bhar of Snnda weigheth 330 
ratten of China.”— 34. 

160G. “ . . . their c.*ime in his company a 
Portugal! Souldier, wliich] brought a War- 
rant from the C'Japitaiiie to the Gouernor of 
ManiJlia, to trade witli vs, and likewise to 
mue John, Rogers for his pains a Bahar of 
Cloues.” — Middleton's Voyage, D. 2. h. 

1613. “Porque os naturaes na quelle 
temi^ l)ossiwrw> muytos bares de ouro.” — 
Godinho de Mredia, 4 r. 

BAhStUdUT) s. Hind. Bahadur, ‘ a 
hero, or champion.’ It is a title afiixed 
commonly to the names of European 
officers in Indian documents, or when 
spoken of ceremoniously by natives 
(“ c.y. Jones SShib Bahadur"'), in 
which use it may be compared with 
the gallant officer ” of Parliamentary 
courtesy, or the lUustrhsimo Sigii&re 
of the Italians. It was conferred as a 
title of honour by the Great Mogul 
and by other native princes. Thus it 
was particularly affected to the end of 


his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it had 
been given by the Baja of Mysore (see 
quotation from John Lindsay below). 
Bahadur, and Sirdar Bahadur are also 
the official titles of members of the 2nd 
and Ist classes respectively of the 
Order of British India, established for 
native officers of the army in 1837. 

As conferred by the court of Dehli 
the usual gradation of titles was (as- 
cending): — 1. Bahadur; 2. Bahadur 
Jang ; 3. Bahadur ud^Daulah ; 4. Ba- 
hddiir nUMulh, At Hyderabad they 
had also Bahadur ul-Umrd {Kirkpa- 
trick, in Tippoo's Letters, 354), 

In Anglo-Indian colloquial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or pompous 
2 )ersonage, exorcising his brief autho- 
rity with a strong sense of his own 
importance ; a dm rather than a swag- 
gerer. Thackeray, vho derived from 
his Indian birth and connexions a 
humorous felicity in the use of Anglo- 
Indian expressions, has not omitted 
this serviceable word. In that brilliant 
burlesque, the Memoirs of Majm Ga~ 
hagau, we have the Mahratta traitor 
Bohachee Bahauder, It is said also that 
Mr. Canning’s malicious wit bestowed 
on Sii' John Malcolm, who was not 
less great as a talker than as a soldier 
and statesman, the title, not included 
in the Great Mogul’s repertorj% of Ra- 
hauder Jaio. * 

I Bahadur is one of the terms which 
the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
with them from the Mongol Steppes. 
In the Mongol genealogies we find 
Bahadur, the father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subutai Bahdaur, 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern China ! In SanangSetzen’s 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as ren- 
dered by I. J. Schmidt, the word is 
written Baghatur, whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives, as a memento 
probably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘ a hero or champion.’ It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also ap- 
plied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in a Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in application to Mongol 

At Lord Wellesley’s table. Major Malcolm 
mentioned as a notable fact that he and three of 
his brothers had once met together in India. 
“•Impossible, Malcolm, quite impossible ! ” said tie 
Govjemor-General. Malcolm persisted, “No, no," 
said Lord Wellesley, “ if four Malcolms had met, 
we should have heard the noise all over India 1 " 
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leaders. In Polish it is found as Bo^ 
hatyr^ and in Hungarian as Bdtor ^ — 
hhifl last being in fact the popular 
Mongol pronunciation of BagTiatur. 
In xi’ki also this elision of the 
guttural extends to the spelling, and 
uie word becomes Bdturt as we find it 
in the dictionaries of Vambery and 
Pavet de Courteille. In Manchu also 
the word takes the form of Baturu, 
expressed in Chinese characters as Po- 
tu-lu'* the Kirghiz has it as Batyr; 
the Altai-Tataric as Paattyr, and other 
dialects even as Magathyr. But the 
singular history of the word is not yet 
entirely told. Benfoy has suggested 
that the word originated in Sanskrit 
Ihaga^dhara C happiness-possessing’ ).t 
But the late lamented Prof. A. Schief- 
ner. who favoured us with a note on 
the subject, was strongly of opinion 
that the word was rather a corruption 
“through dissimulation of the con- 
sonant,” of the Zend hagha-^pidhra^ 

‘ Son of God,’ and thus but another 
form of the famous term Faghfuty by 
which the old Persians rendered the 
Chinese Tien-tsz^ Heaven’), 

applying it to the JEmperor of China, j 
1280-1290. In an eccentric Persian poem, 
purposely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written by Purbahil Jami in praise of 
Arghnn Khan of Persia, of which Hammer 
has given a German translation, we have 
the following : — 

“ The Great Kaan names thee his Ulugh- 
Bittkchl [Great Secretary], 

Seeing thou art bitekeki and Beh&dir to 
boot ; 

O Well -beloved, the yarUgh [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 
By Turk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! ” 

Geach. dcr Gold. Hordey 461. 
c. 1400, ‘ ‘ I ordained that every Ameer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat an 
army, should be exalted by three things ; 
by a title of honour, by the Tugh (Yak’s 
tail standard], and by the Nakkdra [great 
kettle drum] ; and should be dignified 
by the title of Bahaudur.” — Timour^s Insti- 
tutesy 283 ; see also 291-293. 

1404. “ E elles le dixeron q aquel era uno 
de los vahetes e Bahadnrei q'en el linage 
del Sefior auia.”— f. 34. 

E el home <1 este haze e mas vino beue 
dizen que es Bahadur, que dizen eUes por 
homem rezio.” — Do. f. 46 v. 

1407. “ The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who were always about 


t Jleconler, 1870, vii, 324, and Kova- 

1^18 Mongol Diet. No. 1058. 

t Orient iiiul Occident y i. 187. 
ii. ** Marco Poloy 2nd ed. 


his person.” — Ahdurraszdk's Hist, in Hot. et 
Ext. xiv. 126. 

1536. ^8 a proper name) “ ItaiJ file jioten- 
tissimus Bex Badur, Indiae universae terror, 
a t]^uo nonulli regnit Pori maximi quOdam 
regia teneri affirmant. . . .’’—Letter from 
John III. of Portugal y to Pope Paul III. 

Hardly any native name occurs more 
freq^uently in the Portuguese Hist, of 
India than this of Badur — \iz.y Balla- 
de Shah the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1526-1537), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunha, at Diu, 

We have said that the title Behauder 
(Bahadur) was one by which Hyder Ali 
of Mysore was commonly known in his 
day. Thus in the two next quota- 
tions: 

1781. “Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
tells me that our army has beat the Behau- 
der [t.c. Hyder Ali], and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras.” — 
Captivity of Hon. John LMsay, in Lircs of 
LindmySy iii. 296. 

1800. “One lac of Behaudry pagodas.” — 
Wellington y i. 148. 

1801. “Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his noivarsy and said — 

‘ Ctmld anyone have Kto])i)ed Sahib Bahau- 
door at this gate but one month ago ? ’ ‘No, 

no,’ replied they ; on which ” — Skinner, 

Mil. Mem. i. 236. 

1876. “Keverencinc at the same time 
bravery, dash, and boklness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any batyr, 
or hero .... who might api)ear on the 
stage.” — Schvylcr's Turkestan, i. 33. 

1878. “ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and tlie bestowal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu,^ or ‘ Brave ’ on 
some of the most distinguished brigadiers, 
are jirobably all the honours which await 
the return of a trimni>hal army. The re- 
ward which fell to the share of ‘Chinese 
Gordon ’ for the part he took in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebellion was a yel- 
low jacket, and the title of Baturu has lately 
been bestowed on Mr. Mesny for years of 
faithful service against the rebels in the pro- 
vince of Kweichow.” — Saturday He view, 
Aug. 10, p. 182. 

„ “There is nothing of the grwt 
bakawder about him.” — No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. “ This strictly prohibitive Procli^ 
mation is issued by the I’rovincial Admini- 
strative Board of Likim • • ; • *<^<1 C’hang, 
Brevet- Provincial Judge, chief of the Foo- 
chow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
special service, and Bat’uru with the title 
of ‘Awe-inspiring Brave.’” — Transl. of Pro- 
clamation against the cultivation of the Poppy 
in Foochow, July, 1879. 
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Baikree, S. The Bombiiy name for 
the Barking-deer, q. v. It is Giiza- 
rati bckrl ; and, ace. to Jerdoii, Mahr. 
hcJrn/ or hflaVy but this is not in M(des- 
worth’s Diet. 

1S71). “Any one wlio has shot baikri <in 
the spurs of tne(Tlhats oaji liowit is jms- 
sible iinerrinf^dy t" niai-k d«»\vn these little 
beasts, taking" up their position ff»r the day 
in the early dawn." — Orerf. Tnnr.i of India, 
Sujipt. May 12, 7b. 

Bajra. Hind, hdjra and hdjrl {Pe- 
n'idUitria sjiirata, Willdon.). Ono of 
th(! tall niilh'ls formiriiL:- a. dry crop in 
many j)!irts of India. Forbes calls it 

bahjeree {dr. Mvot. il. diX)). 

1S44. “The ^'■nniiid (jit Maharajpore) 
■w.as f^enerally (•ovei( d with bajree, full 5 oi- 
G feet hiL,di." — L'dinhonpaak in Ind. 
Admin. 414. 

Bakir-khani, s. A kind of cake, 
almost exactly resenil)lin'j: ]»ie-CTUst, 
said to owe its nann^ to its inventor 
Bul'ir Khan. 

Balachong, Blachong, s. Malay 
hiUdvhOn. 'J’lio chai’acteristic condi- 
ment of the ln(lo-( Fiiicse and Malayan 
rac(}S, coni])osed of i>rawns, sardines, 
and other small tish, allowed to fer- 
ment in a heap, and then mashed up 
with salt. !Marsden calls it ‘ a species 
of cavi.'nv',’ which is hardly fair to ca- 
viare. It is th(^ of the Bimn('s(a 

and trdsi of tin' Javam'se, and is jwoba- 
bly, as Crawfurd says, the lloman 
garnni. One of us, who has witnessed 
th(' process of ])re])ai'ing 'ugapi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed to 
agree vdth the Venetian Gasjiaro Balbi 
( i oS8), who says, ‘ ‘ he would rather 
smell a dead dog, to say nothing of 
eating it” (f. 12o r). But when this 
experience is absent it may be more 
tolerable. 

IGSS. Dauipicr writes it Balachaun, ii. 2i>. 

1727. “ Bankamfi is f.-nnous for makiiii' 
Ballicbang, a Sauce made of dried 
Shrim])s, ('od-pepper. Salt, and a Sea- 
weed or Grass, all well mixed and beaten 
U]) to the Gonsisteucy of thick Mustard.” — 
A. Hamilton, ii. 1U4. 

The same author, in s])eaking of Pegu, 
calls the like sauce Frock (44), which was 
probably the Talaiii name. It ai)pears also 
in }>onm rat under the form Frox (ii. 305). 

1784. “Blachang . . is e.steemed a great 
delicacy among the INIalays, and is by them 
exported to the Avest of India. ... It is a 
species of caviare, and is extivmelyjoffensive 
and disgusting to persons who are not accus- 
tomed to it.” — Marsden's H. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed. 57. 
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1883. “. . . blacbang— a Malay prepa- 
ration much relished by European lovers of 
decom]>osed cheese. . — Bird, Golden Cher- 

sonesc, IMi. 

Balaghaut, msed as n.p.; Pers. Idla, 
‘above,’ Ilind. Mahr.,,&c., ghOt, ‘a 
pa-^i.s,’ — the country ‘ above the passes,’ 
7.(‘. abov(* the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “Western 
Ghauts ” (.see Ghauts). The mistaken 
idea that gJ/at means ‘ mountains ’ 
causes lVu-bi‘s to give a nonsen.sical 
('X])lanation, cibnl below. The expres- 
sion may be illustrated by the old 
Scotch ]ihi*ases i cjgai-ding ‘ ‘ below and 
above the I'ass ” r)f so and so ; imply- 
ing Ijowlands and Highlands. 

c. 15()2. “All the.se thing, s were brought 
by the Moor.s, who traded in pei)per which 
they brouglit from the hills where it grew , 
by land in Ihsnega, and Balagate, and Cam- 
bay.” — Corn a of Ld. Stanley, p. 344. 

ir>(;3. “ U. Let us get on horseback and go 
for a ride ; and as w'c go you shall tell me 
wdiat is the meaning of Niiamoalut, for you 
often sj)eak to me of such a ])erson. 

“ O. 1 wall tell you now that he is a King 
in the Bagalate (misjudnt for Balagate), 
wdiose father 1 ha\e often attended medi- 
cally, and the son himself sometimes. From 
liim I have received from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardao,^ ; and he offered me a 
salary of 40,000 pardaos if I wnmld vi.sit him 
f(U' so m.any nuniths every .year, but I 
would not accept.” — Garcia de Orta, f. 33i*. 

1.51)8. “This high land on the toppe is 
A^ery fl.ntte and good to build upon, called 
Balagatte.” — Linxchoten, 20. 

,, “Ballagate, that is to say, above 
the hill, for B<dla i.s above, and Gate Is a 
hill. . ."--llnd. 41). 

1014. “The coast of (Viromandel, Bala* 
gatt or Telingana.” — Sainubarif, i. 301. 

10(jr». “ Balagate est une des riches? 
Provinces du Grand Mogol. . . Elle est 
au midi de celle de Candich.” — Thevenot, v. 
210 . 

1073. “. . o])ening the waj’s toBaligaot, 
that Merchants might with .safety bring 
dow'ii their Good.s to Port.” — Fryer, 78. 

c, 1700. “ The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and .so called 
from Bal, mountain, and gatt, flat [!], be- 
cause one part of them affords large and 
delicioms plains on their summit, little 
known to Europeans.” — Gro^e, i. 231. 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also absui’d misdescriptions : — 

1805. “Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
Gant or Ghaut, a range of mountains so 
called to distinguish them from the Payen 
Ghaut.s, the lower Ghauts or Passes.” — 
Diet, etf Words used in E. Indies, 28. 

1813. “ In some parts this tract is called 
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the Balla-Gaut, or high numutains ; to dis- 
tincaiish tht^ni from the lower tiaut/ nearer 
the sea.” — Fovhis, (fr. i. liOh. 

Balasore, n. r- and dis- 

trict of < Orissa ; tlio site of oiio of tin* 
earliest En‘j:li>h factoiaes in the “Bay 
(q. v.\ estahlishc'd in ld-12, ami then 
an inij'ortant M’!ijH)rt. ^^'Upijosed to be 
]iro]>iTly JJo I ti rara. 

“When in the vale of Balaser T fought, 

An<l from Jieiigal the caiiti\e ^Monarch 
br»>uglit.” 

Jiruthh, Ani-intfrjfif , ii. 1. 

1727. “The Sea-diore of Balasore being 
vt'ry h-w. and tlie J>e]it}i'> of Water very 
gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 
Ballasore Jload keej) a goo»l i )i^t.anee fr<»m 
tlie Sli'Te ; for in 4 or o l‘’atliom>. they ride 
3 Jjeagiie> oil. — A. IJxm. i. 31*7. 

Balass, S. A kindof I'uhy, (»ri‘Jither 
a ros('-rod sj)i]ielle, Tlii." is not an 
Anylo-Indinn "woi'd, but it is a word 
of Asiatic oi igin, occurring frccpaaitly 
in old travellers. It is a corru])tion 
oi BiiloUi^hh a ])o]>ular formof 7>(o/o/.7y- 
shi. becauso thcM‘ rubies came fi-om 
tlio famous mines on the Ujqier 
Oxiis, in one ef the di'-tricts subjeil to 
liadaklishaii. 

c. 13o0. The mountain'- of I5a<lakhshan 
h.ave given their name to tiie Ikntakhshi 
ruby, \-ulgarly ca]le<l e/-Balakllsh .” — Jhn 
iii, .Va, 31*4. 

1404. 4’enia (Tamerlan) ve->ti<lo vnarojia. 
et vn ]>ano de seda rn>o sin lav<»ies e C* la 
cabeea tenia vn sombreiv* ]tl;'n-o ;dto con iin 
Balax en cima e con aljofar e piedras.” — 
t'fnnjo, f. 44. 

l-tpi. “ Tho'-e balasses /u e found in Ikal.a- 
xayo, V hich is a kin-drtm of the mainlaml 
m-ar IVgu and llenua!."— //o ,*/>(;, sv/, 213, 

This is\ei’y bad gt-oL.'ra|iliy lor Itarbosa, 
ylio i-; usually accui’ai'* and judicious, but 
it i.s surpasstai in much lat«.r days. 

“I could never under,<tand from 
whence th*.se that be calh-d Balassi come.” 
— 1\> sx r Froli riLi in HxlJ. ii. 372. 

Idll. “(Jf Ballace 11111110 little and great, 
good and bad, there are simde two thousand 
jiieces ” (in Akbar'.s trea.>urv).— i/u in 
Ftnrhxii, i. 217. 

Ib.Vk “Les Iloyaume.s de I’egou, d'oii 
viennent les rubis balets.”— laBouHout- 
h<r,.uz, 120 . 

1C73. “ The la.'-t sort is called a Ballace 

Kuby, which i.s not in so mueh esteem as the 
Spinell, because it i.s Hot so well eohmied.” 
— Fn/cr, 215. 

1081. . . , “ay ciertos balaxes, que 

llamati camlidos, (jue ."on como los dia- 
mantes. " — Jlartincz Oe lx ]*ix ntr^ 12. 


* ra’ ill-ghat; sec Payengbaut. 


168t>. “ The Balace Iluhv is sujq^osed by 
some to have taken its name frt»m PalatiidUy 
or Palace .... the most probable Conjec- 
ture i.s that of Marc HU Panhia Venrtus^ that 
it is borrow'd from the ( k>untry, where they 
are found in greatest rientie. .' . ."- Oring- 
ton, 588. 

Balcony, S. Not an Anglo-Indian 
word, but sonu'timos rt'gardcd as of 
Oriental origin; a thing more than 
doubtful. Tho etymology alhnled to 
l>y Mr. Sehuyler and hy tlu‘ lann.mted 
William (rill in tho (piotations hclnw, 
i.s not iiew', though xve know not\\ho 
first suggi'.sted it. Neither do W(‘ kn<w 
whellnu* tho word hnlmixxi, whi<‘h Er- 
maii (7V. in FiUrix, E. T. i. 115) lid Is 
us is tho mime givtui to the wooden 
booths at the Nijiiei f'kiir, he the same 
PtTsian xvord or no. Both Wt'dgwood 
and Ijittre connect halcoinf with tho 
xvord w’hiidi a]q)ea,i‘s in Jhigli.sh as halh\ 
and with tin* Italian hxlco. ‘ ii seaffold- 
ing’ and the like, also used for ‘a 
box ' at the phiy. Bxiro, as well as 
jxilro, is a form occurring in early 
Italian. Tims Eiaiic. da Puli, cum- 
lucjiting on I)ante (13s5-sT) says: 
“ JUilco c Inogo alto done si monta © 
secude.” lb*iic(? naturally would bo 
foTTiuMl hxlcxnc. which we liavo in (riov. 
Villaiii, in Jlcceaecio and in Petrarch. 

Maiiuzzi ( / ^icaholano 11.) delines hul- 
COJic as = //y/c,s7rr/. (I). 

It may Ims uob'd as to th(' modern 
pronunciation that W'hilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
WTiters Scott and Pockhart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent tiny w'ord as a da(dyl 
[hulcdn//), the crcnic lx crcnir, if wo 
are not mistak<ai, makes it, or did in 
tho last geiii'i’ation make it, as (\)W’]»er 
does ]jelow\ an am]»liihrach [hxlnnig] : 
“ Xaiithns his name Avith thf».se of 
heavenlj" birth, lint called Scamauder 
by the sons of earth I'’ 
c, 1348. E al coutimm v’laa pieuo di belle 
doime a' balcoili.”--^'c^r. ViUxm, 132-4. 

r. 1340.50. 

“ II figliuol di LatoTUt, avea eia no\e 
V<»lte guiardatH dal balcon .‘'u\iano, 

Per quella, ch'alcuii tempn mo.',.-.e 
I suoi so.s))ir, ed or altrui coinmov'e in 
vano,” . r. 

Petrarva. Tiiiix, Pte. 1 . Sonn. 35, 
ed. Pi.sa, 180.5. 

c. 1340-50. , . 

“ :Ma .ri com’ uom t.-il.r chc jaange, a jyarte 
Xtidc co.-^a die gli occhi, e 'I cor alletta, 
Posl colei i»er ch’io .-^fm in prigione 
Stando.si ad un balcone, 

(’he fii Kola a’ siioi di cosa jierfetta 
C’oiuinciai a mirar con tale dewlo 
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Che me eteeso, e 1 mio mal txise in obHo : 

I’era in terra, e *1 cor mio in Paradise.” 

Id. Rime, Pte. ii. Canzone 4. 

1667. And be it further enacted, That 
in the Front of all Houses, hereafter to be 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
Common Council shall be declared to be 
Hijirh Streets, Balconies Four Foot broad 
with Rails and Bars of Iron . . . shall be 
placed. . . . .’’—Act 19 (?ar. II., cap. 3, 
sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London). 

1783. 

“ At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how he did ride.” 

John Gilpin. 

1805. 

“ For from the lofty balcdny. 

Rung trumi>et, shalm and psaltery.” 

Lap oj the Last Minstrel. 

1833. 

“ Under tower and balo6ny, 

By garden-wall and gallery 
A gleaming shaije she floated by, 

Dead jiale between the houses nigh.” 

Tennusniis Ladp of Shalott. 

1876. “The houses (in Turkestan) are 
generally but of one story, though some- 
times there is a small upjier room called 
hala-khana (Pers. hala, upjier, and khana, 
room) whence we get balcony.”— 

Turkestan, i. 120. 

1880. * * BdlCi khand means ‘ upper house, ’ 
or ‘upper place,’ and is apiilied to the room 
built oyer the archwav by which the cMjypa 
kh&nd is entered, and from it, by the way, 
we got our word ‘ Balcony ’.”—^S. Jour- 
nal in Persia of Captain W. J. Gill. R.E. 

Saloon, Balloon, &c. s. A rowing 
vessel formerly used in various parts of 
the Indies, the basis of which wiis a large 
canoe, or ‘dug-out.' There is a 
Mahr. word halyanw, a kind of barge, 
which is probably the original. 

1539. *‘E embarcando-se . . . i3artio, e o 
for&o accompanhando dez ou doze baldes 
ate a Ilha de Upe. . , .” Pinto, ch. xiv. 

1684. 

“ Neste tempo da terra para a armada . 
Baldei, e cal’ luzes cruzar vimos. . .’' 

Maiaca Conquistada, iii. 44. 

1678. “The President commanded his 
own Baloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me.” — Fryer, 70. 

1765, “The Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongi, none of which as [«cl great 
Guns.”— Letter from Capt. R, Jackson in 
DalrympU, On*. Repert. i. 195. 

1811. “ This is the simplest of all boats, 
and consists merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
pieces of wood are applied, to represent a 
8t^ and prow ; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bambous without 
na ils ; no iron whatsoever enters into their 


construction .... The Balaumi are used 
in the district of Chittagong.”— iU. 

Balsora, n. p. This old form used 
to be familiar from its iise in the 
popular version of the Arabian Nights 
after Galland. It is Rasra properly, 
long the chief mart of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Delta. 

Baity, B. Hind, hdltl, a bucket. 
This is the Port, halde. 

Bdlwar, B. This is the native ser- 
vant’s form of ‘ barber,’ shaped by the 
‘ striving after meaning ’ as hdlwdr, for 
hdlwdla, i.e. ‘ capillarius,’ ‘ hair-man.* 
It often takes the further form bal-bar, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
Pers. hfirtdan, ‘to cut,’ quasi ‘hair- 
cutter.’ But though now obsolete, 
there was also (see both Meninski, and 
Vulhrs s.v.) a Persian word hdrhar, 
for a barber or surgeon, from which 
came this Turkish term “Le Berber-- 
bachi, qui fait la barbe au Pacha,” 
which we find (c. 1674) in the Appen- 
dix to the journal of Antoine (lalland, 
pubd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). It looks 
as if this must have boon an early 
loan from Europe. 

Bamboo, s. Applied to many 
gigantic ginsses, of which Bambtbsa 
arundwactaaml B. vtdyarts are the most 
commonly cultivated; but there are 
many other species of the same and 
allied genera in use ; natives of tropi- 
cal Asia, Africa, and America. This 
word, one of the commonest in Anglo- 
Indian daily use, and thoroughly na- 
turalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it is Canarese bdnbu. Marsden inserts 
it in his dictionary as good Malay. 
Crawfurd says it is certainly used on 
the west coast of Sumatra as a native 
word, but that it is elsewhere un- 
known to the Malay langua^s. -The 
usual Mal. word is buluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portu- 
guese before the end of the 16th 
century to indicate the probability that 
we adopted the word, like so many 
others, through them. We believe that 
the correct Canarese word is hanwu. 
In the 16th century the form in the 
Concan appears to have been mamhu, 
or at least it was so represented by the 
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Portuguese. Rumpliius seems to sug- 
gest a quaint onomatopma : ‘ ‘ vehemen- 
Rssimos edunt ictus et sonitus, quum 
incendio comburuntur, quando notum 
ejus nomen Bamhu, BambUy facile ex- 
auditur.” — {Herb, Amh, iv. 17.) 

The term applied to tdbaslury a 
siliceous concretion in tbo bamboo, in 
our first quotation seems to show that 
bamboo or mamba was one of tbe words 
wbicb tbe Portuguese inberited from an 
earlier use by Persian or Arab traders. 
But we bare not been successful in 
finding other proof of tbis. 

It is possible that tbe Canarese word 
is a vernacular corruption, or develcm- 
ment, of tbe Sansk. vanaa, wbonco H. 
bam. Bamboo does not occur, so far 
as we can find, in any of tbe earlier 
XVItb centu^ books, wbicb employ 
canna or tbe like. 

In England the term hamhoo-cane 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
15 to 20 years ago there existed along 
tbe high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent; it 
often attracted tbe attention of one 
of tbe present writers. 

1563. “The people from whom it {taha- 
shir) is gfotcall it .... be- 

cause the canes of that plant are called by 
the Indians mambu.”— (Garcia, f. 194. 

1578. “ Some of these (canes), especially 
in Malabar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as boats {embarca- 
clones) not o[»ening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go upon it . . . each 
of them at his own end of the mambu* 
(so they call it) [being provided with two 
paddles, one in each hand .... and so 
uj)on a <^e of this kind the folk pass across, 
and sitting with their legs clinging naked.” 
— C. AcosUiy Tractadoy 296. 

Again : 

t many people on that river 

(of Cranganor) make use of those canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
Crocodiles or Caynvnns (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
g^tand ferocious lizards)” \la(jartos\ — lb. 

These passages are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, Ctesias, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
viz., his story of Indian canes big enough to 
be used as boats. 

1586. “ All the houses are made of canes, 


* In orig. md&u. 


which they call Bamboi, and bee covered 
with Strawe.”— FttrA, in Hakl. ii. 391. 

1598. . . . “ a thicke rcede as big as a 
man^s legge, which is called Baxnbus.” — 
JLinschoten. 5C, 

1608. “lava multas producit arundines 
grossas, quas Manbn vocant.” — Pritna Pars 
JDcsc. Itin. Naval is in Indiam (Houtman’s 
Voyage) p. 36. 

c. 1610. “ Les Portugais et les Indiens ne 
se seruent point d’autres bastons iK)ur i)or- 
ter leurs i)alanfpnns on litieres. Ils l’api)el- 
lent partout Bambou.”— i. 237. 

1615. ‘ ‘ These two kings (of Cambo ja and 
Siam) have neyther Horses, nor any fiery 
Instruments : but make use only of bowes, 
and a certaine kind of nike, made of a knottie 
wood like Cranes, called Bambuc, which is 
exceeding strong, th(nigh jdiant and supple 
for vse.”— i>c Monfarty 33. 

1621. “ These Forts will better appeare 

by the Draught there(»f, herewith sent to 
your Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” — 
Letter in Purchas. i. 699. 

1623. “ Among the other trees there was 

an inimense quantity of bambh, or very large 
Indian canes, and all clotlied and covered 
with pretty green foliage that went creeping 
uj) them.” — P. dtila VallCy ii. 040. 

c. 1666. “ Cette machine est suspendue 
h, une longue barre que Ton api)elle Pambou. ” 
— T/icrenoty v. 162. 

(This spelling recurs throughout a chapter 
describing palankinsy though elsewhere the 
traveller writes bamlnm). 

1673. “ A Bambo, which is along hollow 
cane .” — Fryer y 34. 

1727. “ The Cfity (Ava) tho’ great and 
I)opulous, is only built of Bambou Canes.” 
—A. Hamiltony ii. 47. 

1855. “ When I speak of bamboo huts, I 
mean to say that i>ost and walls, wall-])lates 
and rafters, floor and tliatch and the withes 
that bind them, arc all of bamboo. In fact 
it might almost be saitl that among the 
Indo-Chin(?se nations the staff of life is a 
Bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, landing- 
jetties, fishing ai)paratus, irrigati(ni-wheels 
and scoops, oars, m.'ists and yards, S}>earH 
and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, bow- 
string and quiver, oil-cans, water-8toui>8 
and cooking-pots, pijje-sticks, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan-ooxes, dinner-trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, papery* these ftie but a few 
of the articles that are ma<le from the 
baml^o.” — Mission to AvOy p. 153. 

Bamboos aro sometimes popularly 
distinguished (after a native idiom) as 
male and female ; the latter embracing 


^ To these may he added, from a cursory injec- 
tion of a collection in one of the museums at Kew, 
combs, mugs, sun-bliuds, cages, grotesque carv- 
ings, brushes, fens, shirts, sails, teapots, pipes, 
and harx>s. 
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all tHe common species with hollow 
stems, the former title being applied 
to a certain kind (in fact a sp. of a 
distinct ^ ^nus, Dendrocalamus atric^ 
tus)t whicn has a solid or nearly solid 
core, and is much used for bludgeons 
(see lattee) and spear-shafts. It is re- 
markable that this popular distinction 
by sex was known to Ctesias (c. B.c. 
400) who says that the Indian reeds 
were divided into male and female, 
the male having no tvrepwtnjv. 

One of the present writers has seen 
(and partaken of) rice cooked in a joint 
of bamboo, among the Khyens, a hill- 
people of Arakan. And Mr. Mark- 
ham mentions the same practice as 
prevalent among the Chunchos and 
savage aborigines on the eastern slojies 
of the Andes. (/. i?. Gco(/, Soc. xxv. 
155.) An endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure the largest 
obtainable bamboo. It w’as a little 
over^ 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius states that ho had seen two 

E reat specimens in the University at 
oyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
mches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Ceylon (1882), siieaks of 
bamboo-stems at Peridenia, ‘‘ each 
from a foot to two feet thick.” Wo 
can obtain no coiToboration of any- 
thing approaching two feet. 

Bamo, n. p. Burm. Bha-maw, Shan 
Manmatv; in Chinese Siu^Kai^ ‘New- 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of the chief 
routes from China abuts on that river. 
The old Shan town of Bamo was on the 
Tapeng E. about 20 ni. east of the 
Iraw^, and it is supposed that the 
English factoiy alluded to by Dal- 
rymple was there. 

1759. J‘This branch seems formerly to have 
been driven from the Establishment at 
Brammoo.^'—Dalrymple, Oi'. Bcp. i. Ill, 

Banana, s. The fruit of Mma 
paradiaaica, and M. aapientum of 
linnaeus, but now reduced to one 

§ )ecies under the latter name by E. 

rown. This word is not used in 
India, though one hears it in the Straits 
Settlements. The word itself is said 
by De Orta to have come from Guinea ; 
BO also Hgafetta (see below’). The 
matter will be more conveniently 
treated under Plantain, q. t. 

1563. “The Arab calls these mvm or 
amuaaj there are chapters on the subject 
in Avicenna^ and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Basis also. 


Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananai.” — €h>rcia, 93 v. 

1598. “Other fruits there are termed 
Banana which we think to be the Mtiaea of 
Egypt and Soria .... but here they cut 
them yearly, to the end they may bear the 
better. ” — Tr. of Pimfetta'a Congo, in Harleian 
Coll. ii. 553 (also in Purchas, ii. 1008). 

c. 1610. “Des hannea (marginal rubric 
Bannanes) que les Portugais appellent 
figues d’lnde, and aux Maldives QueUaJ *' — 
Ptrrnrd dc la Val, i. 85. 

The Maidive word here is the same as 
Hind, held (Skt. kadala). 

1673. “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though less, yet much more grate- 
ful.” — Fryer, 40. 

1686. “ The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the^ Plantain for shai)e and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller.” — 
Dampier, i. 316. 

Banchoot, Beteechoot, ss. Terms 
of abuse, wbich we should hesitate to 
print if their odious meaning were not 
obscure “ to the general.” If it were 
known to the Englishmen who some- 
times use the words, we believe there 
are few who would not shrink from 
such brutality. Somewhat similar in 
character seem the words which Saul 
in his rage flings at his noble son (1 
Sam. XX. 30). 

1638. “ L’on nous monstra d vne demy 
lieiie de la ville vn sepulchre, qu’ils appel- 
lent Bety-chuit, e’est h dire la vergo^e de 
la fille decouverte.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 
1659, 142. See also Valentijn, iv. 157. 

There is a handsome tomb and mosque 
to the north of Ahmedabad, erected by 
Hajji Malik Baha-ud-din, a Wazir of 
Sultan Mahommed Bigara, in memory 
of his wife Bill AvJiut or Achhfd ; and 
probably the vile story to which the 
17th century travellers refer is founded 
only on a vulgar misrepresentation of 
this name. 

1648. ‘ * Bety-chuit ; dat is (onder eerbre- 

dinge gesproocken) in onse tale te seggen, 
u Dochters Schaemelheyt .” — Van Tvnat, 
16. 

1792. “ The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 
who led, on being challenged in Moors an- 
swered {Again que logue ) — ‘We belong to 
the advance ’ — the title of Lolly’s brigade, 
supposing the people he saw to be their owm 
Euroj^ana, whose uniform also is red ; blit 
soon discovering his mistake the command- 
ant called out {Feringhy Banchoot ! — ckchw) 
‘ they are the rascally English ! Make off 
in which he set the corps a ready example.’* 
— Dii'fynCa Nai^rative, 147. 

Banoock, n. p. The modem capital 
of Siam, properly Bang-hok; see ex- 
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planation by Bp. Pallegoix in quota- 
tion. It bad been tbe site of forts 
erected on the ascent of tbe Menam 
to the old capital Ayutbia, by Con- 
stantine Phamcon in 1675; here the 
modem city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767. after the 
captui’e of Ayutbia (see Yuthia) bj'" 
tbe Bunnese that year. It is uneertaiii 
if tbe first quotation refer to Bancock. 

1552. . and Bamplacot, which standji 

at the mouth of the Meiiam.” — Barros^ I. 
ix. 1. 

1727. ** The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 

Castle about half-way up, where it is cus- 
tomary for all Ships to ]mt their Guns 
ashoreV’ — A. Hamilton^ i. SOo. 

1850. “Ci vitas regia tria habet nomina : 
. . . lutu 7 m 7 kr)k\ ]>er contractionem Ban^- 
kdk, iKiyiis oleastrorum, est nomen primiti- 
vum (piod hodie etiam vulgo usurpatur.” — 
Pa!ff(/oi.r, (Hram. Linuuac Thai, Bangkok, 
1850,' p. 167. 

Bandanna, s. This temi is 2 )ro]>erly 
applied to the rich yellow or rod silk 
handkerchief, with diamond s})ots left 
white by pressure applied to prevent 
their receiving the dye. The etymo- 
log}' may bo gathered from Shake- 
spear’s Diet., which gives “ JlCnaJharr, 
1 . A mode of dyeing in which the cloth 
is tied in different i^laces, to prevent 
the parts tied from receinng the dye 
.... 3. a kind of silk cloth.” 

A class or caste in Guzerat who do 
this kind of preparation for dj^eing are 
called Baiidliuru [Druiamoiid), 

c. 151K), ‘'His Majesty iin])roved this 
department in four ways . . . .Thirdht, in 
Stuffs as. . . . Bandbnun, Chhint, Aldtah:'* 
—Am, i. 91. 

1752. “ The Cossembazar merchants 

having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
ties, ordinary bandannoes, and chappas.”— 
In Loiaj, 31. 

1813. “Bandannoes . . . ii00.''—Milhum 
(List of Bengal Piece-gottds, and no. to the 
ton) ii. 221. 

1848. “Mr. Sem^e, lately admitted part- 
ner into the CTeat Calcutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cracksman . . . taking Fake’s 

g lace, who retired to a princely Park in 
ussex, (the Fogles have long been out of 
the hnm and Sir Horace Fogle is abf>ut to 
be raised t<j the peerage as Baron Bandanna) 

. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
nusery and ruin.” — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. 25. 

1866. “ * Of course,’ said Toogood, 

jdping bis eyes wdth a large red bandana 
^ndkerchief. * By all means, come along. 
Major.* The major had turned his face 
away, and he also was weeping. 
Chi-omck of Barset, ii. 362. 


1875. “ In Calcutta Tariff Valuations : 
* Piece goods silk : Bandanah Choppahs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score , . . 
115 i2s.” 

Bandaree, S. Mahr. BhandCtri, tbe 
name of tbe caste. It is applied at 
Bombay to tbe class of people (of a 
low caste) who tend the coco-palm 
gardens in tbe island, and draw toddy, 
and wlio at one time foimed a local 
militia. 

1.548. “ .... certain duties collected 
from the bandarys wbu draw the t«><ldy 
(smux) from the aldeas .... Botdho, 
Tuhibo, 203. 

1644. “ The people ... are all Chris- 

tians, or at least the greater part of them 
consisting of artizans, carinuiters, chamlaru 
(this w'ordis manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), wdiose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palms, and coramhia (see 
Xoonbee) wdio till the ground . . . ’’ — 
Bocarro, MS. 

1673. “ The President .... if he go 

abroad, the Bandarines and Moors under 
tw'o Standards march before him.” — Fryer, 

68. 

“ . . . . besides 60 Field-pieees ready in 
their Carriages upon oeeasion to attend the 
Militia and Banaarines."— 6(». 

e. 1700, “There is also on the island 
kept up a sort of militia, comjxjsed of the 
land-tillers, and bandarees, wh(»se living 
depeiuls chiefly on the cniltivation of the 
coco-nut trees.”— i. 46. 

1810. “ Her huHl)an(l came homo, laden 

with toddy for distilling. He is a ban- 
dari or toddy-gatherer.”— il/term GraJtam, 
26. 

c. 1836. “Of the Bbundarees the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for a 
peculiar s]>ecies of long trum]>ot, called 
Bhmxyalce, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the 2>rivi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain State 
occasions.” — R. Marphy, in Tr. Bo, Oeog, 
Soc, i. 131. 

1883. “We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bbundarries in the city, 
l)ointing out that the tax on to<ldy trees is 
now Its. 18 (?/J.?. 1. 8 as.) per tapj»ed toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
Re. 1 i>er tree . . . '<e urges that the Bf un- 
bay toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi- 
lege of j)ractiHing their trade free of license, 
in consideration of the military services ren- 
dered by their ancestors in ganisoning Bom- 
bay towTi and island, wlnrn the Butch fleet 
advanced towards it in 1670 .” — Times of In- 
dia {Mail), July 17th. 

Bandejah, S. Port, handeja, a salver, 
a tray to put presents on. We bave 
I seen tbe word used only in tbe fol- 
lowing passages : — 

I 1621. “We and the Hollanders went to 
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vizet Semi Dono, and we carid bym a bottell 
of strong water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, with a great box (or bandeja)of sweet 
bread.”— Diary, il 143. 

c. 1760. y {Betel) in large companies 
is brought in ready made up on Japan 
chargers, which they call from the Portu- 
guese name, Bandejahs, something like our 
tea-boards.” — Grose, i. 237. 

Baild^a appears in the Manilla Voca^m- 
Iwr of Blumentritt as used there for the 
present of cakes and sweetmeats, taste- 
fully packed in an elegant basket, and sent 
to the priest, from the wedding feast. It 
corresix)nds therefore to the Indian ddli 
(see Bolly). 

Bandel) n. p. Tho name of the old 
Portuguese settlement iu Bengal about 
a mile above Hoogly, where there still 
exists a monastery, said to be the oldest 
church in Bengal (see Imp. Gazetteer). 
The name is a Port, corruption of ban- 
dar, * tho wharf ; ’ and in this shape tho 
word was applied among tho Portu- 
guese to a variety of places. Thus in 
Correa, under 1541, 1542, we find men- 
tion of a poi-t in tho Red Sea, near tho 
mouth, called Bandel dos Malemoa of 
the Pilots M. Chittagong is called 
Bandel de Chatigdo (e.g. in Bocarro, p. 
444), corresponding to Bandar ChaU 
gam in the Autobiog. of Jahangir 
(Elliot, vi. 326). In tho following 
passage the original no doubt inins 
Bandar^UHilgll or llaglUBandar, 

1681. “ . . . these Europeans increased 

in number, and erected large siibstantial 
buildings, which they fortified with cannons, 
muskets, and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
Htlgll.”- -Ahdu^l Hamid, in Elliot, vii. 32, 

Bandicoot, s. Corr. from the Te- 
lugu pandi^JeoJeJeu, lit, * pig-rat.’ The 
namehas spread all over India, as 
appli^ to me great rat called by na- 
turalists Mm malaharicus (Shaw), Mus 
giganteus (Hardwicke), Mm handicota 
(Bechstein). The w'ord is now also used 
in Queensland. 

c. 1330. “ In Lesser India there be some 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed- 
ingly.’ — Jordanus, Hak. Soc. 29. 

c. 1343. “ They imprison in the dun- 
geons (of Dwaigir, i.e. Daulatabad) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
them, for they would get the worst of it. 
So they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these rats at Dwaigir, and much 
amazed I was ! BaJtuta, iv. 47. 


Pryer seems to exaggerate worse 
than the Moor : 

1673. “ For Vermin, the strongest huge 
Bats as big as our Piw, which b\irrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.” — Fryer, 116. 

The following surprisingly con- 
founds two entirelj’’ different animals : 

1789. "The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.” 
— Munro, Narrative, 32. See Mnsk-rat. 

1879. “I shall never forget my first 
night here (on the C'oeos Islands). As soon as 
the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands urK)n thousands of rats, in 
size equal to a oandicoot, appeared.” — 
Pollok, Sport in B. Biirmah, &c., ii. 14. 

1880. " They (wild dop in (^eensland) 

hunted Kangaroo when m numbers 

but usually ])ref erred smaller and^ more 
easily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ‘iwssums.’” — Blackwood* s Mag., Jan. 
p. 65. 

Bandicoy, s. The colloquial name 
in S. India of the fruit of Hibiscus 
escidentus ; Tamil vendai-Jekai, i.e. im- 
ripe fruit of the vendai, called in Hind. 
bhendi. See Bendy. 

Bandy, S. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggj% or cart. This word 
I is usual in both the Southern and 
Western Presidencies, but is unknown 
[ in Bengal, and in the N. W, P. It is 
the Tamil vandi, Telug. bandi, ‘ a cart 
or vehicle.’ The word, as bendi, is also 
used in Java. 

1791. “To be sold, an elegant new and 
fashionable Bandy, with copper pannels. 
lined with Morocco leather.” — Madras 
Couider, 29th Sept. 

1800. "No wheel-carriages can be used in 
Canara, not even a buffalo^andy.”— Letter 
of Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 243. 

1810. "None but oi^en carriages are used 
in Ceylon ; w^e therefore went in bandies, 
or in plain English, gigs.** — Maria Graham, 
88 . 

1826. “ Those persons who have not 
European coachmen have the horses of their 
. . . . ' bandies ’ or gigs, led by these men . . . 
Gigs and hackeries all go here (in Ceylon) 
by the name of bandy.*' — Heher (ed. 1844), 
ii. 152. 

1829. "A mighty solemn old man, 
seated in an open bandy (read bandy) (as 
a gig with a head that has an opening be- 
hind is called) at Madras,” — Mem. of Col, 
Mountain, 2nd ed. 84. 

1860. "Bullock-bandies covered with 
cajans met \xs**—Tennent*s Ceylon, ii. 146. 

1862. ‘ * At Coimbatore 1 bought a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest construc- 
tion.” — MarktumCsFeru and India, 393. 
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Bhail^y s* Hind, hhang^ tho 
dried leayes and small stalks of hemp 
(i.e. Cctnndbis indica)^ used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
when eaten mixt up into a sweetmeat 
(see Majoon). Hashish of the Arabs 
is substantially tho same ; Birdwood 
says it consists of the tender tops of 
the plants after flowering.” 

1563. **The great Sultan Badur told 
Martim Affonzo de Souza, for whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom he told all hia 
Kecrets, that when in the night he had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little bangue .... ” — 
Garcia y f. 26. 

1.578. “Bangue is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins .... 
the Arabs call this Bangue ‘ ” (t.c. 

Hashish).— C. Acosta^ 360-361. 

1598. “They have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or (!)i)ium, Camfora, 
Bangue and Sandall ood.'' - Linschotcuy 
19. 

100(J. “Omais de tep^ estava cheo de 
bangue. " — Gou reuy 93. 

1638. “11 se fit^ apporter vn petit cabi- 

net d’or .... dont il tira deux layettes, et 
i)rit dans I’vne dcVojffioUy on opium, ct dans 
I’autre du bengi, fpii est vne certaine drogue 
ou poudre, d(»nt ils se seruent pour s’exciter 
a la luxure.” — Mandehh, Paris, 1659, 150. 

1685. “ 1 have two sorts of the Bangue, 

which were sent from two several places of 
the East Indies ; they both differ much 
from i>ur Hem]), although they seem to 
differ most as to their magnitude.” — Dr. 
Hans Sluanc to Mr. Itaf/y in Carre- 

spondenccy 1848, ]>. 160. 

1673. “Bang (a pleasant intoxicating 
Seed mixed witn Milk) . . . .” — Fryer, 91. 

1711. “Bang has likewise its Vertues 
attrilmted to it ; for being used as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
tile (Quantity they take.” — Lockyer, 61. 

1727.^ “Before they engage in a Eight, 
they drink Bang, which is made of a Heed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality. Ham., i. 131. 

1763. “ Most of the troops, as is customary 
during the agitations of this festival, had 
e^n plentifully of bang .... Orme, i. 

1784. “ .... it does not api>ear that the 
use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
rambles the hemp in Europe, .... is con- 
sidered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the law.” — O. Forster, Journey, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789. “ A shop of Bang may be kept with 
a capital of no more than two shillings, or 
one rupee. It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the Banyeras of the 
town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Baxig.” — ^Note on Seir Mutaqherin, 
iii 308. 


^ 1868 . 

“ The Hem j)— with which we used to hang 

puy>ri8on pets, yon felon gang,— 

In Eastern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic ixiwers 

Can lap us in Elysian bowers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O’er a flask of rosy wine.” 

Li>rd Heaves, 

^ Banged — is also used as a parti- 
ciple, for ‘stimulated by hang,^ e.g, 
“ banged up to tho eyes.” 

Bangle, S. Hind, hangrl or hangrl. 
The original word properly moans a 
ring of coloured glass woni on the 
wrist by women ; but bangle is applied 
to any native ring-bracelet, and also 
to an anJcIet, or ring of any kind worn 
on the ankle or Teg. Indian silver 
bangles on the wiist have recently 
come into common use among English 
girls. 

1803. “To the cntwahl he gave a heavy 
l)air of gold bangles, of which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them 
on his wTists with his own hands. ’’—Journal 
of Sir J. JVieboIls, in note to Wellington^ 
Despatches, ed. 1837, ii. 373. 

1809. “Bangles, or bracelets.” — Maria 
Graham, 13. 

1810. “Some wear .... a stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrah [kmal] on either wrist.”— 

8on, V. M. i. 305. 

1826. “ I am paid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot.”— Paa- 
durany Hari, 27. 

1873. “Year after year ho found some 
excuse for coming u]> to Sirmoori— now a 
proposal for a tax on bangles, now a scheme 
for a new mode of Hindustani i^ronuncia- 
tion .” — The True Reformer, i. 24. 

Bangun, s.— Seo Brinjaul. 

Bangur, s. Hind. Idngar. In 
Upper India this name is given to the 
higher parts of tho i)lain country on 
which the towns stand, — tho older 
alluvium — in contradistinction to tho 
hlmdar or lower alluvial immediately 
bordering the great rivers, and foiming 
the limit of their inundation and 
modern divagations ; the hhadur 
having been cut out from tho hangar 
by tho river. Medlicott spells hhdngar 
(Manual of Oeol. of India, i. 404). 

Bangjr, Banghy, &<-. s. Hind. ha~ 

hangl, Mahr. hanejt ; Skt. vihnngama, 
and vihangika. 

a. A shouldcr-yoko for carrying 
loai, the yoke or bangj" resting on 
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the shoulder, whilst the load is appor- 
tioned at either end in two equal 
weights, and ^nerally hung by cords. 
The milkmaid’s yoke is the nearest 
approach to a survival of the bangj"- 
steif in England. Also such a yoke 
with its pair of baskets or boxes. — 
(See Pitarra;.) 

b. Hence a parcel post, carried 
originally in this way, was called bang^ 
or dawk-bangy, even whore the primi- 
tive mode of transport had long become 
obsolete. “A bangy parcel” is a 
parcel received or sent by such post. 

a. — 

1789. 

**But I’ll Kivo them 2000, with Bhanges 
and C(X>lk8t 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and doofieH. ” 

Letters of Simpkin the Second^ p. 57. 

1803. “We take with us indeed, in six 
hanghys, sufficient changes of linen.” — Ld. 
Vedentia^ i. 07. 

1810. “The baiigy-ioo7?flfA, that is, the 
bearer who carries tne bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoise 
the baskets suspended at each end.” — Wil- 
limmon^ V, M, i. 323. 

b. — 

c. 1844. “I will forward with this by 
bhangy ddk^ a cony of Car>t. Moresby's 
Survey of the lied Sea.” . . . Arthatr^ 
in /me. Admin, of Lord EUcnborouifh, p. 221. 

1873. “The officers of his regiment . . . 
subscribed to buy the young iK3ople a set of 
crockery, and a i)lated tea and coffee ser- 
vice (got up by dawk banghee .... at not 
much more than 200 i>er cent, in advance of 
the English i)rice).”— /’Ac True Reformer, i. 
57. 

Bai\jOy s. Though this is a West- 
and not East-Indian term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the following 
older form of the word : 

1764. 

“ Permit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild bansbaw’s melancholy 
sound.” — Grainger, iv. 

See also Darks, for example of banjore. 

Bankshall, S. a. A warehouse, 
b. The office of a Harbour Master or 
other Port Authority. 

In the former sense the word is still 
used in S. India ; in Bengal the latter 
is the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. 

As the Calcutta Office stands on the 
hanks of the Hoogly, the name is, we 
believe, often accepted as having some 
indefinite reference to this position. 
And in a late work wo find a positive 


and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which we 
quote below. 

In Java the word has a specific 
application to the open hall of audience, 
supported by wooden pillars without 
wails, which forms part of every 
princely residence. 

The word is used in Sea Hindustani, 
in the forms hansdr, and hangsdl for a 
‘store-room’ [Roebuck), 

Baukshall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign traders 
to India. And its use not only by Correa 
(c. 1561) but by King John (1524), 
with the regularly formed Portuguese 
plural of words in ~al, shows how 
early it was adopted by the Portu- 
guese. Indeed, (jorrea does not even 
explain it, as is his usual practice with 
Indian terms. More than one serious 
etymology has been suggested : 

(1) . C’rawfurd takes it to be the 
Malay word hangsal, defined by him in 
his Malay dictionary thus: “(J.) A 
shed ; a storehouse ; a workshop ; a 
porch ; a covered passage” (see J, Ind, 
Archip, iv. 182). But it is probable 
that the Malay word, though marked 
by Crawfurd (“ J.”) as Javanese in ori- 
gin, is a corruption of one of the two 
following : 

(2) . Beng. haiikasdla, from Sansk. 
hanik or vanik, ‘ trade,’ and said, ‘ a 
hall.’ This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Sansk. hlidndasdhi, Oanar. hlian^ 
(ktsCtle, Malayal. pdndikila, Tam. 
pandusdlai or pandakamlai, ‘ a store- 
house or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
two last is the original word ; the pre- 
valence of the second in S. India is an 
argument in its favour ; and the sub- 
stitution of g for d would be in accor- 
dance with a phonetic practice of not 
uncommon occurrence. 

a.— 

c. 1345. “For the handar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
builaing which they call bajans&r [evi- 
dently for hanjasdr, i.e, Arabic spelling for 
hangamr] where the Governor .... collects 
all the goods, and there sells or barters 
them.”— /6n. Batuta, iv. 120. 

1524. A grant from K. John to the 
City of Goa, says: “that henceforward 
even if no market-rent in the city is col- 
lected from the bacaces, viz. those at which 
are sold honey, oil, butter, hetre (t. e, betel), 
spices, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such thiuM in the said bacacis, it is our 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely.” 
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A note says: “Apparently the word 
ould be bararaeSt or Mtncacfteft or banga- 
e#, which then signified any place to sell 
ings, but now particular^ a wooden 
use.” — Archiv, Portug. Or, Fasc, ii. 43. 

1561 “In the ben^aes, in which 

md the goods reaciy for shipment.” — 
trreaf Lcmlas^ i. 2, 260. 

1610. The form and use of the word 
*ve led P. Teixeira into a cuiious con- 
Mon (as it wouhl seem) when, 8i>eaking of 
feigners at Drmus, he says: “hay mu- 
os gentiles, Baneanes, Bangasalys, y Cam- 
tvatys,*'— where the word in iUlics pro- 
ibly represents i.c. Bengalis {Bel. 

Harmuz, 18). 

c. 1610. “Le facteur du Roy chrestien 
‘S !Malcliues tenoit sa banquesalle ou 
ustost collier, sur le bord de la mer eii 
sle do Male.*' — Pgrarddcla To?., ed. 1070, 
65. 

1013. “The other settlement of Yler 
. . with houses of wood thatched extends 
. . to the fields of Tanj on pacer, where 
ere is a bangasal or sentry’s house with- 
.t other defense.” — Godinho de Eredia, 0. 

1734-5. “ Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
r the house jK)les, country reapers [q.v.], 
:., necessary for house-building.” — In 
heeler f iii. 148. 

1748. ‘ ‘ A little below’ the town of W ampo 
These i)e(»ple (compradorcs) build a house 
r eachVhip. . . They are called by us bank- 
Us. Inth ese w’e tlei)osit the rigging and 
rds of the vessel, chests, water-casks, and 
ery thing that incommodes us aboard.” — 
Vofiagr to the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748 
r62). p. m. 

It api»ears from this book (}». 118) that the 
»ce in (.’anton River was known as Bank- 
11 Island. 

175^52. “One of the first things on 
riving here (Oanton River) is to procure a 
(ttcthall, that is, a great house, con- 
[iicted of bamboo and mats ... in which 
0 stores of the ship are laid up.” — A 
&c., by (Mof Toreen ... in a 
pen of letters to I)r. Unmeus. Transl. 
^J. R. Forster (with Usljeck’s Voyage), 

783. “These people {Chuli^j &c., from 
|ia, at Achin) ... on their arrival im- 
^tely build, by contract wdth the 
ives, houses of bamboo, like what in 
ina at Wamjio is called banksball, very 
on a convenient spot close to the 
fT.'^—Forrest, V. to Mcrgai, 41. 

7^. “ Banksanls— Storehouses for de- 
iting ships’ store.s in, w'hile the ships are 
ading and refitting.” — Indian Vocab. 
ockclme). 

813. “ The East India Company for 

lenty years h^ a large banksaul, oi 
rehouse, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
! l^pper and sandalw’ood purchased in the 
Mniuns of the Mysore Rajah.” — Forbes, 
Mem., iv. 109. 

317. “ The b&ngial r mendbm, is a 
He open hall, supported by a double row 


of pillars, and covered with shingles, the in- 
terior being richly decorated with paint and 
gilding. ’’—Ruifea, Java (2nd ed.), i. 93. 

The Javanese use, as in the last passage, 
corresponds to the meaning given in JawK, 
Javanese Diet. : “Bangsal, Vorstelijke 
Zitplaats *’ (Prince’s Sitting place). 

b.- 

IC)^. “And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
Persians in their language call Benktal, a 
building of no great size, with some cqwn 
outer x>orticoes.”— P. della Valle, ii. 4C5. 

,, “ Bangsal, a shed (or barn), or 

often also a roof without walls to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or sun .” — Casjxir 
Willetts, Vocahnlarium, &c., ins* Gravon- 
haiige ; reju’. Batavia, 1700. 

1673. “ . . . Their Bank Solli, or 
Custom House Keys, where they land, are 
Tw^f> ; but mean, and shut only with ordi- 
nary Gates at Night.” — Frger, 27. 

1083. “I came ashore in Capt. Goyor’s 
Pinnace to ye Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballasore.” — Hedges, Feb. 2. 

1087. “The Mayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly re<piest the Honourable Presi- 
dent and (buncil would i)leaso to grant 
and assign over to the ( -oj'jxu ation the i)etty 
dues <»f Banksall Tolls. ” — In Whetlcr, i. 297. 

1727. “ Above it is the I)aieh Bankshall, 
a Place where their Ships ride when they 
cannot get further up for the too swift 
Currents.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 6, 

1789. “And that no one may plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it be placed constantly in view at the 
Bankshall m the English and country lan- 
guages. ” —P?’oc7. against Slave-Trading, in 
Seton-Karr, ii. 5. 

1878. “ The term ‘ Banksoll ’ has always 
been a jmzzle to tlie Englisli in India. It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. The ‘ Soil ’ is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,” the English 
‘Toll.’ The Banksoll was then the plj^ 
on the ‘ bank ’ where all tolls or duties 
were levied on landing g<xids.” — Tnlbnys 
Wheeler, Early Becurdsiif B. India,, 196. 

(Quite erronet 'Us, as already said ; and 
Eofl is not Dutch). 

Bantam, n.p. The province which 
forms the western extremity of Java, 
properly Banian. It formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom at the beginning of 
the 17th century, and then i>rodu<^d 
much pepper (no longer grown), which 
caused it to be greatly fierpionted by 
European traders. An English factory 
was established hero in 1003, and con- 
tinued till 1682, when the Dutch suc- 
ceeded in expelling us as interlopers. 

1727. “The only Product of Bantam is 
Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, that 
they can exjxirt 10,000 Tuns per — 

A. Hamilton, ii. 127. 
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BaiLtam Fowls. According to Craw- 
furd, dwarf poidtry wliich we call 
by this name were imported from 
Japan, and received the name “not 
from the place that produced them, 
but from that where our voyagers 
first found tliGm."~(Desc. Diet. s.v. 
Fariiam). 

' 1678. “From Siam are brought hither 

little ChamvM'e Cocks witli ruifled Feet, well 
armed with Spurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the truest mettled in the 
World.” — Frt/eVy 116. 

This looks as if * they came from 

Champa (q. v.). 

(1) Banyan, s. a. A Hindu trader, 
and especially of the Province of 
Guzerat, many of which class have for 
ages been settled in Arabian ports and 
known by this name ; but the term is 
often applied by early travellers in 
Western India to persons of the Hindu 
Beligion generally, b. In Calcutta 
also it is (or perhaps rather was^ speci- 
fically applied to the native brokers 
attached to houses of business, or to 
persons in the employment of a private 
gentleman doing analogous duties (now 
usually called sircar, q. v.). 

The word was a-dopted from Vdniya^ 
a man of the trading caste (in Gujarati 
vaniyo)^ and that comes from Sansk. 
vanvj^ ‘ a merchant.* The terminal 
nasal may bo a Portuguese addition 
(as in jpala'iniuin, mandarin^ Baasein), 
or may be taken from the plural 
form vdniyCm. It is probable how- 
ever, that the Portuguese found the 
word already in use by the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi- 
ral, uses it precisely in the same form, 
applying it to the Hindus generally; 
and in the poem of Sassui and Panhu, 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in his Sindh (p. 101), wo 
have the form Waniydn, P. F. 
Yincenzo Maria, who is quoted below, 
absurdly alleges that the Portuguese 
called tinese Hindus of Guzerat Bajg- 
naaii, because they were always wash- 
ing themselves “ . . . . chiamati da 
Portughesi per la frequenza 

e superstitione, con quale si lauano 
pih volte il giomo” (251). See also 
Jjuillier, below. The men of this 
class profess an extravagant respect for 
animal life ; but after Stanley brought 
home Dr. Livingstone’s letters they 
became notorious as chief promoters of 
slave-trade in Eastern Africa. A. K, 


Forbes speaks of the medieval Wailias 
at the Court of Anhilwara as “equally 
gallant in the field (with Rajputs), 
and wiser in council .... alre^y in 
profession puritans of peace, but not 
yet uiained enough of their fiery 
Kshatri blood .” — {Bas 3Idld, i. 240.) 

Buiiya is the form in which 
vdniya appears in the Anglo-Indian 
use of Bengal with a different shade 
of meaning, and generally indicating 
a grain-dealer. 

1516. “ There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Razbuts . . . others are called Banians, and 
are merchants and traders.” — Barbosa, 51. 

1552. “. . . . Among whom came cer- 
tain men who are called Baneanes of the 
same heathen of the Kingdom of Cam- 
baia .... coming on board the ship of 
Vasco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin a 
pictorial image of Our Lady, to which our 
people did reverence, they also made adora- 
tion with much more fervency. . . . .” — 
Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 6. 

15.5.5. “We may mention that the in- 
habitants of Guzerat call the unbelievers 
Bany&ns, whilst the inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan c^l them HindQ.”— &idi AliKapu-' 
dan, in J. As., Dre S. ix. 197—8. 

1563. If the fniits were all as good 
as this (mango) it would be no such great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you tell me, not 
to eat flesh. And since I touch on this 
matter tell me, ])rithee, who are these Ba- 
neanes .... who do not eat flesh ? , . 

— Garcia, f. 136. 

1608. “The Gouernour of the Towne of 
Gandeace is a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of people that obserue the Law of 
Pythagoras.’ —.7071^5 in Purchas, i. 231. 

1623. “ One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves Vanid, 
but who are called, somewhat cornmtly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
Banians ; they are all, for the most part, 
traders and brokers.”— jP. della Valk, i. 
486—7. 

1630. “A ^ople presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathed in linnen garments, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture 
and garbe, as I may say, maidenly and 
well nigh effeminate; of a countenance 
shy, ana somewhat estranged ; yet smiling 
out a glosed and bashful familiarity. . . . 

I asked what manner of people these were, 
so strangely notable, and notably strange ? 
Reply was made tkey were Baniaii8.“ — 
Lord, Preface. 

c. 1666. “Aussi chacun a son Banian 
dans les Indes, et il y a des personnes de 
qu^t4 qui leur confient tout ce qu’ils ont 
. . . .” — Theveiwt, v. 166. 

This passage shows in anticipation the 
transition to the Calcutta use (b, below). 

1672. “The inhabitants are called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyana.”— 2. 
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1672. *' It is the custom to say that tomake 
one Bagnan (so they call^ the Gentile Mer< 
diants) you need three Chinese, and to make 
one Chinese three Hebrews.”— P. F. Vin- 
cetim di MarUtf 114. 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Banyan follows the Soldier, 
though as contrary in Humour as the Anti- 
podes in the same Meridian are opposite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Trade they 
are not so hide-bound, giving their Con- 
sciences moro Scope, and boggle at no- 
Villainy for an Emolument.” — Fryer ^ 193. 

1705. , ceux des premieres castes, 

comme lea Baignans."— X kjV/iVj', 100. 

1813. “ .... it will, I believe, be gene- 
rally allowed by those who have dealt much 
with Banians an(l merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in high estima- 
tion.” — Forhes, Or. Mem. ii. 450. 

1877. “Of the Banyan, or trader- 
Oaste there are five gi-eat families in this 
Country.” — Burton^ Sind Revmtedy ii. 281. 

. b.- 

; 1701. “ We expect and positively di- 
tet that if our servants emjdoy Banians 
r black people under them, they shall be 
ccountable n)r their conduct.” — The Court 
f Directors^ in Lonu^ 2.54. 

1704. '' Rcmlutions and Orders. That no 
[oonshee. Linguist, Banian, or Writer, be 
Uowed to any officer, excepting the Com- 
lander-in-Chief. . . .’’—Pi. William Fro- 
in Lomjy 382. 

1780. “We are infonned that the Juty 
y’allahs or Makers and Vendors of Bengal 
lioes in and about C’alcutta . . . intend 
mding a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
louncii . . . on account of the great decay 
I their Trade, entirely owing to the 
inxuiy ()f the Bengalies, chiefly the Ban- 
Uis (#ir) and Sarcars, as there are scarce 
ae of them to be found who does not keep 
Chariot, Phaeton, Bug^ or Pallanquin, 
ad some all four . . . ’’ — In Micky's Bengal 
kizettCy J une 24th. 

1783. “ ;Mr. Hastings’ bannian was, 

Fter this auction, f<»una possessed (jf terri- 
fies yielding a rent of £140,000 a j^ear.” — 
Swrle, Speech on E. I. Bill, in WHtings. 

1C., iii. 490. 

1786. “The said Warren Hastings did 
Brmit and suffer his own banyan or prin- 
^ black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
md farms .... to the amount of 13 lacs 
f rupees per annum.” — Art. agst. Hastings^ 
fwrket vii. 111. 

„ “A practice has gradually crept 
A among the Banians and other rich 
len of Calcutta, of dressing some of their 
irv^ts .... nearly in the uniform of 
le Honourable Company’s Sepoys and 
. . . .” — Motijicationf in Seton Karr, 

• ** Gontoo servant em- 

Imjred in the man^ement of commercial 
Ipainu Every English gentleman at Bengal 
pas a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 


as the substitute of some great man or black 
merchant.”— Indian Foca&uZat^ (Stookdale). 

1810. “ The same person frequently was 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were of course accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the baniana 
of Calcutta invariably held. . .” — William'* 
son, V. M. i. 189. 

1817. The European functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native secretary.” — 
Mill, Hist. (ed. 1^0) iii. 14. 

Mr. Mill does not here accurately inter- 
pret the word. 

r2) Banyan, S. An undersbfioired fif 
naily of muslin, gnd so-oalled ak 
rosomblin" the body gannent of the 
Hindus; but now coirinionly applied 
to under body-clothing of elastic 
cotton, woollen, or silk web. 

The folloTvdng quotations illustrate 
the stages by which the word reached 
its present application. And they 
show that oiu’ predecessors in India 
used to adopt the native or Banyan 
costume in their hours of ease. C. P. 
Brown defines Banyan as “a loose 
dressing-gown, such as Hindu tradesmen 
wear.’^ Probably this may have been 
the original use ; but it is never now 
so employed in Northern India. 

1672. “ It is likewise ordered that l)oth 
Officers and Soiildiers in the Fort shall, both 
on every Sabbath Bay, and on every day 
when they exercise, locare English apparel ; in 
respect the garbe is most becoming as Soul- 
diers, and corresisjndent to their profes- 
sion.” — Sir W. Langhorne's Standing Order, 
in Wheeler, iii. 426. 

1731. “ The Ensign (as it proved, for his 
first apj)earance, being undressed and in his 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘ None of your disturbance, Gen- 
tlemen.’ ” — In Wheeler, iii. 109. 

1781. “I am an Old Stager in this 
Countiy, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 1736 . Those were the days, when 

Gentlemen studied Ease instead of Fashion ; 
when even the Hon. Members of the Council 
met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (a.v.), 
and Conjee caps ; with a Case Bottle of 
good old Arrack, and a Gouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, Wiiich the Secretary 
(a Skilful Han^ frequently converted into 
Punch , . . ” — Letter from A u Old Country 
Captain, in India Gazette, Feb. 24th. 

1810. . an undershirt, commoidy 

called a banian.”— V. M. i. 19, 

(3) Banyan, s. Seo Banyan Tree. 

Banyan-Day, S. This is sea-slang 
for a jour maiyre, or day on which no 
ration of meat was allowed ; when (as 
one of our quotations above expresses 

£ 
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it's the crew had “ to observe the Law 
of Pythagoras.” 

1690. “ Of this (Kitchfry or Kedgeree, q. 
V.) the European Sailors few in these parts 
once or twice a Week, and are forced at 
those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in them a perfect Dis- 
like and utter Detestation to those Bannian 
Days, as they conunonly call them.” — 
Ovington, 810, 311. 

Banyan-Fight, a. Thus: 

1690. “ This Tongue Tempest is termed 
^ ,i ai n nnian-Fight, for it never rises 
J — FrytV bloodshed.” — Oviwjion^ 276. 

^^5r*Tf.**^Birdwood tells us that this is 
still a phrase current in Bombay. 

Banyan - Tree, also elliptically 
Banyan, S. The Indian Fig-Tree 
{Ficue indica^ or Ficiis heugaUnsia, L.) 
called in Hind, har, Tho name ap- 
pears to have been first bestowed 
popularly on a famous tree of tHs 
species growing near Gombroon (q.v.), 
under which uio Banyans^ or Hindu 
traders settled at that port, had built 
a little pagoda. So says Tavernier 
below. This original Banyan^tree is 
described by Della Valle (ii. 453), and 
by Valenti] n (v. 202). Della Valle’s 
account (1622) is extremely interest- 
ing, but too long for quotation. He 
calls it by the Persian name, Ifil, The 
tree still stood, within half-a-mile of 
tho English factory, in 1758, when it 
was visitod by Ives, who quotes 
Tickell’s verses given below. 

c. A.D. 70. “ First and formost, there is 
a Fig-tree there (in India) which beareth 
very small and slender figges. The propertie 
of this Tree, is to jdant and set it selfe with- 
out m^s helpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mightie armes, and the lowest water- 
boughes un demeath, do bend so downeward to 
the very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
lie upon it : whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put foorth a new Spring round about the 
Mother-tree : so as these braunches, thus 
growing, seeme like a traile or border of 
arbours most curiously and artificially 
made,” etc. — NaU Historie, by 

Philemon Holland^ i. 360. 

1624. 

“ . . . The goodly bole being got 

To certain cubits’ height, from every side 

The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh. 

Spring up new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer. 

Till the whole tree become a porticus, 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 

A numerous troop.” 

Ben JonsoUf Neptunda Triumph^ 

c. 1650, “ Get Arbre estoit de m6me 


espece que celuy qui est a une lieue^ du 
Bander, et qui passe pour une merveille; 
mais dans les Indes il y en a quantity. Lea 
Persans PappeUent Lul, les Portugais Arfter 
de Beys, et les Francais I’Arbre dat Bud* 
anei ; parce que les Banianes ont fait bdtir 
dessous une jPagode avec un carvansera 
accompagn^* de plusieurs petits ^tangs pour 
se laver.” — Tavernier, V, de Perse, Uv. v. ch. 
23. 

c. 1660. “ Near to the City of Ormuswua a 
Bannians tree, being the only tree that 
grew in the Isl^d.” — Tavernier, Eng. Tr. i. 
255. 

c. 1666. “Nous vimes k cent ou cent 
cinquante pas de ce jardin, I’arbre War 
dans toute son etendue. On I’appelle aussi 
Ber, et arbre des Banians, et arhre des 
radnes . . . .” — Thcvcmt, v. 76. 

1667. 

“ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re- 
nown’d ; 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 

Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween.” Paradise Lost, ix. 

1672. Eastward of Su7'at two Courses, 
i.e. a League, we i)itched our Tent under a 
Tree that besides its Leafs, the Branches 
bear its own Hoots, therefore called by the 
Portuqals, Arbor dc Bab ; For the Adora- 
tion the Banyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
—Fryer, 105. 

1691. “ About a (Dutch) mile from Gam- 
ron . . . stands a tree, heretofore described 
by Mandelslo and others. . . . Beside this 
tree is an idol temple where the Banyans do 
their worship.”— v. 267-8. 

1717. 

“ The fair descendants of thy sacred bed 

Wide-branching o’er the Western World 
shall spread. 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whose pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bending of itself takes root. 

Till like their mother idant ten thousand 
stand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 

Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 
rove. 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echo- 
ing grove.” 

Tkkdl, Epistle from a Lady in 
Eiujktnd to a Lady in Avignon, 

1726. ^ “On the north side of the city 
(Surat) is there an uncommonly great Pichw 
or Waringin* tree. . . . The Portuguese 
call this tree Albero de laiz, i.e. Root- tree. 

. . . Under it is a small chapel built by a 
Benyan. . . . Day and night lamps are 
alight there, and Benyans constantly come 
in pilgrimage, to offer their prayers to this 
saint.” — VaXentijn, iv. 145. 


* Waringin is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 
to the banyan, Ficus benjamina, L. 
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1771. . being employed to con- 

vict a military work at the tojffcof Trip- 
lore (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
was necessary to cut down a banyaB-tree, 
kich so incensed the brahmansof that place, 
%t they found means to iKUSonhim ’ {Le. 
lomas Mai-sden of the Madras Engineers). 
ifeni. of W. Marsdcn, 7-8. 

18011. “llieir greatest enemy (t.c. of 
ildings) is the Banyan Tree.’*— Xtf. Fa- 
iiu, i. 390. 

L810. , ^ . 

'n the midst an aged Banian grew, 
t was a gootlly sight to see 
Tliat veruirjil)lt‘. tree, 
o'er the hunt, irregularly spread, 

J'ifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head ; 

Lnd nian^y^ a long doiKjnding shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Itraigiit like a plummet grow towards the 
ground, 

iome on the lower boughs which crost 
their way, 

’ixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, 

^ith many a ring and wild contortion 
w'ound ; 

ome to the passing wdnd at times, with 
sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 
thers of younger growth, unmoved, were 
hung, 

like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted 
height,” 

Southet/, Curse of Kehamay xiii. 51. 

821. 

>es banians touffus,par les brames adores, 
)opui8 longtemps la langueur nous im- 
plore, 

Jourh^s par le midi, dont I’ardeur les 
devore, 

Is etendent vers nous leurs rameaux 
al teres.” 

Casimir DdavignCf Le Patna, iii. 0. 

L note of the puljlishers on the preceding 
sage, in the edition of 1855, is divert- 

Un journaliste allemand a occusd M. 
iniir Oelavigne d’avoir pris pour un 
re uno secte religieuse de I’lnde. ...” 
s German Journalist was wrong here, 
he might have found plenty of matter 
ridicule in the play. Thus the Brahmins 
(!), Idamore (!!), and Emp- 
(.!!); their women N6ala (?), Zaide (!), 
Mirsa {\\). 

?25, “ Near this village was the finest 
yan-tree which I had ever seen, liter- 
a CTove rising from a single primary 
a, whose massive secondary tnuiM, with 
r steaightness, orderly arrangement, 
evident connexion with the parent 
k, ^ve the general effect of a vast 
Jteble organ. The first impression 
coming under its shade 
» What a noble place of worship.’ ” — 
w, u. 93 (ed. 1844). 

“Cast forth thy word into the 
uvmg, everworking universe; it is a 


seed-^ain that cannot die ; unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banjran- 
grove) — (perhaps alas ! as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years .” — Sartor Besartus. 

1856. 

“ . . .Its pendent branches, rooting in the 
air. 

Yearn to the parent earth and grappling 
fast, 

Grow up huge stems agr 'a,, which shoot- 
ing forth 

In massy branches, these ^ 3 patch 

Their drooping heralds, till • nnth 

Of root and stem and branch coihitiingling, 
forms 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in 
wood.” 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

^ 1865. “ A family tends to multiply fami- 

lies around it, till it becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to surround 
itself with a forest of its own offspring.” — 
Maehtinan, Primitive Marriage, 269. 

1878 “des banyans souteniis par 

des racines aeriennes et dont les branches 
tombantes engendrent en touchant terre 
des sujets nouveaux.” — Rev. des Deux, 
Mondes, Oct. 15, p. 832. 

Barasinha, s. The 11. name of the 
widely spread Cervus WalUehii, Cuvier. 
This ll. name (“ 12-horii”) is no doubt 
taken from the number of tines being 
ai)prox’matoly twelve. The name is also 
applied by sportsmen in J Bengal to the 
liucervus DuvauceUii, or Swamp-Deer. 

Barbican, s. This term of medieval 
fortification is derived by Littre, and 
by Marcel Devic from Arab, harhakh, 
which means a sewer-pipe or water- 
pipe. And one of the meanings given 
by Littre is, “ une ouverture longue 
ot etroite pour I’ecoulement des eaux.” 
Apart from the possible, but untraced 
history which this alleged meaning ruay 
involve, it seems probable, considering 
the usual moaning of the word as * an 
outwork before a gate,’ that it is from 
Ar. Pers. hdh-khdna, ‘ gate--hou^.’ 
This etymology was suggested in print 
30 years ago by one of the present 
writers,* and confirmed to his mind 
some years later, when in going through 
the native town of Cawnpore, not long 
before the Mutiny, he saw a brand- 
new double-towered gateway, or gate- 
house, on the face of which was 
the inscription in Persian characters : 

Bah-Khdna-i-M.dIiom.moI Bakhsh,” 
or whatever was his name, i.e, “The • 
Barbican of Mahomined BakhshJ*'* 


* In a Gloasury of Militiiry Terms, appended to 
Fftrtijicaiion for Ojffkers of tlis Army and StudenU 
of Military History, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1851. 
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The editor of the Chron. of K. James 
of Ara^n (1883, p. 423) says that 5ar- 
lacanam Spain means a second, outer- 
most and lower wall; ^:.e.*afaus8ebraye. 
And this agrees with facts in that work, 
and with the definition in Colmrruvias; 
but not at all with Joinvillo’s use, nor 
with V.-le-Duc’s explanation. 

c. 1250, ‘‘Tuitle baron . . H’acorderent 
queenun tertre . . . f^ist Ten une forteresse 

? [ui fustbien gamie degent, hi* que ne li Tur 
esoient saillies . . cell tore fust einsi come 
barbaeane (orig. ^ quasi antcmurnlc'*) de 
roste.”— The Med. Fr. tr. of WUliam, of 
TyrCf ed. Paul Paris^ i. 158. 

0. 1270. **. . . on cojnlition of his at once 
putting me in ikoKscHHion of the albarrana 
tower . . . and Hhonld besides make his 
Saracens construct a barbacana round the 
tower .” — James of ArayoUf as above. 

1309. “ Pour requerre sa gent plus sauve- 

ment, fist lo roys faire uno barbaquane de- 
vantle |K)nt qui estoitentre nos aous os, en 
tel maniere quo lV)n po(»it entrer de dous pars 
en la barbaquane a cheval.” — Jirinville^ p. 
162. 

1552. “Louren<;!o de Brito ordered an 
intrenchment t)f great strength to be dug, in 
the fashion of a barbican (barbao%) outside 
the wall of the fort . . . on account of a 
well, a stone-cast distant. . .” — Pan'os, II, 
i. 6. 

c. 1870. “ JBarharane. Dt?fense extdrieure 
pmtiSgeant une entrtV, et ikennettant de 
r<imiir un assez grand nomore d’hoinmes 
pour disiwsiir des sorties ou i)rot<5ger une 
retraite.’’ — VioUet-h-lJuc, H. d'um Forte- 
I'CMCi 3(il. 

Barbiers, S. This is a term which 
was fonnerly very c-niTcnt in the East 
as the name of u kind of paralysis, 
often occasioned by ex])osure to chills. 
It began with nuiiibnes.s and imperfect 
oommand of the power of movement, 
sometimes also aft'oeting the muscles of 
the neck and power of articulation, and 
often followed by loss of appetite, 
emaciation and death. It has often 
been identified with beri-beri(q. v. ), and 
medical opinion seems to have come 
back to the view that the two are 
forms of one disorder, though this was 
not admitted b}’^ some older authors of 
the present century. The allegation of 
Lind and others, that the most frequent 
subjects of harhiers were Eui’opeans of 
the lower class who, when in drink, 
went to sleep in the open air, must be 
contrasted with the geneml experience 
that heriheri rarely attacks Euixipeans. 
The name now seems obsolete. 

1678. “ Whence follows Fluxes, Dropwy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enervating 


(ne) the whole Body, being neither able to use 
hands or Feet), Gout, Stone, Malignant and 
Putrid Fevers,”— Fryer^ 68. 

1690. “Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbeers, or a deprivation of the Vse 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered imable to move either Hand or 
F(»ot.” — Ovinfftoiiy 350. 

1755. (If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) “ the consequence of this is mways 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of the Barbiers (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a total deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.” — Ives, 77. 

1768. “The barbiers, a species of the 

i kalsy, is a disease most freouent in India, 
t distresses chiefly the lower class of 
Enrol keans, who when intoxicated with 
licpiors frequently sleep in the open air, 
exposed to the land winds.” — Lind on Dis- 
eases of Hot CHmateSy 260. See Beriberi. 

Barcelore, n.p.— See Bacanore. 

Bargeer, S. Hind, from Pers. 
hdrylr, A trooper of irregular cavalry 
who is not the ov^ler of his troop-horse 
and arms (as is the noniial practice, 
Boe Silladar) but is either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native officer 
in the regiment, who supplies horses 
and arms and receives the man’s full 
nay, allowing him a reduced rate, or 
nas his horse from the state in whoso 
seiwice he is. The Pers. word properly 
means ‘ a load-taker,’ ‘ a baggage 
horse’; the transfer of use is not quite 
clear. 

1844. “ If the man again has not the 

cash to purchase a horse, he rides one be- 
longing to a native officer, or to some privi- 
leged person, and becomes what is called 
his bargeer . . . .” — Calcutta Rev., vol. ii. 
p. .57. 

Barking-Deer, s. The popular 
name of a small species of deer 
(Cervuhts aureus, Jerdon) called in 
Hindustani Jedkar, and in Nepal 
ratwd. Also called Ribfaced-Deery 
and in Bombay Baikree, q. v. Its 
common name is from its call, which 
is a kind of short bark, like that of a 
fox but louder, and may be heard in 
the jimgles which it frequents, both by 
day and by night {Jerdon), 

Baroda, n.p. Usually called by 
the Dutch and older English writers 
Brodera ; proper name according to the 
Imp. Gazetteer, Wadvdra, A large 
city^ of Guzerat which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahral;ta 
dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaihwdrs (see 
Chiicowar). 
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2. In Barroft, * Cidade de Barodar/* 
i. 8. 

5. “ In afew days we arrived at Baruj; 
days afterwards at Baloudra, and then 
he road towards Ckampalz (read Cibam- 
/).” — iSidl ^Ally p. 91. 

5. ** That city (Champanel) may be a 

journey from Deberadora or Barodar, 

, we commonly call Verdora .” — Coutoy 
X. 5. 

* * La ville de Brodra est situee dans 
laine sablonneuse, sur la petite riviere 
mcU a trente Cos, ou ({uinze lieiies de 
ckca.’" — Matuielsloy 130. 

Brodera, in Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 

“The town of Baroda, originally 
tra (or a bar leaf, i.e., leaf of the 
indira, in shaije) was the first large 
had seen.” — Autx)b. of LutfuUah, 39. 


merely as a curious coincidence. — (See 
Puaey on Daniel, 567). 

1554. “Hujusmodi Baasamm sennoni- 
bus reliquorum Turcarum sermones con- 
gruebant.” — Busheq. Epist. ii. (p. 124). 

c. 1610. “Un Basoha estoit venu en sa 
Cour pour luy rendre c(»mpte du tribut qu’il 
luy apportoit ; inais il fut neuf mois enuers 
k attendre que celiiy qui a la charge .... 
eut le temps et le loisir de lo compter ...” 
— Pyrard de la Val (of the Great Mogul), ii. 
161. 

^ 1702. “ . . . The most notorious injus- 

tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727. “ It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 

large C^ity, and the Seat of a Beylcr^cff. . , . 
The Bashaws of Bassora, Coinera, and 
Musol (the ancient Nineveh) are subor- 
dinate to him.” — A. Ham. i. 78, 


ros, n.p. A fort on the West 
of Sumatra, from which the 
export of Sumatra camphor, so 
y valued in China, long took place, 
perhaps identical with the Fan- 
Fansur of the middle ages, which 
is name to the Fansilrt camphor, 
IS among Oriental writers, and 
L by the perpetuation of a mis- 
ig IS often styled Kaimrl cam- 
&c. (See Camphor, and Marco 
2d ed. ii. 282, 285 seq.). 

place is called Barrowse in the E. I. 
al i)aper8, ii. 52, 153. 

**Baros is the next place that 
Is in Gold, CJamphire, and Benzoin, 
mits of no foreign Commerce.” — A. 
li. 113. 

Tackpore, n.p. The auxiliary 
nment of Calcutta, from which 
5 m. distant, established in 1772. 
also is the country residence of 
kjvomor-General, built by Lord 
s and much frequented in 
r days before the annual miCTa- 
X) Simla was established. The 
is a hybrid. See Achanock. 

ihaw, s. The old form of what 
>w call pasha, the former being 
from hasha the Arabic form of 
ord, which is itself generally be- 
to be a corruption of the Pers. 
'ah. Of this the first part is 
atU, Zend, paitia. Old Pers. pati, 
rd or master’ (comp. Or. dco— 
b Fechah, indeed, for ‘Gover- 
but with the ch guttural) occurs 
l^gs, X. 15, n. C^on. ix. 14, 
I Bamel iii. 2, 3, 27. Prof. Max 
r notices this, but it would seem 


Basin, S. H. leaan. Peaso-moal, 
generally made of gp:am (q. v.) and 
used, sometimes mixed with ground 
orange-peel or other aromatic sub- 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposes. 

Bassadore, n.p. A town upon the 
island of Kishm in the Peisian Gulf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the Portuguese. The place was ceded 
to the British crown in 1817, though 
the claim seems now dormant. The 
real form of the name is according to 
Dr. Badger’s transliterated map (in H. 
of Imdma, <fcc. of Oman) BaMu. 

1673. “At noon we came to Bassatu, 
an old mined town of the Portugals, front- 
ing Congo.” — Fryci', 320. 

Bassein, n.p. This is a corruption 
of three entirely different names, and 
is applied to various jilaces remote from 
each other. 

(1) Wasdi, an old port on the coast, 
26 m. north of Bombay, called by the 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertained, 
Ba^aim (e.y. Barroa, I. ix. 1). 

c. 1565. “ Dopo Daman si troua Ba- 

sain con molte ville . . . ne di qnesta altro 
sicaua che risi, fmmenti, e mol to ligname.” 
— Cesare de* F^erici in Ramus, iii. 387 v. 

1756. “Bandar BaBsai.”--Jf^m^^-AA- 
mouli. Bird’s tr., 129. • 

.1781. “Greneral Godd^ ^ter having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
the strongest and most imjwrtant fortresses 
under the Mahratta jTower. . . .” — 8eiT 
MtdcLqherin, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name Bathein^ 
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was, {^cording to Prof. Forchhammer, 
a cl^ge, made by the Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from the former 
name Kuthein {i.e, KiLsein)^ which was 
a native comiytion of the old name 
Kusima (see Cotonin}. We cannot 
explain the old European corruption 

Persaint 

1759. Fenaim occurs in Dalrj/mple'a Or. 
Bepcrt.^ i. 127 and pamm. 

(3) Basim, or properly Wdsirn; an 
old town in 33orar, the chief place of a 
district so-called. 

Batavia, n.p. The famous capital 
of the Dutch possessions in the Indies ; 
occupying the site of the old city of 
Jakatra, the seat of a Javanese king- 
dom which combined the present 
Dutch Provinces of Bantam, Buiten- 
zorg, Krawang, and the Preanger 
Begencies. 

1619. “On the clay of the capture of 
Jakatra, 80th May, 1019, it was certainly 
time and place to s]Miak of the Governor- 
General’s dissatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle.” — 
Valmtijiif iv. 489. 

The Governor-General, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
New Hoo7*7iy from his own birth place, 
Hoorn, on the Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649. “While I stay'd at Batavia, my 
Brother dy’d ; and it was i)retty to consider 
what the DuU'h mad(! me i)ay for his 
Funeral.”— raiw/ji cr (E.T.) i. 203. 

Batoul, Batcole, Batecala, <kc., 
n.p. BhatkaJ. A place often named 
in the older narratives. It is on the 
coast of Canara, just S. of Pigeon 
Island and Hog Island, in lat. 13° o9', 
and is not to be confounded (as it has 
been) with Beitonl, q.v. 

1828. “ . . . There is .also the King of 
Batigala, but he is of the Saracens.” — 
Friar JorxianuSf p. 41. 

1510. The “ Batheoala, a very noble city 
of India,” of Varthema (119), though mis- 
placed, must we think be this place and not 

1648. “Trelado^.do Contrato que o 
Gouemador Gracia de Saa fez com a Baynha 
de Bateoalaa jx>r nSU> aver Keey e ela reger 
o Eeeyno.’ — In S. Botelko, Tombot 242. 

1699. “ . . . part is subject to the Queene 
of Batieola, who selleth great store of pep- 
to the Portug^s, at a towne call^ 
Onor. . Fulke Orevile to Sir Fr. 

Walsingham, in Bruce^s AnnalSt i, 125. 

* i.e., ‘Copy.* 


1618. “ The fift of March we anchored at 
Bataohala, shooting three Peeces to give 
notice of our arriu^ . .” — Wm. Hore^ in 
Purchase i. 657. See also Sainsbury, ii. p. 874, 

1727. “ The next Sea-wrt, to the South- 
ward of Onoarj is Batacola, which has the 
mstiyict «f a very large city. . . . ”— A, 
ffam. i. 282. 

Batel, Batelo, Botella, s. A sort of 
boat used in Western India and Sind. 
Port, batell, a word which occurs in 
the Uoteiro de V. da Gama^ 91. 

1838. “The Botella m^ be described as 
the Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably a 
square flat stem, and a long grab-Uke head.” 
— Vaupdl in Trans. Bo. Geoy. Soc,. vii. 98. 

1857. “A Sindhi battela, called Bah^ 
motif under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to proceed to Bombay,” 
— Lutftillah, 847. 

See also Burtoiif Sind Bevisited (1877), 32, 
33. 

Batta, s. Two different words are 
thus expressed in Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial, and in a manner confounded. 

a. Hind, hhata or hhdtu. An extra 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or 
other public seiwants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds; 
also subsistence money to witnesses, 
prisoners and the like. Military Batta, 
originally an occasional allowance, as 
defined, grew to be a constant addition 
to the pay of officers in India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu- 
ments. The question of the rightto batta 
on several occasions created great agita- 
tion among the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure of economy 
earned out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor-General (G. O. of the 
Gov.-Gen. in Council, 29th November, 
1828) in the reduction of full batta to 
half batta f in the allowances received 
by all regiinental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of tlje 
Presidency in Bengal (viz., Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and 
Dinapore), caused an endunng bitter- 
ness against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to uiTive at the origin of 
this word. There are however several 
Hindi words in rural use, such as hhdt, 
hhantdy ‘-advances made to ploughmen 
without interest,* and bhaftay bha^tdy 
‘plough-men’s wages in kind,’ with 
which it is possibly connected. It has 
also been suggested that it may be allied 
h> bahut, ‘much, excess,’ ‘an idea enter- 
ing into the meaning of both a and b. 

it is jnst possible that familiar 
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military use of the term in India may 
have been influenced by the existence 
of the European military term bdt or 
Idi-money, The latter is from hdt, a 
pack-saddlO) and implies an allowance 
carrjdng baggage in the field. It 
will be seen that one writer below 
seems to confound the two words. 

b. Hind. Batta and Bdtta, Agio, or 
difference in exchange, discount on 
coins not current, or of short weight. 

Wo may notice that Sir H. Elliot 
does not recognise an absolute separa- 
tion between the two senses of batta. 
His definition runs thus : “ Difference 
of exchange ; anything extra; an extra 
allowance ; discount on uncurrent, or 
short-weight coins ; usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed 
to be a coiTuption of Bharta^ increase, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more usually applied to discount than 
premium.” — {Supp, Gloss, ii. 41.) It 
will be seen tnat we have early Portu- 
guese instances of the word ai)parently 
in both senses. 

The earliest quotation, which has 
been met with since what precedes was 
written, suggests the possibility that 
the word in its sense of extra pay has 
come down to us by oral tradition from 
the Portuguese, and that it may have 
originated in Can. latta^ ‘rice,’ and was 
at first an allowance to native servants 
to provide their staple food. This might 
easily got mixt uj) with others of the 
suggested sources, involving a modi- 
fication of sense. 


1829. “ To the Editor of the Bengal Hur^ 
haru. — Sir, — Is it understood that the Wives 
^d daughters of officers on half batta are 
included in the order to mourn for the Queen 
of Wirtemberc ; or will ft4i//-mourning be 
considered sufficient for them ? ’’—Letter in 
above, dated 15th April, 1829. 

1857. “They have made me a K.C.B. 
I may confess to you that I would much 
rather have got a year’s batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sooner .” — Sir Hope Grants in/nci- 
denU of the Sepoy War. 

b. — 

1554. “And gold, if of 10 Tnates or 24 
carats, is worth 10 cruzados the tael . . . 
if of 9 niatcsy 9 cruzados ; and according to 
whatever the mates may be it is valued ; but 
moreover it has its baiao, i.c. its shroffage 
i^airafagem) or agio {cat bo) varying with 
the season.” — A. Nunes^ 40. 

1810. “ . . . He immediately tells 

master that the batta, i.e., the exchange, is 
altered.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 203. 

Battas, Bataks, &c. n. p. A na- 
tion of Sumatra, noted especially for 
their singular camiibal institutions, 
combined with the possession of a 
written character of their own and 
some approach to literature. 

c. 1430. “In ojus insulae, quam dicunt 
Bathech, parte, anthroi>ophagi habitant . . . 
capita humana in thesauris habent, quae 
ex hostibus captis abscissa, esis carnibus re- 
condunt, iisque utuntur pro nummis.” — 
Conti in Poggius, Dc Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

c. 1539. “ This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and five quintals of Ben- 
jamon in flowers.” — Cogan' s Pinto, 15. 


a.— 

1548. “And for 2 ffarazes (see ferash) 2 
pardaos a month for the two and 4 tangas 
for bata.” . .—S. Botelho, Tombo, 233. The 
editor thinks this is for bate, i.e. paddy. But 
even if so it is used exactly like batta or 
maintenance money. A following entry 
has. “ To the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised maintenance imaidi- 


1707. ‘ that they would allov 

Batta or subsistence money to all thal 
should desert us.”— In Whedcr, ii. 63. 

^ 1765. “ . . . orders were accordingly 
iMued . . . that on the Ist January, 1766. 
fte double batta should cease. . . . 
CaraceioWs Clive, iv. 160. 

1789. * * . , , batta, or as it is termed ir 
England, Mt and forage money, which i* 
lere, in the field, almost double the peac^ 
iUowance.” — Munro's Narrative, p. 97. 

17^. “ He would rather live on half 

wy, m a garrison that could boast of a fives 
»urt, than vegetate on full batta, when 
none .” — Life of Sir T. Munro 


c. 1555. “ This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land wherein we know man’s flesh to 
be oaten by certaine people which liue in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read BatM)» 
who vse to glide their teethe.” — Oalvano, 
Discoveries of the World (Hak. Soc.), 108. 

1613. “In the woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthropophagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 
Battas of Sumatra .” — Oodinho de Ercdia, 
f. 23r. 

Bawustye, b. Corrupt, of hohstay 
in Lascar dialect [Roebuck). 

Bay, The, n. p. In tbe language of 
the old Company and its servants in 
the 17th century. The Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683. “And the Councell of the Bay 
is as expressly distinguished from the 
Councell of Hugly, over which they have 
noe such power. ’ ’—In Hedges, under Sept. 24. 


I 
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8. H. baidf the Weaver-bird, 
as it is called in books of Nat. Hist., 
PloctU6 haya, Blyth (Fam. FringiU 
lidm). This clever little bird is not 
only in its natural state the builder of 
those remarkable pendent nests which 
are such striking objects, hanging 
foom eaves or palm-branches ; but it 
is also docile to a siugrdar degree in 
doniestication, and is often exhibited 
by itinerant natives as the perfonner 
of the most delightful tricks, as we 
have seen, and as is detailed in a paper 
of Mr. Blyth’s quoted by Jerdon. 
“ The usual procedure is, when ladies 
are present, for the bird on a sign 
from its master to take a cardamom or 
sweetmeat in its bill, and deposit it 
between a huly’s lips ... A miniature 
cannon is then brought, which the 
bird loads with coarse gniins of powder 
one by one ... it next seizes and 
skilfully uses a small ramrod; and 
then takes a lighted match from its 
master, which it ai)})lie8 to the touch- 
hole.” Another common j)erformance 
is to scatter small bends on a shoot; 
the bird is furnished with a needle and 
thread, and proceeds in the jn’otticst 
way to thread the beads successively. 

1790. “The young Hindu women of 
Bamiras . , . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called lira’s, slightly fixed by way of <>rna- 
ment between the eyebrows; and when 
they pass through the streets, it is not un- 
common for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselves with training Bays’s, to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and send them to pluck the jueces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mistresses.’* — 
Asiat, Jleaearchesy ii. 110. 

Bayadere^ s. A Hindu dancing- 

f Tl. This word is especially used by 
rench writers, from whom it has boeti 
sometimes borrowed as if it were a 
genuine Indian w^ord, particularly cha- 
racteristic of the persons in question. 
The wo]^ is in fact only a Gallicized 
form of the Portuguese bailadeira, 
from hailary to dance. 

Some 40 or 50 years ago there 
w^ a famous ballet called Le diea 
€t la bayadSre, and under this title 
Punch m^e one of the most famous 
hits of his early days by presenting a 
cartoon^ of Lord Ellenborough as the 
Bayadere dancing before the idol of 
Somnath. 

1526. “XLVH. The dancers and dancer- 
esses (bayladores e bayladeiras) who come 
^ l^rform at a village shall first go and 
perform at the house of the principal man of 


the village” (Oancar, q.r.)~-Foral deusos 
(xidumes dog Gancares e Lavradoreg de esta 
llha de in Arch, Port, Or,, faecic. 6, 
182. 

1598. “The heathenish whore called 
Balliadera, who is a dancer.”— 

74. 

1599. “ In hAc icone primum proponitur 
Inda Balliadera, id eut saltatrix, quae in 
jmblicis ludis aliis(j[ue solennitatibus sal- 
tando Hpectaculum exhibet.” — De JBry, Text 
to pi. xii. in vol. ii. (also see p. 90, and vol. 
vii. ^3), &c. 

1782. “Surate est renomm^ par ses 
Bayaderes, clont le vciritable nom est Dev^- 
dansi : celui de Bayaderes que nous leur 
donnons, vient du met Balladeiras, qui 
signifie en Portugais Dangeugeg.'' — Sonnerat, 
i, 7. 

1704. “The name of Balliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Kaynal, and ‘ War in Asia, 
by an Officer of (Jolonel Baillie’s Detach- 
ment ; ’ it is a corrui)t Portuguese word.” — 
Moor^g NairaUcc of Little's Detachment, 356. 

182.5. “This was the first s^cimen I 
luwi seen of the southern Bayaaere, who 
differ considerably from the nAch girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
diffijrent temi)le8, for which they are pur- 
chased young.” — Heber, ii. 180. 

Bazaar, s. Hind. &c. From Pers. 
hdzdr, a permanent market or street of 
shops. The word has spread westward 
into Arabic, Turkish, and, in special 
senses, into Piuropoan languages, and 
eastward into India, where it has 
been generally adoi)ted into the ver- 
naculars. The popular pronunciation 
is hdzdr. In 8. India and Ceylon the 
word is used for a single shop or stall 
kept by a native. The word seems to 
have come to S. Europe very early. 
F. Balducci Pegolotti, in his Mer- 
cantile Handbook (c. 1340) gives ba.- 
zarra as a Genoese word for ‘ market- 
place ’ {Cathay, &c. ii. 286). The word 
IS adopted into Malay as pusdr, 

1474. ^ Ambrose Cr)ntarini writes of £[azan, 
that it is “ walled like Como, and with ba- 
zars [hazzari) like it.” — Bamuaio, ii. f. 117. 

1478. Josafat Barbaro writes : “An Ar- 
menian Choza Mirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar” (bazarro).—Ihid. i. 111 v. 

1563. “ . . . bazar, as much as to say 
the^place where things are sold.” — Garda, 

1564. A ]irivilege by Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives authority “to sell garden pro- 
duce freely in the bazars {hazarea), markets, 
and streets (of Cxoa) without necessity for 
consent or license from the farmers oi the 
garden produce, or from any other person 
whatsoever.”— Port, Or., fasc. 2, 167. 

c. 1566. “ La Pescaria delle Perle . . . 
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Bi fa ogD* anno . . . e su^ la costa all* in 
contro piantano vna villa di case, e basarri 
di paglia.*’-~(7««are . dc* Federici, m Bam. 
iii. 390. 

1606. “ . . . The Christians of the 

Baiar.” — Gouvea. 29. 

1610. “ En la Ville de Cananor il y a vn 
beau marchd tons les jours, qu’ils appellent 
Basare .” — Pyrard de la> Val, i. 325. 

1638. “ We came into a Bxissar, or very 
faire Market place.” — W, Bruton^ in Hak- 
luyt, V. .50. 

1666. “Les Bazards ou Marches sont 
dans line grande rue qui est au pi^ de la 
xnontagne .” — Thevenotj v. 18. 

1672. “ . . . Let us now pass the Pale 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
parted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Bnzzar or Mercate-place.”— 38. 

1837. “Lord, there is a honey bazar, 
repair thither.” — Turmur^ a troxiBl. of Malta- 
•loaiiso^ 24. 

1873. “This, remarked my handsome 
Greek friend from Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Euroj^ . . . Go 
a little way east of this, say to Koumania, 
and you will find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies seated in their car- 
riages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before this or that beauty, to bargain with 
papa about the dower, under her very 
nose.” — Fraser^ 8 May, N. IS. vii. p. 617 
{Vienna, by M. D. Conway). 


Bdellium, s. This aromatic gum- 
resin has been identified with that of 
the Balsamodmdron Mukul, Hooker, 
inhabiting the diy regions of Arabia 
and Western India ; gvyal of Western 
India, and mokl in Arabic, called in 
Pers. ho^i-Jahudan (Jews’ scent). 
Wliat the lEebrew hdOlah of the K. 
Phison was, which is rendered bdellium 
since the time of Josephus, remains 
very doubtful. Lassen has suggested 
musk as possible. Hut the argument 
is only this : that Dioscorides says some 
called bdellium fid8€\Kov ; that fiddcXKOp 
l^rhaps represents MaddlaJca, and 
though there is no such Skt. word 
^ madalaJca there might be maddraka, 
because there is maddra, which means 
^me perfume, no one knows what ! 
{Lid. Alterth. i. 292). 


c. A.D. 90. ^ In exchange are exixirte 
(Indus Delta) costut 
baella. . . . -—Periplus, ch. 39. 

c. 1230. “ Bdallyfln. A Greek word whicl 
M some learned men think, means ‘Th 
n This plant is the same a 

nwkl. —Ebn El-Baithdr, i. 125. 

1612. “ Bdellium, the pund . . . xxs.”- 
itates and Valuatiouns {Scotland), p. 298. 


Beadala, n.p. Formerly a port of 


some note for native craft on the Efim- 
nfid coast (Madura district) of the Gulf 
of Manar, Vadnnlay in the Atlas of 
India. The proper name scorns to be 
Veddlaiy by w'hich it is mentioned in 
Bishop Caldwell’s Ilisi. of Tinnevelly 
(p. 235). The ])lace was famous in the 
Portuguese History of India for a great 
victory gained there by Maidin Aftbnso 
de Sousa {CapUdo Mbr do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zaino- 
rin, commanded by a famous Mahom- 
medan Captain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar and the Tuhfat-al- 
Mujahidln calls ’Ali Ibrahim Markfir, 
loth February, 1538. Barros styles it 
“one of the best fought battles that 
ever came off in India.” This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
Cunha, not of Steiihen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Camoes seem to intimate. 
Captain Burton has too hastily identi- 
fied Beadala with a place on the coast 
of Malabar, a fact which has perhaps 
been the cause of this article (see 
Lmiads, Commentary, p. 477). 

1552. “ Martin Affonao, with this light 
fleet, on which he had not more than 400 
soldiers, went round Oai)e Comorin, being 
aw are that the enemy wei*e at Beadala . . 

— Bai'ros, Dec. IV., liv. viii. cap. 13. 

15fi2. “The Governor, dejiarting from 
Cochym, coasted as far as Cai>e Comoryii, 
doubled that C/a])e, and ran for Beadala, 
which is a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao . . . ” — Correa, iv. 324. 

c. 1.570. “And about this time Alee 
Ibraliim Murkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjee-Alee-Murkar, sailed out with 22 
grabs in the direction of Kaeel, and arriv- 
ing off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor . . . But destruction over- 
took them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came upon them in their 'galliots, 
attacking and capturing all their grabs . . . 
Now this capture by the Franks took place 
in the latter ])art of the month of >Shaban, 
in the year 944 [end of January, 1538].” — 
Tohfut-vl-Mujahideen, tr. by Rowlandson, 
141. 

1.572. 

“ E despois junto ao Cabo Comorim 
Huma fa^anha faz esclarecida, 

A frota i)rincipal do Samoriiii, _ 

Que destruir o mundo nao duvida, 
VencerjC co o furor do feiro e fogo ; 

Em si verii Beadala o martio jogo.” 

CamocH, X. 66. 

By Burton (but whose misconcep- 
tion of the locality has here afEcctod 
his translation) : 

“ then well nigh reached the Cape ’dept Co- 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him is won; 

the strongest squadron of the Samorim 
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who doubted not to see the world undone, 
he shall destroy with rage of fire and steel: 
Ba’adala’f self his maitua yoke shall feel ” 

1814. “ Yaidhlai, a pretty i)opulous vil- 
Iw on the coast, situated 13 miles east of 
Mutupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
mans and Sh^n^rs, the former carrying on 
a wood trade, "—.drcottnf of the Prov. of 
Bamnadf from Mackenzie Collections in J, 
M. Ab. Soc, iii. 170. 

Bear-tree, Bair, &o. s. Hind, ler 

(Skt. badara and vadara)Zizyphu8 juju- 
ha, Xiam. This is one of the most widely 
diffused trees in India, and is found 
"Wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
which region it is probably native. It 
is cultivated from (luecmsland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
H. Elliot identifies it witli the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large 
juicy product of the garden Zizyphua 
IS by no moans bad, yet, as Madden 
quaintly remarks, one might eat any 
quantity of it witliout risk of for- 
getting homo and friends.”— (Pwa /a 6 
Iolanta, 43.) 

15^. “ O. The name in Canarese is dot% 
and in the Decan her, and the Malays call 
them vidaran, and they are better than ours ; 
yet not so good os those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty.”— Onre at Dc O. 33. 


1768-71. “ Every house has likewise . . ., 
one or two sets of herras, or palankeen* 
bearers.”— iStownniw, i. 523. 

1778. “They came on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel Coote received 
them at his head -quarters. . .” — Ome, iii. 
719. 

1803. “I was .... detained by the 
scarcity of bearers .” — Lord Valentia, i. 372. 

b. - 

1782. “ . . . imposition . . . that a gen- 
tleman should pay a rascal of a Sirdar 
Bearer monthly wages for 8 or 10 men . . . 
out of whom he gives 4, or may perhaps in- 
dulge his master with 5, to carry his palan- 
keen .” — India (Gazette, Sept. 2, 

c. 1815. “ Henry and his Bearer.” — (Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood's.) 

1824. “ . . . I called to my strtfar-bearer 
who was lying on the floor, outside the 
bed-room.”— /SWy, Ellora, ch. i. 

1831. “ , . . . le grand maltre de ma 
garde-robe, sirdar beehrah.”— .7ac(?we«ion^, 
(Joi'respondance, i. 114. 

1876. “My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva's ayah had struck at the last mo- 
ment and stopped behind) had literally 
girt up his loins, and was loading a diminu- 
tive mule with a miscellaneous assortment 
of brass pots and blankets.”— .4 True jBc- 
fomicr, cfi. iv. 


BfiUer, s. The word has two mean- 
ings in Anglo-Indian colloquial : a. 
A palankin-carrior ; b. (In the Bengal 
Presidency’), a domestic soiTJint who 
has charge of his master’s clothes, 
household furniture, and (often) of his 
ready money. 

The word in tho latter meaning has 
been regarded as distinct in origin, 
and is stated by Wilson to bo a cor- 
ruption of Bengali vehara from Sansk. 
vyavahari, a domestic servant. There 
seems however to bo no historical evi- 
dent for such an origin, e.y, in any 
habitual use of tho term vclidrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact tho domestic bearer 
(or sirdar hearer, as he is usually styled 
by his fellow-servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was in Cal- 
cutta in the penultimate generation, 
when English gentlemen still kept 
palanMns, usually just what this lite- 
rally implies, viz., tho head-man of a 
set of palankin-bearers. And through- 
out the Presidency the bearer, or valet, 
fitill, as a rule, belongs to the caste of ka- 
Mrs (see kuhar), or palki-bearers. 


a.-~ 

c. 1760. . The poles which 

by six, but most com. 
xtumly four bearen.”— (yroBc, L 163. 


Beebe^ s. Hind, from Pers, htbl, 
a lady. (Jn the principle of degra^- 
tion of titles, which is so general, this 
word in application to European ladies 
has been superseded by the hybrids 
Mejn- Sahib, or Madam- Sahib, though 
it is often applied by native servants 
to European maid-servants or other 
English women of that rank in life. 
The word also is sometimes applied to 
a prostitute. It is originally, it would 
seem, Oriental Turki. In Pavet de 
Courteille’s Diet, wo have ** Bihl, 
dame, epouse legitime” (p. 181). 

In W. India the word is said to be 
pronounced hobo (see Burton's Sind), 

It is curious that among the Saka- 
Idva of Madagascar the wives of chiefs 
are termed bihy; but there seems 
hardly a possibility of this having 
come from Persia or India. The word 
in Hova means ‘ animal.* — Sibree'a 
Madagascar, p. 253. 


1611. “ the title Bibi is in 

EersiM the same as, among us, sennora, or 
dofla. — Tetascera, Meladon , . . , de JSTo?*- 
nuz, 19. 


c. 1786. The word Lovmdika, which 
means the son of a slave-girl, was ^so con- 
tiimaily on the tongue of the Nawaub, and 
If be was angry with an one he called him 
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by this name ; but it wm also us^ as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
attached great favour,* until, one day, 
Zumjin £Lhan . . . represented to him that 
the word was low, (juscreditable, and not 
fit for the use of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Nawaub smiled, and said, *0 
friend, you and I are both the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on 
whom be good wishes and Paradise !) are 
the sons of aBibi .’”— of Hydar Naik, 
tr. by Miles, 486. 


1823. ** A Begah has been computed at 
one-third of an acre, but its size differs in 
almost every province. The smallest Begah 
may perhaps be computed at one-third, and 
the largest at two-thirds of an acre.”— JkTo?- 
colnCi Cerdral India^ ii. 15. 

1877 . ‘ ‘ The Resident was gratified at the 
low rate of assessment, w^hi^ was on the 
neral average eleven annas or Is. 4Jd. per 
egah, that for the Nizam’s country being 
upwards of four rupees .” — Meadows Taylor^ 
Story of my Life, ii. 5. 


Beech-de-Mer, s. Tho old trade 
way of writing and pronouncing the 
name, hicho-de^Tnar (borrowed from tho 
Poiiuguese) of the sea-slug or /lo/o- 
thuria, so highly valued in China. It 
is split, cleaned, dried, and then carried 
to tho Straits for export to China, from 
the Maldives, the Gulf of Manar, and 
other parts of the Indian seas further 
east. The most complete account of 
the way in wliich this somewhat im- 
portant article of commerce is pre- 
pared, will be found in the Tijdsclirift 
voor Nederlandsch Indie, Jaarg. xvii. 
pt. i. ‘ See also Swallo and Tr§)aiig. 

Beechmdn, also Meechilman, s. 

Sea-Hind, for ‘ midshipman ’ {Roe^ 
hick). 

Beegah, S. Hind, ligjid. The most 
common Hindu measure of land-area, 
and varying much in different ])arts 
of India, whilst in every part that has 
a hiahd there is also certain to be a 
jmeka heeyah and a kutcha beegah (vide 
CUtcha and pucka), the latter being 
some fraction of the former. Tho 
beegah formerly adopted in the Revenue 
Survey of the N. W. Provinces, and 
in the Canal Department there, was 
one of 3025 sq. yards or of an acre. 
This was apparently founded on Ak- 
bar’s beegah, which contained 3600 sq. 
nahi gaz, of about 33 inches each. 
But it is now in official returns 
superseded by the English acre. 

17^* “ I never seized a beega or beswa 
(lb oigkd) belonging to Calcutta, nor have I 
^er impres^d your gomastahs. ” — Nawdb 
*Ali, in Qleiy's Mern. of Hastings, i. 


The Bahadur ” could hardly have read Don 
jmixote ! But what a curious parallel presents 
* S^ncho is bragging of his daughter 

* Squire of the Wood,’^and takes unilnuge 
at the free epithet which the said Stiuire apidies 
and more) ; the latter reminds 
mm of the like term of apparent abuse (liardly 
^roduceable here), with which the mob were 
wwt to gr^t a cham])ion in the bull-ring after a 
am sp^.thnist, meaning only the liighest fond- 
ness and applause I— Part, it 13. 


Beegum, s. A Princess, a Mistress, 
a Lady of Rank ; applied to Mahom- 
medan ladies, and in the well-known 
case of the Beegum Sumroo to the pro- 
fessedly Christian (native) wife of a 
European. The word appears to bo Or. 
Turki, higam, a feminine formation 
from beg, ‘chief, or lord,’ like khCtuum 
from khan. Hence Pers. begam. 

1653. “Begun, Reine, ou espouse du 
Schah.” — De la Boullaye le Gouz, 127. 

1787. “ Among the charges (against 
Hastings) there is but one engaged, two at 
most— the Begum’s to Sheridan ; the Rannee 
of Goheed [Gohud) to Sir .Tames Erskine. 
So please your palate.”— Burke to Sir 
G. Elliot. L. of Ld. 3fmto, i. m. 

Beejoo, S. Or ‘ Indian badger,’ as 
it is sometimes called, II. hlj/l, Melli- 
vora indica, Jerdon. It is also often 
called in Upper India tho Orave-digger, 
from a belief in its bad practices, pro- 
bably unjust. 

Beer, s. This liquor, imported from 
England, has boon a favourite in India 
from an early date. Porter seems to 
have been common in last century, 
judging from the advertisements in 
! the Calcutta Gazette ; and the Pale 
Ale made, it is presumed, expressly for 
tho India market, appears in tho earliest 
years of that publication. That ex- 
pression has long been disused in 
India, and beer, simply, has represented 
thetlmig. Hodgson’s at the beginning 
of this century was the beer in almost 
universal use, replaced by Bass, and 
AUsopp, and of late years by a variety 
of other brands. 

1690. (At Surat in the English Factory) 
.... Europe Wines and English Beer, be- 
cause of . their former acquaintance with our 
Palates, are most coveted and^ most desire- 
able Liquors, and tho’ sold at high Rates, are 
yet purchased and drunk with pleasure, — 
Ovington, 395. 

1784. “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 

light and excellent .... 150 Sicca Rs. per 
hhd. • . . .’’—In SeUm-Karr, i. 39. 

1810. “ Porter, pale-ale and table-beer of 
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*freat strengrth, are often drank after meals.” 

V. M. i. 122. 

1814. 

*'What are the luxuries they boast them 
here? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled beer.” 

From * jT/m? Cadet, a Poem in 6 parts, &c. 
by a late resident in the East.’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. In 
this resx^ect it reads something like a cari- 
cature of “Oakfield,” without the noble 
c^racter and sentiment of that book. As 
the Rev. Hobart Caunter, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
letter-xiress of the “Oriental Annual.” 

Beer, Country. At present, at 
l^t in UmKsr India, this expression 
simpW indicates ale made in India 
(see Country) as at Mastlri, Hasatdi, 
and Ootacamund Breweiics. But it 
formerly wjis (and in Madras perhaps 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or to a 
beverage desciribed in some of the 
quotations below, which must have 
become obsolete early in this century. 
A drink of this nature called Sugar-- 
heer was the ordinary’ diink at Batavia 
in the 17th century, and to its use 
some travellers ascribed the prevalent 
imhoalthiness. This is probably w’hat 
is described by Jacob Bontius in the 
first quotation : 

1G31. There is a recijie given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good than 

ihitch beer Take a hooped cask of 

SO amphwac (?), fill with pure river water ; 
add 21b. black Java sugar, 4oz. tamarinds, 

3 lemons cut ujj, cork well and put in a cool 
plE<^. After j 4 hours it will boil as if on a 
fire, ’etc.~J5rw<. JVeU. ct Med. Indiw Orient., 
p. 8. 

We doubt the result anticii>ated. 

1780. ‘‘They use a jdeasant kind of 
drink, called Country-beer, with their 
victuals ; which is comjM^sed of toddy , 
porter, and brown-sugtir ; is of a brisk* na- 
ture, but when cooled with saltiietre and 
water, liecomea a very refreshing draught ” 
— Munro, Narrative, 42. 

1810. “ A temixirary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, is in rather general use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the reiiaste.”— TTiVh'rtwwoH, t. M., ii. 122. 

Beer-Drinking. Up to about 1850, 
and a little later, an ordinaiy ex- 
change of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to. ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, to 
“ drink beer’’ with you ; in imitation 
of tiie English custom of drinking 


I wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. 

In Western India, when such an invi- 
tation was given at a mess-table, two 
tumblers, holding half a bottle each, 
were brought to the inviter, who 
carefully divided the bottle between the 
two, and then sent one to the guest 
whom ho invited to drink with him. 

1848. “ ‘ He aint got distan^ maimers 
dammy,’ Bragg observed to his first mate ; 
‘he wouldn’t do at Government House, 
Roper, where his Lordship and Lady 
William was as kind to me . . . and asking 
me at dinner to take beer with him before 
the Commander-in-Chief himself . . , ’ ” — 
Vanity Fair, ii. ch. xxii. 

18.53. “ First one officer, and then 
another, asked him to drink beer at mess, as 
a kind of tacit susj>ension of hostilities.” — 
OaJifield, ii. 52. 

Beetlefakee, n.p. “In some old 
Voyages coins used at Mocha are 
so called. The word is Bait-ul-fdhiha, 
the ‘Fruit-market,’ the name of a 
bazar there.” So C. P. Brown. The 
place is in fact the Coffee-mart of 
which Hodeida is the port, from which 
it is about 30 m. distant inland, and 4r 
marches norih of Mocha. And the 
name is really Bait aUFalclh, ‘ The 
House of the I)ivine,’ from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ibn Mtlsa, which 
was the nucleus of the place. (See 
Hitter, xii. 872 ; see also Beetlefackie, 
Milhurn, i. 90. 

1690. “ Coffee .... grows in abun- 
dance at Beetle-fackee .... and other 
parts.” — Ovimjton, 465. 

1710. “ They daily bring down coffee 
from the mountains to Betelfaquy, which 
is not above 3 leagues off, where there is a 
market for it every day of the week.” — 
{Frenrh) Voyar/c to Arabia the Happy, E. 
T., London, 1726, p. 99. 

1770. ‘ ‘ The tree that produces the Coffee 
OTows in the territory of Betel-faqni, a town 
belonging to Yemen .” — JRaynal (tr. 1777), i. 
352. 

Begax, Bigaory, s. H. legdrl, from 
Pers. hegdr, ‘(forced labour’); a per- 
son pressed to carry a load, or to do 
other work reaUy or professedly for 
public service. In some provinces 
hegdr is the forced labour, and higdrl 
the pressed man ; whilst in Xam&ta, 
he^dri is the performance of the lowest 
village offices without money payment, 
but with remuneration in grain or 
land (Wilson). C. P. Brown says the 
word is Canarese. But the Persian 
origin is hardly doubtful. 
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1554. “ And to 4 beggp»i^», who serve 
as water carriers to the Portugneae and 
others in the said intrenchment, lo leals a 
day to each • • > Sottlfw^ Toniho^ 78, 

1673. *^€hcum, whither I took a Pil- 
grimatre, with one other of the Factors, 
Fow Peons, and Two Biggereens, or 
Porters only.” — Fryer ^ 158. 

1800. “ The bygarry system is not 
bearable : it must be abolished entirely.’ — 


Wdlington, i. 244. 

1815. Aitrhimn's Indian Treaties^ &c., 
contains under this year numei-ous sannmls 
issued, in Nepal War, to Hill Chiefs, sti^m- 
lating for attendance when required with 
“ begarees and sepoys.”— ii. 339, acqq, 

1882. **The Malauna iieoiile were some 
time back ordered to make a practicable 
road, but they flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they had never done any 
begar labour, and did not intend to do any. ” 


Behut, n.p. n. Beliat, Ono of the 
names, and in fact the proper name, of 
the Piinjab river whidi we now call 
Jelum (f.e. Jhilam) from a town on its 
banks : the Hydaspea or Didaspas of 
the ancients. Hoth Behat and the Greek 
names are corruptions, in different 
ways, of the Sansk. name Vitastd. 
Sidi ’All (p. 200) calls it the Bivor of 
Bahra* Bahra or Bhora was a district 
on the river, and the town and tahsll 
still remain, in Shahpur Dist. 


Beiramee, B3rramee, also Byram- 
paut, s. B. hair am y hairaml. The 
name of a kind of cotton stuff which 
appears frequently during the flourish- 
ing period of the export of these from 
Incha ; but the exact character of 
wHch we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. In earlier times, as appears 
from the first quotation, it was a very 
fine stuff. 

c. 1343. Ibn Batuta mentions, among 
return presents sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak of Behli to the Great Kaan, “ 100 
suits of raiment called bairamlyah, i. c., 
of a cotton stuff, which were of unequalled 
beauty, and were each worth 100 dinars.” ♦ 
— IV. 2 , 

. ** Fifty ships are laden every year 

in this place (Bengala) with cotton and 
^ stuffs . . . that is to say bairam. . 
Varthemay 212. 

1^. “ From this country come the 
muslins called Candaharians, and those of 
JJau]atS,bad, BerUipatri, and Bairami.” — 
Stdi Aliy in J. A. S. B. v. 460. 

« ” V ^ beirames for 6 sur- 

pu<^, which are given annually . . . . 
which mav be worth 7 pardaos.’^-^. Bo^ 
tdhoy Tofnboy 129. 

* /)tndr« oft^n used for a coin practically = the ru- 
P®® 01 later days, in Ibn Batata’s Indian narrative. 


1615. ** 10 pec. byrama nill (see Anile) of 
51 Bs. per corg. . .” — Cockers Dmryy i. 4. 

1727. “Some Surat dyed blue, 

and some Berams dyed red, which are both 
coarse Cotton Cloth.”— .4. Ham. ii 125. 

1813. “ Byrams of sorts,” among Surat 
piece-goods, in Milhurny i. 124. 

Beitcul, n.p. We do not know how 
this name should be properly vTitten. 
The place occupies the isthmus con- 
necting Carwar Head in Canara with 
the land, and lies close to the Harbour 
of Carwar, the inner part of which is 
Beitcul Cove. 

1711. “ Ships may ride secure from the 
South West Momoon at Batte Cove (nu. 
Batteoole 1), and the Biver is navigable lor 
the largest, after they are once got in.” — 
Lockyevy 272. 

1727. “ The Bortucfucze have an Island 
called Anjediva . . . about two Miles from 

Batcoal.”— A. Ham. i. 277. 

Belgaum, n.p. A town and district 
of the Bombay Presidency, in the S. 
Mahratta country. The ])ropGr form 
is said to bo Canareso Vennugramiiy 
‘ Bamboo-Town.’ Tho name occurs in 
I)o Barros under the form “ Cidado do 
Bilgan” (Doc. IV., liv. vii., cap, 5). 

Belleric.~Seo under Myrabolan. 

Benamee, adj. P. — H. — he-nSmiy 
‘anonymous’; a term specially ap- 
plied to documents of transfer or other 
contract in which tho name entered as 
that of one of tho chief parties (e.y. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
really interested. Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common in 
India, especially in Bengal, and are not 
by any moans necessarily fraudulent, 
j though they often have been so. In 
j the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV. of 
I 1860), sections 421-423, “on fraudu- 
! lent deeds and dispositions of Pro- 
pei-ty ” appear to be especially directed 
against the dishonest use of this 
henarnee system. 

It is alleged by C. P. Brown on tho 
authority of a statement in tho Friend 
of India (without specific reference) 
that the proper term, is handmiy adopted 
from such a phrase as bandml chitthly 
‘ a transferable note of hand,’ such 
notes commencing handm-i’-faldiia^* 
‘ to the name or address of ’ (Abraham 
Newlands). 

This is conceivable, and probably 
true, but we have not the evidence, 
and in any case tho present form and 
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interpretation of the term as le^nQmi 
has become established* 

1854. “It ifl very much the habit in 
India to make purchases in the name of 
others, and from whatever causes the prac- 
tice may have arisen, it has existed tor a 
series of years : and these transactions are 
known as * Benamee transactions ; * they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde’s Notes.” — Ld, 
Justice Knight Brwe^ in Moore’s lleiiorts of 
Oases on Appeal before the 1*. C., vol. vi. p. 
72. 

“ The presumption of the Hindoo Law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole prof)erty of the family is joint estate 
.... where a purchase of real estate is 
made by a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindrjo Law 
is in favour of its f>eing a benamee purchase, 
and the btirthen of proof lies on the party 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that he was solely entitled.” — Note hy the 
Editor of above Vol.y p. .53. 

1861. “ The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 

system It is a peculiar contrivance 

for getting the benefits and credit of pro- 
perty, and avoiding its charges and liabili- 
ties. It consists in one man holding land, 
nominally for himself, but really in secret 
trust for another, and by ringing the 
changes between the two .... relieving 
the land from being attached for any lia- 
bility personal to the proprietor.” — W, 
Money ^ Java, ii. 261. 

1862. “ Two ingredients^ are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section 423 j 
of Penal C\)de). Pirst a fraudulent inten- 
tion. and secondly a false statement as to the 
consideration. The mere fact that an as- 
signment has been ^en in the name of a 
person not really interested, will not be 
sufficient. Such . . . known in Bengal as 
benamee transoitions . . . have nothing' 
necessarily fraudulent.” — J. D. Mayne^s 
Coinm. on Ike Indian Penal CWc, Ma^as, 
1862, p. 257. 

Benooolen, n.p. A settlement on 
the West Coast of Sumatra, which long 
pertained to England, viz. from 1685 
to 1824, when it was given over to 
Holland in exchange for Malacca, by 
the Treaty of Tiondon. The name is a 
coiTuption of Malay Banghauluy and it 
appears as Manghouhu or WinkouUou 
in Pauthdor’s Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date is not 

f lven {Marc Poly p. 566, note). The 
nglish factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Port Marlborough. 

1501. “Benooln” is mentioned among 
the ports of the East Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quotM under 

Baoanore. 

1690. “We . , . were forced to bear away 


to Benoouli, another English Factory on the 
same Coast. ... It was two days before I 
went ashoar, and then I was importuned by 
the Govemour to stay there, to be Gunner 
of the Fort.”— i. 512. 

1727. “ Bencolon is an English colony, 
but the European inhabitants not very nu- 
merous.” — A. Ham. ii. 114. 

1788. “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though upon a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costs nearly 40,000f. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of i3epi)er.”— i. 390. 

Bendameer, n.p. Pers. Bandamir, 
A popular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the Eivor Kur {Araxei) 
near Shiraz. Properly speaking 
the word is the name of a dam 
constructed across the river by the 
Amir Fana Khusruh, otherwise called 
’Aded-ud-daulah, a prince of the 
Buweih family, (a.d. 965), which was 
thence known in later days as the 
Bandit- Amir y “The Prince’s Dam,” 
The work is mentioned in the Geog. 
Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) under the 
names of Bikru Fannd - Khusrah 
Khurrah and Kirdu Fauna Khusrah 
(see Barb, Meynardy Diet, de la Perse, 
313, 480). Frj^er repeats a rigmarole 
that ho heard about the miraculous 
formation of the dam or bridge by 
Band Haimero (I) a prophet, “\^ere- 
fore both the Bridge and the Plain, as 
well as the Eiver, by Boterus is cor- 
ruptly called Bindamire ” [Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475. “And from thense, a dales 
iorney, ye come to a gi-eat bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ry ver. 
This bridge they said Salomon caused to be 
made.”— (Old E. T.) Hak. Soc., 
80. 

1621 “ having to pass the Kur by 

a longer way across another bridge called 
Bend’ Emir, which is as much as t() say the 
Tie {ligatura)y or in other words the Bridge, 
of the Emir, which is t\v o leagues dist^t 
from Chehil minar .... and which is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Dilemitc who built it. . . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri- 
butes the name of Bcndcmir to the river, but 
he is wrong, for Bendemir is the name of the 
bridge and not of the river.” — P, della 
Valley u. 264. 

1686. “ II est bon d’observer, que le com- 
mun Peuple appelle le Bend-Emir en cet en- 
droit ah ptUneu, e’est h dire le Fleuve du 
Pont Neuf ; j[u’on ne I’appelle i)ar son nom 
de Bend-Emir que proche de la Digue, qui 
lui a fait donner ce nom .” — Chardin (ed. 
1711), ix. 45. 

1809. “We proceeded three miles furtheri 
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and croMin? the IUt« '“^red 

^e real of Merdashf-dlfor^ (First 
Joumeyf 124. Sm also 
pp. 78-74, where there is a view of the Band- 

-a a « 1, 

1813 ** T1i 6 river Btmd £ni6er, by some 

ancient Greographers called the Cyr^* tekes 
its present name from a dyke (m Persian a 
tun^erected by the „celebrated ^eer 

Ajsad-a-Doulah Belemi.^'—Macchfuild Kij^ 

«etr, (^cog. Mem, of the Persmn Empire, 59. 


“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendameer’g 

And^tKightingale sings round it all the 
day long.” — IaiIIo> Rookk. 

1850. “The water (of Lake Neyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from the Kur 

(known to us as the Bund Amir Kiver) . . .” 

--Abbott, in J. li. G. S., XXV. 73. 

1878. We do not know whether the 
Band-i-Amlr is identical with the quasi 
synonymous Pul-i-KMn by which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. See his KhorasEan, i. 45. 


Bendira, s. A term used in tlie 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state, — ^Malay 
handaJidra, Jav. hendoird, ‘ Lord.’ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
if purely honorary Javanese titles, 
md the etiquette in regard to it is very 
complicated. (See Tijdachr, v, Nederl. 
Indie, year viii. No. 12, 253 seqq,). It 
vould seem that the term is properly 
handdrCt, a ‘ treasiu’er,’ and taken from 
be Skt. hhdnddrin, * a. steward or 
-roasurer.’ Haex in his Malay-Latin 
Diet, gives Banddri, ‘ Oeconomus, 
[uaestor, expenditor.’ 


1509.^ “ Whilst Sequeira was consulting 
nth his i^ople over this matter, the King 
ent the Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
oard.” — Valentijn, v. 322. 

1539. “ There the Bandara {Bcndara) of 
[alaca, (who is as it were Chief Justicer 
mong the Mahometans) (o Eupremo no 
lan/io, na hour a e ne justica dos mouros) 
'as present in jierson by the express coiii- 
landment of Pedro de Faria for to entertain 
Pinto (orig. cap. xiv.) in Cogan, p. 17. 
1552. “And as the Bendara was by 
iture a traitor and a tyrant, the counsel 
ley gave him seemed good to him.”- 
utanheda, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 

1561. “EntSLo manson .... que dizer 
le matdra o seu bandara polo mao conselho 
le Ihe deve.”— Correa, Lendas, ii. 225. 

“ This administration (of Malacca) 
provided for a three years’ space with a 
wernor • . . . and with royal officers of 
venue and justice, and with the native 
sndara in charge of the government of 

‘ * The Greeks call it the Araxes, Khondamir the 


the lower class of subjects and foreigners,” 
— Godinko de Eredia, 6 v, 

^ 1631. “ There were in Malaca five prin- 
cipal officers of dignity .... the second is 
Bendara, he is the superintendent of the 
executive {veador da fazenda) and governs 
the Kingdom : sometimes the Bendani holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendara. ” — D' A Ihoq uerque, CommentarieB 
(orig.) 358-359. 

1634. 

“ O principal sogeito no governo 
De Mahomet, e privanca, era o Bendara, 
Magistrado supremo.” 

Malam Conquistada, iii. 6, 
1726. “Bandares or are those 

who are at the Court as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of the Iloyal House.” — Valcn- 
<//«. (Ceylon), Names of Oj^cers, d;c., 8. 

1810. “ After the Kaja had amused him- 

self with their speaking, and was tired of it 
.... the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is the custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of the Kaja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and delivered them 
to the bintara with the black haju, from 
whose hands the llaja received them, one 
by one, in order to present them to the 
youths.” — A Malay 8 account of a visit to 
Govt. House, C’aloutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Graham, p. 202. 

1885. “ In most of the States the reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . the Bandahara or trea- 
surer, who is the first minister. . .” — Bird, 
Thu Golden Chersonese, 20. 

Bendy, Bindy, s. (See also ban^- 
coy, which is the form in S. India). 
Ilind. hhindl, Dakh. hlmidl, Mahr. 
hliendd. Called also in Hind, mw- 
turdi. The fruit of the plant AleU 
moschus escidentus, also Hibiscus esc. 
It is called in Arab, bdmiyali (see 
Lane's Mod, Egypt., ed. 1837, i. 190, 
whence in modern Greek findpia. In 
Italy the vegetable is called corni de* 
Gred. The Latin name Abelmoschus 
is from the Arabic hibh-uLmushk, 
‘grain of musk ’ [Dozy)! 

1810. “The bendy, called in the West 
Indies okrec, is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is about the length 
and thickness of one’s finger .... when 
boiled it is soft and mucilaginous.” — Maria 
Graham, 24. 

1813. “The banda {HiUsr.m esculcntus) 
is a nutritious oriental vegetable.” — Forbes, 
Or, Mem. i. 32. 

1880. ‘ ‘ I recoil ect the W est Indian Ookroo 

.... being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. The seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, who .... 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which sells 
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at Bombay for Id. the ounce. Yet .... 
ookroo seed continued to be advertined and 
sold at the ounce . . . — Note by Sir 

O. Birdioood. 

Bendy-I^ee, S. This, acconlinp^ to 
Sir G. Birdwood, is the TluKpma 
yojmlnea, Lam., and pives a name ’ 
to ‘ Bendy Bazar ’ in Bombay. See 

Portia. 

Bengal, n.p. The region of the 
Ganges Bolta and the districts immedi- 
ately above it ; but f)ften in English use 
with a wide application to the whole 
territory garrisoned by the Bengal 
army. Tliis name docs not a])i>ear, so 
far as we have been Jible to loam, in 
any Mahommedan or AWsteni writing 
btdore the lutUu* part <»f the Idth 
century. In the earlier part of that 
century tln^ Mahommedan writers 
genejully call the province Laklnmoil, 
after the oliifd' city, but wo have also 
the old form from the indigenous 

Vtmja. Already, howajver, in tlie 1 1th 
century we have it us Wiuyrdam on 
the lnscri])tion of the grofit Tanjoro 
Pagoda. This is the oldest occuiTonco 
that wo can cite. 

The alleg(;d City of Bvmjala of the 
Portugiiese which has greatly ]icrjd(*xt 
geogi’a])h(‘rs, j)robably originated witli 
the Ai*ab custom of giving an imi)or- 
tant foreign city or seapoi’t the name 
of the country in which it lay (com- 

i >are the city of Bolmaudata under 
Coromandel;. It long kept a place in 
ina])s. The last occniT(Mice that we 
know of is in a chart of ITld, in Dal- 
rjTuple’s Collection, which identities it 
with Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong w’as 
the place intended by the older w'riters. 
See Varthvnui and Ovinytim. The 
former, as regards his visiting BamiheUa, 
deals in fiction ; a thing cleai* from 
internal evidence, and exnressly alleged 
by the judicious Garcia l)e Orta.* 

c. 1250. “Muhammad Baklitiyar .... 
returned to Belntr. Great fear of him pre- 
vailed in the mindB of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang, and 
KiimriSp.” — Tabakiit-i-Nifsivi in Jb'Uiotf ii. 
307. 

1298. “Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 .... 


* “ As to wlmt you say of Ludovico Vai’tomano, I 
have spoken, l)oth here and in rortujfid, witl» meu 
wlio knew liim here in India, and they told me 
tliat he went about here in the garb of a Moor, 
and tlieii rcverte<l to us, doing iwnance for Ids 
sins ; and that the man never went further than 
Calecutand Cochin."-^ollogvio8, f. SO. 


had not yet been wnquered . . . .” (etc.). — 
Marco P(Aa)^ Bk. iL ch. 55. 

c. 1300 “then to BijaUr (but 

lietter reading Baii|^&l&), which from of old 
is subject to Behli . . . .” — Bashldvddln, 
in Elliot, i. 72. 

c. 1345. . . . ‘‘ We were at sea 43 days 
an<i then arrived in the county of Baxgftla, 
which is a vast region abounding in rice. I 
I have seen no co\intry in the world where 
’ provisions are cheai>er than in this ; but 
: it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khoriisan call it ‘a hell full of good things.’ ” 
— Ihn Jidtuta, iv. 210. 

(But the Em])eror Arungzebe is alleged 
to have “emi>hatically styled it the Para^ 
dine of Nations ^ — Note in StavormuSf i- 
2i»l). 
c. 1350. 

*\Shiikr shikan shmeand harna tutidn-i- 
Hiwl 

Zin kand-i-Pdrsl kih ha Bang&la mi 
rawad." Hafiz, 

i.c., 

“Sugar nibbling arc all the parrots of Ind 
Eroin this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal ” (viz., his own ])oems). 

1498. “Bemgala ; in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor .... in this land are 
many cotton cloths, and silk cloths, and 
mucii silver ; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from C’alicut .” — Rotciro dc V. da Gama, 
2d ed. p. no. 

150(1. “A Banzelo, el suo Re ^ Moro, e 
li sc fa cl foiyo dc' ])anni de gotten . . — 

Leona nlu do Cu’ Mamr, 28. 

1510. “We took the route towards 
the city of Banghella .... one of the 
best that I had hitherto seen.” — Varthema, 
210. 

151(», . . . the Kingdom of Beneala, in 
which there are many t(*wns. . . . Those of 
the interi< >r are inhabited by Gentiles, subject 
to the King of Bengala, who is a Moor; and 
the seaiKirts are inhabited by Moc)r8 and 
Gentiles, amongst whom there is much trade 
and much shiiiping to many parts, because 

this sea is a gulf and at its 

inner extremity there is a very great city 
inhabited by Moors, which is called Ben- 

? *ala, with a very goodhai'bour.” — Barbosa, 
78-9. 

c. 1500. “Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung; it derived the additional al from 
that being the name given to the mounds of 
' earth which the ancient Rajahs caused to be 
raised in the low lands, at the foot of the 
hills .” — Aueen Akbcry, by Gladwin, ii. 4 (ed. 
1800). 

1690. “ Arracan ... is bounded on the 
North-West by the Kingdom of Bengala, 
some Authors making Chatigam to be its 
first Frontier City ; but Teixeira, and gene- 
rally the Portuguese Writers, reckon that 
as a City of Bengala ; and not only so, but 
place the City of Bengala it self . . . more 
South than Chatigam. Tho’ I confess a 
late French Geographer has put Bengala 
into his Catalogue oi imaginary Cities. . .” 
— Ovinyton, 554. 
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This was also the desig- 
lion of a Idnd of piece goodsexp orted 
ym that country to England, in the 
th Century. But long before, among 
e Moors of Spain, a fine muslin seems 
hare been known as al-hangala, sur- 
nng in Spanish alhengala» (See Dozy 
Eng^ 8. V.). 

[696. “Tis granted that Bengals and 
in’d CalUcoee, and other £!agt India. 
lode, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
ch stuffs . . . — Davenant, An Essay on 

: East India Trade, 31 , 

Bengala, S. This is or was also ap- 
ied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
fried in the army by sergeants, &c. 
'luteau), 

Bengalee, n.p. A native of Bengal. 

the following early occurrence in 
►rtuguese, Bengala is used : 

L652. “ In the defence of the bridge died 
•ee of the ffing’s captains and Tuam 
ndam, to whose ^arge it was committed, 
Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
:acious"and crafty in stratagems rather 
m a soldier (cavalheiro).” — Banjos, II., 

, iii. 

Al note to the Seir Mutaqlierin quotes 
lindustani proverb : Bangaliyawf/dZA, 
ishnlri heplrl, i\e, ‘ The Bengalee is 
31* an entanglcr, the Cashmeeree 
thout religion.’ 

Benighted, The, adj. An epithet 
plied by Jhe denizens of the other 
esidencies, in facetious disparage- 
)nt to Madras. At Madras itself “ all 
matic fashion ” is an habitual expres- 
n among older English-speaking 
tives,^ which appears to convoy a 
lilar idea. See Madras. 

660. . . , to ye Londe of St. Thom<i. 

jrs ane darke Londe, & ther dwellen ye 
amerians whereof speketh ^jcmcrus 
»ta in hys ©hgsscia & to thys Daye thei 
jen^cttchrasi, xrr JBcn^htth ffclkc.” 
^rofftnentsofSirJ, Maundcvite,fro7n a MS, 
ly discovered, 

^lyamin. Benzoin, &c., s. A kind 
incense, derived from the resin of 
' Btyrax benzoin, Dryander, in 
imtra, and from an undetermined 
cies in Siam. It got from the Arab 
iers the name of luhdn^Jdwl, i.e, 
tva Pranl^cense,’ corrupted in the 
Idle ages into such forms as we give. 
3 first syllable of the Arabic term 
* doubtless taken as an article — 
^gi^, whence bengioi, benzoin, and 
fora. This et5mology is given 
f^ctly by Do Orfca, and by Valentijn, 


and suggested by Barbosa in the pota- 
tion belo^. Spanish forms are Sm^*, 
menjui ; Modem Port, beijoim, beijmm\ 
Ital. belzuino, &c. 

N.B. — The terms JCmd, Jd/wi were 
applied by the Arabs to the Malay 
countries generally (especially Su- 
matra), and their products. (See Marco 
Polo, u. 266; and the first quotation 
here.) 

c. 1350. “ After a voyage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the Jdwl 
incense (al-luban al-Jawi).”— Batata, 
iv. 228. 

1461. “Have these things that I have 
written to thee next thy heart, and God 
grant that we may be always at peace. The 
presents (herewith): Bensoi, rotoli 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Due paja di tapeti. . .” 
— Letter from the Soldan of Egypt to the 
Doge Pasquale Malipiero, in the Lives of 
the Doges, Maratori, Mcrum Italicarum 
Scriptores, xxii. col. 1170. 

1498. “ Xarnauz ... is from Calecut 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see Saman). . . 
in this land there is much beyoim, which 
costs iii cruzados the farazaUa, and much 
cdofc which costs xxv cruzados the fara- 
zalla” (see Frasala).— iJotciro da Viagem de 
V, da Gania, 109-110. 

1516. “Benjtiy, each farazola lx, and 
the very good Ixx fanams.” — Barbosa (Tariff 
of Prices at Calicut) 222. 

„ “ Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 

which the Moors call lahanjavV^ — Ib, 188. 

1539. “ Cinco quintain do beijoim. de 
boninas.”* — Pinto, cap. xiii. 

1.563. * * And all these species of benjay the 
inhabitants of the country call cominham,\ 
but the Moors call them louan iaoy, i,e., 
‘incense of Java’ .... for the Arabs call 
incense louan” — Garcia, f. 29 v, 

1584. ‘ ‘ Belzuinum mandolalo * from Sian 
and Baros. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Borneo?). — Barret in Hakl. ii. 413. 

1612. “Beniamin, the pund iiii /i.”— 
JRfites ami Valuatioun of Merchandize (Scot- 
land), pub. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, ?>. 
298. 

Benua, u.p. This word, Malay 
hanuwa, properly moans ‘ land, country,’ 
and tho Malays use oraiig-banuwa iii 
the sense of aborigines, applying it 
to the wilder tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, Hence “ Benuas ” hflis 
been used by Europeans as a proper 
name of those tribes. — See Crawfurd, 
Diet, Ind, Arch, sub voce. 

1613. “The natives of the interior of 


* On henjny (Jit hnninas (“of flowers”) see De 
Orta, ff. 28, 30, 31. And on benjuy de auMndoa/h) 
or vuindolalo {vna.'ntloloilo ? ' “ of almond ”) id, 30w. 
t Kamaflan or Karaifian in Malay and Javanese. 

F 
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Viontana (1Tjo]ig-taaa» q. v.) are properly 
those Baanai, black anthropu^h^, and 
hairy, like Chdinko de Eredia, 

20 . 

Berbei^ii, or Barberyn, n.p. 
Otherwise called Beruwala^ a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Ceylon 
about 36 m. south of Columbo. 

c. 1850. ‘ ‘ ThuH, led Ijy the Divine mercy, 
on the morrow of tne Invention of the Holy 
Cross, wc found ourselveH brought safely 
into jMxt in a harbour of Seyllan, called 
PerruU, over against Paradise.” — Mori- 
gnotUf in Cathay^ ii. 357. 

c. 1C18, “At the same, time Barn*to 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modf^liar and all his kinsfolk.” — 
BocarrOf Decada^ 713. 

1780. ‘ ‘ Barbarien Island. -DinWf New 
Directort/f 5th cd. 77. 

183(). ‘‘Berberyn Island . . . There is 
said to be anchorage north of it, in 0 or 7 
fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor. 

5th ed. 551. 

Beriberi, S. An ucuto disease, ob- 
scure in its natui’e and pathology, 
ffonerally but not always presenting 
dropsical symptoms, as well as paralyth^ 
wetness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, 'vsdth oppressed breathing. 
In cases whore debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dj'^spneea are extremely 
severe, the patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1706, in Trincomaloo, 200 Euro- 
peans died of it. 

The word has been alleged to bo 
Singhalese heri, ‘debility.’ This kind 
of reduplication is ixjally a common 
Singhalese practice. It is also some- 
times alleged to be aAV, Indian Negro 
term; and othoi* worthless guesses have 
been made at its origin. The Singhalese 
origin is on the whole most probable. 
In the quotations from Bontius and 
Bluteau, the disease described seems to 
be that formerly known as barbiers 
(q.v.). Some authorities have considered 
these diseases as quite distinct, but Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, who has paid attention 
to bertheri and written upon it (see 
The Practitioner, January, 1877), 
regards Barbiers as “the dry form of 
heri-bm,” and Dr. Lodewijks, quoted 
below, says briefly that “ the Barbiers 
of some French writers is incontestably 
the same disease.” (On this it is ne- 


cessary to remark that the use of the 
term Barbiers is by no means confined 
to French writers, as a glance at the 
quotations under that word will show). 
The disease prevails endemically in 
Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in the 
coast-tracts, and up to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands at 
least as far as New Guinea, and also 
Japan, where it is known as 
It is very prevalent in certain Madras 
Jails. The name had become somewhat 
old-fashioned, but it has recurred of 
late years, especially in hospital imports 
from Madras and Burma. It is fre- 
quently epidemic, and some of^ the 
Dutch physicians regard it as infectious. 
See a pamphlet, Berl-Beri door J, A* 
Lodewijks, ond-officier ran Gezondheit 
hij het Ned. Indiache Leger, Harderwijk, 
1882. In this pampWet it is stat^ 
that in 1879 the total number of beri- 
beri patients in the military hospitals 
of Netherlands-India, amounted to 
9873, and the deaths among these* to 
1682. In the great military hospitals 
at Achin there died of ben-beri 
between 1st November, 1879, and 1st 
April, 1880, 574 persons, of whom the 
gi’oat majority wore dwangarbeiders, 
i.e. ‘forced labourers,’ These statistics 
show the extraordinary prevalence and 
fatality of the disease in the Archi- 
pelago. Dutch literature on the sub- 
ject is considerable. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri~heri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sufferers became dropsically dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the first quotation scurvy is evi- 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
by causes to beriberi, though different 
in character. 

c. 1610. “Ce ne fiit pas tout, car i’eus 
encor ceste f ascheuse mal^ie de louende que 
les Portugais appellent autrement berber et 
les Hollandais aciirhut.^'—Mocquet, 221. 

1613. “ And under the orders of the said 
General Andre Furtado de Mendo 5 a, the 
discoverer departed to the court of Goa, 
being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated.”— Gfocfo’nAo 
de Eredia, f. 58. 

1631. “. . . Constat frequenti illorum 
usu, praesertim liquoris saguier dicta, non 
solum diarrhoeas . . . . sed et paralysin 
Beriberi dictam hinc natam esse.” — Jac, 
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BoniiL Dial iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659. ‘‘There is also another sickness 
which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and is 
called Barberi ; it does not vex the natives 
so much as foreigners.” — San\ 37. 

1685. “The Portuguese in the Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call beri-berL”— f. 55. 

1720. “Berebere(termo da India). Huma 
Pai'olifsia bastarde, ou entorpecemento, com 
que fica o corpo como toUiido.”— 
hict. V. 

1809. “A complaint, as far as I have 
learnt, peculiar to the island (Ceylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact a dropsy that fre- 
quently destroys in a few days.” — Ld. Va- 
Icntiaj i. 318. 

1835. (On the Maldives) . . . “the crew 
of the vessels during the survey . . . suf- 
fered mostly from two diseases ; the Beri- 
beri which attacked the Indians only, and 
generally ])roved fatal.” — Youn(j and Chris- 
topher^ in Tr. Bo. Oeog. Sue., vol. i. 

1837. “ Empyreumatic oil called olenm 

nifjriim, from the seeds of Cel nstrns nutans 
{Matkunnnec) described in Mr. Malcolm- 
son’s able prize Essay on the Hist, and 
Treatment of Beriberi . . . the most effica- 
cious remedy in that intractable complaint.” 

■ Rople Oil Hindu Medicine, 40. 

1880. “ A malady much dreaded by the 
Japanese, called Kakk^.. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is considered to be 
the same disease as that which, under tho 
name of Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.” — Miss 
Bird's Japan, i. 288. 

See also lleix)rt on Prison Admin, in 
Br. Burma, for 1878, p. 20. 

Beryl, s. This word is perhaps a 
T(iry ancient importation from India 
to the West, it having been supposed 
that its origin was tho Skt. raidurya, 
Prak. veliiriya, whence Pern. h’Utmr, 
and Greek ^fjpvWof. Bochart i)oints 
out the probable identity of the two 
last words by the transposition of I and 
r. Another transposition appears to 
have given Ptolemj’’ his ’Opovfiux opr} 
(tor tho Western Ghats), representing 
probably the native Vaidtirya moun- 
toins. In Ezekiel xxviii. 13, the Hopt. 
has ^T}pvX\iov, where tho Hebrew now 
taralmh. -Professor Max Muller 
has treated of the possible relation 
betwwn vaidurjja and mddla, ‘a cat,’ 
and in connexion with this observes 
that “ we should, at all events, have 
learnt, the useful lesson that the chapter 
of accidents is sometimes larger man 
we suppose.” * This is a lesson which 
laany articles in our book suggest; and, 

* India, What can it Teach ns ? p. 2G7. 


in dealing mth the same words, it 
may be indicated that the resem- 
blance between the Greek mkovpos, 
hilaur, a common Hindi word for a cat, 
and the Pers. hillaur, ‘ be^l,’ are at 
least additional illustrations of the 
remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Beryls . . . from India they 
come as from their native place, for seldom 
are they to be found elsewhere. . . . Those 
are best accounted of which carrie a sea- 
water greene.”— Pliny, Bk. J^XVII. (in 
P. Holland, ii. 613). 

c. 150. ‘ ‘ iiuj'i'aTa h n PnpvXAoc." — Ptolemy, 
1. vii. 

Betel, s. The leaf of the Piper letel, 
L., chewed with the dried areca-nut 
(which is thence improperly called 
heteUnut, a mistake as old as Fryer-—- 
1G73 — SCO j). 40), chnnam, &c., by tho 
natives of India and tho Indo-Chinese 
countries. Tho word is Malayal. 
rettila, i.e. ‘ simple or mere 

leaf;’ and comes to us through tho 
Port, hetir and hctle. Pawn, q.v., is 
the term more generally used by 
modern Anglo-Indians. In former 
days tho hetal-leuf was in 85. India tho 
subject of a monoi)oly of tho E. I. Co. 

1298. “ All the people of this city (Gael) 
as well as of the rest of India, have a cus- 
tom of per]:)etually keeping in the mouth a 
certain leaf called Temhnl .... the lords 
and gentlefolks and the King have these 
leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mixt with quick- 
lime . . . —Marco Polo, ii. 358; see also 
AUlyrrazzak in India in XV. Cent., p. 32. 

1498. In Vasco da Gama's Itoteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atoinbor, i. e., al-tamhul 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tmnhula. See also 
Acosta, p. 139. 

1510. “ This betel resembles the leaves 

of the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it.” — Varthema, p. 144. 

1510. “We call this betel Indian leaf. ” * 
^Barbosa, 73. 

1552. “ .... At one side of tlie bed 

.... stood a man .... who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle. . .” 
-- De Ban'os, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

15G3. “We call it betre, because tho 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to Hf)eak of their 
coming not to India, but to Calecut .... 
insomuch that all the names that occiir, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.” — Garcia, f. 37<7* 

1582. The transl. of Castaneda by N. L. 
has betele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 


* Folium irnUcum of the druggists is, however, 
not betel, but tliC leaf of tlie wild cassia (see llala- 
bathruxn). 
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1585, A King’s letter grants the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Goa, — In Arch, Port. Or., fasc. 3, ]>. 38. 

1615, **He sent for Coco-Nuts to give 
the Oonmany, himselfe chewing Bittle and | 
lime of Oyster-shels, with a Kemell of Nut 
called Arrojcca, like an Akorne, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheume, cooles the head, 
strengthens the teeth, & is all their 
Phisicke ,” — Sir T. Hoe, in Purekait, i. r>37. 

1623. “Celebratur in universo oriente 
radix quaedain vocata Betel, r]uam Indiet 
reliqui in ore habere et rnaiulere consueve- 
runt, atrjue ex eA, mauHione mire recrcantur, 
et ad labores tolerandos, et ad langiioresdis- 
cutiendos .... videtur autem esse ex 'nor- 
CoticUf, quia inagnoperc denigrat dentes.” — 
Bacon, J/intoria Vitoc ct Mortia, ed. Anist. 
1673, p. 97. 

1672. “ They pass the greater part of tlie 

day in indolence, (»ccuj)i(id only with talk, 
and chewing Betel ajid Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained.” — P. di Vincenzo Marla, 232. 

1727. “I presented the Officer that 
waitwl on me to the Sea-side (at ( Jalicut) 
with five zeq)ieenH for a feast of bettle to 
him and his comi)anions.”~“A. Ham. i. 306. 

Betteela, Beatelle, k. The name 
of a kind of miisliu constantly men- 
tionod in old trading-lists and narra- 
tives. This sooins to bo a Sj). and Port, 
word hcatilla or hcidilha. for ‘ a veil,’ de- | 
rived, ac(5ording to Oobarruvias, from 
“ certain hmtas, who invented or used 
the like.” BcaUi is a rdiyieaae. j 

1572. I 

“ Ve.sti<la huma camisa pr(*ci(»sa 

Trazida do dclgada beatilha. 

Quo o c('rj)o crystalliiio deixa ver-se ; 

Que tanto bem nao ho para oscondcr-sc.*’ 
CamiHit, vi. 21. 

1598. “ . . . . this liimen is of divers 
sorts, and is calle«l Serampuras, ("assas, 
Comsas, Beatillias, Satopiussus, and a thou- 
sand such like names.” 28. 

1085. “ To servants, 3 pieces beteelaes.” 

— In Wheeler, i. 119. 

1727. “Before Anruuffzeh conquered 
Visvapm'C, this country (Siiiidah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India.” — 
A, Ham. i. 204, 

Bewauris, adj. Pers. Hind, hc^wd- 
tU, ‘ without heir,’ Unclaimed, with- 
out heir or owner. 

Beypoor, n. p. Properly VeppuT. 
Terminal town of the Madras Railway 
on the Malabar coast. It stands north 
of the river; whilst the railway sfcition 
is on the S. of the river — see Chalia. 
Tippoo Sahib tried to make a great 
port of Beypoor, and to call it Sultan- 
patnam. 


1^72. 

“Chamarjt o Samorim mais nova : 

VirAo Reis de Bipur, e de Tanor ...” 

CaviOea, x. 14. 

1727. “Aljout two Leagues to the 
Sirtithward of Calecut, is a fine River called 
Baypore, cai)able to receive ships of 3 or 
400 Tuns.”— A. Hamilton, i. 322. 

Bezoar, r. This word belongs, not 
to the A. Indian colloquial, but to the 
language of old oriental trade and 
materia mcdica. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the Persian name of the 
thing, pddzahr, ‘ pellens venennm,’ or 
prizahr. The first form is given by 
Meninski as the etymology of the 
word, and this is accepted by Littrc. 
The quotations of the latter from Am- 
brose I’are show that the word was 
used geneiically for ‘ an antidote,’ and 
in this sense it is used habitually by 
Avicenna. No doubt the term came 
to us, with so many others, from the 
Arab medical writers, so much studied 
in the Middle Ages, and this accounts 
for the h, as Arabic has no p, and 
writes h/lzahr. But its usual applica- 
tion was, and is, limited to certain 
hard concretions found in the bodies 
of animals, to which antidotal virtues 
were ascribed, and especiaUy to one 
obtained from the stomach of a wild 
goat in the Persian province of Lar. 
Of this animal and the hezoar an 
account is given in Kaempfer’s Amoen- 
itates Exoticae, pp. 398 seqq. The 
Bezoar was sometimes called Snake- 
stone, and erroneously supposed to be 
found in the head of a snake. It may 
have been called so really because, as 
Ibii Baithar states, such a stone was 
laid upon the bite of a venomous 
creature (and was believed) to extract 
the poison. 

Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt. to 
the Indian I’harmacopoeia, says there 
are various hezoara in use (in native 
; mat. med.), distinguished according to 
the animal producing them, as a goat-, 
camel-, fish-, and snake- 5fzoar; the 
last quite distinct from snake-stoiie 
(q.v.) 

1516. Barbosa writes pajar. 

1599. “ Body <>’ me, a shrewd mis- 
chance ! Why, had you no unicorn’s 
horn, nor beioar’s stone about you, ha?” 
—B. Jonson, Everij Man out ofhia Hurrumr, 
Act V. sc. 4. 

1605. The King of Bantam sends K. 
James I. “two heasar stones.”— ,Satn«- 
hiiry, i. 143. 

161 0. ‘ ‘ The Persian calls it, par excellence^ 
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Paiahar/ which is as much as to say * anti- 
dote” or more strictly ‘ remedy of poison or 
venom,’ from Zahar ^ which is the general 
name of any iwison, and pd, ‘ remedy ’ ; and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter p, they re- 
place it by 6, or /, and so they say, instead 
of Pazahavy Bdzafmr, and we with a little 
additional corruption Bezar.”--P. Teixeiru, 
Relaciones^ &c., p. 157. 

1613. “ . . . . elks, and great snakes, 

and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds. ” — God inho dc £redia, 10 r, 

1617. “. . . late at night I drunke a 
little bezas stone, which gave me much 
naine most parte of night, as though 100 
vVonnes had byn knawing at my hart ; 
yet it gave me ease afterward.” — Cock»j i. 
301. 

1634. Bontius claims the etymology just 
<luoted from Teixeira, erroneously, as his 
own. —Lib. iv. p. 47. 

1673. The Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a compound of Pa and Za- 
har, the first of which is ayainst, the other is 
Poyson.*' — Fryer, 238. 

,, “ The Monkey Bezoars which are 

long, are the best . . . ,^'—Id. 212. 

1711, “ In this animal (Hog-deer of Su- 
matra, api^mrently a kind of chevrotain or 
Trufjulu») iH found the bitter Bezoar, called 
Pedra di Porco Sincca, valued at ten times 
its Weight in Gold.”--//orA 7 /^ )’, 40. 

1826. “What is sinkenard? what is 
mumiai? what is pahzerl compared even 
to a twinkle of a royal eye-lasn ? ’* - Hajji 
Baha^ ed. 1835, p. 118. 

Bhat, s. Hind. etc. hhdt, (Skt. 
hhatta, a title of respect, ])robably 
connected with hhartri, a ‘ supporter 
or master ’) a man of a tribe of mixed 
de.scent, whose members fxro j)rofcs6ed 
f^'nealogists and poets ; a bard. These 
men in Eajputana and Giizerat had 
also extraordinary privileg;es as the 
guarantors of travellers, whom they 
accompanied, against attack or robbery. 
See an account of them in F'orhess lids 
Maid, I. ix. <S:c. 

. “ Among the iixfidel Bfinyilns 

in this country (Guzorut) there is a class of 
ntemti known as Bats . These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellers 
• • • • when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by i. e., Indian horsemen, 

coming to pillage them, the Bat takes out 
nis dagger, jwints it at his o\\ti Ixreast, and 
‘ I have become surety ! If aught 
wfals the caravan I must kill myself ! ’ On 
these words the Rashbuts let the caravan 
pass unharmed.”- Uti, Vo. 

Hindoo rajahs and Mali ratta 
Chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
laznily, who attends them on public occa- 
nons .... sounds their praise, and i>ro- 
cla^s theu* titles in hyperbolical and figu- 
rative language .... many of them have 
another mode of living ; they offer them- 


selves al security to the different govern- 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patels, and public farmers; they ^o be- 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
princes, and the performance of bonds by 
individuals.”— Or. Mem. ii. 89. See 
Traga. 

1 810. “ India, like the nations of Euro]ie, 

had its minstrels and ]j<iets, concerning 
wbom there is the ft)llowing tradition : At 
a marriage of Siva and Parvatty, the im- 
mortals having exhausted all the amuse- 
meiits then known, wished for something 
new, when Siva, wiping the drops of sweat 
from his brow, shook them to earth, ui>on 
which the Bawts, or Bards, immediately 
sprang up.” — Maria Graham, 169. 

1828. “ A ‘ Bhat ’ or Bard came to ask a 

gratuity.” — Hebo', ed. 1844, ii. .53. 

Bheel, n. p. Skt. Bhilla; II. Bhll. 
Tho iiauio of a race inhabiting tho 
hills and forests of the Yindhya, of 
Malwa, and of tho N.-Westem Deccan, 
and beliovod to have been tho abori- 
gines of Eajputana ; some havo sup- 
])Osod them to bo tho ^vXXiTat of 
Ptolemy. They aro closely akin to 
the Coolies (q. V.) of Guzerat, and aro 
holievod to belong to the Kofarian 
ciivision of Indian aborigines. But 
no divstinct Bhll language survives. 

1785. “ A most infernal yell suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines. Our guides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
made by the Bheels ])revious to an attack.” 
— Fm'hes, Or. Mem. iii. 480. 

182.5. “ All the Bheels whom we saw to- 

day were small, slender men, less broad- 
shouldered .... and with faces less Celtic 

than the Puharees of the Rajmalial 

Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows,” — 
Hcber, ed. 1844, ii. 75. 

Bheel, S. A word used in Bengal — 
hhll: a marsh or lagoon. Same as 

Jheel, q. V. 

1879. “ lielow Shouy-doung there used 

to be a big bheel, wherein 1 have shf>t a few 
duck, teal, and snipe.” — PuHok, Sport in B, 
Burmah, i. 20. 

Bheesty, S. Tho universal word m 
the Anglo-Indian households of N . I ndia 
for tho domestic (coiTesj)qnding to tho 
mkkd of Egypt) who su])])lics tho family 
with water, caiTying it in a milSSUCk 
(q. V.) or goatskin, slung on his back. 
The word is Pers. Ininshti, a person 
of Uhisht or paradise, though tho ap- 
plication ap]^(?ars to ho peculiar to 
Hindustan. Wo have not been able 
to trace the history of this term, which 
does not apparently occur in the Ain, 
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or in tho old travellers, and* is not 
given in Meninski’s lexicon. Vullers 
gives it onljr as from 8hakcspcar s 
Hindustani Diet. It is one of tho fine 
titles which Indian seiwants rejoice to 
bestow on one another, like MMtVy 
Khalifa^ &c. The title in this case 
has some justification. No class of 
men (as all Anglo-Indians will agree) 
is so diligent, so faithful, so unobtru- 
sive, and uiicomidaining as tliat of the j 
hihuhtu. And often in batth* thfiV | 
have shovm their courage and lidedity 
in supplying water to the wounded in 
face of much personal danger. 

1773. “ Bheestee, Waterman ” (&c.) 
Fert/UHHonf iJirt. of the Hin^ionlau Lnu~ 

tjita{fCf &(;. 

1781. “I hiiv<‘ the happiiicHs tf> infonn 
you «)f thi* full liijuh (birli oti tho l>th 
Hist, with tin* loHH of only 1 Hcjioy, 1 beasty, 
and a cohhy (?) kilh'd . . .’’-"Letter in 
India Oazfitr of Nov. 24th. 

1810. “. . . . If ho carries the water 

hiniHelf in tht^ skin of a goat, prepared hu- 
that piir|)ose, h(» then receives the doHignu- 
tion of Bheesty.”-- M. i. 220. 

1820. “llr(^s.sing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty .... has mistaken 
your boot for the goglot in wliich you cany 
your water on the line of inarch.” 

Mixenes^ in Johii Shipp., ii. 148. 

N.B. — We n<‘ver knew a drunken bJtrrxtf/. 

1878. “Here comes a seal carrying a 
XJrjKiiso on its biwk. No ! it is only our 
riendthe bheeBty.”— mp Indian (iavdvn, 

78. 

Bhikty, s. ddio usual ( alcutta 
name for the fish IaUvs vukartfvr. See 

Cockup. 

Bhounsla, n. p. ProjX'rly Bhoslah 
or Bhonshl), the surname of Sivaji the 
founder of the Mahratta, eiujiire. 
It was also the surname of Pai-soji 
and E^ighuji, the founders of the Mah- 
ratta dynasty of llerar, though not of 
tho same family as 8ivaji. 

1073. “Seva Ci, derived from an An- 
cient Line of Kajah.s, of the Past of the 
Bounoeloes, a Warlike and Active Olf- 
spring.”-~7V?/er, 171. 

c. 1730. “At this time two pantanas, 
named Pilna and Sdpa, became the jatjir 
of SiUiti Bhoslah. 8fvajl became the man- 
ager .... He was distinguished in his 
tribe for courage and intelligence ; and for 
craft and trickery he was retjkoned a sharj) 
son of the devil .” — Kfidfi KMn, in EUiut. 
vii. 257. 

1780. “ It was at first a particidar tribe 

governed by the family of Bhosselah, 
which has since lost the sovereignty .” — Seir 
Mutaqherin^ iii. 214. 


1782. “ . . . le Bonzolo, les Marates, 

et le.s Mogols.”— i. 60. 

Bhyacharra, S. Hind, hhaydehard. 
This IS a term applied to settlements 
made with the\ullage as a community', 
tho several claims and liabilities being 
rc*gulated by established customs, or 
sjiocial traditional rights. Wilson in- 
ter] n‘ots it as “fraternal establish- 
ments.” 

Bichana, S. lh*dding of any kind. 
Hind. la’chhOnd. 

1688. ‘“J’hti Heat of the Day is spent in 
llest un<l Sleeiung .... sometimes upon 
( 'otts, .and sometimes uimui Bochanahs, 
which are thick (holts. ' -Ovingiorif 313. 

1 

I Bidree or Bidry, s. H. Bidri. The 

: name ap}di(!d to a kind of ornamental 
: metal-work, made in the Deccan, and 
' deriving its name from the citj' of 
! Hidar (or Hedar) which was the chief 
I ]dac(^ of manufacture. The work was, 
amongst natives, chiefly applied to 
. hooka-hells, rosc^-water bottles and 
, the lik(‘. The term has acquired vogue 
I in Hngland of lat(i amongst amateurs 
I of “art manufacture.” Tho ground 
1 of the work is i) 0 wd-er alloyed with onc- 
1 fonHli copper; this is inlaid (or da- 
j ma.sccned) with patterns in silver; and 
* then th(‘ jx'wtor ground is blackened. 

I A short des(*ription of the manufacture 
: is given by Dr. George Smith in tho 
Madi'd.'i Lit. Sue. Journal, N.S. i. 81-84. 
The ^iart‘ was first desciibod by H. 
Ileyiio in 1813. 

j Bilabundy, S. Hind, hilalamli. 
j An account of tho rovonno settlement 
! of a distri(d, sjjeeifj'ing the name of 
i each mahal (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent {Wilson). 
I In the N.W.P. it usually means an 
j arrangoinont f oi* securing the papnont 
of revenue {Elliot). G. P. Brown says, 
quoting Raikes, p. 108, that the word 
is bila-handi, ‘ hole-stopping,* viz. 
stopping those vents through which 
the coin of the pro])rietor might ooze 
out. This, howevei*, looks very^ like 
a * striving after meaning,* and Wil- 
son’s suggestion that it is a corruption 
of hrhri-hamli, from behfi, a share, a 
quota, is probably right. 

Bilaynit, Billait, &C. n. p. Europe, 

The word is properly Arabic, Wildyat, 
‘a kingdom, a province,’ variously 
used with specific denotation, as the 
Afghans tenn their own country often 
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by this name; and in India ag^ it 
has come to bo employed for distant 
Europe. In Sicily 1 1 Regno is used for 
the interior of the island, as we use 
Mo/ussil in India. Wilayat is the 
usual foim in Bombay. 

Bilayutee pawnee^ Bilatee panee. 

The adject, hildyatl is ajiplied speci- 
fically to a variety of exotic articles, 
e.g. hildyatl haingan (see Briiyall), to 
the tomato, and most especially hildyatl 
pant, ‘European water,’ the usual name 
of soda-water in Anglo-India. 

Bildfir, s. Hind, from Pors. helddi\ 
* a spade-wielder,’ an excavator or 
digging labourer. Term usual in the 
Public Works’ Department of Upper 
India for men employed in that way. 

1847. 

“ Ye Lyme ia alle oiite ! Ye Masonns 
lounge aboute ! 

Ye Beldars have alle struck, and are 
smoaking atte their Eese ! 

Ye Brickes are alle done! Yo Kyne are 
Skynne and Bone, 

And ye Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Rupeeae ! ” 

Ye Dram of an Executive Enyincere. 

Bilooch) Belooch, n. p. The name 
^Baluch or Biluch) applied to the race 
inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Persia, 
called from them Biluchistdn ; they 
were dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. 

A.n. C43. “In the year 32 H. ^Abdulla 
bin ’A'mar bin Rabi’ invaded Kirnnui and 
took the capital Kuwftshlr, so that the aid 
of ‘the men of Kdj andBaiuj’ was solicited 
in vainbytheKirm{inis.”~In Elliot, i. 417. 

c. 1200. “ He gave with him from Kand- 
har and Lar, mighty Balochis, servants. . . 
w’lth nobles of many castes, horses, ele- 
phaiits, mtm, carriages, charioteers, and 
chanots.” — The. Pocni of Chand Barddi, in 
Ind. A'td. i. 272. 


Score of their Number dead on the Spot, 
without the Loss of one Dutch Man.”— A. 
Ham. i. 107. 

1813. Milhurn calls them Bloachef (Or. 
C(yni. i. 146). 

1844. “ Officers must not shoot Peacocks : 
if they do the Belooches will shoot officers 
—at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
are no wild peacocks in Scinde, — they are 
all private proiierty and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whatever to shoot 
them.” — Gen, Orders by Sir C. Napier. 

Binky-Nabob, s. This title occurs 
in documents regarding llyder and 
Tippoo, e.g., in Gen. Stewart’s desp. 
of 8th March, 1799: “Mohammed 
Rezza, the Binky Nabob.” It is pro- 
perly from Oanareso henicl, 

‘ fire,’ and means the Commandant of 
the Artillery. 

Bird of Paradise. The name given 
to various beautiful biids of the family 
Paradueidav, of which many species 
are now known, inhabiting N. Guinea 
and the smaller islands adjoining it. 
The largest species was tialled by Lin- 
meus Paradisaea apoda, in allusion to 
the fable that these birds had no feet 
(the dried skins bi'ought for sale to the 
Moluccas having usujilly none attached 
to them). The name Manacode which 
Buffon adopted for these birds occurs 
in the foim Maniteodiata in some of 
the following quotations. It is a cor- 
ruption of the Javanese name Manuka 
dewata, ‘ the Bird of the Gods,’ which 
our popular term rcndoi’s with suffi- 
cient accuracy. 

c. 1430. “In majori Java avis praioipua 
reperitursine pedibus, instar i)alumbi, pluma 
levi, cauda oblonga, semjjer in arbori])U8 
quiescens : caro non editur, pellis et cauda 
habentur pretiosiores, quibus jn-o ornainento 
capitis utuntur.”— jy. Conti in Fogy ins de 
Varictate FoHunac lib. iv. 


c. 1211. “ In the desert of Khabis there 

body ... of BuluchiB who rt)bbed on 
the highway. . . . These people came out 
and earned off all the jiresents and rarities 
in his possession.”— ’TOfc in Elliot, ii. 193. 

^ 1556. “ We proceeded to Gwadir, a trad- 
mg tovm.^ The people here are called 
Jiauy ; their prince was Malik Jalaluddin, 
son of MaJik Dinar.”— .Swfi ^AU, p. 73. 

1613. Boloches are of Mahomet’s 

, ^hey deale much in Camels, 
most of them robbers iV. Whit- 

tington in Purchas, i. 485. 

1727. “They were lodged in a Caravan- 
BaUowches came with 
about 300 to attack them ; but they had 
a brave warm Reception, and left four 


1.522. * ‘ The Kings of the said (Moluc^-as) 

began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that was 

the place where the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes attached 
themselves to the sect of the Machometans^ 
because it promised them many marvello^ 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name oiMemu- 
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codiata. . . . .** — ^Tietter of Maadmilum of 
Tran$ylva'm4it Sec. to the Emp. Charles V., 
in BamusiOt i. f. 851v ; see al^ f. 352. 

c. 1524. **He also (the K. of Bachian) 
gave us for the King of Spain two most 
beautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
large as thrushes; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing i)en, 
andi a span in lens^h ; they have no 
win^ but instead of them long feathers 
of different colours, like plumes ; their tail 
is like that of the thrush. All the feathers, 
except those of the wings (?), are of a dark 
colour: they never fly excejA when the 
wind blows. They told ns that these 
birds conic from the ten'cutrUil Paradise, 
and they call them ‘ Ixtltm div/Ua,' ^ that 
is, divine birds.” — Pif/afetta^ Hak. Soc. 143. 

1598, “ . . .in these Hands (Moluccas) onlie 
is found the bird, which the Portingales call 
Pasaaros dr that is P'oule of the Sunne, 
the Italians call it Maim codiatns, and the 
Latinists Pnrndimta^ by us called Paradice 
birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers which 
passe al t»tbi‘r birds : these birds are never 
seene* alive, but being <lead they are fouiul 
vpon the Hand ; they flie, as it is said, al- 
wales into the Sunne, and kee])e themselues 
continually in the ayre .... for they haue 
neither feet n(»r wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most part taylo . . . — 

Liiittchoieiif 35. 

1572. 

“ Olha at j)elos mares do Oriente 

As iniinitas ilhas esiialhadas 

♦ ^ « 

Aqui ns aureas aves, que nilo deceni 

Nunca il terra, e sd niortas apareceni.” 

Vam6i% X. 132. 

Englished by llurtoii : 

Here see o’er oriental seas beBjiread 
infinite island-groups and alwhere 
strewed ♦ ♦ ♦ 

here dwell the golden fowls, whose 
home is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare." 

1645. “ . . . the male and female Mann- 

codiatae, the male having a hollow in the 
back, in which ’tis reported thtj female both 
layes and hatches her eggs.” — Evcltfn's 
Diaritf 4th Feb. 

1674. 

** The stran^st long- wing'd hawk that flies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . .” 

JIudibras, Pt. IT. Cant. 3. 

1691. ** As for the story of the Manuro- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received ami ac- 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to be a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by aU men ” (f. e., that it has 
no feet).— Bay, Wisdom of God Manifested 
in the Woi'ks of the Creation ^ ed. 1692, Pt. 2, 
147. 


* Burung-ilcv.vta^ same ns Javanese Afnnuk- 

diwata. the latter part being in both cases the 
Sanskrit devata. 


1705. “The Bird! of Paradice are 
about the bigness of a Pidgeon, They aare 
of varying Colours, and are never found or 
seen alive ; neither is it known from whence 
they come . . . f'— Funnel, in Dampier'’s 
Voyarjes, iii. 266—7. 

1868. “ When seen in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things.”— 
Wed lace, Malay Archip. 7th ed. 464. 

Birds' Nests. The famous edible 
nests, formed with mucus, by certain 
Hwiftlets, Colloadia rddifica, and C. 
Unchi. Both have been long known 
on the caBterii coasts of tne B. of 
Bengal, and in the Malay Islands. 
The fonner is Jilso now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assam Hills, tho 
Western Ghats, &c., and to breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the Concan. 

Bish, Bikh, etc., n. Hind, from 
Skt. visha, ‘ poison.’ Tho word has 
several specific a))plications, as (a)^ to 
tho poison of various si)ecies of aconite, 
])artioularly Aronituin ferox, otherwise 
more specifically called (Skt.) vatsa- 
•uubhn (‘ calf’s navel '), corrupted into 
hachnah, hrchiidy, Ac. 

But it is also applied (b) in tho 
Himalaya to the effect of rarefied at- 
mosphere at groat heights on the body, 
an effect which there and over Central 
Asia is attributed to poisonous emana- 
tions from the soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue in his famous narrative. Tho 
( ’entral Asiatic (Turki) expression for 
this is Esh, smell. 

a. — 

1554. “Entrc les singularit^s que le 
consul de Florentins me monstra, me feist 
gouster vne racine ({ue les Aralxjs nomment 
Bm'h : laq^uelle me causa si grande chaleur 
on la Iwuche, qui me dura deux iours, qu’il 
me sembloit y auoir du feu. . . Elle est 
bien petite comme vn petit naueau: les 
autres (antenrs 1) Pont nomm«5e Napellus, . .” 
— Pierre Behm, Observations, &c. i. 97. 

b. — 

1624. Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer- 
ings of travellers from the poisonous ema- 
nations. — See Ritter, Asien, iii. 444. 

1661-2. “ Est autem Langfur mons omni- 
um aJtissimus, ita ut in summitate ejus via- 
tores vix respirare ob aeris subtilitatim 
queant : nequ^s ob yimlentas nonnullarum 
nerbarum eznalationes aestivo tempore, 
sine manifesto vitae periculo transiri possit.” 
— PP. Dorvillc and Orueber, in Kircher, 
Chinn lUustrata, 65. 

It is curious to see these intelligent Jesuits 
recognise the true cause, but accept the 
fancy of their guides as an additional one ! 
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(?) “La partie supdrieure de cette mon- 
tage est remplie d’exhalflasont pestilenU- 

— Chinese Itineraivf to Hlnssa, in 
Klaproth, Magasin Asiatiquc, ii. 112. 

1812. “Here begins the Esli — this is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell. . . it im- 
plies something tne odour of which induces 
indisposition ; far from hence the breathing 
of horse and man, and es]>ecially of the for- 
mer, becomes affected.” — Mir Izzet UUah, 
in J. R. As. Soc. i. 283. 

1815. “ Many of the coolies, and several 

of the Mewattee and Ghoorkha sepovs and 
chuprasees now lagged, and were hardly 
able to proceed, ana cver^ one complained 
of the Dis or poisoned wind. I now sus- 
pected that the supposed jioison was nothing 
more than the effect of the rarefaction of 
the atmosphei'e from our great elevation.” 
— Frasci', Journal of a Tour, &c. 1820, p. 442. 

1819. “The difficulty of breathing wliich 
at an earlier date Andrada, and more re- 
cently Moorcroft had ex|)crienced in this 
region, was confirmed by Webb ; the Butias 
themselves felt it, and call it bis ki huwa, 
i.c. poisonous air ; even horses and yaks . . 
suffer from it.” — Wehh's Narrative, (pioted 
in Ritter, Asien, ii. 532, (>49. 

1845. “ N(nis arrivanies a lu'uf heures au 
pied du Bourhaii-Bota. La cai*avane s’ar- 
reta un instant . . . f»n se niontrait avec 
anxii^td un gaz subtil et Idger, fpi’cni nom- 
mait vapeur pestilentielle, et tout le 
monde paraissait abattu et ddcourage. . . . 
Bientot les chevaux se refusent a porter 
leurs cavaliers, et chaenn avance a pied et 

petits pas . . . tons les visages bldmissent, 
on sent le cocur s’affadir, et les jambos ne 
iieiivent plus fonctionner. . . Unc ])ai*tiede 
la trouiie, par mesure de. pnidence s’arrcta 
. . . le reste par prudence aussi dpuisa tons 
ses efforts pour arriver jusfpi’au bout, et ne 
pas mourir asi>hyxie au milieu de cct air 
chaigd d’acide carl)onique,” &c. — Hur et 
iiabtt, ii. 211. 

Bisnagar, Bisnaga, Beejanugger, 

n.p. These iind other forms stand for 
the name of the ancient city which was 
the capital of the most important 
Hindu kingdom that existed in the 
Peninsula of India, during the later 
middle ages, ruled by the llaya 
^uiasty. The place is now known as 
Humpy [Hampi) and is entirely in 
ruins. It sd;ands on the S. of the 
Tungabhadra 11., 36 m. to thoN.W. of 
Bellarj". The name is a corruption of 
Vijayanagara of Victorj^, or 

Vidya 'iiagara (City of Learning) both 
of wliich forms occur in inscnidions. 
But the latter seems to have boon 
applied only since the place, in the 
13th centurj", became the seat of a 
^eat revival of Hinduism, under the 
famous Sayana Madhava, who wrote 
commentaries on the Vedas, and much 


besides. Both the citj^ and the king- 
dom wore commonly called by the 
early Portuguese Narsinga (q.v.) from 
Naraaimha (c. 1490-1508), who was 
king at the time of their first arrival. 

c. 1420. “ Profectus hinc est procul a 

mari milliaribus treceutis, ad civitatem in- 
gentem, nomine Bizenegaliam, ambitu 
milliarum sexaginta, circa praeruptos 
montes sitam.”— Conti, in Pofigiue de Var, 
Fortunac, iv. 

1442. “. . . . the chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd-er-razzak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. Ho 
saw a place extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to the highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of Se- 
rendib to the extremity of tlie county of 
Kalbergah — from the frontiers of Bengal to 
the environs of Malabar.” - Abdurrazzak, in 
India in. XV. Cent., 22. 

c. 1470. “ The Hindu sultan Kadam is 

a very powerful jirince. He ],K)8sesae8 a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bichenegher.” Atkan. Nikitin, in. India 
in XV. Cent., 29. 

1516. “ 45 leagues from these mountains 

inland, there is a very large city, which is 
called Bijanagher Barbosa, 85. 

1011. “ Le Roy de Bisnagar, (luVm ap- 
])eIlo aussi quehpujfois le Roy de !Narzinga, 
#».st puissant.” — Wyfjlict, H. den hides, ii. 04, 

Bison, 8. The i)opular name, among 
Southern Anglo-Indian spoi’tsmen, of 
tho groat wild-ox called in Bengal 
(jaur and yamidl [(tuvaeus gauriis, 
Jordon). It inhabit.s sparsoly all tho 
large forests of India, from near Capo 
(knnorin to tho foot of tho Himalayas 
(at least in theii’ eastern ])ortion), and 
from Malabar to Tenasseiim. 

1881. “ ( )nci' an unfortunate native Rujicr- 

intendent or niistari was ))ounded to death 
by a savage and solitary biBOn.” — >iaty. 
Review, Sept. 10, j). 335. 

Blacan-matee, n.p. This is the 
name of an island adjoining Hinga- 
])orc, which fonns tho beautiful ‘Now 
Harbour’ of that port. Mai. Bald- 
hany-matV Tho island {lUaean-mati) 
ajqiears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Eredia (1613) ])ublishcd in his 
Malaca, &c. (Brussels, 18S2), and 
though, from tho cixcessivo looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from SingajKU’o, we are satis- 
fied after careful conijjurison vdth tho 
modem charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 

Black, 8. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
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only from the lower class of Euro- 
peans ; even in the last generation 
its habitual use was chiefly confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

1782. “ . , . the .35th Regiment, com- 
manded by Major Popham, winch luid 
lately behaved in a niutiiuniK manner . . . 
was broke with infamy. . . . The black 
officers with halters about their necks, and 
the sepoys stript of tlieir coats .'ind tur- 
bands were drummed out of tlio Canton- 
ments .” — India (laudtc, March 30. 

1787. “Ah to yesterday’s ])articular 
charge, the thing that has made me most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or opi)resMion indicted 
on two black hulies. ...” Jjin'd MinVtf in 
Lifct &c., i. 128. 

1789. “I have just heard from a Friend 
at the India House, y‘ the object of Treves’ 
ambition at ])reHent is tu be a])point(}d to 
the Adaulet of Benares, w** is now held by a 
Black named Alii (3ann. Understanding 
that most of the AdaidrlH are now held by 
Europeans, and as T am informed y‘ it is the 
intention y‘ the Europeans are to be so 
jdaced in future, 1 s*'*^ be vastly haT)i)y if 
without committing any injustice you 
])lace young Treves in v‘ situation.”-— frrorflrc 
/*. of Wakn^ to Lord (’ornwallis, in C.’s 
i^orr&tp. ii. 21>. 

1832 -3. “And l)e it further enacted that 
.... in all captures which shall be made 
1)V H. M.’s Anny, Royal Artillery, pro- 
vincial, black, or tttber troojis. . . ."—Act 
2 & 3 Will. IV. ch. 53, sec. 2. 

The phniHO is in uho among natives, 
wo know not wliothor originating with 
them, or adopted from the Tisago of 
tho foreigner. But hlla adml, ^black 
man,’ is often Tised by them in sjjoak- 
ing to Euro])eans of other natives. A 
<*.aso in point is ])crhaps worth I’eeord- 
ing. A statue of Lord Will lain 
Bentinck, on fool, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Tow'ii 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at C\ileutta to 
Barrackporo, whore his regiment w’us, 
reported himself to his adjutant (from 
whom we had the story in later days). 
‘ An.^’thing now', Snbadar Sahib Y ’ said 
tho Adj utant. ‘ Yes, ’ said the Subadar , 
‘ there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahib arrived.’ ‘And w'hat do you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ Set hib,' said the Subadar , 
“ ahhl hai kiila fidml Iv su, Jab potd 
hojaegdjabachcbbd hogd I ” (‘It is now 
just Hke a native (‘a black man’); 
when the whitew’ash is applied it wdll 
be excellent.’ 

In some few phrases the term has 
become , crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 


were, and probably stiU are, called 

Black Doctors. 

1787. ‘ ‘ The Surgeon’s assistant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to w’hich 
the Doolies may readily carry the wounded.” 

- Rff/idatioriH for the H, Cfs Troops on the 
(loast of Vorttuumdel. 

Black Act. This W’as the name 
givciii in odium by the non-official 
Jhiropoiins in India to Act XI., 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, w’hich laid 
dow'ii that no person should by reason 
of his ]»lace of birth or of his descent 
be, in any civil proceeding, exe^epted 
from thci jurisdiction of the Courts 
named, viz. : Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
Zillah and CUty Judge’s Courts, Princi- 
])al Sudder Ameens, Sudder Ameens, 
and Moonsiff's Court, or, in other 
words, it ])lacod European subjects on 
a level W'ith natives as to their subjec- 
tion in civil causes to all the Company’s 
courts, including those imdcr Native 
J udges. 

Tliis Act was drafted by T. B. 
Macaulay, tlieii Ijogislative Member 
of the *Govei*nor-Gcncrars Council, 

I and brought great abuse on his head. 
Recent agitation caused by the 
“llbertBill,” ])ro])osing to make Euro- 
j)eans subject to native magistrates in 
regard to ]K)lic(; and criminal charges, 
has been, by advocates of tlio latter 
measui*e, put on all fours w’ith the 
agitation of 1836. But thei’c is much 
that discriminates the two cases. 

187(>. “ Tlic moti\ c of the scnmlity with 

which Mucjiiilay was .assailed by a handful 
of sorry scribblers was his advocacy of the 
Act, familiarly known as the Black Act, 
which withdrew from British subjects 
resident in the ju’ovinces their so called 
privilege of bringing civil ap})eals before the 
Su]>rcme (’ourt at Calcutta.’' a ’s 
Life of Maeaidag, 2d ed. i. 398. 

Black-Buck, s. The ordinary name 
of the male antelope {Aniilope bezoar- 
tieay Jerdon), from the dark hue of its 
back, bv no moans however literally 
black. 

1G90. ‘ ‘ The Ind ia n s remark, ‘ tis Seiitem- 

ber’s Siin nhieh caused the black lines on the 
Antel«)i)es' Backs.''— Ovhigton, 139. 

Black Cotton SoiL—See Regur. 

Black Language. An old-fashioned 
expression, for Hindustani and other 
vernaculars, w'hich used to bo common 
among officers and men of the Royal 
Army, but was almost confined to them. 
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Black Partridge, s. The populp 
Indian name of the common francolin 
of S.E. Europe and Western Asia, 
(Francolmus vulgar i s, Stephens), notable 
for its harsh quasi-articulate call, 
interpreted in vai’ious parts of the 
world into voiy different syllables. 
The rhythm of the call is fairly rejnn- 
sentod by two of the imitations which 
come nearest one another, viz., that 
given by Sultan Baber (Persian) : 

‘ Shir (Idram, shukrak ’ C I’ve got 
milk and sugar’!) and (Hind.) one 
given by J erdon : ‘ Lasan piyCiz adrak ’ 

( ‘ Garlic, onion, and ginger ! ) A 
more pious one is : Kliitda terl kudraf, 

‘ God is thy strength ! ’ Another men- 
tioned by Capt. Baldwin is very like 
the tnith ; “Be quick, pay your 
debts ! ” But perhaps the Greek; inter- 
pretation recorded tjy Athcnaeus (ix. 
d9) is best of all : rplr rdis KaKovpyois 
KaKa, ‘ Throe-fold ills to the ill-doers! ’ 
— See Marco Poloy Bk. i. ch. xviii. and 
note 1. 

Black Town, n.p. Still the ])opular 
name of the native city of Macbns, 
jis distinguished from the Fort and 
southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
which supply their wants. 

Black Town is also used at Bombay. 
— See last quotation under Bombay. 

1673. Fryer calls the native town of 
Madras “the Heathen Town,’’ and “the 
Indian Town.” 

1727. “The Black Town (of Madras) is 
inhabited l)y (ientou'Sy MahuvivUtmy and 
Indian dir ititiiihu. . . . It was walled in to- 
wards the Land, when (Trovernor ruled 
Hmn. i. 367. 

1780. “Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. 
^jet)i-ge, to the noitlnvard, is a large town 
commonly called the Black Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to jirevent any 
.'Surprise by a body of horse .” — HvdgcSj p. 6. 

>» “. . . Cadets ujion their arrival in 

the country, many of whom . . . are obliged 
to take uj> their residence in dii-ty punch- 
houses in the Black Town. . — Mutwo's 

IVurrativCy 22. 

Black Wood. The popular name 
for w'hat is in England termed ‘ rose- 
wood ; ’ jiroduccd (.'hiefly by several 
species of Dalhergiuy ani from which i 
the celebrated carved furniture of 
Bombay is made. — See Sissoo. 

f ^ ? ^^bylonia). “ In a mound to the 
south of the mass of city ruins called Jurri- 
juma, Bassam discovered the remains 
oi a rich hall or palace .... the cornices 


were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood. ” — A thenceunit J uly 5, 22. 

Blanks, s. This word is used for 
‘ whites ’ or ‘Europeans’ (Port, bi'anco) 
in the following, but we know not if 
anywhere else in English : 

1718. “ The Heathens . , . too shy to 

venture into the Churches of the Blanks 
(so they call the Christians), since these 
were generally adorned with fine deaths 
and all manner of proud a])parel.” — 
( Zietjenbahj and Idntsrho), Propagation of 
the Gospel y tlr. Pt. I. 3rd ed. p. 70. 

Blimbee, s. Malayrd. vilimhi ; Hind. 
helamhtly Malay, hdlfmbing. The fruit 
of AvcrrJuHi hilimbiy L. The genus was 
so called by Linnaeus in honour of 
Averrhoes, the Arab commentator on 
Aristotle and Avicenna. It embraces 
two species cultivated in India for their 
fruits ; neither known in a wild state. 
See for the other, Gumruiiga. 

Bloodsucker, s. A harmless lizard 
[Laevrta crisiata'^ is so called, because 
when excit(>d it changes in colour 
(especially about tlie neck) from a 
dirty yellow or grey, to a dark rod. 

1810. “On the morn, however, I dis- 
covered it to be a huge lizard, termed a 
blood-sucker.”— Life of Leydevy 
110 . 

Bobachee, s. A cook (male). This 
is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation of 
hdwarchly a teim originally brought, 
according to Hammer, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mongol (hurt the BCtwarchl 
was a high dignitary, ‘ Lord Sewer ’ 
or the like (see Jlamma'^s Golden 
Ilordcy 235, 4(>1). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, howevei*, stated to us that 
he could not tracer a Mongol original 
for the word, which ajipears to bo Or. 
Turki. 

c. 1333. “ Chafjiie emir a nn bawer^y,et 

lornrinc la table a ete dressee, cet omcier 
H’as.sied devunt hoii maitre . . . le Mwcrdjy 
cou])e la viandC cn i)etits morceaux. ('es 
geiiH-hi i)^>.ssedent uno grande habilete iM)ur 
depeccr la viande.”- Ibn Patnta, ii. 407. 

c. 1590. Bawarebi is the word used for 
cook in the original of tho Atn (lilochmann^ 
Eng. Tr. i. 58). 

1810. “. . . thodrij)i>iiig . . . is returned 
to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick, ^'his little neat, 
chaiihi, and cheap dri])ping-ladle, answers 
admirably ; it l}emg in the power of the 
babachy to baste any part with great pre- 
cision.” — Wil(i(f.niso}iy V. M. 1. 238. 
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“And every night and morning 
The bohaehee shall kill 
The sempiternal moorghee. 

And we’ll all have a grill.” 

The Dawk BumjnlcWf 223. 

Bobachee-Connah, k. II. Bawarchi- 
Tclidna^ ‘ Cook- bouse,’ i.e. Kitchen ; 
generally in a cottage detached from 
the residence of a European household. 

Bpbbery-bob! inter] . The Anglo- 
Ii^dian colloquial representation of a 
conunon exclamation of Hindus when 
in surprise or giief- Bap-re ! or 
Bap-re Bap ’ ‘0, Father ! ’ (wo have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whoso ordinary interjection was ‘ My 
gwat-grandmothor ! ’). Blumonroth’s 
Philippine Vocahulaiy gives Natft, /= 
Madre iriia! as a vulgar exclamation 
of admiration. 

1834. “ They both hastened to the spot, 
where the man lay HenseloBH, and the Hyee 
by his side muttering B&pre bapre.”— 2’^^; 
Baboo, i. 48. 

Bobbery, s. From the last. A noise, 
a disturbance, a row. 

1830. “When the band strnck n]) (my 
Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
mo.” — Man. of (kd. Mountain, 2d ed. 100. 

1800. “ But what is the meaning of all 

thisbobberyl”- The Daivk-Bungafaw, p.387. 

Bobbery is used in ‘ pigeon English,’ 
and of course a Chinese origin is found 
for it, viz., pa-’pi, Oantonoso, ‘a noiso.’ 

Bobbery-pack, S. A pack of hounds 
of difforont broods, or (oftenor) of no 
breed at all, wherewith young officers 
hunt jackals or the like ; presumably 
so-called from the noiso and disturb- 
ance that such a pack are a]it to raise. 
And houco a * scratcdi pack ’ of any 
kind, as a ‘ scratch match ’ at cricket, 
&c. (See a quotation under Bunow). 

1878. . . . “ on the m<»vnings when the 
*bobbera’ pack went out, of which Mac- 
pherson was ‘master,’ and I ‘whip,’ we 
used to be up by 4 —Life in the Mof us- 

9iJ, i. 142. 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 

“ What a Cabinet has put together - 

— a regular bobbery-pack.” 

Bocca Tigris, n.p. The name ap- 
plied to the estuary of the Canton 
tliver. It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 


do Tigre, and that to be a rendemg 
of the Chinese name Hu-M^, “ Tiger 
date.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is supposed to be the name of the 
river. 

1747. “ At 8 o'clock we passed the Bog of 
Tygers, and at noon the l^yon’s Tower?’— 
A Voij. to the, E. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

1770. “The City of Canton is situated 
on the banks of the Tigris, a large river 
. . . — Baynal (tr. 1777) ii. 258. 

1782. “ . . . a sept lieues de la bouche 

du Tigre, on a])iK‘ryoit la Tour du Lion.” — 
Honnerat, Voyage, ii. 234. 

Bocha, s. 11. hocha. A kind of 
chair-] )ahiiikiii formerly in use in 
Bengal, but now' quite forgotten. 

1810. “ Ladies are usually conveyed about 
(Calcutta ... in a kind of palanquin called 
a boebah . . . being a compound of our 
sedan chair with the body of a chariot. . . 
I should have observed that niost of the 
gentlemcTi residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 
ebabs.'’ - V. M. i. 322. 

Bogue, n.p. This name is applied 
by seamen to the narrow’s at the month 
of the Canton Kiver, and is a corfup- 
tion of I^oca.— (See Bocca Tigris.) 

Boliah, Bauleah, s. Bong. Baulla, 
A kind of light accommodation boat 
with a cabin, in us(i on the Bengal 
rivers. Wo do not find the word in 
any of the dictionaries. Ives, in the 
middle of last century, describes it as 
a boat very long, but so narrow that 
only one man could sit in the breadth, 
though it earned a multitude of 
row’ors. This is not the character of 
the boat so-called now. 

1757. “To get two bolias, a Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir.”— /m, 157. 

181 0. ‘ ‘ On one side the picturesque boats 
of the natives, with their floating nuts ; on 
the other the bolioB and pleasure-boats of 
the English.”— il/dr/a Graham, 142. 

1811. ‘ ‘ The extreme lightness of its con- 
struction gave it incredible .... sx>eed. 
An example is cited of a Governor General 
who in his Bawaleea i)erformed in 8 days 
the voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 marine leagues.”— 

iii. The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, w ith only a small kiosque at the stem. 

1824, “We found two Bholiahs, or largo 
row’-boats, with convenient cabins. . . 
Heber, i. 20. 

1834. “Kivers’s attention had been at- 
tracted by seeing a large beauliak in the 
act of swinging to the tide.”— £a6oo, i. 14. 

Bolta, 8. A turn of a rope. Sea 
Hind, from Port, volta {Itoehuch). 
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Bombasa, n.p. The Island of 
Mombasa, ofE tbe E. coast, is 

so called in some old works. Bomhasi 
is used in Persia for a negro slave, see 
quotation. 

1516. *\ . . . Another island, in which 

there is a city of the Moors called Bombaza, 
very large and beautiful.” — Bai^osoy 11. See 
also Colonial Papers under 1609, i. 188. 

1883. . . the Bombasii, or coal-black 

negro of the interior, being of much less 
price, and usually only used as a cook.” — 
WilUi Modern Persia^ 320. 

Bombay, n.p. It has been alleged, 
often and positively (as in tbe 
quotations below from Fryer and 
Grose) that this name is an English 
corruption from the Portuguese 
Bombahiay ‘ good bay.’ The grammar 
of the alleged etymon is bad, and the 
history is no better ; for tho name can 
be traced long before tho Portuguese 
occupation, long before tho arrival of 
the Portuguese in India. C. 1430, we 
find the islands of Mahim and Mumha” 
Devi, which united form tho existing 
island of Bomb^, held, along with 
Salsette, by a ifindu Eki, who was 
tributary to the Mahommedan King of 
Ouzerat. (See Bds Mala, ii. 350.) The 
same form reappears (1516) in Barbosa’s 
Tana-itfayawia (p. 68), in tho Kstath 
da India under 1525, and (1563) in 
Garcia De Orta, who writes both 
Monxhaim and Bomhavm, The latter 
author, mentioning tho excellence of 
the areca produced there, speaks of 
himself as having had a grant of 
tho island from the King of Portu- 
gal (see below). It is customarilv 
called Bomhaim on the earliest English 
Kupee coinage. — See under Bupee. 
The shrine of the goddess Miunba- 
Decl from which the name is supposed 
to have been taken, stood on the 
Esplanade till the middle of last 
century, when it was removed to its 
present site in the middle of what is 
now the most frequented part of the 
native town. 

1507. “Sultan Mahoinmed Bigarrah of 
Guzerat having carried an army against 
Chaiwal, in the year of the ifijra 913, 
in order to destroy the Euroj^eans, he 
effected his designs against the towns of 
Bassai (Bassein, q. v.) and Manbai, and re- 
turned to his own capital. . . .” — Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi (Bird’s transl.) 214-15. 

1516. . . . . “a fortress of the before- 
named King (of Guzerat), called Tana 
xnayambu, and near it is a MtKirish town, 
very pleasant, with many gardens .... a 


town of very great Moorish mosques, and 
temples of worship of the Gentiles .... it 
is likewise a sea jjort, but of little trade.” — 
Barbosa, 69. 

The name hero ap})ears to combine, in a 
common oriental fashion, the names of the 
adjoining town of Thana (tp v.) and Bombay. 

1525. “ E a Ilha dez Mombayn, que no 
forall velho estaua ein catorze mill e quatro 
cento fedias . . . . j* xii~ij. iiii.c fedias. 

“E os anos otros estaua arrendada 
por mill trezentos setenta e cinciue par- 
daos j iii.c Ixxv. jiardaos. 

“ Hoy aforada a mestre Dioguo jielo dito 
governador, jKir mill quatro centos trinta 
dous pardaos meo . . J iiij.c xxxij. pardaos 
m^^o.—Touiho do Estado da Imlia, 160-161. 

1552. . . . “a small stream called .Waie 
which runs into the Bay of Bombain, and 
which is regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurate and the 
Kingdom of Decan.” — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

„ “The Governor advanced against 
Bombaym on the 0th February, which was 
moreover the very day on which Ash Wed- 
nesday fell.” — (^outo, IV., V. 5. 

1554. “ Item of Mazaguao 8t)00 fedeas. 

Item of Monbaym, 17,000 fedeas. 

Kents of the lands surrendered by the 
King of Ganbaya in 1543, from 1535 to 
1.548 . Bold ho, Tombo, 139. 

I 1.503. “ . . . and better still is (that the 

areca) of Hombaim, an (.'state and island 
which the King our Lord has graciously 
granted me on ])er])etual lease.”* — Garcia 
be Orta, f. 91 v, 

,, “Servant. Sir, hen? is Simon 
Toscano your tenant at Bombaim, who has 
brought this basket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the (Tovemor ; and he 
says that when he has moored his vessel he 
will come here to put uj).” — Jbid. f. 134 v. 

1044. Description of the Port of TKom- 
baym . . . The Viceroy Conde de Linhares 
sent the 8 councillors to fortify this Bay, so 
that no Euroiiean enemy shouM lie able to 
enter. These Minist(?rs visited the jdace, 
and were of opinion that the width (of tho 
entrance) being so great, liecoming even 
wider and more unobstructed further in, 
there was no i)lace that you could fortify so 
as to defend the entrance . . .” — Bocan'o, 
MS. f. 227. 

IGGG. “Cos Tch(irons .... demeiirent 
pour la jdupart a Baroche, a Bambaye et h 
Amedabad .” — Thct urot, v. 40. 

„ “De Bacaiin ji Bombaiim il y a 
six lieues.” — Ib. 248. 

1073. “December the Eighth we paid 
our Homage to the Union-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bombaim.”— 59. 


■y “ Terra e illi.'i fie (jiK* Kl-Jici iiosso seuJior me 
fez mc.rce, aforada cm fatioUi.” Km futioUi is 
a corruption ai)r)arontly cmphytevfo, i.e. pro- 
perly the i»crsuu to wlioin land was granttMl 
on a lease such as the Civil l^aw culled m- 
phytt'iisis. “Tlie einphyteiita was a perjuitual 
lessee who paid a perjietiial rent to the fjwner." - 
English Cyc. s.v. Kviphytevsis. 
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1678. **Bombaim . . . ventures farthest 
out into the Sea, making the Mouth of a 
spaofous Bay, from whence it hae its Ety- 
mology ; Bombaim.’’— 62. 

1676. “ Since tlie present King of England 
married the Princess of PortugaU, who had 
in Portion the famous Port of Bomheye . . . 
they coin both Silver, Copper, and Tinn.”— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 6. 

1677. ** Quod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
una cum depeiidentiis suis, nobis ab origine 
bonA fide ex |)acto (sicut oportuit) tradita 
non fuerit.”—ir«nf 7 Charlee II. to the Vice- 
roy L. de Mendoza Furtailo, in Desen., d-c., 
of ike Port and Inland o/Bombay, 1724, p. 77. 

1690. ** This Island has its Denomination 
from the Harbour, which .... was origin- 
ally called Boon Bay, i.e. in the Portviguese 
Language, a (jlood Bay or Harbour.” — 
Ovington, 129. 

1711. Lockyer denial it to be im- 
possible, wi*^'' «.ii the Company’s Strength 
and A»*/io make Bombay “a Mart of groat 
Buf^Mess.”— P. 83. 

, c. 1760 “One of the most com- 

modious bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomina- 
tion of Bombay, by corniption from the 
Portuguese Piuma-Pahia, thrmgh now usu- 
ally written by them Bombaim.”— 

ih. 

1770. “No man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy as to give rise to the 
provero, That at Bombay a man^s life did 
not exceed two 9/ionsoow«.” — Itaynal (E. T. 
1777) i. 389. 

1809. “ The largest pagoda in Bombay is 

in the Black Town. . . . It is dedicated to 
Moinba Devee . . . who by hcT images and 
attributes seems to be Parvati, the wife of 
Siva.” — Maria Graham, 14. 

Bombay Box-work. This well- 
known manufacture, consisting in the 
decoration of boxes, desks, &c., with 
veneers of geometrical mosaic, some- 
what after the fashion of Tunhiid^^e 
ware, is said to have been introduced 
from Shiraz to Surat a contuiy ago, 
and some 30 years later from Surat to 
Bombay. The veneers are foimed by 
cementing together fine triangular 
prisms of ebony, ivory, green-stained 
ivory, stag’s hom, and tin, so that 
the sections w'hon sawn across form 
the required pattern, and such thin 
sections are then attached to the panels 
of box with strong glue. 

Bombay Duck.— See Bummelo. 

Bombay Marine. This was the 
title home for many years by the 
meritorious but somewhat depressed 
service which in 1830 acquir^ the 
style of the “ ludiaix Navy,” and on 


30th April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
known to their brethren of the Boyal 
Navj% under the temptation of allitera- 
tion, as the “Bombay Buccaneers.” 
In their earliest employment against 
the pirates of Western India and the 
Persian Gulf, they had been known as 
“ the Grab ^rvice.” But, no matter 
for these names, the history of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actions and 
services. Wc will quote two noble 
examples of public virtue ! 

(1) In July, 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore John JEIayes, took two 
large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. Those were lawful 
prize, laden with Dutch property, valued 
at £600, 000. But Hayes knew that such 
a capture would create great difficulties, 
and embarrassments in the English 
trade at Canton ; and he directed the 
release of this splendid prize. 

(2) 30th Juno, 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pr. carronados, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of-war 
‘ Peacock ’(539 tons, carrying twenty 32- 
j)r. carronades, and two long IS-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul down his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal. The ‘ Peacock ’ opened fire, and 

! a short but brisk action followed, in 
which Boyce and his first lieutenant 
were shot dovTi. The gallant Boyce 
had a special pension from the Com- 
pany (£435 in all), and lived to his 93rd 
year to enjoy it.* ' 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Navy by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. R. Low. 

1780. “The Hon. Company’s schooner, 
Carinjar, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bombay Marines is going to Arcliin 
{sic, see Acheen) to meet the Ceres and the 
other Europe ships from Madrass, to put 
on board of them the St. Helena stores,” — 
Hicky^s Bengal Gazette., April 8th. 

Bonito, s. A fish {Thynnus 
pelamys. Day) of the same family 
(Scombridae) as mackerel and tunny, 
very common in the Indian Seas. 
The name is Portuguese, and appa- 
rently is the adj. bonito, ‘ fine.* 

c. 1610. “On y pesche vne quantity 

* Lieut Low erroneously stated the pension to 
the United States Govt {11. o/Jnd. Navy, 
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admirable de grcs ix>is8ons, de sept ou huit 
eortes, qui sent n^tmoins quasi de mesme 
race et espece . . . comm6 oonitea, alba- 
chores, daurades, etautres.”— P//rard,i. 137. 

1615. “Bonitoei and albicores are in 
colour, shai)©, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow to be very large. 
Terrif, in Purchas, ii. 1464. 


“ How many sail of well-niann d shi}»s 
As the Bonito does the hlying-fisii 
Have we pursued. ...” 

Beaum. dr Flet., The Double Mannatje, ii. 1. 

c. 1760. “The fish undoubtedly takes 
its name frt>m relishing so well to the taste 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
Bonito, which answers in our tongue to 
delicious.” — Grose ^ i. 5. 


“ While on the yard-arm the bar])ooncr sits, 
Strikes the boneta, or the shark en- 
snares.”— B. ii. 

177.3. “ The Captain informed us he had 

named his sliipthe Bonnetta, out of gratitude 
to Prtjvidence ; for once .... the ship in 
which he then sailed was becalmed for five 
weeks, and during all that time, numbers of 
the fish Bonnetta swam close to her, and 
wore caught for food ; he resolved therefore 
that the ship he should next get, should be 
called the Bometta.^'' — BosivelU Journal of 
a Tour^ dc., under Oct. 16, 1773. 


Bonze, a A term long applied by 
Europeans in China to the Buddhist 
clergj% but oiiginating with early 
visitors to Japan. Its origin is how- 
ever not quite clear. The Chinese 
Fan-seng, *a religious person,’ is in 
Japanese proii. bonzi or bonz6; but 
KOppen prefers fa-sze^ ‘ Teacher of the 
Law,’ pron. in Japanese ho^zL* It 
vdll be seen that some of the old 
quotations favour one, and some the 
other of these sources. On the other 
hand Bandhya (for Skt, vandliya, ‘ to 
whom worship or reverence is due, 
very reverend’) seeifts to bo applied 
in Nepal to the Buddhist clergy, and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bonze 
(bonz6 ?) traceable to this. {Essays, 
1874, p. 63.) The same word, as 
handhe or bande, is in Tibetan similarly 
appbed, — (See JaesclMs Diet. p. 365.) 

The word first occurs in Jorge 
Alvarez’s account of Japan, and next, 
a little later, in the letters of St. 
Francis Xa\der. Cocks in his Diarj’^ 
uses forms approaching hoze. 

1.549. I find the common secular people 
here impure and more obedient to rea- 
son than their priests whom they call 
Dontoa. — Letter of St. F. Xavier, in Cole- 
ruige^s Life, ii. 238. 


* liwHha, i. 321, and also 8c)iott*s 

ZUT LUt. <U$ thin. Ilndilhismus, 1878, p. 46. 


1552. “Erubescunt enim, et incredibi- 
liter confundimtur Boniii, ubi xnale oo- 
haerere, ac pugnare inter sese ea, quae 
docent, iialam ostenditur.” — Seti. Fr. 
Xaverii Epistt. V, xvii., ed. 1667. 

1.572. “. . . sacerdotes . . . qui ipsorum 
lingua Bonzii appellantur.” — E. Acosta^ 58. 

1.585. “ They have amongst them (in 
Japan) many i>rie8ts of their idols whom 
they do call Bonsos, of the which there be 
great convents.” — Parkes's Tr. of Mendoza, 
(1589) ii. 300. 

1590. “This doctrine doe all they em- 
brace, which are in China called Cen-, but 
with us at lapon are named Bonzi.” — An 
Elect. Treatise of the Kingd. of China, etc.., 
Hakluyt, ii. 580. 

c. 1606. “ t-apt. Saris has Bonzees.”— 
Purchas, i. 374. 

1618. “And their is 300 boze (or pagon 
pristes) have alowance anti mentaynance for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as munkes anti fryres use to tloe amongst 
the Roman papistes.” — Cocks, ii. 75. 

He also spells boBses (i. 143). 

1727. . . . “ Or perhaps make him fadge 
in a China bonzee in his Calendar, under 
the name of a C3iristian Saint.”— A. Ham, 
i. 253. 

1704-7. 

“ Alike to me encas’d in Grecian bronze 
Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonze.” 
Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed. p. 335, 

c. 1814. 

“ While Fum deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, 
Bohea- 

Peers, BiHht)ps, and Punch, Hum— are 
sacred tt> thee.” 

T. Motnr, Hum and Fum. 

Bora, s. Hind, and Guz. boJird, 
and bohorn, which H. II. Wilson re- 
fers to the *Sansk. vyavahdrl, ‘a trader, 
or man of affairs,’ from which are 
fonned tho ordinary Hind, words 
hyohard, byohariyu (and a Quzerati 
form which comes very near bohord). 
This is confiimed by tho quotation 
from Nurullah below, but it is not 
quite certain. Dr. John Wilson (see 
below) gives an Arabic derivation 
which wo have been unable to verify. 

There are two classes of Bohras be- 
longing to different Mahommodan 
sects, and different in habit of life. 

1. Tho S/tVa Bolira43, who aro es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congregate in 8urat, Burhanpur, Uj- 
jain, &c. They arc those best known 
far and wide by tho name, and aro 
usually devoted to fading and money- 
lending. Their original seat was in 
Guzerat, and they aro most numerous 
there, and in the Bombay territo]^ 
generally, but are also to be found in 
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Tariotus parts of Central India and the 
N.-W. Aovinoee. The word in Bom- 
bay is often tised as synonymous with 
pedlar or boxwiU (q.v.)* They are 
generally well-to-do people, keeping 
ve^ cleanly and comfortable houses. 

^£hese Bonras appear to form one of 
the numerous Snl'a sects, akin in 
character to, and ^parontly of the 
same origin as, the Ismailiyah (or As- 
soMins of the Middle Ages), and claim 
as their original hood and doctor in 
India one xa’kQb, who emigrated 
from Egypt, and landed at Cambay 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that county was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1538. A 
large exoaus of the sect to India then 
took place. Like the Ismaills they 
attach a divine character to their 
Mullah or chief Pontiff, who now 
resides at Surat. They are guided by 
him in all things, and they pay him a 
percentage on tneir profits. But there 
are several sectanan subdivisions . 
I)audi Bohr&s, Sulairnani Bohras, &c. 

2. The Sunni Bohras. Those are 
Tery numerous in the Northern Con- 
can and Guzorat. They are essentially 
peasants, sturdy, thrifty, and excel- 
lent cultivators, retainmg much of 
ILndu habit ; and are, though they have 
dropt caste distinctions, very exclu- 
sive and “ denominationar’ (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it). Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan (in Baroda 
State) there is a rich and thiiving 
community of trading BohrSs of the 
Sunni section; they have no inter- 
course with their Shl’a namesakes. 

The history of the Bohitis is still 
Tery obscure ; nor docs it seem ascer- 
teined whether the two sections were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that fbe Shl’a Bohras may bo, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable part of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are un- 
questionably of Hindu descent, may 
have been native converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 
brought over to Sunnism by the Guze- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said with much reserve. The history 
is worthy of investigation. 

The quotation from Ibn Batuta, 
which refers to Gandari on the Baroda 
river, south of Cambay, alludes most 
probably to the Bohras, and may per- 
tops, though not necessarily, indicate 


* an origin for the name different from 
either of those suggested. 

c. 1343. “When we arrived at Kandahar 
... we received a visit from the principal 
Musulmans dwelling at his (the pagan 
King's) Capital, such as the ChUdrtn of 
Kti^ah Bonrah, among whom was the Ns- 
khfjda Ibrahim, who h^ 6 vessels belonging 
to him.” — Ibn Jkduta^ iv. 58. 

c. 1620. NuniDah of Shuster, quoted 
by Oolebrooke, speaks of this class as having 
been converted to Islam 300 years before. 
He says also: “Most of them subsist by 
commerce and mechanical trades ; as is in> 
dicated by the name Bohrah. which signifies 
‘ merchant ’ in the dialect ot Gujerat.” — In 
As, Ites.f vii. 338. 

1673. “. . . The rest (of the Mahomme- 
dans) are adopted under the name of the 
Province or Kingdom they are bom in, as 
MiHjul ... or Schisms they have made, as 
Billiiniy JemMcc, and the lowest of all is 
Borrah.” — Fryer, 93. 

1810. “ The Borahs are an inferior set of 
travelling merchants. The inside of aBorak'^s 
box is like that of an English country 
shop, Bi^lling-books, prayer-books, lavender 
water, eau <ie luce, 8f)ap, ta^jes, scissors, 
knives, needles, and thread make but a 
^all part of the variety.”— Maria Grahmi, 

1825. “The Boras (at Broach) in general 
are uniwpular, and held in the same esti- 
mation for i>ar8imony that the Jews are in 
England.”— Hf6cr, ed. 1W4, ii. 119; also 
see 72. 

1853. “ I had the jdeasure of baptizing 
Ismail Ibraim, the first Bohora who, as far 
as we know, has yet embraced Christianity 
in India. . . . He api>ears thoroughly di- 
vorced from Muhammad, and from^Ali the 
son-in-law of Muhammad, whom thoBohords 
ov Initiated, according to the meaning of the 
Arabic word, from which the name is de- 
rived, esteem as an improvement on his 
father-in-law, having a hi^er degree of inspi- 
ration, which has in go(^ measure, as they 
imagine, manifested itself among his suc- 
cessors, recognised* by the Bohoras and by 
the Ansariyah, Ismaeliyah, Drus, and Meta- 
wileh of Syria. . . .’’—Letter of Dr, John 
WHson, in Life, p. 456. 

1863. “ . . . India, between which and 
the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
able trade is carried on, chiefly by Borah 
merchants of Guzerat and dutch. ’’—BadVycr, 
Introd. to Varthema, Hak. Soc. xlix. 

Borneo, n.p. This name, as applied 
to the great Island in its entire^, is 
taken from that of the chief Mnlay 
state existing on it when it became 
known to Europeans, Brun^, BurnS, 
Brunai or Burnai, still existing and 
known as Brunei, 

1516. “ In this island much camphor for 
eating is gathered, and the Indians value it 
highly. . . . This island is called Borney.” 
— BarbosOf 203 - 4 . 
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1584. “Camphora from Brimeo (mis* 
reading probably for Br^eo) neare to 
China/*— 'Barrcf, in Hdkl.y ii. 412. 

1614. In Sainsbury, i. 313, it is written 

Bur&ea. 

1727. “The great island of Bomew or 
Borneo, the largest except Californiay in 
the known world.”— Bam, ii. 44. 

Boro-Bodor, or -Budur, n.p. Tho 

name of a great Buddhistic monument 
of Indian character in the district of 
Kada in Java ; one of the most remark- 
able in tho world. It is a quasi-i)yra- 
midal structure occupying the summit 
of a hill, which apparently forms tho 
core of tho building. It is quadran- 
gular in plan, tho sides however broken 
by successive projections; each side of 
tfie basement, 406 feet. Including the 
basement, it i-ises in six successive ter- 
races, four <^f them foiming (*.orridors, 
the sides of which are panelled with 
bas-reliefs, which Mr. Fergusson calcu- 
lates would, if extended in a single line, 
cover three miles of ground. These re- 
present scenes in the life of SakyaMuni, 
scones from tho Jatakas, or pre-exis- 
tences of Sakya, and other series of 
Buddhistic groiqjs. Above the corri- 
dors tho structure be(iomos circular, 
rising in throe shallower stages, bor- 
dered with small dagobas (72 in num- 
ber), and a large dagoba crowns the 
whole. The 72 dagobas are hollow, 
built in a kind of stone lattice, and 
each contains, or has contained, within, 
a stone Buddha in tho usual attitude. 
In niches of the corridors also are 
numerous Buddhas larger than life 
and about 400 in number. Mi’. Fer- 
gusson concludes from various data 
that this wonderful structure must 
date from A.r>. 650 to 800. 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Valentijn^s great History of the Dutch 
Indies (1726), nor docs its name ever 
seem to have reached Europe till Sir 
Stamford Baffles, the British Lieut. - 
Governor of Java, visited the district in 
January, 1814. The sti'ucture was then 
covered with soil and vegetation, even 
with trees of considerable size. Baffles 
caused it to be cleared, and drawings 
meas^ements to be made. His 
History of Java, and Crawfurd’s Hist, 
of the Indian Archipelago, made it 
^own to the world. The Dutch 
Government in 1874 published a great 
^Uection of illustrative plates, with a 
descnptive text. 

The meaning of the name by which 


this monument is known in the neigh- 
bourhood has been much debated. 
Baffles writes it Boro B6do, The most 
probable interpretation, and that ac- 
cepted by Friedrich and other scholars 
of weight, is that of ^Myriad Biiddhaa,^ 
This would bo in some analogy to 
another ^ famous Buddhist monument 
in a neighbouring district, at Bram- 
banan, which is called Chandi 
or the “ Thousand Temples,” though 
the number has been really 238, 

Bosh, 8. and inter j. This is alleged 
to be taken from tho Turkish hosh, 
signifying “ empty, vain, useless, void 
of sense, meaning or utility” (72rr/- 
house^s Diet,). But we have not been 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. 

Bosm^, Bochman, s. Boatswain. 
Lascar’s Hind. {Jtocbuck), 

Botickeei) S. Port, hotv/wiro. A 
shoj) or stall-keeper. -See Boutique. 

1.5()7. “ Item, i)arece() tpie ... os boti- 

3 aeiros nsio tenhao as buticas ai)ertas nos 
ias de festa, senrw» dejjois la messa da 
ter 9 a.” — Decree 31 of (^>uncil of (loa, in 
Archie. Port. Orient.^ fasc. 4. 

1727. “ . . . He past all over, and was 
forced to relieve the jjoor Botickeers or 
Shoi)keei»erK, who before could ]>ay him 
Taxes.” — A. Hain.y i. 2GH. 

Bo Tree, S. The*, name given in 
Ceylon to the Pip])al tree (soo 
Peepul) as reverenced by tho Buddhists. 
Singh. in Emerson Temienty 

ii. 632 setjij.y a chronological series of 
notices of the Bo-tree from B.c. 288 to 
A.ii. 1739. 

1675. “Of their (the Veddas’) worBliij) 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingaleze, they set round the high trees Bo- 
gas, which o\ir i>eople call with a 

stone base and put lamps upon it .” — Ryklof 
Van Goem in Valentijn (f -eylon), 209. 

1081. “I shall menthni but one Tree 
more as famous and highly set by as any of 
the rest, if not more so, tho it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in the 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gahah; we the God-Tree.” — Knox, 18. 

Bottle-Tree, Du. Adansonia 
digitata, or ‘ baobab ^ ’ Its as])ect is 
somewhat suggestive of tho name, but 
wo have not been able to ascertain. 

1880. ‘ ‘ Look at this prisoner slumbering 

I^eacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
tree.” — Ati BaJbay 153. 

Boutique, »• A common word in 
Ceylon and the Madra.s Presidency (to 

o 
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which it is now peculiar) for a small 
native shop or booth : Port, hviica or 
hoteca. Prom Bluteau (Suppt.) it would 
seem that the use of butica was pecu- 
liar to Portuguese India. 

1664, , nas quaes buticas ninguem 

pode vender senSLo os que se concertain com 
oRendeiro.” — BoteJlio, Tombo do EtAado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1561. ** The Malaliars who sold in the 

botecas.”— Coma, i. 2, 267. 

1789. *‘That there 'are many battecas 
built close under the Town-wall .’’^ — Remarks 
on Ffyrtfm. of Fort St. Gconje, in W/wefcr, 
ili. 188. 

1742. In a grant of this date the word 
apf)earH as Butteoa. — Selections from /t/*- 
coT^s of S. Arrot District, ii. 114. 

1772. “ . . . a Boutique merchant 

having died the 12th inst., his wicl(»w was 
desirous of being burnt with his body.”— 
Papci'H relating to E. /. Affairs, 1821, p. 2(»8. 

1780. “ You must know that Mrs. Hen- 

peck ... is a CTeat buyer t)f Bargains, so 
that she will oirten go out to the Eurojic 
Sh(»ps and the Boutiques, and lay ^mt 5 or 
600 Ku|>e(i8 in articles that we have not the 
least occasion for .” — India Gazette, l>ec. 9. 

1782. “For Sale at No. 18 of the range 
Botiques to the northward of Lyon’s Build- 
ings, where musters (q.v.) may be seen. . .” 
India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1834. “ The boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of the street.” — (MUt/, (kylon 
GaMeer, 172. 

Bowla, s. A portmanteau. Hind. 
hdola, from l^ort. batd, and /ta?(u, ‘ a 
trunk.’ 

Bowly, Bowry, h. Hind, hlon and 

hdorl, Mahr. bavadi. (\ P. Bromi 
(Zillab Diet, s.v.) Hays it is the Tel. 
hdvidi; and ‘well.’ This is 

doubtless the same word, but in all its 
foims it is probably connected with 
Sansk. vavra, ‘ a hole, a wcdl,’ or with 
vapi, ‘ an oblong rosoiToii’, a pool or 
la&e.’ There is also in Singhalese 
veeva, * a lake or pond,’ and in inscrip- 
tions There is again Maldivian 

tveu, *a well,’ which conies near the Gu- 
zerati forms mentioned below. A great 
and deep rectangular well (or tank dug 
down to the spiings), furnished with 
a descent to the water by means of 
long flights of stops, and generally 
with landings and logyie where travel- 
lers may rest in the shade. This 
kind of structure, almost peculiar to 
Western and Central India, though 
occasionally met with in Northern 
India also, is a favourite object of 
piivate native munificence, and though 
chiefly beneath the level of the ground, 


is often made the subject of most 
effective architecture. Some of the 
finest specimens are in Quzerat, where 
f>ther forms of the word appear to 
bo woo and wain. 

One of the most splendid of these 
structures is at Asarwa in the suburbs 
of Ahmedabad, known as the Well of 
DhilT (or ‘ the Nurse ’) Harlr, built in 
1485 by a lady of the household of 
Sultan Mahommed Bigam (that fa- 
mous ‘IMnce of Cambay’ celebrated 
by Butler- -sec under Cambay), at a 
cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. 

There is an elaborate model of a 
great Guzerati hdoJl in the India 
Museum at S. Kensington. 

We have seen in the suburbs of Pa- 
lenno a regular hdoll, excavated in the 
tufacoous i*ock that covers the plain. 
It was said to have been made at the 
expense of an ancestor of the present 
propnetor (Count Ranchibile) to em- 
ploy people in a time of scarcity. 

c. 1343. “ I’liere was also a b&In, a name 

by which the Indians designate a very 
8i)aciou8 kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with stei^ for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. The Kings 
and chief men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that are not siijjplied with water.**' 
— Ibn BatuUi, iv. 13. 

1775. “Near a village called Sevasee 
Contra I left the line of march to sketch a 
remarkable building . . on a near a]>proach 
I discerned it to be a well of very sui^erior 
workmanship, of that kind which the 
natives callBhouree or Bhoidie.”— 

Or. Mem. ii. 102. 

1808. “‘Who-so digs a well deserves 
the love of creatures and the ^ace of God,* 
but a Vavidee is said to value 10 Kooat 
(or wells) because the water is available to 
bii)ed8 without the aid of a rope.” — 
Drummand, lUustratiom of Guzmittee, &c. 

1825. “These boolees are singular con- 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . . '^—Heber, ed. 
1844, ii. 37. 

1856. “The wao (Sansk. wripikd) is a 
large edifice of a picturesciue and stately as 
well as i)eculiar character. Above the level 
of the ground a row of four or five open 
pavilions, at regular distances from each 
other ... is alone visible. . . . The entrance 
to the w&o is by one of the end pavilions,*’ 
&c., &c.—Bd8 Miilil, i. 257. 

1876. “ To persons not familiar with the 

East such an architectural object as a 
bowlee may seem a strange perversion of 
ingenuity, but the grateful coolness of all 
suoterranean apartments, especially when 
accomimnied by water, and the quiet gloom 
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of these recesses, fully compensate in the 
eyes of the Hindu for the more attractive 
majmificence of the ghats. Consequently 
the descending flights of which we are now 
8|>eaking, have often been more elaborate 
and exfpensive pieces of architecture than 
any of the buildings above ground found in 
their vicinity. ’’--^'erpMssoa, Indian and 
Ea»tem Architecture^ 486.] 

Boxwallall, S. Hybrid Hind. BaJcas- 
{i.e. box) waith A native itinerant 
jiedlar, or pachmaiu us ho would be 
<‘allod in Scotland by an analogous 
tei-m. The Boxtvdhi sells cutlery, 
cheap nick-nacks and small wares 
of all kinds, chiefly European. In 
f( inner days ho was a welcome 
visitor to small stations and solitary 
bimgalows. The Boi'd of Bombay is 
often a boxwala, and the hoxwdhl in 
that region is commonly called Bora . — 
(See Bora.) 

Boy, s. a. A servant. 

In Southern India and in China a 
native personal seivant is so termed, 
and is habitually siunmonod with the 
vocative * Boy ! ’ The same was 
formerly common in Jamaica and 
other W. I. Islands. Similar uses are 
familiar of imer [e.g. in the Vulgate 
Dixit Giezi puer Viri Dei. II Kings, 
V. 20), At. walad, naibapiov, garf/ou, 
hnavs (Germ. Knahe ) ; and this same 
word is used for a camp-servant 
in Shaksiieare, when Eluelen saj’-s : 
“Kill the Poys and the luggage! 
’tis expressly against the laws of 
arms.’’ — See also Grose s Mil. A titigni- 
i. 183, and Latin quotation from 
Xarior under Conecopoly. The word 
however came to be especially used 
Itu' ‘ Slave-boy,’ and applied to slaves 
ot any ago. The Poriuguese used 
7noro in the same way. In ‘ Pigeon 
Tmglish ’ also ‘ servant ’ is whilst 
‘ boy ’ in our ordinary sense is discri- 
niinuted as ‘ small o-^hoij ! ’ 

b. A Palankin -bearer. 

Prom the name of the caste, Telug. 
^d Malayfd. hOi/i, Tam. hOviy &(;. 

hhoi as Hind, and Mahr. 
also. The word is in use northward at 
^t to the Kerbudda B. In the 
Kon^n, people of this class are called 
Kahdr hhftl (see Ind. Ant. ii. 154, 
in* 77). P. Paolino is therefore in 
error, as he often is, when he says that 
^ appHed bj" the English 
other Europeans to the coolies or 
facchtm who carr>’ the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 


guage.” In the first and third quota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like a, 
but any connexion with English at the 
dates seems impossible. 

a. — 

IflOO. “I bought of them a Portugcdl 
Boy (which the Hollanders had given linto 
tlie King) . . . hee cost mee fortie-flve 
Boilers.” — Keeling , in PureJuts, i. 106. 

„ “ My Boy Stephen Gravenor.” — 

Hawkinsy in Purchas, 211. See also 267, 296. 

1681. “We had a black boy my Father 
bnnight from Porto Nova to attend upon 
him, who seeing his Master to lie a Prisoner 
in the hands or the People of his own tkim- 
plexion, would not now obey his Com- 
mand.” — Knox, 124. 

1606. “Being informed where the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Br. Brown) 
took his sword and jiistol, and being fol- 
lowed by his boy with another pistol, and 
his horse keejier. . . ”--ln Wheeler y i. 300. 

1784. “ Eloped. From his master’s House 
at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy.” — In Seton~Kan‘y i. 45. See 
also lip. 120, 170. 

1836. “ The real Indian ladies lie on a 

sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy ! 
in a very gentle tone .” — Letters from 
Madvasy 38. 

1866. “ Yes, Sahib, 1 Christian Boy. 

Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.” — Tn'i'chfaity The Daiek BungcUoWy 

p. 226. 

Also used by tbo Froneb in tbo 
East : 

1872. “Mon boy iiracc(unpagnait pour 
me servir ii I’occasiou de guide et d’inter- 
prt'te.” — Her. des Deux Mundes, xcviii. 
057. 

1875. “He was a faithful servant, or 
boy, as they are here called, about forty 
years of age.” — Thoinson\^ Malaceay 228. 

1876. ‘ ‘ A Portuguosji Boy . . . from 
Bombay.”— Nov., p. 678. 

b. - 

1554. (At Goa) “also to a naiiine, with 
0 peons {pines) and a nweadnm with 6 torch- 
bearers (<rW<««), one umbrella boy [liurn bdy 
do sovibiriro), two washemifin [mahintos), 6 
water-carriers (b6ys d aguon) all serving the 
governor ... in all 280 fjardaos and 4 tangas 
annually, or 84,240 reis.” — S’. Botelhoy TmahOy 
57. 

1501. A proclamation of the viceroy, 
Matthias d’Alboquerqiie, orders : “that no 
])erson, of what (piality or c<»Jnlition soever, 
shall go in a pnlanquhn without my express 
licence, save they })e over OOyejirs of age, to 
be first proved before- the Auditor-General 
of Police . . . and those who contravene 
this shall pay a p< nalty of 200 cruzados, and 
persons of mean estate the half, the 
jMlanquijs and their belongings to be for- 
feited, and the boifl or mqueos who can^ 
such jxdanqugs shall be edndemued to his 
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Majesty’s galleys.”— ^rcAtv. Port. Orient. , 
fasc. 3, 324. 

1608-10. “ . , . fainans les graues et 

obsenians le Sossiego h I’Espapiole, ayatiH j 
touMiours leiir boay qtii j)orte leur jjaraMol, ! 
sans le^iuel ils n’osent sortir tie lr)gis, ou 
autrement on les estimeroitprmro# et miser- 
ables .” — Moequetf Voyages^ 305. 

IGIO. “ . . . antres (dentils qui soiit 
oomme Orocheteurs et I’orte-faix, qu’ils 
appellent Boye, e’est a dire liceuf (!) |Mmr 
porter qiielque i)eHflt faix que ce soit.” — 
Pyi\ de la Val., li. 27. 

1673. We might recite the CoolieR . . . 
and Palenkcnt Boys ; by the very Heathens 
esteemed a degenerate Offsi)riiig of the 
Holencores,^^* — Fryn\ 34. 

1720. “Bois. Ill Portugnese India are 
those who carry the undunH (see Andor), 
and in Salsete there is a village of them 
which pays its dues from the fish which 
they sell, buying it from the fishermen of 
the shores.” — Blutcau, Diet. s.v. 

1755-00. “ . . . Palankin-boys.”— 

60. 

1778. “ Boys dr polanquhn, Khhar.” — 

Ora/matica IndosUina (Port.), K<jma, 80. 

1782. “ . . . un bambou an pie dans Ic 

milieu, (jui tient an palanquin, and sur 
les bouts diupiel se mettent 5 ou 0 jKirteurs 
(pi’on apjjulle Bones .”— Voyuyef i. 
58. 

1785. “The boys with Colonel liaw- 
rence’s palankeen having straggled a little 
out of the line of march, were picked up by 
the Morattas.” — Cur, Life of Vliri\ i. 207. 

1804. “ My palaiupiin boys will be laid 
on the road on Monday .” — WclHitytotij iii. 
553. 

1801). “My boys were in high 8])irits, 
laughing and singing through the whole 
night.”— J>/. Vedentia^ i. 320. 

1810. “ The palankoen-boarers are called 

Bhois, and are remarkable for strength and 
swiftness .” — Maria Graham, 128. 

Boya, s. A buoy. Sea Iliiid. (72oc- 

huck). 

Brab, S. The Palmyra Tree or Bo- 
rasaua Jlahvllifoi'nus. The Portuguese 
called this Palmeira brava (‘wild’ 
pj^m), whence the English corruption. 
The term is unknown in Bengal, where 
the tree is called ‘ fan-palm,’ ‘ jialmjTa,’ 
or by the Hind, name tdl or tar. 

1623. “The book is made after the 
fashion of this countiy, i.c., not of pajier 
which is seldom or never used, but of palm 
leaves, viz., of the leaves of that which the 
Portuguese call palmum braxna («?r), or 
wild iJaJm.” — P. della Valle, ii. 681. 

c. 1666. “ Tous les Malabares ecrivent 
comme nous de gauche k droit sur les feuilles 
des Pedmeras Bravas.” — Thei^enot, v. 268. 



1673. “Another Tree called Brabb, 
bodied like the Cocoe, but the leaves grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tail set upright.” — 
Fryer, 76. 

1759. “Brabb, so called at Bombay: 
Palmira on the coast ; and at Bengakl.” 
— Ivf», 4.58. 

c. 1760. “ There are also here and 

there interspersed a few brab-trees, or 
I rather wild palm-trees (the word l/rah being 
derived fn^m Brabo, which in Portuguese 
signifies wild) . . . the chief profit from 
that is tlie toddy.” — Grose, i. 48. 

1809. “The Palmyra . . . here called 
the brab, furnishes the best leaves for 
thatehing, and the dead ones serve for fuel.” 
— Maria Graham, p. 5. 

Brahmin, Brahman, Bramin, h. 

In some jjarts of India called Bahman ; 
Sansk. Brahma no. This word now 
moans a member of the priestly caste, 
but tbo oi-iginal meaning and use 
w^ero different. Haug [Brahma nnd 
die Brahmaneit, pp. 8-11) traces the 
word to the root hrih, ‘ to increase,’ and 
shows bow it has come to have its 
]>rcHent signification. The older English 
foim is Brachman, which comes to us 
through the Greek and Latin authors. 

C. n.C. 330 ** Tutr cro4>iorr(ar 

I tSeti' Svo (fmcrl, Bpaxf^ai'af‘afnf>or€povs, rbe ftey 
wpecr/SvTfpoJ' i^vprffxevoi', Tov Se veutrtpov Kop.ijrrft', 
ap.0orepoi9 S'aKo\ov0eiy fiafhjrdi...” — Aristobulus, 
(pioted in Strabo, xv. c. 61. 

C. B.C. 300. ***kkKr\v St Siat pttTiv iroieirat rrepl 
T«oi/ ffnko(r6<f>u)v 8vo yiim} <}>darKiov, Sty Toi>5 fiiv 
lipaxp.iyai KoAei, TOVf Se VappLayai [Sap/udi/as ? ]’* 

— From Megasthoics in Strabo, xv. c. 59. 

c. A.D. 150. “But the evil stars have not 
forced the Brahmins to do evil and abomin- 
able things; nor have the |(ood stars ijer- 
suaded the rest of tlie (Indians) to abstain 
from evil things.” — Bardesanes, in Curetoids 
Spicilegiam, 18. 

C. A.D. 500. "Bpa^f^ai'e^; ’IvSiKOv tdvot 
trotfHoTaToy ovf koX Ppdxfia^ KaKowriy." — StephuilUS 

Byzantinus. 

1298. Marco Polo writes (pi.) Abraia- 
man or AWaiamin, which seems to rejiresent 
an incorrect Arabic jilural (e.g. Ahrdhamln) 
picked up from Arab sailors ; the correct 
Arab pi. is Bardhima. 

1444. Po^gio taking down the reminis- 
cences of Nicolo Conti writes Brammones. 

1.555. “Amonge these is ther a people 
called Brachmanes, whiche (as Didimus 
their Kinge wrote unto Alexandre . . . ) 
live a pure and simple life, led with no 
likerous lustes of other mennes vanities.” — 
W. Weikeman, Fai'dleof Faciouns. 

1,572. 

“Brahmenes sko os sens religiosos, 

Nome antiguo, e de grande preeminencia : 
Observam os [ireceitos tSo famosos 
D’hum, que primeiro poz nome 4 scdencia.” 

Camdes, vii. 40s. 


See Halakorei 
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1578. Acosta has Bragmen. 

1582. “ Castafieda* tr. by N. L.,’* has, 

Bramane. 

1630. “The Bramanes . . Origen, cap. 
13 & 15, affirmeth them to bee descended 
from Abraham by Cheturah, who seated 
themselves in India, and that so they were 
called Abrahmanes.”— Xort/, I?cf(r. of the 
Banian ReJ., 71. 

1676. 

“Comes he to upbraid us with his inno- 
cence ? 

Seize him, an<l take this preaching Brach- 
man hence. 

DrydeUy Aurungzebf, iii. 3. 
1688. “The public worship of the 
jMigods was tolerated at Goa, and the sect 
of the Brachmans daily increased in power, 
because these Pagan priests had bribed the 
I'ortuguese officers.’’ — Drydcn, Life of ■■ 
Xavier. 

1714. “The Dervis at first made some 
.scniple of violating his promise to the dying 
The Spectatin', No. 578. 

Brahminy Bull, s. A bull devoted 
to Siva and let loose ; generally found 
fniqiujnting Hindu bazars, and fattened 
by the run of the bunyas’ shops. 

Th(5 term is sometimes used moie 
g(‘ii('rally (brahminy bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872. “ He could stop a huge Brahmini 
bull, when running in fury, by catching 
hohl of its horns.”— (rort/afa. Samanta, i. 
85. 

Brahminy Duck, s. The common 
Anglo-Indian name of the handsome 
bir<l Vasarca rutiid (J’allas), or ‘lluddy 
tShieldrake ’ ; constantly seen on the 
sandy shores of the Gangcitic rivers in 
single pairs, the pair aliiio.st always at 
one dishince apart. The Hindi name 
is v/takivd, and the rjaiktrd~chakvjl 
(male and female of the species) afford 
a common-place comparison in Hindi 
literature for faithful lovers and 
spouses. “ The Hindus have a 
legend that two lovers for their 
indiscretion were transfoimed into 
Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks of 
the river, and that all night long each, 
m its turn, asks its mate if it shall 
come across, but the question is always 
met by a negative — “ Chakwa, shall I 
“No, Chakwi.” “Chakwi, 
shall I come ? ” “ No, Chakwa.”-- 

\Jtrdou). 

The same author says the bird is 
occasionally killed in England. 


Braluniny Xite, s. The Mihus 
Fondicerianus of Jerdon, Haliastur 
hidusy Boddaert. The name is given 
because the bird is regarded vuth some 
reverence by the Hindus as sacred to 
Vishnu. It is found throughout 
India. 

c. 1328. “ There is .also in this India a 

certain bird, big, like a Kite, haviiig a 
white head and belly, but all red above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in- 
deed [these birds] go on just like dogs,”— 
Friar Jordanus^ 36. 

1673. “ . . . 'tis Sacrilege with them to 

kill a Cow or a Oalf ; but highly i)iacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated to the Brachmins, 
for which Money will hardly pacify.”— 
Frycr^ 33. 

Brahmo-Somaj. The Bengali proii. 
of (Sansk.) JJralniia tiainOja, ‘ as- 
semblage of Brahmists ’ ; Brahma 
being the Supremo Being according to 
the Indian ])hilosophic systems. The 
j'oform of Hinduism so called was 
Ixigun by Ilam Mohun Boy {Rama 
Mohuna Rat) in 1830. Professor A. 
Wclx^r has shown that it does not 
constitute an indoi)endeiit Indian 
movement, but is derived from Euro- 
pefin Theism. 

1876. “ The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
(Unirch of India, is an exi)eriinent hitherto 
unhiiie in religious history.” — CoUet^ 
Braknio Year-book, 5. 

Brandul, S. ‘ Backstay,’ iu Son 
Hind, Port, brandul {Jiuelmck). 

Brandy Coortee, or -coatee, s. 

Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruption of bdrO/nl, ‘ a cloak,’ liter- 
ally pluvlale, from bdrdn, rain. 

Baranl-kurtI seems to be a kind of 
hybrid shaped by tln^ English word 
coat, though karta and kartl aro truo 
Pers. words for vari(;us forms of jacket 
or tunic. 

1788. “ Barrannec— a cloak to cover one 
from the rain.” — Ind. Vocab. (Stockdale). 

Brandypawnee, s. Brandy and 
water. A specimen of genuine Urdu, 
i.c. Camp jargon, which hardly needs 
interpretation. Hind, ‘water.’ 

Williamson (1810) has brandy -ahrauh^ 
pauny ( V. M. ii. 123). 

1866. “The brandy pawnee of the 
East, and the ‘sarigaree’ of the West 
Indies, are happily now almost thiiiM of the 
paiit, or exist in a very modified form ” — 
Waring, Tropical Resident, 177. 
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Brass, s. A brace. Sea dialect. 
--^Roebwik,) 

Bratty, s. A word, used only in 
the South, for the cakes of dried cow- 
dung, as fuel more or less all 

over India. It is Tain, vuratti, ‘ dried 
dung.’ Various terms ar(^ curresnt 
elsewhere, but in II})] ht India the 
most common is itpla . — Vide Oopla. 

Brava, n.]). A sea-port on the 
east coast of Africa, lat. 1® 7' N., long. 
44® 3', properly Barawa. 

1510. “ . . . a t<iwii of thf Moors, well 

walled, and hiiilt of good stone and white- 
wash, which is called Brava ... It is a 
place of trade, whicli has already In-cn des- 
troyed by the Portuguese, with great 
Blaughter of tht; inhabitants . . . ” — 
1.5, 

Brazil-wood, s. Tliis name is now 
applied in trade to tlie dye-wood iin- 

S orted from Pernambuco, which is 
erived from cei-tuin species of CivsnJ- 
pinia indigenous there*. Put it origi- 
nally aj)])liod to a dyowood of the 
same genus whi<;h was imported from 
India, and which is now known in 
trade as Sappan (q.v.). The history 
of the word is very curious. Por 
when the name was applied to the 
newly diseovorod region iii 8. America, 
probably as Parros all(*g(*s, because it 
produced a. dye-wood similar in charac- 
ter to the brazil of the East, the trade- 
name gradually became a})])ro})riatod 
to the »S. Aiuericau i)roduct, and was 
taken away from that of thoE. Indies. 
See some further remarks in Marco 
Polo, 2iid od. ii. ^(iS 37(1. 

This is alluded to also by Canwvs 
(x. 140) : 

^‘But here where Eiirth spreads wider, ve 
shall claim ’ ^ 

realms by the rmhhi Df/c-icood made 
renown ’d : 

these of the ‘Sacred C’ross’ shall win 
the name : 

by your first Navy shall that world be 
found.” Burton. 

The niodieval forms of brazil w(U'o 
many ; in Italian it is generally verzi, 
•oerzinoy or the like, 

1330. “And here they burn the brazil- 
wood {irrzi)io) for fuel. . .'"—Fr. Odoric. in 
Cathany dr. p. 77. 

1552. “ . . . when it came to the ,3d of 
May,^ and Pedralvares was about to set 
sail, in order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, he ordered a very 
great Cross to hoisted at the top of a tree, 
after mass had been said at the foot of the 


tree, and it had been set up with the solemn 
benediction of the priests, and then he gave 
*the country the name of Sancta Cruz. . . , 
But as it was through the symbol of the 
Cross that the Devil lost his dominion over 
us ... as soon as the red wood called 
Brazil began to arrive from that country, 
he wrought that tJtat name should abide in 
the mouth of the people, and that the name 
of Hohj Cnm should be lost, as if the name 
of a wood for colouring clotli were of more 
nK>meiit than that wood which imbues all 
the sacraments with the tincture of salva- 
tion, which is the Blood of Jesus Christ.” — 
BarroXy I. v. 2. 

15.54. “The baar of brazil contains 20 
fara^olas, weighing it in a coir rope, and 
there is no jnvotaa. — A. NuneSy 18. 

1(>41. “We went to see the Basi^-house 
where the lusty knaves are compeU’d to 
labour, and the raK[)iiig of Brazill and Log- 
wood is very hard labour.” — Evely'tCs JJiaryy 
Awjuxt. 

Bridgeman, k. Anglo-Scpoy Hind. 
hrijmau, denoting a military priaonevy 
of which word it is a quaint corrup- 
tion. 

Brinjaul, s. The name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies the 
Efpf-pbmty and more commonly known 
to the l^lnglish in Bengal under that 
of iHnafiin (prop, haiiujan). It is the 
Solatium McloftKjenay L., very commonly 
cultiviitcd on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not known 
in a wild state under tMs foim, there 
is no reasonable doubt that S. Melon- 
(jeua is a th'rivative of the common 
Indian S. insainimy L. The word in 
the form hriujaul is from the Portu- 
guese, as we shall see. But probably 
there is no word of the kind which has 
undergone snch iin extraordinary va- 
riet}" of modifications, whilst retaining 
the same meaning, as this. 

The 8ansk. is hhanfaJfiy Hind, hTidntOy 
haujatty hainyauy Pers. hadingdriy badil- 
(jCttty Arab, badinjdtiy 8pan. albereu- 
ijcmiy berengcmiy l*ort. bcringeluy hriit- 
giehiy brillgella, Low Latin melangolusy 
meraugolaSy Ital. indangolay melanzanay 
riiela insanUy &c. — (See P. della Valky 
below), Pronch aubergine (from dlber- 
eiigeua)y uielonghiey meraugenCy andpro- 
vincially helingeney alhergainey alberginny 
albergamc. (See Marcel DeoiCy p. 46.) 
Littrc, wo may remark, explains 
[dormitante Hcmiero aubergine as 
‘ esp^ce de morelUy giving the etym. 
as “diminutif de auberge'' (in the 
sense of a kind of peach). Melongena 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 
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Tendering of melan&ana, or, as Marcel 
Devic says, “ Latin du botaniste.” 

It looks as if the Sansk. word were 
tbe original of all. The Hind, haingan 
again seems to have been modified from 
the Pers. hadingatii and the latter also 
through the Arabic to have been the 
parent of the Spanish herengena and so 
of all the other European names 
except the English ‘ ‘ egg-plant. ” The 
Italian raela insana is the most curious 
of these corruptions, framed by the 
usual effort after meaning, and con- 
necting itself with the somewhat indi- 
gestible reputation of the vegetable as 
it is eaten in Italy, which is a fact. 
When cholera is abroad it is considered 
(c.</. in Sicily) to be an act of folly to 
eat the melauznna. There is however, 
behind this, some notion (exemplified 
in the (quotation from Ijano’s Egyj>tians 
below’) connecting the hadwjau w’ith 
madness. And it would seem that 
the old Arab medical writers give it 
a bad character as an article of diet. 
Thus Avicenna says the hmlhijun 
generates melancholy and obstruc- 
tions. To the N. 0. Bolanaceae many 
poisonous plants belong. 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegetable, to the Archi])elago, pro- 
bably by the I Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it berinjala. 


1554. (At Croa.) “ And the excinc from 
garden stuff under which are comxirised these 
things, viz. : luulishes, beetroot, garlick, 
onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
^*^ttuces, co)ifxtfhu/uas (?), ginger, oranges, 
dill, cwiander, mint, cabbage, salted man- 
g^>es, brinjelas, lemons, gourds, citrons, 
cucumbers, which articles none may sell in 
retail excejit the Rendeiro of this excise, or 
some one who has got permission from him 
.... ,S'. Botefho, l^maho, 41). 

e. 1580. “ Trifolium (juoque virens come- 
dunt nientham t/ac/aci crudam, . . . 
mala inBana. . — Prosper Alpinusy \, 

l^ib *‘We had a market there kejit 
U]x»n the Strand of diners sorts of prouisions, 
^ cucumbers . . .” 
-~JV. DountoUy in PurchaSy i. 21)8. 

IGIG. “ It seems to me to be one of those 
truus which are called in good Tuscan jyetron- 
aaniy but which by the Lombards are called 
maiancane, and by the vulgar at Rome 
'^riynani ; and if my memory does not 
derive me, by the Neaiiolitans in their 
patois nudegnaw.^'—P. defla VaUcy i. 11)7. 

“The Garden .... planted with 
RoU^s, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
plants . . . .’'-i?Vfycr, lOA 

1738. “Then follow during the rest of 
the summery calabashm . . . bedin-janas, 
Travthy 2d ed. 1757 

p. 141. 


c. 1740. “This man (B^aji Rao), who 
had^ become absolute in Hindostan as well 
os in Decan, was fond of bread made of 
Bad j rah ... he lived on raw Bringelas, 
on unriiie mangoes, and on raw red peppier.” 
— Seir m Htakhcr Uiy iii. 229. 

1782. Sonnerat writes Beringedes.—i. 186. 

1783. Forrest siiells brinjalles ( V. to Mcr- 
guiy 40) ; and (1810) Williamson biringal 
(F. M. i. 13:i). Forlies (1813), bringal and 
oeresjal {Or. Mmi.y i. 32, ii. 50). 

1810. “ I saw last night at least two 

acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solanum.” — Maria (rraluiniy 24. 

1820. “A plate of jxiached eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter ; a dish of badenj^ns, 
slit in the middle and boiled in grease.” — 
HaJJi Babdy od. 1835, ]>. 150. 

1835. “ The neighbours unanimously de- 

clared that the husband was mad ... * 
One exclaimed : ‘ There is no strength nor 
l>ower but in God ! God rest()re thee ! ’ 
Another said : ‘How sad ! He was really 
a worthy man.’ A third remarked : 
‘ Badingans are very abundant just now.’ ” 
— LnmCy Mod. EggptianHy ed. 1800, 299. 

1860. “Amongst other triumphs of the 
native cuisine were some singular, biit^ by 
no means inelegant rhvfa d'ivaerey brinjals 
boiled and stuffed with savoury meats, liut 
exhibiting ripe and undrcHsed fruit growii^ 
(HI the same branch.” •~TcHnrnt'» Cndotiy ii, 
KJl. 

This dish is mentioned iu the Sanskrit 
(Cookery Bo(»k, which jiasses as l)y King 
Nala. It is managed by wrapping i)art of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest is 
being cooked. 

Brinjarry, H. AlsoBinjarree, Bun- 
larree, and ho on. But tho first form 
has become classical from its constant 
occurrence in the Indian Dospatchest 
of Sir Ai’thur Wellesley. Tho word is 
properly Hind. haajdrOy and AVilson 
dcriveH it from Skt. banijy ‘ trade.’ It 
is possible that tho form hrinjurd may 
have been suggested by a sui)])osod 
connexion with the Pers. hirirtjy ' ihu).’ 
(It is allogcid in tho Did. of ^Vords 
used in the D. Indies, 2nd ed. 1805, to 
be derived from hrinj, ‘rice,’ and ara, 

‘ bring ’ I ) . The Brinjarries of tlie 1 )( jc- 
can are dealers in grain and salt, who 
move about, in numerous ))arti<:s, with 
cattle, carrying their g(»ods to diffciMuit 
markets, and who in the days of tho 
Doccan wars were tho groat rcjsourco 
of the commissariat, as they iollowod 
the armies with sunjilies ior sale. They 
talk a kind of Mahratta or Hindi 
patois. 

Most classes of Banjdras in the west 
appear to have a tradition of having 
first come to the Deccan with Moghul 
camps as commissariat carriers. 
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In a pampUet called Some Accowit 
of the Bunjarrah Class, by N. B. 
Oumberle^, District Sup. of Police, 
Basein, Berar. Bombay, 1882, the 
author attempts to distinguish between 
hrivjarees as ‘grain-carriers,’ and 6wn- 
jarrahs, from hunjar, ‘ waste land ’ 
(moaning bftnjdr, or hanjar). But this 
seems fanciful. 

In the N.W. Provinces the name is 
also in use, and is up] died to a nu- 
merous tribe spread along the skirt 
of the IliTtimlaya from llardwilr to 
Gorakpur, some of whom are settled, 
wliilst the I’ost move about with their 
cattle, soniotimoH transporting goods 
for hire, and sometimes carrying grain, 
salt, lime, forest produce, or other 
merchandize for sale. 

Vanjaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from liaj- 

S utana and Central India, with largo 
roves of catth?, laden \nth grain, &c., 
taking back with them salt for the 
most pai*t . Those w(;re not mere carriers, 
but the actual dealers, paying ready 
money, and they wore orderly in 
conduct. 

c. 1505. ‘ ‘ Ah Hcarcity wan felt in his cani] > 

(Sultan Sikandar Lodi's) in consecpience of 
the non-arrival of the Banjaras, he des- 
patched ’Azam Huinjlyun for the }mr])OHc 
of bringing' in Hupidies,” -Nravuit Uf/ali, in 
BlHot, V. 100 (written c. 1012). 

1510, “The Moors and Gentiles of the 
cities and towns throughout the country 
come to set uji their 8Yio])s and cloths at 
Cheul .... they bring these in great cara- 
vans of domestic oxen, with [lacks, like 
donkeys, ainl on the top of these hnig white 
sacks placed crosswise, in which they bring 
their goods ; and one man drives 30 or 40 
beasts before him.” IJarbom^ 71. 

15li3. “ . . . . This King of Dely took 

the Balagat from certain very ])owerful 
gentoos, whose tribe are those wliom we 
now call Venezaras, and from others dwell- 
ing in the country, who are called ( Wex ; 
and all those, (^)Ues, and Vcnrzimtx, and 
Reisbutos, live by theft and robbery to this 
day.” — Oarcia Dc O. f. 34. 

c. 1632. “ The very first ste]> which Mo- 

habut Khan [Khiin Khilnan] took in the 
Deccan, was to present the Bunjaras of 
Hindoetan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths ; and he collected (by these concilia- 
tory measures) so many of tnem that he had 
one chief ButjJam at Agrah, another in 
Goojrat, and another alxive the Ghats, and 
established the advanced price of 10 sers per 
rupee (in his camp) to enable him to buy it 
cheaper. ”-~MS. LifeofMohalmf Khan {Khan 
Khanan),\n Bricfg»'» jiaper quoted below, 183. 

1638, “ II y a dans le Royaume de Cun- 
cam vn certain peuple qu’ils api>ellent Vene* 
•an, qui acbettent le bled et le ris . . . . 


pour le reuendre dans . . . . ou 

ils vont auec des Cajffilas ou (Jaracarwes de 
cinq ou six, et quelque fois de neuf ou dix 
mille bestes de somme . . — MawUMo, 245. 

1793. “ Whilst the army halted on the 
23d, accounts were received from Captain 
Read . . that his convoy of brixnarries had 
been attacked by a body of horse. ’ — Dirom, 2. 

1800. “The Binjarries I look upon in 
the light of servants of the public, of whose 
grain I have a right to regulate the sale 
.... always taking care that they have a 
proportionate advantage.” — A. Wellesley, in 
Life of Sir T, Munro, i. 264. 

„ “The Brinjarries drop in by de- 
grees .” — WeUinrftoiif i. 175. 

1810. “ Immediately facing us a troop of 

Brinjarees had taken up their residence for 
the night, 'rhese pcojde travel from one 
end of India to the other, carrying salt, 
grain, and assabetida, almost as necessary 
to an army as salt.”- Maria Gralutm, 61. 

1813. “We met there a number of Van- 
jarrahs, or merchants, with large droves of 
oxen, laden with valuable articles from the 
interior country, to commute for salt on the 
sea-coast.”- Fm'hrs, Or. Mem. i. 206. 

„ “As the Deccan is devoid of a single 
navigable river, and lias no roads that admit 
of wheel-carriages, the whole of this exten- 
sive intercourse is carried on by laden bul- 
locks, the prm)erty of that class of i^eople 
known as Bunjaras.”— A rr. of Origin, 
Hist., and Manners of .... Bunfaras, by 
Capt. John Briggs, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo, i. 61. 

1825. “Wc passed a large number of 
Brinjarrees who w'cre carrying salt . . • 
They . . . had all 1 k>w 8 . . . arrows, 
sword and shield . . . Even the children 
had, many of them, bows and arrows suited 
to their strength, and I saw one young 
woman equipi>ed in the same manner.” — 
Helnr, ii. 94. 

1877. “They were brinjarries, or car- 
riers of grain, and w^ere quietly encamped at 
a village about 24 miles off ; trading most 
unsuspiciously in grain and salt.”— ilfea<fo?d’s 
Taylor, Life, ii. 17. 

Broach, n.p. BharOch, an ancient 
and still surviving city of Guzerat, on 
the River Nerbudda. The original 
fonns of tho name are Bhrigu^kach- 
vhha, and Bharn-kachchha, which last 
form appears in the Sunnar Cave In- 
scription No. ix., and this was written 
-y^dth fair correctness by the Greeks 
as Bopuydfa and Bapyoenj. “Illiterate 
Guzerattees would in attempting to 
articulate Bhreeghoo-Kshetra (sic), lose 
tho half in coalescence, and call it 
Barigachef' — Drummmd, Illits, of Ou^ 
zerattee, t&c. 

c. B.C. 20. “And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed, and with his loin- 
cloth on, he leaped upon the pyre. And 
this inscription was set upon nis tomb: 
Zarmanochegas the Indian from Barg6«& 
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haring rendered hinmlf imnwrtal aftei' the 
hereditary custom of the Indians, lieth 
— Nicolaus Damascenvs in l<ti'aho, xv. 72. 

c. A.D. 80. “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and nar- 
row strip of shoal . . . And if one succeeds 
in ^tting into the guljih, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Barygaza, t>wing to the land being so low. 
.... and when found it is difficult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there are at 
the entrance fishermen employed by the 
King .... to meet ships as far off tis Sy- i 
rastrene, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaza .” — Peri plus, sect. 43. 

It is very interesting U) comjiare Hors- 
burgh with tliis ancient account. “ From 
the sands of Swallow to Broach a continued 
bank extends along the shore, which at 
Broach river ju-ojects out about 5 miles . . . 
The tide flows liere .... velocity (> knots 

.... rising nearly 30 feet On the 

north side of the river, a m-eat way up, the 
town of Broach is situated ; vessels of con- 
siderable burden may ])roceed to this ])lace, 
as the channels are deei> many places, 
but too intricate to be navigated without a 
l)ilot .'’ — India Directory [in loco). 

c. 718. Barus is mentioned as < me of the ' 
places against which Arab attacks were di- 
rected. - -See Elliot, i. 441. 

c. 1300. “ .... a river which lays be- 

tween the Sarsul and (xanges .... has a 
south-westerly^ course till it falls into the 
sea near Bahrdch.” — Al-Biruni, in Elliot, 

40. 

A.i). 1321. “After their blessed martyr- 
<l<»m, which occurred on the Thursday before 
I’alm Sunday, in Thana of India, 1 bap- 
tized about 90 i)ersons in a certain city called 
Parocco, 10 days’ journey distant there- 
from . . . .” — Friar Jordanns, in Cathay, 
&c., 220. 

l.».»2. “ A great and rich ship said to 

belong to Meleipie Cruplj, Lord of Baroche. 
— Bai'ros, IT. vi. 2. 

I 0 . 1 . 5 . “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 

marched uiK)n Bariij.'’— ^Ali, 8.5. 

1017. Clocks (i. 330) says: “We gave our j 
host... a peece of In tricar {'t) baroche to his 
children to make them 2 coates.” 

1023. “Before tlie hour of comjdines 
• * arrived at the city of Barochi, 

or Behx^ as they call it in Fersian, under 
the walls of which, (ui the south side, flows 
a river called Nerbeda.”-F. della Valle, ii. 
o29. 

17^. “ Bandar of Bhroch ’’—(Bird’s tr. 

of) Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 11.5. 

1803. ‘ ‘ I have the honour tf) ench)se 

«... pamrs which contain a detailed ac- 
toe .... capture of Baroach.”— 
Wellington, ii. 289. 

y. To prate, to chatter, to 
hBh^^uch and egotistically. Hind. 

1880. “And then .... he buokz with 


a quiet stubborn determination that would 
fill an American editor, or an Under Secre- 
tary of State with despair. He belongs to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so iierhaps he can’t 
help it .” — Ali Baba, 164. 

Buckshaw, S. Wo have not been 
able to identify the fish so called, or 
the true form of tho nanio. Perhaps 
it is only H. lachcha, Mahr. buchcha, 
(Pers. hachtt, 8kt. vatsa), ‘ the yoiin^ 
of any creature.’ But tho Konkaiu 
l)i(“.tioiiary gives ‘ henma — poixo jieque- 
no do qualquer sorto,’ ‘ little fish of 
any kind.’ This is perhaps the real 
word ; but it also may represent 
bachchu. The jiractico of manuring 
tho coco-pabns with ])utnd fish is stiu 
rife, as residents of the Government 
House at Parell never forgot. The 
fish in use is refuse bummelo (q*v.). 

167.3. “. . . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsbo) Fish, the 
Land-Breezes brought a ]>oyHonous Smell on 
board Ship.”— /'r/zc/’, 55. 

1727 . “ The Air is somewhat unhealth- 

ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their (’ocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
abounds in.” -A, Ham. i. 181. 

c. 1760. “. . . . manun*- for the coco- 

nut-tree .... consisting of the small 
fry of fish, and called by the country name 
of Buckshaw.” - frnw, 1 . 31. 

Buckshaw, s. This is also used in 
Cocks’s Diaiy (i. pj). (>3, 09) for some 
kind of Indian jiiecc-goixls, wo know 
not what. 

Backsheesh, Buxees, s. Pors. 

through Pors. Hind, bakhslmh. Buona 
iiiaiio, Trinkgold, jiourboiro ; wo don’t 
sucm to have in England any oxact 
o(puvalont for tho woid, though tho 
thing is HO general ; * soinething for 
(tho driver) ’ is a poor oxjirossion ; tip 
is accurate, but is slang ; ‘ gratuity ’ is 
official or dictionary Jhiglish. 

c. 1760. “. . Buxie money.”— /m, 51. 

1810. “ . . . each mile will cost full one 

rui)ee {i.e., 2.?. (W.), Is'sides various little 
disbursements by way of buxees, or pre- 
sents, to every set of liearers.”— William- 
dun, V. M., ii. 235. 

182.3. “ These Christmas-boxes are said 
to be an ancient custom liere, and 1 could 
almost fancy that our name of box for this 
])articular kind of jiresent ... is a corrup- 
tion of bucksbish, a gift or gratuity, m 
Turkish, J^ersiaii, and Hindoostanee.”— 
Hebcr, i. 45. 

18.53. “ The relieved bi^arers oj^ened the 

shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most unceremoniously de* 
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mandad Arnold, Oahfield, i. 

289. 

Buckaul, s. Ar. Hind, hakkal, ‘ a 
Bhopkeepor ; ’ a bunya (q. v. under 
Banyan). In Ar. it means rather a 
‘ second-hand ’ dealer. 

1800. a buccal this place told 

me he would let me have 500 ba^n to-nior- 
Tovi.'^—WellimjUni, i. 100. 

1826. “ Should I find our neighbour the 
Baiiaul .... at whfme shop 1 used to 
Brand in sweetmeats all the copjjer money 
tnat^ I could [lurloin from my father.”- - 
Hajji Baba, ed. 1H3.5, 205, 

Buokyne, S. Iliud. lakayan, the 
tree Melia scwpervireus, Hoxb. (N. O. 
Meliaceae). It has a considorahlo 
resemblance to the 'nhn tree (see 
Keem) ; and in Bengali it is called 
maha-rmii, which is also the Skt. 
name (mahauunh). It is s()iiietime8 
erroneously called Persian Lilac. 

Buddha, Buddhism, Buddhist. 

These words are often written with a 
qnito orron('ous assuni])tiou of pre- 
cision, Bhudda, &c. All that we shall 
do here is to collect some of the earlier 
mentions of Buddha and the religion 
called by his name, 
c. 200. “ El<rl 6c TWM It'fiiuv Ot TOIV BoVTTa 

irei96fce»'Oi irapayye\iJ.a(TLv' w 6t’ vircp^oAijv 
vttiv6rriTOi eis uripriKatru"— Clcmrnu Ah‘X- 
(irtdrinuH, Stromaton, Liber 1. (Oxford ed.. 
1715, i. 850). 

c. 2^. “Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, iii an- 
other by Zarmiuslit to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the West. Therenjion tliis revela- 
tion has come down, this prophecy in this 
last age, through me, Mtlnl, the nies.sengcr 
of the God of truth to Pabylonia."— The 
Book of 7, called l!<h(Vjurkd)i, quoted by 
Albiruni, in his ChronoltHU/, tr. by Sachaii, 
p. 190. 

c. 400. “A])ud Gyinnosophistas Imiiae 
quasi per manus hiijus ojiinionis auctoritas 
traditur, quod Buddam)nineipem dogmatis 
eorum,^ e latere suo virgo geiieraret. Nee 
hoc minim de barbaris, mium !Minervam 
(juoque de capite Jovis, et Liberum patrein 
de femore ejus procreates, docta finxit 
Graecia.” — St. Jei'ome, Adc. Joviuianum, 
Lib. i. ed. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

C. 440. . Trfi/iKavTa yap to 'EfirreSoKAfovs 

Tov irap’ *£AAi 70 ’i ^i\o<r6<f>ov Soyfut, 6id tow 

XaMv xP^<n‘iai'tO'pbi/ virticpiVaro toutou 6« 

TOW Sicvdcat^v pa0T)TT}9 •yircTat B o w 6 6 a f , wpoTe- 
pow Tepc^iwCos fcoAowpewos . . . le. t. A. (see the 
same matter from Geoiyi us Cedremis below). 
— Socratis, Hist. Berks. Lib. I, cap. 22. 
c. 840. “An certh Bragmanorum seque- 


mur opinionem, utquemadmodum illisectae 
suae auctorem Bubdam, per virginis latus 
narrant exortuim ita nos Christum fuisse 
praedicemus? vel magis sic nasciturDei 
sainentia de virginis cerebro, (luoinodo Min- 
erva de Jovis vertice, tamquam Liber Pater 
de femore ? lit ('hristicolam de virginis 
partu non solennis natura, vel auctoritas 
sacrae lectionis, sed superstitio Gentilis, 
et coinmenta i)erdoceant fabulosa.” — Ra- 
tmmni Coj'hL'icusis L. de Natieitate Xti., cap. 
iii. in L. HArherit, Spicileyimn, tom. i. p. 
.54, Paris, 1723. 

c. 870. “The Indians mve in general 
the name of budd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which forms the 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called bitdd.^—Bihiduri, in Elliot, i. 123. 

c. 904. “Bud&saf was the founder of 
the Sabacan Religion ... he jn'eached 
to mankind n-minciation (of this world) and 
the intimate conteni] »lation of the superior 
worlds . . . There was to be read on the 
gate of the Naobihar* at Balkh ^ inscrip- 
tion in the Persian tongue of which this is 
the interpretation ; ‘The words of Buddaaf : 
In the courts of kings three things are 
iietKled, Sense*, Patience, Wealth.’ Below 
hjid lH*en written in Arabic : * Budasaf lies. 
If a free man ]>ortsesses any one of the 
three, he will flee, from the couits of Kings.’” 
— Mas'udt, iv. 45 and 49. 

1000. “. . . ])sendo-]H’ophet8 came for- 
ward, the^ nmnb(*r and history of whom it 
would be inqjossible to detail. . . The first 
nientioned is Budhasaf, who came forwanl 
in India.’’— yf Ihirdin, Chro nolog y, by Sachaii, 

p. 180. 

This name given to Buddha is 
especially interesting ns show^ing a 
stej) nearer the true Bodhisativa, the 
origin cf the name Tcouo-a^, under 
which Buddha became a Saint of 
the Chui’ch, and as elucidating Prof. 
Mux Muller’s ingenious suggestion 
of that origin (see Chips, d:c., iv. 184 ; 
see also Academy, Sojit. 1, 1883, p. 14()). 

c. 1030. “A stone was found there in 
the temple of the great Budda on which an 
inscription .... puri»orting that the tem- 
ple had been founded .50,000 years ago. . 

- Al 'Utbi, in Elliot, ii. 39. 

c. 1000. “ This madman then, Manes (also 
called Heythianus) was by race a Brachman, 
and he had for his teacher Budas, formerly 
called Torebin thus, who having been brought 
up by Heythianus in the learning of the 
(Ireeks beciune a follower of the sect of 
Emi^edocles (who said there were two first 
ininciples t)ppo8ed to one another), and 
when he entered Persia declared that he 
had been born of a virgin, and been brought 
up among the hills . . . and this Budas 
(alias Terebinthiis) did perish, crushed by 
an unclean s]>irit.”— (7co7’(7. Cedrenns. Hist. 
Comp., Bonn ed. 455 (old ed. i. 2.59). 

* Naohihur = imva-viliara, (‘New Buddhist 
Monastery ’) is still the name of a •listiict adjoin- 
ing Balkh. 
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This wonderful jumble, mainly copied, as 
we see, from Socrates (supra), seems to 
brix^ Buddha and Manes together. * * Many 
of^e ideas of Manicheism were but frag- 
ments of Buddhism.” — E. B. Cmoell, in 
SmiUi^s Diet, of Christ. Biog.) 

1610. ‘|. . . . This Prince is called in 

the histories of him by many names : his 
proper name was Dt'amh Rajo ; but that by 
which he has been known since they have 
held him for a saint is the Budao, which is 
as much as to say ‘ Sage ’ . . . . and to this 
name the CTcntiles throughout all India have 
dedicated great and superb Pagodas.” — 
Cmto. Dec. V., Liv. vi. cap. 2. 

c. 1066. “There is indeed another, a 
seventh 8ect, which is called Baute, whence 
do pniceed 12 other different sects ; but 
this is not so common as the others, the 
Votaries of it being hated andMes]>ised as a 
company of irreligious and atheistical peo- 
ple, nor do they live like the rest.” — Bernier, 
(E. T.) u. 107. 

168.5. “Above all these they have one to 
whom they iiay much veneration, whom 
they call Bodu : his figure is that of a man.” 
— Riheiro, f. 40^*. 

1728. “ Before Gautama Budhum there 

have been known Bud hums — viz. : . . 

— Vdhntijii, v. (Ceylon) 860. 

1770. “ Among the deities of the second 
order, particular honours are paid to Bud- 
dou, who descended upon earth to take 
MXMm himself the office of mediator bc.tweeii 
God and mankind.”— (tr. 1777), i. 

“ The Budzoists are another sect of Japan, 
of which Budzo was the founder . . . The 
spirit of Budzoii^m is dreadful, it breathes 
nothing but jumitence, excessive fear, and 
cruel severity.”— i. 138. 

Ilajmal in the two preceding passages 
shows that he was not aware, that the reli- 
gious alludtvl to in Ceylon and in Ja])an 
were the same. 

^ 1779. “ II y ayoit alors dans ces i)arties de 
rindo, et priiicipalenient a la Cote de Coro- 
mandel etkCeyian, un Culte dont on ignore 
absolunient les J)ogmes; le Dieu Baouth, 
dont on ne connoit aiijourd’hui, dans I’lnde 
que le Nom et I’objet de ce Culte; mais il 
est tout-H-fait aboli, si ce n’est, qu’ il se 
trouve enct)re (juekiues families dTndiens 
separt^s et mtijjrisees des autres Castes, qui 
sont restet\s fideles a Baouth, et (jui ne rt*- 
connoissent pas la religion des Brames.” — 
yot/af/e de M. Gmtd, (luoted hyW. Chambers 
in As. Res. i. 170. 

1801. “D is generally known that thti 
religion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
people of CeifUm, but no one is acfj[uainted 
with its forms and precepts. I shall here 
relate what I have heard upon the subject.” 
— 3f. JoinvWe in As. Res. vii. 399. 

, “ • • . . the head is covered with 

cone that ever adorns the head of the 
Chinese deity Po, who has often been sup- 
posed to be the same as Bondah.** — Salt, 
Caves of ikUsettc, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 50. 


1810.^ “ Among the Bhuddiits there are 
no distinct castes .” — Maria Omhani, 89, 

Budgerow, S. A lumbering keel- 
less barge, formerly much used by 
Europeans travelling on the Gongetio 
rivers. Two-thirds of the length aft 
was occupied by cabins with Venetian 
windows. Wilson gives the word as 
H. and B. hajrd; Shakespear gives H. 
bajrd and bajra with an iiii]irobablo 
suggestion of deiivation from hajar, 
‘ hard or heavy . ’ Among Blochmann’ s 
extracts from Mahommedaii accounts 
of the conquest of Assam wc find, in 
a detail of Mir Jumla’s fleet in his 
ex])edition of 1662, mention of 4 haj- 
ras {J. As. Soe. Den. xli. pt. i. 73). 
The same extracts contain mention of 
war-sloops called bach'haris (pp. 57, 
75, 81), but these last must be different, 
Bajra may possibly have boon applied 
in tbo souse of ‘ thunderbolt.’ This 
nniy seem unsuitod to th(^ modern 
budgeroAV, but it is not inoro so than 
the title of ‘ lightning darter ’ is to the 
modern burkundauze (q-v.)! Wo 
inoiubor liow Joinvillo says of the 
ap])roacli of the great galley of tho 
Count of Jaft'a: — “ SeinhUnt (jue fond re 
e.heist des cie.rf^ It is howovtsv porha])S 
more probable that bajra may have 
been a varisition of haf/Jd. And this is 
osiKicially sugg(vst(5d by the existoneo 
of the Dortuguosci form pajeres, and of 
tho Arab, form ha (jar a (see under 
Buggalow). Mr. Edyc, Master Shi])- 
wrignt of tlie Naval Yard in Trinco- 
male(;, in a i)a])er on tho Native Craft 
of India and (\‘yloii, speaks of tho 
Baggala, or Budgerow, as if ho had 

been accustom (id to hear the words 
used iiKliscriminatoly (sec J. It. A . S . , 
vol. i. p. 12). 

c. 1570. “Their barkes be light and 
armed with «)are.s, like to l^\)i.steH .... 
and they call thewe bark(3s Bazaras aiid 
Batnas” (in Tkmgal ). — Ca sar FrcdrrtcLc, K. 
T. in Hak. ii. 358, 

16()2. (Blochmai. u’h Ext. as above.) 

1705. “. . . . des Bazaras qui sont iie 

grands bateaux.”- Ludlter. 52. 

1723. “ Le IcTidemaiii nous jjassames Mir 

les Bazaras de la eompagnie dc Prance.” — 
Lett. Edif. xiii. 269. 

1727. “. . . . ill the evening to recreate 

theni.selves in (’haisti.s or Balankin.s ; . . . . 
or by Water in their Budgeroes, which is a 
convenient Boat.” - A. Ham. ii. 12. 

1737. “(^barges, Budffrows . . ...Rb. 
281. 6. 3.”- MS. account ti-om Pt. William, 
in India Office. 
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1780. gentleman’s Bngerow was 
drove ashore near Ohaun jmul Gaut ...” 
—Hkk^i Bengal ChtzeUe, May 13th. 

1781. “The boats used by the natives 
for travelling, and also by the EuroTwans, 
are the hodgerowt, which both sail and 
row .” — HodgeSt 89. 

1783. ^ “ . , . . his boat, which, though in 

Kashmire (it) was thought magnificent, would 
not have been disgraced in the station of a 
Kitchen tender to a Bengal bndgero.” — O. 
Forster^ ii. 10. 

1784. “ I shall not be at liberty to enter 
xny hudgerow till the end <>f July, and must 
be again at C'alcutta on the 22(1 of October.” 
— &ir W, Joiif% in Mem. ii. .38. 

178.5. “ Mr. Hastings went ab(»ard his 

Budgerow, and is oceeded down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, to embark for 
Europe on the Herrington. In Seton-Karr. 

i. 86. 

1794. “ By order of the Governor 

General in Council will be sold the 

Hon’ble (5ompany’s Budgerow, named the 
Sonamool^ee* • Budgerow lays 

in the nullah opposite to Chitpore.”- /Z>/d. 

ii. 114. 

1830. 

“ Uiswi the bosom (»f the tide 
Vessels of every fabric ride ; 

The fisher's skiff, the light canoe 

The Bujra broad, the Bhidia trim. 

Or Pinnaces that gallant swim 

With favouring breeze — or dull and alow. 

Against the heady current g(» . . . .” 

H. H. WUsoih in Bengal Annual^ 29. 

Budnook, s. Port, hazarueco, A 
coin of low denomination, and of vary- 
ing viduo and metal (copper, tin, lead, 
and tutennguo) formerly current at 
Goa and oLso whore on the Western 
coast, as well as at some other places 
on the Indian seas. It was also adopted 
from the I’ortugueso in the earliest En- 
glish coinage at Bombay . In th e earli- 
est Goa coinage, that of Albuquerque 
(lolO), the leal or hazarucco was equal 
to 2 reis, of which reis there went 420 
to the gold cruzado {Gersou da Oimha). 
Tho name appears to have been a 
native one in use in Goa at the time 
of the conquest, but its etjunology is 
uncertain. In Van Noort’s Voyage 
(104$) the word is derived from huzar, 
and said to mean ‘market-money,’ 
(perhaps hdzar-rnktt, the last word 
being used for a copper coin in Cana- 
rese). 0. P. Brown (MS. notes) makes 
tho woi’d=Z>a^a^a-rwA;a, which he says 

* This (Sonnvivkhit * Clirj’^sostoma ') has con- 
tinued to be the name of the Governor-General’s 
river yacht (probably) to this day. It was so in 

Lord Canning’s time, then represented by a barge 
adapted to be towed by a steamer. 


would in Canareso be ‘base-penny,* 

“ beggar^ denier,” and Hwace’s 
‘ ‘ vilem assem. ’ ’ This is adopted in sub- 
stance by Mr. E. Thomas, who ^ints 
out that ruled or ruJckd is in M^ratti 
(see Molesiaorth, s. v.), one twelfth of an 
anna. But the words of Khafi Khftn 
below suggest that the word may be 
a corruption of the Persian huzurg^ 

‘ big,’ and according to Wilson, hu- 
drukk (s.v.) is used in Mahratti as a 
dialectic comiption of huznrg. This 
deiivation may be partially corro- 
borated bj^ tho fact that at Mocha 
there is, or was formerly, a coin (which 
had become a money of account only, 
SO to the dollar) called i.e. ‘ big* 
(see Orwf/ton, 40.3, and Milhurn^ i. 98). 
i If we could attach any value to PjTard^s 
spelling — bousnriKjnes — this would bo in 
favour of the same etjunology ; as is 
also tho fonii hesor(f given by Mandelslo. 

1.5.54. Bazarncos at Maluci^ (Moluccas) 
.50=1 taiiga, at(')0 reis to the tanga, 5 tangas 

1 ])arcIao. “ Os (luaes .50 bazarucos se faz 
comta de 200 caixas ’* (i.e. to the tanga). — 
A. NuneSy 41. 

1.598. “ Thej’ pay two Basamkes, which 

is as much as a Hollander's l^oit. ... It is 
molten money of badde Tinne.”— LiwscAofcn, 
,52 & 69. 

1G01>. “ Tie i)lus has argent, sont Basam- 
COB . . . . et sont fait de mauvais Estain.” 
— Hontmamiy in Navajatiou des HoUandoiSy 
i. ,53 r. 

c. 1610. “ II y en ade plusieurs sortes. La 
j)reniiere est ai>ijellee Bousuraques, dont il 
en faut 7.5 pour uno Tangue, Il y a d’autre 
Bousuraques vieilles, dont il en faut 105 
|K)ur le Tangue. . . . Il y & de cette mon- 
noye qui est de fer ; et d’autre de callin 
metal de Chine ” (see Calay). — Pyrard, ii. 
.39, see also 21. 

1611. “Or a Viceroy coins false money; 
for so I may call it, as the people lose by it. 
For ct)ppi‘r is worth 40 xerajims the hundred 
weight, but they coin the basaruccos at the 
rate of 60 and 70. The Moors on the other 
hand, keeping a keen eye on our affairs, 
and seeing what a huge profit there is, coin 
there on the mainland a great (juantity of 
basarucos, and gradually smuggle them into. 
Goa, making a pitful of gold. —Couto, Dia^ 
lof/o do Soldado Pratieoy 138. 

1638. “ They have (at Gombroon) a cer- 
tain Copper Coin which they call Besorg, 
w'hereof 6 make a Peysy and iO Peys make a. 
Chay {Shdlu) which is worth about 5d. Eng- 
lish.” — V. and Tr. of J. A. Mandelslo into> 
the E. JndieSy E. T. 1669, j). 8. 

1672. “ Their coins (at Tanore in Mala< 

bar) .... of Copiier, a Buserook, 20 of 
which make a Fanam.”— Frz/er, 53. 

1677. “Ruiiees, Pices, and Budgrooks.’** 
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— Letters Patent of Charles II. in Charters 
of the E. I. Co., p. 111. 

1711. * * The BndfferotfIcB (at Muskat) are 
mixt Mettle, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have a Cross on^one side, and were 
coin’d by the Portuguese. Thirty of them 
make a silver Mamooda^ about Eight 
Pence Val ue.” —Lor A- //er, 211. 

c. 1720" 30. “They (the Portuguese) also 
use bits of copi)er which they call buzurg, 
and four of these buzurgs pass for Q,fulu8,'^ 
— Kkdfi Khan, in Elliot, v. 345. 

c. 1700. “At Goa the sceraphim is 
worth ^0 Portugal reas, or about ICwf. 
sterling ; 2 rea» make a basaraco, 15 basara- 
COS a rintin, 42 vintirm a tanga, 4 tongas a 
paru, 2k x>aru€8 a pagoda of gold.”— 6r7*osc5 i. 
282 . 

Tho hudgrooh was apparently cur- 
rent at Muscat down to the beginning 
of this century (see Milburn, i. 116). 

Budmash, S. One following evil 
ooui'ses; (Fr.) mauvais aiijct, (It.) ma- 
landrino. Properly had-ma^dsh, from 
Pers. had, ‘ e\dl,’ and Arab, ma^dah, 
‘ moans of livelihood.’ 

1844. . . . “the reputation which John 

La^vrence acquired ... by the masterly 
mancBuvering of a body of ix)lice with whom 
he descended on a nest of gamblers and cut- 
throats, ‘ budmashes ' of every description, 
aind took them all prisoners.” — Boh worth 
Eviith^s Life of Ld. Lawrence, i. 178. 

1866. “ The tnith of the matter is that 

I was foolish enough to pay these budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown me over.” 
— The Dawk Bungalow, by (L (). Trevelyan, m 
Eraser, p. 385. 

Budzat, s. 11. from P. hadzfd, 
* evil-raco,’ a low fellow, ‘ a bad lot,’ 
a blackguarc^ 

18^. “ (JholmondeJey. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you come before, you lazy old 
budiart 1 TAc Daiek Bungalotv, p. 215. 

Buffalo, s. This is of course ori- 
ginally from the Latin Imhalus, which 
we have also in older English forms, 
huffle and huff and bugle^ ttirough tho 
French. The present form probably 
came from India, as it seems to be tho 
Portuguese hufalo. 

The proper meaning of huUdus, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was not an animal of 
the ox-kind Oou/SoXir was a kind of 
African antilope) ; but in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to bear tho 
vulgar sense, rejected by PHny. 

At an early period of our connexion 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common In^n ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 


shops, ‘ buffalo humps.’ (See also the 
quotation from Ovington). The buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tongues are 
another matter, and an old luxury as 
the first quotation shows. The ox hav- 
ing appropriated tho name of the buf- 
falo, the true Indian domestic buffalo 
was differentiated as tho “ water hif- 
falof ' a phrase still maintained by the 
British soldier in India. This has pro- 
bably misled Mr. Blochmann, who uses 
the term ‘ water-buffalo ’in his excellent 
English version of tho Ain (o.g. i. 219). 
We find tho same phrase in Bnrkleifa 
Five Years in Bulgar ia, 1876: “ Besides 
their bullocks every well-to-do Turk 
had a drove of water-bufifaloes ” (32). 
Also in Collingwood’s Bambles of a 
Naturalist (1868), p. 43, and in Miss 
Bird’s Oolden Chersonese (1883), 60, 274. 

Tho domestic buffalo is apparently 
derived from tho wild buffalo [Bubalm 
arui, Jerd.), whose favourite habitat is 
in the swampy sites of tho Sunder- 
bunds and Eastern Bengal, but whoso 
haunts extend n. eastward to the head 
of the Assam valley, in tho Torai west 
to Oudh, and south nearly to tho God- 
avery ; not beyond this in tho Penin- 
sula, though the animal is found in 
the north and north-east of Ceylon. 

Tho domestic buffalo exists not only 
in India but in Jjiva, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazandcran, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Italy. It does not seem 
to be known how or when it was in- 
troduced into Italy. — (Sec Helm.) 

c. A.J). 70. “ Howheit that country 

bringeth forth certain kindn of goodly great 
wild Ixenfes: to wit the BiKontes, inained 
with a collar, like LioiiH; and the Vri, a 
mightie strong Ixsast, and a swift, which 
the ignorant ])eo]>le call (bubaloi), 

whereas indeed the Bnffe is bred in Affrica, 
and carieth some reMeinblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.”— hy Ph. Hollawic^ 
i. l{H)-200. 

c. A.i). 90. 

“ Ille tulit geminos facili cervice juvencos 
Illi ceHsit atro:' bubalus atriue bison.” 

Martial, De. SimctaraliH, xxiv, 

c. 1.580. “Veneti mercatores lingiiaH Btt- 
balorum, tanquain inensiH optiniaK, Hale con- 
ditas, in magna copia Venetias inittunt.” — 
ProHperi Alpini, Hist. Nat. Aegyptt, P. I. 

p. 228. 

1.585. “ Here be many Tigers, wild Bufi, 
and great store of wilde Foule. . .” — J?, 
Fitch, in HakL, ii. 389. 

“ Here are many wilde bnffes and Ele- 
phants.” — Bnd. 394. 

“ The King (Akbar) hath . • • • as they 
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doe credibly report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tame deere, 80iO concubines; 
such store of ounces^ tigers, Bnilles, cocks 
and Haukes, that it is very strange to see.” 

886. 

1589. ‘‘They doo plough and till their 
ground with kine, bnxalot, and bulles.” — 
Mendoza's China^ tr. by Parkesj ii. .56. 

1598. ‘ * There is also an infinite number of 
wild bnfb that go wandering about the 
desarts.”— E, T. in Uarleian Coll, 
of Voyages^ ii. 546. 

1630. “ Ah to Kine and Buffaloes .... 
they besmeare tlie fl(M)reH of their houses 
with their dung, and thinke the ground 
sanctified by such ]>ollution. ”—Z/ord, DU- 
coverie of Die Banian Rcliyioyiy 60-61. 

1044. “Wo tooke coach to Livorno, thro* 
the Great l)uko’H new Parke, full of huge 
corke-trees ; the underw(M>d all inyrtills, 
amount which were many buffalos feeding, 
a kind of wild ox. short nos’d, horns re- 
versed.”— Oct. 21. 

1666. ... “It produces Ele])hant8 in 

great number, oxen, and buffaloes ” {6m- 
faron). — Faria y Souza^ i. 189. 

1689. . . . “ lM)th of this kind (of Oxen), 
and the Buffaloes, are remarkable for a big 
niece of Flesh that rises above Six Inches 
nigh between their Shoulders, which is the 
choicest and delicatest ])icce of Meat upon 
them, eH])ecially put into a dish of Palau.” 
— Orinyton^ 254. 

1808. “. . . the Bufikla milk, and curd, 
and butter simjdy churned and clarified, is 
in common use amoi^t these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the Cow Dairy is prescril)ed 
to valetudinarians, as Hectics, and i)referred 
by vicicou8(wV*) appetite's, oriiiipoteiits alone, 
as that of tne cai)rinoand assineisathome.” 
— Jbrunmiomij llius. of (hizemikiy tir. 

1810. 

The tank wdiich fed his fields was there. . . 
There from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat ; 

Only their nostrils raised tt) meet the air. 
Amid the shelt’ring element they rest. 

Curse of KeMnia, ix. 7. 

1878. “ I had in my ix)sseB8ion a head of 

a cow buffslo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 6 inches be- 
tween the tills — the lai'gest buffalo head in 
the world.” — Pollok^ in Br. Bw'vmhy 

i. 107. 

Bugg^OW, s. Mabr. haglu, hagala. 
A name commonly given on tho W. 
coast of India to Arab vessels of the 
old native form. It is also in com- 
mon use in tho Ked Sea {haMd) for the 
larger native vessels, all built of teak 
from India. It seems to be a cormption 
of the Span, and Port, bajely haxeJ, 
haixely baxella, from the Lat. vascellum 
(see DieZy Etym. Wbrterb. i. 439, s.v.) 
Oobarruvias (1611) gives in his Sp. 
Diet. **Baxel, quasi vaseV' as a generic 
name for a vessel of any kind going 


on the sea, and quotes St. Isidore, 
who identifies it with jphaseluSy and 
from whom we transcribe the passage 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this word was introduced into the East 
by the Portuguese, or had at an earlier 
date past into Arabic marine use. The 
latter is most probable. In Correa 
(c. 1561) this word occurs in the form 
pajer, pi. pajeres {j and x being inter- 
I (thangeable in Sp. and Port.). See 
LendaSy i. 2, pp. 592, 619, &c. In 
Pinto wo have another form. Among 
the models in tho Fisheries Exhibition 
( 1883), there was ‘ ‘A Zaroogat or Baga- 
rah from Aden.” 

c. 636. ^^Phaselus est navigium quod 
nos comipUi baselum dicimus. De quo 
Virgilius : PirtUque phaselU.’^ — Isuiorus 
HispalemiSy Oriyinmn ct Etyjnol. lib. xix. 

c. 1539. “Partida a nai^ l^era Goa, 
FernJlo de Morais . . . seguio sua viage na 
Volta do jjorto de Dabul, onde chegou ao 
outro dia as iiove boras, e tomando nelle 
hCi paguel de Malavares, carregado de algo- 
dao e de pimenta, i)oz logo a tormento o 
Capitano e o piloto delle, os ([uaes confes- 
sar&o. . . .” — PintOy ch. viii. 

1842. “As store and horse boats for that 
service, Capt. Oliver, I find, would prefer 
the large class of native buggalas, by which 
BO much of the trade of this coast with 
Scinde, Cutch. . . . is carried on.” — SirG. 
Arthur y mind. Admin. ofLordEllenhoi'oughy 
222 . 

BugCT, s. In India this is a (two- 
wheoled) gig with a hood, like the gen- 
tleman’s cab that was in vogue in Lon- 
don about 1830-40, before broughams 
came in. Latham puts a (?) after the 
word, and tho earliest examples that he 
gives are from the second quai-ter of this 
century (from Praed and I. D’Israeli). 
Though we trace tho word much fur- 
ther back, we have not discovered its 
birthplace or etymology. The word, 
though used in England, has never 
been very common there ; it is better 
known both in Ireland and in America. 
Littr6 gives hoghei as French also. The 
American buggy is defined by Noah Web- 
ster as “alight ono-hoTBOy four-wheel 
vehicle, usually vdth one seat, and 
with or without a calash-top.” Outh- 
bert Bede shows (N. and Q. ser. v. vol.iv. 
p. 445) that the adjective ‘buggy’ is 
used in the Eastern Midlands for ‘ con- 
ceited.’ This suggests a possible origin, 

1773. “Thursday 3d (June). At the 
sessions at Hicks’s Hall, two boys were 
indicted for driving a post-coach and four 
against a single horse-chaise, throwing out 
the driver of it,*and breaking the chaise to 
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pieces* Justice Welch, the Chaimiai^ took 
notice of the fi’equency of the brutish cp- 
tom «i\it»ng the ^t drivers, and their in- 
sensibility in maxing it a matter of s|x^, 
ludicrously denominating mischief of this 
kind ‘Running down the Buggies.’ The 
prisoners were sentenced to be confined in 
Newgate for 12 months.”— 
xliii. 297. 

1780 

“ Shall P(on/T/)d come vdth Butts and tons 

And knock down Eiiegrams and Puns ? 

With Chairs, old Cots, and Buggies trick 
ye ? 

Forbid it, Pheebus, and forbid it, Hicky !” 

In Hicky's Bavjal OazctUy May 13th. 

,, “. . . . Go twice round the Race- 

Couree as hard as we can set legs to ground, 
Init we are beat hollow by Bob Crochet’s 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardheart, 
who in lier career oversets Tim Cajuas the 
Att<»mey in his Buggy . . . In India 
Gazette^ Dec. 23rd. 

1782. “Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse alvmt l.'i Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour .” — hulki Gazette^ »Sej)t. 14. 

1784. “For sale at Mr. Mann’s, Rada 
Bazar. A Phiieton, a four-s]irin}j^’d Buggy, 
and a two-H])ring’d ditto. . , .’ — CalcutUi 
Gazette f in Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1793. “For sale. A good Buggy and 
Horse. . . — Bombay CoaHei\ Jan. 20th. 

1824. “ . . . The Archdeacon’s buggy 

and hoi-se had every apiHjarance of i.ssuing 
fwm the back -gate of a college in Cambridge 
on Sunday morning.” — Hebet'f i. 192 (ed. 
1844). 

c. 1838, “ But substitute for him an ave- 
rage ordinary, uninteresting Minister ; 
olx’se, duinoy, . . . with a second-rate wife 
— dusty ana deliquescent — . . . or let him 
be seen in one of those Shem-Ham-and 
Japhet buggies, made on Mount Ararat 
H<H)n after the subsidence of the waters. . .” 

— Sydney Smith, 3rd Lettf-r to Archdeacon 
Singleton. 

1848. “ ‘ Joseph Wyants me to see if hi.s — 
his buggy is at the door. 

“ ‘ What is a buggy, papa? 

“ ‘It is a one-horse i)alanquin,’ said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in his way.” 

— Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

1872. “ He drove his charger in his old 

buggy.’’— .4 T7'Uf; Refoinner, ch. i. 

1878. “ I don’t like your new Bombay 
buggy. With much practice I have learned 
to get into it, I am hanged if I can ever get 
out.” — ih'erland Times of India, 4th Feb. 

1879. “ Driven by that hunger for news 
which iiufjels si)ecial corre8i)ondents, he had 
actually ventured to drive in a ‘spider,’ 
apparently a kind of buggy, from the 
Ti^ela to Ginglihovo.” — Spcctatcn', May 

Bugis, n. p. Name given by the 
Malays to the dominant race of the 
Island of Celebes, originating in the 
B.-westem limb of the Island ; the ' 


people calling themselves Wugi, But 
the name used to be applied in the 
Archipelago to native soldiers in ]^- 
ropean service, raised in any of the 
islands. Compare the analogous use 
of Telinga (q- V.) formerly iuTmdia. 

1656. ‘‘Thereuixm the Hollanders 
solvM to unite their forces with the Bou- 
Quises, that Avere in rebellion against their 
Soveraign.” --Trtrmuc?*, Eng. transl. ii. 192. 

1688. “These BuggassoB are a sort of 
warlike trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of India. I know not well whence 
they come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of (■elebes.”- Dumpier, ii. 108. 

1758. “ The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Roussely, a French soldier of for- 
tune. They consisted of nearly 700 Euro- 
peans, and as many buggoses, besides coun- 
try troops. AifOT. of Dutf'h attempt in 
Hottyly, ill Maleolm’s Clive, ii. 87. 

1783. “ Buggesses, inhabitants of Cele- 

bes.” — Forrest, Voyaye to Mei'fiui, p. ,59. 

„ ‘‘ The word Buggess has become 

amongst hluroi jeans consonant to soldier, in 
the east of liulia, as Seixiy is in the West.” 
—76. 78. 

1811. “We had fallen in with a fleet of 
nine Buggese prows, when we went out to- 
wjirds Piilo Mancai).”"Xo/Yi Minto in 
India, 27t>. 

1878. “’J’he Bugis are evidently a dis- 
tinct race from the Malays, and come 
originally from the southern ]>art of the 
Island of ('elebes.” — McNair, Perak, 130, 

Bulbul, S. The word Imlhul is ori- 
ginally Persian (no doubt intended to 
imitate the bird’s note), and applied to 
a bird which does duty with Persian 
poets for the nightingale. Whatever 
the Persian Imllml may bo correctly, 
the application of the name to certain 
spccio.s in India “has led to many 
misconceptions about their j^owors of 
voice and song,” says Jordon. Theso 
species belong to the family Bnield- 
\ pmlidae, or short-leggod thrushes, and 
the true bulbuls to the sub-family 
Fycnonotinae, e.g. genora Ilypsi petes, 

\ liemixos, Alcurus, Criniyer, Pros, Ke~ 
laartia, Ruhiynia, Brachipodius, Oio- 
conipsa, Byawnotas (1\ pyyaeus, com- 
mon Bengal Bulbul; 1*. haemorhous, 
common Madras Bulbul). Another 
sub-family, PJnjUornithimie, contains 
various species wliich Jordon calls 
green Bulbuls. 

1 1784. “We arc literally lulled to sleep 

j by Persian nightingales, and cease to 
wonder that the Bulbul, with a thousand 
tales, makes such a figure in Persian poetry.” 
—Sir W. Jones, in Memoirs, &c., ii. 37. 

1813. “The bulbul or Persian nightin- 
gale. ... I never heard one that ixjssessed 
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the channing variety of the En^lieh night- 
ingale . . , whether the Indian oulbul and 
that of Iran entirely correspond I have »ome 
doubts.”— Oriental Memoirs, i. 50. 

1848. ***It is one’s nature to sing and 

the other’s to hoot,* he said laughing, ‘and 
with such a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you must belong tf> the Bubal 
faction.’” — Vanit// Fair, li. cli. xxvii. 

Bulgar, or Bolffar, h. Pcrri. hul- 
^Mr. The geneml Asiatic name for 
what we now aill ‘llussia leather,’ 
from the fact that the region of manu- 
facture and (^xport was originally 
Bolghar on the Volga, a kingdom 
which stood for many centuries, .-md 
gave place to Kazan in the beginning 
t)f the loth century. The word was 
usual also among Anglo-Indians till 
the beginning of this cxmtury, and is 
«till in native Hindustani usr*. A 
native (mythical) account of the manu- 
facture is given in liadm PowtH's l*tin- 
jah Handlmtk, 1K7‘2, and this fanciful 
ctymologj^: “as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pits {(/hftr), tins 
leather is called BtdfiJdir'^ (]>. 124). 

1208. *‘Ho bestoWH on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiously wrouglit with silver 
thread.’’ -Marco F<ih, 2ik 1 ed. i. 381. See 
also the note on this passage. 

c. 1333. “ I wore on my feet b<»ots (<»r 

stockings) of wool ; over these a ]>air of 
linen lined, and over all a thin nair of Bor- 
ffbftli, i,(. of horse-leather lined with w»)lf 
skin.”— Batata, ii. 445. 

1623. Offer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr- 
Coxe to furnish the (\»mpany with “Bui* 
gary red hi<les .” — Court Mivutat, in SainH- 
ourjf, iii. p. 184. 

1624. “Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
IsiMihan to the K. I. (\>., have bartered 
morse-teeth and “balgari” for cari>et8.— 
JbM. p. 268. 

1673. “They carry also Bulgar-Hidcs, 
which they form into 'ranks to batlio tliem- 
selves.”- Fr.wr, 31)8. 

c. 1680. “Putting on a certain dress 
made of Bulgar- leather j stuffed with cot- 
tt>n.” — Mutukhcrhi, lii. 387. 

1759. Among exinsnses on account of 
the Nabob of Bengal’s visit to (’alcutta we 
find: 

“ To .50 mir of Balger Hides at 13 jier 
pair, Rs.702 : 0 : 0.”-io«f/, 193. 

1786. Among ‘ ‘ a very caintal and choice 
assortment of Ihiroi'^e goods we find “ Bul- 

S ir Hides.’* — Cat. Gazette, June 8, in Beton- 
an\ i. 177. 

1811. “ Most of us furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three miarts, made of bul^fir . . , 
or Russia-leatner.” — W. Omelp's Travels, i. 

847 . 

In Tibetan the word is bulbari. 


Bnlkllt, 8. A large decked ferry- 
boat ; from Tolug. halla, a board. (0. 
P. Brown.) 

Bullumteer, Anglo-Sepoy dia- 
lee-t for * Volunteer: This distinctive 
title was appbed to certain regiments 
of the old Bengal Army, whose terms 
of enlistment (anbraeed service beyond 
sea ; and in the days of that army 
various ludicrous stories were current 
in connexion with the name. 

Bumba, S. Hind, hamha, from 
Portug. ‘a pump.’ Haox(1631), 
gives: Bomba, organum imoumati- 

cum quo ac^ua hauritiir,” as a Malay 
wonl. Tliis is incorrect, of course, as 
t() the origin of tlic word, but it sh()WM 
its early ad(^tion into an Eastern 
language. Th(^ word is applied at 
Ahniedabad to the water-towers, but 
this is modern. 

1572. 

“ * Alija, diss** o mestre rijamente, 

Alija tu<l(»a(> mar, nilo falte acordo 

V.\»» ontroH (lar \i bomba, nilo cessando ; 

A' bomba (ttie nos imos alagando.’” 

CamOcs, vi. 72. 

By Burton : 

“‘Heave!’ roared the Master with a 
miglity n>ar, 

‘Heave overboaixl your all, together's 
the word ! 

Dthers go work tlic i)umps, and with a 
will : 

The pumps ! jind sharp, look sharj), before 
she fill !'” 

Bummelo, S. A small fish, abound- 
ing on all the coasts of India and the 
Archipelago ; Ilarpodon neherem of 
Buell. Hamilton ; the specific name 
being taken from the Bengali name 
nehare. The fish is a great delicacy 
when fresh caught and fried. 'V^en 
dried it becomes the famous Bom- 
bay duck ((i. v.), which is now im- 
jiortod into England. 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Molesworth mves the word as Mah- 
ratti, witli the sjielling bombil, or 
boiubila (p. 595 a). Bummelo o( 5 Curs 
in theSupp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, 
in the Poriuguese fonn bambulilll, as 
“the name of a veiy savourj’’ fish in 
India.” The same word hamhulim is 
also explained to moon ^humaspreyas 
na saya a inoila,' ‘ certain plaits in the 
fasliionable ruff,’ but we know not if 
there is any connexion between the 
two. The form Bombay Duck has an 
analogy in Bighy chicks which are sold 
in the London shops, also a kind of 
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dried fish, pilchaixis we believe, and 
the name may have originated in imi- 
tation of this or some similar English 
term* 

In an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. riaistod, 1764, published by 
A. Daliymple, 1785) wo find a point 
called Bumbello Point. 

1G73. ‘*Up the Bay a Mile lies Massi- 
geung, a great Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, the 
♦Sustenance of the Poorer sort.”-— G7. 

1785. “My friend General Campbell, 
Governor of "Madras, tells me that they 
make Si>eldings in the East Indies, ])articu- 
larly at Bombay, where they call them 
Bumbaloes.”— !^ote by Bosurff in his Tour 
Ui the H(hrid€if^ under August 18th, 1773. 

1 810. The bumbelo is like a large sand- 
wl : it is dried in the sun, and is usually 
oaten at breakfast with kedgeree.’ — d/z/j’/o 
(irnhnm^ 25. 


latter. The word is common in Persia 
{e.g. see under Bendameer). 

It is also naturalized in the Anglo- 
Chineso ports. It is there apjdied 
specially to the embanked (piay along 
the shore of the settlements. In 
Ilong Kong alone this is called (not 
hnml^ but) praia (Poi*t ‘ shore’), pro- 
bably adopted from Macao. 

1810. ‘The great bund or dyke.”-- 
WiUiammn, V. M. ii. 270. 

18G0. “ The natives have a tradition that 

the destruction of the bund was etfocted by 
a foreign enemy.” ii. 

504. 

1875. “ ... It is ])leasant to see the 

(Chinese . . . being ])ropelled along the 
bund ill their hand carts .’' — TkonmniiH 
Malacca^ &,c., 408. 

187G. “ . . . So T took a stroll on Tien- 

Tsin bund.” — ^'///, Hirer of Golden Bamlt 
i. 28. 


1813. Forbes has bumbalo; Or. Mein.y 
i. 53. 

1877. “Bummalow (»r Bohil^ the dried 
fish still called ‘Bombay Duck.’” — Burton, 
Sind Heriaited, i. G8. 


Buncus, Bunco, s. An old word 
for cheroot. Ai)])arently from the Ma- 
lay hnnglcns, ‘ a wra 2 )por.’ 

1711. “Tobacci) .... for want of Pi] les 
they sin<»ke in Buncos, as on the (hromandel 
<’ofwt. A Bunco is a little Tobacco wrajit 
ui» in the Leaf of a Tree, about the Bigness 
of one’s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw the Smoko thro’ the other .... 
these are curiously made uj), and sold 20 or 
30 in a bundle.” — Loekger, Gl. 

172G. ^ “After a meal, and on other occa- 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
men and women, old and young, to eat 
B inn n;/ (iivecii), and to smoke tobacco, which 
the Women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled u]), ami the men witli a (forregorri (a 
little can or flower i)ot), whereby they both 
manage to ]>ass most of their time.” — 
Vahntijn^ V. Chorom., 55. 

^ M (In the retinue of Grandees in 
tlava) : 

One with a coconut shell mounted 
m gold or silver to hold their tobacco or 
oon^kooses [i.e. tobacc(j in rolled leaves).” 
(dentijn, iv. Gl. 


c. 17G0. ^ “ The tobacco leaf, sim]>l 
rolled up, m about a finger’s length, whic 
they caU a buucUB, and is, I fancy, of th 
name make as what the West Indians ten 
a ^gar ; and of this the Gentoos chiefl 
make use. — Groae, i. 14G. 


Bunder, S. Pors. hamlar, ii landing- 
pliu^o or (piay ; a, s(?aport ; a harbour ; 
(and somotimos also a enstom -house). 
The old Italia, n m/Ya,, mod. se(/lo, is tlio 
noai’ost (Mpiivalcmt in most of tho sonsos 
that occurs to us. Wo havo (c. 15()5) 
tho Mi ?'• Bandar, or Poii Master, iii 
Sind (Elliot, i. 277). 

Th(^ PortiigiKiso oftcui wrote tho word 

Bandel (fj. v.). 

c. 1344. “4’ho i)rofit of the treasury, 

which they call bandar, consists in tlie 
right of buying a certain ])ortion of all sorts 
(4 cargo at a fixed jncce, whether the gooils 
be only worth that or more ; and this is calle<l 
tho. Law of tlir Band((r.^' — Jbn Batata, iv. 120. 

c. 134G. ‘‘So we landed at the bandar, 
which is a large c(tllectiori of houses on tlie 
sea-shore.’’—//;. 228. 

1.5i)2. “Goga-atar sent word to Affonso 
d’All)o<|ner(ine that i)n the coast of the 
main land op]K)site, at a jjort which is called 
Bander Angon . . . were arrived two am- 
bassadors of the Xing of Shiraz.'’-— ifanw, 
II., ii. 4. 

1G73. “We fortify onr Houses, have 
Bunders or Docks for our Vessels, to which 
bel(»ng Yanis for Seamen, Soldiers, ami 
Stores.” - /Vz/c?’, 11.5. 

1801). “On the new bunder, or ])ier.”-- 
Maria Graham, 11. 

Bunder, is in S. India tho popular 
native iiamo of Masulipataiu 
or Machli-handar. 


Bwd, s. Any artificial emba: 
7 ^ dam, dyke, or causov’ 
n ^oth Sar 

(6a«d//) and Persian, but the comn 
used as it is without aspirj 
Nfiems to have been taken from 


Bunder-boat, 8. A boat in use on 
the Bombay coast for communicating 
with ships at an(;hor, and also mu(jb 
employed hy officers of the cavil de- 
partments (Salt, Ac.) in going up and 
down the coast. It is rigged as Bp. 


H 
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Ileber describes, vith a cabin amid- ‘ 
ships. 

1825. “We crfwsed over . . . in a Ktoiit 
boat called here a bandur boat. 1 8 up|) 08 e 
irom * bundur * a harlK)ur. with two niaHtn, 
and two lateen sails . . ii. 121. 


BnndobTUltt «. 11* hnud-o^taat, 

lit. * tyiri^ jind binding.’ Any system 
or mode of vofi^ulatioii ; discipline; a 
revenue settlement. 

c. 1843. ‘ Tliero rriUHt luthtd avhch'hd 

IntHdubaai (/.f., very ;ro(xl order or dincip- 
liiie), in yoiir country,’ said an aged 
Khansaina (in HinduKtani) to one of the 
present writei-H. ‘ When 1 liave g(»ne t(» the 
nandheadn to meet a young gentleman from 
J9tVd//af, if 1 gave him a cvi]» of tea, ' tdnki 
tdnki^' said he. Tliree montliH afterwards 
tlnHwasall clianged ; b:id language, violence, 
no mon* tnnki." 

1880. “There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling IVl.P. This 
unhapi>y creature, whose mind is a 
perfect blank regarding Fnujdan and Ban- 
dobast . . .” AliJiahii.m. 

Bundook, h. Hind, handitk, from 
Arab, hunduk, TIkj common Hind, 
tonn for amnsket or matchlock. The 
history of the word is very curious. 
Bnnduk, pi. hanadik, was a name aj)- 
pliod by the Arabs to filberts (as some 
allege) because they came from Venice 
Uianadik, coin]). (lerman Vvm‘di(j)> 
The name was transfoiT<Hl to tlie nut- 
like pellets shot from cross-bows, and 
thence the crossbows or arblasts were 
called hifuduk, elliptically for bins 
‘ ]Mdb't-b()W P'rom crossbows 
the name was transbuTi'd again to 
five-anus, as in the parallel case of 
anjaebus. 

BuiLgStloWf Hind, and !Mahr. 
hinglO. The most usual class of house 
occupied by Europoaiis in the interior 
of India ; ' being on one story, and 
covered by a pyramidal roof, wliich in 
tho nonnal bungalow is of thatch, 
but may be of tiles ^rithout impairing 
its title to bo called a bungalow'. Most 
of the houses of officers in Indian 
eantonmoiits are of this character. 
Ill reference to tho stylo of a 
house, htutgalou) is sometimes em- 
]>loyc(l in contmdistinction to the 
(us’uallv more pretentious) pmka home ; 
!)>' which latter tenii is implied a 
luusoni^’^ house Tsuth a toiTaced roof. 
A hungaJow may also bo a small 
building of tho type which we have 
doscribSd, but of temporary material, 


in a garden, on a terraced roof for 
sleeping in, &c., &c. 

The word has been adopted also by 
the French in the East, and by Euro- 
peans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 

Wilson writes tho wonl hangla, 
giring it as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from lianga — Bengal, 
This is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by Bp. Heber in his Journal 
(see below), and that etymology’; is 
corroborated by our first quotation, 
from a native historian, as well as by 
that from F. Buchanan. It is to bo 
remembered that in Hindustan proper 
the adjective ‘of or belonging to Ben- 
gal’ is constantly pronounced as hangdla, 

( u- hnngld . Thus one of the eras used in 
Eastern India is distinguished as the 
Uawjld era. The probability is that, when 
Europeans began to build houses of 
this chara(‘ter in Bohar and Upper 
India, those were called Bangla or 
‘ Bcmgal-fashion ’ houses; that tho 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so 
w’as brought back to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

A. II . 1041 = A. 1 ). 1 033. ‘ * U nder the rule 

of the Bengalis {darahd-i-Bamjdlttfdn) a 
])arty of Frank merchants, who are inhabi- 
tants of SnneUp, came trailing to SAtgAnw. 
One kos above that ])lace they occupied 
s(»ine ground on the banks of tne estuary. 
Under the pretence that a building was 
necessary for their transsictions in buying 
ainl selling, they erected several houses in 
the Bengali style .” — Bddshdhndma in 
Blfiot, vii. 31. 

1758. “ I was talking with iny friends in 

T>r. Fullerton’s bangla when news came of 
Ram Narain’s being defeated .” — Stir Main- 
(jherin, ii. 103. 

17H0. “ To Iki Sold or Let, A Commodi- 

ous Bungalo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Hoad leading from the Hospital to 
the Burying (Iround, and directly opi) 08 ite to 
' the Avenue in the front of Sir Elijah Im- 
. i)ey's H«)use . . . ” — The India GazettCy 
, l)ec. 23rd. 

1781-83. “Bungelows are buildings in 
India, generally raised on a base of brick, 
one, two, or three feet from the ground, and 
consist of only one story : the plan of them 
usually is a large room in the center for an 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at each 
corner for 8leei)ing ; the whole is covered 
i with one general thatch, which comes low 
to each side ; the spaces betw’een the angle 
rooms are riranders or oi)en porticoes . . . 
sometimes the center viranders at each end 
are converted into rooms. ” — Hodyes, Travels, 
146. 

1784. “To be let at Chinsurah. • . • 
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That large and con^modions House. . . . 
The outbuildings are - a warehouse and two 
large boWe-connnhttf 6 store-rooms, a cook- 
room, and a garden, with a bungalow near 
the house.”— C'rt/. Gazette, in iieton-Karr, 
i. 40. 

1787. “At Bari-acki^ore many of the Bun- 
galowt much damaged, though none en- 
tirely destroyed.’ —ii/d., p. 213. 

1793. “ ... the bungalo, or Summer- 
house. . . ”r—Dironu 211. 

„ “For Sale, a Bungalo situated be- 
tween the two Tombstones, in the Island of 
(’oulaba .” — Bomhaii Courier, Jan. 12. 

1794. “The candid critic will not how- 
ever expect tlie parched plains of India, or 
bungaloes in the land-winds, will hardly | 
tempt the Aonian maids wt)nt to disport i 
4)11 tm* Viiinks t>f Tiber and Thames. . . . ’ — 
Jfufjh Bof/d, 170. 

1809. “ We came to a small bungalo or 

garden-house, at the jioint of the hill, from 
which there is, I think, the finest view I 
ever saw .” — Maria (trakain, 10. 

c. 1810. “The style of private edifices 
that is proper and jxjculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of a hut with a pent roof constructed 
of two sloping sides which meet in a ridge 
forming the segment of a circle. . . . This 
kind of hut, it is said, from being peculiar to 
Bengal, is called by the natives Banggolo, 
a name which has been somewhat altered by 
Europeans, and applied by them to all their 
buildings in the cottage style, although none 
4)f them have the jiroper shape, and many 
of them are excellent brick houses.” — 
BuchanaiCs Diiuuiepore (in Eastern India, 
ii. 922). 

1817. “The Yorti-hamjaht is made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, placed 
side by side. . . . These temples are dedi- 
cated to different gods, but are not now 
frequently seen in Bengal.” — Ward' Hin- 
doos, Bk. II., ch. 1. 

c. 1818. “ As soon as the sun is down we 

will go over to the Captain’s bungalow.”— 
Mrs. Shervxmd, Stories, &c., ed. 1873, p. 1. 

The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “ The < Captain’s Bungalow 
at Oawnpore” (c. 1811-12), which show'.s 
that no material change has occurred in the 
character of such dw^ellings down to the 
present time. 

1824. “The house itself of Barrack- 

{ K)re . . . barely accommodates Lord Am- 
lerst’s own family ; and his aides-de-camp 
and visitors sleep in bungah.'ws built at 
some little distance from it in the Park. 
Bungalow, a corruption of Bengalee, is the 
general name in this country for any struc- 
ture in the cottage style, and only of one 
floor. Some of these are si>acious and com- 
fortable dwellings. . . . ” — Heber, ed. 1844, 
i. 33. 

1872. “ L’emplacemcnt du bungalou 

avait ete choisi avec un soin tout par- 
ticulier.” — Rev. des Deux Mondes, tom. 
xcviii. 930. 

1875. “The little groups of officers die- 


]^rsed to their respective bung^OWI to 
dress and breakfast.” — The Dilemma, ch. i. 

BungaloW) Dawk-, s. A rest-house 
for the accommodation of travellers, 
formerly maintained (and still to a 
reduced extent) by the paternal 
care of the Government in India. The 
materiel of the accommodation was 
humble onoiigli, but comprised the 
things essential for a weary traveller — 
shelter, a bed and table, a bath-room, 
and a servant furnishing food at very 
moderate cost. On principal linos of 
thoroughfare those bungalows wore at 
a distance of 10 to 15 miles apart, so 
that it was possible for a traveller to 
make his journey by marches without 
carrying a tent. On some other less 
frequented roads they were at 40 or 50 
miles apart, adapted to a night’s run 
in a palankin. 

18.53. “ Dak-bungalowB have been de- 
scribed by some ( )noutal travellers as the 
‘ Inns of India.’ Playful satirists ! ” —Oak- 
Held, ii. 17. 

18GG. “The Dawk Bungalow; or, Is 
his Appointment Pucka?” By G. O. 
Trevelyan, in Er(tse7'’s Mtajaziur, vol. 73, p. 
21.5. 

1878. “I am inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be very 
trifling.” — In my Indian Garden, 11. 

Bimgy, 8* Hind, hhanyl. The name 
of a low caste, habitually employed 
as sweepers, and in the lowest menial 
offices. Its incmbors are found 
throughout Northern and ’Western 
India, and every European household 
has a servant of this edass. The collo- 
quial application of the term hunjji/ 
to such sorvaiit.s is however peculiar 
to Bombay. In the Bengal Vry. ho 
is generally called mehtar (q. v.), and 
hy j)oliter natives halalkhor (q. v.), 
&c. In Madras totl is the usual word. 
Wilson suggests that the caste-name 
may be derived from bhaufj (see Bang), 
and this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

1820. “The Kalija or Skinner, and th 
Bunghee, or Sweeper, are yet one step be 
low the Dhcr." — 2'r. Lit. Soc. Bombay, ill. 
302. 

BunOW, 8. find V, Hind. hanaOy 
used in the sense of ‘ preparation, 
i fabrication,’ &o., but properly the 
j imperative of handnd, ‘ to make, pro- 
1 pare, fabricate.’ The i!imglo-Inman 
I word is applied to anything fictitious- 

H 2 
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or factitious, * a cram, a sbaro, a sLarn ; ’ 
or, as a verb, to the manufactui'e of the 
like. The following linos have been 
found among old ])ai)er.s belonging to 
an officer who was at the; ( ’ourt of the 
Nawab Sa’adat ’Ali at lAicknov/, at 
the beginning of this century : — 

** young Grant and Io»rd the other day 
"Would fain Iiiive had wutu; S}>ort, 

But Hound nor IViigltj none had they, 
Nor aught of (’anine s<»rt. 

A lueklcHH Parn/* came mont |»at 
Wheti Kord - ‘we’ve DogMcimw ! 

Here Maitrr - Koii'h nnr Ihumi ht Kout 
J iikl 1 Terrier bunnow ! i 

**So Saiwlut witlj tlje like dewign 
(J mean, to form a J*ack) 

To ♦ ♦ ♦ • * t gave a Feather fine 
And lied (N)at to his Ihu-k ; 

A J*erHian Sword to clog his side. 

And lioots lliissar 

Then eyed his Handiw<ii k with Pride, 

( Jrying Mirjiv in /in bunnayah I ! ! ” j 

“Aj)|)ointed to be Kai<l <ir sung in all 
Mf)8ques, Mutts, 'I'uckeahs, or Eedgahs 
within the Keserved 1 )oininions.’'|l 

ISrsi “You will see within a week if 
this is anything more tliaii a banau." (hi/i- 
JUHf ii. ns. 

Burdwan, n.]). A town ()T 111 . N.AV. 
of Cahnitta Harihmn, but in its origi- 
nal (Skt.) form Vurdltitmaua^ a muno 
which wolind in Vtolvmy {Bardama ua), 
though in another ] Kir t of India. Some 
closer a])])roximatioii to the ancieiit 
fonn must havi^ been current till the 
middle of last conturv, for llolwell, 
writing in ITOd, speaks of “ JiimlintH, 
the ]»rineipal town of llurtJonKuni " 
{Hist. Kvmls, <t’c., i. 112; see also 122, 
12o). 

Burgher. This word has two distinct 
applications. 

a. s. This is used only in Ceylon. 
It is the Dutch word hur(ja\ ‘ citizen.’ 
Tho Dutch admitted people of mixt 
doscont to a kind of citizenship, and 
those people wore distinguished by this 
name from jmro natives. The word 
now indicates any persons who claim 
to bo of partly European descent, and 

Parinli dog. 

t “ Mehtar ! Cut liis eaw and tail, quirk, fnhri- 
mte a Terrirr ! ” 

All now. 

5 “ See, 1 have /ah ricatciJ a Major !” 

II The writer of these line.s is believed ti> have 
been Captain Robert SkiiTing, of Croys, Gallo- 
w’uy, a Invdher of Arcbibald Skirving,a Seoteh 
artist of rejmte, and the son of ArehilMild 8kirving, 
of East Lothian, the author of a once famous 
liallad on the battle of Pi'eston*Pans. Cajitain 
Hkirving seiTed in tlio Bengal anuy fmm aUmt 
17S0 to 1800, and died about 1840. 


is used in the same sense as * half- 
caste'' and ‘ Eurasian^ in India Proper. 

1807. “The greater jiart of them were 
admitted by the 1 )utch to all the privileges of 
citizeiiH under the denomination of Bar* 
gbers .” — Curdinevy Dcvc. of Ceylon, 

1877. “About GO years ago the Bmf- 
ghers of Geylon occujiied a position similar 
to iliat of the Eurasians (»f India at the 
pre.-iont moment.” — Calrutta Ecciei(\ cxvii., 
180 1. 

b. ii.p. Peoiilo of the Nilgherry 
Hills, pro])orly Badayas or “^orth- 
(*riiers.” — See under Badega. 

Burkundauze, S. An armed re- 
tainer; an armed policeman, or other 
armed* unmoiiu ted employe of a civil 
deiijirtment. From Arabo-Pers. hark- 
anduz, “ lightning-darter,’ a word of 
th(i same class an juiL-hdz, &c. 

172G. “2000 men on foot, called Bir- 

candes, and 2000 ))ioneer,s to make the 
load, called Pieldarit.'^ — Valentijn, iv., 
Si(ndf<f 27G. 

171Uk “(!apt. Welsh has succeeded in 

driving the Bengal Berkendosses out of 
Assam." — CorinraKis, ii. 207. 

1704. “Notice is hereby given that all 
persons desinnis of sending escorts of bur- 
kundazes or other armed men, with mer- 
chandi/.e, are to ap]tly for passiiorts.” — In 
Svton-Karr, ii. 130. Sec Boxerry. 

Burma, or Bunnah (with Be- 
rnese, &c.), 11 . p. Tho name by which 
vea designate tho ancient kingdom and 
nation ocmipyiiig the central basin of 
the Irawadi lliver. ‘ ‘ British Burma ” is 
constituted of the provinces conquered 
from that kingdom in the two wars of 
1824 26 and 1852-53, viz. (in the first) 
.Vrakan, Martaban, Teiiasserim, and 
(ill tho second) Pegu. 

The name is taken from Mrau-ma, 
thi! national name of the Burmese 
jH^ojile, whicih thoj" themselves generally 
jironoiince Bam-md, unless when speak- 
ing fonnally and emphatically. Sir 
Arthur l*hayro considers that this 
name was in all probability adopted by 
the iiiongoloid tiibcs of the Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Buddh- 
ism by missionaries from Gangetio 
India, and is identical with that 
{Brdm-md) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styled in tho (Pali) Buddhist Scriptures. 
Brahma-desa was the term applied to 
the country by a Singhalese monk 
retui’iiing thence to Ceylon, in conver- 
sation with one of the present writers. 
It is however the 'view of Bp. Bigandet 
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and of Prof. Forchhammer, suppoi*ted 
by considerable arguments, that Mraw, 
MyaUy or Myoi was the original name 
of the Burmese people, and is trace- 
able in the names given to them by 
their neighbours; ejj, by Chinese Mien 
(and in Marco by Kakhyens 

Myen or Mren : by Shans, Man ; hy 
Sgaw Karons, J*(tyo ; by I'gaw Karens, 
Fuyun; by Paloungs, Fardn, etc.)* 
Prof. F. consi(l(u*s that Mran-w2/7 
(with this lionorific suffix) does not 
date beyond the 14th century. 

1510. “ Havin']; passed the Kin^^doni o{ 

Ben^ale, aloiii; tlie coast which tarns to the 
South, there is an cither Kingd<*in of (xen- 
tiles called Berma. . . . They fmiueiitly 
are at war with the Kin;.; of Peigii. We 
have no fiirtlier infonnation res])ecting this 
country, because it has no shit)i)ing.” — Bar- 
ISi. 

c. 1545. “ How the Kiinj of Brama vndcr- 
tiHik the eoiona'»t of thin kint/doni of Sido 
(Siam), and of what hapjwned till hin 
itri'iral at the eity of Odidf' — F. M. Pinto 
(orig.) cai>. 185. 

1000. “ Although one's wliole life were • 

wasttMl in descri])ing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles — the Beg\is and the Bramas 
— one could not have done with the half, 
therefore i only treat of some, in i>assing, 
as 1 am ik*w about to do.”— viu. 
cai). xii. 

1727. “The Ihaninions of Barma are at 
jn’esent very large, reiiching from Morari 
near Tanarerin, to the Province <»f Yinaot 
in China," — A. Ham.., ii. 41. 

1751). “'rhe BUraghmahs are much 
more numerous than tlie Peguese xindmore 
ad<licteii to ccnnmerce ; even in Pegu their 
Numbers are 100 to 1.”— Letter in Dal- 
rt/niple, <K It., i. 00, 'Phe writer ai)]»ears 
desirous to coin ey by his unusual sj jelling 
some accurate reproduction of the name as 
he had heard it. His testimony as to the 
I^redoininance of llurinese in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

1703. “ Burmah. borders on Pegu to the 

north, and occuijies both banks of the river 
as far as the frontiers (jf China.”— 

Memoir, 207. 

BurrarBeebee. II. hari hihi, ‘ Grando 
dame.’ Thi.s is a kind of slang word 
applied in Anglo-Indian society to tlio 
My who claims precedence at a party. 

1807. “At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but one di.sh, namely the Burro 
Bebee, ()r latly of the higliest rank.” — 
Lord Minto on Indta, 20. 

1M8. “ The ladies carry their burrah- 

bibifbip into the steamers when they go to j 
England. . . . My friend endeavoured in 


Forchhammer argues further tliat the rjiiginal 
name was Ran or Yuu, with in’, ma, or jm as a nro- 
nominal prefix. 


vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social imixjrtance in the ‘ City of Palaco8,| 
they would be but small folk in London.”— 
Chow Chow, by Vimnintess Falkland, i. 92. 

Burra-kbana. ‘ Big dinner ,* ’ a 
term of the snine cliaracter as the 
preceding, applied to a vast and solemn 
entertainment. 

Burra-Sahlb. Hind, bard, ‘groat’: 

‘ the great Hdhih (or ^Master),’ a term 
constantly occniTiiig, whether in a 
family to distingiiisli the father or 
the elder brother, in a station to in- 
dicate the Colh^ctor, ( kimmissioncir, 
or whatever officer may be the recog- 
nized head of the society, or in a depart- 
ment to designate fli(‘ head of that 
dopartmont, local or remote. 

Burrampooter, n.]). Properly (Skt.) 
ltrahinapnlrii{Ahv son of Brahma),’ the 
great Bivor BntlimpiiU' of Avliich Assam 
is the A'alloy. Bising within 100 miles 
of tin' sonrc(i of the ( hinges, thos(^ rivers, 
! after being separatcMl by IT degrees 
I of longitude, join before enteiing the 
sea. Tlmre is no distinct recognition 
of this groat riv(*i* by tlu^ ancients, but 
tlu^ JtiardftneH or Oidanes, of (hirtius 
and Strabo, d(‘sci'ib(ul as a largo riv«u* 
in the remoter jiarts of India, abound- 
ing ill dolphins and crocodiles, ])ro- 
bably r('pres(‘nted tliis river under cue 
of its Skt. names Jlfddini. 

15.52. Biirres docs not luciitioii the name 
before us, but the BiahmaiJutra Kccms to 
be his river of Caor, which traversing the 
kingdom s(j c.alled (sec Gaur) .'ind that of 
Comotay ((J.V.), and that of ('irotr (Silhet) 
issues ahove ('Jiatigao (Chittagong) in that 
notable arm of the Ganges which passes 
through the island of Somagam ((j.v.). 

c. 1590. “ There is anotlu^r very large 

river called Berhumputter, which runs 
from Kh.atjii to ('oach (sj*e Cooch Bohar) 
and from thence through Ba/oohah to the. 
sea ." — Ayeeii A k! terry (Gladwin) ed. 1800, 
ii. 0. 

1720. “ Out of the s.'iiiie mountains we 

see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly <»ne on account of its si/e is called 
the (ireat Barrempooter.”— v. 
1.54. 

1707. “ Just before th<* Gauges falls into 
ye Bay f>f Beng.all, it receives the BaraJU^ 
putrey or Assam River. 'I’he Assam River 
is larger than the (Junges ... it is a per- 
fect Sea of fresh Water after the .1 unction 
of the two Bivers. . IVIS. Letter of 
Jaiuent liennell, d. 10th March. 

1793. “ . . . till the year 1705, the 
Burrampooter, as a capital river, wfis un- 
known ill Europe. On tracing thia river iu 
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1765, 1 was no less surprised at finding it 
ratiier larger than the Ganges than at its 
course previous to its entering J^ngal . . . 

I could no longer doubt that the finrram- 
pooter and Sanpor> were one and the same 
river.” — RenneUf Memoir ^ 3rd ed., 35G. 

Bnrrel) S. n. hharal; Ovie nahura, 
Hodgson. The blue wild sheep of the 
Himalaya. 

Bnrsautee, S. Hind, larsdtly from 
hareatf * the Kains.’ 1 

a. The word properly is ap])licd to 
a disease to which horses are liable in 
the rains, jmstular erui)tions breaking 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
body. 

b. Hut the word is also sometimes 
applied to a watcr-2)roof cloak, or the 
like ; thus : 

1880. *‘The scenery lias now Iwen 
arranged for the socond part of the Simla 
season . . . and the a])]>ro]iriate costtuiie 
for both sexes is the <lccorous bursatti.” — 
Pioneer Maii^ July 8th. 

Bus, adv. PevH.-II. has, ‘ enough." 
Tlttod commonly as a kind of inter- 
jection : Enougli ! Stop I (^Jte jamH<t1in ! 
Pasta ^ hasta ! J^"ew llindustani words 
stick closer by the returned Anglo- 
Indian. Th<^ Italian exjuessioii, 
though of obscure etymology, can 
hardly have any connexion with has. 
Hut in use it always feeds like a mere ^ 
expansion of it ! 

1853. “ ‘And, if you pass,’ Hay my dear 

guod-naturod friciulH, ‘ y<»u may get an 
aptK>intmeiit. Bus! {you see my Hindostancc 
knowledge almidy carries im* the length of 
that emphatic monosyllable) . . . - 

OaJ^chlf 2nd ed. i. 42, 

Bushire, n.p. The jn-irndpal mod«*rn 
Persian 8ea])ort on the I’ersian Clulf ; 
properly Aim I ahr. 

1727. “Bowchier is also a Maritim 
Town. . . . It stands on an Islai id, and has 
a pretty good Trade.” — A. Hum.y i. UO. 

BusteC) s. An inhabited quarter, a 
•\ulluge. II. hastl, from 8kt. 
‘dwell.’ Many years ago a native in 
Upper India said to a Euroiiean assis- 
tant in the Canal I lejmrtinent : “You 
Peringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but wo know that the 
whole of you come from five villages" 
basti). The word is aiqiliod 
in Calcutta to the separate groujis of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation. 


Butler^ B. In the Mfulras and 
Bombay Presidencies this is the title 
usually applied to the head-servant of 
any English or quasi-English house- 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic stores, 
and suj^erintends the table. As his 
profession is one which affords a large 
scoj)0 for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good caste. 

1616. “ Yottky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his howee to take 
phisick.”— OocAvf, i. 135. 

1689. “ . . . the Butlers are in join’d to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
before they depart home, that they (the 
PeoiiH) might be examin’d before they stir, 
if ought be wanting.” — Orinyton^ 393. 

1782. “ Wanted a Person to act as Stew- 
ard or Butler in a Gentleman’s House, lie 
mast andirstaml Hamircssi'nyJ*' — India Ga- 
zette, March 2. 

1789. “No jierson considers himself as 
comfortably accommodated without enter- 
taining a JGubash at 4 pagodas [ler month, 
a Butler at 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
Compradore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
jiagoda.” — Manro^s Nim'otiec of Operations, 
1». 27. 

1873. “Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the ])antry department . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps.”— Life 
in India, Fraser s May,, June, 696. 

1879. “ . . . the moment when it occurred 
to him [i.e. the Nyoung-young Prince 
of Burma) that he ought really to assume 
the guise of a Madras butler, and be off to 
the Besidency, was the happiest inspiration 
of his life." — Standanl, June 11. 

Butler-English. The broken Eng- 
lish Riiokou by native sejwants in the 
Madras I’residency ; which is not very 
much better than the Pigeon-EngliSA 
of China. It is a singular diSect; 
the jiresent i)articii)le {c.y,) being used 
for th(3 future indicative, and the 
preterite indicative being formed by 
‘ * done ; ’’ thus I telling = ‘ I will tell ; ’ 

1 I done tell — ‘I have told ; ’ done corner 
I ‘ actually anived." Peculiar meanings 
ai-o also attached to words ; thus 
/ani//i/= ‘ wife.’ The oddest charac- 
teristic about this jargon is (or was) 
that masters used it in speaking to 
them seiTants as well as servants to 
their masters, 

B^ee, s. A military paymaster; 
Hind, bakhshl. This is a word of com- 
plex and curious history. 

In origin it is believed to be tbe 
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Mon^l or Turki corruption of the 
San^. bhikeJiu, ‘ a beggar,* and thence 
a Buddhist religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, bound by 
his discipline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* Bakahi was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Chingiz: and his successors, 
and after them by the l*crsian wiiters 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergj" ; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
•works of medieval Euroi)ean writers 
from whom examples are (] noted below. 
Many of the class came td Persia and 
the west with HulakU and with BatQ 
Khan ; and as the writers in the Tai-tar 
camps were probably found' chiefly 
among the hakshisy the word underwent 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our clerk y and came to signify a 
literatnSy scribe, or secretary. Thus 
in the Latino-Perso-Turkish voca- 
bular)’, which belonged to l^etrarch 
and is preserved at Venice, the word 
. acriba is rendered in C/omanian, i.e. 
the then Turkish of the (Crimea, as 
Bacsi The change of meaning did not 
stop here. 

Abu’l-Fa/d in his account of Kashmir 
(in the Altt) recalls the fact that 
hakhaJn was the title given by the 
learned among Persian and Arabic 
writers to the Buddhist i)riests whom 
the Tibetans styled Idiuai. But in the 
time of Baber, say circa loOO, among 
the Mongols the word had come to 
mean auryewi ; a change analogous 
again, in some measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The modern 
Mong(ds, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher,’ and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned i)riost of a community. Among 
the Kirghiz Kazzaks, who profess 
Mahommedanism, it has come to boar 
the chai-acter which Marco l*olo more 
or less associates with it, and means a 
merc conjuror or medicine-man ; 
whilst in Western Turkestan it signi- 
fies a ‘ Bard ’ or ‘ Minstrel.’ 

By a farther transfer of moaning, of 
which all the stops are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Mahom- 


In a note witli which wc were favoureiJ by the 
late Ajibjii Schiefiier, lie ex]»res.secl iloiibts 

whether the BaJeshi of the Tibetans and Mony;ol8 
wat» not of early introduction through the Uigurs 
from some other corniiited Sanskrit word, or even 
of jine-buddhistic derivation from an Iranian 
iionree. We do not find tlie word in Jaeschke’s 
Tibetan Dictionary. 


medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhsM was apj)lied to an officer high 
in military administration, whose 
office is sometimes iciiiderod ‘ Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to bo 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whoso duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em- 
braced those of Pa ]vniiasttu -General, 
as w^oll as, in a manner, of comman- 
der-in-chief, or chief of the stall’. 
More properly porha])s this was tho 
position of tho AlJr Jbtkhaluy who had 
other hakhahla under him. Ikikhahls 
in militaiy command continued in tho 
armies of the Mahrattas, of Hyder 
Ali, and of other native powers. 
But both tho Persian spelling and 
the modern connexion of the title with 
pay indicate a pi*obability that some 
confusion of association had arisen 
betw^oen the f)ld Tartar title and tho 
VevH. hakhshy ‘portion,’ ‘to 
give,’ hak/talnahy ‘ payment.’ In the 
(iarly days of the (V)un(‘il of Fort 
William we find th(i title Buxeo 
applied to a European (.’ivil officer, 
t^'ough whom all jiaynients wero 
made (si^o Jjony aiul Heton-Karry 
passim). This is obsoh‘te, but tho word 
IS still in tho Anglo-Indian Army tho 
recognised designation of a Paymaater. 

This is tho best known (ixisting \mo 
of tho word. But undi'-r some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of static And accord- 
ing to the (’akmtta Glossary it has boon 
used in tho N. W. P. for ‘ a cjolloctor 
of a house-tax’ (y) and tho like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superintendent of peons ’ ; 
in Mysore for ‘ a treasure!’,’ &c. — See 
an interesting note on this word in 
QuatrernerVy H. dea MojiyolSy IHd aeqq.; 
also see Marco Poloy Bk. i. ch. Gl, 
note. 

12i)8. “There is anrither marvel per- 
foriiieil by those Bacsi, of whom I have been 
H[)eaking as knowing so many enchaiit- 
ments. . , . ” — Alarco Puloy 13k. X. ch. Gl, 

c. 1800. “Although there are many 
Bakhshis, (/hinese, Indian and others, 
those of I'ibet are most esteemed/’ — JUutkid- 
uddiiiy (pioted by D'Ohasouy ii. 870. 

c. 1300. “Et sciendum, <iuod Tartar 
quosdam homines suijer oinnes de mundo 
houorant : boxitas, scilicet qiinsdam ponti- 
fices ydolornm .'"— de MonUcrucia. 
in Perej/riiiatom IV ,y p. 117. 

C. 1.308. “TaOrayip KouT^>Jrafi5«trav)iKto»i^ 
trpbs jSao-iAea Au/3t/5ai'oi/- ffpibros riav iepOj^aywK, 
Tovvofjjt TovTo ’^Gcovffm Pdchy^^ 

ineres de Atidronico Palatoloyoy Lib. viii. 
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Th« liwk part of the name of this Kutzi- 
7/ipaxiHy ‘the first of the sacred nia^d,’ 
appears U> lie Bakhshi ; the whole ])erhaii8 
to be jr/toja-Bakhshi, or Kndnii Bakhshi. 

1420. “ In this city of Kamcheii there is 

temide 500 cubits sfiuare. Tn tin* 
middle is an idol lyin^^ at lenjtftli, which 
measures 50 paces. . . . Behin<l thisiina^c 
. . . figures of Bakshis as large as life. . . ” 
— Shah lliikh'g Minskm to (JhiitOy in t’athay, 
i. cciii. 

IGl!). “Theii I moved Inm for his favor 
for an Eifff/jtfh Kactoryt*) lie. Resident in the 
Townc, which hoe Avillinglv grunted, ami 
gave pres(?nt or<le.r to the Buxy, to draw a 
Firma both for thcdr connning v)», and for 
their residence.”- -.S/r T. line, in l^uvchan. 
i. 541. 

c. 1000. “ . . . <<blige<l me to take ii 

Salaiy from the Moftof in therjuality 

of a Rhisitian, and a little after from 
Dnntrhmnifi’hkni, the iinist knowing man 
of ylxm, who liad been Bakchis, »»r (beat 
Master <if the >loi>.<*.‘’— -7>Vr///n* { Kng. 'JV.h 

p. 2. 

1701. “I’he friemlship of the Buxie is 
not HO mncli desired for the ])ost he is mnv 
in, but that he is <>f a very good family, and 
lias many relations near the King*.”— In 
Whcd(i\ i. 

170(>-7. ” So the Rmj)eror ajijKunted a 

nobleman to act as the bakshi of Kam 
liakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Ih iiice, 
with instructions to t.ake care nf liini. 'Phc 
bakshi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang,"— AV/iof, vii. 3S5. 

1711. ‘‘ 1 o his Kxeellency Znltikar Khan 
Baluwlur, Nnr/erat Sing 

Baokshee of the whole Empire. "--yfddrm 
of it Jji'ttn' it ltd CiHUH'il of 

Fort »SY. (}(‘ortj(, ihid. ii. IhO. 

1712. “Rhan Hjeliaan . . . first Baksi 
general, or INI uster-.M aster of the horse- 
men.” — Vitfeiidjii, iv. (Suratte), 205. 

1753. ” 1’he Baxey acquaints tlie Board 

he Inis Ihumi using his cndeavonrs to get 
Hundry urtitieei s for theKegrais.”— In Loioj, 
43. 

175tJ. Barth. Rlaisted re])resents the bad 
treatment he had met wdth for “strictly 
adhering to duty tluring the Buxy-ship of 
Messrs. Bellamy ami Kem])e;’' and “the 
abuses in tlie ]»ost of Buxy.”--Xr(fcr to t/w 
Hon, thi' Court of 77/mYors, <lr., j). 3. 

17G3. ‘ ‘ The buxey or general of the army, 
at the head of a select l«)dy, closed the pro- 
cession.” — Ormi'f i. 2(1 (reprint). 

1793. “The bukshey allowed it \vould 
be prudent in the Sultan not to hazard the 
event.” — JJirom, 50. 

1804. “A buckshee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man were r»ppo.sed to 
me in the action of the 5th ; whom I dare- 
say that 1 shall have the pleasure of meeting 
shortly, at the Peshwah's durbar.”— IPcf- 
Hmjton, iii. 80. 

1811. “ There appear to have l>een dif- 

ferent descriptions of Buktshies (in Tippoo’s 


service). The Buktshies of Kushoons were 
a sort of commissaries and i>ayma8ters, 
were subordinate to the sipfihddr, if not to 
the Resfiladar, or commandant of a batta- 
lion. The Meer Buktshy, how'ever. took 
rank the Sipahdar. The Buktshies 
of the Ehxhitm and Jyshe were, I believe, the 
superior officers of these corjw respectively.” 
— Note to T ’qtpoo's Letters^ 105. 

1S23. “In the Mahratta armies the 
jirince is deemed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him is the Bukshee or Paymaster, 
wdio is vested wdth the jirinciijal charge and 
rcsjMmsihility, and is cmjsidered accountable 
for all military ex])eii.ses and disbur.se- 
meiits,” — Mati'otm^ Central Indio ^ i. 534. 

IHGl. “ To the best of iny memory he was 
uccus(!d of having done his best to urge the 
pcojile of T)liar to rise against our (l-overn- 
nuiiit, ami several of the wntuesses deixwed 
to this effect ; amongst these the Buksm.” — 
Memo, on I>hnr, by Major McMalleti. 

1872. “ Before the depositions w'ere taken 
down, the goinasta of the planter drew 
aside the Bakshi, wdio is a police-officer 
next to the darogu.” — Covinda Setmantaf 
ii. 235. 

Buxerry, h. A matclilock-man ; 
a])])aroiitlyiised in niuch tli(' saniesonso 
us burkmdauze, <i.v. Now obsolete. 
The origin is obscure. Jhixo is in Poi’t. a 
gun-baiT('l (Germ. Huchse) ; which, 
suggests some j^ossiblo word Imxeiro, 
^fhore is lio\voy('r none such in 131u- 
teau, who has on th(' other hand, 
“ Jhiffjeros^ an Indian term, artillery- 
men, Ac.,’* and (piotc'S from Hist. 
Orient, iii. T : Ihihjeri sunt hi qui 
quiiKpie tornnuitis praeliciuntur.” 
This does not throw light. Jlajjnr,, 
‘thunderbolt,’ may have given vogue 
to a word in analogy to J\a\s. httrhin- 
ddz, “ lightning-darter, ” but we find 
jio such word. 

1748. “We received a letter from . , . 
Council at Cossiinbazar . . . advising of 
tlieir hax ing sent Ensign McKion with all 
the Military that were, able to travel, 150 
buxerries, 4 field pieces, and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cutw'ay.” — in Lomjy 

p. 1. 

175.5, “Agreed, w^e despatch Lieutenant 
John Harding of a command of soldiers 25 
Buxerries in order to clear these boats 
stopped in their w'aj’ to this jdaoe.” — In 
Lomjj 55. 

17(>1. “The 5th they made their last 
effort wdth all the Sei.H)ys and Buxerries 
they could assemble.”— In Xow//, 254. 

„ “The number of Buxerries or 
iiiatchlockmeu w as therefore augmented to 
1500.”— Or//w' (reprint), ii. 59. 

„ “In a few minutes they killed 6 
buxerries."— i6/d., 05 ; see also 279. 

1788. “Buxerries — Foot sr>ldiei*8, whose 
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uommon arms are swords and targets or 
spears. They are generally employed to 
escort goods or treasure.” — Indian Vocabu- 
lary (Stockdale). 

1850. “Another i>omt to which Clive 
tiumed his attention . . . was the organi- 
sation of an efficient native regulai' force. . . 
Hitherto the native trooiisemi Joyed at Cal- 
cutta . . . designated Buxarries were no- 
thing more than Barknndaz, armed and 
etiuipjied in the usual native manner.” — 
Broome, Hint, of the Rise and Progress of the 
Bengal Army, i. 02. 

Byde or Bede Horse (?) A note 
by Kirkpatrick to the passage below 
from Tii)poo’s Letters says Byde 
Horse are ‘‘the same as Fiuddrehs, 
Looties, and Kuzzdks (see PindaiTee, 
Lootee, and Cossack). Li the life 
f)f llydtu' Ali by Hussain ’Ali 
Khan Kinuani, tr. by Miles, we read 
that IIyd<'r’s Ku/zaks wor(3 undc'r the 
oonimand of ‘‘Ghazi Khan Bede.'’ 
But wliether this leader was called so 
from leading the “Bede” Horse, or 
gave his iianKj to them, does not 
appear. Miles has the liighly intelli- 
gent note;: ‘Bede is another name for 
(Kuzzak) : Kirkpatrick supj)Osed the 
word Bede na'ant infantry, which, I 
believe, it does not” (p. dG). The 
quotation from tlui Life of Ti])poo 
seems to indicate that it was the name 
of a caste. And we lind in Slterrhtff s 
Hindu Tribes and (Jasies, among those 
of !Mys()r(\ numtion of the Bedar as a 
tribe, ])rol)al)ly of huntsmen, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many 
W’oro (aiii)Ioyed as soldiers, and served 
in Hyder’s wars (iii. IdlJ, s(H 3 also the 
same tribe in the ,S. Mahratta country, 
ii. G21). Assuming -ar to bo a plural 
sign, w(i have here jnobably the 
“Bedes” who gave name to these 
plimderiiig horse. 

1758. “ . . . The Cavalry of the Rao 

. . . reccMvod such a defeat from Hydur’s 
Bedes or Kuzzaks that they fled and never 
looked behind them until they arrived at 
iroori BmidarT—Hist of Hydar Naik, 
p. 120. 

"^78.5. “Byde Horse, out of employ, liave 
com. nitted great exces.se.s and dej)redations 
in the Sircar’s dominions.” — Letters of 
Tippoo Sultan, (>. 

1802. “The Kakur and Chapao h<»rse 
... (Although these are included in the 
^de tiibe, tliey cany off the ])alm even 
from them in the arts of robljery) . . . ” — 
M, of Tijni by Hussein Ali Khan Kirruani, 
tr. by Miles, p. 70. 


c. 

Cabaya, S. This word, though of 
Asiatic origin, was porha])s introduced 
into India bj" th(> l*ortuguese, whose 
witors of tho Kith century apjdy it to 
tho surcoat or long tunic of Iriuslin, 
which is one of tho most common 
native garments of tho better classes 
in India. The word soems to bo one of 
those which tho Bortuguese had ro- 
eoivod in oldm' times from tho Arabic 
{k<d>d, ‘a vesture’). From Ilozy’s 
remarks this would seem in Barbary 
to take the fonn kahaya. Whedher 
from Arabic or from Bortuguese, 
the word has been introduced into 
the Miday countries, and is in 
common use in Java for tho light 
cotton surcoat Avorn by Euro- 
peans, both ladies and gontlomon, 
in dishabille. The W'ord is not 
now used in IndiJi Bropor, unloss by 
the Bortugin‘S(‘. But it has become 
familiar in Dutch, from its uso iu 
JaA'a. 

c. F)40. “1’he.re was in her an End)as- 
Kador vvlio had biouglit Hidalean, a very 
rich Cabaya . . . which he would not 
accept of, for that tliereby he would not 
acknowle<lge himself sul >je’-t to the Turk. ” — 
(V)gan's Pinto, ])]>. 10-11. 

15.52. “ . . . he ord(‘,r(*d him then to 

bestow a cabaya.”-— CV/s7un//o/«, iv. 428. 
See also Stanley’s l^orrett, 122. 

1.5.54. “And moreover there are given to 
these Kings (Malabar Rajas) Avhen they 
come to receive these allowances, to each of 
them a cabaya of silk, or of scailet, of 4 
cubits, and a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives.” — S. Botviho, Tionbo, 2G. 

1.572. 

“ Luzern da fina lairjaira as cabayas, 
Lustram os ])annoH da tecitla seda.‘[ 

Combes, ii. 93. 

“ Cabaya de damasco rioo e dino 
Da I'A'ria cor, entre elles estimada.” 

Jhid., h.5. 

In these twf» passages Burton translates 
caftan. 

158.5. “The King is apjwrellod with a 
Cabie made like a shirt tie(l uith strings on 
one side.” — It, Fiteh, in Hold,, ii. 380. 

1.508. “ They wear sometimes when they 

go abroad a thinne (.-otton linnen gowne 
called Cabaia. . . . ^'—Linschoten, 70. 

c. 1010. “( ettejafiuette oil soutane, nu’ilfl 
aiipelleiit Lihassf ••u Cabaye, estde toile de 
Cotton fort fine et blanche, riui leur va 
jusqu’aux talons.” — Pyrurd de la Vah, i, 
205. 

1045. “ Vne Cabaye oui est vne sorte de 

vestement comme vne large soutane cou- 
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varte piffle devant, k manches fort larges.** 
-^Cardim^ Hel, de la. Prov, du Japan, 

1689. ** It is a distinction between the 

Moorn and Bannmm, the Moor at tie their 
Oaha*i always on the Kight side, and the 
Bannians on the left. . . . — OvinyUm, 314. 

This distinction is still true. 

1860. “ I afterwards understood that the 
dress they were weai-ing wan a sort of native 
garment, which there in the country they 
call iarowj or kabaai, but 1 found it very 
unbecoming.*’*— JJavdoar, 43. 

1878. “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
garment called the kabaya. I’his robe falls 
to the middle <»f the leg, and is listened 
down the front witii circular brooches.”— 
McNair, Perak, dr., 151. 

Cabob, H. AwAl.hihuh. This word 
is used ill Aiiglo-liidiiui households 
gcnerically for roast meat. But sp(?ci- 
neally it is ajiiiliod to the di.sh des- 
cribed ill the (piotatioiis from Frycn* 
and Ovingtoii. 

1673. “Cabob is llostnieat on .Skewers, 
cut in little round jueces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and (linger and (Jarlick jmt Im.*- 
tween each.” - Frtn r, 464. 

1(>86. “Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton out 
in small i)iecc‘s, sprinkled witli salt and pep- 
iMir, and dipt witli Oil and (birlick, which 
have been inixt together in a (lish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put be- 
tween and stuff in them, and basted with 
Oil and (Jarlick all tlie while.” — OnmjUm, 
397. 

1814. “ I <iften ])artook with my Arabs of 
a dish common in Arabia called Kabob or 
Xab-ab, wdiich is meat cut into small pieces 
and i»laced on thin skewei*s, alternately be- 
tween slices of onion and green ginger, sea- 
soned with j)epj»er, salt, and Kian, fried in 
ghee, to be ate with rice and dholl." — Forlxa, 
Or, Mem. ii. 4S0. 

Gabook, S. This is the (*cyloii term 
for the substsince called in India late- 
rite (<1-V.), and in Madras by tho native 
name moorum (q*v.). The word is 
perhaps tho J*ort. vnhouco or camatro, ‘ a 
quarry.’ It is not in Singh. Diction- 
aries. 

1834. “ The houses are built with cabook, 
and neatly w’hitewashed with chuiiam.” — 
Ckitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 75. 

1860. “A iieculiarity wdiich is one of the 
fii*st to sti iko a stranger who lands at (Jalle 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
streets and roads . . . and the ubkiuity of 
the fine red dust which i^eiietrates every 
crevice and imimrts its owui tint to every neg- 
lected article. Natives resident in these 
localities' are easily recognizable elsewhere 


* There is some mistake here, tarong (q.v.) aud 

kabaya are quite distinct. 


by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence ... of kUerUCj 
or, as the Singhalese call it, of cabook.** — 
TennrnVit Ceylon, i. 17. 

Cabul, Caubool, &c., n.p. This 

name {Kabul) of the chief city of N, 
Afghanistan, now so familiar, is perhaps 
traceable in l*tolciny, who gives in 
that same r(‘gion a iiooplo called 
KafioXiraL, and a city called Ka^ovpa, 
thougli both readings are questioned. 
Diihaps, however, one or lioth may be 
corroborated by the vdpSos KajSaXin; of 
the I’eriplus. The accent of Kabul is 
most distinctly on the first and long 
syllal)h% hut English mouths aro very 
pervers(3 in ruTor here. Moore accents 
the last syllable : 

. pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Caubol 
In all its thousand gardens beai’s.” 

Liyitt of the Harem. 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrab 

and JUtstuiu: 

“ But as a trooji of pedlars from Cabool, 
(Voss underneath the Indian Cau- 
casus. . 

It was told charactciristically of tho 
late liOid Ellerihorough that, after his 
ariival in India, tliough for months ho 
lujard the name coii’c^'tly spoken by 
his councillors and his staff, ho per- 
sisted in calling it Ctih’nd till he mot 
Dost Mahommed Kliaii. After tho 
interview the Governor- General an- 
nounced as a now discovery, from tho 
Amir’s jironunciation, that Cdhm was 
the correct form. 

15.52. Barros calls it “a Cidade Cabol, 
Metro]K>li dos Mogolcs.” — IV. vi. 1. 

185(). 

‘‘Ah Cabul ! wMU'd of woe and bitter shame; 

Where i)roud old England’s flag, disho- 
noured, sunk 

Beneath the Crescent ; and the butcher 
knives 

Beat downi like reeds the bayonets that 
iiad flashed 

Erom Plassey on to snow'-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph thr(mgh a hundred years of 
war.” 

IVie Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

Cacouli, s. This occurs in the App. 
to the Journal (V Antoine Galland, at 
Constantinople in 1673 : Dragmes de 
Cacouli, drogue qu’onuse dans' le Ca- 
hue,” re. in coffee (ii. 206). This is 
Pers. Arab, kakula for Cardamom, as 
in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remark that Kakula was a place 
somewhere on the Giilf of Siam, famous 
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for its fine aloes-wood (see Ihn Batata^ 
It. 240-244). And a bastard kind of 
Cardamom appears to bo exported from 
Siam, Amomum xanthoides^ Wal. 

1563. “0. Avicena gives a chapter on the 
oacnlla, dividing it into the and the 
iess .... calling one of them cacoUii quebiry 
and the other cacoUd cerfuer, which is as 
much as to say preatir cardamoin and manlier 
mriiaraora.^^ — Gurcia Dc O. f. 47 v. 

Caddy, S., i. e., teacaddy. This is 
p^ossibly, as Cra'VN^urd suggests, from 
Catty, q.v., and may have boon ori- 
ginally ai)plied to a small box contain- 
ing a catty or two of tea. 

The suggestion is confirmed by this 
advertisement : 

171)2. “ By R. Henderson ... A Quan- 
tity of l^ea in Quarter Chests and Caddies, 
imported last season. . —Madraa CoarieVy 
Dec. 2. 

Cadet, s. (From Frov. capdety and 
Low Ijat. capitettum-y 8keat). This 
word is of course by no means ex- 
clusivelj' Anglo-Indian, but it was 
in exceptionally common and familiar 
use in India, as all young olficers ap- 
pointed to the Indian army went out 
to that country as cadets, and wore . 
only promoted to cnsigiicies and pasted | 
to regiments after their arrival, — j 
in olden daj's sometimes a considerable 
time after their arrival. In those days 
there was a building in Fort William 
known as the ‘ Cadet Barrack ; ’ and 
for some time early in this (ientury the 
cadets after their arrival were sent to a 
sort of college at Baraset ; a syshnu 
which led to no good, and was sjieedily 
abolished. 

1763. “We should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to be brought U]) as assistants in 
the Engineering bi’anch, |but as we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you will 
do well to employ any who have a talent 
that way among the cadets or others. 
Court's LetteVy in Loud, 21)0. 

1769. “Uixm our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin pro- 
miscuously ; but finding they were trouble- 
some and (juarrelsome, we brouglit a Bill 
into the house for their ejectment.” — Life of 
Lord Teifjmaonth, i. 1.5. 

1781. “The Cadets of the end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served in 
the country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket all the time.” — Letter 
in Hickifs Bengal Gazette y Sept. 29th. 

Cadjan, s. Jav. and Malay kdjdng, 
meaning ‘jpalm-leaves,’ especially those 
of the xupa (q.v.) palm, dressed for 


thatching or matting. Favre’s Diet, 
renders the word /euiY/es entrelades. It 
has b3on introduced by foreigners into 
S. and W. India, where it is used in 
two senses ; 

a. Coco-palm leaves matted, the 
common substitute for thatch in S. 
India. 

1673. “. . . Flags especially in their Villages 
(by them called Cajans, being (\>-coe-tree 
branches) ui)lield with some few sticks, 
sui)plying both Sides and Coverings to their 
(^)ttages.” — Friicr. 17. 

In his Explanritory Index, Fryer 
gives ‘ Cajan, a Bough of a Toddy- 
tree.’ 

c. 1680. “Ex iis (foliis) qmwpie rudiores 
mattac, Cadjang vocatae, coiificiuntur, qui- 
bus aedium muri et navium orae, quiim fni- 
mentum aliqiiod in iis dejMmore volimus, 
obteguntur.” — Rumphius, i. 71. 

1727. “ We travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
we came to his (the ( 'ananoi’e Raja’s) Palace, 
which was built with 9\vigs, and covered 
with Cadjans or Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves 
woven togetlier.” -A, Ham. i. 296. 

1801). “The lower classes (at Bombay) 
content themselves with sinall^ huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan.”— Mrt net 
Graham, 4. 

1860. “ Bouses are timbered with its wood, 
and roofed with its i)laited froiuls, which, 
under the name of cadjans, are likewise 
employed for constructing partitions and 
fences.” Ceylon, ii. 126. 

b. A strij) of faii-i)Mlm loaf, ?. c., 
(jithor of tho talipot (q.v.) or of the 
palmyra, ])reparod for writing on; 
and so a d(»ciuiicnt written on such a 
stri]). 

1707. “The officer at the Bridge Gate 
bringing in tljis morning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung iqMai a ix>st 
ne.'ir the Gate, wliichwlien translated seemed 
to be from a body of the Right Hand Caste.’ 
—In Wheeler, ii, 78. 

1716. “The President acquaints the Board 
that he has intercepted a villainous letter or 
Cajan.”— In Wheeler, ii. 231. 

1839. “ Atliajahmundry . . . thei)eople 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cad- 
jan leaves.” — Letters from Madras, 275. 

Gael, n. ]j. Properly Kiiyal (moan- 
ing ‘ lagoon ’ or ‘ backwater ’). Onco 
a famf)us port near tho oxtromo south 
of India, at tlio moutli of tho Tamra- 
! panii R., in tho (iiilf of Manaar, and 
! on tho coast of Tiimevclly, now long 
abaiidonod. Two or tiiroe miles higher 
up tho river lies tho site of Korkai or 
Kolkaiy tho KoXxot tpiropiou of tho 
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Greeks, each port in succession hav- 
ing been destK>yed ^ the retirement 
of the sea. Tutikorin, six miles N,, 
may bo considered the modem and 
humbler representative of those ancient 
marts. 

1298. “ Oail is a great and noble city... It 
is at this city that all th({ HhipH touch that 
come from the west...” — Mnrro Polo. lik. 
iii. ch. 21. 

1442. “The Coast, which includes Cali- 
cut with Home neighlxmring iMirts, and 
which extends as far as Xalxd (read K&yel) 
a place situated opposite the IslaTia of 
Serendib...” AMurrazzak, in Iiujlia in the 
XVth Cent, 10. 

1444. “Ultra eas urbs est Cahila, qui 
locus rnargaritas . . . j )roducit. ” — Conti in Potj- 
iJe Vor. Portnnae, 

1408. “ Another Kingdom. Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the m*oj»h* are 
Christian. Jt is ten days fr<»m (Jaleeut by 
sea... here theiv Iw many j)earl.s.” — Jtotriro 
de V. dn Como, lOS. 

1.5H. “ Pas.sando oltre al Cavo Ccunedi 
(kunorin), sono gentili ; e intra esso e 
Oaal e dove si pesca le |»crle.“ — Cior. da 
Enipdi, 70. 

1510. “ Further along th<' c<»ast is a city 
called Gael, which also Isdongs to the King 
of Coulam, peoj>led by Moors and (huitoos, 
great traders. Jt lisis a good harbour, 
whither come many shijjs of Malabar; 
others of Charamandel and Bcnguala." — 
JBarlma, in Linlxm Coll. Ji57-8. 

Caffer, Caffre, Coffree, &c., n.p. 

The word is projauly the Aralnc Kafir. 

f l. Kofra. ‘ tm iiifided, an unbeliever in 
sl&m.* As the Arabs ajijdiod this to 
Pagan negroes, among others, the Por- 
tuguese at an early date took it U]) in 
this sense, and our countrymen from 
them. A t'\irther aiipropriiition in one 
direction has siiiee made the iiaino 
Bipecifically that of the black tribes of 
^uth Afiica, whom we now cull, or 
till recently did call, Gaffires. 

It was also ap])licd in tho Phili])pine 
Islands to the Pajnias of X. Guinea, 
and tho Alfuras of the ^Moluccas, 
brought into tho slave-market. 

In another direction tho word has 
become a quasi- proper name of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
medan, tribes of Hindu-Kush, some- 
times called more specifically the 8iah- 
posh or ‘ black-robed ’ Cafirs. 

Tho term is often applied malevo- 
lently by Mahommedans to Christians, 
and this is probably tho origin of a 
mistake i)ervading some of the early 
Portuguese narratives, especially tho 
Eoteiro of Vasco da Gama, whicn de- 


scribes many of the Hindu and Indo- 
Chinese States as being Christian.* 

c. 1470. “The sea is infested with pirates, 
all c»f whom are Xofarf, neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans ; they pray to stone idols, 
and know not t^hrist.” — Ath/in. NiJeitin, in 
India, in the XVth Cent, p. 11. 

1.J.52. “ . .he learned that the whole people 
of the Island of S. Louren^o . . were black 
Cafres with curly hair like those of Mozam- 
bique.” — Bar)*ofi, II. i. 1. 

15(>3. “In the year 1484 there came to 
I’ortugal the King of Benin, a Caffre by 
nation, and he became a Christian.” — 
Stanlejf'x Correa, ]>. 8. 

1.572. 

“ Veriio os Cafres asperos e avaros 
Tirar a linda dama sens vestidos.” 

Canutes, v. 47. 

By Burton : 

“ shall see the Caf&es, greedy race and fere 
“strip the fair Ladye of her raiment tom.’’ 

1582. “These men are called Cafres and 
are (Jentiles.” — (^astaheda (by N.L.) f. 42 b. 

V. ICIO. “ II estoit fils d’vn Cafre d’Ethi- 
opie, et d’vne femme de ces isles, ce qu’on 
appelle Mulustre."- Ptjrard de la Val, i. 220. 

1014. “That knave Simon the Cafiro, not 
what the writer took him foi- — he is a knave, 
and better lost than found. k 
3.5(). 

1()53. “. . . toy mesme qui passe ]K>ur vn 
Kiaffer, ou homme sans Dieu, i)armi les 
Mausulmans.” — De la Boiillaye-le-Gouz, 
310 (ed. 1057). 

1(»73. “They show their Greatness by 
their number of Sumbreeroes and Cofferies, 
whereby it is dangerous to walk late.” — 
Fryer, 74. 

,, “ Beggars of the Musslemen Cast, 

that if they see a (.’hristian in good C’lothes 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilios with 
God Almighty, and intenogate him. Why 
he suffers him to go afoot and in Bags, and 
this Coffery ( U nbeliever) to vaunt it thus ? ” — 
Fryer, 01. 

1750. “Blacks, whites, Coffides, and even 
the natives of the country (Pegu) have not 
been exempted, but all universally have 
been subject to intermittent Fevers and 
Fluxes” (at Kegrais). — In Dalrymple, O?*. 
Hep. i. 124. 

,, Among expenses of the Council at 
Calcutta in entertaining the Nabob we find 
“Purchasing a Coffire Boy, Rs. 500.” — In 
Letny, 104. 

1781. “ iTo be Sold by Private Sale. Two 
Cof&ee Boys, who can play remarkably 
well on the French Horn, about 18 Years ot 
Age : belonging to a Portuguese Paddrie 
lately deceased. For pai-ticulars enquire of 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal- 


* Thus: Chomandarla {i.e. Coromandel) he de 
Cliristioos e o rey Cliri8titt»o.’' So also Ceylma 
Cnmafurm, Jdvkipa (Malacca), Pegno, etc., are all 
described us Christian state.s with Christiau kings. 
Also the so-called Indian Chiistiaus who came on 
board Da Cama at Meliiide, seem to have been 
Hindu banians. 
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cutta, March 17th, 1191”— The India Ga- 
zette or PMic AdvertUer^t No. 19. 

1781. “Run away from his Master, a 
good-looking Coffree !]^y, alx>ut 20 years 
old, and about 6 feet 7 inckee in height, • . • 
W^n he ipent off he had a high tonjnc. ’ — 
Jbid,j Deer. 2Qth. 

1782. “On Tuesday next will bo sold 
three CofEree Boys, two of whom play the 
French iHorn. .. a three-wheel'd Buggy, and 
a variety of other articles.” — India irazettVy 
June 15th. 

1799. “ He (Tijnioo) had ^nven himself out 
as a Champion of the Faith, who was to 
drive the English Gaffers out of India.”— 
Letter in Life of Sir T. Munro, i. 221. 

1800. “The Caffire slaves, who had been 

introduced for the puriwse of cultivating 
the lands, rose uix)n their masters, and 
seizing on the boats behjnging to the island, 
effected their Embassg to 

Ava, p. 10. 

c. 1800. 

“ And if I were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn’t be lectured by Kafirs, or 
swindled by fat Hindoos.” 

Sir A. C. Lyell, The Old Pimlarcc, 

Cafila, 8. Aral). kdfiJa; a body or 
convoy of travellers, a carav^ (<1‘V.)* 
Also used in the first quotation for a 
sea convoy. 

1552. “Those roads of which we s])eak 
are the general routes of the Cafilas, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men . . . for 
the country is very i)erilou8 because of both 
hill-people and plain-i)eople, who haunt the 
roads to rob travellers.” — Barro», IV. vi. 1. 

1590. “The shijis of Chatinn (see Ghetty) 
of these parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north exce]>t inacafilla, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs.” — Proelamation of GoaVkeroy 
in Arekirio Port. Or.^ fasc. iii. 601. 

1598. “And thus they write to me that 
in the Custom-House at Ormuz there will 
be this year no revenue whatever, because 
the Gaiilas from Persia and Ba9ora have 
not come thither.” — Archivio Pw't. Orient. 
fasc. iii. 808. 

1630. “ . . . . Some of the Raiahs .... 
making Outroades jirey on the Gaffaloes 
passing by the Way . . .” — Lord, Banian's 
Meligion, 81. 

1673. “. . . Time enough before theGaph- 
alas out of the Country come with their 
Wares.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. “ In Anno 1699, a pretty rich Gafflla 
was robl)ed by a Band of 4 f)r 5000 villains 
. . . which struck Terror on all that had 
commerce at Tatta.” — A. Ham. L 116. 

1867. “ It was a curious sight to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carnage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palermo preceded 
and followed by a laige convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kina of Kafila, 


that would have been more in place in the 
owning chapters of one of James’s romances 
than in the latter half of the 19th century.*^ 
— Quarterly Review, Jan., 101-102. 

Cafiristan, n.p. Pers. Kafiruian, 
the county of Kafirs, i. e., of the pagan 
tribes of Hindu Kush noticed in the 
article Caffer. 

c. 1514. “ In Cheghiinserrd there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards ; but they 
bring the wines down the river from Ka- 
feristan.-.So j)revalent is the use of wine 
among them that (ivery Kafer has a khig, 
or leathern bottle of wine jilHmt his neck ; 
they drink wine instead of water.”— 
Antohiog. of Baher, ]>. 144. 

1603. “. . . ’Phey fell in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotee, from whom they 
learned that at a distance of 30 days’ jour- 
ney there was a city called Gapperstaxn, 
into which no Mahomedan was allowed to 
enter . . .” — Jonruey of Bnicd. in Ca- 

tluiy, &c., ii. 554. 

Caique, S. Tho small skiff used at 
Constantinoi)lo, Turkish kdJk. Is it 
by an acchloiit, or by aradical connexion 
through Turkish trib(;s on tho Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the (Iroonlander’s 
kayak is so closely identical ? 

Cajau, H. This is a name given by 
Spreng(d [(hjanus indiens, and byLiu- 
\ViK)\x^{(.Uitisus cajan), to tho leguminous 
shrub which gives dhall (([.v). A 
kiii(b*od ])lant has been called Doliehm 
caijang, Willdenow. Wo do not know 
tho origin of this name. The Cajan 
was introduced to Auieiica hy tho slave- 
traders from Africa. I )e Oand( )llo finds 
it impossible to say whether its native 
region is India or Africa. See Dhall 
and Calavance. 

Cajeput, s. The name of a fra- 
grant essential oil produced especially 
in Celebes and tho neighbouring 
island of Bouro. A largo quantity is 
exported from Siiiga])orc and Bata- 
via. It is used most frociuontly as an 
external application, but also inter- 
nally, especially (of late) in cases of 
cholera. The name is taken from the 
^InhiyKayii-pidi, i.c., ‘Lignum album.* 
Filet (see ]). 140) gives six different 
trees as producing tho oil, which is de- 
rived from tho distillation of tho leaves* 
The chief of those trees is Melaleuca 
leucadmdrm, L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N. S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Rumphius, who died 1693. (See 
lianhury and Fliickiger, 247.) 
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Caks6n> This is Sea Hind, for 

Coxwain [Roehtu^), 

Cslt^toZf 8. A kind of swift rowing 
ves^ often mentioned hy the Portu- 
gu<^ writers as used in the Indian Ar- 
cl^pelago. *We do not know tho’etymo- 
Ibgy, nor the exact character of the 
emit. 

1525. “4 great hinch/tratty and 0 calaluzes 
and manchuns which row very fawt.” — Letn- 
brani^Uy 8. 

15^. “ The King (of Achin) set forward 
with the greatest ]>oHsil)]e despatch, a great 
amiament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater ]mrt were hnx'harnH, 
and ealaluzes, lu^ides 15 high-sided junks.” 
— F, M* Phttu^ cap. xxxii. 

1552. “ The King of Siam . . . .ordered 
to he built a fleet of some 200 sail, almost 
all fatichrmut and ealaluzes, which are row- 
ing-vessels. m>«, II. vi. 1. 

1013. “And having embarked with some 
companions in a oaleluz or rowing vessel . 
-^Godinho de. Frcdia, f. 51. 

Calamander Wood, h. A heiiutiful 
kind of roso-wood got from a Ceylon 
troo [Diospyros (juavnita), Tennont re- 
gards the name as a Dutch cor- 
ruption of Coroin(i)td(‘l wood (i. IIH), 
and Drury, W(' h(M', calls one of the 
ebony -trees {]). “Coro- 

iiinndel-ehony . ’ ’ »rhes Watson gives 
as Singhalos(^ names of the wood Calu- 
midiriya, ludwuvdt'riyc, &c., and the 
term Kahi-wadlriya is given wath this 
meaning in Clongh’s Singh. Diet. ; still, 
in absence of further infonnation, it 
may remain doubtful if this be not a 
bori’owod word. It may bo worth while 
to obseiwe that, according to Tavc'rnier, 
the “ painted calicoes " or “ chites ” of 
Mosubpatam wen^ called “ Calmcudar^ 
that is to say, done w ith a ])oncil ” 
[Kalam’-dar^t)^ and possibly this a])- 
pellation may have been given by 
traders to a delicaltdy veined wa)()d. 

1813. “Calaminder wood” ai)])ears among 
Ceylon prod\icts in MilOuru, i. 345. 

1826. “A great deal of the furniture in 
Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
D^axnander tree . . . . which is become 
iicarce from the improvident use formerly 
made of itP—Hcber (1844) ii. ICl. 

1834. “The forests in the neighlwurhood 
ifford timber of every kind (Calamander 
jxcepted).” — Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteir, 198. 

Calax&bac, S. Tho finest kind of 
iloes-wood. Orawfurd mves the word 
is Javanese, /t*o7a9>/fcaA-, hut it perhaps 
came with tho article from Champa 
[q.V.). 


1510. “There are three sorts of aloes- 
wood. The first and most perfect sort is 
called Calampat. ”“Frtre/^wa, 235. 

1516. “. . It must be said that the veiy 
fine calembnco and the other eagle-wood is 
worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the jwund.” 
— Barlxma^ 204. 

1539. “This Embassador, that was Bro- 
ther-in-law to the King of the Batas . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and 5 quintals of Benja- 
mon in flowers.” — F. M, PintOy in Cogan’s 
tr. j). 15 (orig. caj). xiii.). 

15.51. (f’ampar, in Sumatra) “has nothing 
hut forests which yield aloeswood, called in 
India Calambuco.”— Caaian/ict/a, quoted by 
Crmvfunl, lies. Die. 7. 

1552. “Past this kingdom of C-amboja 
begins the other Kingdom called C-anq)* 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloes- wood, which the Moors of 
those parts call Calambuc.” — Barros^ 1. 
ix. 1. 

1613. “ And the Calamba is the most fra- 
grant medulla of the said tree .” — Ginlinhodc 
Eredia, f. 15 v, 

1618. “Wo ojjened the ij chistes which 
came from Syain with oallamback and silk, 
and waid it out.”— Dim’y, ii. 51, 

8eo Eagle-wood and Aloes. 

Calavance, S. A kind of bean ; acc. 
to tho quotation fi’oin Osbock, Ihlichoa 
sinensis. Tho w’ord w'as once common^ 
in English use, hut seems forgotten, 
unless still used at sea. Sir Joseph 
Hooker WTites : ‘ ‘ When I was in tho 
Navy haricot beans wei*o in constant 
use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in 
Brazil and elsewhere, were called Cala- 
vances. I do not rcniembcr whether 
they were tho seed of Phaseolus Innatus 
or vulgaris, or of Dolichos sinensis, alias 
Cafjauy (see Cajan).” The word comes 
from the Span, yarbanzos, which Do 
Candolle mentions as Castilian for ‘ pois 
chiche,' or (Ucer arietinum, and as 
used also in Basque under the foiin 
(jarh(tni::ua. 

1620. “...from hence they make their 
im»vitioii in aboundance, viz. beefe and 
j>orke. . . . garvances, or small peaze or 
beanes "... —Cocks's Diary, ii. 311. 

c. 1630. “ . . In their Canoos brought us 
. . . green pepper, caravance, Buffols, 
Hens, Eggs, and other things. T. 

Herbert, eu. 1665, p. 350. 

1719. “ I w^as forc'd to give them an extra- 
ordinary meal every day, either of FnHna 
or oalavances. which at once made a consi- 
(lerable consumption of our water and 
firing.” — tShehvckc's Voyage, 62. 

1738. “ But garvan^OB are prepared in a 
different manner, neither do they grow 

soft like other pulse, by boiling. . . 

Shaw's Tmvtls, ed. 1757, p. 140. 
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1752. . Callwues (Z)oWcAo« sinensis).'' 

— Osbeck, i. 304. 

1774. “ When I asked any of the men of 
Dory why they liad no jjardens of plantains 
and Kalavansas ... I learnt . . . that 
the Haraforas sujjply them.” — Fairest, V. 
to F. Guinea j 109. 

1814. “ His Majesty is authorised to per- 
mit for a limited time by Order in Council, 
the ImiK)rtati()n from any Port or Place 
whatever of , . . an}’ Heaiis called Kidney, 
French Beans, Tares, Lentiles, Gallivances, 
and all other soi'ts of Pulse.” — ^Aet 54 Geo. 
III. cap. xxxvi. 

Calay, S. Tin ; tilso v., to tin copper 
vessels -II. kala'j learn d. Tho word 
is Ar. kaf(ii\ ‘ tin,’ wliicli according 
to ijcrtfiin Arabic writers was so calltMl 
from a iniiio in India called kahi , In 
spite of the different initial and ter- 
minal letters, it seems at least possible 
that the ])hico meant was tho same that 
tho old Arab geographers (;all Kalah^ 
near which they place mines of tin 
{al-^kaln'i), and which was c;(‘rtainly 
somewhere about the coast of Malacca, 
possibh% as has been suggested, at 
Kadah * or as we write it, Quedda 
(q-v.). 

Tho tin produce of that region is well 
known. Kalaiaj is indeed also a name 
o| tin in Malay, which may have boon 
the true origin of tho w’ord before us. 
It may bo added that the small state of 
Salangor between Malacca and Perak 
was fonnerly known as Nagri Kalang, 
or tho ‘ Tin ( ’ountry,’ and that the place 
on the coast where tho British Eesi- 
dent lives is called Kl an g (see 7>m/, 
Golden Chersonese^ 210, 215). Tho Por- 
tuguese have the lorms calaim and 
calin, wath the nasal termination so 
frequent in their eastern boiTowings. 
Bliiteau explains calaim tis ‘Tin of 
India, finer than ours.’ Tho old 
writers seem to have hesitated about 
the identity with tin, and tho w^ml 
is confounded in one (luotatioii below 
with Tutenague (<l.v.). The French 
use vAilin. In tho Persian version of 
the Book of Numbers, ch. xxxi,, v. 22, 
kala'i is used for ‘ tin.’ 8eo on this 
word Quatremere in the Jmirnal des 
SavanSy Dec. 1846. 

c. 920. “ Kalah is the focus of the trade 
in aloeswood, in camphfjr, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the leail which is called al- 
Xala’i. . —Relation des Voyages, &c. i. 94. 

It may l>e obHervetl, however, that Jcvuln in 
Malav indicates the estuary of a navigable river, 
and ueiu)iniuat<>8 many Hinall ports in the Malay 
region. The KaUih of the tuirly Arabs is probably 
the of Ptolemy’s 'tables. 


c. 1154. “ Thence to the Isles of LankiS- 
litls is reckoned 2 days, and from the latter 
to the Island of Kalah 5. . . . There is in 
this l^t island an abundant mine of tin (al- 
KalaT). The metal is very i)ure and bril- 
liant.” — Edrisi. by Jauhert, i. 80. 

1552. “ —Tin, which the i>eo]ile of the 
: Cimntvy cixll CBlem.''~-Castnnh(da, iii. 213. 

It is mentioned as a staple of Malacca at 
ii. 186. 

1606. “That all the chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor «)f tin, nor of 
calaim, should be broken iq) and destroyed.” 
— Oourea, /<ynodo, f. 29 h. 

^ 1610. “ They carry {to Hormuz) . . clove, 
cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ginger, mace, 
nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin. —Relacioncs 
1 de P. Teixeira, 382. 

c. 1610. “ . . inonev . . not only of gold 
and silver, but also another metal, which 
is called calin, which is white like tin, but 
harder, purer, and liner, and which is much 
used in the Indies .” — Porard de la Val (1679)y 
i. 164. 

1613. “ And he also reconnoiti-ed all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or calem, and iron and other metals , . .” — 
Godiuho de Eredia f. 58. 

1640. “ . . . il y a (/.r. in Siam) plusieurs* 
minieres de calain, (jui est vn metal metoy- 
en, ehtre le idoinb et I'estain.” — Cardiin, 
Ril. de la Pror. de JajHtn, 163. 

1726. “The good.s exi»orted hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver). . Valctdijn, v. 128. 

1770. “ They send only one vessel (viz. the 
Dutch to Siam), which trans])orts davanese 
horses, and is fiunghted with sugar, spices, 
and linen ; for which they receive in retuni 
calin, at 70 livres 100 weight .” — Rnyual 
(tr. 1777) i. 208. 

1780. “. . . the iK>rt of (^uodah ; there is 
a trade for calin or tutenague . . to ex|M)rt 
to different i)arts of the Indies.” — In Dunn, 
N. Directory, 338. 

1794-5. In the Travels to China of the 
younger Deguignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca. — iii. 367. 

Calcutta, u p. B. KalUrila, or 
KaHkaita, a iiniiio of uncertain ety- 
mology. Tlie fir.st mention tliat'vvo aro 
aware of oeeiirs in the Airi-I-Akbari. 

c. 1590. “Kalikata?rn Bakoyn iva Barhak- , 
pur, 3 Mahal.''— A'tn. (orig.) i. 408. 

1698. “This avaricious disjiosition the 
Englisii plie(l with ])reseiits, whi(b in 1698 
obtained his ]H‘rmission to ] mrcha.se from 
the 55einin<lai‘ . . . the towns of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta, ami Gooujopore, with their dis- 
tricts extending abont 3 miles along^ the 
ea.stembankof the river.”— rei>r. ii. 71. 

1702. “Th(^ m;xt Morning we pass’d by 
the Enylish Factory l)elonging to the old 
i Company, which they call Golgotha, and 
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u a haodHome Buildme, to which they were 
adding stately War^mises.” — Voi/affe to 
tkf E. Indies by Le Sieur LuUlier, E. T. 
1715, p. 259. 

1726. “The shipH which sail thither (to 
Hi^H) first pass by the English Lodge 
in Collecatte, 9 mileK (Dutch inileH) lower 
down than ours, and after that the French 
one called (UianAlarnoqfn' . . .” — Vah uHjn, 
V. 162. 

1727. “The (Company has a ])retty goo<l 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
undergo the Fenance of Phy'^ic, Init few 
come out to give an Account of its Opera- 
tion. . . One Year 1 was there, and there 
were reckorjed in August alxnit 1200 Enfh 

some Military, soine Servants t<» the 
CV>mpanv, some private Merchants residing 
in the Town, and srune Seamen behuig t(» 
Mhipping lying at the Town, and before the 
l>eginning of there were 460 liurials 

regihtred in the ( Merk's Hooks of M(»rtality.” 
— A, Ham.,, ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742. “ I had occasimi to stop at the 
city of Firjtshdstnga(<’handernagore), which 
is inhabite<l hy a tribe of Frenchmen. I’he 
city of Calcutta, which is on the (dher side 
of the water, and inhabited hy a trilie of 
English who have settled there, is much more 
extensive and thickly ]>oj)ulated . — 'Alulal 

Karim Khda^ in Elliot^ viii. 127. 

1782. “Jjes Anglais pourroient retirer 
aujourd’hui dessommes immenses del’lmle, 
s'ils avoient eu I’attontion de mieux com- 
poser le conseil su])remc de Calecuta."* — 
Sonntraty Vott<aj(\ i. 14. 

Caleefa, H, Ar. Khalifa, tho Caliph 
or Vicc'-geront, a word whicli do 
md iiitroduco hoix' (diiefly in its high 
Mahoiuinedan use, l)ut booanse of its 
ipiaint ap]dication in Anglo-Indian 
housoholds, at li‘ast in Upper India, 
to two classc's of d()mosti(? servants, 
tho tailor and the, cook. Tho fonner 
is always so addressed by his fcllow- 
soiTonts [KhaUfafl ! ). 

In Soutli India tho cook is called 
Maiatry, f. c., artiste, (s(^e Mlstcrl). 
In Sicily, wo may note, ho is always 
called Moiisu ! an indication of what 
oiiyht to be his nationality. 

The root of tho word Khalifa^ ac- 
cording to Prof. Sayce, means ‘to 
change,’ and another derivative 
‘ exchange or agio,’ is the origin of the 
Greek koWv^os {Princ. of Philvloyy, 
2nd ed., 213). 

c. 1253. “ — vindrent marcheant en Tost 
(uii nous distrent et conterent (luo li roys 
ties Tartitrins avoit j)rise la citei de Baudas 
et I’aixistole des Sarrazins . . leijuel on ap- 
l^eloit le calife de Baudas. , .^'—Joiiivilk, 
cxiv. 


“ Capitale des (Hahlis.seiiient8 anglais dans le 
Bengale. Ixs AnghiU ?>mio»ic€>a et tcrivent 

Oolf0to'’(!) 


1298. “ Baudas is a great dty, which used 
to be the seat of the Calif of all the Saraoexis 
in the world, just as Rome is the seat of the 
PoTje of all the Christians.” — Marco Pofo, 
Bk. I. ch 6. 

15.52. “To which the Sheikh readied that 
he was the vassal f)f the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his i)ermi8sion who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Maha- 
med, he could hold no communication with 
l>eo]»le wh<» so persecuted his followers. . .” 
— Barros, II. i. 2. 

1738. “ Mu/.cratty, the late Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
1 m‘, saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their drastn (/. r. 36 inches) in length.” — 
Shatr\s Travels in Barhary, ed. 1757, p. 30. 

1747. “As to the house, and the patrimo- 
nial lands, tr)gether with the api)endages of 
the murdered minister, they were presented 
by the Qhalif of the age, that is by the Em- 
l»eror himself, to his own daughter.” — i<eir 
Mntakherin, iii. 37. 

c. 1760 {?). 

“1 hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 
on, 

From the King of France to the Caliph 
of Britain.” 

These lines W(u e found among the papers 
of Pr. (‘harles Edward, ami suii])osea to be 
his. But Lord Stanhoj)e, in the 2nd ed. of 
his Misrellaiii(i<, says he finds [they are 
slightly altejed from a poem by Lord 
Rochester. This we cannot find. ^ 

Caleeoon, Calyoon, h. Pei\s. Ja- 
liyda, a. water-])ipc for smoking ; the 
Persian form of the hubble-bubble 
(q.V.). 

1828. “The elder of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons under the shade.” — 
The KaizUhitsh, i. 59. 

Calico, s. Cotton cloth, ordinarilj" of 
toleiubly tine texture. The word ap- 
pears in the ITth century sometimes in 
the form of Calicut, but i^ossibly this 
may have been a purism, for caJicoe or 
callivo occurs in English earher, or at 
least more commonly in early voj’^agos. 
The word may have come to us through 
the French calieot, which, though re- 
taining the t to the eye, docs not do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of tho word and its 
origin from Calicut. The fine cotton 
stuffs of Malabar are already men- 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379). Pos- 
sibly they may have been all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as the Malabar 
cotton, ripening during the rains, is 
not usable, and tho cotton stuffs now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 
^ee^ Fryer, below ; and Terry under 
Ualicut). The Germans, we may note. 
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call the turkey Calecidischt Hahn, 
though it comes no more from Cali- 
cut Ihan it does from Turkey. 

1579. “3 great and large Canowes, in 
each whereof were certaine of the j^eateat 
f>ertionage8 that were about him, attired all 
of them in white La^v^le, or cloth of 
Calecnt.” — Drake, World Encompassed (Hak. 
«oc.) 139. 

1501. “The commodities of the shipiies 
that come from Bengala bee . . . fine Cali- 
cut cloth, Pintadoit, and Rice.” — Barkn‘^8 
Lancaster in Hak. ii. 502. 

1502, “The calicos were book-calicos, 
calico launes. broad white calicos, fine 
starche<l calicos, coarse white calicos, 
brouTie coarse calicos.’ — Dcsc. of the Great 
(\trmek Madre de Dios. 

]b02. “And at his deimrture gaue a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico WToiight with Gobi.” 
— Lancasters Vof/atfc in Purchas, i. 153. 

Iij04. “It doth also api^ear by the abbre- 
viate of the Accounts sent home out of the 
Indies, that there remained in the hand.s of 
the Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calicos.” — In Middlctoii^s Voyaije, Hak. 
Soc. Apj). iii. 13. 

,, “ T can fit you, gentlemen, with 

fine callioocs too, for doublets ; the only 
sweet fashion now’, most delicate and 
courtly : a meek gentle callico, cut upon 
two double affable taffatas ; all most neat, 
feat, and unmatchable.” — Dekkci\ TJic Ho- 
nest Whore, Act II. Sc. v. 

1005. . about their loynes they (the 

•lavanese) weare a kind of Callico-cloth.” — 
Ed in. ihid, 105. 

1008. ‘ ' I’hey esteem not so much of money 
us of Calecut clotlies, Pintados, and snen 
like stuffs.”— Davis, ibid. 130. 

Ifil2. .“ Calico copboord claiths, the piece 
. . xls .*' — Hates and Valnatiouns, &c. (Scot- 
land) j>. 2i)4. 

1(»10. “Angarezia .... inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Kasterae Hands with their Oattell and 
fruits, ff)r Callicoes or other linnen to cover 
them.”— T. Roe, in Purchas. 

, ** dedicata. Indica. H. 

t olicud, dicta a Calecdt, liidiac regione ubi 
ronJicitur.''~Minsfu>u, 2nd ed., s. v! 

1073. “.Stajde Commodities are Calicuts, 
white and painted.”— /’r.wr, 34. 

/II for Sj)ice .... and no 

C loath, though it give the name of Cale- 
cut to ail m India, it being the first Port 
from whence they are known bi be brought 
into Luroi)e.”— 86. 

Governor lays before the 
t ouned the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
t<>n, who on Sunday last marched part of 
Ins company... over the Company’s Calicoes 
that lay a dyeing.”— Minute in Wheels', ii.48. 

1720. Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen 
and silk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual enmloying of the Poor, 
by prohibitmg the Use and Wear of all 


printed, painted, stained or dyed Callieoet 
lu Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwise.”.... at Large, v. 229. 

1812. 

“Like Iris’ bow down darts the painted clue. 
Starred, striiied, and siiotted, yellow, red, 
and blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new’.” 

Rejected Addresses (“ Crabbe ”). 

Calicut, n.p. In tbo iniddlo ages 
the chief city, and one of tlio chief 
ports of Malahar, and the residence of 
the Zamorin (q.v.). The name Koli- 
ko(fa is said to mean the ‘ Cock-Por- 
tress.’ 

c. 1343. “We proceeded fixun Pandai’aina 
to ^alikfit, one of the gi'eat ports of Mil- 
libar. The ]»eople of (Uiln, of .lava, of 
Sailaii, of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen and 
Filrs frequent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet tiiere. its ])ort is among tlio 
greatest in the world.” — Jbn Ratnta, iv. 89. 

c. 1430. “ Collicuthiam deince])s jietiit, 
urbem maritiinain, octo millihus passuum 
ainbitii, nobile totius Indiae emporium, 
pijiere, laccii, gingibere, ciniiamomo cras- 
siore,* kebulis, Izedoaria fei*tili.s.’’ “C'ouf/, 
in Pofjgins, I)c Far. Fortunae. 

1442. “ Calicut is a perfectly secure har- 
bour, which like that of Ormuz brings t<»- 
gather merciuints from every city and from 
every country.’* — Abdnrraizak [India in loth 
(hnL)p. 13. ■ 

c. 1475. “ Calecut is a |»f>rt for the whole 
Indian sea... The country produces peppier, 
ginger, colour plants, muscat [nutmeg?!, 
clove.s, cinnamon, aromatic roots, adrach 
[green ginger] ... am I everything is c)iea]>, 
and servants and maids are very good,”- 
Ath. Nikitin (ibid.) ]>. 20. 

1498. “We ilejiarted thence, with tlio 
j)ilot whom tlie king gave ns, for a city which 
IS called Qualecut.” — Rotr.iro dc V. da Go mo, 
49. 

1572. 

“.la fora de tormenta, c dos priiiieiros 
Mares, o tenner vao do j)eito voa ; 

I b.sse alegi-e Piloto Melindano, 

‘ Terra he de Calecut, se nao me engano.' *’ 
CatnOes, vi. 92. 

By Burton : 

“now, ’sca[)ed the teiiJi»est and the first 
sea-dread, (crie<l 

fled froni each bosom terrors vain, and i 
the Meliiidanian Pilot in delight, 

‘ Calecut-laiid, if aught I see aright ! ' ” 
1016. “Of that wool they make (Iivei*K 
sorts of Galliro, which had that name (as 1 
suppose) frorii Callicutts, not far frem (ioa, 
where that kiinJ of cloth was fir.'it bought 
by the Portuguese.”— in Purcluis. 

Calingula, A sluice or escape. 

‘ Not ‘alui'gfrkincl uf or ‘cinnamon 

wliicli i.s known tlioro l»y tlie name of emmt ' 
(mnellan uimc groKSae upjiellantuy), as Mr. Winttir 
Jones oildly renders, but raaeiia groisu, i.",, 
‘coarse’ cinnamon, alias 
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Tiim. halingal. Much used in rci)ort8 
of iirigation works in S. India. 

Calputtee, s. A caulker ; also the 
process of caulkinf?. Hind, and Beng. 
kalapattl and kaJdpatti, and these no 
doubt from the Poii:. cahifate. But 
this again is ori(intul in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfut, the ‘ ]u*occhs of 
(baulking. ’ It is true that Dozy (see 
p. 370) and also Jal (see his Index, ii. 
589), doubt the last derivation, and are 
disposed to coniujct the Portuguese and 
Spanish words, and the Italian ca/o/at- 
tarv, &(•., with the Latin calefmcre. 
The latttir word would apply W'oll 
enough to the ])rocess of pitching a 
vessel as ])] a(;tis(nl in the Mediterra- 
nean, whei’e we have scon the vessel 
careened over, and a groat fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caulking is not 
pitching; and whtjii both foiin and 
moaning con-esjxnid so exactly, and 
when wo know so many othoi* marine 
terms in the Moditerranoan to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there do(^s 
not seem to b(^ I’ooin for I'oasonablc 
doubt in this case. 

The Emperor Michael V. (a.i>. 1041) 
was called KdXiKfHiTTjs, because^ ho was 
the son of a (‘aulkei’ (see DucangVf 
Olof<». C/ra(r.,wh() (piotes Zo^mms). 

♦Since wiiting Avhat j)rocedeH wo see 
that M. Mannd Dovic also rejects the 
views of Dozy and Jal. 

1554. (At Mozainl)i(]ue) . . “To two ca- 
laffates . . of tlic said bi-ig^an tines, at the 
rate aiinujilly of 20,000 vein each, with IKKX) 
reh eacli for iiiainteiiance and (5 measures of 
inillet to each, of which no c<mnt is taken.’'’ 

Simuo lioteUu)j 2\nubOf 11. 

o. 1(»20. “ S'il estoit besoiii de calfader 

Ic X^aisscau . . . . «ni y a\iroit beaucoup 
<le jH'ine dans c<’ Port, })rincii)alenient si on 
cst constraint do hv seiiiir des Char])entiers 
ct des Calfadeurs du Pays; J)arcf. (ju’ils de- 
iwndent tons du (rouvernfui’ de Boiubain” 
. . . — Itoutirr ... t{(s Jndcs Orient., par 
Aleixo (la Motto, in Thevenot’s Collection. 

Caluat, s. This in some old travels 
is used for Ar. hhihmi, ‘ privacy, a 
j)rivate interview’ {C. P. Brown, MS.). 

Caluete, Galoete, s. The imnish- 
niont of impalement. Malayal. ha- 
hiekki (pron. etti). 

1510. The said wood is fixed in the middle 
of the back of the malefactor, and passes 
thi’ou{^di his body .... this torture is called 
*uncalvet.* — Varthcnia, 147. 

1582. “ The Capitaine General for to en- 
couraf?e them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch along staffe in the ground, 


the which w’as made sharp at ye one end. 
The same amongst the Malabars is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the poorest or rtlest 
iieople of the county. ’ — Castafkda, tr. by 
N. L, ff. 142 r, 143. 

1606. “The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish- 
ment, and t<* be set on the caloete, which 
is a very shari> stake, fixed firmly in the 
ground ”... etc. — Gouvea, f. 47 v, see also 
f. 103. 

Calyan, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; Hkt.Kahjfma, ‘ beautiful, noble, 
})ropitiouH.’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalydn, on thoUlas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 miles N.B. of Bombay. This is 
a very ancient port, and is probably the 
<»iie mentioned by Cosmas below. It 
ai)])ears iis the residence of a donor 
in an insci ijdion on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsotto (see Fmjimon and Burgess, 
I). 349). Another Kalyana was the 
cajiital of the Ohalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th- 12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s distinct of Naldrilg, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
by that name. A third Kalvana or 
Kalyani was a i)ortof (^anara, between 
Mangalore and Kundapur, in lat. BP 
28' or thereabouts, on the same river 
as Baccanore, (j.v. 

The quotations refer to the first 
C’alyan. 

c. A.i). 80 90. “The local marts which 
occur ill order after Barygaza are Akabani, 
Su]>para, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saragaiies, but, since Sandanes became its 
master, its trade has been put under restric- 
tions ; for if Greek vessels, even by accident, 
enter its ]K>rts, a guard is put on board, and 
they are taken to Barygaza.” — Pcriplus, ^^52. 

c. A.1). 545. “And the most notable 
^ace.s of ti’i^e are these : Sindu, Orrhotha, 
&alliana, Siboi*. ...” Cosmos (in Cathay, 
&c. p. clxxviii.) 

1G73. “ On both sides are idaced stately 

Alileos, and Dwellings of the Poi'tugol Fi~ 
dolgos ; till on the Bight, within a Mile or 
more of Oullean, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring ,S'era Gi, at which Citv 
(the key this way into that Hebei’s Country J, 
Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed.” — 
Fryei', p. 123. 

1825. “Near Candaulah is a w^aterfall... 
its stream winds to join the .sea, nearly 
opposite to Tannah, under the name of the 
Callianee river.”— ii. 137. 

Prof. Forchhammer has lately do.s- 
cribed the great remains of a Pagoda 
and other buildings vith inscriptions, 
near the city of Pegu, called KAyoni. 
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Cambay, n.p. Written by Mabom- 
medan wiiters Kanhayat^ sometimes 
Kinhayat. According to Col. Tod. the 
originid QGmdu name was Khaonbavati. 
‘ City of tho Pillar.’ Long a very 
famous port of Guzorat, at the head of 
the Gulf to which it gives its name. 
Under the Mahommedan kings of Gu- 
zerat it was one of their chief resi- 
dences, and they arc often called kings 
of Cam hay. Cambay is still a feuda- 
tory state imdor a Nawab. Tho place 
is in decay, owing partly to the shoals, 
and tho extraordinary rise and fall of 
tho tides in tho Gulf, impeding naviga- 
tion. 

c. 051. “From Kambaya to the sea 
about 2 i)jirasangs. From KambtCya to 
Surabiiya (?) about 4 days. . .” — Istakhri^ 
in EUioU i. 30. 

1298. “ Cambaet is a great kingdom . . . 

Ihere is a groat deal of trade . . . Mer- 
erhants c«nne here with many ships and 
cargoes. . . — Marco Poloy Bk. iii. ch. 28. 

1320. * ‘ Hoc vero Oceanum mare in illis 

|)artibus jirinci pal iter habet duos i»ortua: 
uuonnn vnus nominatur Mahabar. et alius 
Cambeth .” — Marino t>an udo, near beginning. 

c. 1420. ‘ ‘ Cambay is situated near to the 
sea, and is 12 miles in circuit; it abounds 
in ajnken.ard, lac, indigo, myrabolans, and 
silk.”-- Conti, in India in XVth Cent. 20. 

1498. “In which Gulf, as we were in- 
fonned, there are many cities of (Uiristians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya.*'--7ioir/?-o, 49. 

150(». “ In Combea h t(3rra de Mori, e il 

suo Ko i* Moro ; €‘l h una gran terra, e 
li nasce turbiti, e spigonardo, e niilo (read 
nifit, see anil), lache, condole, calcedoidc, 
got<mi . . . *’ — lief. diLfo/iai'do Cd* Manser, 
in Arch i rio Star. Ituliano, Aj)p. 

1074. 

“ The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Ts asp and basilisk and toad, 

^yhich makes him have so strong a breath, 
Each night he stinks a queen to death.” 

Hvdibran, Pt. ii, (Janto i. 

Butler hful evidently read the stories of 
MahmOd Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, inVar- 
thema or Purchas. 

Cambay s. In Forrest’s Voyage to 
Morgui Islands, 79. See Comboy, 

Camboja, n.p. An ancient king- 
dom in the eastern part of Indo-China, 
once great and powerful : now fallen, 
and under tho “ protectorate ” of 
Franco, whose Saigon colony it adjoins. 
'The name, like so many others of 
Indo-China since the days of Ptolemy, 
is of Sanskrit origin, being apparently 
a transfer of the name of a nation and 
country on the N. W. frontier of India, 


Kamhcya, supposed to have been about 
the locality of Chitml or Kahristan. 
Ignoring this, fantastic Chinese and 
other etymologies have been invented 
for tho name. In tho older Chinese 
annals (c. 1200 b.c.) this region had 
the name of Fu-nan ; from a period 
after our era, when tho kingdom of 
Camboja had bocomo powerful, it was 
knomi to tho (.^liinoso as Chin-la. Its 
power seems to have extended at one 
time westward, perhaps to tho shores 
of tho B. of Bengal. Iluins of extra- 
ordinary v.astiK'ss and architoctm’al 
elaboration arc' numerous, and hiivo 
attracted groat attention since M. 
Mouhot’s visit in 1859; though they 
had been mentioned bj' Ibth eentuiy 
missionaries, and some of tho buildings 
when standing in splendour wore de- 
scribed by a Chinese visitor at tho end 
of tho 13th centuiT. 

Tho Cambojans ])rf>por call them- 
selves Khiuvr, a name which seems to 
have given liso to singular confusions 
(see Comar). 

The gum Gamboge so familiar in 
us(3, derives its name from this country, 
tho chi('f source of su])i)ly. 

c. “ . . . although . . . bec.ause the 

bolief of th(‘ ]M'oplc of IvJiinilnya (Pegu) was 
tli(‘ samo as that of tho Buddha-bclieving 
men of Ceylon . . . P.arakrama the king was 
living ill peace with the King of Rjbn.anya— 
yet tli(3 ruler of Jlaiu.anya . . . forsook the 
old custom of ]m)viding mainbuiance, for 
the ainbass.adors . . . saying, ‘ Those nies- 
.seiigers are siuit t<) go tf) iKamboja,' and so 
lilnndered .all their goods and jmt them in 
prison in the Malaya country . . . Soon 
aftt^r this lu* seized some royal virgins sent 
by the King of Ceylon to the King of Kam- 
boja . . .’’--Ext. from Ceylonese An, mils, 
])y T. Ilhns Davids in J. A. K. Ii., xli. Pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1295. “Le pays de Teliin-la . . . Les 
gens du jiays le nomment Kan-pbou-tcbi. 
Sous la dyiiastie actuelh;, les livres sacres 
des Tibetains nomment ce jiays !Kan-phon- 

tebi ” — Chinese Account of CFiinla, 

in Abel Rtmmat, Now. Mel. i. 100. 

c. I.5.3.5. “Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast we find the kingdom of 
Camliaia (read Camboia) . . . the; people 
are great wanhu’s . . . and the country f)f 
Camboia ab»>unds in all soi-ts of victuals . . , 
in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . . — Soni- 

niario dd Rtyni in Itnniusio, i. f. 33(J. 

1.5.52. “And tho next State adioining 
Siam is the kingdom of Camboja, through 
tho middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is in 
the r^ons of China . . — Barros, Dec. I. 

Liv. ix. cap. I. 

I 2 
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1572. 

])ag8a per Oamboja Mecom ri<>, 

Que capit&o das aguas He interpreta. . 

CauukHy X. 127. 

Cameeze. s. This word {Jcantls) is 
used in colloquial Hind, and Tamil 
for ‘ a shirt. ^ It comes from the 
Port, camisa. But that woi'd is 
directly from the Arab, kaniixy * a 
tunic.* Was St. Jerome’s Latin woi’d 
an earlier loan from the Arabic, or the 
source of the Arabic, word? The Mod. 
Greek Diet, of Sophocles has Kafxia-iov. 

Cami^sa is, accordin^^ to the Slang 
Dictionary, used in the cant of Duglish 
thieves ; and in more ancient slang it 
was made into ‘ couimisiion' 

c. 400. “Solent militantes hal)ere lineas 
quuM Camisias vocant, sic af )ta8 inembris et 
adatrictas corj)oril)us, ut cxi)editi aint vel ad 
curaum, vol ad jn’aelia .... <juocnni<|ne 
neceHHitaatraxerit.”--/SW/. Hieronijtui Eftid, 
(Ixiv.) ad Fahiohwiy § 11. 

1404. “to William and Richard, my 
sons, all my fair camiBOB. . . .” — Wilf of 
liictiard i^trode, of Newnham, Devon. 

14(^8. “That a very fine camyBa, which 
in P(»rtugal would be worth 300 reis, was 
given hero for 2 fanous, which in that 
country is the equivalent of 30 reis, though 
the value of 30 rein is in that country no 
small matter .” — Jioteiroffc V. da (iamaf77. 

1573. “ The richest of all (the Khoi>s in 

Fez) are where they sell camiBas ” 

—Mamioh Dm. Genera! de Africa, Pt. I. 
Bk. iii. f. 87r. 

Cftinp, s. Ill the Madras Presidency 
an official not at his head-(iuarters is 
always addressed as “ in Camp." 

Camphor, s. There are throe 
camphors : — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dryohalanops aroniatica, 

b. The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Cinnamo-ninm Camyhora . 

(Those are the two chief camphors 
of commerce ; the first immensely 
exceeding the second in market value ; 
see Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. Note 3.) 

C. The camphor of Btumea halmmi- 
fera, D.C. , produced, imd used, in China 
imder the name of mjai camphor. 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
ns 5, 1 ; c, 10 ; a, 80. 

The first western mention of this 
drug occurs, as was 2 >oii^fod out by 
Messrs. Hanbiiry and Pliickiger, in 
the Greek medic^ writer Aetius (see 
below), but it probably came through 
the Arabs, as is indicated by the ^>/i, 
or / of the Arab. Jea/iir, representing 


the Sanskrit karptlra. It has been 
suggested that the word was originally 
Javanese, in which language hdpUr 
appeal’s to mean both * lime * and 
‘ camphor.* 

Moodeen Sheriff says that h&fUr 
is used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘ amber.* Tabashlr (q.v.) is, according 
to the same writer, called ham^kufilry 
“bamboo-camphor ; and ras^kafur 
(mercury-camphor) is an impure sub- 
chloride of mercury. According to the 
same authority, the varieties of cam- 

)hor now mot with in the bazars of S. 

ndia arc — 1. kdfur-i-kaimrl, which 
is in Tamil called paclCcKai {%. c., 
crude) haruppuram ; 2. Hurati kdfur ; 
3. Cliinl ; 4 . Baiai (from the Batta 
country ?). The first of these names 
is a curious instance of the perpetua- 
tion of a blunder, originating in the 
misreading of loose Arabici writing. 
The name is unquestionably fansurl, 
which cai’elcssncss as to points has 
convfa’tod into hiisarl (as above, and in 
Blochmann’s Ain, ]). 711). The camphor 
ai~Jan^flri is mentioned as early as by 
Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, and 
came from a pbico (tailed PaiiHtir in 
Sumatra, perha]>s the same as Barus, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran di’ug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batuta’s 
(iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the inside 
of a cjuie, filling the joints between 
knot and knot, may be exjilained by 
the statement of Barbosa ( 2 ). 204), that 
the Borneo cam 2 ihor as exported was 
2 )ack(ul in tubes of bamboo. This cam- 
pho; L* is by Barbosa and some other old 
wi’iters called ‘ eatable camphor * {da 
manyiare), because used in medicine, 
and with betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
(‘ome from the Sp. ahanfor and can fora, 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
])oints out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name caf ura, and an old Ger- 
man one (Mid. High Germ.) is gaffer 
{Oosterl. 47). 

c. A.p. 540. “Hygromyri cofectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, (»iK)bal8anii lib. i., spicaenardi, 
folij singu. unc. iiii. caipobalsami, ama- 
bonis, amomi, ligiii aloes, sing. unc. ij. 
mastichae, moschi, sing, scrui). vi. quod si 
etia oaphura non deerit ex ea unc. ij ad- 
jicito ” . . . . Aetii Amideni, Librorum xvi. 
Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitate donati, BasiL 
MDXxxv., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940. “ These (islands called al-Ramln) 
abound in gold mines, and are near the 
country of Kan.stir, famous for its camphor. 
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. . i, 338. The same work at 

iii. 49, refers h^k to this possa^ as “ the 
country of Afansurah/^ Probably Mas’fldi 
wrote correctly Fan^urah. 

1298. “ In this kingdc >m of Faiisur grows 

the best camphor in the world, called Cam- 
fera Famuri." — Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506. “ . . e de li (Tenasserira) vien pevere, 
canella, .... caxnfora da manzar e de qucUa 
•non se manza*\..{i. e. both camphor to eat 
and camphor not to eat, or Sumatra and 
China camphor). — Leomti'do Cd* Masner. 

c. 1500. “ The Camphor tree is a large tree 
growing in the ghauts of Hindostan and in 
China. A lumai-ed horsemen and upwards 
may rest in the shade of a single tree .... 
Of the various kinds of camphor the best is 
called Pilidhi or (i>o/(*«r/.”...In some books 
camplior in its natiiral state is called. . 
Bhinisini. — Ain, j>p. 78, 70. 

1623. “ In this shipp we liave laden a 

small parcell of camphire of Barmm, being 
in all 60ra/f «.” — Batavian Lettei\ pubd. in 
Cocka^n Diary, ii. 343. 

1726. “The Persians name the Camphor 
of Baros, and also of Bornet» to this day 
Xafar Canfuri, as it also aj)pears in the 
])rinted text of Avicenna . . and Belfnnensi.'i 
notes that in some MSS. of the author is 
found Kafur Fansuri. . /'—Valentijn, iv.C7. 

1786. ^ “ The Camphor Tree has been re- 
cently discovered in this part of the Sircar’s 
country. We have sent two bottles of tlie 
essential oil made from it for your use.” — 
Jjetterof 2'ippoo, Kirkjwtrick, p. 231. 

1875. 

“ Camphor, Bhimsaini (barns), valua- 
tion 11b. 80 rs. 

Refined cake . . . . 1 cwt. 65 rs.*' 

Table of Customs Dutica on Imports into 
Br. India iip in 1875. 

The first of these is the fine Sumatra cam- 
phor ; the second at ^ of the price is China 
camphor. 


tho Ghauts, from Mt. Dely northward 
to the Goa territory ; and now to tho 
two British districts constituted out of 
that tract, \'iz., N. and S. Canara. 
This appropriation of tho name, how- 
ever, appears to bo of European oiigin. 
The name, probably meaning ‘black 
county*,’ from the black cotton soil 
prevailing there, was properly syno- 
njTnouswith KarydtaJea {shq Carnatic), 
and apparentlj’ a corniption of that 
woid. Om’ (piotations show that 
throughout the 16th century tho tonri 
was a])plied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to tho whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see Narsinga and Beejan'ugffer). 
(Gradually, andprobably owing to local 
application at Goa, where the natives 
seem from tho first to have been 
known to tho Portuguese as (^anarijs,* 
the name became a])propriated to the 
low country on tho coast between Goa 
and Malabar, which was subject to 
tho kingdom in question, much in tho 
same way that tlionamo Carnatic viimc} 
at a latc'r date to be misapplied on the 
other side of tlu^ l^eninsula. 

Th(* Kanara or C^’anurc^so language 
is sj)ok(*n over a largo tract above tho 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (sco 
CahUvcH, Jnfroil. ]>. 33). It is only 
one of s(weral languages spoken in 
the British districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small ])orti()n, viz., near 
Kundapiir. Tain is the chief language 
in the »South(^rn District. 

Kanadam occurs in the groat Tan- 
jore inscri])tion of the 11th century. 


Campoo, s. Hind. Icawpif, corr. 
of tho English “ or more pro- 

perly of the Port, “mmpo.” It is 
used for ‘ a cam]),’ but formerly was 
spedfically applied to the j^artially 
di8cij)lincd brigades under Euroiiean 
commanders in the Mahratta service*, 
thus ; - - 


1803. “ Begum Sumroo’s Campoo h 
come up the ghauts, and 1 am afraid . . 
jomed Scindiah yesterday. Two desertt 
... declared that Pohlman’s Campoo w 
following it:'— Wellinoton, ii. 264. 

1883. “ . . its unhaiipy plains w^ere swe 
oyer, this w^ay and tliat, by the cavalry 
nval Mahratta poAvers, Mogul and Kohi] 
horeemem or campos and yud<im«(battalioi 
under European adventurers. . . .” 
Qvarterly Reviexe, April, p. 294. 


Caiiara, n.p. Properly Kannada. 
Ims name has long been given to that 
part of the West coast which lies below 


151 (». “ Beyond this river commences the 

Kingdom of Naisinga, which contains five 
very large ])!■<» vinces, w ith each a language 
of its own. I’he first, which stretches along 
the co.‘ist to Malabar, is called Tulinate;t 
another lies in the interior . . . ; another 
has the name of Telinga, which (jonfines 
with the Kingdom of C)risa ; another is 
Canari, in which is the great city of Bis- 
naga: and then the kingdom ()f (fiiara- 
rnendel, the language of which is Tarniil.”— 
Barbosa. X 

c. 1535. “ The last Kingdom of the Pirst 

India is called the I’l ov ince Canarim ; it is 
b«)rdered on (me side by the Kingdom of 
(loa andby Anjadiva, and on the other side 
by Middle India or Malabar. In the inte- 
rior is the King of Narsinga, who is chief 
of this country. The s|)eech of those of 

And this tenn, in tin* old Portuguese w'orks, 
means the KtuiLoni jjcojde and language of Goa. 

+ i.e. Tnhi-vadv, or tlie modem District of 8 
Canaivi. 

I Tliis pussiige i:» exceedingly corrupt, and tlie 
version (necessarily imperfect) is made up from 
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Cft n a rim is different from that of the King* 
dom of Deoan and of Ooa.”— Portuguese 
of Bkistem KingUmUt in Ramuaio, 

1^2. “ The third province is called Ca- 

nara, also in the interior. . — Caakinheda^ 

ii. 60. 

And as applied to the language : — 

“The language of the (lentoos is Ca- 

narh.”— J6. 78. 

1552. “The whole coast tliat wc speak 
of back to the Cihaiit [(iaU‘) mountain range 
.... they call (Joncan, and the pe<»ple jiro- 
perly Concanesc {CovqHmijn)f tlnnigh our 
people call them Canarese {Canarijs) .... 

“And as from the (ihauts to the sea on 
the west of the Decan all that strip is called 
Concan, [so fi’oin the (Ihauts to the sea on 
the west of Ganara, always excejiting that 
stretch of 40 leagues of which w'e have 
spoken [north of Moimt Duly] which belongs 
to the same the strip which stretches 

to Cape Comorin is called Malabai’.” — liar- 
ro8t Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

,, “. . . The Kingdom of Canara, 

which extends from the liver called (jiate, 
north of C^haul, to ( Jape CJomorin (so far as 
concerns the interior region east of the 

Ghats) and which in the east marches 

with the kingdom of Orisa ; and the Centoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canara were 
those from whom sjirang the present Kings 
of llisnaga.” — Ibid. Dec. II. liv. v. caj). 2. 

1572. 

“ Aqui se enxerga Id do mar undoso 

Hum monte alto, que corre longamente 

Hervindo ao Malabar de forte ninro, 

Com que do Canara vive seguro.’’ 

(.'(WiofSy vii. 21. 

Englished : 

“ Here seen yonside where wavy waters 
])lay 

a range of mountains skirts the mur- 
muring main 

serving the Malabar for mighty mure 
who thus from him of Canara dwells secure.*’ 

Burton, 

1598. “The land itself e is called Docan, 
and also Canara,”— 49. 

1614. “Its proper name is Chaniathacaj 

which from corruption to corruption has 
come to be called Canara. Dec. 

VI. liv. V. cap. 5. 

In the following quotations the tenn 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
sively, to the territory w hich wc noto 
call Canara : 

1615. “ Canara. Thence to tho Kingdonie 
of the Cannarins, which is but a little one, 
and 5 dayes jom’iiey from Da>/mn.s. They are 
tall of stature, idle, for the iiuist jiart, and 
therefore the greater theeves.”— Drd/ow/orf, 
p. 23. 

1623. “ Having found a good opportunity, 


three— viz., Stanley’s English, from a Su. MS. 
(Hak. 8oc.), p. 79 ; the Portuguese of the Lisbon 
Academy, p. 291 ; and Ramusio’s Italian (i. f. 
299 V.). 


such as I desired, of getting out of Goa, and 
penetrating further into India, that is more 
to the south, to Canara. . .” — P, delta Valle, 
u. 601. 

1672. “ The strin of land Canara, the in- 
habitants of which are called Canarins, is 
fruitful in rice and other food-stuffs.” — Bal» 
dacuSf 98. 

There is a good map in this work, which 
shows ‘ Canara ’ in the modern acceptation. 

1672. * * Descri pti on of Canara and J oumey 
to Goa . — This kingdom is one of the finest 
in India, aU plain country near the sea, and 
even among the mountains all peopled.’*— P. 
Vincenzo Marin ^ 420. 

Here the title seems used in the modern 
sense, but the same writer applies Canara 
to the whole Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673. “ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came aboard.” — Fryei' (margin), ji. 57. 

1726. ‘ * The Kingdom Canara (under which 
Onor, Batticala, and Garcopa are dependent) 
comprises all the western lands lying net ween 
Walkan {Konkan ?) and Malabar, two great 
coast countries.” — Vatentijn, v. 2. 

1727. “The country of Canara is gene- 
rally governed by a Lady, who keeps her 
(Jourt at a Town called Jiaydour, two Days 
Journey from the Sea.” — A. Ham. i. 280. 

Canaut, Conaut, even Connau^hit, 

.s. Hind, fi’om Arab, kandt^ the side- 
wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 

1616. “The King's Tents are red, reared 
on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the (’anq), covering a large Compasse, 
incircled with Canats (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at evei’y breadth, stand- 
ing upright about nine foot high) guarded 
round every night with Souldiers.” — Tei'ry, 
ill Fnrehas, ii. 1481. 

c. 16(50. “ And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Indo»tnn, where the Grandees 
esiiecially are so jealous . . .) I w'as so near 
to the Wife of this Prince (Dara), that the 
Cords of the Kanates . . : which enclosed 
them (for they had not so much as a poor 
tent), were fastned to the wheels of my 
chariot.” — Bernier^ E. T. 29. 

1792. “They passed close to Tippoo’.s 
tents : the canaut* was standing, but the 
green tent had been removed.” — T, Munro, 
in Life, iii. 73. 

1793. “The canaut of canvas . . . was 
painted of a beautiful sea-green colour.” — 
Dironi, 230. 

1817. “A sjiecies of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts.” — Mill, ii. 201. 

1825. Heber writes connaut. — Orig. ed. 
ii. 257. 

Gandahaiy U.p. Kandahar. The 
application of this name now is ex- 
clusively to (a) the well-known city of 
Western Afghanistan, which is the 


^ Mispiinted canaul. 
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object of so mucli political interest. But 
by the Ar. geographers of the 9th to 1 1th 
centuries the name is ai)plied to (b) 
the (?ountry about Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Gaud- 
liar a ^ and the Gandaritis of Strabo. 
Some think the name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the people of Gandhara (jarrying 
■with them the begging-pot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir H. Rawlinson to bo 
identical with a largo sacred vessel of 
stoiu^ pi eserved in a mosque of Canda- 
har. Others think that C^iiidahar 
may represent Alexand ropolis in 
Arachosia. Wo find a thiixl applica- 
tion of the name (c) in Ibn Batuta, as 
well as in earlier and later waiters, to a 
fonnei* port on tlio east slioro of tho 
Gulf of Cambay, Ghandhar in tho 
Broach District. 

a. — 1552. “Those who go from Persia, 
from tlie kingdom of Hora(;am (Khorasan), 
from Bohftra, and all the Western Regions, 
travel to the city which the natives cor- 
iniptly call Candar, instead of Scandar, 
the name by whicli the Persians call AIdx- 
iinder. . . .” — Barros^ IV. vi. 1. 

b. — c. 10^. “ . . thence to the river Chan- 
dniha (Chinab) 12 (jjarasangs) ; thence to 
tlailam on tlu* West of thtj Iklyat (or Hydas- 
})es) IS ; th(*nce to Waihind, cajital of Kan- 
dahar ... 20; thence to Parslntwar 14 . 

— AhBirunl in Elliot, i. OS (corrected). 

C. — c. 1343. “ Fi'oiij Kinbaya (Cambay) we 
went to the town of Kawi {Kauri, opp. Cam- 
bay), on an estuary w here the tide rises and 
falls . . thence to Kandahar, a considerable 
city bidongiiig to the Infidels, and situated 
on an estuary from the sea.'’ — Ihu Batata, 
iv. 57, 5S. 

1510. “ Further on . . . there is another 
place, in the mouth of a small river, which 
IS called Guendari. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a seaport. . .” -Barhom, 04. 

Candareeii, S. In Malay, to which 
language the word apparently belongs, 
kandurl. A tcirm fonncrly apjalied 
to the huncRodth of tho Chinese ounce 
or weight, commonly called by the 
Malay name tahil (see tael), ihyer 
(1673) gives tho Chinese weights 
thus : 

1 Cattee is nearest IG Taies 
1 Teen (Taie ?) is 10 Mann 
1 Mass in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Qnandreen is 10 Cash 
733 Cash make 1 Royal 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

1554. “ In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cxitc, contains 20 taels, 
each tael 16 mazes, each maz 20 enmduryns ; 
also 1 paual 4 mazes, each maz 4 rupoutfs; 
each cui)ong 5 cumduryns.”— A. Nauts, 30. 


161o. We bought 5 greate square 
postes of the Kiuges master car|aenter ; cost 
2 mas 6 condrins ix-r peece.’'“-6VA*#, i. 1. 

Gandy, n.p. A towm in tho hill 
country of Ceylon, which becamo tho 
deposit of tho sacMHxl tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th contuiy, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about lo92. Chitty says the namo is 
unknown to tho natives, who call tht) 
place J/a///7 numm, ‘great city.’ The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misappi-ehcnsion by tlu^ JV)rtaigueso, 
which may be illustrated by the quo- 
tation from Valeiitijn. 

c. 1.530. “ And passing into the heart of 
the Island, theni came to the Kingdom ,>f 
Candia, a certain Friiir Pascoal with two 
com])anions, who w^eic well rec^eived by tho 
King of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that ho gave them a gicat piece of 
ground, and everything needful to nuild a 
churcdi, .and Iiouses for tliem to dwell in.”— 
Couto, Dec. VI. liv. iv. ca]). 7. 

15.52. “ . . . and at throe or four jdaees, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance wdthin this circuit (•>f nunin- 
tains) wdiicli f«)rms a Kingdom called Cande.” 
— Barros, Dec. III. Jnv. ii. cai). 1. 

1645. “Now then as soon as the Ihnpcior 
was come to his Castle in Candi he gavt* 
order that tho GOO captive Dollaiidto’s 
should ])(; distributed throughout his coun- 
try among tlu^ ])easants, and in tho City.” 
— J. J. tSaar's Krieys-JJieust, ‘.17. 

1G81. “The First is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the Christians, ])robably 
from ( which in the (Jhinffitlays Lan- 
guage signifies Hills, for ammig them it is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
Hinyodaynl-nenre, as much as to say ‘Tlie 
City of the (diinqulay peojde, and Manneur, 
signifying tla^ (3iiof or Royal (5ty.’ '’ — 11. 
Knox., JK 5. 

172G. “ Candi, otherwise or named 

in (‘ingalees CondeOnda, i.c. the liigh moun- 
tain country.”' Va.lentijn {Ceylon), 10. 

Candy, A weight u«od in »S. 
India, whi(di maybe stated roughly at 
about oOOlbs., but vaiyingmiich in dif- 
ferent parts. It (Jori'esj)ondr‘d Izroadly 
with th<i Arabian bahar (q.v.), and w’as 
generally equivalent to 20 maimds, 
varying thered’ore with the maiirid. 

Th(i woi’d is Main*, hhandl, ■wTittfjn 
in Tam. and Mai. kandi. Tlio l^oidu- 
gucso w'rite it rxindil. 

1.5G3. “A candil wdiich amomits to 522 
IMmiids” {arrateis). — Garna, f. .oo. 

1,508. “One candiel is little more or less 
than 14 bushels, wherewith they measure 
Rice, Come, and all graine.”--i>hz^c/<o«en,G0. 

] G18. ‘ ‘ 3’he Candee at this place (Batecala) 
containeth neere 500 jxzunds.”— IT. Hwe in 
Puirhas, i. G,57. 
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1710. “They advIaeJlfaat they have sup- 
plied Habib ^Aan with ten oanay of coun- 
try gunpowder.”— In Wheckr, ii. 136. 

c. 1760. Groee gives the Bombay candy as 
20 maunds of 28 lbs. each =500 lbs. ; the 
Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 37ii ^bs. = 746^ 
lbs,; the Anjengo ditto 560 liie.; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the (^^oromandel ditto at 500 
lbs. &c. 

Candy (Sugar-). This name of cn’s- 
tallized sugar, thougli it caino no doubt 
to Europe from the Pers. Aiub. hand 
(Pers. also alaJcar hand; 8p. azuatr 
t^ande ; It, candi and ztirchero cfnidito ; 
PV. sucre candi) is of Indian origin. 
There is a Skt. root Ichand^ to break, 
whence khantlu^ ‘ broken,’ also applied 
in various compounds to giiiuulated 
and candied sugar. But there is also 
Tam. har^kanria, Malayal. kumfi and 
kcil^kandi^ which may have bcicn the 
<lirect Houreo of the 1 'ersiau and Arabic 
adoj)tion of the word, and porhajis its 
original, from a Dravidian word= 

* lum}).’ 

A (lormun writer, long within this 
century, (as we Icani fromMahn (pioted 
in Die/’s Lexicon) appears to derive 
oandy from Oandia, “ because most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought from that island ” 
— a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the -gaiter was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829 !) cha- 
meterizod the book of Marco Polo as 
a “clumsily (jompiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disgmsed as a Book of Travels 
(see Introduction to Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed., pp. 112, 113). 

c. 1343. “A centinajo si vciidc gieii- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, incenso, indaco .... 
verzino scorzuto, zucchero . , . zuoohero 
candi , , . porcellane . . , costo . . 

Pcffohttiy p. 134. 

1461. “ . . . Un aiiUKilctto di balsamo. 

Teriaca bessoletti 15. Zuccheri Meccari (?) 
l)anni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattolc 5 
. . — List of Presents h'oni Sidtan of Egypt 
to the Doge (see under Beiyamin). 

c. 1596. “White sugar candy (kandl safed) 

# . . damis i:»er sei'.'^—Aln, i. 63. 

1627. “ .Sttgat: Candie, or Stone Sugar.” — 
Mimheiv, 2na ed. s. v, 

1727. “The Trade thej’ have to China is 
divided between them and SuiYit . . . the 
Gross of their own Cai-go, which consists in 
Sugar, Sugar-candy, AUom, and some 
Drugs . . . are all for the Surat Market.” 
— A, Ham, i. 371. 

Cau^e, s. A square board, or 
^irtabm pillory of wood, used in 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
I)r. Wells Williams says, as a kind of 


censiu^, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs up to 30lbs., a w'eight 
limited by law. It is made to rest 
on the shoulders uithout chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night {Qiles), 

The C a ague was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the oth centuiy% and is first 
mentioned imder a.d. 481. In the 
Kwimg-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A.i>. 1009) it is called kanggiai 
(modem mandarin hiang - /iia/), 
i,e, ‘ Neck-fetter.’ From this old 
fomi probably the Anamites have 
doiived their word for it, gong^ and the 
CantonoHc k^ang*ka, ‘ tt) wear the 
Cangue,^ a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient tenn with a now orthography. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their owii 
cunga, an ^ ox-yoke,’ or ‘ jiorter’s yok(^ 
for carrjdng bimiens.’ The thing is 
alluded to by M. Pinto and other 
early wiitors on China, who do not 
give" it a name. 

Something of this kind was in use 
in countries of Westem Asia, called 
in Persia doshaha (hdignum). And 
this word is* applied to the Chinese can- 
gue in one of our quotations. Doahaka^ 

I however, is explained in the lexicon 
Bnrliun-i-Kati' as ‘a piece of timber 
with two branches placed on the neck 
of a criminal’ {Qaatrejnhe, in Not, ei 
Extr, xiv. 172, 173). 

1420. “. . made the ambassadors come for- 
ward side by side with certain prisoners . . 
Some of these had a dosJtdka on their necks.” 
— Shah PukEs Mission to China, in Cathay, 
1>. cciv. 

c. 1540. . Ordered us to be put in a 

liorrid prison with fetters on our feet, man- 
acles on our hands, and collars on our necks 
. . .” — F. M, Pinto (orig.) ch. Ixxxiv. 

1585. “ Also they doo lay on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein remaineth 
no more space of hollownesse than their 
bodies doth make : thus they are vsed that 
are condemned to death.” — Mendoza (tr. bv 
Parke, 1589) Hak. Soc. i. 117-118. 

1696. “ He was imprisoned, congoed, tor- 
mented, but making friends with his Money 
. . . was cleared, and made Under-Custo- 
mer. . .” — Baicgei''s Journal at Cochin China 
in Dfdrifmph, Or. Pep. i. 81. 

1727. “With his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bam- 
boos.”— A. Ham. ii. 175. 
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1779. ** Aussitdt on lee mit tons trois en 
prison, des chalnes aux pieds, une oangue au 
ocHi.”— ii«ttrc8 Edif. xxv. 427. 

1797. “The punishment of the cAa, usually 
called bvEuropeansthecangne, is generally 
inflicted for i>etty crimes.” — Staunton ^ Em- 
hasty, &c. ii. 492. 

1878. “ . . . f rapper sur les joues a l aide 
d’une petite lame ae cuir ; c’est, je crois, la 
seule correction inflig^ aux femmes, car je 
n’-en ai jamais vu aucune porter la cangne.” 
— L6on Eoustet, A Tmvei't la Chine, 124. 


Cannanore, n.p. A port on the coast 
of northern Malabar, famous in tho 
early Portuguese history, and which 
still is the chief Bntish militaiy 
station on that coast, with a European 
i*egimont. The name is Kaimnr or 
Kannanur, ‘ Krishna’s Town.’ 


c. 1506. “ In Cananor il suo Re si e zentil, 
e qui nasce zz. (t.c. zenzaH, ‘ginger’): ma 
li zz. pochi e non cusi boni come quelli de 
Polcut .” — Leonardo Ca* Mattel', in Archii'to 
Stovico ItaL, Apj^end. 

1510. “ Canonor is a fine and large city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. . . This Canonor is the port 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.’’ — Varthema, 123. 


1672. 

“ Chamard o Samorim mais gente nova 

« « « 


Farii que todo o Nayre em fim se mova 
Que entre Calecut jaz, e Cananor.” 

Camikt, X. 14. 


By Burton : 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


lo ! at his bidding every Nayr-man hies, 
that dwells ’twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 


CanongO, S. Pers. kamlu-go, i.e. 
‘ Law-utterer ’ (tho first part being 
Arab, froiri Gr. Kav^v), In upper 
In^a, and formerly in Bengal, tho 
remstrar of a tahsU, or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the reports 
of the pativdrls, or village registrars. 

1765. “I have to struggle with every diffi- 
culty that can be thrown in my way by mini- 
sters, mutseddies, congoe8(!) &c. anfl their 
deiiendents.”— Letter from P. Syket, in Car- 
racciolVt Life of Clive, i. 542. 

Canteroy, S. A gold coin fonnerly 
used in the S.E. part of Madras ten’i- 
torj\ It was worth 3 rs. Properly 
Kanthiravi hun (or pagoda) from Kan- 
thirava Raya, who ruled in Mysore 
from 1638 ((7. P. Brown, MS,). See 
DironCs Narrative, p. 279, where the 
revenues of the territory taken from 
Tippoo in 1792 ore stated in Ganteray 
pagodas^ 


Canton, n.p. Ilie gimt seaport of 
Southern China, the chief city of the 
Province of Kwang-tung, whence we 
take tho name, through the Portu- 
guese, whoso older VTiters call it 
Cantdo. The proper name of the city 
is Kioang-chau-fu. 

c. 1535. “. . . (jueste cose . . vanno alia 
China con li lor gnmchi, e a Camton, che h 
Cittk grande. . .” — Somvuti'h de' Bq/ni, in 
Bamutio, i. f, 337. 

1585. “ The Chinos do vse in their pro- 
nunciation to terme their cities with this 
sylable, Fu, that is as much as to say, citie, 
as Tayhin fu. Canton fii, and their townes 
with thissyllable, C’heu.”— Parke’s 
old E. T. (1588) Hak. Soc. i. 24. 

1727. “Canton or Quantung (as the (Uii* 
nese express it) is the next maritime I'ro- 
vince.” -^. Ham. ii. 217. 

Cantonment, S. (Pron. Cantoon- 
ment, with acc(>nt f)ii penult.) This 
English word has become almost ap- 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constantlj' used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is ai)plied to mili- 
tary stations in India, built usually on 
a plan which is originally that of a 
standing camp or “ cantonniont.” 

1783. “I know not the full meaning ()f 
the word cantonment, and a came tins sin* 
gular idace cannot well be tennea ; it more 
resembles a large t<nvn, very many miles in 
circumference. The officers’ biingalos on 
the banks of the 'J’apjKse are large and con- 
venient, ~ Fo7'het, Ijetter in Oriental 
Mevwirs, describing tlie “ Bengal (canton- 
ments near Surat,” iv. 239. 

1825. “ The fact, however, is certain . . . 
tho cantonments at Lucknow, nay Calcutta 
itself, are abominably situated. I have 
heard the same of Madras ; and now the 
lately-settled cantonment of Nusseerabatl 
ap])earK to bo as objectionable as any of 
them.” — Hehcr, ed. 1844, ii. 7. 

1848. “ Her ladyship, our ohl aapiaint- 

ance, is as much at homo at Madras as at 
Brussels -in the canto^ent as under the 
tents.” — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. 8. 

Capel, H. Mahiyal. Kappal, ‘ a ship.’ 
This word has been iiiiporiod into 
Malay and Javanese. 

1498. In the vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the Boteiru deV.de Cama 
we have — 

“Navo ; capell,” i>. 118 . 

1510. “Some others which are ma^le like 
ours, that is in the Ix^ttom, they call capel.” 
— Varthema, 154. 

Capelan, n.p. This is a name 
which was given by several IBth-cen- 
tury travellers to " the mountains in 
Burma from which tho rubies pur- 
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chased at Pegu were said to come ; the 
idea of their distance, &c., being very 
vague. It is not in our power to say 
what name was intended. The i*eal 
position of the ‘*mby-mincs** is 00 
or 70 miles N.E. of Mandalay. 

1506. “. . . e qui lino j)orto ajjpresso 

uno loco che si chiama Acaplen, dove li He 
trova niolti rubini, e Kpinade, e zoie d'ogni 
sorte ,” — Leona Mo di CVd M<imei\ j). 2S. 

1510. “The Bole inerchandise of theHe 
people in jewelH, that is, rubien. which come 
from another city called Capellan, which is 
diBtant from thiH (Pegu) days’ journey.” 
— Varthcvui, 218. 

1516. “ Further inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at ridays journey to the 
Houth-eaBt, ik another city of Gentiles . . . 
called Oapelan, and all r(»und are likewise 
found many and exc<dlent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the, city and fair of Ava, and 
which are better than those of Ava.” - JSccr- 
hom, 187. 

c. iriiio. “'J’his region of Arquam b(»rders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangam, where are many j daces 
inhabited by a not very civilized ])eoi)le. 
These carry musk and rubies to the great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Ar<|uam. . Sommaido dt 
Metjiii, in Jianiusio^ i. 834 r. 

c. 1060. “ . . A mountain 12 days journey 
or thereabouts, from Siren towards the 
Nortli-cast; the name whereof is Capelan. 
In this mine are found great (luantities of 
llubies.” -Tairnticr {¥j. T.) ii. 143. 

Phillips’s Mineralogy (according to 
Ool. Ihirncy) niontions tho locality of 
the ruby as “ the Capelan moun- 
tains, sixti/ mMes frmn a city in 

Ceylon!'''^ [J. >45. Soc. Benyal, ii. 75). 

This writer is coi’tainly voiy loose in 
his geography, and IJana (ed. 1850) is 
not much hotter : 

“The liest ruby sapphires occur in the 
C&pelan mountains, neai* Syrian, p, city of 
Pegu.”— j). 222. 

Capucat, n.p. The name of a place 
on the sea. near Calicut, montioued by 
several old authoi’s, but which has 
now disappeared froui the maps, and 
piobably no longer exists. The proper 
form is uncertain. 

1498. In the Jtotciro it is called Capua. — 
P.50. 

1510. “. . . another place called Capo- 
ffatto, which is also subject to the King of 
Calecut. This place has a very beautiful 
]-»alace, built in the ancient style.” -F«r- 
tficnia, 133-134. 

1516. “Further on . . . is another town, 
at which there is a small river, which is 
called Capuoad, where there are many 
country-born Moors, and much shipping.” — 
Barhom, 152. 1 


1562. “And they seized a great number 
of grabs and vessels belonging to the pwple 
of Ifabkad, and the new port, and Calicut, 
and Funan [i.r. Ponan^f], these all being sub- 
ject to the Zamorin. "—Tokfat-ul^MnJahideeJif 
tr. by Rowlandson, i>. 157. 

The want of editing in this last book is 
deplorable. 

Caracoa, Caracolle, &c., s. Malay 
hura^kurfiy but said to be Arab. Imra- 
kara which Dozy says (s.v. Carraca) 
was, among the Arabs, a merchant 
vessel, sometimes of veiy gi*eat size. 
Crawfurd describes the Malay kura^ 
kura^ as ‘ a large kind of sailing 
vessel ; ’ but tho quotation from Jamc 
shows it to have been tho Malay galley. 
Marrii [Kata-Kata Malayou, 87) says : 

‘ ‘ The Malay kora-kora is a gi’cat row- 
boat; still in use in the ^loluccas. 
Many measure 100 feet long and 10 
wide. Some have as many as 90 
rowers.” 

c. 1330. “We embarked on the sea at 
Lmlhikiya in a big karkura belonging to 
(h‘noeso people, the master of which was 
called Martaiamin .” — Ihn Bntuia^ ii. 254. 

1349. “ I took the sea on a small Iw?'- 

kura belonging to a Tunisian.” — Ibid! i^'. 
327. 

1606. “ The formost of these Galleys or 
Garacolles recovered our vShii)]>e, wherein 
w'as the King of Tarnata.”— « 
Voifaycj F. 2. 

„ “. . . Nave conscerisjl, quam linguil 

jiatri.*! caracora nunciqiant. Navigii genus 
est oblogum, et angustum, triremis instar, 
velis siinul et remis impellitur.”— Jurric, 
TkfS(niru,% i. 192. 

1659. “ Tliev (natives of Ceram, &c. ) hawhed 
these dried heads backwards and forwards 
ill their korrekorres as a special rarity.” — 
Walter Srhnltzcni’s Ost-Indiifchc Itcisc, &c., 
ji. 41. 

1711. “Les Philli]nnes nominentces bati- 
mens caracoas. C’est vne esptice de petite 
galere k rames et h voiles .” — Lettres Kdif. 
iv. 27. 

1774. “ A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with outriggers, having a hi^pit arched 
stem and stern, like the iioints of a half 
moon. . . The Dutch have fleets of them at 
Amboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costas.’' F(yi’rcstj Voyaye to N, Guinea, 23. 
Forrest has a plate of a corocoro, p. 64. 

Caraffe, S. Dozy shows that this 
word, which in English* we use for a 
water-bottle, is of Arabic origin, and 
comes from a root gharaf, ‘to draw’ 
(water), through the Span, garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic woixi is not in 
the dictionaries (see under Carboy). 

Carambola, s. The name given by 
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various old writers on Western India 
to the beautiful acid fruit of the tree 
\n. 0. OxaUdeae\ called by Linn, from 
this word, Avewhoa caramhola. This 
name was that used by the Portuguese. 
De Oita tells us that it was the Malabar 
name. The word karanhal is also 
given by Molcsworth as the Mahratti 
name. In Upper India the fruit is 
called kamranga) Jcamrakhi or Jchamrak 
(Skt. karmara,karmara,harmaraha,kar- 
marancja). * See also under Blimbee. , 
Why a cannon at billiards should bt^ 
called by the French caramhohu/e we do 
not know. 

c. 1530. “ Another fruit is the Xermerik. 
It is fluted with live 8lc. Enskine's 

Jkthtr, 325. • 

1563. “O. An tcinia, pluck me from that 
tree a Caramhola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and we have adojted the 
Malavar name, because that was the first 
region where we got ac(iuainted with them). 

“A. Here they are. 

“it. They are beautiful ; a sort of sour- 
sweet, not 'mv/ acid. . . 

“O. Iliey are called in Canariii and iji 
Pecan camariz^ and in Malay haliinfMt . . . 
they make with sugar a very j Peasant c.on- 
sorve of these . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a ])reserve(l caramhola.”- Oarcidy ff. 46 r, 
47. j 

1598. “There is another fruite called ' 
Oar^holas, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, | 
is bigge as a siiial aple, sower in eating, like ' 
viiripe plums, and most vsed to luake Con- 
serues. {Note by Fa/ iKhums) The fruite 
which the Malabars and Portingales call 
Caramholas, is in Pecan called Camarix, in 
Canar. Camarix ami Carahe/i ; in Malaio, 
Bo/am/ta, and l)y the Persians Chamaroch." 
— 90. 

1072. “ The Caramhola . . as large as a 
pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not rouml 
but shai’i>, resembling the heads of those 
irim maces that were anciently in use.” F. 
Vincenzo Maria^ 352. 

1878. “. . . the oxalic Kamrak."— /a 
Indian Garden, 50. 

C&rat, s. Arab, kirrdt, which is 
taken from the Gr(3ek Kcpdriovy a bean 
of the Kepareia or carob tree {Ceratonia 
siliqua, L.). 

This bean, like the Indian rati (see 
ruttee) was used as a w’cight, and 
thence also it gave name to a coin of 
accoimt, if not actual. To discuss the 
carat fully would he a task of extrenu; | 
complexity, and would occupy several i 
pages. 

Under the name of siliqua it was 

* Sir J, Hooker observes tJ)at the fsu't tl«at. 
there is au acid and a sweet-fruited variety 
of this plant indicates a very old culti> ation. 


the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which again was = J of au 
ounce. Ilonco the curat was = 
an oimcc. 

In the passage from St. Isidore 
quoted below the cerate a is distinct 
froni the siUqua, and = IJ SUiqtiae. 
This wo cannot ex])lam,“ but the 
siliqna, Oraeca vreas the Kipariov; and 
the siliqua. as of a solidus is tho 
paient of tho curat in all its uses. 
Thus wo find the carat at Conslanti- 
no])lo in tho 14th century — of tho 
hyperjHtra or Greek bezant, wfiich was 
a (lobasod rc^presontativo of the solidus; 
and at Alexandria of tho Ai’ahic 
which was a purer i e])roscntativo 
of tho solidus. And so, jis tho Homan 
lutcia signified of any unit ((unnpuro 
ounce, inch) so to a eertain extent 
eaino to signify Dictionaries give 
Arnh, kirrut as “ r,',. of an onnee,'^' Of 
tliis w’o do not know tho ovidonco. 
Tile Unglish (-yelojia’dia s. v. again 
slates that '‘tlio carat was originally 
the 24th jiarl of tlu! 'imtrc, or luilf- 
]K)und, among tlie b’ri'Ticli, from whom 
tlio word came.” I'his sf'nbaice per- 
]ia])s contains more (liau one orroi*; 
but still both of tlu'si^ allegations 
exliibit tho carat as ,1 ,tli ]»art. Among 
oiir goldsmiths tho bum is still used to 
nioasuro tho jiroportionato quality of 
gold; pure gold being put at 24 carats, 

^ gold with -j'-y alloy at 22 carats, with ! 
alloy at 18 carats, &e. And tho wonl 
soiuns also (like anua, q.v.) sometimes 
to have h(‘.en used to express a pro- 
i portionato scolo in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a e-urious jiassago in 
Marco Polo, ([uoted below'. 

The can ft is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As ,J,, of au ounce 
troy this ought to make it 3’ grains. 
Put these carats really ]um 151J to tho 
' ounce troy, so tliat the diamond carat 
is grs. nearly. Tliis w'e jirtisiime 
wuis adojited direct from some foreign 
system in wliich tlio carat uas of 
the local o; iice. 

c. A.D. (i30. “Silifjiia vigesima quai-ta 
pars Kolidi est, ah urhorisKrmiuc vocahiiluni 
teriens. Cerates ob< 'li j )ars media est siliquR 
I habciis unam semis, liaiie latinitas semi- 
i obulu vocat : Cerates autem (Iraece, Patine 
siliqiia c(»rmiu int<‘r)»ietatur. Obulus sili- 
•piis tribiis a))peuditvir, ha]»ens errates duos, 
calcosqiiatmir.’’— liisiMlmm Opera 
(ed. Paris, 1001), p. 224. 

1298. “The (ireat Kiuin sends his com- 
inissioners to the Province to select hmr or 
five hundred ... of the most beautiful 
young women, according to tho scale of 
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lieauty enjoined ujwn them. The cominis- 
HionerH . . aenemblo all the ^ItIh of the i>ro- 
vince, in i)reHence of appraisern ai>i>ointe<l 
for the jmrpoHC. These carefully survey 
the jKiintK of each girl. , . They will then 
net down some as estimated at IG carats, 
Home at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, accord- 
ing to the Hum of the Injauties or defects of 
each. And whatever Htandard the (Ireat 
Kaati may liave fixed foi- those that are 
to >)e brought to hin», whether it bo 20 
carats or 21, the cominisHioners select the 
re(|uire(l num})er from those who have at- 
tained that Htandard.” — Marco PoJoy 2nd 
ed. i. 3r)0-.3r)l. 

1073. “A Ktone of (»ne Carrack is Avoith 
lOf.” /V//rr, 214. 

Caravan, H. 1*. laraum; a convoy 
of truv(dl(!rs. Th(^ Anil), kajila is 
more gmuTally usod in India. The i 
word is Ibimd in Fi’onch us early as j 
the 13tb century [J/ittre). A (jiiota- | 
tion Ix'low shows that the Eiif^lish | 
trunsfei* of the word to a W’hcel(Kl con- 
voyanc(i for travellers (now tor goods 
also) dates from the 17th century. 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
sf'eins to liave ac(|uired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
analogous bus is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270. “ Meanwhile the convoy (la cara> 
vana) from ^rortosa . . . anned Hcven ves- 
sels in such wise that any one of theme<mhl 
take a galley if it ran alongside.” — fVo’o- 
nk'fv of JamcH of Ara(fon. tr. by Ft>»ici\ i. 
370. 

1330. “1 )e hac ci vitate recedens cum cara- 
vanis et cum cjuadam societate, ivi versus 
Indiam Superiorem.” — Friar Odoric^ in 
(hithaff. i\:c. ii. A]*]), iii. | 

1^4. “Jbmonda che ravomo, vedemo : 
veuireuna giandissimacarovanadicaminolli j 
c. lii Saracini, che recavaiio sjjezierie delle 
parti d’ India."™ Frcscolxtldiy (i4. 

c. 1420. “ Is ad(»Iescens ah Jlamasco Sv- ( 


autrement en rran 9 ois, ninon \ti Car- 
bachara : et nour le syauoir donner a en- 
tendre, il fault supposer qu’il n’y a I^int 
d’hostelleries es pays ou domaine le Turc, 
ne de lieux ]»our He loger, sinon dedens celles 
maiHons publiques ap])elMe Carbachara. . .” 
— Ohucrratiom par P. lieloa, f. 50. 
ir»G4. “ Hie diverti in diverHorium publi- 
i cum, Caravasarai Turcae vocant . . . va^- 
j turn est aedificium . . . in cujus medi<» 
i patet area iM)neTidis sarcinin et camelis.” — 
I JUi»fteijiiii, Kpist. i. (}). 35). 

irdO. “ . . , a great bazar, enclosed and 
roofed in, \vherc they sell Htuffs, clothn, &c. 
with the Houne of the Mint, and the great 
caravanserai, which bears the name of Lain 
BcUf (because Lala Beig the Treasurer gives 
■ audiences, ami does his business tliere) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
the (Jhilac or people of (Ihilaii." — P, deUa 
Vitf/c (from Is|)iihan) ii. 8. 

1G27. “At Paad Ally we found a neat 
Carravansraw or Inne . . . built by meiiM 
charity, to give all civill ])aHsi*ngei-s a rest- 
ing ]dace yratiH : tokee|H) them from the in- 
jurv of tlieeves, beasts, weather, &c.” — Hcr- 
I IcrU 1 ‘. 124. 

' Caravel, k. This often occurs in the 
old Portugucisc narratives. Tlie word 
is alleginl to be not oriental, but Celtic, 
and connected in its origin witli the old 
British coracle ; see the quotation from 
Isidore of Seville', the indication of 
which ^yv. owe to Bluteau, s.v. 

The Portuguese caravel is desciibed 
by tbo latter as a ‘ round vessel ’ (i. c., 
not long and sliarj) like a galley), with 
late^oii sails, ordinarily of 200 tons 
burthen. 

The character of swiftness attributed 
fo the* caravel (see both Damian and 
Bacon below) has suggested to us 
Avliotbew the word bad not come rather 
from the Persian Gulf — Turki, karu^ 
tnd^ ‘a, scout, an outpost, a vanguard.’ 
J )(>ubtJf‘ss thoiv are ditficiiltics. Thus 


i-iae, iibi niercatiirac gratia ciat, |>ercepta I 
priuH Arabum lingua, in ceetu inercatoruin 
--hi Hcxccnti ci-ant— quain ^'nlgo caroanam 
dicunt ..." A. Couti, in Poyyian dv Varic- 
Uite Fortunni. I 

1627. “ A Caravaiiis a convoy of souldicrs 1 
for the safety of merchants that tratiell in the 1 
East Couiitreys,” — Miushew, 2nd ed. s. r. \ 

1674. “ Caravan or Karavan (Fu. carn- 
a P envoy oi ^onldvexs ior the eafety 
of McrchantfA that travel T)y Isanti. Also 
late corruptly used with us for a kimf of 
Waifijon to carry jMissengers to and from 
Eondon.” — Ghmographia^ &c. by J, E. 


Caravanseray, s. P. Icanvumarai ; 
a seray (q.v.) for the I’ecoption of cara- 
vans (q.v.). 



tlu* woi’d is found in the follonnng 
])assage, quoted from the life of 8t. 
Nilus, who died o. 1000, a date 
hardly consistent with Turkish oiigiu. 
But the Ijatiii translation is by Cardinal 
Sirlct, c. 1550, and the word may have 
been changed or modified; 


tvow\tav\t ewhn \\\ wnaipiaque Calahiiae 
vogionc peihcere navigia. . . Id autem non 
feivntes Rnssani cives . . . simul irinientes 
"'‘"Sia «ombu8sermit et 

Vi. ciS m and Durand, 

c. (138. “ Carabus, paiua scafa ex viminn 
Sf waebet coriogenuenavi- 

1492. “ So being one day imijortnned by 
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the said Christopher, the Ca^olio King w-as 
iiersuaded by hixn that nothing should keep 
him from making this experiment ; and so 
effectual was this persuasion that they fitted 
tmt for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 141)2, with 
120 men, sail was nnule from Giules.*’— 
v/wrr// of the H. of the WeBUrii Indks, hy Pktm 
Martircm JRamimio, iii. f. !• 

1500. “Iti'in traze della Mina d'oro dt‘ 
(xinea ogn anno ducati 120 mila die yieii 
ogni iiiise do’ caravelle con ducati 10 mila.’ 

< — Leonardo di Ca^ Masser^ p. 30. 

1549. “Viginti ct qiiinque agiles nanes, 
quas et caravellas ilicimus, qu<» genere 
iianinm .soli Lusitani utmitur.'' -Ikiminnl 
a, f/ocB, DkiiBi's OppiojnatiOf ed. 1002, j). 289. 

15.52. “ Ils irichbrent les bonlees do hairs 

Karawelles ; ornfeivnt hnirs vaisseaux do 
jiavillons, et 8’avanct3rcnt sur nous.’'— /%// 
.4//, p. 70. 

c. 1015. “She may sjiare mo her inizon 
and her bonnets ; I am a carvel to lier." — 
Jieaiun. d- Flct.., Wit without Moiu ii., i. 1. 

1024. “Sunt etiaiii naves quaedam imn- 
ciae (piao ad officium celeritati.s ajqiosite 
exstnietae sunt ((pias camellas vocant).’’ - 
JkicoUy Hist. V<ntoriun. 

188:1. “ The dee])-sea fishing boats called 
MarhodA . . . are carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . .” — A<hort Account 
of Homhaii Fisheries, by 1). (i. Macdonald., 
M.I). ‘ 

Carboy, «. A largo glas.s bottle 
holding several gallons, and generally 
ctoverod with wickoi-work, well-known 
in England, where it is ehiotiy used to 
convey acids and corrosive liquids in 
bulk. Tliough this is not an Anglo- 
Indian wojd, it conie.s (in the form 
k(trulrtt) from Eer.sia, as Wcnlgwood 
has pointed out. Kaempfer, whom wo 
quote from his description of the wine 
trade at Shiraz, gives an exact etching 
of a carboy. Littr6 mentions that tiu; 
late M. Mohl referred caraffe to the 
.same original ; but see that W'ord. 
Kara ha is no doubt connected with 
Ar. kirha, ‘ a large leathern milk- 
bottle.’ 

1712. “Vasa vitrea, alia sunt maj»»va, 
ninjmllacea, et circuniducto scirj/o tuniciitu^ 
(luae vocunt Kar&bd . . Venit Karafta una 
ajnid vitriarios duobus mamudi, rare ca- 
riu.s.”— A’aewjjo/o*, Anwen. Exot. 379. 

1800. “Six corabahs of rose-water.” — 
Si! men, Emh. to Ava, p. 488. 

1813. “Carboy of Rosewater. . .” — Mil- 
hum, ii. 330. 

1875. “ People who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
generally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge liottles called “Kuraba” holding 
about a dozen quarts.” — Maegrepnr, Jour mat 
through Khorassan, &c. 1870, i. *37. 


Carcana, Carconna, s. H. from 

1*. kd rich ana, a place where business 
is done ; a workshop ; a dcjiartmental 
establishmimt such as that of the com- 
missariat, or the artillerv iiark, in tho 
field. 

c. 175(). “In reply, Hydur pleaded his 
poverty . . . but he ])romised that as soon 
as he sluaild liave establislu^d his ])ower, 
and had time to regulate his d(‘partments 
(K&,rkhanaj§,t), the amount shouUi 1 h' pahl.” 
— HnsAcin Ali Khan, Histon/ of Hndnr 
Naik, p. 87. ... 

1800. “ The elephant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may as well keep him till wt‘ 
meet.” — WcHington, i. 144. 

1804. “If the (bullock) establishment 
should be fonued, it .should be in regular 
Karkanas.”— iii. 512. 

Carcoon, S. Mahr. hlrknn, ‘ a 
clerk,’ which is an adcqition of the 
Per.sian kdr-kiin {/acicndoruin factor) 
(u* ‘ manager.’ 

182(5. “My benefactor’s chief carcoon or 
clerk, allowetl me to sort out and direct 
di‘spatches tt> officers at a distanee wlio be- 
longed to the Command of the great Sawant 
Rao.” Fandurang Hari, 21. 

Carical, n.p. Etymology douhtful. 
Kitntikkdl (Tamil), h’ra. Paolino says 
it moans ‘ Bhiek rock.’ A h’ronch 
se.ttlement within the limits of Tan j ore 
district. 

Carnatic, n.p. Karnataka and 
Karndfaka, Skt. adjective^ forms from 
Karndta. oi* Kdrndhu This word in 
native use, according to Bp. ( ’aldwcdl, 
denoted the Telngu and (5inarcs(! ])(! 0 - 
ide and their language, but in proccsss 
of time became specially the iqqielhi- 
tion of the ])eople .s]K;aking (’anai‘e.se 
and their language. * Tlio Mahomnu!- 
dans on their ai-i’ival in S. India found 
a I’cgion which embracers Mysore^ and 
part of Tclingana (in fact Ihe kingdom 
of Vijayanagara), calh'd the Karnd- 
taka, country, anil this was identical in 
applicatiou (and probably in etymo- 
logy) with th(i Qanara connti v (f/.v.) 
r o/' the. older Vortw^uose writers. The 
Karnataka hocumn extended, esjii'ciully 
in connection with tho rule of the 
Nabobs of Arcot, who ji.artially oc,- 
eupied the Vijayanagara tenitoiy, 
and wei*e known as Nawahs of tho 
Karnataka, to tlie couiitiy below tho 
Ghauts, on the eastern fiide‘ of the Pe- 
ninsula, just as the other form Canara 
had become extended to tho country 


' DiorUlinn Grammar, 2n(l ed., IntroiL, p. S4. 
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below the western Ghauts ; and even- 
tually among the English the term 
Carnatic came to bo understood in a 
sense more or less restricted to the 
eastern low country, though never 
quite so absolutely as Canara has be- 
come restricted to the wt^stern low 
countiy. The term Carnatic is now 
obsolete. 

c. A. l). 550. Tn the Brihai-SaMta <»f Varn- 
hamihira, in the enumeration of neoj)loKan(l 
rojdonH of the H(mtli, we have in Kern’s traiiH- 
lation {^J, R. Ah. Sor. N.S. v. KI^) Karnatk ; 
the original fonn, which iH not given by 
Kem, IH Kamata. 

c. A.i). 1100. In the latei* Sanskrit litera- 
ture this name often occurs, r.ff. in the 
Katlumn'itHdf/fn'a, or ‘Ocean for Rivers 4»f 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) of 
the beginning of the 12th (’entury, by 
Soinadeva, of Kashmir ; but it is n<»t jios- 
sible to att^h any very ])rocise intianing to 
the W(»r(l as there use<l. 

A.I). 1400. 'I’lie word also (Kjcurs in the in- 
Hcri[)tions of the Vijayauagara dynasty, (.(/. 
in one of A.d. 1400. {EIciil. oJ Indian 
PaJavoffrujilijiy 2nd ed. ])1. xxx.) 

1008. “ In the land of Karnataand Vidy- 
anugara was the King Mahendra.” yVin/- 
nathd'H H. of Baddhinm^ by Schi<fn()% 1». 207. 

c. 1010. “The Zamindars of Singaldi]» 
((’eylon) and Karnatak came uj) with their 
forces and expelled Shoo Kai, the nder of 
the Dakhin.” -Flrinlda in Elliot^ vi. 540. 

1014. See <iuotation from (’onto under 
Oanarn. 

c. 1()52. “ (iandicot is one of the strong- 

est Cities in the King<lom of Camatica.”- - 
2\iVi‘i'nivi\ E. T. ii. 08. 

c. 1000. “The Hals of theKarnatik, Mah- 
ratta (country), and Telingana, were subject 
to the Ibil of IJidar.’’ — 'Anml-i-i^dihf in 
Elliot, vii. 120. 

1073. “ I rec.eived this information from 
the natives, that the Cana tick country 
reaches from (ionpola to the Zamrrhin'n 
Cknmtry of the MaJaltarn along the Sea. 
and inland u]) to the Pepper Mountains of 
Sunda. . . Bcdmvir, four Hays .bairney 
hence, is the Capital (Mty.” — Fn/er^ 102, in 
Letter IV., A Relation of the Canatick 
Coantrp . — Here he identifies the “Cana- 
tick ” with Canara below the Ghauts. 

So also the coast of Canara seems 
mount in the following : 

c. 1700. “Though the navigation from 
tile Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or sevendegrees. 

— i. 232. 

c. 1700. “The Carnatic or i)rovince of 
Arcot ... its limits now are ^catly in- 
ferior to tliose which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north ; the gTeat 
chain of mountains to the west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 


Tanjorc, and Maissore to the south ; the 
sea brnmds it to the oast.”— /Wd. II. vii. 

1752. “ Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . with 
this immense force . . . made an incursion 
into the Kamatic Balaghaut.”— fTuwcm 
AH Khan, Hhtoryof Hydur Naik, 148. 

1702. “I hope that our aenuisitions by 
this ]>eace wdll give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier of 
our |M>Hsessions, both in the Carnatic, and 
on tne coast of Malabar, as to render it 
difficult for any jxiwer above the Ghauts to 
invacle us.” —Lord Cornwall in's Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr, ii. 96. 

1826. “ f ’amj) near Chillumbrum (Carna- 
tic), March 21st.” This date of a letter of 
Bj*. Heber's is i)robably one of the latest 
instances of the use of the term in a natural 
way. 

Carnatic Fashion. See under Be- 
nighted. 

Carrack, n.]). An island in the 
u]»p<n- part of the Persian Gulf, which 
lias beiui niori^ tluin onco in British oc- 
cupation. Properly Kharak. It is so 
written in Jauherfs Edrisi (i. 364, 
372). But Dr. Badger gives the mo- 
dern Ainbic as el-KhdriJ, which would 
rciiresont old Persian Khariy. 

0 . 830. “Kharek . . . cette isle qui aim 
farsakh en long et en large, produit du bl(!?, 
<les palmiers, etdes vignes.”—/^)) 

Imi, in J. Ah. ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 150.3. “Partemhfsi da Basora si passa 
200 miglia di Golfo co’l m.are a banda destra 
sino die si giunge ndl' isola di Carichi. . 

— (*. Federiei, in liamnHio, iii. 386 r. 

1727. “The Islands of Carrick ly, about 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Boiv~ 
rhier."' — A. Ham. i. 90. 

1758. “Tlie Baron . . immediately sailed 
for the little island of Karec, where he safely 
landed : having attentively surveyed the spot 
heat that time laid the plan, which he after- 
wards executed with so much success.” — Ives, 
212 . 

Carrack, s. A kind of vessel of 
burden from the middle ages down to 
the end of the 17th contuiy. The 
character of the earlier carrack cannot 
be precisely defined. But the larger 
cargo-ships of the Poiiruguese in the 
trade of the 16th century were generally 
so styled, and these were sometimes of 
enormous tonnage, vith 3 or 4 decks. 
Chamoc‘k.(il/arMic Arcliiiectiire, ii., p. 
9) has a ])lato of a Genoese carrack 
of 1542. Ho also quotes the descrip- 
tion of a Portuguese carrack taken by 
Sii- John Barrough in 1592. It was 
of 1,600 tons bui’then, whereof 900 
merchandize; earned 32 brass pieces 
and between 600 and 700 passengers (?) ; 
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was built with 7 decks. The W’ord (L. 
liat.) carraca is regarded by Skoat as 
proj>erly cdvrica, from carn’care, It. 
cttricare^ to lade, ‘ to charge.’ This 
is possible ; but it would bo well to 
examine if it be not from the Aj*. /m- 
rukuh^ a woi^d which the dictionaries 
explain as ‘ fire ship ; ’ though this is 
certainly not always the meaning. Ibn 
llatuta uses it, twi(-o at least, for a 
state barge or something of that kind 
(see Cathatf and the Way Thither^ p. 
499, and Urn Hat. ii. 11(1; iv. 289). 

The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi, e. //., I. i. HJl ; I. ii. Gfi ; and 
11. i, 24. (luatrcmere at the ]dace 
first < I noted observes that the hardkah 
was not a lire shi}) in our sense, but a 
vessel xs'ith a high deck from wHch fire 
eould be thrown ; but that it could 
also be used as a transport vessel, and 
was so used on sea and land. 

Since writing this wo obseiwc that 
Dozv is inclined to derive carraca, 
(which is old in Spanish ho says) from 
icardliir, the plural of knrkdr or 
karkflra (s(^e Garacoa). And karktlra 
itsidf ho thinks may have como fi’om 
carricare, which already occurs iit St. 
J(Tomo. So that Mr. Skeat’s origin is 
]>ossibly correct. 

1338. “. . . after that we embarked at 
Venice <»n boai’d a certain carrack, and 
sailed d»»wn the Ailriatic Sea .” — Friar Fan- 
qmi in dathnii, &c. 231. 

138,3. “Eodein tempore venit in magma 
teiujieHtate ad Sandevici ijortum navis (jnam 
dicunt carika (mirae) magnitudinis, plena 
tlivitiis, (piae facile^ inopiam totius terrae 
releyare potuisset, si ijicolarum invidia jier- 
mi>is.sct.” -2\ WaJHinrfhamf Hust. Afifflic.. 
])}’ H. T. Riley, 1884, ii. 83-84. 

1548. “J.)e I’hesauro nostro mnnitionnm 
artillariorum, 3'ontorum, Pavilionum, jiro 
Efpus navi))n.s caracatis, Galeis et aliis navi- 
bus (inilniscnnuiue. . .” — Act of Edw. VI. 
in Jtt/mer, xv. 175. 

1552. “ Tls avaient 4 bai(}ues, grandes 

comme des karrdka . . ’Ab’, j). (>7. 

ir>(>(>-C)8. “ . . . abmt the middle of the 
month of Ramazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Fiinan and Fandrecah [/.r., 
I*onany and Pandarani, (i. v.], having 
sailed out of the former of these j^orts in a 
fleet of 12 grabs, caT)tured a caracca Ix*- 
longing to the Franks, which had arrived 
fi*()m Bengal, and which was laden’ with rice 
and sugar ... in the year i>7(; another 
l)arty ... in a fleet of 17 grabs . . . made 
capture off Shaleeat (see Chalia) of a large 
caracca, which had sailed from Cochin, 
having on Iward nearly 1,0(X) Franks . . 

— Tohftti-uJ ’Mujahideen ^ p. 1.59. 

150G. *‘It comes as farre short as . , . 
a cocke-boate of a Garrick.*’— y’. Na^h, Hare 


with you to Saffron Walden ^ repr. by J. P. 
Ctdlyer, p. 72. 

1613. “They are made like carraoks, only 
strength and st(*rage."— Rroam. d Flet., The 
Coxcumh, i. 3. 

161,5. “After we had given her chase for 
about 5 hours, her ci>loiirs and bulk disco- 
vered her to be a very great Portugal car- 
rack bound for Cloa." -Terry in Fnrehas. 

1620. “ The harbor at Nangasiujue is the 
best in all .Tapon, wheare there may 1,000 
seale of shipps ridt* landh>ckt, aiid the 
greatest shi])i)s or carickes in the world . . 
ride before the towne within a cable’s length 
of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom wat(‘r at least.” 
— Letter to Jiataria, ii. 313. 

c. 1620. “ T1 faut atteudre la des Pilotes 

du lieu, (jue les (Touverneurs de Bom bairn 
et de Marsagao out soin d'<*iivoyer tout a 
riietire, ]>our conduire le Vaisseau h 
Tnrumba [/.e., Ti’ombayJ oh les Caraques 
(Hit coustnm*' d'hyverner.” — Jtouticr . . . deit 
Judes Or., by Afeixo da, Motta^ in Thevenot. 

V. 1635. 

“The bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 
play ...” 

Waftrr, Jiatlfc of the Stnmuvr Islands. 

1(»53. “. . . jMMir moy il me vouloit loger 
en son I’alais, et (pie si i’auois la volonttl de 
retouriier a Lislxnie i)ar mei’, il me feroit 
embanpier sur l(;s premieres Karaques. . 

— J)r la lloullayC’lv’don:., ed. 1(»57, j). 213. 

1660. “ And furtliei*, L'liat every Mor- 
eliant 3>enizen who shall hereafter sliij) any 
(iloods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
(Jalley shall }>ay to your Majesty all luaumu* 
of Ousbuns, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alie-ii ))orn out of the Realm.” -Act 
12 (^ar. 11. cai). iv. s. iv. (’roiinage and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680. “To this ( 5ty of the floating . . . 
which foreigners, witli a little variation from 
carrocos, call carracas.” F/V/ro, ijnoted hy 
JHute.au. 

1684. “. . . there was a Carack of Portu- 
gal cast away up<»n the Reef having on hoard 
at that Time 4,000, CKX) of (hiilders in (1 old . . 
a present from the King of Siam to the King 
of Portugal.” — Cowley, 32, in Daitijncr'sVoy- 
ayes, i\ . 

Carraway, h. This word for th(^ seed 
of Carum mnt/, Jj., is (probably through 
Sp. alcararea) from Arabic kardwiyd. It 
is curious that the English form is thus 
closer to tb(^ Arabic, than eitheu- tho 
Sl^anisli, or the Ib'ciicli and Italian 
carri, which last has y)u; .sod into Scotch 
as carvy. Rut thf^ Ai'abic- itstdf is a 
coiTiiidiou of Lat. r.areum, or Gr. Kapov 
[jJozy). 

Cartmeel, S. This is, at least in the 
Punjab, tho ordinaiy form that ‘ mail- 
I cart ’ takcis among the natives. Such 
I inversions arc not uncommon. Thus 
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Sir David Ochterlony was always 
called by the Sepavs Loui-okhtar. In 
our memory an officer namc<l Hdroyd 
was always called by the Sepoys 
Eoydal. 

CartOOCe, S. A cartiidge. Kdrtus^ 
Sepoy Hina. 

Cash, s. A name applied by Euro- 
peans to sundry coins of low value in 
various parts of the Indies. The word 
in its original fonn is of extreme an- 
tiquity, “Sansk. karsha ... a weight of 
silver or gold equal to of a Tidd ” 
( Williains, Ski. Diet. ; and see also aNoto 
on the karsha, or rather karshdpanay as 
a copper coin of gi’cat antiquitj^ in E. 
Thomas’s Pathdn Kinya of Dehliy 361, 
362). Eroiii. the Tamil fonn kasuy or 
perhaps from some Konkani fonn 
which wo have not traced, the Portu- 
guese seem to have made caixay whence 
the English cash. In Singalese also 
kdai is used for ‘coin’ in general. 

The English term was aiqu’opriatod 
in the monetaiy system which pre- 
vailed in S. India up to 1818; thus 
there was a cop]>cr coin for use in 
Madras struck in England in 1803, 
which boars on the reverse, “XX 
Cash.” * Under this system 80 cash— 
1 fanam, 42 fanams=l star pagoda. 

But from an eai'ly date the Portu- 
guese had applied caim to the small 
money of foreign systems, such as 
those of the Malay Islands, and espe- 
cially to that of the Chinese. In China 
the word cash is used, by Europeans 
and their hangers-on, as the synonym 
of the Chinese le and tsieiiy wnich are 
those coins made of an alloy of copper 
and lead with a s(piaro hole in the 
middle, which in former days ran 
1000 to the liamj OY tael (q*v.), and 
which are strung in cei’tain numbers 
on cords. Rouleaux of coin thus 
sti’ung are represented on the siu’- 
viving bank-notes of the Ming Dynasty 
(a.d. 1368 onwards), and probably were 
also on the notes of their Mongol pre- 
decessors. 

The existence of the distinct Eng- 
lish word cash may probably have 
affected the form of the coiTuption 
before us. This word had a Euro- 
pean origin from It. caasOy French 
caiaaey ‘ the money-chest; * this word in 
book-keeping having given name to the 


* A figure of tUis coin is given in Ending. 


heading of account under which actual 
disbursements of coin were entered (see 
Wedgimody s.v.). In Minsheu (2nd 
ed. 1627) the present sense of the word 
is not attained. He only gives “ a 
tradesman’s or Counter to keepe 
money in.” 

1510. “They have also another coin called 
cat, 10 of which go to a Uire of silver.” — 
Vftrthcmay 130. 

,, “ In this country (Calicut) a great 

number of aj^es are produced, one of which 
is worth 4 casse, and one casse is worth a 
quattriuo." — Ihid. 172. 

(Why a monkey should be worth 4 cnaac 
is obscure). 

1508. “You must understand that in 
Smuixf there is also no other kind of money 
than certaine cop])er mynt called Caixa, of 
the bignes of a HollSdes doite, but not half 
H»> tliicke, in the middle M'hereof is a hole to 
hang it on a string, for that commonlie they 
put two Imndreth or a thousand viwn one 
string .*’ — Linuchotaiy 34. 

KjOO. “Tliose (coins) of Lead are called 
oazaB, whereof 1600 make one mas.” — John 
Daviay in PurrhaSy i. 117. 

1600. “ Ils (les Chinois) apportent la mon- 
noye <ini a le cours en toute I’isle de lava, 
ct Isles circonvoi sines, laquelle en iSgue 
Malaitpie est appelle.e Cas. . . Cette mon- 
noye est jettee en moule en Chine, a la 
ViJle de C’hineheu.” — Houtmtn, in Nav. dea 
HoUandoiSy i. 30, h, 

1711. “Doodos and Cash are Copjier 
C’oins, eight of the former make one Pan- 
ham, ami ten of the latter one Dot)do.” — 

LorkiffTy 8 . 

1718. “Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Pano).” — Propagation of 
the (roapif in the Ka»ty ii. 52. 

1727. “At Atcheen they have a small 
Coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
12 to 1600 of them goes to one Maccy or 
— A. Ham. ii. 100. 

c. 1750-60. “At Madras and other parts 
of the coast of Conuriandel, 80casches make 
a fanam, <ir 3d. sterling ; and 36 fanams a 
silver pagoda, or 7s. 8d. sterling .” — GroaCy i. 
282. 

1790. “ So far am I from giving credit to 
the late Government (of Madras) for oecono- 
my, in not making the necessary prepara- 
tions for war, according to the positive 
orders of the Supreme Government, after 
havine received the most gross insult that 
could De offered to any nation ! I think it 
very possible that every Cash of that ill- 
judged saving may cost the Company a 
crore of nq^es.” — Letter oiLoixi Comic^lia 
to E. J. Hollond, Esq., see the Madras 
Courievy 22nd Sept. 1791. 

1813. At Madras, according to Milbum, 
the coinage ran : 

“10 Cash=l doodee ; 2 doodeea^\ pice ; 8 
doodeea^l single fanam,” &c. 
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The following shows a singular cor- 
ruption, probably of the Chinese tsien, 
and illustrates how the striymg after 
meaning shapes such corruptions : — 

1870. “All money transactions (at Man- 
wyne on the Burman-Chinese frontier) are 
effected in the copi)er coin of China called 
“cAonf/r,” of which about 400 or 500 go to 
the rui>e<\ These coins are generally strung 
on cord,”&c . — Report on the Countrif tlmimjh 
whieh the Force futssal to meet the Governor^ 
}>y W. «1. Charlton f M.D. 

An intennediate step in this trans- 
formation is found ill Cocks’s Japan 
Jounial, imssira, e.g. ii. 89. 

“But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalit(*e and devotion of these 
lieathen i>eoi»le, who thronged into the. 
Pagod in iiniltetudes one after another to 
cast nn^ney into a littel chapoll befi>re the 
idalles, most parte .... being (jim or 
)»rass iiionpy, whereof 100 of them may 
vallie sMin lOd. str., and are about the 
bigiies (»f a 3d. English money.” 

Cashew, S. The tree, fruit, or nut of 
the occideiitale, an Ameri- 

can tree which must have boon intro- 
duced early into India by the Portii- 
guoso, for it was widelj’^ diffused as 
an apparently wild tree long before 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
dewribod as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who tvToto in 1578. Ci’awfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
Archi}>e]ago, off the coast of Camboja 
[Emh, to Si((m, &c., i. 103). 

The name appears to bo S. American, 
acajou, of which an Indian form, 
htljn, has been made. 

The s(»-called fniit is the fleshy to]) 
of the ]>oduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degi’eo, whilst the 
kernels, which are I’oasted and eaten, 
aril cpiite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of 
Cad/u gum. 

1578. “ This tree gives a fruit called com- 
monly Cain ; which being a good stomachic, 
and of go(Kl flavour, is much esteemed by all 
who know it. . . . This fniit does not grow 
everywhere, but is found in gardens at the 
city of Santa (’ruz in the Kingdom of Co- 
chui.” — C. Acoita, Tractado, 3^ aeqq. 

1598. “ Cajnt groweth on trees like apple- 
trees, and are .of the bignes of a Peare.” — 
Linitchoten, p. 94. 

1658. In PokJ, De Indiae utriusque Re 
Naturali ct Medled^ Amst. we have a good 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called Acai- 
haa “ et fnictus ejus Aeajn.” 

1672. . il Cagia. . . Questo I’Aman- 

uola ordinaria delT India, per il che ae ne rac- 


coglie ^andissima quantity, essendo la plan* 
ta fertilissiina e molto frequente, ancora 
nelli luoghi pih deserti et inculti.”-— Ftn- 
cemo Maria, 354. 

1673. Fryer describes the Tree under the 
name Ch cruse (apparently some mistake), p. 
182. 

1764. “..Yet if 

“The Acajou haply in the garden bloom...” 

trrnin(/cr, iv. 

^ c. 1830. “ The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at, but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is ap])ended like a bud.” — 
Tom Crinijie, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1875. “ Cajoo kernels.” — Tahlc of Customs 
Duties imjmed in Br. India up to i875. 

Cashmere, n.p. Tho famous valley 
province of the Western Himalaya, 
H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
Ka'smlra, and sometimes Kdsmtra, 
alleged by Burnouf to bo a contrac- 
tion of Kasyapamira. Whether or not 
it bo the Kaspafyrns or Kaspapyrus of 
Herodotus, we believe it undoubtedly 
to bo tb(i Kasjfeiria (kingdom) of 
I*toleiny. 

Several of the old Arabian geo- 
graphers urito tho name udth tho 
guttural K, but this is not so used in 
modern times. 

c. 630. “The Kingdom of Kia-shi-mi-lo 
(KjLsnnra) lais .about 7000 Ii of circuit. On 
all side.s its frontiers .are surrounded I)}* 
mountains; tho.se .are of prodigious height; 
and although there are paths affording access 
to it, these are extremely narrow .” — Hwen 
T'sany {PcA. Bouddh.) ii. 167. 

c. 940, “Kashmir . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villages. It is inacce.ssible except on one 
side, and cati only be entered by one gate.” 
— Masudl, i. 373. 

1275. “Kashmir, a i)rovinceof India, ad- 
joining the Turks ; and its people of mixt 
I’urk and Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty .” — Zakarlya Kazvinlin GUdcmcister, 
210 . 

1298. “ Keshimur also is a iwovince inha- 
bited by a i)eoi)le who are idolaters and have 
a language of their own . . . this country 
is the very source from which idolatry has 
spread abroad.”— 7*0^0, i. 175. 

1.5.52. “ The Mogols hold especially to- 

wards the N. E. the region Sogdiaria, which 
they now call and also Mount 

Caucasus which divides India from the 
other Prf>vinceH.” — Burros, IV. vi. 1. 

1615. “ Chishmeere, the chiefe Citie is 

called Siriaakar. ''—Terry in Purchas, ii. 1467 . 

1664. “From all that hath been said, one 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with !l^chemire, and that I pre- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
so sm^ a kingdom.”— E. T. 128. 
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1676. 

“ A trial of your kindness I must make % 

Though ;iot for mine, so much as virtue’s 
sake, 

The Queen of CaBsimere. . . 

Vrj/den^n Aartnifj-thi^ iii. 1. 

1814. “The shawls of CasBimer ami the 
Hilks of Iran .” — Forfteity Or. Mnn. iii. 177- — 
See KerBesrmere. 

Casts, Caxis, Caciz, &c., s. , This 
Spanish and Portuf^iKJSo word, though 
Dozy gives it only as prfirr dm'tivu., is 
Impiontly oini)loy(3d l)y old travollors, 
and writ(!rH on Eastern siil>j(i(*ts, to 
donoto Mahoniiriodaii divines [luiiJhtu 
and the like). It iriay be sus]iected to 
have arisen from a confusion of two 
Arabic- b^rms - - kadi (see Cazee) and 
kdsliuh or kadft, ‘a (Hiristian Pr(^s- 
hytor’ (from n Syriac root signifying 
seuuii). IndcMid wo. sometimes lind the 
precis(3 wo]‘d Icafilnxh [(1ax'i.r) used by 
Christian wribn’s as if it were the 
special titles of a Mahommedan th(‘o- 
logian, instead of Ixdng, as it really 
is, the s])o(*,ial and techni(‘.al titl(3 of a 
Christian i)rii^st (a. fact wliich gives 
Mount Aihos its common Turkish 
name of Kadudi Dafjh). In the lirst 
of the following (flotations th(3 word 
appears to be a])pli(ul by the Mussul- 
man historian to pajfan ])riosts, and thc^ 
word for churcht‘s to pagan temples. 
In the others, (;.xci^])t that from Major 
Millingen, it is applied by Chi'istian 
writers to Mahomm(‘dan divines, which 
is ind(M3d its r('(^ognised signification in 
Spanish and rortngiu'si'. In Jarric’s 
Thvmurax (Jesuit Missions, IGOb) the 
word (Au'iziuti is constantly used in 
this scns(j. 

c. 1310. “There are 700 churches (Ay/ / 7.s«() 
rOHenibliiig fertresse.s, and every omMif them 
overflowing with presbyters (kashishan) 
without faith, and monks without religion.*’ 
— Dcscriptiou of the Chine^^v Citii ttf K/tanmi 
(Hangchau) in Tr<(.s(irij Historp (se-e also 
Marco Pofo^ ii. 10(5). 

1404. “The town was inhabited bylNToor- 
ish hermits called Caxizes ; a/id many ])eoi»lo 
came to them on ])ilgriniage, and they 
healed many diseases. ” — MarkhaniH Claripiy 

70. 

1514. “And so, from one to another, the. 
message passed throi^gh four or five hands, 
till it came to a Gazizi, whom we should call 
a bishoj) or ])relate, who stood at the King's 
feet. . .“—Letter of Glov. dc KmpolJ, in 
Archil'. Star. Hal. Ai^pend., p. 56. 

1538. “Just as the Cryer was offering b) 
deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very Cacis Moulana, wlnnn 
they held for a Saint, with 10 (ir 11 (>tlier 
CaoiB his Inferiors, all Priests like himself 


of their wicked sect” — F. M. Pinto (tr. by 

H. C.) p. 8. 

1552. Caoiz in the same sense used in 
Itarron^ II. ii. 1. 

1.5(»1. “The King sent off the Moor, and* 
with him his CasiB, an old man of much 
authority, who was the i>rincipal priest of 
his Mos«(ue.” — Correa, by Ld. Stanley, 113. 

1.567. “. . . The Holy Synod declares it 
necessary to remove from the territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religi(m, such as 
are tho cacizes of the Moors, and the 
j/readiers of the Centoos, jo/nien, sorcerers 
( frit irt'iro.s), Jo uni, h, prouA {i.e. Jonh is or astro- 
logers, and t/uriin), and whatsoever others 
make a business of religi/»n among the infi- 
dels, and s(> also the bramans and paibtts.^^* 
— Jherec 6 of the Sacred Cou.ucU of (roa, in 
Arch. J*ort. Or. fasc. 4. 

1.580. “. . . e foisepultadono cam])o per 
Cacises.” — Priuior c Hmtra, &,c., f. 13 r. 

1.582. “And for ])ledge of the same, he 
w<|uld giv(‘ him Ids sonne, and one of his 
chief cliaplaines, the which they call Cacis.” 
-Cantafuda, by N. L. 

1(503. “And now those initiated priests 
<»f tlndrs called (Umhinhrs (Casciscis) were 
endeav<»uring to lay violent hands u])on his 
]>roperty.”-- Jicindirt (torn, in Catkap, &c., 
ii. 5(58. 

1(548. “Here is to Iw seen an admirably 
wTought tomb in whi(;h a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was tin* Pedainniae or I'utor of 
a King of (Juziiratf.e."' — V((a 2'ici.st, 15. 

1(572. “U’hey call the common ])riests 
Casis, or by another name. Srhicriji, who 
like their bisho])s are in no way (listin- 
gnlshed in dress from simple laymen, ex- 
cel >t by a bigger turban . . . amJ a longer 
mantle. . .“ - P. Vincenzo Maria, 55. 

1(588. “While they were, thus disputing, 
a Caciz, oi’ doctor of the law, joined com- 
pany with them.” — Praden, L. of Xavier, 
fKorA-.v, ed. 1821, xvi. 68.' 

1870. “A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the ])eople (Nestorians) under the 
names of Kieshisnes and Ahmain, is at the 
lioad of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
witli both spiritual ami teniiM/ral i)owers.” 
~ Milfinaen, Wild Life amontf the Koord.% 
270. 

Cass^ar, Cattanar, r. A priest of 
the Syria-n ( ’huri^h of Malabar ; Malayal. 
Kaitandr, meaning originally ‘ a chief,’ 
and formed eventually from the Sansk. 
Kartri. 

160(5. “The (fiiristians of St. Thomas 
call their prie.sts Cacanares.”— f^owrea, f, 
28 b. 

This author gives Catatiara and Ca^a- 
neira as feminine forms, ‘ a Cassanar’s 
wife.* The former i^ Malayal. Kattatti, the 
latter a Portuguese formation. 

1612. “ A few years ago there arose a dis- 


^ tpi. pvobkcx? 8ee Purvoe. 
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l«ite between a Brahman and a certain Gas* 
sanar on a matter of jurisdiction."— P.Fm- 
etiizo Marktf 152. 

Cassay, n.p. A name often given 
^n foimer days to the people of 
Munnipore (Afanipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Buniiese 
name of this poo])le, Kas^, or as the 
Burmese pi*onounee it, Kathe. It must 
not 1)(^ confused with Cathay (q. v.) 
with which it has nothing to do. 

1751). In Dab'ifmplf\^ Oriental RcpeHorp 
we find Cassay (i. IIG). 

171)5. “All the trooi»ers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 
much iKJtter horsemen than the Bnrmans.” 
— S>nue,% i). lUS. 

Cassowary, The name of this 
great bird, of which the first s])eci(‘s 
kiiowm (CdSHuriifs (/(i/cdfns) is found 
only in (’eram Island {Alohircas), is 
Malay Kd(<( trail or KaMtdrl. Other 
s])ecies have been observed in N. 
(iuinea, N. Biitain, and Nth. Australia. 

ir».*)l). “This afonmid bird Cosseb^es 
also will swallow iron and lead, as wt* once 
learnetl by experience, b’or when our Con- 
nestabel once had l»een casting bullets on 
the Adiiiiral's Ibistiou, and then w'ent to 
dinner, there came one of these Cossebares 
on the bastion, and swallowed 50 of th(^ 
bullets. And . . . next day I found that 
the bird after kc(*i)ing them a while in his 
maw had regularly cast up again all the 
.“>0.”--./. J, Saar, hVi. 

1705. “ 'Die Cassawaris is about the big- 
ness of a large Virginia 'i'urkey. Ris head 
is the same as a 'J'urkey’s; and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his lireast before, like, 
a 'J’urkey. . . — Fuiuafy in JJttninicr, iv. 

Caste, s. “ Tho {irtificial divisions 
of society in Tiidisi, first iruide known , 
to us by the Portugu(*s(', jind doscriboil 
by tlicni under tindr t(;rm casfr, signi- 
fying ‘ breed, rare, kind,’ which has 
b(*(?n letained in English under the 
.su])])osition that it was the natives 
name'’ {IVrdtprovd, s. v.). 

Mr. Klphinstono prefers to write 

‘‘ Cast.” 

We do notfind'that the early Eoitu- 
guese writer Barbo.sa (151G) a|i] dies the 
W’ord raata to the divisions of Hindu 
society. He calks these divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so many lids 
de (jfndios, i, <?., ‘ laws ’ of th (3 heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word casta in a less 
technical W'ay, which shows us how it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, speaking of * 


the King of Ealicut : “ This King 
kee])s 1000 women, to whom ho gives 
rogulai’ maintenance, and they always 
go to his court to a(‘t as the swocpor.s 
of his palaces .... these are ladies, 
and of good family " {estas suom fidahjas 
e de hm casta. 1 ii ( 'oil. of L ishoii A ca- 
deiinj, ii. 1510). So also Castanheda : 
“ Ther(3 fled a knight who was called 
Eernao Lopez, liuinein. de boa casta” (iii. 
239). Ill the quotations from Barros, 
OoiToa, and (larcia De Orta, we have 
tlK3 word in what wo may call the tech- 
nical sense. 

c. 1444. “Whence T conclude that tin’s 
race (casta) t>f mtiu is tlie most agile and 
dextenms that then*, is in the world. 
OadainoKto, ]Varf*/a<yta, i. 14. 

15.52. “The Admiral . . , received tliese 
Naires with hououi* and joy, sliowiug gi-eat 
contentment with the King for sending his 
message by such i>ers»nis, saying that he ex- 
pected this cMmiing of theirs to proH])er, as 
there did not enter into the business any 
man of the caste of the Mt»ors.’’ - liarros, 1. 
vi. .5. 

1.5(i]. “Some of Oieni asserted that they 
were of tin*, caste {raxta) of the (Christians." 
— <hrr<a, Lnalaa, i. 2, 08.5. 

I. 5<)3. “ One tiling is to be noted . . that 

no one changes from ids father's trade, and 
all those of the caste {caxfa) of shoemakers 
are the same.” - f. 213^. 

J. 507. “ In some ])arts of this Province (of 
Croa) the (Jentoos »livi<le tluan.selves into 
<listiiict races t>r castes (eautaK) of greater i>r 

I less <lignity, holding tlie Christians as of 
lower ilegree, and k(!e)> these so siiperstiO- 
ously that no one of a higher castc’i can eat 
or drink with those, of a lower. . .” — 

2ih 1 of the Sanrd ('aitucil of llaa, in Arehit. 
Part. Orient., fasc. 4. 

1.572. 

“ Dons niodos lia de gente ; ])or(iue a nobr(3 

Nairos chani;uh)S sao, e a nieiuis dina 

15»leas tern j)o]' Home, a (jueni oiiriga 
■ A lei nao niistnrar a casta antiga,” 

Ce/;/et,s-, vii. 37. 

P>y Burton : 

“ Two modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call th(f lower 

Caste 

Poleas, wliom their haughty law.-i contain 
from intermingling wdth the iiigher strain. ’ 

1012. “As regards the castes ieaxfax) the 
gre.atest imj»ediment to the conversion of 
the (jrentoo.s is the. sti]»erstition which they 
maintain in relation to their castes, and 
which prevents them from touching, com- 
municating, or mingling with others, whe- 
ther sujiei’ioror iufe.rior; these of one obser- 
vance with those of another. ’ Coulo, Dec. 
V. vi. 4. 

See also as regards the Poituguese use of 
the wor<l, iJonna, ff. 10.5, 104, 10.'^>, 10(y>, 
121)5; Stfuado, 185, Hie. 

K 2 
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1613. ** The Banians kill nothing ; there 
are thirtie mid odd severall Cattf of these 
that something in Relimon* and may 
not eat with each other.” — J\. Whithinifton 
in PurchaSt i. 485. 

See also Pi({jrivi<i{fCy ]»p. 007, 1003. 

1()30. “ The comnnni Jirmmnc hath 

eighty two Casts or Tril>cH, assuming^ to 
themselves the name of that Tribe. . . — 

IjGnV» Display of thr Banians^ ]►. 72. 

1G73. “The mixture of Casts or Trilies 
of all India are distinguished by the differ- 
ent modes <»f binding their Turbats.” — 
Fryer, 115. 

c. 1700. “I’lie distinction of the (ron- 
tooH into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable object of their religion.” — Grose, 
i. 201. 

1763. “The Casts or tribes into which the 
Indians are divided, are. reckoned by travel- 
lers to iKi eighty-four .” — Ormc (ed.l803), i. 4. 

1878. “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of those so-called Castes ; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for the (•once})tion is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away.” — F. Jayor, Ost-lndischc 
Hamlmn'k and (Jewerbe, 13. 

Castes are, ac(*.ording to Indian social 
viowH, either high or low. 

1876. “ Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land, are to all ordinary af)]>rehenHion, slo- 
venly, dirty, ungraceful, generally unaccep- 
table in person and surroundings. . . . Yet 
offensive as is the low-caste Indian, were I 
estate-owner, or cohuiial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
thau a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my cohmy.” — W. G. Palgravc, in 
Fortnightly Rci\, cx. 226 (ed. 16,57). 

In tho Madrurt Prosidcuicy emtes are 
also ‘Right-hand’ and ‘Left-hand.’ 
This distinction represents tho agiicul- 
tural cliisse.s on the one side, and tho 
artizans, &c., on tho other, as was 
pointed out by F. AV. FllivS. In tho 
old days of Fort 8t. George faction- 
fights between the two wore very 
common, and tho terms righUhand and 
left-hand castes occur early in the 
old records of that settlement, and 
frequently in Mr. Talboj’s Wheeler’s 
extracts from them. Those terms arc 
litenil translations of tho Tamil valay- 
Izai, iday-kai. They are mentioned by 
Oouto. 

1612. ‘ ‘ From these four castes are derived 
166 ; and those again are divided into two 
IMirties, which they callFrt/a«. 7 a and Flange, 
which is as much as to say ‘the right hand * 
and ‘ the left hand. . . ’ ” — Couto, u. s. 

Tho word is cunent in French. 

1842. “II est clair quo les castes n’ont 


jamais pu exister solidement sans nhe veri- 
table conservation relimeuse. ” — Comte, Court 
de Phil. Positive, vi, 605. 

1877. “ Nous avons aboli les castes et les 
privniges, nous avons inscrit p^tout le prin-, 
cipe de r^alit<5 devant la loi, nous avons 
donn^ le suffrage a tous, mais voiUt qu’on 
reclame main tenant I’^galit^ des conditions.” 
— E. de Laveleyc, De la ProprUU, p. iv. 

Caste is also applied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘ a hign-caste Arab.’ In. 
such cases tho usage may possibly 
have come directly from the Portu- 
guese &lt& CBtStS., C84Bt& bSLlZSt, in tho 
sense of breed or strain. 

Gastees, S. Obsolete. Tho Indo- 
Portuguose fonned from casta the 
word raati^o, which they used to de- 
note children bom in India of Poitu- 
gueso parents ; much as creole was 
used in tho AV. Indies.* 

1.599. “ Lil>eri vero nati in India, utroque 
parente Ivusitano, castisoB vocantur, in om- 
nibus fere Lusitania similes, col ore tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad gilvum non 
nihil deflectant. Ex castisis ucinde nati 
inagis magisque gilvi flunt, a i^arentibus et 
mesticis magis deflectentes; porro et mesticis 
nati i>er omnia indigenis respondent, ita ut 
in tertiA, generationo Imsitani reliquis Indis 
sunt simillimi.” — De Bry, ii. 7(j{Linschoten). 

1638. “Les habitaus sont ou Castizei, 
e’est a dire Portugais naturels, et nez de 
pere et de mere Portugais, ou Mcstizes, e’est 
a dire, nez d’vn ])ere Portugais et dVnemere 
liidiciine. ” — Mandelslo. 

16.53. “Les CastisBos sont ceux qui sont 
nays de pere et mere reinols (see Beynol) ; ce 
mot vient de Casta, qui signifie Race, ils sont 
mesprizez des Keynols. . .” — Le Gonz, Voy- 
ages, 26 (ed. 1657). 

1661. “Die Stadt (Negapatam) iat zim- 
lich volksreich, doch menrentheils von 
Mastycen CaBtycen, und Portugesichen 
Christen.” — Walter Schulze, 108. 

1699. “ CaBtecB wives at Fort St. George.” 
— Census of English on the Coast, in Wheeler, 
i. 356. 

1726. “. . . or the offspring of the same 
by native women, to wit Mistices and CaBti- 
CCB, or blacks . . . and Moors.” — Valentxjn, 
v. 3. 

Catamarai), S. Also Cntmurram, 
Cutmurdl. Tam. Kattu, ‘ binding,' 
maram, ‘wood.’ A raft formed of 
three or foui* logs of wood lashed to- 
gether. The Anglo-Indian accentua- 
tion of the last syllable is not correct. 

1583. “Seven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said ^ seven timl^ers five form the bottom ; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and another ma^es a poop which 
is under water, and on which a man sits. . . 
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These boats are called CNitameroni.”— 
Viagffioy f. 82. 

1673. “ CoastinK along some Cattamarans 
(Logs lashed to that advantage that they 
waft oflf all their Groods, only having a Sail 
in the midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after us. . . -Fiv/er, 24. 

im. “ Some time after the Cattamaran 
brought a letter. . — In Wheeler^ i. 334. 

1700. “Un pecheur assis siir un catma- 
ron, e’est-h-dire sur riuehiues grosses pieces 
de bois li^es ensemble en maniere de 
radeau.” — JjctU Edif. x. 58. 

c. 1780. “The wind was high, and the 
ship hatl but two anchors, and in the next 
foreiKHin |>arted from that by which she was 
riding, before that one winch was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could reach 
her.’*— Omr, iii. 300. 

1810. Williamson (F. M. i. G.i) apidies the 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher- 
men. 

1836. “None can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful i)eoi»le that man- 
age them . . . each catamaran has one, 
two, or three men . . , they sit crouched 
nism their heels, throwing their paddles 
alxmt very dexterously, but very unlike 
rowing ." — LcttarH from Madrtu^ 34. 

18G0. “The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel. Cn/loHj 

i. 442. 

Catechu, also Cutch and Caut, H. All 
a.striiigent extract from the wood of 
several siK^cios of Aaicia {Acacia 
ccttechUf Willd., the hhaivy and Acacia 
sHina, Kurz, Ac. Mtmdra, J). C., and 
probably nioi e). The (extract is called 
in Hind, kafh, but the two first com- 
mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, c. r/., C^anaresc 
Kdc/iii^ Tam. Kdshu, Malay Klichii. 
De Orta, whoso judgments are 
always worthy of rosj)cct, considered 
it to bo the lijciuin of the ancients, 
and always applies that name to 
it ; but Dr. Hoyle has shown that 
lycium was an extract from cei-tain 
species of herheris^ known in the bazars 
as rasot. Cutch is first mentioned by 
Barbosa, among the drugs imj)oi*ted 
into Malacca. But it remained un- 
known in Europe till brought from 
Japan about the middle of the 17th 
oenturj’’. In the 4th ed. of Schroder’s 
PJuirmacoj). Medico^chyraica, Lyons, 
1654, it is briefly described as Catechu 
or Terra Japonica^ yenus terrae e:c- 
<Aicae ” {Haahury and Fluckiyer, 214). 
This misnomer has long survived. 

IMC. “. druM from Cambay ; amongst 
which there is a drug which we do not ik»s- 
8688, and which they call (see Futch- 


ock) and another called oaohd.’ — 

191. ^ 

1554. “The bahar of Cate, which here (at 
Ormuz) they call cache, is the same oh tljat 
of rice.” — A. E'unc.'<, 22. 

1563. “Collwpiio XXXI. CVuicerning 
the wood vulprly called Cate ; and con- 
taining profitable matter on that s\ibject.” — 
(farcidf f. 125. 

1578. “The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Areca, and with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture.”— A TrurMoO, 

158.5. Sassetti mentions catu as derived 
frt>m the Khadirn tree, /,< . in modern Hindi 
the A7i«/?*(Skt. klutdir), 

1617. “ And there, wa.s re.c. out t>f the 
Adviz^ viz. . . 7 hhds. drugs cacha; 5 ham- 
1 )ers pochok ” (see Putchock). - Cocks' s Dio rit. 
i. 294. 

1750. Hortnf and Cotch, Earth-oil, and 
Wood-oil .” — List of Bttrma Products in 
Orientaf Jtepert. i. 109. 

c. 1760. “To tliese three articles (betel, 
areca, audclmnam) is often added for luxury 
what they call cachoonda, a Ja])au-eartli, 
which frmn perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Uoa, receives sucli 
improvement as to be sold to advantage 
when re-imported to .lapan. . . . Another 
addition t(M> they iise of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blactkisli granulated per 
fumed com])osition. . (Jrosc^ i. 238, 

1813. “ . . . 'file peasants manufactuiv 
catechu, or tnra Japotiina, from the Kciri 
trea {Mimosa catccku) \v\i\A\ grows wild on 
the hills of Kankana, but in no other part 
<tf the Indian Peninsula.”*-- 
Mem. i. 303. 

Cathay, U.p* China ; originally 
Nortliorii ('^hina. Th(i origin of tho 
name is given in the (quotation below 
from the Introduction to Mfirco Polo. 

Ill tho Kith century, and ovfin latoi-, 
from a misunderstanding of tho me- 
dieval travellers, Pathay was supposed 
to be a country north of ( 'hina, and is 
so represented on many maps. Its 
identity with China was fully recog- 
nised by P. Martin Martini in his 
Atlas Sinensis ; also by Valentijn, iv. 
(hina, 2. 

1247. “Kitai autem . . . hominrs sunt 
paguTii, qui halient libinim s^sicialom . . . 
homines Laiigni ct huimini satis e.sse virhy 
antur. Barham non habent, ct in disjMnsi- 
tioiie faciei satis concordant cum Mnngalis, 
non tamcn sunt in facie ita lati . . . mcli- 
1 ores artifices non inveniuntur in toto mundo 
. . . terra eorum est ojailenta valde.” — »/. 
dc Plano Carpinf Hist. Monpolorum^ 653-4. 

12.53. “Ultra est mamia Cataya, qui 
antiquituK, ut credo, di<;ebantur Seres . . . 
Isti Catai sunt parvi homines, loquemlo 
multum aspirantes per nares et . . . fiabent 
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i^'am aperturain oculomm, etc.”— 
Wilhelmi de Rubruk, 291-2. 

c. 1330. “ Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which cxtendeth over more than c. aays’ 
journey, and it hath only one lr»r(l. . . 
Friar Jordanust p. 54. 

1404. “E lo mas alxofar <iue en el nmndo 
se ha, se iiesia e falla en aql mar del Catay.” 
—Ciarijof f. 32. 

1555. “ The Yndians called Catheies have 
eche man many wines.”- Fardlc 
of FarifyumSy M. ii. 

1598. “ In the lande lying westward 

from China, thev say there are white jjeople, 
and the land calle<l Gathaia, where (as it is 
thought) are niaiiy Christians, and that it 
nhould confine and lv)rder nisjii Per»in " — 
Limchoteriy 57. 

Before 1033. 

“I’ll wish you in the Indies or Cataia. . .” 

Jieauni. dr Fhtrh. The W(hnmr« PrizCy 

iv. 5. 

1G31. 

“ Doniadores das terras e dos mares 

Nfto Hr> im Malacca, Indo e Persen streito 

Mas na China, Gatai, JapSLo estranho 

IjcI nova introdnzindo em sacro banho.” 

MaJacn Conquintada. 

1842. 

Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay.” — Tevofmn. 

1871. “ E<^r about three centuries the 

Northern Provinces of China had been de- 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
f<»reign dynasties ; first to the Khitan . . . 
whose nde subsisted for 200 years, and 
onginated the name of Khitaiy Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1,000 years 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, and to those whose acquaint- 
ance with it was got by that channel.” — 
Marco Poloy Introd. ch. ii. 

Cat’s-eye, S. A stone of valne found 
in Oejdon. It is described by Dana as 
u form of cbak^cdony of a fyroenish 
g;i’ey, with g:lo\sdng internal reflexions, 
whence the Portuguese called it Olho 
de (j/atOy which our word translates. It 
apiKMirs from the quotation below from 
Dr. Boyle that the BeJi ocnius of Pliny 
has been identified with the enf a eycy 
which ma 5 ^ well be the case, though 
the odd circumstance noticed by Boyle 
may be only a cuiious coincidence. 

c. A.D. 70. “ The stone calle<l Behts eye is 
white, and hath 'within it a black apple, 
the mids whereof a man shall see to glitter 
like gold. . .” — HoUaniVs Plinivy ii. C25. 

1516. “There are found likewise other 
stones, such as Olho de gate, Clirysolites, 
and amethysts, of which I do not treat be- 
cause they are of little value .” — Barbosoy in 
Lisbon Acad. ii. 390. 

1599. “Lapis insuper alius ibi vulgaris 
est, quern Lusitani olhos de gatto, id est 
oeulum fcHnum yocaiit, propterea quod cum 
60 et colore et facie conveniat. Nihil autem 


aliud quam achates est.”— Dc iJry, iv. 84 
(after Linschoten). 

1837. “ Beli oculus, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. c. 55, is considered by Hardouin to 
1)6 er(ui valent to ceil de chat — named in 
India billi kc ankh.*' — Roylds Hindu Medi* 
ciney p. 103. 

Catty, 8. 

a. A weig;ht used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the Archi- 

olago. The word hCitl or kail is 

fulayo- Javanese. It is equal to 16 
taels, f. e.y 1 J lb. avoird. or 625 
grammes. 

1598. “ Everie Catte is as much as 20 Por- 
tingall ounces .” — lAnschoteny 34. 

IfKM. “Their ])ound they call a Gate, 
which is one and twentie of our ounces.” — 
Capt. John DaviSy in PurchaSy i. 123. 

1000. “ Offering to enact among them the 
|)eiialtie of death to such as would sel one 
cattle of spice to the Hollanders .” — Keelmffy 
in ditto, i. l‘.K). 

1610. “ And (I prayse God) T have aboord 
one hundred thirtie nine Tunnes, six 
Gathayes, one quarteme two pound of 
nutmegs, and sixe hundred two and twenty 
suckettes of Mace, which maketh thirtie 
sixe I’unnes, fifteene Gathayes one quar- 
terne, one and twentie pound.” — David 
MidletoUy in ditto, i. 247. 

In this passage however Gathayes 
seems to bo a strange blunder of Pur- 
(‘has or his copyist for (^wt. Snekette 
is probably Malay suhtt, “a measure, 
a stated quantit 5 \” 

b. The word catty oe(;urs in another 
sense in the following passage. A 
note says that ‘ ‘ Catty or more literally 
Kuttoo is a Tamil word 'signifying 
batta ” (q. V.). But may it not rather 
be a clerical eii’or for baity ? 

1059. “If we should detain them longer 
\ve are to give them catty.”— Letter in 
Wheelei'y i. 162. 

Gatur, 8. A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar in the 
early days of the Portuguese. We have 
not l)oen able to trace the name to any 
Indian source. Is it not probably the 
origin of our ‘ cutter ? ’ Since these 
words were written we see that Capt. 
Burton in his Commentary' on Camoens, 
vol. iv. p. 391, sayrs: “ Catur is the 
Arab. Kattreh, a small raft, our 
‘ cutter. ’ ” 

We cannot say when cutb i^ras in- 
troduced in marine use. W / cannot 
find it in Dampier, nor in Bobinson 
Crusoe ; the first instance we have 
found is that quoted below from ‘An- 
son’s Yoyage.’ 
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Bluteau gives catur as an Indian 
term indicating a small war-vessel, 
which in a calm can be aided by oare. 

Jal (Arclitfoloffie Navah, ii. 259) 
quotes Witsen Jis sapng that the (’a- 
turi or Almaduts were Calicut vessels, 
ha\’ing a length of 12 to 13 paces (60 
to 65 feet), sharp at both ends, and 
curing back, Tising both sails and 
oars. But there was a larger kind, 80 
feet long, vdlh only 7 or 8 feet beam. 

1510. “There is also another kind of 
vessel . . .These ai*e all made of one piece . . . 
sharp at both ends. These ships are called 
Chaturi, and go either with a sail or oars 
more swiftly than any galley, or 

brigantine. ” — Va rtiuma^ 154. 

1544. “. . . navigium majus (juod vocant 
catarem.’' — Sr.ti, Franc. Xav. EpisUtlac^ 121. 

1549. “ Naves item duas (quas Indi catu- 
res vocant) snmmfl celeritate armari jussit, 
vt oram maritimam legentea, hostes com- 
meatu i)rohiberent.” — Goes^ de Bello Cam- 
ItaicOf 1331. 

1552. “And thi.s winter the Governor 
sent to have bnilt in (/ochin thirty Catures, 
which are vessels with oars, bnt smaller 
than brigantines.” — Ca-stanheJa, iii. 271. 

1588. “ Cambaicam oram Jacobus Lac- 
teus duobus caturibus tueri juasua. . . .” — 
Mafci, lib. xiii. ed. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. “Biremes, sen Cathuris quam jdu- 
rimae conduntur in Lassaon, Javae civi- 
tate. , — l)e Bvjty iii. 109 (where there is a 
plate, iii. No. xxxvii.). 

1088. “No man was so bold to contra- 
dict the man of (b)d ; and they all went to 
the Arsenal. Tliere they found a good and 
fmflficient bark of those they call Catur, be- 
sides seven old foysts.” — Drydev^ Life of 
Xavier, in WorUy 1821, xvi. 200. 

^ 1742. “. . . to jn-event even the possibi- 
lity of the galeons escaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Centurion 
and the Gloucester were Dr>th manned and 
sent in shore. . .” — Anson's Voyaacy 9th ed. 
175(), p. 251. 

Cutter also occurs i)i». Ill, 129, 1.50, and 
other places. 

Cauyery, n.p. The great river of 
S. India. i*ro])orly Tam. Karlviy and 
Sanskritized Kdr&rl. The earlio.st men- 
tion is that of Ptolemy, who wi’ites the 
name (after the 8kt. form) Xd^rjpos (hc. 
TTora/aof). The Kapapa of the Poriplus 
(c. A.D. 80 — 90) probably, however, 
represents the same name, the Xa^ypU 
iartopiQv of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
several plausible but im.satisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thu.s, 
the Skt. form Kaveri been ex- 
plained from that language by kavera, 

* saffron.' A river in the Tamil coimtrv ; 


is, however, hardly Hkely to have a 
non-mythological Sanskrit name. The 
Cauvery in flood, like other S. Indian 
rivers, assumes a reddish hue. And the 
form Kareri has been explained by 
Bishop Caldwell as ])Ossibly from the 
Dra'sddian Idviy ‘rod oihro,’ or M 
(Kil-va) ‘ a OTOvo,’ and er~xi Tol. ‘ a 
river,’ cr~i Tam. ‘ a shoot of water ; * 
thus either ‘ rod river ’ or ‘ gi-ove river * 
{Com}t. Grammar y 456). 

Kfi-ririy however, the form found in 
inscriptions, affords a more satisfactory 
Tamil intorpretiition, viz., Kd-viriy 
‘ grove-extender,’ or developer. Any 
one who has travelled along the river 
will have noticed the thick groves all 
along the banks, which fonn a remark- 
able feature of this stream. 

C. 1.50 A.D. 

“Xa^T 7 pov rrorafioO <e»e/3o\at 
Xa/3TjpU e/ui7ropn5i/.”' -Ptolom. lib. vii. 1. 

Tile last was probably re[)re.scnted by 
Kairripatan. 

c. 545. ‘ ‘ I’licn there is Sieled el )a, i. e. Tapro- 
bane. . . and then again on the Continent, 
and further back, is Marallo, which exi>orts 
concli-shells ; Kaber, which exports alaban- 
diuum .” — Cosniasy Topoy. Christ, in Cnthayy 
kc. clxxviii. 

1310-11. “After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
river Kanobarl, and bivouacked on the 
sand.s .”- -Amir Khasx'^u, in Ellioty ii. 90. 

The Cauvery stumis to bo ignored in 
the older bhiropean account and maps. 

Gavally, k. This is mentioned as 
a h.sh of Ceylon by IveSy 1755 (p. 57). 
It is no doubt the .samo that is des- 
cribed in the (piotation froiri Pyrard. 
This would ajqxiar to roi)reHout the 
genus EquulUy of which 12 H]ip. are 
described by Day (Fishes of Judiay 
pp. 237-242), two beiim named by 
different zoologists B. caoalla. Many 
of the? spp. are extensively sim-driod, 
and oaten by the poor. 

c. 1610. “Cos Moucois poschours pren- 
nent entr’autres grande ejuantitt' dViio 
Hoi*t(^ de jjetit poissfm, qui ii’est i^as plus 
grande que la iriain et large cf)rHin<j vn loitit 
bmaeau. Les Portugais Tains'llent Pesche 
cauallo. II est le ulus coniinuu de toute 
ceste coste, et e’est de qiioy ils font le plus 
grand ti’afic ; car ils le fendent paida moitid, 
iLs le .salent, et le font secher au soleil.”— 
Ptn'ard de la Val. i. 278 ; see also ,109. 

1G2G. “Tht? lie inricht us with many 
good things : Buffols, . . . oysters. Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of other fish.” — Bir T. 
Herherty 28. 

Cawney, Cawny, s. Tam. Itani, 
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* property,’ hence ‘land,’ and so a 
measure of land used in the Madras 
Presidency. Ityari^, of course, but 
the standard Cawny is considered to be 
■■24 manat or ‘Ghrounds’ (q-v.) of 
2,400 sq. f. each, hence = .57,600 sq. f. 
or Ac. 1*322. ^is is the only sense 
in which the word is used in the 
Madras dialect of the Anglo-Indian 
tongue. The ‘ Indian Vocabulary’ of 
1788 has the word in the foi*m 
Coimys, but with an unintelligible 
explanation. 

1807. “ The land meaHure of the J at/hi re 
is aa followH : 24 Adies 8quare=:] Cnly ; 
100 CulieH=:l Canay. Out of what is called 
charity however the (hily is in fact a Bam- 
boo 2(i Adies, or 22 feet 8 inches in length 
. . . the Ady or Malabar foot is therefore 
10j^)b inches nearly ; and the customary 
oanay contains 51,375 sq. feet, or 1-,^,'^ acres 
nearly ; while the pro])er canay would only 
contain 43, 778 feet.” — F. BncJmnuny 
&c. i. 6. 

Cawnpore, n.p. The correct name 
is Kdnhpar, ‘ the town of Kanh or 
Krishna.’ The city of tho Doab so 
called, having in 1872 a population of 
122,770, has grown up entirely under 
British nile, at first as tho bazar and 
dependence of tho cantonment esta- 
blished hei’O undoi* a treaty inadt) with 
the Nabob of (Xidh in 1766, and after- 
words as a great mart of trade. 


1692. “Anno 1692 there were 8 newly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain gibb^ 
that stood by the river outside the boom. 8t> 
sharply pursued by a Xaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst the creature standing up on his hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very top 
of the gibbet . .” — Valentijn, iv. 231. 

Cayolaque, s. (?). A'ayM=‘ wood,’ 
in Malay. Laka is given in Craw- 
furd’s Malay Diet, as “name of a 
red wood used as incense, Myristica 
iners. In his Descr, Diet, he calls it 
the Tanariaa major; a tree ydth a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of considerable native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China” (p. 204). 

1510. “There also grows here a very 
great quantity of lacca for making re<l 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts.’’ — Var- 
themoy p. 238. 

c. 15G0. “ I being in Cantan there was a 

rich (bed) made wrought with luorie, and 
(►f a sweet wood which they call Cayolaque, 
and of Sandnfim^ that was prized at 1500 
CrowiK^s .” — GtutjKir Da Cruz, in Purcha»^ 
iii. 177. 

1.585. “Euerie morning and euening they 
do offer vnto their idolles frankensence, 
benjamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque, 
the which is maruclous sweete. . .” — Men- 
doza's China., i. 58. 


Ca3nnail; s. This is not used in 
India. It is an American name for an 
alligator ; from tho (."!arib acayuman 
(Littra). But it apjiears formerly to 
nave been in general use among th(^ 
Dutch in the East. 


1530. “ The country is extravagantly hot; 
and the rivers are full of Caimans, which are 
certain water-lizards {hujarti)."—Nunito dc 
Ouzmatiy in Mamusia^ iii. 339. 

1508. “In this river (Zaire or C^»ngo) there 
are living divers kinds of creatures, and in 
particular, mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country iieople there call Caiman.” — 
in Harleian Coll, of Voyages, ii. 


This is an instance of the way in 
which we so often see a word beloiig- 
‘.ing to a different quai’ter of the woiid 
undpubtingly ascribed to Africa or Asia, 
as the case may bo. In the next ipio- 
tation we find it ascribed to India. 


163L “Lib. V. cap. iii. De Crocodilo 
qui per totam Indiam cayman audit.” — 
BontiuSj Hid. Nat. et Med. 

1672. “The figures so represented in 
Adam’s footstep were ... 41. The King 
of the Caimans or Crocodiles .*’ — Baldaens 
'{Oerm. ed.) 148. 


Cazee, »Sre., s. Arab. kd(ji, ‘a 
judge,’ the letter zicdd with which it 
is spelt being always pronounced in 
India like a z. Tho foiin Cadi^ fa- 
miliar from its use in tho old version 
of the Ambian Nights, comes to us 
from the Levant. The woid with the 
article, aUkadl, becomes in Spanish 
alcalde ; * not alcaide^ which is from 
koi'ldy ‘ a chief ; ’ nor alyuacil, which 
is from wazir. So Dozy and Engel- 
manii, no doubt correctly. But in 
Pinto, cap. 8, we find “ ao guazil da 
justi^a em elles he como corregedor 
ontre nos ; ” where guazil seems to 
stand for kdzi. 

1338. “They treated me civilly and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
E^ter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, i.e. of their bishops.” — Letter of 
Friar Paacal^ in CaPhayy &c. 235. 


^ Dr. R. Rost observes to us that the Arabic 
letter zvmA is pronounced by the Malays like ll 
(see also Crawfiird's Malay Grammar^ p. 7). And 
it is curious to tlnd a transfer of the same letter 
nto Spanish as Id. In Malay kddi becomes 
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c. 14«1. 

“ Au terns que Alexandre regna 
Ung horn, nomrad Diomedfes 
Devant luy, on luy amena 
Engrillone poulces et dctz 
Gimme ung larron ; car il fut des 
jSscumeurs (^ue voyons courir 
Si fut mys devant le cades. 

Pour estre jugt? h. mourir.” 

Od. Testament de Fv, ViUon. 

1648. “ The goveniment of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the (Governor Coutcicttrl, and the 
J udge(whom they call Casgy).” — Van Twist, 
15. 

1073. “Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended ; the Governor hearing ; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining every INIorn- 
ing.”->’7v/rr, 32. 

,, “The Cazy or Judge .... marries 
them.” — Ibid. 94. 

1083. “. . . more than 3000 i)oor men 
gathered together, comidaining with full 
mouths of his exaction and injustice to- 
wards them : some demanding liui)ees 10, 
others Ilui>ees 20 i)er man, which Bulchund 
very generously paid them in the Cazee's 
presence. . — Hedtjes, Nov. 5. 

1089. “A Cogee . . . who is a Person 
skilled in their Law.” — Oviiuiton, 200. 

Here there is perhaps confusion with 
Khoja. 

1727. “When the Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price aiul 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then appear before the Cadjee or Judge.”-- 
A. Ham. i. .52. 

1703. “The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried all disputes of proj)erty.” — Orm(, 
i. 26 (ed. 1803). 

1824. “Have you not learimd this com- 
mon saying—* Every one’s teeth are blunte<l 
by acids excei)t the cadi’s, which are by 
sweets .’” — Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 310. 

1880. “. . . whereas by the usage of the 
Muhammadan community in some x»arts of 
British India the jiresenceof Kazis ai)point- 
ed by the Ciovernment is retjuired at the 
celebration of marriages. . .” - Bill intro- 
duced into the, Counril of Oor. tien., 30tli 
January, 1880. 

Ceded Districts, n.p. A namo ap- 
plied familiarly at the beginning of 
this century to the territory south of 
tlje Tungabhadra river, which was 
cedvMl to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory embraced 
the present districts of Bellarj^ (hidda- 
pah, and Kai-fiiil, with the I’alndd, 
which is now a subdinjsion of theKistna 
Distiict. The name perhaps became 
best kno^ in England from Gleig’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Munro, that great 
man having administered these j)i’o- ; 
Yinces for 7 years; 


1873. We remt to announce the death 
of Lieut. -General Sir Hector Jones, G.C.B., 
at the advanced age of 86. The gadlant officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras !l^ta- 
blishment of theE. 1. Co.’s forces, and bore 
a distinguished part in many of the gi-eat 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated inarch into the Ceded Biitrictf 
under the Collector of Canara, aiul the cam- 
])aign against the Zemindar of Madura.”— 
The True Jteformer, p. 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tiek”). 

Celebes, n.p. According to (\*aw- 
furd this name is unknown to th<i 
natives, not only of tho gri'ut island 
itself but of tho Archipelago gemu'ally, 
and must have arisen from some Portu- 
guese misunderstanding or coriaiption. 
There ap])(‘ars to bo no g(meral name 
for tho island in tho Malay language, 
unless Tamih Butjis. ‘ tho Land of the 
Bugis People.’ It seems sometimes to 
have 1)0(311 called tho Isle of Macassar. 
In form Lklehes is a])j)areiitly a I'ortu- 
gucse jdural, and sev(3ral of their early 
writ(3rs sj^nik of ( ’(d(3bes us a r/roup of 
islands. Crawfurd makers n sugges- 
tion, but not veiy confidently, that 
J^u/o sdlnhih, ‘ tla? islands over and 
above,’ might have been vaguely 
spoken of by the Malays, and under- 
stood by the I’ortugiiese as a name. 

1510. “Having pJiHsed tliese islands of 
Maluco ... at a distance of 130 leagues, 
there are other islands to the west, man 
which sometimes there c.ome wlnte people, 
naked from the waist upwards. . . . These 
people eat human fl(;sh, and if the King of 
Maluco has any person to execute, they 
l)eg for him to eat him, just as one would 
ask for a i)ig, and tlie islands fiom which 
they come are called Celebe. 

202 3. 

c. 1544. “In this street (of Pegu) there 
were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
two and forty diffenint Nations, naniely. . . 
Fapuaas, Selebres, Mindanaos . . and many 
others whose names I know not.” — F. ]\f. 
Pinto, in Gogan’s tr. p. 200. 

1.552. “In the jwevious November (1.529) 
arrived at Ternate 1). Jorge de (y’astro who 
came from Malaca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going astray i)aHsed along 
the /»5' o/ Jl/am car. . .” — Barms, Dec. IV. 
i. 18. 

„ “ The first thing tljat the Sainap* 

did in this was to make Tristao de Taide 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of Moti Macararcs and in that of Mindin2U», 
there waismuch gold.” Ibid, vi. 2.5, 

3579. “The 10 J )av ( I k^cember) wee had 
sight of the Hand Celebes or Silebis.” 
I)i'ake, IV orld Knrompassed (Hak. boc. ), j). 
1.50. 

1010. “At the same time there were at 
’J’ei-nate certain ambassadors from the Ides 
of the Macards (which are to the west of 
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those of MfJuoo— the nearest of them about 
00 lei^es). . . These islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in the sea-charts 
thrown into one very big island, extending, 
as the sailors sav, ^oHh and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
this island imitates the sha^^ of a big Irxmst, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to 5| degrees) is formed by the Cellebes {sao 

CeWeiirs), which have a King over them . . 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and cus- 
toms. . — CoutUy JJec. V. vil 2. 

Centipede) «. This word was per- 
haps borrowed directly from the I Por- 
tuguese in India {ca^dopea). 

1602. There is a kind of worm which 
the Portugnieso call un centopd, and the 
Dutch also ‘ thousand-legs ’ 

— r. tiaa(, 08. 

Ceram, n.p. A large island in the 
Molucca Son, thoSmuKj of the Malays. 

Cerame, Qarame, &c., s. The Ma- 

laj'&lim Sramh\ a gatehouse -ndth a 
room over tho gate, and gonorallj^ for- 
tified. Tliis is a feature of temples, 
&c., as well as of ]n'ivato houses, in 
Malabar. The word is also api>lied to 
a chamber raised on four posts. 

1561. “. . . where stood the ^arame of 
the King, which is his teinjde . . .” — Onu- 
tanheday iii. 2. 

1,552. “ Pedralvares . . . . w'as carritwl 

ashore on men's shoulders in an andor 
((pv.) till he was set among the Uentoo 
Princes whom the ^amorin had sent to re- 
ceive him at the beach, whilst the said 
^amorin himself was standing within sight 
ill the cerame aw^aiting his arrival.”— -Sar- 
I. V. 5. 

1557. The word occurs also in D’Alboquer- 
(lue’sCommentiu ies {Hak. tSoc. Tr. i. 115), but 
it is there erroneously rendered “ jetty.” 

1566. “ Antes de entrar no Cerame vierSo 
reoeber nlguns senhores dos <pie ticarilo com 
el Rei.” — Dam. de Goatj Chrtm. 76 (ch. 
Iviii.). 

Ceylon, n.p. This name, as applied 
to the groat island which hangs from 
India like a dependent jewel, becomes 
usual about tho 13th contuiy. Hut it 
can bo traced much earlier. For it 
appears undoubtedly to be formed 
from Sinhala or SihaJa, ‘ lions’ abode,’ 
the name adopted in tho island itself at 
an early date. This, with the addition 
of ‘ Island,’ Sihala-dmpa, comes down 
to us in Cosmas as SteXf dt)3a. There was 
a Pali form Sihalaiiy which, at an early 
date must have boon colloquially short- 
ened to Silaut as appears from the old 
Tamil name Ham (the Tamil having 


no proper sibilant), and probably from 
this was formed uie Sarandlp and 
rand lb which was long the name in use 
by mariners of the Persian Ghilf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Vau 
dor Tuuk that the name Sailun or Bilan 
was really of Javanese origin, as sela 

i from 8kt. eild, a rock, a stone) in 
Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘a 
precious stone,’ hence Fido Selan would 
be ‘ Isle of (jlems.’ Tho island was 
really called anciently liatnadvipa^ 

‘ Isle* of Gems,’ and is termed by an 
Arab historian of the 9th centui’V Ja~ 
zlrat-al-yakatf * Isle of Rubies.’ ^ So 
that there is considerable plausibility 
in Van der Tuuk’s suggestion . But the 
goncalog}^ of tho name from Sihala is 
so legitimate tliat the utmost that can 
he conceded is the possibility that 
the Malay fonn Seldn may have been 
shaped by the (‘onsideration suggested, 
and may have influenced tho general 
adoption of tho foim SaiJda^ thi’ough 
tho predominaiKJO of Malay na\dgation 
in the middle ages. 

c. 362. “ Unde nationibus Indicia certatim 
cum denis ojitiinates mittentibus ante tern- 
pus, ab usque Divis et Serendivis.”— Awmi- 
ami» MarcelUnus^ XXI. vii, 
c. 430. ‘‘ The island of Lanka was called 
Sihala after the Lion ; listen ye to the nar- 
ratic)n of the island which I (am going to) 
tell; “The daughter of the Vanga King 
cohabite<l in the forest with a lion.” — 
Diparamo, IX. i. 2. 

c. 54.5. “ This is the ^reat island in the 

ocean, lying in the Indian Sea. By the 
Indians it is called Sielediba, but by the 
(Jreeks Taprobane.”— (7os7rta«, Bk. xi. 

8.51. “Near Bar andib is the iDearl-tishery. 
SamvdJb is entirely sun’ounded by the sea.” 
— Relation des Voifa{tcSj i. p. 5. 

c. 940. “ MasTidi proceeds : In the Island 
Sarandib, I myself witnessed that when the 
King w as dead, he was j)lacod on a chariot 
with low' wiieels s() that his hair dragged 
uiKin the ground.” — In GildemeMer, 154. 

I c. 1020. “ There you enter the country of 
TiiCran, wiiere is Jaimiir, then Malia, then 
Ktinji, then Dariid, where there is a great 
gulf in wiiich is Sinkaldip {Sinhala dvJpa)f or 
the Island of Sarandlp.” — Al Birunly as 
given by Rashiduddin, in Elliot,, i. 66. 

1275. “ Tho Island Sailan is a vast island 
betw een China and India, 80 parasan^ in 
circuit. . . It produces wonderful things, 
sandal-wood, spikenard, <;innamon, cloves, 
brazil, and various spices. . — Kazvln% in 

CHldcmeutcv, 203, 

1298. “You come to the Island of Beilau, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
size in the w'orld. ”—Jfarco Polo, Book. III. 
Ch. 14. 

c. 1300. “There are two courses . . , . 
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from this place (Ma^r) ; one leads by sea to 
Chin and M^hin, passing by the island of 
Sflan .*’ — BashitluddiUf in EUioty i. 70. 

1330. “ There is another island called 
Sillan. . . In this . . . there is an exceed- 
ing great mountain, of which the folk relate 
that it was upon it that Adam mourned for 
his son one hundred years.’’ — Fr. OdoriCy in 
Cathatfy i. 98, 

c. 1350. “. . I proceeded to sea by Seyl- 
lan, a glorious mountain oi^pisito to Pai-a- 
dwe. . . ’Tis said the sound of the watere 
falling from the fountain of Paradise is 
heard there.”— Mari ffnolliy in Cathapy ii. 
34G. 

c. 1420. “In the middle of the Gulf there is 
a very noble island called Zeilam, which is 
3000 miles in circumference, and on which 
they find by digging, rubies, saffires, garnets, 
and those stones which are called cats’- 
eyes.”— A. Contiy in India in the XVth 
Centurpy 7. 

1498. “. . much ginger, and peni^er, and 
cinnamon, but this is not so fine as that which 
comes from an island which is called Cillam, 
and wliich is 8 days distant from Calicut.” 
— Boteiro dc V. dc GamOy 88. 

1514. “Passando avanti intra la teiTa c il 
mare si truova I’isola di Zolan dove nasce la 
cannella. . .” — Giov. da EmpoUy in Arvhu'. 
.Star, Itnl.y Append. 79. 

1510. “Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
divu . . . there is a very large and beauti- 
ful island which the liloors, Arabs, and 
Persians call Ceylam, and the Indians call 
it Ylinarim.’’— 16(j. 

1580. “This Ceylon is a brave Hand, very 
fruitfull and faire.” — Hak. ii. 397. 

1682. “. . . having run 35 miles North 
without seeing Zeilon. ” — Hed(je»y Jmiv- 

nuly July 7. 

1727. A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 340, 
&c. ), and as late as 1780, in Dunn’s Naval 
Directory, we find Zeloan throughout. 

Ghabee, «. H. chdll, ‘ a key,’ from 
Port, chune. In Hengali it beccmies 
sdhly and in Tam. mul. In Sea-IIind. 

‘ a fid.’ 

Chabootra, S. Hind, chahutrd and 
cliahutara, a paved or })la8tcred ter- 
race or platform, often atta(^hed to a 
bouse, or in a garden. 

c. 1810. “It was a burning evening in 
June, when, after sunset, I accomijanied 
Mr. SherwtKKl to Mr. Matin’s bungalow. . 
We were conducted to the Cherbnter . . . 
this Cherbnter was many feet square, and 
chairs were set for the guests .” — A utabiof/. of 
Mrs. Sherwoody 345. 

1811. “ . . The Chabootah or Terrace.” — 
Widiamsony V. M. ii. 114. 

1^, “We rode up to the Chabootra, 
which has a large enclosed court before it, 
and Hie Darogna received us with the re- 
spect which mv showy escort claimed.” — 
of Col, Mountainy 133. 


Ghacktir. P.—H. — chakary a ser- 
vant. The word is no's er now used in 
Anglo-Indian households except as a 
soil: of rhjnning uiu]>lifieation to 
Nauhar (vide Nokur) : “ Naukar^ 

chukarf^ the whole following. But in 
a jiast generation there was a distinc- 
I tion made betw'een r, the superior 
sciwant such us a imuisluy a (fomaahta, 
a chohdaTy a kJiansaimiy &c., and 
chakax, a menial servant. William- 
son gives a curious list of both classes, 
showing what a largo Calcutta houstv 
hold embraced at the beginning of this 
ccntuiy ( r. M. i. 1 So- 18 7). 

1810. “Such is the suiieriority claimed by 
the nokrrx, that to ask one of them ‘ whoso 
ohauker he is?’ would lie considered a gross 
insult .” — Wdlimnwny i. 187. 

Chalia, Cbale, n.]). Chdlyam or 
Chdhiydm ; an old port of Malabar, on 
the south si(l(5 of the Beyjmr E., 
and oj^posito Hcjyjiur. Th(^ terminal 
station of th(i Madras Eailway is in 
fact where ChrJyam was. .V i)lato is 
given in the LendaH of (Virrea, which 
makes this jilain. i'lu? ])laee is in- 
corroe.tly alluded to us Kahjdn in Imp, 
Gazetteer y ii. 49; more coixectly on next 
jiagc as VhaHu/n. 

c. 1330. ^eo in Ah id fed a “Sh&liy&t,acity 
of Malabar .” — Gildemeistery 185. 

c. 1344. “I wi'iit then to 8hS.lyat, a venr 
])retty t(ovn. whore they make the stuns 
that hear its name [see under Shallee]. . . . 
Thence I returned to Kalikut .” — llmBatutOy 
iv. 109. 

1510. “ Ik^yond this city (( 'aliciit) towards 
the south there is another city which is 
called Cbalyani, w here tla^re are numerous 
Moors, natives of the country, and much 
shi[)ping. ”—Bar(n)an, 153. 

c. 1570. “ And it was during the reign of 
this prince that the Franks erected their 
fort at Shaleeat ... it thus commanded 
the trade l)etween Arabia and ( Jalicut, since 
between the last city and , Shaleeat the dis- 
tance was scarcely 2 parasangs.”— 
ul-MaJahidecny p. 129. 

1572. 

“A Sainjiaio feroz succedera 
(Junha, (lue longo tempe tein o lenie : 

De Cbale as t(‘rres altas erguera 
Fill quanto J)io illustrc delle treme. ” 
GamCteSy x. 61. 

“Then sliall succeed to fierce Sampaio’n 
jKiwers 

Cunha, and hold the helm for many a year, 
building of Chale-town the lofty towers, 
w'hile (luakc.s illu8trir»us Diu his name to 
hear. ” Burton. 

1072. “ Passainmo Cinacotta situata alia 
bocca del fiiime Ciali, done li Portugbesi 
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hebbero altre volte Fortezza.*’ — P. Vincenzo ! 
Maria, 129. 

Clutinpa, n.p. The name of a king- 
dom at one time of great power and 
importance in Indo-China, occupying 
the extreme S.E. of that remon. A 
limited portion of its soil is still kno^^Ti 
by that name, hut otherwise as the 
Binh-Thuan province of Cochin (.’Jhina. 
The race inhaoiting this portion, (I hams 
or Tsiams, are traditionally said to have 
once occupicjd the whole breadth of 
that peninsula to the Gulf of Siam, 
before the amval of the Khmer or 
Kambojan i)Cojdc. It is not clear 
whether the i)coplo in (luestion took 
their name from (Champa or Champa 
from the people ; but in any case the 
form, of Cnami)a is Sanskrit, and pro- 
bably it was adopted from India like 
Kamhoja itself and so many other 
Indo-(diineso names. The original 
Vhamim was a city and kingdom on 
the Ganges, near the modern Bhagal- 
pur. And w'o find the Indo-Chinese 
Champa in the 7th century called 
Maha-champCis as if to distinguish it. 
It is probable that the 7Afia or Zdjim 
of l^tolemy represents the name of this 
ancient kingdom; and it is coi’tainly 
the ‘SV«?/ or Chauf of the Arab navi- 
gators 600 years later ; this fonn rej)re- 
senting Champ as nearly as is possible 
to the Ai’abic alphabet. 

c. A.1). 640. . plus loin k Test, lo roy- 

amne de Mo-ho-tdidhpo'*^ (Maliach.i^p&). 
— Hioen Thsdurtj in PiUrins Bowldh. iii. 83. 

851. “Shijis then i>roceed to the place 
called Sanf (or Chanf) .... there fresh 
water is procured ; from this place is ex- 
ported the aloe«^wood called Chanfi. This 
IS a Kingdom.’’ — Rdntion des Voi/a(je,% &c. 
i. 18. 

1298. . You come to a country called 

Chaxnba, a very rich region, having a King 
of its own. The pe(»ple are idolaters, and 
pay a yearly tribute to the Great Kaan. . . 
there are a very great number of Elephants 
in this Kingdom, and they have ligii-aloes 
in great abundance.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 5. 

c. 1300. “Passing (»n from this, y(»u come 
to a continent called Jampa, also subject to 
the Kaan. . .” — Bashlduddin, m Elliot, \.ll. 

c. 1328. “There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and cmnels, they majke 
use of elephants for all their work.” — Friar 
Joi'damis, 37. 

1516. ^‘Having jmssed this island (Borney) 

. . . towards the country of Ansiam and 
China, there is another groat island of Gen- 
tiles c^led Champa ; which has a King and 
janguageef its own, and many elephants. . . 


There also grows in it aloes- wood.” — Bar^ 
horn, 204. 

1552. “Concorriam todolos navegantes 
dos mares Occidentaes da India, e dos 
Orientaes a ella, que sko as regioes di Siko, 
('hina, Choampa, Cambbja . . .’’—Garros, 
II. vi. 1. 

“ Ves, corre a costa, que Champa se chama 
Cuja mata ho do pao <±eiro8o ornada.” 

Camoes, x. 129. 

“Here coiirseth, see, the callbd Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous wood ’tis deckt 
and (light.” Burton, 

1608. “. . . Thence (from Assam) east- 
ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata f/.r. Naga] lands, the Land 
of Pukhamlyingon thcocean, Balgu FBaigu? 
i.(. Pegu], tlie land llakhang, Hamsa- 
vati, and the rest of the realm of Munyang ; 
beyond these Champa, Kamboja, etc. All 
these ari5 in general named KokU'-Tara- 
natha (Tibetan) Hist, of Buddhism, by 
Schiefm-r, p. 262. 

I’he preceding passage is of great interest 
as showing a fair general knowledge of the 
Bmldhist kingdoms of Indo-China on the 
]>art of a Tibetan lu-iest, and also as show- 
ing that Indo-C’hina was recognised under a 
general name, viz., Koki. 

1696. “Mr. Bowyear says the Prince of 
Champa whom he mot at the Cochin Chinese 
(■ourt, wjis very ]>olite to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him t(Gntroduce the English 
to tne dominions of Champa .'’' — In Dalri^m- 
plds Or. R(p('rt. i. 67. 

Champaua, w. A kind of small 
vess(d. / 5 W Sampan. 

Cbandaill, Hind. ChanMl, ail 
outcasto, ‘ used generally for a man of 
the lowest and most despised of the 
niixt tribes ’ [Williams)', ‘properly one 
sprung from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother ’ (TT%o/i). 

712 . “You have joined these Chandals 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them.” — Chach-Ndmah, in Elliot, i. 193. 

Chandernag^ore, n.p. The name of 
the Freneh settlement on the Hoogly, 
24 miles by river above Calcutta, ori- 
ginally occupied in 1673. The name is 
alleged by Hunter to be properly Chan- 
dan{a)-napara, ‘ Sandal-wood City.’ 
but the usual fonn points rather to 
Chandra-nagara, ‘ Moon City.’ 

1727 . “ He forced the Ostenders to quit 
their Factory, and seek Protection from the 
French at Chamaffur. . . They have a few 
lirivate Families tlwelling near the Facto^, 
and a pretty little Church to hear Mom in, 
which IS the chief Business of the French in 
Bengal.”— A. Ham. ii. 18. 

Chank, S. Hind. SanJeh, Skt, Sankht 
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a ^ge kind of shell {TurhhidUi rapa) 
prized by the Hindus, and used by them 
for offering libations, as a horn to blow 
at the temples, and for cutting into 
armlets and other ornaments. It is 
found especially in the Gulf of Manaar, 
and the Chank fishery was, formerly, 
like that of the pearl-oj'sters, a Go- 
venim ent monopoly (see 'TenneivCs 
Cei/hnif ii. oafi, and the references). 

The abnoiTiial rhanJ:^ with its spiral 
opening to the right, is of exceptional 
value, and has been sometimes priced, 
it is said, «t a lakh of rupees I 

c. 545. “I'hen there is Sielediba, i.e. Ta- 
])r()l)ane . . . and then a^ain on the conti- 
nent, and further back is MaruHot which 
t*\|K»rts conch-shells (<eox^‘ous)*” — Oosvias, in 
lUithn^if i. clxxviii. 

851. “ They find on its shores (of Ceylon) 
the pearl, and the shank, a name by which 
they designate the CTeat shell which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is much sought 
after.”— Relationn^ i. 0. 

1563. “ . . . And this chanco is a ware 
for the Bengal trade, and formerly it pro- 
duced more profit than now. . . And there 
was formerly a custom in Bengal that no 
virgin in honour and esteem could be cor- 
inijitod unless it were by placing bracelets 
of chanco on her arms ; but since the Patans 
came in this usage has more or less ceased ; 
and so the clrntwo is rated lower now. . . .’ 
— Garcia, f. 141. 

1644. “What they chiefly bring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloths called cachan* . . . 
a large (luantity of Chan^uo ; these are 
Jai’^e shells which they fish in that sea, and 
which sujiply Bengal when* th(^ blacks 
make of them bracelets for the ann ; also 
the biggest and best fowls in all these 
Kastern jiarts.” — Bomn'o, MS. 316. 

1672. “Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the chianko, 
ovkinkhorri, twisted to the right.” — Baldacm, 
(^erin. ed. 521. 

1673. “There are f)thers they call chan- 
quo ; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl.” — Fry a', 322. 

1727. “It admits of some Trade, and pro- 
duces Cotton, (.-om, coars Cloth, and Chonk, 
a Shell-fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as 
large as a Man’s Arm above the Elbow. In 
Benyal they are saw’d into Kings for Onia- 
ments to Women’s Arms.” — A. Ham. i. 


• 1 ^ ®kank oi^enmg to the right hand 

IS highly valued . . . always sells for its 
weight in i. 3.57. 

1875. 

“Chanks. Large for Cameos. Valuation 
100 10 Rs. 
Wliite, live „ „ 0 ,, 

„ dead „ „ 3 „ 

Tabic of Cuatom.'f Duticx on Imports 
into British India np to 1875. 

Ch&rpoy, S. Hind, chdrpdl, from 
Pers. chihdr~i>ul (/. <*., four-foot), tho 
common Indian oedstead, sometimes 
of very rude materials, but in other 
cases handsomely wrouglit and painted. 
It is correctly described in tho quota- 
tion from I bn Batuta. 

c. 1350. “The beds in India are very 
light. A single man can carry one, and 
every traveller should have his own bed, 
which his slave carries about on his head. 
The bed consists of four conical legs, on 
which f()ur staves are laid ; between these 
they plait a sort of ribbon i^f silk or cotton. 
When ^mulie on it you need nothing else to 
render tlie bed sufflciently elastic. ”—iii. ^0. 

c. 1540. “Husain Khan Tashtditr was 
sent on some Imsiness from Bengal. He 
went on travelling night and day. When- 
ever sleep came over him he placed himself 
on a bed (chahar-pai) and tho villagers car- 
ried him along on their shoulders.”— MS. 
quoted in Elliot, iv. 418. 

1662. “ Turbans, long coats, trowsers, 

shoes, and Hlee])ing on cliarpaiB, are quite 
unusual."- /f. <f Mir Jnmla's Inrasion (f 
Assam, transl. by Bforhmann, d. A. S. 15. 
xli. i)t. i. 80. 

1876. “A syce at Mozuffernuggar, lying 

asleep on a cnarpoy . . . was killed by a 
tame buck goring Inm in the side . . it was 
Rnppose<l in Baldwin, Lanjv and 

Small Game of Bciiffal, lt)5. 

1883. “After agalloj) across country, he 
would rest on a charpoy, or country bed, 
and hold an im]>romptu lever, of all the vil- 
lage folk.”— C. Itaikes in L. of L. Lawrence, 
i. .57. 

Chatta, s. All umbrella. Hind. 
chhdtd. dthair, Ac., Saiisk. chhatra. 

c. IMX). “He is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a Jatra; 
this is an umbrella made of peacock’s fea- 
thers.” — Jteinamt, Itelations, &c. 154. 


131. 

1734. ‘ ‘ E xpended towards digging a foun- 
dation, where chanks were buried with ac- 
customed ceremonies.” — \TiWli.eelev, iii. 147. 

1770. “Ut)on the same coast is found a 
shell-fish called xanzns, of which the Indians 
at Bengal make bracelets. ” — Bay nal{iv. 1777) 

• These are probably the same as Milbum, 
under Tuticorin, calls letchies. We do not know 
the proper name. 


c. 1340. “They hoi.st ujKm these cle])hant8 
as many chatr&8, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with ja-ecious stones, and_ with 
handles of pure gold .” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 228. 

c. 1354. “ But as all the Indians com- 
monly go naked, tlicy are in tho habit of 
carrying" a thing like a little tent- roof, on a 
cane handle, which they <»pen out at will as 
a protection against sun and rain. This 
they call a chatyr. I brought one home t^) 
Florence with me. . Marifjnollif in 

Cathay, &c. p. .*581. 
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1678. “ Thus the chief Naik with hi« loiwl 
Mueick ... an Ensign of lied, Swallow- 
taile<l, several Chitoriei, little but rich Kit- 
mlU (which are the Names of several Coun- 
tries for Umbrelloes). . KK). 

Chatty, fi. An eai'thon pot, sphe- 
roidal in shape. It is a S. Indian 
word, hut is tcderahly familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian parlance of N. India 
also, though the Hind, //////rn/ (yluirnt) 
is more commonly us(id there. The 
word is Tamil, «/<«/* (which aj)})ears in 
Pali as rJtftdi). 

1781. “In honour of His Majesty’s birth- 
day we ha<l for dinner fowl cutlets and a 
flour puddings and drank his health in a 
chatty of sherbet.” — Nnrr. oj an Ofiievr of 
BaiUic‘« iHarJnmnty (pioted in Liv(‘» of the 
iii. 285. 

1820. “ I’he chatties in which the women 
carry water are },dobulai’ earthen vessels, 
with a bell-nioutli at toj).” — Metu. of iStf. 
Mountauiy 07. 

Chaw, s. Por cha, i.e. Tea (q.v.). 

irdO. “ 1 sent . . . a silver chaw jiot and 
a fan to Ca])t. China wife.” — (-ork\s\'i Biarii, 
i. 215. 

Chawbuck, S. and V. A whi]) ; to 
whi}). An ohsolotcj vulgarism from 
Pors. ('JifihnJi\ ‘ alert ’ ; in Hind. ‘ a 
horso-whi]).’ It seems to he the .same 
word as tlie .yanihok in use at the (.’ape, 
4ipparontly oarriiMl from India (see the 
(piotation from Van Twist). 

1648. “. . . Poor and little thieves are 
flogged with a great whij) (called Siamback) 
several days in succession .” — Van Tivisly 
20 . 

1073. “ ir]KUi any sus])icioii of default he 
has a Black (luani that by a Chawbuck, a 
great Whi]), extorts C^onfession.” — Frjnr, 
^) 8 . 

1673. “The one was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wine.”— 07. 

1682. “ . . . Ivamgiv.'in, our Vekcel there 
(at Hugly) was sent for by Permesuradass, 
Bulchund’s servant, who immediately clant 
him in prison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slip[)ered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of liis feet, ye third day 
Chawbuckt, and ye 4th drub’d till he could 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to pay llupees .50,000 for custome of 
ve Silver brought out this year.”— 

Nov. 2. 

1688. “Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuck.”— ii. 138. 

1600. “The (xovernor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed up and chaw- 
bucked.” — Letter from General and Conneil 
at Bombatf to E, I. C. (in llecord Office), 23rd 
March, 1608-0. 


1726. “Another Pariah he ohawbueked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.” — Wheeler ^ ii. 410. 

17.56. “ . . a letter from Mr. Hastily . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and F rench to purchase also, had put i)eons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
Vaquilh with the Chaubac.” — In Long, 79. 

1784. 

“ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our security bail ; 

AVith Muskets and Chaubucks secure. 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 

Kong, by a Gentleman of the Narg 
(la'isruier withHyder) in Seton- 
Karr, i. 18. 

1817. “ . . ready to prescribe his favourite 
regimen of the Chaouk for every man, 
woman, or child who dared to think other- 
wise.” — lAilla Jtifokh. 

Cbawbuckswar, ». Hind, from 
Pors. eJmbak-snnhir, a rough-rider. 
Obsolete. 

Chebuli. The denoiiiination of one 
of the kinds of myrabolans (q.v.) ex- 
portcnl from India. Th(^ trm^ etymology 
IS ])robably KOhult, as stated by Thc- 
vonot, /. ‘ from (^abiil.’ 

c. 134.3. “ Chebuli - X/.'rf o/ 

Sjnees, kc., in Pcffulotti (Della Decima, iii. 
:io.3). 

c. 166.5. “] )e la Province de t\‘iboul , . . 
les Mirabolans cr(»issent dans les Montagues 
et e'est la cause ]»our((Uoi les Orientaiix les 
iil)pelent Cabuly.” — Therenot, v. 172. 

Cheechee, adj . A tlisparaging term 
api»li(‘d to hali-castos or Eurasians 
(<pv.) (coiTes])onding to the lip-la jt of 
the Dutch in Java), and also to their 
nianiujr of s]) 0 (Kdi. The word is said 
to he taken from vhl (Fie !), a common 
native (H. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstraiKH^ or reproof, su})i)o.sed to bo 
much used hy the class in (picstion. 
The tenn is however, perhaps, also a 
kind of onomatopoeia, indicating the 
mincing ])r()iiunciation which often 
characteiisiis them (see below). It 
should, however, Ix) added that there 
are many well educated East Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781. 

“ Pretty little Leoking (Hasses, 

Good and cheap for Chee-chee Misses” 
Hivkg's Bengal Gazette, March 17th. 

1873. “ He is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he speaks as his 
tuvn ill addition to the hybrid minced Eng- 
lish (known as chee-chee), which he also 
employs.” — Fr(tn(r''s Magazine, ()ct. 437. 

1880. “T'he Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. . . ‘What if upon her lips 
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there hung The accents of her tchi-tchi 
tongue /” — Sir AH Balnt^ 122. 

1881. “There is no uoubt that the *Chee 
Chee twang,' which becomes so objection- 
able to every Englishman before he has 
been long in the East, was originally learned 
in the convent and the Brothers' school, and 
will be clung to as firmly as the (jueer turns 
of speech learned in the same place.” — St, 
Jam€SE Aug. 2()th. 

Cheenax, S. IYts. China the Ori- 
entiil PhiTio {Platan f(s oriental is) and 
platanus of tho ancients; native from 
Greo(‘o to Torsia. It is often by 
English travellers in I’ersia mis- 
called syeam(in\ from confusion with 
tho common British tree {Acer psendo^ 
platanu'i), which English i)eoplo also 
habitually mij^call sycamore^ and Scotch 
}>eoplo miscall plane-tree! Our (pio- 
tatioiis show how old tho confusion is. 
Tho tr<x‘ is md a native of India, 
though th(*ro are fine chlnars in Kash- 
more, and a few in old native gainhuis 
of tho Bun j ah, introduced in tho days 
of th(» Moghul ompoi’ors. The tree is 
thoA r/ar Sec of Marco Bolo (see 2nd 
od. vol. i. i;n, 132). 

(.'hlnfirs of osi)ecial vastnoss and 
beauty arc (Itjscribod by II(U'odotus 
and Bliny, by Chardin and others. 
At Buyukd(‘reli lu'ar Constantino])lo, is 
still shown th(^ Blaine und(‘r which 
(rodfi’oy of Boulogne is said to have 
encamped. At Tejrlsh, N. of T(‘hra.n, 
Sir 11. Bawlinson t(*lls us that ho 
inoasurod a grc^at chinar which had 
a girth of lOS fc<*t at d foot from tho 
ground. 

c. 1(12S, “Tin* gardens here an? many. . . 
abounding in lofty ]»yra)nidall cyju-esses, 
broad-spreading Chenawrs. .” — Sir T, Her- 
bert , lIKi, 

l<i77. “We had a fair Prospect of the C^ity 
(Ispahan) filling the one half of an am])le 
Plain, few Buildings . . shewing themselves 
byrea.sonof the high Chinors, or Sicamores 
shading-the choicest of tlieni...”- /V//er, 251). 

,, “We in our Peturn cannot but take 
notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jdfn and Ispataatu ; it is planted 
with two Hows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Ma])le, not the Sycamore of Alkair)."-— 
JbUL 28(;. 

1G82. “At the elegant villa and garden at 
Mr. liohun's at Lee. He shewed me the 
Zinnar tree or platanus, and told me that 
since they had jdanted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Is]»ahan . . . the ydague 
. . . hatl exceedingly abated of its mortal 
effects.” — Ecetiin^s I)inr/f, Sept. IG. 

17^1 “ . . , the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . jdanted in the middle with 135 
Sexmaar trees on one side and 1.32 on the 
other.” — Valenti jn^ v. 208. 


I 178& ‘ This tree, which in most parts of 
I Asia 18 called the Chinaur, grows to the size 
of an oak, and has a taper straight trunk, 
with a silver-(roh*ured bark, and its leaf, not 
unlike anex|)anded hand, is of a ywile green.” 
— O. Forster s Jonnn n^ ii. 17. 

, . they seem 

ijike the Cnenar-tree grove, wiiere winter 
throw's 

O er all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 

Mohan na. 

Clunar is alleged to be in Badukhshrm 
ai)plied to a species of pophiv. 

Cheeny, s. Sch' under Sugar. 

1810. “ The sujH'rior kind (of raw sugar) 
wiiich may often be had nearly wiiite . . . 
and sharp -grained, \inder tlie name of 
cheeny."- WiHiumson, V. M. ii. 134. 

Cheese, S. This W'ord is w'ell knowni 
to be used in modern English slang 
for “ anything g(»od, tirst-rat(^ in 
(juality, gi'iiuim*. j)leasant, or advan- 
tageous ” {Slany J)ictlo)iary). And tho 
most ])robable source of .the term is 
Pel’s, ami II. (7/7*' = ‘ thing.’ Bor tho 
e.xpr(!ssion iis(*d b> he eommon among 
young Anglo-Indians, e. y., “ My new 
Aral) is tlu) r(‘al ehl::;'' “ I’heso che- 
roots ar«^ the real e/,7::," /. c., the real 
thing. i’h(^ 'Word may hav(‘ been an 
Anglo-Indian im])ortali(>n, and it is 
ditlieult otherwist! to account for it. 

Cheeta, S. Hind. e/iJ/n, the Felts 
jiihaia, Schr(d)cr, or ‘ Hunting Lf^opard,’ 
so called from its being commonly 
trained to use in the chas(^. h’roni 
Sansk. '-hifra/ra, or rhilr((I:aya, lit. 

‘ having a sysuhled body.’ 

15G3. “. . . jiml wlien they wihh to ])ay 
him much hoiuair they call him Jlno ; as 
for ex.'iiiiple ( 'hita-K.'io, whom I am ac*(|uain- 
ted with ; and tin's is a pi-oud name, for Chita 
signifies ‘( )imce’ (or pantlicr) and tliis (Uiitn- 
Kao means ‘ King as stiong as a i’anther. ’ 
— iiarew, f- 3G. 

c. 15hr». “Once a lef*panl (chita) liad 
been caught, and witliout i>revious training, 
on a mere 1 lint liy His Maje.sty, it hronglit 
in the prey, like trained leopards.”- Aln-i- 
Akharl, i. 28G. 

IGIO. Hawkins calls the? Cheetas .at Ak- 
har’s ( ‘ourt ‘ounces for game. - In Pnrehtts^ 

i. 218. 

18()2. “3'he true Cheetah, the Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exint in Oeylon.'* 
— Tenncnl, i. 110. 

187*.). “Two young cheetahs had just 
come in from Bombay ; on<* of these was 
tiime. as a hou.se-cat, and, like the puma, 
purred beautifully wlieii stroked.” — Jam- 
?vn7/.'f,” in Sat. Jleview, May 17th, p. 012. 

It h.'is been iiigenioasly suggested 
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bv Mr. AldiB Wrigbt that the word ! 
cheater f as iwed by Hhakspore^ in the 
following passage, refers to this | 
animal : — 1 

Faletaff : He’s no swaggerer, Hostess; a j 
tame oheater i’ faith ; y<»u may stroke him ! 
gently as a nnopy greyhound ; hell not I 
swagger. — 2na Part Kina Henr}! IV, ii. 4. i 

Compare this with th(< passage just ! 
quoted from the Satunlay llinlew* I * 
And th(i inter] )T*etuti<jn would rather 
derives eonfirination froiii a ]>arallel i 
pasKugo in lieauni(»nt and l^’hitelnjr : j 

“ , . .if you give any credit to the jug%'- 
Ung rascal, you arc worse, tliiin siinple wi<l- 
goons, an<l will he <lrawn into the net by 
this decoy-<luck, this Uimr oheater.'* — Tin- 
Fnir MaUi tfu Jnn^ iv. 2. 

Hut WO. havo not Ixhui ahlo to trace 
any ]»ossihlc scmrcc^ from w hich Shak- 
sporo could Imvo d(‘riv(Ml tli(* name of 
tno animal at all, to say nothing of 
the familiar us(i of it. 

Gheling, Gheli, S. This w ord is ap- 
plied by HoiiK^ l*ortugucs(i writers to 
the tra<foj’s of Indian origin who w'cri* 
setthid at Malacca, It is not found in 
the Malay dictionaries, and it is just 
IMJSsihle that it originated in sonn* ; 
confusion of Qwlin (Klillg) and ('Irnii j 
(Choolift) t)rruth(‘r of (Jarfitt and (Iniin | 
(see Chetty). I 

15^7. “From the c«>hahitation of the! 
Chelins of Mahuiua with the (liristians in I 
the same street (even although in divers 
houses) soring great oifeiiees against (okI 
i»ur laatl. * Ihrm n of tUr Sann) Connrif of 
tioQy in Airhir. Port. Orifut.f Dec. 21. 

1013. “E de]M»iH da(iuelle inu-to nherto e 
framiueado ajMu-tar.ao mereadores de (lu>ro- 
maiioel ; mornu*ntc aiiucdles ohelis com rou- 
1 >B 8 . . — (iW/n//o dc 4 r. 

„ “This Hettlement is divided into 
two iiarishes, S. 'rhome and S. Estevao. mid 
that part of S. Thome culled CamtHm Chelim 
extends fnun the shore of the Jooh Eazar to 
the N.W. and terminates at the Stone Has- 
tion ; in this part dwell the Chelis of Cho- 
ixmiandel.”— 5 /*. See also f. 22. 

CboIingO, s. From Arab, ehalanfl. 

This seems an unusual woixl. It is 
]>orhaps connected thi-ough the Arabic 
wuth the niodioval vessel chihmha, 
chefaadrutt cheiindrasy du/iiudr, &c., 
used in canying ti'oops and liorses. 

1726. “ . . . as already a Chialeng (a sort 
of small native ro>v-boat, which is used for 
diHchorghig and loading cargo), . — Vahn- 

tijiiy V, Chvr. 20. 

1761. “No more than one frigate hath 
escaited; lose not an instant in sending 
chelingoes u]x>n ohelingoet h»aded with 
rice.’*— Carraccioh”* Life of ClirCy i. 58. 


Cheroot, S. A cigar. But the term 
has been a])propnated specially to 
cigars truncated at both ends, as the 
Indian and Manilla cigars always were 
in former days. This word is Tamil, 
ehurnttOy ‘ a Voll (of tobacco).’ In the 
South cheroots are chiefly made at 
Trichino)K)ly and in the Godavery 
D(dta, the produce being known re- 
sjHictivcly as Trichics and Liinkas. 

Tlie earliest occurrence of the word 
that we know’ is in Father Beschi’s 
Tamil story of ]VnnarttaGuru(c. 1725). 
On 1 ). 1 one of the charactei’s is de- 
scribed as camniig a firebrand to light 
hi.^* shshuruttu, ‘roll (c^e- 

root) of tobacco.’ 

Grose (IToO (JO), speaking of Bom- 
bay, w'hilst describing the cheroot does 
not use that word, but another w^hich 
is, as far as we know’, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz., bunCUS (q.v.). 

1750. In the expenses of the Nabob's en- 
tei-taiiiinent at Ciilcutta in this year w’e 
find : 

“IJO Ihs. of Masulipatani cheroots, Rs. 
,500.** Ill 104, 

1781. “. . . am tormented every day by 
a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoke cheroots 

advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old slnrts,like me.” — Hon. 
J. Linthoo (in Lirvi< of the Lindsam)^ iii. 
21»7. 

,, “ ( >ur evening amusements instead 
of your stupid Harmonics, w’us jJaying 
Card.sand Ihickg’amnn ui, t:hewing Beetleand 
smoking Cherutes.'* — Oid Cmndrii Captain 
in India Coz(tti\ Feby. 24th. 

1782. “Le tabac y rcusslt tres bien ; les 
chiroutes de Manille, sont renomim?es dans 
toute rinde par leur gofit agr^able ; aussi 
les Dames duns ce i)ays fument-elles toute 
la jourm^t‘.*’ — Snnnerat, VointitVy iii. 43. 

1702. “At that time (c. 1757) I have seen 
the officers mount guard many's the time 
and oft . . . neither did they at that time 
cany ytuir fusees, but had a long Pole with 
an iron liead to it. . . With this in one 
Hand and a Chiroot in the other yon saw 
tliem saluting away at the Main Guard.”— 
Madras Couritr, April 3. 

1810. “I’lie lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives . . . frequently smoke 
cheroots, e.vactly corresjxinaing with the 
Siiaiiish m/ar, though usually made rather 
more bulky.”— V. M. i. 499. 

^ 1811 . “Dire (jne le T’cherout est la cigarre, 
e'est me dispenser d'en faire la description,” 
— .Sfi/iv/wK, iii. 

1875. “The meal despatched, all who 
were not on duty lay down . , , almost too 
tired to smoke their cheroots before falling 
asleep .” — The Dilemmay ch. xxxvii. 

Chetty, s. A member of any of the 
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tanuling castes in S. India, answering 
in every way to the Banians of W . and 
N. India. Malayfil. Chefth Tamil ahetth 
in Ceylon s^idi ; and see also Sett. 
These have aU been suppsed to be 
forms from the Sansk. Sresh ti / but 
C. P. Brown (MS.) denies this, and 
says, “ a shop-keeper, is plain 

Telugu,” and quite distinct from 
SreshtL Whence then the Hind. Seth ? 

c. 1349. The word occurs in Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 250) in the form iftti, which he says was 
^ven to very ricli merchants in Chiitdj and 
this is one of his questionable statements 
about that country. 

1511. “ llie great Afonso Dalboquermie 
, . . detennined to app<iint Ninachatu, be- 
cause he was a Hindoo, Govemor of the 
Quilins and ChttinB^—CoiJiincjU. of Af 
Dafbcq., Hak. Soc. iii. 128. 

1.516. “Some of these are called Chettis, 
who are Gentiles, natives of the province of 
Cholmender.” — Barbosa^ 144. 

1552. “ . . . whom our i>eople commonly 
call Chatif. These are men with such a 
genius for merchandise, and so acute in 
every niotle of trade, that among our jieople 
when they desire either to blame or praise 
any man for his subtlety and skill in mcr* 
chant’s traffic they say of him, * he is a Cha- 
tim ; ’ and they use the word ohatinar for 
‘to trade,’ — which are words now veiy 
commonly received among us.”— JSarros, I. 
ix. 3. 

c. 1566. “Ui sono uomini periti che si 
chiamano Chitini, li quali metteno il prezzo 
alle i»erle.” — Ctmre Federici, Bam. iii. 390. 

1.596. “The vessels of the Chatins of these 
parts never sail along the coast of Malavar 
nor t<»ward8 the north, except in a cq/fWa, 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are continually roving 
those seas.” — Viceroy's Proclamation aJt Goa, 
^ Archir. Port. Or., fasc. 3, 661. 

1598. “The Souldiers in these dayes give 
^emselves more to be Chettijns and to deale 
in Marchandise, than to serve the King in 
his Armado.” — Linschoten, 58. 

1651. ‘“The Bitty are merchant folk.” — 
BogcriuSf 8. 

1686. “. . . And that if the Chettjr Bazaar 
I>ecmle do not immediately open their shops, 
and sell their grain etc. as usually, that the 
goods and commodities in their several ships 
be confiscated.”— In Wheeler, i. 152. 

1726. “The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. , .” — Valenti jn, Choro. 88. 

The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge ; the strength of a King is 
Courage ; the strength of a Bellale (or Cul- 
is Kevenue ; the strength of a 

c. 1754. “ Chittiea are a particular kind 
of merchants of Madras, and are generally 
vei^ ” „ » bnt rank with the left-hand cast.'^ 
^Ive$, 25. 


1796. “Cetti, mercanti astuti, diligenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi.”— JVa Pao^ 
lino, 79, 

Chiamay, n.p. Tho name of an ima- 
ginary lake, which in the maps of tho 
16th century, followed by most of those 
of the 17th, is made tho source of most 
of the gi’cat rivers of Further India, in- 
cluding tho Bralmmpiitra, the IraAvadi, 
tho Salwen, and tho Menain. Lako 
Chiamay was tho counterpart of tho 
African lako of tho saine 2)eriod which 
is made tho source of all tho great jivors 
of Africa, but it is less easy to suggest 
what gave liso to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from tho State 
of Zimme (q.v.) or Chiang-mai. 

^ c. 1544. “ Se i>roceeding (unvard, he ar- 
rived at the Ijjvke of Sinriipamo)-, which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . .” — F. M. 
Pinto (Cogaii’s Tr. ), p. 271. 

1.5,52. “The Lake of Ghiamai, which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues in tho 
interior, and from wliicli issue six notable 
streams, three of whicli c»)inbining with 
others form tho gi’eat river which jjasses 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of Bengala.” — 
BarroSy 1. ix. 1. 

1572. 

“ Olha o rio Menilo, rpio se derrama 

Bo grande lago, (lue Ghiamai se chama.” 

CamOeSy x. 12.5. 

1652. “The Countrey of tlieae Braines 
. . . extendeth Northwards from the neer- 
est Pcifuan Kingdomes . . . watere<l with 
many great and remarkable Rivers, issuing 
from the Lake Ghiamay, which though 600 
miles from the Sea, and emj>tying itself 
continually into so many Channels, con- 
tains 400 miles in compass, and is neverthe- 
less full of waters for the one or the other,” 
— P, Heylin's CosmoyraphiCy ii. 238. 

Chicane, Chicanery. Theso Eng- 
lish words, signifying pettifogging, 
captious contention, talang every pos- 
sible advantage in a contest, haVo 
been referred to Spanish chicoy ‘ little,’ 
and to Fr. chic, chuquHy a little bit, as 
by Mr. Wedgwood in his Bict. of 
Eng. Etymologj^ See also quotation 
from Saturday Jleview below. 

But there can be little doubt that 
the words are really traceable to the 
game of chanyan, or horse-^olf. 
This game is now well known in Eng- 
land imder the name of polo (q*v.). 
But the recent introduction under that 
name is its second importation into 
Western Europe. For in the middle 
ages it came from I’ersia to Byzan- 
tium, where it was jiojmlar under a 
modification of its Persiau name (verb 
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rCvicaulCnVf playinj? ground rCvKavurnf 
piov)t and from Byzantium it pa.^d, 
a« a pedestrian gaine, to Languedoc, 
whcro it was called, by a further 
modification, chtcniie (see DucunyCy Dis- 
aer^ions $ur Vlluluire de St LoutSy 
viiL, and his GIoHmrium (JraeciUitiSy 
8. V. TCvKavi(iiv ; also Ounelft/'a I'ravelSy 

L 345). The analogy of coi-tain periods 
of the game of golf Kuggosts how the 
figurative moaning of ch tenner might 
arise in taking advanlfigo oi the ])otty 
accic^nts of the KUT•fIl<•(^ And this is 
the strict meaning of dt leaner y as used 
by military wnters. 

Lucango’s idea was that the Greeks 
had bori’owed both tlio game and the 
name from J^h*ance, but this is evi- 
dently erroneouH. II<» was not aware 
of the Persian chnnjfnn. But he ox- 
plaitiH well how the tactics of the game 
should have l(?d to the ajiplication of 
its name t») ‘ ‘ f.hose bjrtuous j>rt>ceoding8 
of nleoders which w(^ old ])rnctitioners 
call 'J’he indication of the Per- 

sian oiigiu of lK)th tlu^ Cl reek and the 
Pronch words is du(3 to W. Ousedey and 
to Uuatroincro. latter has an inte- 
resting note, full of his usual wealth of 
Onontal reading, in his translation of 
Matozi’s Mamehtke Sultana^ tom. i. 
pt. i. pp, 121 Bvqq, 

The proce(ling etymology was put 
forv'ard again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wodgwood^H dictionary ])ublishod by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
llighwaysy Seid. , 1 S72, p. 1 SO. The same 
etymology has since bc<m given by 
Littr6 (s,v.), wlio snys ; “ Des lore, la 
8<5rio dos sens est : jeu de mail, puis 
action de disjmtor la i)artie, ot entin 
nianccuvros prt)cessives.” 

The Persian forms of the liaino are 
changan and rhnnlgan ; but according 
to the lUthari \\jain (a great l^ersiaii 
dictionarj" compiled in India, 17(58) the 
primitive form of the word is chulgun 
irom chlly ‘bent,’ which (as to the fonu) 
is corrobonited by the Arabic sandjan.* 
The meanings are according to Vullers 
(1) any stick with a cr(K>k ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drum-stick ; (3) a 
crook fi*om which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherviso called Kaukata ; 
(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 


* On the other hnnrt, a ]>robahU‘ origin of cftftM- 
wouiti 1x5 an liuliau (l»r«krit) word, meaning 
^our-coniera,” vi*., na a name fortlie iHilo-gi\mnd. 
The c/ittfydn is possibly a ‘ striving after tueaiiiug.' 


The game is now quite extinct in 
Persia and Western A^, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoining 
India, as is sjiocificd under Polo. But 
for many centuries it was the game of 
kings and coui ts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahommedan 
historians repn'sent the game of chau- 
gan as familiar to the Sassanian kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdti-siick into 
the hands of Sifiwtish, the father of 
Kai Khusra or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may bo mentionod NO- 
ruddln the Just, Atabek of Sjuia and 
the great enemy of the Crusaders. He 
was so fond of the game that he used 
(like Akbar in after days) to play it 
by lamp-light, and was severely re- 
buked a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted to a mere amusement. 
Other zealous c/miu/fia-jdayors were 
the great Saladin, Jalaluddin Mank- 
bami of Kliwru izm, and Malik Bibars, 
Marco Polo’s “ Bendoequedar Soldan 
of Babylon,” wlio was said more than 
once to have played chaugau at Da- 
mascus and at ( ’airo within the same 
week. Many illustrious persons also 
are mentioned in Asiatic history as 
having met tluar death by accidents in 
tho muidan, as the chaugan-field was 
especially called ; c.g, Kutbuddin Ibak 
of Dehli, who was killed b)' such a fall 
at Lahore in (or about) 1207. 

In Makiizi (I. i. 121) we read of an 
Amir at tho ilameluko Court called 
Ilusamuddin La jin ’AzIzI the Jvkan^ 
dar (or liord High Polo-stick). 

It is not known when tho game was 
conveyed to Constiintinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the Sth century.* The 
fullest descri})tioii of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190), who does not 
however give tho barbarian name : 


**Thc winteniowlieingover and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emj>eror ]MUmuel 
Couuienus) devoted himself to a certain 
sober exercise which from the iirst had been 
the custom of the^ Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the mariner thereof, A 
party of young men divide into two equal 
bands, .and in a flat s])ace which has been 
measured out purposely they cast a leather 
ball in size somewhat like an apple ; and 
setting this in the middle as if it were a 


* The court for chauridn is ascrilxid by Codinns 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly lie the sou of Aveadius (a.d. 403-450) hut 
rather Theodosius HI. (710-718). 
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prize to be contended for they rush into toe 
contest at full speed, each m hw 

right hand a stick of modcfftte lenirth which 
comes suddenly to abroad rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dried catgut. Then each mrty strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond the ^joal 
planted conspicuously on the opposite sicm, 
for whenever the ball is struck with the 
netted sticks thrt)ugh ^ the goal at either 
side, that gives the victory to the other 
side. This 18 the kind of game, evidently a 
Blipi)ery and dangerous one. For a player 
must be continually throwing himself right 
back, or liending to one side or the other, as 
he turns his horse short, (jr suddenly dashes 
off at si)eed, with such strokes and twists as 
are neededto follow up the ball. . . And thus 
as the Emxieror was rushing round in furious 
fashion in this game, it so haj)pened that 
the ht»r8e which he rode came violently to 
the ground. He was prostrate below the 
horse, and as he struggled vainly to extri- 
cate himself from its incumbent weight his 
thigh and hand were crushed beneath the 
saodle and much injured. . — In Bonn ed. 

pp. 263-204. 

We 800 from this passage that at 
Byzantium tho game was jilayed with 
a kind of racket, and not with a polo- 
stick. 

Wo have not been able to find an 
instance of the medieval French chicafie 
in tliis sense , nor does Littre’s Dictionary 
give any. ButDucange states positively 
that in liis time the word in this sense 
survived in Languedoc, and there 
could bo no better evidence. From 
Henschol’s Duanuje also we borrow a 
quotation which shows c/iwca, used for 
some game of ball, in French-Latin, 
surely a form of chaugan or chicane. 

c. 820. “ If a man dream that he is on 
horseback along with the King himself, or 
some great i)ersonage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the chukdJi (nrot 
r^vKavL^ti) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupjn, conformable to the success of 
his ball and the dexterity of his horse.” 
Agaiji: “If the Kin^ dream that he has won 
in the chuk&n (on tr^vKavi^nv) he shall find 
things i>rosper with him.”— TAc Dream- 
Judijm^ts of Achifict Ihn fUeirivif from a 
MS. Greek version quoted by Ducange in 
Olou. Graecitatis. 


c. 040. Constantine Pori^hyrogenitus 
•peaking of the rapids of the Danapris o 
Dnieper, says: “o 8e tovto tf>payfios roa-oi 
'^ov TO rXdrofTov T^VKavia“nfpiov ' 

^ defile in this case is as narrow as th* 
^ath of the r/iMX:aw-ground ”). — De Admin 
dmp., cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii. 75). 

“ Cumque inquisitionis sedicio noi 
m^ica petit pro Constantino .... ex ei 
parte qua Zueanistri magnitudo portendi 
lur, Gonstantinus crines solutus per cancel 
log caput exposuit, suaque ostensione popul 

sedavit .”— h 
I^ertz, Mon. Germ.^ iii, 333. . 


/* he selected certain of his medi* 

cines and druM, and. made a goff-stick (j»n- 
loui ?) with a hollow handle, into which he 
introduced them ; after which ... he went 
again to the King . . . and directed him to 
rexiair to the horse-course, and to X)lay with 
the ball and goff-stick. . Lane's Amhian 
Nights^ L 85-86. 

c. 1030-1040. “ Whenever you march . . , 
you must take these people with you, and 
you must . . . not allow them to drink 
wine or to play at chaugh&n.”— in 
Elliott ii. 1^. 

1416. “Bemardus de Castro novo et non- 
nulli alii in studio Tholosano studentes, ad 
ludum lignobolini sive Chnearum luderunt 
pro vino et volema, qui Indus est quasi In- 
dus billardi,” &c. — MS. quoted in Henschel’s 
Ducange. 

c. 1420. “TheTCv'ta»'KrT^pio»'wasfounded 
by Theodosius the Less . . . Basilius the 
Macedonian extended apd levelled the 
T,^u/ftti/tarT»jptoi/.” — Gcorifins Codinus de 
Antiq. Co7istnnt., Bonn. ed. 81-82. 

c. 1590. “His Majesty also plays at 
ohangan in dark nights . . . the balls which 
are used at night are set on fire. . . For tho 
sake of adding sjdendour to the games . . . 
His Majesty has knobs of gold and silver 
fixed to the tops of the chaugan sticks. If 
one of them breaks, any jdayer that gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them.” — Aln-i» 
Akharlt i. 298. 

1837. “The game of Choughan mentioned 
by Babeu is still jdayod everywhere in Tibet; 
it is nothing but ‘hockey on horseback, ’and 
is excellent fun.” — VUnie, inJ.A. S. Bengal^ 
vi. 774. 

1881. “One \vould at first sight he in- 
clined to derive tho French chic from the 
lEngUsh * cheek ; ’ but it a^qiears that the 
English is itself the derived word, chic being 
an old Komance w'ord signifying JincssCt or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.”— .SV/b Bcc.t Sept. 10, p. 
326 (Essay on 1 rench Slang). 

Chick, 8. 

a. Hind, chik ; a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-split bainboo, 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on tho outer side. It is hung or 
framed in doorw^ays or windows, both 
in houses and in tents. Tho thing may 
probably have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefski’s Mon- 
gol. Diet. (2174) “ Trhik = Natte.^^ The 
Ain (226) has chigh. Chicks are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan. 

1673. “ Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaseable . . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheekl 
or latises.” — Fryer ^ 92. 

The pron. chtfk is still not uncommon 
among English people. 

“The Coach where the Women were wa» 
L 2 
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covered with Choeki, a Hort oi hanf^nf? C’lir- on, and so ^jive over.” — Pericles^ P. of Tyre^ 
tain, inaiJe with IJentH varioiwly <’ol«»ured iv. 2. 

with l^acker, and Checrjuerefl with Pack- . 3012. “ITie Grand Signiors Custome of 

thred ho ailificially that you may see all ! this Port Moha is worth yearly unto him 
without, and yourwelf within uniierceived.” I ir/jO chicquenes.” — SariSj in Purchase i. 
—Ihid. K:k ' 


IHIO. “ Cheeki or Screenw tr» keep out the 
Ijdare.” — WiUiauwni., V. M. ii. 43. 

1825. “Thu check <»f th«* tout pruvunts | 
effectually any pur.son from suuing what 
paHHUH within. . //c/xr, i. 1U2, cd. IS44. 

b. Short for chickecn, a Kuui of four 
ni]>oos. This is tlio Vcnotiiin ztcchiuo, 
cm7<//u>. or Hfyuiu^ ji g:ohl coin Ion;; 
current on tlio shon^s of liidiii, and 
which still fre(|\ientlv turns up in < 
treasure-trove, and in )ioards. In the 
early ])ar1 of the 15th eentuiy Nicolo 
(’onti iiientiMiis tliat in some jiarts of 
India N'enofijigi diieats, i. r. H(!(juins, 
•w'ore eurreiit (]). 30). And recently, 
in fa<‘t to oil]’ own dav, rUich was a term 
in fi’<'(juent Ang:lo-l[mlian use, r. <j, 

“ I’ll het you a chick.” 

'Die Word zcrr/iiHd is from the Zf'cro. 
or ^lint at N'eiiiee, and that name is <ii 
Arabic (U'ig:in, from Rilcht, ‘a coinin.<r 
«lie.’ 'rii<‘ donhh* history of this word | 
is cui’ious. AVe have Just seen how | 
in on(» form, and hy what circuitous | 
secular jounu'y, through K^ypt, 
A^'uice, Imlia, it has j^ained a place 
in th<* Anjrlo- Indian A’ocahulary. P>y 
a directiu’ route also it lias found a 
distinct ]ihiee in tin' same' ri'positorv 
under tlie form 8icca(‘i-v.), and in this 
shap(‘ it still T’etains a ^diostly kind of 
existeiKM* at tlu' India ( dfice. It is, 
remarkahle how first tho spread (d’ = 
Saraei'nic ]>ower ami civilization, then ' 
the s])i*eml of Viuu'tian commerce and | 
I’oinap*. and lastly th(‘ sjiread cd' Kng:- ' 
tish commorci^ and ])ower, should tlius : 
have hr»)ng:]it topd her two words iden- ■ 
tieal in oriirin, after so widely diverg^eiit 
u cartMU'. 

The si'ijuin is sometimes called in 
tho South “ shfuiarcash," hecause the ! 
])op> with his set*])tre is taken lor the j 
i^htluur, or toddy-drawer elimhiu^ the i 
l»alm-trt*e ! See also Venetian. 

AVo aj»])reliend tliat the grainbliii”: 
idiinses ‘ (7//<7iY;/-stak<'s ’ and ' chick vh- 
liazard ’ origriiuite iu tho same woixl. 

1583. “Chickinoa which he j »iuces of Golde 
woortii seuen shillings a piece .sterling." — | 
Camir Fmicriri, in Hak. ii. 343. 

1008. “AVhen I was there (at A>nice) a 
ohiquiney was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols." — Coi\mt's Crudities, ii. 68. 

H500. “Three or four thousand cheqnins 
ware as jirctty a pro])ortion to live qiiietlj' i 


34H. 

1023. “Shall not he worth a chequin, if 
it were knock'd at an outcry ." — Ben am. d; 
FkL, The Maid in the MW, v. 2. 

1080. “ F(»ur Thou.sand CheckinB he jiri- 
vatelytye<i to the Hooks of an Anchor under 
AVater . "—<)vi notnn , 418. 

1711. “He (the Broker) will charge 32 
ShuhftK per Chequeen, when they are not 
wortli 311 iu the Jiazar.’’— Zody/rr, 227. 

1727- “When my Barge landed him, ho 
gave the < ’ocksvvain five Zequeens, and 
lou<h*d her hack with Poultry and Fruit." — 
J. H«in. i. 301. 

“Whenever master sjiends a cMck, 

I kee]) hack two rupees, Sir.” 

Trevehntn, The Dawk Bunf/alow. 

187.5. “‘Can't do much harm hy losing 
twenty chicks,’ observed the (^)i()nel in 
Anglo-Indian argoV' — The Dilemma, ch. x. 

Chicken, s. Emhroid(3ry. Chicken- 
walla, an itinerant dealer in eiubroi- 
dore<l handk orchil d’s, pettic'oats, and 
sindi like. From Pers. chikin or chiklUf 
‘ art needlework.’ 

Chickore, Tho red-h'ggod part- 
ridge, or its close congener ( Wcahis chti^ 
kor. Gray. It is common in the West- 
(Tii Himalaya, tho N. Punjab, and in 
Afghjinistan. Tho franco/ in of Moor- 
croft's dhavels is really tho chieJeore. 
Then.'ime appears to beSan.sk. chakora, 
and this dispose.s of tho derivation 
forniorly suggested hy one of tho 
jiresent writers, ns from tho Mongol 
iso/chor, ‘ dap])lod or pied ’ (a word, 
inoreovi'i*, which tho late Prof, 
Si'hiefner informed us is only ap- 
]>lied to hors(*s). The name is soino- 
times applied to other birds. Thus, 
according to (''unningham it is applied 
ill 1 iudak to the Snow-cock ( Tdraoqall as 
JJinia/aycnsis, Gray), and heap])ears to 
gi ve chd-~kor as moaning ‘ white-bird’ in 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘ snow chukor ’ 
and * strath-chukor ’ as sportsmen’s 
names for this fine bml. And in 
Bengal Proper tho name is applied, 
by local Engli.sh sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge [Orfygornia 
ijnlnris. Tern.) of Ea.stem Bengal, called 
in Hind, katyah or han'iltar (‘forest 
partridge'). I8ee Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 
575. 

Also tho birds described in the ox- 
tract from Mr. Abbott below do not 
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appear to have been cacralns (which ho 
f?I>eaks of in the same journal as ‘ red- 
le^ged partridge’). And the use of 
the word bv Persians (ai^parontly) is 
notable ; it IUk's not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is ])robably some 
mistake. The birds si)oken of may 
have been the I.arge Sand-grouse 
(PbnxVos (ornariufi, I’al.), which in 
both Persia and Afghanistan is called 
by names nu'aiiing ‘ Black-breast.’ 

* The belief that the. chiclwrc oats fire, 
mentioned in a quotation lielow, is 
]>r(»bably from sonn^ verbal misconcep- 
tion (([liasi raish-hUor r). Jerdon states 
that th<‘ Afghans call the bird the 
‘ Pire-eater.’ 

c. IbK). “. . . ])laTi tains and frnits, Koils, 
Chakors, ]>oacnc'ks, Sanises, beautiful to be- 
}n>lil/’ — 'rhe J*rithir(ija Jiais<t)i of Chond 
JJiiidiii, in Jud. Anf,, i. 273. 

In fh(‘ following ])assago the word 
cator i.‘'Sn])j)osed by the editor to be a 
iderical error for ^((cor or r//acor. 

12t>S. “Tlie Kinperor hashad several little 
houses erec'tttl in which he keeps in mew a 
huj^e nuinl)er of cators, which are what we 
call tlje (treat 1‘artridge. ’’ — Jilarco PoJoy i. 
2S7 (2nd ed.). 

ir)20. ‘ ‘ 11 aidar Alemdar had been sent by 
me to the Kafers. He met me below the 
Ihis.s of Badij, acconii»anied by some of their 
chiefs, who l»ronght with them a few skins 
of wine. While coming down tlic Pass, he 
saw ])roiligi< )uh mnnl>ers of Chikurs. ’’ — Bab( r, 
232. 

1811. “. . . partridges, (piails, and a bird 
wliieh is called ('upk hy the Persians and 
Afgliuuijs, and t)ie hill Chikore by the In- 
dians, and wliicli 1 nnderstand is known in 
KiintjH* liy the name of the Clreek l*art- 
ridge . " — FJphinshnits CaubouL i. 192 (ed. 
1839). 

<•, lSir». “One day in the fort he found a 
hdl-partridge enclosed in a wicker b.asket... 

bii <l ih called tlie chuckoor, and is said 
to eat fire." — Mm. !<krrwood. Autobion, 
410. 

I8o0. “ .'\ flight of birds attracted my at- 
tention ; 1 imagine them V) be a species of 
bustard or grouse — bhick ])eneath and with 
m\»ch white about the wing.s, — they were 
Wond our rciich ; the i)eople called them 
Chukore. — K. Abfmtty Ntdes dnrinij d 
Jnur/Kf/ i,i Persia, in J. R. (Muf. ',SV>r. 
XXV. 41. 

ChilaW) n.p. A place on the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
pearl- £islier\\ The name is a corrup- 
tion of the Tamil sulahJiam, ‘ the 
diving; ’ in Singhalese it is Hahtratfn. 
The name was eommonly ajjplied by 
the 1 faliiguese to the whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals [Baixos de CMlao) in 


I tho Gulf of Mannar, botwoon Ceylon 
, and tho coast of Madura and Tinne- 
vclly. Sec for oxinH])l(i quotation from 
Correa under Beadala. 

IGIO. “La i>€squeria de Chilao . . . )>or 
hazerse antiguamente in un pnerto del mis- 
mo noinbre en la islade Seylan . . . lljimado 
asi jM)r ista causa; por (iue‘chilao,en lengua 
Chengala, . . . quiere di-zir ptsqorrin ." — 
Teixeint, I*t. ii. 29. 

t 

Ghilluill, s. Iliiid. chihtni : “ tho 
part of the Inikka (see Hooka) whi(‘h 
contains the tohacco and chai-coal halls, 
whence it is soimdinu's loosely used for 
the ]>ipe itsedf, or the act of smoking 
it ” (]I7f.?on). It is also a]qdied to tho 
ro 2 )lenishmeiit of th(i howl, in the same 
way as a man asks for “another glass.” 
The tohacco, as list'd hy tho ma.sses in 
the huhhlo-lmhhh', is tait small and 
kneaded into a l)ul]) with t/ocr, i. e., 
molasses, and ti littU^ watt*r. Hence 
actual contact vdtli glowing charcoal 
is needed to ket*]) it alight. 

1781. “Dressing a liubble-hiil)ble, por 
week at 3 chillums a day, 

fni 0, dir ns 3, rash 0.” 

Prison P.rpf riniirs in (hij/(irifp 
of lion. ./. Lindsar/, in Lirca 
of Lindsaijs^ iii, 

1811. “ 'Phey havtMiot the sjune scriqdes 
for the Chilluinas ft>r the rest c>f the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . . whereas the very 
j>r(»j»oKition for the Ho«)ka gives rise fre- 
quently tt) the mo.st ridiculous (juarrcls.” — 
iSolrt/ns, iii. 

1828. “Every sound was hushed hut tho 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasi*>nal 
bni>hling of my hookah, which had just been 
furnished with another chilluxn.’' — Thr Ku> 
zUfKush, i. 2. 

1829. “I’ugging away at your hookah, 
lind no smoke ; a thief having jnirloined 
your silver chelam and sni'jtoost‘."--John 
hihipp, ii. 159. 

1848. “.los hf)wever . . . could not 

tliink of moving till his baggage was cleared, 
or of travelling until he couhl (h> so with his 
ckillum.’’-— F«/o7.v ii. ch. x.viii. 

Chillumbrillll, n.p. A town in H, 
Arcot, wliicdi is tb^ site of a, famous 
temple of Siva, jmqxaly Shidambu- 
ram. Ktym. ob.scuro. 

ChiUumcliee, R. Hind. rhUnmckl, 
aXsosil/rhl, and silprhl, of which rhilam- 
rhl is i>roba})ly a coniqdion. ^ A 
basin of brass (us in Bengal), or tinned 
copper (a.s n.snally in the West and 
South) for wa.shing hands. The fonn 
of tho word seems Turkish, but wo 
cannot trace it. 

1715. “We jirepared for our first present, 
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viz., 1000 fifold mohurs . . . the tinicom’s 
hom . . . the «etr>a (?) and ehelnittgie of 
work. . In Wheelfr, 1124(5. 

1833. “ Our supper was a peelaw • . . 
when it was removed a chillnmohee and 
goblet of warm water wan handed round, 
and each washed his hands and mouth/’*- 
P, Gordon, Fragment of Uie Journal of a Tour, 
kc. 


It was hotter than the curry ; flesh an(l 
blood could bear it no longer.”— Fant<y 
Fair, ch. iii. 

Chimney-glass, S. Gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the 
flower and plant Allarnanda cathartica 
{Sir O. Birdwood), 


1851. ** When achilnmchee of water sons 
soap was provided, ‘Have you no Moai>?’ 

Sir C. Napier asked ''--Mamon, Indian 

Command of Sir V. Napier. 

There is an Anji^lo-Indian tradition, 
which wo wo\ild not vouch for, that 
one of tlio oratorn on the p-oat Hast- 
ings trial dcpictiMl th<) opju-ossor on 
some occasion, as “grasping his t7/i7- 
lum in one liand and his chlllunichee 
in the otlu r.” 

Th(i latter woT-d is used chicflj' hy 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their s(U’vant.s. In Bombay 
the article has a different name. And 
it is told of a gallant vet(‘ran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who w'as full of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bombay army commemb'd 
by n brother ofli(H?r, he broke out in just 
wrath: “ The Bomliay Army ! Don’t 
talk to mo of the Bombay Anny ! Th<\y 

call a cMllumchee a (jindy ! Till-: 

Beasts I ” 

ChiUy,H. The popular Anglo-Indian 
name or the pod of rod pepjior {(^ap$i~ 
cum fruticomm and animwn, Nat. 
Ord. Solanarfae). Tliero can bo little 
doubt that the name, as stated by 
Bontius in the (iuotution, was taken 
from 67/ iV/ in S. .Vnierioa, whence the 
plant Was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

1(531. . eos addere fructum Kicini 

American, uuod lada Chili Malaii vocant, 
(piaHi dicas Piper e Chile, Brasiliae center- 
mina regione.” — Jar. Bontii, Dial. V. p. 10. 

Again (lib. xi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon- 
tius calls it ‘ piy/cr C^ensis,’ and also 
‘ llicinus Braziliousis.’ But his com- 
mentator, Piso, observes that Eicinus 
is quite im]iropor ; ‘ ‘ vera Piperis sive 

Capsici Brazilionsis species ttpj)aret.” 
Bontius says it w'as a common custom 
of natives, and even of cei*tain Dutch- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, hut he found it in- 
tolerable. 

1848. “ * Try a ohili with it, Miss 
SharpcL* said Joseph, ideally interested. 
*A chili!’ said Rebecca, f^ping. *Oh 
yes !*,..* How fresh ana green they i 
look,* slie said, and put cue into her mouth, | 


China, u-p* The European know- 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
an/l Sijtae goes back nearly to the 
(’hristian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carrj' us much further back, but 
w'o fear the possibility of that referring 
to th(i Chinese must bo abandoned, as 
must be likewise, i)orbaps, the similaV 
a])])lication of the name of Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 
probal)!© origin of the name — ^which 
IS essentially a name applied by 
Jhrvijnrrs to the country", — as yet sug- 
gested, is that put fonvard by Baron 
h\ von Richthofen, that it comes from 
Jih-nau, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only port 
which was oj)on for foreign trade with 
(’hiiia at the bciginningof oiu'era, and 
that that jirovinco was then included 
adininistrativoly within the limits of 
C^liina Proper [hcq Richthofen, China, i, 
504-510 ; the same author’s j^apers in 
the Tran.s. of the Berlin Geog. Soc. for 
1N7(> ; and a paper by one of the pre- 
sent writers in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. 
November, 1882). 

(After this was in type our friend 
kl. Tenieii do la Couiiorio cominuni- 
eated an elaborate note, of w^hich wo 
can hut state the general gist. Whilst 
he (piitt) accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking, anciently called 
Kiao-ti, was the Kattiejara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
have been the original of Sinae. This 
ho does on two chief grounds: (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal furiher south, 
coiTcsi^onding to the modem province 
of An {NijM Ane, in the map of M. 
Dutrouil do Rhins, the capital of 
wliich is about 2° IT' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geography of Annam. An 
wa.s one of the twelve . provinces of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in (!?hen*J 
Ching, i.e. Cochin-China. (2) That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
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as indicated by tbe Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit^nam. It 
is still pronounced in Sinico- Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nhut^-unm, and in Cantonese 
Yut-natfi, M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the tiutfic witli the south and 
west, was for several centuries B.c. 
monopolised by the State of Tspi 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Anammite 
Chm, and in Mandarin Tien)y which 
oorrospondod to the c(‘iiti‘o and west of 
modem Yun-nan. The She-Jci of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b.c. 91), and the Annals 
of the Han DjTiastj' afford inter- 
esting int’onnatioii on tliis subject. 
■\^en the Emperor Wu-ti, in con- 
sequence of Chang-Kien’s infonnation 
brought back from Bactria, sent emws 
to find the route followed by the 
traders of Shuh (/.r. 8ze-chucn) to 
India, these cnvoyvS were detained bj'' 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tscn, who ob- 
jected to their exj)loring trade-routes 
through his temtory, saying haughtily: 
‘Has the Ilau a greater dominion 
than ours ? ’ 

M. Terrien oonccdvcs that as the 
onlv ooiilmunicatioii of this Tsen State 
with the Sea w’ould be by the Song- 
Koi 11., the emi)orium of sea-trade 
with that state w'ould be at its mouth, 
viz., at Kiuo-ti or Kattigara. Thus, 
ho consivlcrs, the name of 'fseUj this 
powerful and arrogant State, the 
monopoliser of trade-routes, is in all 
pmbubility that wdiich Hi)read far and 
wide the name of Clan, iSlUy Sinae, 
Thinae, and lu’cserved its predomin- 
ance in the mouths f)f foreigners, oven 
when, as in the 2iid century of our 
era, the great ]hni)iro of the Han had 
extended over the Delta of the Song- 
Koi. 

This theory’ needs more consideration 
than wo can give it whilst this work is 
passing through the press. But it 
will doubtless have discussion else- 
where. yVnd it does not disturb Bicht- 
hofen’s identification of Kattigara). 

/rS’ V “Behind this country 
[Chrt/ae) the sen comes to a termination 
somewhere in and in the interior of 
that country, 'quite to the north, there is a 
very ^eat city called Thinae, from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs We 
brought overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gaza, as they are on the other hand by the 
U^nges River to LimyricS. It is not easy, 
^ get to this Thin, and few and 
ar between are those who come from it. . 


— Periplus Mans Erythraci . — See MUller, 
Geog, Or, Min. i. 303. 

c. 160. “ The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Land which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Asia Minor, the 
Smae and the natives of Serico . , , ” — 
Claudius Ptolemy ^ Bk. vii. ch. 5. 

^ c. 545. “ The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a vast distance further off than the 
Persian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediba, and the Greeks Tai)robane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tzinista) is the name 
of the Country, and the Ocean conqiasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barhari (i.r. the SoiruTli tVmntry) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo- 
sophers called Brachmaiis tell you that if you 
were to stretch a straight cord from Tzinitza 
through Persia to the Roman territory, you 
would just divide the world in halves.” — 
CosmaSf Tojmj. Christ. ^ Bk. II. 

c. C41. “In 041 The King of Magadha 
(Behar, etc.) sent an ambassador with a let- 
ter to the (MiineseOourt. The emiHjror . . . 
in return directed one of his oificers to go to 
the King . . . and to invite his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston- 
ishment. ‘Since time immemorial, ’ he asked 
his officer, ‘did ever an ambassador come 
from Muhoch in (an C , . . The ( binesc author 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called Mohochintan 
(Maha-Chinasthana).” — From Cathay^ &c., 
Ixviii. 

7H1. “Adam Priest and Bishop) and Pope 
of Tzinesthan . . . Tlie preachings of our 
Fathers to the King of Tzinia. ’*—h^ynac Part 
of the Inscription of Sitvjanfu, 

11th Century. The “King of China” 
(Shiiia««rf/if//rf//) ap))car8 in the list of 
I>rovinces and monarchies in the gi’eat In- 
scription of the Tan j ore Pagoda. 

1128. China and il/n/MChina api)ear in a 
list of places ja-oducing silk and (»ther cloths, 
in the AOhilaskitdi'thachinfdmani of the Chii- 
lukya King.— /Vowfararadira [MS.)* Bk. III. 
ch. C. 

1298. “ You must know the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those ])a»'ts is called the 
Sea of Chin . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, ’tis Manzi 
they mean .” — Marco Polo, Bk. HI. ch. iv. 

c. 1300, “Large shins, called in the lan- 
guage of Chin ‘junks,’ bring various sorts of 


* It may Be well to ai»j»eii<l heiy the whole list 
which I find <>n a scrap nf paper iu i)i'. Burnell's 
handwriting (Y) : 

Pohalnpnra. Anitavfita (Anhilvad). 

Chinavalll. Suiiapiira, 

Avaiitikshetra (Ujjchi). Mulasthaua {Multan). 

N%ai«attana {KeijitjHitam?). Totl idesa. 

Pa(idvade.sa (Madura). Baftduipattaoa. 

Allikakara. China. 

Simhaladvipa (Ceylon). Maliar hiiia. 

f;o;)d/.«»thana ( ! V ) KuliTigiulesa {Tdugn 

Gujunasthana. Country). 

Tha^aka {TJtunaO- Vangadesa (liengal). 
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oholoe merchandize and cloths. . «** — Rathi* 
duddin in Elliott i. 09. 

1516. “ . . . there is the Kingdom of 
Ohinftf which they say is a very extensive 
dominicm, Ixtth along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . ,''—B(trlma, 204. 

1503; **R. Then Rnclius and Mathiolus 6f 
Siena say that the Imst carrtphor is from 
ChiaA, and that the liest of all Camphors is 
that purified by a certain barbarian King 
whom they call King (of) China. 

“ O. Then you may t<ill Kuelius and Ma- 
thiolus of Siena that tlujugh they are ho well 
aoquainte<l with (^n^ek an<l Latin, there's no 
need for them to make such ashrjw of it as to 
call every Isnly ‘barbarians’ wlu» is not of 
their own race, and that iKJsiiles this they are 
f|uite wrong in the fact . . . that the King 
of China disis not occupy himself with mak- 
in|f camphor, and is in f;u;toneof thegn;atest 
Kings known in tlie world .” — UarnaJJcOrutt 
t 45 6. 

c. 1590. “Xoar t*» this is IVgu, which 
fonner writers called Cheen, accounting this 
to l)e the (‘apital city.”— vi//rca, ed. 1800, 
ii. 4.— See Kaoheen. 

China, b. Tn tho w^nno of porcolain 
tliinwonl [Chlnl^ iVc.) ih UHcd in 
ntic laiipuigoH ns well ns in ICngrlish. 
In English it docs not occur in Min- 
show (2nd od. 1027), tliough it doc*.s in 
HOino earlier publications. 

The ]diras(^ (yA/no-f/is/n * as occurring 
in Drake and in Shakspearc, shows 
how the word took tlie s(‘ns(^ of ])orco- 
lain in our ow'n and other languages. 
The phmsef as first ustulwas 

nnah »gous to Turkvff^rarjx fs. But in the 
latter wo have novijr lost the gcogra- 
jdiical HCMi.se of the adjective. In the 
W'ord ttm]uoi8V8, a|^iin, the phrase 
W'os no doubt originally jn'arva tur- 
ijmmSt or the like, and nc're, as in 
china tlishiH, the specific has super- 
seded the generic sense. The u.so of 
arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china, 

851. “There is in China a very fine clay 
with which they make va-se-s transiiarent 
like bottles; water can be seen inside of 
them. These vases are made of clay.” — 
Jtcittamlt Jltlationjtf i. 34. 

c. 1350. “China-ware (al-fakhkhiir ah 
is not nuulo excejit in the cities of 
2^altan.and of Sin Kalan. . .” — I bn Batu tUt 
iv. 256. 

c. 1530. “ I was passing one day along a 
street in Damascus, when I saw a slave boy 
let fall from his hands a great C’hina dish 
{9a h fat min ahlmkhkhdr al-Siniy) which they 
call in that country mhn. It broke, and a 
crowd gathered round the little Mameluke.” 
— Ibn ButuUtt i- 236- 

c. 1567. “ Lt^ inercantie ch’andauano ogn* | 
anno da Goa a Bezeneger erano molti cau^Ii 


Arab! . . • e anche pezse di ChB^ zafa- 
ran, e scarlatti.” — Cctavt cte’ Eedcridi in Bam, 
iu. 389. 

1.579. “. . . wemet with one ship more 
huulen with linnen, ( bina silke, and China- 
difhei . . .^^—Brake, World EncompoMedt in 
Hak. Hoc. 112. 

c. 1580. “Usum vasorum aureorum et 
argenteorum Aegyptii rejecerunt, ubi mur- 
rhina vasa adinvenere ; quae ex India affe- 
nmttir, et ex ea regione (juam Sini vocant, 
ubi conficiuntur ex variis lapidibus, praeci- 
pueque ex jaspidc.”— AlpinuSt Pt. I., 
p. .55. 

c. 1590. “ The gold and silver dishes are 

tied ut) in red cloths, and those in (’opjier 
and Cnina {rhlm) in white ones.”— i. 
58. 

c. 100.3. “ . , . as it were in a fniit-dish, a 

dish of Home three) )ence, your honours have 
seen such dishes ; they are not China dishes, 
hut ver3' good dishes.’’ — Measure for Mea- 
aarct ii. 1. 

1008 9. “A fairo China dish (which cost 
ninetie Bnpias, or forty-five Reals of eight) 
was ])roken.” — Hawkina, in PurchaSt i. ^0. 

1009. “He has a lodging in the Strand 
for the puri)ose, »>r to watch w'hen ladies 
are gone t(> the China-house, or the Ex- 
change, that he may meet them by chance, 
and give tlierii presents. . . ^ 

“ Ay sir : his wife was the rich China- 
woman, that the courtiers visited^o often.” 
— Ben Jonaon, Hilvut Woman, I. i. 

1015. 

“ . . . Oh had I now my Wishes, 
Sure you should leani to make their China 

Dishes.” 

l)t»ggrcl prefixed to CorpaVs Crudities, 

c. lO'.K). Kaempfer in his account of the 
Persian (’onrt mentions that the dejmrt- 
ment where iK)rcelaiu and plate dishes, &c., 
were kept and cleaned was called Chbl- 
kh&na, ‘ the China-closet ’ ; and those ser- 
vants who carried in the dishes were called 
Chinikash. — Amovn. Exot.^ p. 125. 

1711. “ Purselaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are as necessary for Package as Purchase.” 
— Lockpa't 120 . 

1747. “The Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Eiisy ; which far Exceeds any Thing of 
the Kind yet Published, By a Lady. 
Loudon. Printed for the Author, and Sold 
by Mrs. Asburn a China Shop Woman, 
Conier of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVII.” 
Hiis is the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. (Jlass’s Cookery, as given by G. A. 
Sala in llld. Newa, Alay 12th, 1883. 

1870. Schuyler mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turkestan is called 
Chlnl, ami l)ears a clumsy hnitation of a 
Chinese mark.— (See Turkestan, i. 187.) 

For tho follo'wdng interesting note 
on the Arabic use we are indebted to 
Professor Robertson Smith ; — 

Sinl;va is 8ix)ken of thus in the LatRifol- 
ma*arif of al-Th‘alibi, ©d. De Jong, 
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Lej^en, 1867, a book written in a.d. 990. 
“ The Arabs were wont to call all elegant 
ressels and the like Slnlyli (t.e., Chinese), 
whatever they really were, because of the 
specialty of the Chinese in objects of 
vertu ; and this usage remains in the 
common word mtodnd (pi. of flnltfa) to 
the present day.’^ 

So in the TaJdriho%Oinuim of Ibn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
at the wedding of MamOn with BOran 
** her grandmother strewed over her 1,000 
pearls from a slxilva of gold.*’ In Egypt 
the familar round brass trays, used to dine 
off, are now called siniya (vulgo mntya)^ 
and so is a Euro])ean saucer. 

The expression sinlyat al “ A Chinese 
siniya f"' is quoted by Be Goeje from a 
poem of Abul-shibl Agani, xiii. 27. 

China-Buckeer, n.p. One of tbo 

cbief Delta-mouths of the Irawadi is 
BO called in marine charts. We have 
not been able to ascertain the origin 
of the name, further than that Prof. 
Forchhammer, in his Notes on the Early 
Hist and Geog, of Br, Burma (p. 16), 
states that the country between Ran- 
goon and Bassein, i,e, on the west 
of the Rangoon River, bore the name 
of Bokhara, of which Buckeer is a cor- 
ruption, This does not explain the 
China, 

China-Root, S. A once famous 
drug, known as Badix Chinae and 
Tulwr Chinae, being the tuber of 
various species of Smilax (N. O. Smi~ 
laceae, the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
used with good effect on Charles V. 
when suffenng from gout, and acquired 
a great repute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem in the native phar- 
macopadas of China and India. 

1563. “jR. I wish to take to Portugal 
some of the Hoot or Wood of China, since 
it is not a contraband drug. . , • 

‘‘0. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on the 
confines of Muscovy .... and because in 
all those regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the morho napoUtann, the 
ineroiful God hath willed to give them this 
root lor remedy, and with it the good physi- 
^ns there know well the treatment.'”— 
Garcw, f. 177. 


for a consumption, for the which they seetii 
the rente China in broth of a henne or cocke, 
whereby they become whole and faire of 
face.”--2>r. Paladanm, in Linschotm, 124. 

c. ICIO. “ Quant Ji la verole. . . . lls la 
guerissent sans suer uvec du bois d’El* 
chine. . . — Pyrard de la Val. ii. 9 (ed, 
1679). 

Chinapatam, n.p. A name some- 
times given by the natives to Madras, 
The name is now written Shcnnaip^)at- 
tauam, and the following is the origin 
of that name according to the state- 
ment given in W. Hamilton’s Hiudos^ 
tan. 

On ** this part of the Coast of Coroman- 
del . . . the Englisli . . . possessed no 
fixed establishment until a.d. 11)39, in which 
year, on the 1st of March, a grant was re- 
ceived from tlie descendant of the Hindoo 
dynasty of Bijanagur, then reigning at 
Cmandergherry, for the erection of a fort. 
This document from Sree Hung Rayeel 
expressly enjoins, tliat the town and fort to 
be erected at Maflras shall be called after 
his own name, Sree Huniia JiayajHttam ; but 
the local governor or Naik, Damerla Ven- 
catadri, who first invited Mr. Francis Day, 
the chief of Annagon, to remove to Madras, 
had previously intimated to him that he 
would have the new English establishment 
founded in the name of liis fatlier Chennap- 
pa, and the name of (^henappapatam con- 
tinues to be universally applied to the town 
of Madras by the natives of that division 
of the south of India named Dravida.” — 
(Vol. II., p. 413).*^ 

Chinebew, CMncheo, n.p. A port 

of Euhkion in China. Sonic ambiguity 
exists as to the aiiplication of the 
name. In English charts the name is 
now attached to the ancient and famous 
port of Chwan-ehau-fu [Thsiouan- 
cheou’-fou of I'Vonch writers), the Zay- 
ton of Marco Polo and other medieval 
travellers. But the Chiiicheo of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese to this day, 
and the Chinchew of older English 
books, is, as Mr. G. Phillips pointed 
out some years ago, not Chw'an-chau- 
fu,but Chany -rhau-fu, distant from the 
former some 80 m. in a direct lino, and 
about 140 by navigation. The provinco 
of Euhkion is often called Chiucheo by 
the early Jesuit writers. Changchau 
and its dependencies seem to have con- 


c. 1590. “Sircar Silhet is very mour 
t^ous China-Eoot {chob-chlnl) i 
here in great plenty, which wa 
wit lately discovered by some Turks. 
■Ayeen Akh., by Gladmn, ii. 10. 

valiwCn ** The roote of China is commonli 
vsea among the Egyptians. . , . speciall: 


♦ A note of Dr. Bunjell’s ontliis «ul»ject has un- 
fortunately l)eeii niislaifi. He <lou)jtcd tliia origin 
of the name, and considered tliat tlie actual name 
could hardly liavehticn formed from tliat of Chen- 
appa. It i.s ]M)SHiblt} that some name similar to 
Chimipatan was lairne hy tlie place j.rcviously. It 
will be seen under Madras tliat BaiTOS curiously 
connects tlie Chinw with St. Thome. 
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atitjitod the ports of Fuhkien with 
which Macao and Manilla communi- 
caM, and honco apparently they ap- 
plied the wimo name to the ]K)rt and 
the province, though ( 'hang-chau was 
never the official capital of Fuhkien 
(fioe Kmyc. Oth c*d. s.v. and 

references there). 

Chincheos is used for “neoplo of 
Fuhkion ” in a quotation unaer Com> 
pound, q.v. 

1517. “ . . . . ifi another place called 
Chincheo, where the ])ti<>plo were much 
richer than in ( 'anton P'rom that 

city used every yt;ar, Ixdoi’e oiir people cuiiie 
toMahvcii, to <‘onie t<* junkrt loaded 

with Kold, Hilver, and nilk, returnin^f laden 
with wureH from India." — Torrm, ii. rt'JU, 

^ Chin-chin. Jn tho “pigeon Eng- 
lish*’ of ('hijH'H(» jK»rtH this nignifics 
‘salutation, coin]dimcnts,’ or ‘to 
salute,’ and is niiicli unod by Knglish- 
moii as slang in such sfiiiscs. It is a 
crmTjiption (»f th(< i diinoso ]»hrasc W'iufj’- 
ta^inf/y ]\.'kingcso <7rna/-(!A’//a/, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘ thunk-you,’ 
‘ttdicu.* In tho sniius vulgar diah‘ct 
cliin^chhi JOSS moans ixdigious worship 
of any kind (soo Joss). It is curious 
that the jdirasi^ (Kuturs in a (juaint story 
told to AVilliain of lJubruck by a 
Chinese priest whom lie met at tho 
Court of the Groat Khan (so(> ho- 
low). And it is o(pially remark- 
able to find tho same story rcjlated 
with singulsir elosoness of (•orresj)Oiid- 
once out of “tho Cliineso books of 
Gkiography ” by Fraiu'cseo Carlotti, 
350 years later (in 1000). lie calls 
tho creatures Ziuzin {Haynmamenti di 
F, C., pp. KkS-O), 

1253. “ One day there sate by me a cer- 

tain priest of (’athiiy, dressed in a red cloth 
of ex<|iiisite colour, and when I asked him 
whence they got such a dye, lie told me how 
in the eastern parts of Clathay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not bend. . . . 
The huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this lieer. . . . I'hen 
they hide themselves and these creatures 
come out of tlieir holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin.'”~/f<«mir(Mw, 
in Itec, de Ft>?/n//w, d c., iv. 328. 

Probably some fonn of this phraso 
is intended in the v'ord used by l*into 
in tho following passage, which Cogan 
leaves iinti*anslated : 

c. 1540. “ So after we hati saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 


they went and anchored by the shore ” (in 
orig. **deapois de se fazerem, aa auaa t as 
noasas aafraa a Chaxachina eamo entre taft 
yente ae rnatuma.^*) In Cogariy p. 56; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

170.5. “ The two junior meiiibers of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour. ... On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt stop, 
and resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that hod been prepared for them, 
until I should first be seated; in this 
dilemma Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
(Idna, advised me what was to l)e done ; I 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself grai)pleil with the 
second ; thus we soon fixed them in their 
seats, botli jwrties, during the struggle, re- 
l»eating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the C'hineso 
term of salutation.” — SymeSf Embassy to 
Ava, 29.1. 

1821). “One of the Chinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you come down .’” — The Fankwae at 
Cantmt, j). 20. 

1880. “But far from thinking it any 
shame to deface our beautiful language, the 
Knglihli seem to glory in its distortion, and 
will often ask one another to come to 
‘chow-chow’ instead of <linner ; and send 
their ‘ chin-chin,’ even in letters, rather 
than their compliments ; most of them ig- 
n<»raiit of the fact that ‘ chow-chow ’ in' no 
more Chinese tlian it is Hebrew ; that 
‘cAui-c/hI),' though an expression used by 
the Chinese, tloes not in its true meaning 
come near to the ‘good-bye, old fellow,’ for 
which it is often used, or the comjdimonts 
for which it is freipiently substituted.” — W, 
Oilit JUrcr of Golden, ikouiy i. 15G. 

Chinsura, n.p. A town on the 
Hoogly Hivor, 20 miles above Calmitta, 
on tho west bank, which was tho seat 
of a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 1824, when it was ceded to 
ns by tho Treaty of London, under 
which tho Dutch gave up Malacca and 
their settlements in continental India, 
whilst wo withdrew from Sumatra. 

1705. “ La Loge api)elMe Chamdemagor 
est une tr^8-l)elle Maison situde sur le bord 
d’un des bras d\i fleuvo de Gange. . . A. une 
lieue de la Loge il y a une grande Ville ap- 
Chinchurat. . i/w?7b>r, 64-65. 

^1726. “The place where our Lodge (or 
Fachiry) is is proi)erly called Sintemu [<,<r. 
Chinsura] and not Hoogli (which is the 
name of the village).”— Fu/ewip/i, v. 162. 

1727.^ “ Chinohara, where the Dutch 
£mtK)rium stands .... the Factors have 
a gi*eat many good Houses standing plea- 
santly on the Iliver-Side ; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens.”— u4. Ham. ii. 20. 

Ghints, Chinch, s. A bug. This 
word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England. It is a corrupt 
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tion of the Portuguese chinchty -which 
again is from cimex. . Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous book on the l)o- 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of a supposed instance of 
affected squeamishness in American 
ladies, who used the word chintaea in- 
stead of huga. But she was ignorant 
of the fact that chinta was an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘ bug * being originally 
but a figurative (and perhaps a politel 
term, ‘an object of disgust and 
horror’ {Wedgwood). Thus the case 
was exactly the opposite of what 
she chose to imagine; chinta was the 
real name, bug tho more or less 
affected euphonism. 

IClfi. “In the night wo were likewise 
very much disipiieteti with another sort, 
called Mu»qaccti>c»y like our Gnats, but 
some- what less ; and in that season we 
were very much troubled with Ghinohes, 
another sort of little troublesome and offen- 
sive creatures, like little Tikea : and these 
annoyed us two wayes ; as first by their 
biting and stinging, and tlien by their 
stink. ed. l(iG5, p. 372. 

1045. “ . . . . for the most part the bed- 

steads in Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is impossible to keepe the wooden 
ones from the chiinices.’' — Evclyn'a Diaruy 
Sept. 29. 

1673. “ . . . . Our Bodies broke out 
into small fiery Viniples .... augmented 
by Muskeetoe-Bites, and Ch^oes raising 
Blisters on us .” — Fryer y 35. 

,, “ Chints are venomous, and if 

squeezed leave a most Poysonous Stench.” 
^Ihid. 189. 

Chintz, 8. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth ; Port, chita ; Mahr, duty 
and Hind, cliint. Tho word in this- 
last form occurs (c. 1590) in the Ain- 
i-Akhari (p. 95). It comes apparently 
from tho Sansk. chitrUy ‘ variegated, 
speckled.’ Tho best c/o'nfzes were bought 
on tho Madras coast, at Masulipatam 
and Sadras. • 

French form of the word is chitCy 
which has suggested the possibility of 
our fiAect being of the same origin. 
But chiie is apparently of Indian origin, 
through tho Portuguese, whilst aheet 
IS much^ older than the Portuguese 
wii^umcation with India. Thus 
(1450) in Sir T. Cumberworth’s wdll 
ho dir^ts his ‘ ‘ wrechod body to be 
boryd in a chute with owto any kyste ” 
Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 230). 
The resemblance to tho Indian forms 
m this is very curious. 


1614. “ . . , . ohints and chadors . . . 
—Pegiony in PurchiUy i. 530. 

1653. “ Ghites on Indou signifie dea 
toilles imprimees.”—Z)e la Boullat/cdc-Oouz. 
ed. 1657, p. 5^. 

c. 1666. “Le principal trafic dea Hol- 
landois h Amedabad, eat de chites, qui sont 
de toiles ^wintes.” — Thcrcuot, v. 35. 

In the English version (1687) this is writ- 
ten schites (iv., ch. v.). 

1676. “ Ghites or Painted Oalicuts, which 
they call Calmviidary that ia done with a 
pencil, are made in the Kingdom of Gol- 
comla, and ))articularly ab«)ut Maaulipa- 
— Tarmorr, Eng. Tr., i). 126. 

1725. “The returns that are injurious 
to our manufactures, oi* growth of our own, 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 
silks, stuffs, of her])a, and bai*ka.”-— Dr/of*, 
jVcw Vomgc roumi the World. Works, O.k- 
ford, 1840, p. 161. 

1726. “ The Warehouae Keej^er reported 
to the Board, that tlie chintzes, being' 
brought from painting, hatl been examined 
at the sorting godown, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the. 
paintings were wetrse than tho musters.” — 
In Whcelcry ii. 407. 

c. 1733. 

“ No, let a charming chintz and Brussels 
lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and sliade my life- 
less face.” 

Pope, Moral EnsaifH, i. 248. 

“ And, when she sees her friend in dee^)^ 
desiuiir, 

Observes how much a Ghintz exceeds 
Mohair . . . .” 

Do. ii. 170. 

1817. “ Blue cloths, and chintzes in 
imrticular, have always formed an extensive 
article of imj^ort from Western India.” — 
Jtaj^cs, H. of J a vuy i. 86. 

In the earlier books about India some 
kind, of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q. V.). »Soo tho plirasoologj'^ in the 
quotation from Wheeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
has long ceased. When one of the 
pre.sont writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1 8G() — 67 ) , chiiitzo.s 
were still figured by an old man at 
Sadras, who had been tanght by tho 
Dutch, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras chetty (q*v.). Ho is 
now dead, and tho business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for tho process aro 
no longer to be had.*^ The former 

• I h;ave this ]>a.s«Age. as Dr. wrote it. 

But though ]iiiute<l to a sixtiHc locality, of which 
1 doubt not it wa.s true, it coiu py.s an idea of the 
entire extinction of the ancient chintz production 
which I And is not justified by tin; facts, as shown 
in a most inteivsting letter from Mr. Punlou 
Clarke, nf the India Mustnnn. One kind 

ia still made at Masulinatain.under the 8Ui)erinten- 
deuce of Persian merchants, to supply the Isimlian 
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chintz manufactures of Pulicat are 
montionod by Correa, Lendae, ii. 2, p. 
567. Havort (1693) mentions tne 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
gives a good description of tbo process 
of painting those cloths, which ho calls 
ohltson (ill. 13). There is also a very 
complete account in tho Letire$ iJdifi- 
antes, xiv. 116 seqq. 

Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very p^uliar kind of marbled patbjm 
are still manufactured by women, 
imdor tho name of hdtik. 

Clupe, 8, In l^ortug, use, from 
Tamil shi/tpi, * an oyster.* Tho poarl- 
ovsters taken in tho pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Manar. 

1685. “ I’he chipe, for ro they call thoHe 

oyRtern which their boats are wont to fiBh.'* 
^Riheirot f. 6.3. 

1710. Some of theno oysters or chepii, 
OB the imtiveH cull them, ])ro(Juce pearlR, but 
such are rare, the greater ]iart pr<i<bjcing 
only Reed jiearls (aljofres).”— Orientc 
Couqaist. li. 243. 

ChirettE. 8 .. Ilind. c/i/Vw/fii, Mahr. 
ktrdltCi, A Himahwun herbaceous 
plant of the order Geniianaceae[8wertia 
Chirata, llam, ; Ophelia Chirata, 
Griosbach; Oe.iitia7iaChirayita,l^xh . ; 
Affathotes chiruyta, Don.), tho dried 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure 
bitter tonic and febrifuge. Its Sansk. 
xxfimo kirdtd-tihta, * the bitter plant of 
the Kir dins,' refers its discovery to that 
people, an extensively ditfueod forest 


mnrkol nml tlx* “Mojjhul” tnnUTR At lloiultay. 
At rulieut vfvy jH'cullar chiulzcN mx‘ made, which 
are cMitiivly lyahim. Kan w<uk, or lmiul>)iainted 
(aniRU-eiitly the word now used iustewl of tlie Vul- 
wetidar of Tavernier,— see alH)ve, niul under Oala* 
maader). This is a work of intinite lalsHir, us the 
grtiund hAH to Ih> 8to]>]H*d off with wax almost os 
liuiny times as llien* are colours use<l. At Coinha. 
comim Saniofa (4. v.) are jiriuteil fur the Stmits. 
tery Imld i»riiiting is dom* at Wairi.iiii>et in N. 
Arcot, for sale to tho Moslem at HvUerabad ami 
jBangoloiv. 

An anecdott' is Uild me hy Mr. Clarke which 
indicates a caution as to imiixi tilings than chintz 
printing. One jmrticular kind of chintz met witli 
in 8. India, lie w'us assuml by tho vendor, was 

} »rinte<l at W ; but he diil not recognize tlie 

ocality. Shortly afterwanls, visiting for the 
second time the city of X. (we will call it), where 
he had already lieen assured by the collector’s native 
aids that then*, was no such inaimfacture, and 
sliowiug the stuff, with the statement of its Ixsinu 

^de. at W . ‘Why',’ said the collector, ‘tliat 

is where I llvel’ Immediately behind his 
bungalow was a small bazar, and in this the 
work was found going on, though on a small scale. 

dust so we shall o^n lind iiersons “ wlio have 
i^n in India, aud on the sjait *— asseverating that 
at such and such a place there are no missions or 
no converts ; w'hilst those who have cared to know, 
Jmow better.~(H. Y.) 


tribe, east and nortb-e^ of Bengal, 
the Kippd^ai of the Periplus, and the 
people of the Kippddia of Ptolemy, 
taiere is no indication of its having 
been known to G. De Orta. 

1820. “ They also give a bitter decoction 
of the neem (Melia azadirackta) and che- 
reeta.” — Acr, of the Toitmshjp of Lmiy, in 
Trans. Lit. Soc. of Bombay, ii. 232. 

1874. ** Chiretta has long been held in 

esteem by the Hindus In England 

it began to attract some attention about 
1829 ; and in 183t> was introduced into the 
Edinburgh PWniacoixBia. The plant was 
first described by Roxburgh in 1814.” — 
Hanhary and Fliickiycr, 392. 

Chit and Chitty, 8. A letter or 
note ; also a certificate given to a ser- 
vant, or tho like; a pass. Hind. chitthJ; 
Mahr. chitii. The Indian I^ortuguese 
also use chito for oscrito {Bluteau, Sup- 
plomentb Tho Tamil people use shit 
for a ticKct, or for a i)la 3 'ing card. 

1673. “ I pent one of our Guides, with 
luK Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the Gover- 
nor, who received it kindly.” — Fryer, 126, 

1785. “ . . . . ITiose Ladies or Gentle- 
men who wish to Isi tiuight that polite Art 
(draw’ing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terms 
by sending a Chit . . . In Beton-Karr, 
i. 114. 

1786. Y oil are to sell rice, &c. , to every 
merchant from Muscat who brin^ you a 
^tty from Meer Kjizim.” — Tippoas Letters, 

1794 . The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
here.”— Hw/yA Boyd, 147. 

1829. “He wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the most note* writing country 
under heaven ; the very Drum -major writes 
me a note to tell me about the mails.” — 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 2nd ed., 80. 

1839. “ A thorough Madras lady .... 
receives a iiumljer of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted w'ork ; goes to tiffin with 
Mrs. C,. unless Mrs. 1). comes to tiffin with 
her, and writes some dozen of chits. .... 
These incessant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies seem to like 
them.”— ifiiin’s/ro/a Madras, 284. 

Chitchky, b. A curriod vegetable 
mixture, often served and eaten with 
moat curry. Properly, Hind. chGien^ 
chkl. 

1875, . Chhenchki, usually called 
tarkdri in the Vardhamana District, a sort 
of^ hiKlge-p(xige consisting of iwtatoes, 
bnnjals, and tender stalks . . . f*-^Govinda 
Samanta, i. .59. 

Chittagong, n.p. A town, port, 
and district oiEastem Bengal, properly 
written Chatgaiiw. See Pprto Grande* 
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Chittap>ng appears to be the City of 
BengaTa of YaHhema and some of the 
early Portuguese. 

c. 1346. ** The first city of Bengal that 
entered was Sndk&wda, a great place 
sitnated on the shore of the great Sea,” — 
Jbn Batuta, iv. 212. 

1552. “ In the months of the two arms 
of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the east, and one on the west side, both 
bounding this kingdom (of Bengal) ; the 
one of these our people call the River of 
Chatigaxn, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Eastern region .” — Be JBarros, Dec. IV, 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

1591. “So a^-’o they inform me that 
Antonio de Sousa Goudinho has served me 
well in BemfjmiUaf and that he has made 
tributary to this state the Isle of Sundiva, 
and has taken the fortress of Chatagudo by 
force of arms.” — King's Letter^ in Archino 
JPort. Orient. ^ fasc. iii. 257. 

1598. “From this River Eastward 50 
miles lyeth the towne of Ghatigan, which 
is the chief towne of Bengala.” — Linschoten, 
ch. xvi.* 

c. 1610. Pyrard de la Yal has Chartican, 

i. 234. 

1727. “ Chittagoung, or, as the Portu- 
gese call it, Xatigam, about 50 Leagues 
below Dacca.” — A. Ham. ii. 24. 

17—. “Chittigan” in Ormo (reprint), 

ii. 14. 

1786. “The province of Ghatigan (vul- 
garly Ghittagong) is a noble fidd for a 
naturalist. It is so called, I believe, from 
the chatagyi which is the most beautiful little 
bird I ever saw .” — ^ir TT. JaneSf ii. 101. 

Elsewhere (p. 81) he calls it a “Mont- 
pelier.” The derivation given by this 
illustrious scholarf is more than ques- 
tionable. The name seems to be really 
a form of the Sanskrit Chatur grama 
(^Tetrapolis), and it is curious that 
near this position Ptolemy has a 
Fentapolis^ very probably the same 
place. 

Chittledroog, n.p. A fort S.W. 
of Bellary; properly Chitra Durgam^ 


* There is no reason to suppose that Linschoten 
had himself been to Chittagong. My friend, Dr. 
Burnell, in hisfiKmthuinons) edition of Linschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society, has confounded Chdtigam 
}® pweage with Satgaon—see Porto Piqueno 

I.) 

tThc chdtak which figures in Hindu poetry, is, 
aceorang to the dictionaries, Cucvlun mtlaiuileucos, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coccyates mdano- 
Jerdan ; but this surely caunot be 
Sir William's “ most beautiful little bird he ever 
■aw**? 


Red Hill (or Hill-Fort) called by the 
Mahomm^ans Chltaldurg (C. P. 'B.). 

Chittore, n.p, ChUOr^ or ChUorgofh, 
a very ancient and famous rock f oriiress 
in the Rajput state of Mewdr. It is 
almost certainly the Tidrovpa of Ptolemy 
(\’ii. 1). 

1533.^ “Badour (i.c., Babsldur Shdh) 
.... in Ghampanel .... sent to carry off 
a quantity of ixnvder and shot and stoi-es for 
the attack onChitor, which occasioned hoiuo 
delay because the distance was so groat.” — 
Correa^ iii. 506. 

T615. “The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas Coryat, who had passed into 
India on foote, fine course to Gytor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so tliat it 
ap})eares a Tombe (Towne ?) of wouderfull 
magnificence. . . — Sir Thomas Eoe^ in 

PurckaSt i. 540. 

Chobdar, S. Hind, from Pers. 
chob^ddr^ ‘ a stick-bearer.* A frequent 
attendant of Indian nobles, and in 
fonnor days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. They are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts. The chob~ 
ddrs carry a staff overlaid with silver. 

1442. “At the end of the hall stand 
tohobdars , . . drawn up inline.”— A Witr- 
JRazzak, in India in the XV, Cent. 25, 

1673. “ If he (the President) move out of 
his Chamber, the Silver Staves wait on 
him.”— Fryer, 68. 

1701. “. . . . Yesterday, of his own 
accord, he told our Linguists that he had 
sent four Ghobdars and 25 men, as a safe- 
guard.”— In Wheele)', i. 371. 

1788. “ Ghnbdar .... Among the Na- 

bobs he proclaims their j)raises aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens.” — Indian Fo- 
cabulary. 

1793. “They said a Ghnbdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the Sultan’s messengers 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to the public 
Bazar, where their hands were cut off.” — 
Dironif Narrative^ 235. 

1798. “ The chief’s Ghobedar .... also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of these messengers.” — (J. Pollster's 
Travels^ i. 222. 

1810. “ While we were seated at 

breakfast, we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a Ghoabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on x^ersons of consenuence. 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at the doors of their ai^art- 
ments, from which last office ho derives his 
name.” — Maria Graham, 57 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup^&r^ 

‘ silence-keeper,’ a hardly iwssible hybrid. 
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Cho^ B. Turki Chogha. A long 
sleev^garmentf like a dressing-gown 
(a purpose for which Europeans often 
ms^e use of it). It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generallv 
mmQ of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
(Shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe, 

1883, * * We do not hear of ‘ shirt-Bleeves * 
in connection with Henry (Lawrence), ho 
often as in John’s case; we believe hii 
favourite dishalulle was an Afghan choga, 
which like cliarity covered a multitude of 
■ins.”— JiencWf No. 310, on Life of Lord 
La/wrenc€^ p. 303. 

Chokidar, S, A watchman. Deri- 
vative in Persian form, from the pre- 
ceding Hindi word. The word is 
usually applied to a jirivate watchman ; 
in some parts of India ho is generally 
of a thieving tribe, and his employ- 
ment may bo reganlod as a sort of 
black mail to ensure one’s property. 

1689. “And tlie Day following the Cfho- 
cadars, or Souldiers, wore remov'd from 
before our Gates.”— Or laf/ton, 410. 

1810. ’ ’ The ohokey-dar attends during the 
day, often jierforniing many little offices, 

.... at night parading about with his 
spear, shield, ana sword, and assuming a 
most terrific asitect, until all the family are 
asleep; when he goes to SLEEr too.” — 
WilUomion, K. M, I 295. 

c. 1817. “ The birds were scarcely begin- 
ning to move in the braiu-hes of the trees, 
and there M’as not a servant excejiting the 
ehookedauri, stirring about any house in 
the neigh Ismrhood, it was so early,”— Jfrs. 
Shenooi^'g Stories, &c. (ed. 1873, 248). 

1837. “ Every village is under a pUailf 
and there is a pursau or priest, and chou- 
kaednop (sic !) or watchman.”— PftiYftps, 
MiUion of Factn^ 320, 

1864. The church book at Peshawar 
roconls the death there of “The Revd. 

I I, 1, who on the night of the — th 

, 1804, when walking in his veranda 
was shot l\v his own chokidar to ivhich 
record the hand of an injudicious friend has 
added ; “Well done, thou good and faithful 
■orvaiit ! ” (The exact wortls will now be 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick’s 
Fanjdh Handbook^ p. 279.) 

Chokra, S. Hind. Chhokra, ‘A boy, a 
youngster ; ’ and hence, more specifi- 
callv, a boy employed about a nouse- 
bold, or a i^giment. Its chief use in 
S. India is with the latter. See 
Chuokaroo. 

Choky, B. Hind. chauJcly which in 
all its senses is probably connected with 


Skt. chatufy ‘four;’ whence chxivMcay 
‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,’ &c. a. (Perhaps 
first a shed resting on four posts) ; a 
station of police ; a lock-up ; alk> a 
station of palankin bearers, horses, 
when a post is laid ; a customs or toll- 
station. The act of watching or guard- 
ing. 

c. 1590. “Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chanki .” — AiUy 257. 

1608. “ The Kings Custome called 

Chnkey, b eight bagges upon the hundred 
bagges .” — Sari tin Purchaty i. 391. 

1673. “We went out of the Walls by 
Broach Gate .... where, as at every gat^ 
stands a Cheeky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Em|)eror . . . .” — Fryer, 100. 

,, “ And when they rest, if they have 
no Tents, they m\i8t shelter themselves 
under Trees .... unless they happen on 
a Chowkie, t. e., a Shed where the Customer 
kee]>s a Watch to take Custom.” — Jh, 410. 

1682. “ About 12 o’cl(.)ck Nf)on we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after we had shown our 
Duttirk and given our present, we were dis- 
missed immediately.”— If prfyes, Dec. 17. 

1774. “ II pih difficile per viaggiare nell* 

Indostan sono certi ]>oHti di guardie chia- 
mate Cioki . . . quest! Cioki sono insolen- 
tissimi .” — Della Tomha, 33. 

1810. “ . . . . Chokies, or patrol sta- 
tions.”— ITiVbawwow, V. M., i. 2J)7. 

This word has passed into the Eng- 
lish slang vocabularj’’ in the sense of 
‘ prison.’ 

b. A chair. This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir cites it in this sense, as a ELindi 
word which has no resemblance to any 
Sanskrit vocable. Mr. Grouse, how- 
ever, connects it with chatury ‘ four * 
{ImL Antiij,, i. 105). See also begin- 
ning of this article. 

Chau is the common fonn of ‘ four ’ 
in composition, e.g. chauhandi (i.c., 

‘ four fastening ’) the complete shoeing 
of a hotso; chaupahra (‘four watches^ 
all night long ; cha upd r , ‘ a quadruped ; ’ 
chaukat and chaukhat (‘ four timber’), 
a frame (of a door,’ &c.). So chauM 
seems to nave been used for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772. “ Don’t throw yourself back in your 
hurra ohokey, and tell me it won’t do. . 

— Hastings to G. Vansittart in Gleig, i. 
238. 

Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, s. 

The Disease. The term ‘cholera, ’ though 
em^oyed by the old medical writers, no 
doubt came, as regards its familiar use, 
from India. Littre alleges that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the wordc&o^m* 
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{YoX/pa)is aderivativefrom xoX^, ‘bile/ 
and that it really means ‘ a gutter, 
the disease being so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
rather be air6 r&v ^ xoKabiovy the 
latter word being anciently used for 
the intestines (the etym given by 
the medical writer, Alex. Trallianus). 
But there is a discussion on the sub- 
ject in the modem ed. of Stephani 
Thesaurus y which indicates a conclusion 
that the derivation from 
bably right ; it is that of Celsus (see 
below). For quotations and some 
particulars in reference to the history 
of t^s terrible disease, see under 
Mort’de-chien. 

c. A.D. 20. ‘ ‘ Primoque f^ienda mentio est 
cholersB ; quia commune id stomachi atque 
intestinorum vitium videri potest .... 
intestina torriuentur, bilis supra infraqxie 
erumpit, primum aquae similis: doinde utin 
eft receiis car(» tota esse videatur, interdum 
alba, nonnuuquam ni^a vel varia. Ergo 
eo nomine morbum nunc Graeci 

uominarunt . . . .” &c. 

A. C. Cchi Med. Lihri VIII. iv. xi. 

C. A.I>. 100. “HEPI XOAEPH2. . . . 

BivaroK iirutivvoi #cal oiKTiOTO? <nraoPfwp koX irviyl 
KaU(it<r<^ ic(i>v"--Ar€tacuSyl>e Causis et sif/nis 
acutorum morhoruin, ii. 5. 

Also fitpaireia XoXtpijf, in Dc Curatione 
Morb. Ac. ii. 4. 

1503. “ Is this disease the one which 
kills so qtnckly, and from which so few re- 
cover ? J\ill me how it is called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

(K Among us it is called Collerica 
passio . . . .'"—Garciay f. 74t’. 

1073. “ The Diseases reign according to 
the Seasons. . - , In the extreme Heats, 

Cholera Morhni.”— Fr/yrr, 113-114. 

1832. “Le Cholera Morbai, dont vous 
me jjarlez, nest pas inconnu h Cachemire.” 
—Jacqw monty Corresp.y ii. 109. 

Cholera Horn. See Collery. 

Choola, s. Hind. chuUidf chulhly 
cJiula, fr. Skt. chulli. The extempo- 
riz<^ cooking-place of clay which a 
native of India makes on tne ground, 
to prepare his own food; or to cook 
that of his master. 

1814. “ A marble corridor filled up with 
shoolat, or cooking-places, composed of 
mud, cowdung, and unbumt bricks.”— 
VcrbeSy O. A/., lii. 120. 

^ioolia, s. Chfilid is a name given 
n Ceylon and in Malabar to a particu- 
w class of Mahommedans, and some- 
imes to Mahommedans generally, i 
Jxere is much obscurity about the ! 


origin and proper application of the 
term. According to Soiinerat (i. 109), 
the Chnlias are of Arab descent, and 
of Shia profession. 

c. 1345. “ . . . . The city of Kaulam, 
which is one of the finest of Malibar. Its 
bazars are splendiii, and its merchants are 
known by the name of Shlia (i.e. ChuHaV* 
— Uni Bat. iv. 99. 

1754. “ Chowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general are merchants." — Ives. 
25. 

1782. “We had found .... less of that 

foolish timidity, and much more disiK>sition 
to intercourse in the Choliars of the coun- 
try, who are Mahommedans and (juite dis- 
tinct in their manners . . . — Hiufk Bopd, 

Journal of an Eniltassij to CandUy in Misc. 
Works (1800), i. 155. 

1783. “During Mr. Saunders’s govern- 
ment I have known Chulia (Moors) vessels 
carry coco-nuts from tlie Nicobar Islamls to 
Madras .” — Forresty V. to Mert/uiy p. v. 

yy “Chulias and Malabars (the ap- 
pellations are 1 believe synonymous).” — 
Ibid. 42. 

183G. “Mr. Boyd .... describes the 
Moors under the name of Gholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation Lubbics. These epithets are, 
however, not admissible, for tlie former is 
only confined to a jjarticular H(*ct among 
them, who are rather of an inferior grade ; 
and the latter to the priests who otticiate.’* 
— Cask Ohlttify in J. Ii. A. Soc.y iii. 338. 

1879. “There are over 15,000 Klings, 
Chnliahs, and other natives of India.”— 
1 Birdy Golden Vkvrsoncsey 254. 

Chop, 8. rropcrl^y a soal-impres- 
sion, stamp, or tu’and ; Hind. cAAdp; 
the verb {elilulpua) being that whichis 
now U8cd in Hindustani to express the 
art of printing (books). 

The word chhap seems not to have 
been tracked back with any certain^ 
beyond the modern vernaculars, ft 
has been thought possible (at least till 
the history sliould bo more accurately 
traced) that it might be of Portugese 
origin. For there is a l\)rt. word mapUy 
‘ a thin plate of metal,’ which is no doubt 
tho original of the old English chapeior 
the metal jilato on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger. Tho word in this 
sense is not in tho l^irtuguese Dic- 
tionaries; but wo find “lioniem cAa- 
padof^ exi>lained as ‘ a man of 


*' Tims, is Shales i»(*are, “ Thi.s in Monsieur Pa- 
rolles, the gallant militarist . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in tlx* knot of his sfiarf, the 
practice in the dmjie of liis dagger ,”— WeU 
that Biula WeU, iv. 3, And, in the Scottish ifatei 
and VahuitioMia, under ldl‘J : 

“ Lockattis and Chapes for daggers." 
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notable worth or excellenco/ and 
Bluteau considers this a metaphor 
^ taken from the chajxiB or jdates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letters patent to bo on- 
graven.’ Thus he would seem to have 
regarded, though ]>erhups cn-onoously, 
the chhapa and tne Portuguese chapa 
as identical. On the rdher hand, 
Mr. Beames entertains no doubt 
that the word is genuine Hindi, and 
connects it with u variety of other 
words signifying stHkiui/, or pressing, 
AndThom])Hon in his Hindi Dictionary 
says that ohhapPa is a technical term 
used by the Vaisnnavas to denote the 
sectarial marks (lotus, trident, &c.), 
which they delineate on their bodies. 
Pallon gives the same meaning, and 
quotes a Hindi vct-hc, using it m tliis 
sense. We may add that Drummond 
(1808) gives ch/iajKtmga^ chhnpar&y as 
words for ‘ Stampers or I*rintora of 
Cloth * in Guzerati, and that the pas- 
sago quoted belf)w from a Treaty made 
with an ambassador from Ouzerat by 
the I’ortuguese in luIH, iises the word 
ohapada f<»r struck or cointKi, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb ohhapna 
might be used.* (Jhop^ in wnters 
prior to this century, is often used for 
the seal itself. “Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the groat seal, but 
the small or ]irivy seal was called a 
‘ chop ’ or ‘ stamp ’ ” ((.\ P. Brown). 

The word i'hop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stanij). But it got a ])ermanent 
footing in the ‘ Pigcion English * of the 
Chinese ports, and thence has come 
back to Ihigland and India, in the 
phrase “yir^Nchop,” f.c., of the first 
brand or (piulity. 

The word chop {cJn'tp) is adopted in 
Malay, and has acciuirod the specific 
sense of a jiassport or license. The 
word has also obtained a vurietj' of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the lingua franca of foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Bniam aj)plie8 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor’s 
name, to which ho and his follow 
envoys made kotoW on their first land- 
ing in China ( Voyage^ tf'c., I’aris, An vi. 
(1798^ i. 20 — 2l). Again, in the same 


* “ . . . e quiuito & inoedu, ser chapada de sua 
ttionfby error printetl jAlhe conetnlea, que 

t<»drt c» provej’to serya del lley de l*ortiigualI, coiuii 
»o>'a aaer doa Keis dos Quzaratea, o yato iiaa terraa 
que nos tiuemios ein OiiiUtnya, e a i>6i» quisenuos 
Later.”— Treaty (1537) in .S. liMo, Tutnbo, 220, 


jargon, a chop of tea means a cerf^ 
number of chests of tea, all bearing 
the same brand.* Chop-houses are 
customs stations on the Canton River, 
so called from the chops, or seals, used 
there,* Chop-do//aris a dollar chopped^ 
or stamped with a private mark, as a 
guarantee of its genuineness.* (Dollars 
similarly stamped had currency in 
England in the first quarter of this 
century, and one of the present wiiters 
can recollect their occasional occurrence 
in Scotland in his childhpod.) The 
grand chop is the port clearance granted 
b 5 ’’ the Chinese customs when all dues 
have been paid.* All these have ob- 
viously the same origin ; but there are 
other uses of the word in China not so 
easily explained, e.g, chopy for ‘a 
hulk ; ’ chop^hoat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decjoration, 
conferred on him bv the King of Achin, 
in called a chapp (p. 5o). Tne portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badgo, and gives the inscription, 
translated: “ Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orweayo (q.v.) of the Golden Sword. 
This ohapp was conferred as a mark 
of honour in the city of Atcheen, be- 
lonmng to the Faithful, by the hands 
of the Shabander (q.v.) of Atcheen, on 
Capt. Thomas Forrest.” 

F>37. And the said Nizamamede 

Zamom was present and then before me 
signed, and swore on his Koran {nux^afo) to 
kee)) and maintain and fulfil this agreement 
entirely .... and he sealed it with his 
seal ” (e o chapo de sua chapa). — Treaty 
above quoted, in S. BotdlvOy Tomboy 2?8. 

1552. , ordered .... that they 

should allow no jiersou to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 
.... And this chapa was, as it were, a 
seal .*' — CastanJicday iii. 32. 

1614. “ The King (of Achen) sent us his 
Chop.”*— in Purchmy i. 526. 

161.5, “ Sailed to Acheen ; the King sent 
his Chope for them to go ashore, without 
which it was unlawful for any one to do 
so.” — Sainsbury, i. 445. 

1618 , “Signed with my chop, the 14 th 
day of May («tc), in the Yeare of our Pro- 
phet Mahomet 1027.”— Letter from Gov. of 
Mucha, in Purchasy i. (i25. 

1673. “ The Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bound.” — Fryei'y 98. 

1678. , sending of our Vuekeel thw 


* Giles, Glossary. 
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to Compare the Coppys wi^ thc^ 
eent, in order to y* Chanp, he refus^ rt, 
aUedging that they came without y* Vimers 
Chanp tti him. . "--LeUer (m India Office) 
from Dacra Factorif to Mr. Matthias Vm- 
oent (Ft. St. George ?). 

im “Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
Characters, generally those of their Name. 
— Ovington, 2.51. 

1711. “This (Oath, at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabander • • • , • lifting, 
very resfiectfullv, a short Dagger in a Gold 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heads ; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Tra<le,” — Lockyei', 35. 

1715. “It would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books.” — In 
Whedcr, ii. 224. 

1727. “On mv Arrival (at ‘Acheen) I 
took the Chap at the great River’s Mouth, 
according to Custom. This Chap is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we ... . put to our Fore-head, 
and declare to the Officer that brings the 
Chap, that w'e come on an honest Design to 
trade. Ham, ii. lOS. 


1771. “. . . . with Tiapp or passports.” 

— i. 181. 

1782. “ . . . le Pilote .... apporte avec 
lui leur chappe, ensuite il adore et consulte 
Btm Poussa, jniis il fait lever I’ancre.” — 
Sonneral, ii. 233. 

1783. “ The bales (at Acheen) are imme- 
diately opened ; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the King’s duty, and the re- 
mainder l>eing marked with a certain mark 
(chapp) may be carried where the owner 
pleases.”— Ferres/, V. to Mergui, 41. 


1785. “ The only pretended original pro- 
duced was a manife.st forgery, for it had not 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en- 
groved the name of the Mogul.” — Carrac- 
cwIVb Clive, i. 214. 


1817. “ . . . 80 great reluctance did he 
(the Nabob) show to the ratification of the 
Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is said to have seized 
his chop, or .seal, and applied it to the 
pajjer.”— Hist, iii. 3^. 

W6. ^ chop! tremendously pretty 

»o,’ said the elegant Grecian, who had 
)een paying her assiduous attention.” — 
de Honda, Bk. I. ch. x. 

1882. “ On the edge of the river facing 
he * Pow-shan ’ and the Creek Hongs, were 
hop homes, or branches of the Hoppo’s 
epartment, whose duty it was to prevent 
®uggl^, but whose interest it was to aid 
ad facilitate the shipping of silks .... at 
considerable redurtion on the Imperial 
— The Fankwae at Canton, p. 2^ 


The writer last quoted, and others 
rfqre him, have imaging a Chinese 
■^8^ chop, c.y., as “ from chah, 
m omcial note from a superior’ or 
oh, ‘ a contract, a diploma, &c.,’ both 


having at Canton the sound chdp, and 
between them covering mqst of the 
‘pigeon’ uses of chop'' ^oi^hy Bishop 
Moule), But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 


Chop-chop. Pigcon-English (or 
-Chiueso) for ^ Make haste I look sharp ! ’ 
This is supposed to bo from the Can- 
tonese, pron. Ixiip^hdp, of what is in the 
Mandarin dialect kip-hip. In the 
Northem dialects hrai-hwai, ‘ quick- 
quick,’ is more usual {UisJup Moah). 


Chopp 

thatched 


er, s. 

roof.’ 


Hind, chhappar, ‘ a 


1780. “ About 20 Days ago a Villian was 
detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the Tivkvea. * of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately cominitteil 

to the Phouzdar's 15*iK(m On his trj’'al 

.... it appering that he had more than 
once before committed the same Nefarieus 
and abomina})le Crime, he was sentenced to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
.... It is needless to expatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemplary Piniishnients would 
be of to the Publick in general, if adopte<i 
on all Fimilar occasions . . . .’’—Letter 
from Moorshedabad, in Hicky's Bengal 
Crazettc, May 0th. 

1782. “ With Mr. Francis came the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, the Laws of 
England, T)artial op])reHKion, and licentious 
liberty. The common felons were cast loose, 
.... the merchants of the place told that 
they need not pay duties .... and the 
natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they pleased.” — Price, Some Observa- 
tions, 61. 

1810. “Chupperf, or grass thatches.”— 
Williamson, V. M,, i. 510. 

c. 1817. “ These cottages had neat chop- 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about.” — Mrs. Sher- 
wood, Stories, ed. 1873, 258. 

Chopper-cot, s. Much as this looks 
like a European concoction, it is a 
genuine Hind, term, chhappar khat, 

^ a bedstead with curtains.* 

1778. “ Leito com arma 9 ao. Chapar 
eatt.” — Orammatica Indostana, 128, 

c. 1809. “ Bedsteads are much more 
common than in I^uraniya. The best are 

called Palang, or Chhapar Khat they 

have curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a 
sheet . . • .^'—Bucltanan, Eastern India, ii. 
92. 

c, 1817. “ My husband chanced to light 


* H. Tikiyd is a little cake of charcoal placed in 
the bowl of the hooka, or hubble-bubble. 
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upon a very pretty cbopper-eot, with cur- 
tains and everythiz^ cominete.”— Jtfrf. Sher- 
wood^B SiorieB^ ed* 1^3, 161. Bee Cot. 

Chopiticks, B. Tho Bticks uned in 
pairs by the CliincBO in feeding them- 
selves. The Chinese name of the 
article^ is ‘ hwai^Uz^ ‘ sj>eedy-ones.* 
** Possibly tho inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
bad this moaning, and aecnstomed to 
tho phrase chnp-rhojt for ‘ speedily,* 
used cJuqt as a translation” {Bishop 
MouXe). 

C. 1540. “ . . . liin youniy^ daughters, with 
their brother, <lid nothing imt laugh to Hee 
U8 feed ourselvcH witli our hands, for that 
in contrary to the cuatonie which is olmei^'ed 
throughout the whole empire of C/n'im, 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it tf» their mouthes with two little Bticks 
made like a pair of Cizers” (this is the 
translators folly ; it is really c(tm duos pftos 
feiioB fomo fuHOH — “ like spindles ”). — Pinto 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii.), in CV>gan, p. 103. 

c. 1610. “ . , . ont comme deux petites 

spatules de hois fort bien faites, qu'ils tien- 
nent entre leurs doigts, et prennent avec 
cela ce (pi’ils voulent manger, si dextrement 
quo rien plus.” — Morqurt^ 346. 

1711. “They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which 
serve them instead of Forks. ”—2^>cA7/n*, 
174. 

1870. “ Bebire each there will be found 
a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, n small 
saucor for soy .... aud a jule c»f small 
pieces of paimr for cleaning these articles as 
required .” — Chintsc tykctchcs, 153-4. 

Chota-hazry, b. Hind, ChhoU- 
hdzrly * little breakfast ; * refreshment 
taken in tho early morning, before or 
after the morning exercise. The term 
(v. bazry) was originally peculiar to 
the Bengal 1^’esidency. In Madras 
the meal is called ‘ early tea.* Among 
tho Dutch in Java, this meal consists 
(or did consist in 18G0) of a large cup 
of tea, and a largo j)iooo of cheese, pre- 
sented by the servant who calls one 
in tho morning. 

1853. “After a bath, aud hasty ante- 
breakfast (wliich is called in India ‘a little 
breakfast ’) at the Euston Hotel, he pro- 
ceeded to the private residence of a man of 
law.”— Ortlj/tV/t/, ii. 176. 

1866. “There is one small meal . . . , 
it is that commonly knowm in India by the 
Hindustani name of ohota-h&iiri, and in 
our English colonies as ‘ Early Tea’ . . . .” 
— TToruijr, Tropical Pesidentj 172. 

1875. * ‘ We took early tea with him this 
morning .” — The Dilemma, ch. iii. 

ChoTll, Chaul. n.p. A seaport of 


tbe Concan, famous for many cen* 
turies under various forms of this 
name, Cbenwal prc^rly, and pro- 
nounced in Konkam Tsemwal.* It 
may he regarded as almost certain 
that this was the 2,ipvXKa of Ptolemy’s 
Tables, called by the natives, as be 
saj's, Tlpov\a. It may be fairly c5on- 
■jectured that the true reading of 
this was TiifJLovXa, or TiipovXa. We 
find the sound ch of Indian names 
apparently represented in Ptolemy by 
Ti (as it is in Dutch by tj). Thus Ttdrovpa 
= Chiior, ’TidaTainis=‘ Chashtajui ; bere 
Tt/xouXa— Cheuwal ; whilst Tidyovpa and 
Tiai^fTTm ])robably stand for names like 
Chagura and Ohauspa. Still more 
confidently Chemual may be identified 
with the Sairnur (Chaimur) or Jaimur 
of the (dd Arab Geographers, a port at 
the extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. 

At Choul itself there is a tradition 
that its antiquity as a harbour goes 
b.ack beyond that of Suali (see SwaHy), 
Bassein, or Bombay. There were 
memorable sieges of Choul in 1570 — 71, 
and again in 1504, in which tho Portu- 
guese successfully resisted Mahomme- 
dan attempts to capture the place. 

Dr. Burgess identifies tho ancient 
2i)pv\kn rather with a place called 
Chembur, on the island of Trombay, 
which lies immediately east of tbe 
island of Bombay ; but till more evi- 
dence is adduced we see no reason to 
adopt this.t 

Choul seems now to be known as 
Eevadanda. Even the name is not 
to he found in the Imperial Gazetteer. 
Jlt'iradamla has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its con- 
nexion with this ancient and famous 
port. 

^Ir. Gerson d’Acunha has published 
in the J. Bo. Br. As. Soc., vol. xii., 
Notes on //. ami Ant. of Chaul. 

A.D. C. 80—00. “ Mera Be KaWtevav oAAa «V- 
iroftta TOTTijca, xai Mavdayopa. . , . 

— Prriphns. 

A.D. C. 150. “SiVvAAa efiTTopiov (KoXovfifi'oy 
vtrb Tw»' CYxwpiui' Ti/xovAa) . jPtoL i. Cap. 17. 

A.D. 916. “The year 304 I found myself 
in tlie^ territory of iSawiur (or Chaimfbr), 
belonging to Hind and forming part of the 
province of Lar. . . . There were in the 
])laee about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of 
those called baidgirah (half-breeds), and of 


* Bee Mr. Sinclair, in Ind. Ant. iv. 283. 
t See Perffussnn A' Burgess, Cave Tempfes, pp. 
168 & 849. See jilso Mr, Janies Campbell’s excel- 
lent Bonihay ikizettecr, xiv. 62, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Dr. Burgess. 
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natives of SirXf, Oman, Baarah, Bagdad, 

u. 86. 

c. 1150. “ Saimflr. 5 days from SindSn, 
is a laige, well-built town.*'--Ednsi, in 
JBltiot, i. 

c. 1470. **We sailed six weeks in the 
torn till we reached Chivil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
This is.an Indian country.” — Ath, Nikitin, 
0, in India in XVth Cent. 

1510. “ Departing from the said city of 
Combeia, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevnl), which 
is distant from the above-mentione<l city 12 
days’ journey, and the country between the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
Guzerati.”— -rarMeT/m, 113. 

1546. Under this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freire d’Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy retiuired 20,000 pardaos (q. y.) 
to 8ei»d for the defence of l3iu, offering in 
ple^e a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of Cnoul sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, t«j be applied to this particular 
lervice. 

1.554. “The ports of Mahaim and 
Sheul belong to the Dcccan. ’’ — Tfte Mohit, 
nJ. A. S. B., V. 401. 

1584. ‘ ‘ The 10th of November we arrived 
it Chaul which standeth in the firme land. 
There be twc» tuwnes, the one belonging 
o the I\»rtugales, and the other to the 
Vloores.” — R. Fitch, in Hakhiyt, ii. 384. 
c. 1630. “After long toil. ... we got 
0 Ghoul ; then we came to Daman .” — Bir 
^ Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 42. 

1635. “ Chfval, a seajwrt of Deccan,” — 
ddik Isfahan i, 88. 

1727. “ Chaul, in former Times, was a 
oted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
tnbroidefed Quilts ; but now it is miserably 
oor.” — A. Ham., i. 243. 


Choultry, s. Peculiar to S. India, 
ad of doubtful etjunologv ; Malay al. 
tdwatl, Tel. chCnoudi. In \V. India the 
tnri Used is chotvry, or cJunvree (Dakh. 
dof?). A hall, a shed, or a simple 
yyai, used by travellers as a resting- 
ace, and also intended for the trans- 
tion of public business. In the old 
adi^ Ai’chives there is frequent 
sntion of the “ Justices of the 
loultry.” A building of this kind 
5ins to have formed the early Coui-t- 
use. ^ 


6<3. Here (at Swally near Surat) W( 
re Welcomed by the Deputy President. . 
o took care for my Entertainment, whicl 
■e waa rude, the place admitting of litth 
l^cnients than Booths stiled by th< 
ae of Choultriei.”— Fryer, 82. 

,.Vt, . ** ^adwas . , . enjoys 8om< 
mltnei for Places of Justice^ 


P*y every slave 
wppea ... 50 pagooaa to be recover^ 


of him in the Choultry of Madraspat- 
tanam.” — Order of Madras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689. “Within less than half a Mile 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber.” — Oviugton, 164. 

1711. “Besides these, five Justices of 
the Choultry, who are of the C’ouncil, or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians.” — Lockyer, 7. 

1727. ^ “There are two or tliree little 
Choultries or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.” — A. Ham. ch. ix. 

178?. “Les fortunes sont employees k 
bUtir des Chauderies sur les chemins.” — 
Sonnerat, i. 42. 

1809. “ He resides at present in an old 

Choultry which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Kesident.’’— Z</. Valcntia, i. 
350. 

1817. “Another fact of much import- 
ance is, that a Maliomedaii Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultries.” — 
MilVs Hist., ii. 181. 

1820. “The Chowree ()r town-hall where 
the public business of the township is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-emls, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row of sipuire wooden 
posts.” — Acc. of Toicu.diip of Loony, in Tv. 
Lit, Soc. Bombay, ii. 181. 

1833. “Jiinar, 0th Jan., 1883. ... We 
at first took up our abode in the ChawadI, 
but Mr. Escombe of the (’. S. kindly in- 
vited UH to his house.” — Smith's Life of Dr. 
John Wilson, 156. 

1836. “The roads are goful, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns ” (!) — 
Phillips, Million, of Facts, 319. 

1879. “ Let an organized watch. ... be 

established in each village. . . . armed with 
good tulwars. They should ))e stationed 
each night in the village chouri.” — Over’- 
land Times of India. May 12th, Suppl. 7 h. 

See also Chuttrum. 

Choultry Plain, IK p. This was the 
name given to the oj)en c'ountry for- 
merly existing to th(3 S. W. of Madras. 
“Choultry Plain” was also the old 
designation of the Ild. Quarters of the 
Madras Army; equivalent to “Horse 
Guards ” in Westminster ((/. P. 11. 
MS.). 

1780. “Every gentleman now possess- 
ing a house in the fort, was happy in ac- 
commodating the family of his friend, who 
before had resided in Choultry Plain. Note. 
The country near Madras is a |)erfect 
fiat, on which is built, at a. small distance 
from the fort, a small choultry." — Hodges, 
Travels, 7. 

Chouse, s. and v. This word is 
originally Turk, chamh, in former days 
a sergeant-at-arms, herald, or tha 
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like. It8 meaning as ‘ a cheat ’ or ‘ to j 
swindle * is, apparently beyond doubt. . 
derived from the anecdote thus related in ‘ 
a note of \V . Gifford’s upon the ])aHsage j 
in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, which is ' 
quoted below. “In 1009 Bir llolxjrt 
Shirley sent a messenger or rJnaua (as 
our old writers call him) to this coun- 
tij, us his agent, from the Graiid 
Signor and tae Sophy, to transact 
some prejjaratory business. Bir Kobei’t 
followed liim, at his leisure, us am- 
buHsudor from both these ju'inces ; but 
before he reached England, his agent 
hod chinvBvd the Turkish and rersian 
merchants here of lOOO/., and taken his 
flight, unconscious perhiqis that he 
had enriched tlie language with a 
word of wliich the (jtyniolog}" would 
mislead Upton and puzzle l)r. John- 
son.” — Ed. (»f Itvn Jon Wit ^ iv. 27. 

IWJO. “t'lim vero me taederet inclu- 
MidiiiH in fiuleiii divorHcaio, ago cum meo 
CMauiO (genuH id ent, ut tihi Hcri{mi alian, 
iimlti])liciH apud 'I'lircaH otticii, tpuKi etiam 
im 1 oratorum cuMtodiaiu exteiiditur) ut mihi 
liceat aero iiieo doiuuin conducere. . . - 

Bmlntq. EpiM, iii. p. 149. 

IGIO. . . . What do you think 

of me, that I am a ohiaui 1 

Jh'arc. Wljat’H iliat ? 

JMpptr. 'J'he Turk wjw here. 

Ah one would Bay, do you think I am a 
Turk? 

* ♦ ♦ • 

Fatr. C(»me, noble doctor, j»ray thee let's 
prevail ; 

This is the gentleman, and he’s no ohiaut.*' 
Bra JoHium, Thr Afchrmint^ Act 1. sc. i. 

lt)38. 

“ Fuhjono. Ciulls or ^Moguls, 

Ta^, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 

Bkip'jack or ohouies. Wlusj ! the brace 
are flinched. 

The luvir <»f Hhavers are Riieak'd from u.s, 
Don . . . ." 

Foni^ The Lmhi' s Trialf Act II. sc. i. 

1653. ‘ * Chiaoux en Turq eat vn Sergent 
du Diuan, ct dan«i la cainpagne la garde 
d’vne Karauane, (pii fait le guet, se nomme 
auBsi Chiaoux, et cot emplo}’’ n'est {uis 
autreinent honeste." — Ia OouZt ed. 1057, 
p. 536. 

1659. 

“ Cotujuest. We are 

In a fair way to l>e ridiculous. 

What think you ? Chiaui'd by a scholar.” 
Shirk}/ f Homria cC Mammon^ Act II. sc. iii. 

1668. “The Portugals have ehouied us, 
it seems, in the Island of Bombay in the 
ISast Indys ; for after a great charge of our 
fleets being sent thither with full commis- 
sion from the King of Portugal to receive it, 
the Govemour by some pretence or other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man.”*— P< 3 >yt’s Diary ^ May 15th. 


“ When geese and pullen are seduc’d 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d.” 

Hudibras^ Pt II. canto 3. 

1674. 

“Transform’d to a Frenchman by my art; 

He st4ilo your cloak, and pick’d your 
]»ncket, 

Chows’d and caldes'd ye like a block- 
head.” 

1826. “ Wc started at break of day from 

I the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
chaoushes of the i)ilgrimage. . . — Hcjji 
[ Baba, ed. 1835, p. 6. 

Chow-chow, 8. A common appli- 
cation of this P?V/e£)7/ -English term in 
(’hiua is to mixed jireserves; but, as 
tho (flotation shows, it has many 
uses ; the idea of mixture scorns to 
i)rovail. It is tho name given to a 
book by Viscountess Falkland, whoso 
husband was Governor of Bombay. 
There it Koeins to nieun ‘ a medley of 
trifles.’ Chow is in ‘ pigeon ’ applied 
to food of any kind. 

1858. ‘ ‘ The wonl chow-chow is suggestive, 
esiK>cially to the Imlian reader, of a mixture 
of things, ‘go<Kl, bad, and indifferent,’ of 
sweet little orangeH and bits of bamboo 
stick, slices of sugar-cane and rinds of un- 
ripe fruit, all concocted together, and made 
upon the whole iiito a very tolerable con- 
fection ... 

“Lady Falkland, by her happy selection 
of a naine, to a certain extent deprecates 
and disarms criticism. We cannot com- 
plain that her w«)rk is without plan, uncon- 
nected, and sometimes trashy, for these are 
exactly tlie conditions implied in the W'ord 
chow-chow.” — Bombay Quarterly Review, 
January, p. 100. 

1882. “The variety of uses to which the 
compound word ‘ chow-chow ’ is put is 
almost endless .... A ‘ No. 1 chow-chow * 
thing signifies utterly worthless, but when 
applied t«) a breakfast or dinner it means 
‘ unexccptionably good.’ A*choir-chow ’ cargo 
is an assorted (jargo ; a * general shop ’ is a 
‘ chow-chow * shop .... one (factory) was 
called the chow-chow,' from its being in- 
liabited by divers Parsees, Moormen, or 
other natives of India.”— PAc Fankwae^ 
p. 03. 

Chowdry, S. Hind. Chaudharl, lit. 
‘ a holder of four ; ’ tho explanation 
of which i.«? obscure. The usual appli- 
cation of the teim is to the headman 
of a craft in a town; formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a village; 
to certain holders of lands; and in 
Cuttack it was, \inder native rule, 
applied to a district Eevenue officer. 

c. 13(X). “. . . The people were brought 
to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty .... ehand* 
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Irnii together by the neck, and enforce 
j^yment by blows.” — Zid-^\td~din Burnt in 
BllioU iii. 183. 

c. 1343. “ Tlie territories dependant on 

the capital (Dehli) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jautharl, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.*'— /6a 
Bainta^ iii. 388. 

1788. “Chowdry.—A Landholder or 
Kanner. Pn>j»erly he is al>ove the Ze- 
mintiar in rank; hut, according to the present 
custom of Itengal, he is deemed tlie next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
principal jairveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps ." — Indian Vovabular*/. 

Chowk, Hind. Chauk. Aft open 
place or wide street in the middle of 
a city where the market is held. It 
seems to bo ado]>ted in I’ersian, and 
there i.s an Arabic form Suk, which, it 
is just possibh‘, may have been bor- 
"owevl and Arabized from the present 
vord. Tlie nidical idea of chauk seems 
o be “four ways,” the crossing of 
treets at the centre of business. Com- 
MiTii tlie Quattro Cantvni of Palermo, 
n that same city there is a market 
lace called Piazza Ballar6, which in 
he l()th centurj' a chronicler calls 
'ciff/cha/luraih, or as Amari interprets. 
f/^-BalharS. 

Chowringhee. n. p. The name of 
road and quarter of C'alcutta, in 
hich most of the host European 
juses stand; Chaurawjl, 

178tf “The houses .... at Chowringee 
*<0 will be much more healthy. ’’-.Vc^oa- 
itn\ ii, 205. 

17iK). “To dig a large tank oj)])osite to 
« Cheringhee Buildings.”— /</. 13. 

1701. “Whereas a robbery w.as com- 
tte<i on Tuesday night, the first in.stant, 
the Chowringhy Koad. ”—/</. .54. 

Chowry, s. 

(a.) See Choultry, 

(b.) Hind, (hahivar^ chaunrl^ and 
luhrl: from Skt. chamara, and cha- 
ir a. Thebu.shy tailof the Tibetan Yak 
V.), often set in a costly decorated 
ndle to u.se a,s a fly-flapper, in which 
in it was one of the insignia of 
jient Asiatic royalty. The tail was 
eii also attached to the horse-trap- 
igs of native w’arriors ; whilst it 
laed from remote times the standard 
aations and nomad tribes of Central 
a. 

.he Yak-tails and their uses are 
ntioned by Aelian, and by Cosmas 
? tinder Yak). Allusions to the 
unara, as a sign of royalty, are 


frequent in Skt. books and inscriptions, 
e,g, in the Poet Kalidasa (see transl. 
by Dr. Mill in J. As. Soc. Bong. i. 
342; i\i(i Amarakosha^ ii. 7, 31, &c.). 

The common Anglo-Indian expres- 
sion in last century appears to have 
been “ COW-tails ” Ol-v.). And honco 
Bogle in his Journal, ns jmblished 
by Mr. Markham, calls Yaks by the 
absurd name of ^'cow-tailed ancs,” 
though “horse-tailed cows” would have 
been more germane ! 

C. A.D. 250. “ Bou>i' Sf yevrj Bvo^ SpoixiKOV^ t« 

icaiaAAoKf ayptouc 5(ivu>c ‘ tie toutu)i» yt twp /Sotov Kal 
Tdcp.vto<r6/3a? TroiourTai, Kal ro/xtr aufxa.rrap.ixdKavti 
ei<riv diSe * rd? 6c ovpd^ e\oi'(ri Acvkuc t<rxvp«s.’'-- 
AcUan, dc Nat. An. xv. 14. 

A.D. (»34-5. . with his armieH which 

were darkened by the spotless chS.mara8 
that were \vaved over tliem." — Aiholc In- 
scription. 

c. 040. “ They expeu’t from thi.s country 

the hair name<l al-zantar (or al-chamar) of 
w’hich those fly>tlaps are made, with liandleH 
of silver or ivory, whicli attendants held 
(»ver the heads of kings when giving andi- 
eiice.” — Mas^faiJ, i. 385. 

The exj)ro.s.sions of d/u.t’ru/7 are aptly 
illustrated by the Assyrian and I*orso- 
2 >olitan scul]>tures. 

See also Marco J^oio. Bk. iii. ch. IS ; 
and A7c, Coidi, j). 14, in Jndia in the 
XVih Century. 

1023. “ For adornment of their lu)rKeK 
they carried, hung to tlie cantles (»f their 
saddles, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which they told me were the 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.” 
— P. della Valle, ii. (U>2. 

180f). “He also nresented me in trays, 
w'hich were a.s usual laid at my feet, two 
beautiful chowriee.” — Lord Valentin, i. 
428. 

1810. “Near Brahma are Tndra and 
Indranee on their elejjhant, and below is a 
female figure holding a c.haimra or chow- 
ree.” — Maria Graham, 56. 

Chowryburdar, s. Tho serv^ant 
who carries the chowry. Hind, l^ers. 
chaunriharddr. 

1774. “The Deb-Rajah on horseback 
. . . achowra-burdar on eadi sideof him.” 
— Bofjle, in Markham's Tibet, 24. 

Chowt or Ghout, s. Mahr. chauth, 
‘one fourth part.’ Tho black-mail 
levied by the Mahrattas from tho 
provincial governors as c.omponBa- 
tion for leaving their districts in ini- 
munity from plunder. The term is 
also applied to some other exactions of 
like ratio (see Wilson), 

1644. “ This King holds in our lands of 
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l>Aman a certain ]>a 3 rment which they call 
Clionto, which wan paid him long Mfore 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and m 
after they came under <iur i>ower the pay- 
ment continued to made, and aYxmt these 
exactions and payinonts there have risen 
great distmtcM ainl contentions on one side 
and anotlier.”— JSfocarro (MS.). 

1674, “ MeKHcngerH we.re sent t<» Baswun 
demanding tlui chont of all tlje l*ortugiiese 
territory in tlie«e parts. The chout ineans 
the fourth pail of the. revenue, and this is 
the earlioHt iiumtion we find of the claim.” 
— “Orj/w^’s Fmifmnduy p. 4r». 

1763-7H. “They (the Kncdish) wore . . . 
not a little Kurprised find in the letters j 
now received from Ihilajerow and his agent ) 
to thciDMilveH, and in Htrong(*r teriiiH to the ’ 
NaYml), a peivmpU»rv detrmiid of the Cheat j 
or tribute due to the King of the ^Slorattoes | 
from the NalMdjship of Arcot.” — Ome, i 
ii. 228-0. i 

1803. “ 1'he Peshwah . . . cannot have 

a right to tw<i choutes, anymore than t<i 
two revonues from any village in the Hame 
year.” — IVifliut/ton JkMp. (ed. 1837), ii. 
176. 

1838. “. . . They (tho Mahrattaa) wore 

accuHtoined to demand of tho pr<»vince« they 
threateiuMl with devastation a certain p«»r- 
tion of the i»ui>lie it'vonne, generally the 
fourth part; and this, under the name of 
tho ohout. iH’eaine the i*eo<igiu/.o<l Mahratta 
.tribute, tiio price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.”— Whiinept OriiutaJ ami 
Ling. HtudicH, ii. 20-21. 

Choya, Chaya, or Chey, h. A root 
{Iledyoiitt tnnhellntit. Lain., Oldmiaudia 
miih., L.) of tho Nnt. Ord. Cinchou- 
iurae, affording: a rod dyo, soinotiinos 
called ‘Indian Madder’; from Tam. 
shdya. It is exptirted from S. India, | 
and was so also at one time from j 
Ceylon. There i.s n fipuro of tho jilaiit ; 
in LdtrtB Kdif, xiv. 104. ! 

c. 1566. “ Als<» from A'. Tome they layd 

gnvtxt wt<ire of red yamo, of IsmibaKt died 
with a riMite which they call faia, as afore- 
«ayd, which colour will never out .” — Caesar 
Fi'edcrike^ in Bak. 

1672. “ Hort> growoth very gwd Zay®.” 
— BnfdaeuSt Cet/hni. 

1726. “Saya \a dyo-root that is used on 
the Coast for imintihg chintzes).” — Valm- 
tijtit Chor, 45. 

1727. ** Tho Islands of Din (near Ma.su- 
lipatam) pnaluce Uie famous Due called j 
fmaii. It is a Shmb growing in Grounds 
that are overflown witli the Spring tides.” 
—A. Main, i. 870. 

1860. “ The other protluctions that con- I 
stituted the exports of the Island were 
satmn-wotKl to Persia ; and ehoya-roots, a 
substittite for Madder, collected at Manaar | 
. . . for tramsinission to Surat. ” — Pcwnojfs j 
Ceylon^ ii. 54-55. See also CkUty's Ceylon ! 
Gazetteer (1834), )>. 40. 1 


Clmckaroo, S. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra, q.T. 

Chncker. From Hind, chakar and 
rhakr, Skt. chakra, a wheel or circle. 

fa) H. A quoit for playing the 
English game. But more properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
earned by tho Sikh fanatics called 
Akall, generally encircling their peaked 
turbans. The thing is described by 
Taveniier (E. T. ii. 41) as carried by 
a company of Mahoirtmodan Fakirs 
whom no mot at SherpQr in Guzerat. 

1516. “In the Kingdom of Bely . . . 
they have some steel wheels which they call 
chacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
tlieso each, ]mt on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it spin round many 
times, ami so they hurl it at their enemies.” 
— liarintsit, 100 - 101 . 

1630. “ In her right hand shee bare a 

chuckerey, whicii is an instr intent of a 
nuind forint‘, and sharj) edged in the suiier- 
tieies there«»f . . . and slung off, in the 
ouieknesse of his motion, it is able to 
tieliuer or c<uiuey death to a farre remote 
enemy.” — Lord, Discov. of the Banian Rcli” 
gton, 12. 

(b) V. and s. To lunge a horse. 
Hind, chakarnd or chakar karnd. Also, 

‘ the lunge.’ 

1821). “It was truly t.-intalizing to see 
tliose fellow.s chuckering their horses, not 
more than a (piarter of a mile from our 
])ost .” — John ^*<hipp, i. 153. 

Chuckerbutty, n.p. This vulga- 
rized Bengali Brahmin family name 
is, as Wilson points out, a cor- 
ruption of chakravartii, tho title 
assumed by the most exalted ancient 
Hindu sovereigns, an universal Em- 
peror, whoso chariot wheels rolled 
over all (so it is explained by some). 

c. 400. Then the Bikshuni Uthala began 
to think thus uith her.‘«elf, ‘ To-day the 
King, ministers, and people are all going to 
meet Buddha. . , . Ijut I— a woman— how 
can I contrive to get the first sight of him?’ 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her intoaholy Cnakravartti Kaja.” 
— Travels of Dah-hian, tr. hy Beale, p. 63. 

c. 460. “On a certain day (Asoka), 
having. . . . ascertained that the super- 
naturally gifted. . . . NiCga King, whose 
age extended to a Kappo, had seen the four 
Buddhas .... he thus addressed him : 
' Beloved, exhibit to me the person of the 
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omniscient being of infinite wiedom^ the 
Chnkkawatti of the doctrine .” — The Maha^ 
teanso, p. 27. 

1856. “The im]^rtance attached to the 
possesfdon of a white elephant is traceable 
to tlie Buddhist system. A wliite elephant 
of certain wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, the ]>ossession of 
which marks the Mnha Chakravartti Raja 
.... the holy and universal sovereign, a 
character who ajii^ears once in a cycle.” — 
Musion to the Court of Ara (Major Phayre’s), 
1858, p. 154. 


Chuckler, b. Tamil and Malay ill. 
8hakh‘h\ the name of a very low 
caste, members of whiclt are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Chamdrs 
(see Clmixiar) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
very dark caste, the Chuckler a are fair 
(see Elliot’s Ohs, by Beamea, i. 71, and 
Caldwdl'a Gram, 574). Collotpiiallj' 
in S. India Chuckler is used for a 
native shoemaker. 

c. 15H0. “All the Gentoos [Genfioa) of 
ihose ]»arts, especially tho.se of Blsnaga, 
mve nmiiy castes, which take jirecedence 
me of an«»ther. The lowest are the Cha- 
inivilis, who make shoes, and eat all un- 
lean flesh. . . — Priuwr c Honra. &c., 

. l>5. 

175f>. “ Shackelays are shoomakers, and 
eld in the same despicable light on the 
/oromandel Coast as tne Niaddes and Pul- 
es on the Malabar, — Ivca^ 2G. 

IHOU. “ The Komatis or mercantile caste 
F Madnus, by long established custom, are 
?/juired t<» send an offering <d betel to the 
lucklers, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ig their marriages. ”—^SVr W. EUioU in 
Eihn. N. 8., vol. i. 102. 


Chuckrum, e. An ancient coin 
ice generally current in the 8. of 
idia, Miilayal. chalrram, Telug. chak- 
uiu ; from Sansk. chakra (see under 
lucker). It is not easy to say 
hat was its value, as the statements 
e inconsistent ; nor do they con- 
m AVilson’s, that it was equal to 
0- tenth of a pagoda. The denomi- 
tion survives in Travancore. 


i. the fanoms of the place ar 

M cuoerdes, which are coins of inferioi 
d ; they are worth 121 or 12^ to tin 
•«/ao of gold, reckoning the pardao at 36( 
NuueZy Livro doa Pesos, 36. 

Til. “ The Enemy will not come to an"' 
unless w'e consent to pay .30,()6( 
ickruxtti, which we take to be 16,600 ant 
riftgoda».”~In Wheeler, ii. lao. 

^Mi lbnm, under Tan j ore, rive 
«Auck^ as a coin etiual to 20 Madras 
M * fanams. 20 Madras fanam 
iia be ) of a pagoda. 


Chudder, s. Hind, chadar, a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any kind ; 
the ample sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in Bengal It is 
also applied to tho cloths spread over 
Mahommedan tombs. 

1516 and 1508. BarlK)aa and liinschoten 
h&VQchautars, chautares, as a kind of cotton 
piece-goods, but it is certain that this is not 
the same word. (^howturs twcur among 
Bengal piece-goods in Milharo, ii. 221. 

152.5. “Chader of Cambay a. Zera- 
hranen, 56. 

1614. “ Pintados, chints and chadors.” — 
Peyton in Purchas, i. 530. 

1832. “ Chuddar ... a large piece of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, throwui over the head, so as to 
cover tho W'hole body. Men nsually sleep 
rolled np in it.” — Hrrklots, Qanoon-c- 
Islam, xii.-xiii. 

1878. “ Two or three w''omen, w^ho had 

been chattering away till wo apj)eared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ‘ chadders ’ 
. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” — Life in the Mo- 
fimil, i. 70. 

, Rampore. A kind of shawl, 

of tho Tibetan shawl- wool, of uniform 
colour without pattern, mado origin- 
ally 7t Eampur on tho Sutloj ; and 
of lato years largely importod into 
England. 

Champuk, A highly ornamental 
and sacred tree [Michel ia rhampaca, L., 
also M. Bheedii), a kind of magnolia, 
whoso odorous yellow blossoms aro 
much prized by Hindus, offered at 
shrines, and rubbed on tho body nt 
marriages, &c. Hind, clmm'pak, Skt. 
champaka, Drury strangely says 
that the name is ‘ ‘ derived from 
Ciampa, an island between Cambogia 
and Cochin China, where tho tree 
gi’ows.” Chain] )a is not an island, 
and certainly deiivod its Sanskrit 
name from fndia, and did vot give a 
name to an Indian tree. Tho troo is 
found wild in tho Ilimfdaya from 
Nepal, eastward; also in J^gu and 
Tenassorim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travancoro. 

1623. “Among others they showed me 
a flower, in size and form n<»t unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish wliite colour, with 
a sweet and powerful scent, anrl which they 
call champft,”— P. ddla Valle, ii. 517. 

1786. “The walks are scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of i»epper an<l coffee are 
equally new and ]>lea.smg .” — Sir W. Jones, 
in Mem, &c., ii. 81. 
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1810* **Some of these (birds) build in 
the sweet-scented eham^lui and the 
mango.” — Maria Graham^ 22, 

1819. 

“The wandering airs they faint 
On the darkf the silent stream ; 

And the ehumpak’t mlours fail 
Like swe*it tnoiightH in a dream.” 

hincH to an Indian Air. 

1821. 

“ Some ohumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet divine. ” 

Mcdivitif tSk(tchf {( iu Hindmatan^ 73. 

Chtm&m, B. rroparcd lime; also 
Rpocially unod for lino indihluidplafitt?!*. 
I'omiH of this word occur both in 
Dravidiau lan|^ia|^jHand in Hind. In 
the lattor rkthm im from Skt. c/ifinia, 

* Twwdor’ ; ’ in the former it is koiik*- 
whut iinc<;rtiiin whcdlier tlm word is, 
or is not, an old deiivulivf^ from Sans- 
krit. In Die first of the followinjr 
ipiotationH the \vf)rd used seems taken 
from the Malayfil. form vhannamha. 

1510. An<l they also cat with the said 
leaves flH*tcl) a certain lime made from 
oyster shcllH, which they call cionama.” — 
Varthtina, 144. 

ir>(]3. “. . . HO tliat all the names you 

meet with that are not l*ortugue*<e are 
IVlalabar; such as hetre (lictcl), chuna, 
which is lime. . .’’ “OVimo, f, 37//. 

c. 1010. , Tvii portc son cvcntail, 

I’autre la bocte (rargent pleine <lc Iwtel, 
Tautre unu Isicte (ui il y a dti chunan, <jui 
ost do la cliaux .”— de la Val^ ii. 
84. 

1014. “ Having burnt tlie great idol into 

ohunah, ho mixed the |H)wdercd lime with 
jxin leaves, ,ind gave it t<i tlie Kriji>0ts that 
they might eat the (•bjccts of their wor- 
nhip.” — Firidtta, quoted by Quatramrty 
Not. ct JSxf., xiv. 510. 

1073. “ I'he ati v es cl ) e w it ( Betel ) with 

Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster Shells).” 
— /'V//rr, 40. 

1087. “lliat stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, and Chenam Ih^ in re/wliness to 
makeup any bre.'U’h.”"-d/(e/n/,’» Cou.^ulta- 
tion^f in Whahr, i. 108. 

1689. “ Chinam is 1 iiiuo matle of Cockle- 
shells, or Lime-st<tne ; ami Pawn is the 
Loaf of a Tret*.”— (>i’f«//5>/q 123. 

1750-60. “Tlie flo<iriug is generally eom- 
]> 08 ed of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
ohnnam, being a lime made of burnt shells.” 
— f/roifr, i. 5*2. 

1763. “In the Churklrh of Silet for the 
sjmeo of five years . . . mv pho:vsdar and 
tlie Com iwuiy’s gomastalj slian jointlv pre- 
jwire chimam, of which e:ich shall defray 
all exi>ensea, and lialf the ehanam so mmle 
shall be given tt> the Company, and tlie 
other half shall be for my \i»e."—Tnaitf of 
MirJaNr intk the Com}ktni/y in Curracciolfs 
L, of Clive, i. 64. 


1809. “ The row of chuSAm pillars which 
sup})orted each side . . . were of a s hinin g 
white.”— Valcntia, i- 61. 

, To, V. To set in mortar ; or, 

more frequently, to plaster over with 
chumim. 

1687. . To get what great jars he 

can, b> put wheat in, and chenam them up, 
aiui set them round the fort curtain. ”~In 
WhifUr, i. 168. 

IKOfh . having one . . . room . . . 

beautifully chunammed. Xd. Valentia, L 
38(;. 

Both noun and verb are u.sed also 
in the Ariglo-Chiiie.se .settlements. 

Chupatty, S. Hind, chapdti^ an 
iinlciivciieil cake of liroad (generally of 
coarse when ten meal), jiattod flat with 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
the nsuul form of native bread, and 
the .staple food of lljijior India. 

1615. Parson Terry well describes the 
thing, but names it not : “ Tlie ordinary 
sort of iK.‘ople eat bread made of a coarse 
grain, but iK»th toothsoino and wholesome 
uinl hearty. They make it up in broad 
cakes, thick like our oaten cakes ; and then 
bake it upon .small round iron hearths which 
they carry with tlicm.” — In Purchas, ii. 
1468. 

1810. “ Chow-patties, or bannocks.” — 
Williamson, 1\ M., ii. 348. 

18.57. ‘‘ From village to village brought 
by on<* iness(‘nger and sent onward by 
another j»assed a mysterious token in the 
shn)»e of one «>f those flat cakes made from 
flour and water, and forming the common 
bread of the ]»eople, which, in their lan- 
guage, arc called chupatties.” — Kaiie'sikpoy 
War, i. 570. 

There i.*=! a tradition of a noble and 
gallant Governor-General who, when 
c()ui])elled to rough it for a day or 
two, ackiiowhuigcd that “ chupnissies 
and 7misai(Ichies were not such bod 

diet,”mcaniiigcliupatties and mus^a 

Chinikuil, s. Hind, chapkan. The 
long fi'ot‘k (or cassock) which is the 
u.sual dress in Upper India of nearly 
all male natives who are not acttial 
lalnnirers or indigent persons. The 
word is probably of Turki or Mongol 
origin, and is perliaps identical witii the 
chak'tnanoi the Ain (p. 90), a word still 
used in Turkestan. Hence Beames’s 
connexion of chaphan with the idea of 
chap as meaning compres.sing or cling- 
ing, * ‘ a tightly-fitting coat or cassock,” 
is a little fanciful {Comp, Oram, i. 
212, 213). Still this idea may have 
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sliaped tlie corruption of a foreign 
worn. 

1883. “He was, I was going to say, in 
hiijshirt'sleeves, only I am not sure that he 
a shirt in those clays — I think he had 
^chnpknn, or native iinder-gannent.” — C, 
^Maikeg, in X. of X. Lawrcncx, i. 59. 

Chupra, n.p. Chopra, a town and 
lieud-cjuarter Btation of the District 
S&ran in Bahar, on the north bank of 
the Ganges. 

1728. “Sjop|>ora (Chupra).”— 

Chorovi., itr.,i47. 

Chuprassy, S. Hind. thaprCm, the 
bearer of a chaprdfi, i.e, a badge-plate 
inscribed with the name of the office 
to which the bearer is attached. The 
rhaprasl is an office-messenger, or 
henchman, liearing such a badge on a 
cloth bc*lt. The term belongs to the 
Bengal ihesidency. In Madras Peon 
((pv.) is the usual term ; and in Bom- 
bay Futtywala (Hind, patilwidd) or 
“man of the belt.” The etpnology 
of chapnli^ is obscure ; but sec Beamea, 
Comp. Oram. i. 212. This wiiter 
gives hucJde as the original meaning. 

1805. “I remember the days when every 
servant in my hou.se was a chuprassee, 
with the excepti(»ii of the Khansaumaun 
md a Bortuguc.se Aya.li.” ^The Dak Bun^ 
ta/ou\ j). 389. 

C;18C0. 

* The big Sahib’s tent has gone from under 
the reepul tree, 

With his h<jrde of hungry chuprassees, 
and oily sons of the (pull — 

I j^Miid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Sheitfiii will settle the bill.” 

A. C. Lmlf, Thv Old Pindarcc. 
1877. “ One of my chuprassies or mes- 
‘iigers .... was badly woimdecl.” — 
hadoics Taylor, Lift, i. 227. 

1880. “Through thi.s refractory medium 
e pettple t>t India see their rulers. The 
luprassie i)aint8 his master in cohiurs 
awn from his own black heart. Every 
he tells, every insinuation he throws 
t, every demand he makes, is indorsed 
th his master’s name. He is the arch- 
nderer of our name in India. 
ha, 102-3. 

ChxuT, s. Hind. char. “ A sand- 
nk or island in tho current of a 
by the water, claims 
which were regulated bytheBensral 
R. xi. 1825”(MV/«oii). 

^ alluvial land deposited 
the great rivers as tho floods are 
king, and covered with grass, but 
necessarily in.sulated. 
t is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 


mentions a very similar word as used 
for the same thing in Holland, * ‘ New 
^ndbank land, covered with grasses, 
is called in Zeeland achor ” [Man and 
Nature, p. 339). The etymologies are, 
however, probably quite apart. 

1878. “ In the dry season all the various 
streams . . . are merely silver threads 
%\4nding among innumerable sandy Islaiula, 
the soil of which is e.specially adajited for 
the growth of Indigo. They ai’t> called 
Churs.” — Life in the Mofussil, ii. 3-4. 

Churruck. S. A wheel, or any 
rotfiting machine ; particularly applied 
to simple mnehinos for cleaning cotton. 
Pens. charJeh, ‘ tho celestial spliero,’ ‘ a 
wheel of any kind, &c.' Beng. charak 
is apparently a corruption of tho Per- 
sian word, facilitated by tho noarnoss 
of the Sansk. chakra, &c. 

Poojah. Beug. Charak-pujd 

(see Poojah). The Swinging Festival 
of the llindu.s, held on tho sun’s 
cmtrance into Arit‘s. Tlio performer 
is suspeinled from a long yar<l, travers- 
ing round on a mast, by hook.s passed 
through the muscle even* tho blade- 
bones, and then wliirled round so as to 
fly out contrifugally. Tho (‘hief seat 
of this barbarous display is, or latterly 
was, in Bengal, but it was formerly 
prevalent in many parts of India. 
There is an old d(5scri]>tion in Puvehas’s 
PiUjrimaije, p. 1000; also (in Malabar) 
in A. Hamilton, i. 270; and (at (Cal- 
cutta) in Huber’s Jcnirnal, cpiotod 
below. 

1824. “The Hindoo Fentiviil of ‘Churmck 
Poojah’ commenced t(»-diiy, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her jour- 
nal, I Nhall only ad<l a few particulars.” — 
Heher, ed. 1844, i. 57. 

GhumiS, a. S. Hind, rharas. Tho 
resinous exudation of the hemp-plant 
[Cannabis Tndka), which is tho basis 
of intoxicating iireparations (see Bang 

and Gunja). 

b. Hind, charas, A siinplo appa- 
ratus worked by oxan for drawing 
water from a well, and di.sclnirging it 
into irrigation channels by iiKiuns of 
pulley roiies, and a largo bag of hide 
(Hind, charta, a hide ; >Skt. t karma), 

Chutkarry, (S. India). A half- 
caste ; Tam. shatti-’Icar, ‘ one who 
wears a waist-coat ’ (C. P. li.). 

Chlltny, K. Hind, chatnl. A kind 
of strong relish, made of a number of 
condiments and fruits, &c., used in 
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India, more especially by Mabomme- | 
dans, and the merits of which are now ! 
well known in England. For native 
Ohutny recupen, see Erkloift, Qanoon- 
2<1 ed. xlvii. — xlviii. i 

1813. *‘The Chatna in PornetiineK made j 
with COcoa*i)ut, lime-juice, j,'arlic, and 
ohilieci, and with the ]»ickleM is placed in 
deep leaveM round the lur^^e cover, ti> the 
nuiiil>er of .30 or 40.”— (frimt. Mcm.^ 
ii. 50-r>l. 

1820. “Chitneej Chatnee, Home of the 

Imt HpiccH made into a hy beini' 

ohiified with water, Iht* ‘ kitchen ' of an In- 
dian i»eaHant.” —Arc. of Toinmhip of 
in Tr, Lit. Soc. liomlnni^ ii. 104. 

Chutt, H. Hind, rhhnt. Tho prf)pc*r 
meaning of Iho vcnmcular w<ird is ‘ a 
roof or jdatfonii.’ Hut in niodorn 
Anglo-Indian its usual application i.s 
to the c<)ars(j c-otton Hli(‘oting, stretched 
on* a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms tho usual coiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled lumscs ; jiroporly 
chthlar^chhut, ‘ shoot -coiling.’ 

Chuttanutty, n.p. This was one of 
tho three village's purchased for tho 
East India Company iii lG8h, when 
tho agents found their position at 
Hugli intol(‘rii))le, to form tho scttlo- 
montwliicii became the city of ( ’alcutta. 
Tho other two villagt's woro C’alcutta 
and Govindpflr. Dr. Hunter sjiolls it 
t^utdnail, hut tho old Anglo-Indian 
orthography indicates Chatdnatl as 
probiUih?. 

In the letter-books of the Factory 
Council in tho India Olfico tho 
earlier letters from thi.s establishment 
are lost, but dowm to 27th March, 1T(K1, 
they aro dated from “Chuttanutte; 
on and after Juno Sth, from “Cal- 
cutta ; ” aiid from August 20th in the 
samo year from “Fort 'William" in 
Calcutta. According to Major Ealph 
Smyth (.’hatunatl occu]>ied “ tho site of 
the present native town,” i.e. the 
northoni quarter of the city. Calcutta 
stood on what is now tho European 
commercial part; and Oovindpflr on 
tho present site of Fort William.* 

Chuttrum, S. (S. India). Tam. 
shattiramy which is a eomiption of 
Skt. sattra^ ‘ abode,’ A house w’hero 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
tho higher castes are enteitained and 
fod gratuitously for a day or two. 

1807. There aro two distinct kinds of 

■* Stat. anti Gcog. Rep. of the 24 Peraunmhs Dis- 
IrW. CaL 1857, p. 57. 


buildings confounded by Europeans und» 
tho common name of Choultry . The first is 
that called by the natives Chaturain. and 
built for the accommodation of travellers. 
These . . . have in ^neral i)ent roofs . , . 
built in the form of a 8(|uare enclosing a 
court. . . . The other kind are properly 
built for the rccejition of images, when these 
are carried in itroces'ion. These have fiat 
r(»ofs, and consist of one apartment only, 

! and by tho natives are called Mandapam, 
. . . liesides the Chaturam and the Man- 
da)Mnn, there is another kind of building 
which by Europeans is called Choultry ; in 
the Tanml language it is called Tany Pun- 
daf, <»r Water Shed . . . small buildings 
where weary travellers may enjoy a tem- 
j>orary rei>ose in the shade, and obtain a 
draught of water or milk.”— F. Buchanan^ 
i. 11 and 15. See Choultry. 

Cinderella’s Slipper. A Hindu 
story on the like theme appears among 
tho llala Kaiiara MSS. of tho Mac- 
kenzie collection : 

“ Suvffrnndevi having drop})ed her 
slipper in a resen' oir, it was found by a 
fisnennan of Kumnnnkfsari^ who sold it to 
a 8hopkee]M*r, by whom it was presented to 
the King Vyrnhahu. The Prince, on seeing 
the beauty of the slipi^er, fell in love with 
the wearer, and offered large rew ards to any 
»erson who should find and bring her to 
am. An old woman undertook tlie task, 
and succeedeil in tracing the .sh(»e to its 
owner . . Mackenzie ColUctiorit by H, 
H, Wilson^ ii. 52. 

Cintra Oranges. See Orange and 
Sungtara. 

Circars. n.p. The torritoiy?' to the 
north of the i’oromandel Coast, for- 
merly held by the Nizam, and now 
forming the districts of Kbstiia, Goda- 
vari, Vizagapatam, Gaujam and a 
part of Nellore, w'as long known by 
tho title of “ The C/rrors,” or “ North- 
ern CirciU's'" (i.e. Govenimeiits), now 
officially obsolete. Tho Circars of 
Ohicacole ^now Vizagapatam Dist.), 
Rajaniandn and Ellore (those two em- 
braced now in Goduvari'Dist.) with Con- 
dnpilly (nowenibraced in Kistna Dist.), 
woro the subject of a grant from the 
Great Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1765, 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam in 
1766. Gantdr (now also included in 
Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually by 
the same treaty (but did not come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803). C. i?. BrouTi says the expres- 
sion “ The Circars” was first used by 
the French, in the time of Bussy. 

17.^. II est K remaniuer qu'apr^ mon 
depart d’Ayder Abad, Salahet Zingue a 
nomm^ un Plwsdar^ ou Gouvemeur, pour 
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lea qna^ Cerkari/’— Jtfifwoiw, by Biiwy, 
in Lettres de MM. de By^ty^ dt LaUy et 
autra. Paris, 1766, p. 24. 

1789. ** The most imiH)rtant public trans- 
action ... is the surrender of the Gun- 
toor Circar to the Company, by which it 
becomes possessed of the whole Coast, fnmi 
Janremaut to Cape Comorin. The Nizam 
mam) himself master of that province, soon 
after Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, as 
an equivalent for the arrears of wshenah. 
due to him by the Company for tne other 
Circara.”— of T. Aluvro, in Life by 
Gleig, i. 70. 

1823. “Although the Sirkars are our 
earliest possessions, there are none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
ledge in everything that regards the condi- 
tion of the i^eople." — tSir T. Munro^ in 
Selections, &c., by Sir A. Arhuthnot^ i. 204. 

We know from the preceding quotation 
what Munro’s spelling of the name was. 

IS.'IG. “The district called the Gircars, 
in India, is part of the coast which extends 

from the Carnatic to Bengal The 

domestic economy of the people is singular ; 
they inhabit villages (!!), and all labour is 
perfonned by public servants jiaid from the 
jmblic stock.” — Phillipa, Million of FactSf 
320. 

1878. “ General Sir J. C., C.B.,K.C.S.I. 
... He entered the Madras Army in 1820, 
and in 1834, according to official despatches, 
displayed ‘ active, zeal, intrepidity, and 
juogmerit ’ in dealiufj with the mvaye tribes 
in Orism known as ike Circare ” (!!!). — 
Obituary Notice in Homeward Mail, April 
27th. See also Sirkar. 

Civilian, s. A term wbicb came 
into use about 1760 — 70, as a designa- 
tion of the covenanted European ser- 
vants of the E. I. Company, not in 
oiilitarj" employ. It is not used by 
j^rose, c. 1760, who was himself of 
juch seiTico at Bombay. In Anglo- 
ndian parlance it is still appropriated 
o members of the covenanted Civil 
Service. The CVnV Herviee is mentioned 
a Carraccioli's Life of Clive (c. 1785), 
li. 164. 

From an early date in the Company’s 
isto^ up t() 1833, the members of 
le GHvil Sersdee were classified, during 
le first five years as Writers (q.v.), 
len to the 8th year as Factors; in 
le 9th and 11th as Junior Merchants ; 
id thenceforward as Senior Mer- 
ants.^ These names were relics of 
commercial character of 
E. I. Company’s transactions, and 
»d long ceased to have any practical 
Bamng at the time of their abolition 
^en the Charter Act (3 & 4 
lU. 1 V ., c. 85), removed the last 


traces of the Company’s commercial 
existence, 

1872. “You bloated civilians are never 
satisfied, retorted the other.”— A True Be- 
former, i. 4. 

Classy, Clashy, s. Hind. Maldfi, 
usual etvm. from Arab, khalas. A 
tent-pitcher ; also (bocauso usually 
taken from that class of soiTants) a 
man omidoyod as chain-man or stuff- 
man, &c., L>y a surveyor; a nativo 
sailor; or matross (q.v.) KhalCix is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 
sense of ‘ liberation ; ’ thus, of a 
prisoner, a magistrate says KhalO^ 
karof ‘ lot him go.” But it is not clear 
how khaldsi got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also v^u-itton khalftshl, and 
Vullers has an old Pors. word khaldsha 
for ‘ a ship’s rudder.’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may be the real 
origin of khalCm in its Indian use. 

1785. “A hundred clashies have beem 
sent to you from the presence.” — Tippoo's 
Letters, 171. 

1824. “ If the tents get dry, the clashees 
(tent-pitchers) allowed that wo might })ro- 
ceed in the morning prosperously.” — Heber, 
ed. 1844, i. 104. 

Clearing Nut, s. The seed of 
Strychnos potatorum, Ij. ; a tree of S.. 
India. It is so callod from its property 
of clearing muddy water, if well rubbed 
on tho inside of the vessel which is to 
be filled. 

Clove, B. The flower-bud of Caryo- 
phyllum aromatieum, L., a troo of the 
Moluccas. Tho modem English name 
of this spice is a kind of elli])si8 from 
the French clous de yirofles, ‘ Nails of 
Giroflos,’ i.e. of yarofala, raryojdiylla , 
&c., tho name by V'hich this spice was 
known to the ancients; tho full old 
English name was similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
floure,* a name which, cut in two like 
a polj’pus, has formed two different 
creatures, tho clove (or naif) being tis- 
signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flower. Tho comparison to nails luiis 
through many languages. In Chinese 
the thing is callod iinyJiiang, or ‘ nail- 
spico ; ’ in IWsian mekhah, * little 
nails,’ or ‘ nailkins,’ like tho Gorman 
Nelken, Ndgelchen, and GewUrtz-nagel 
(spice nail). 

Coast, The, n.p. This term in books 
of the last centuiy^ means tho ‘ Madras 
or Coromandel Coast,’ and often ‘ tho 
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Madras Prosidcncy.’ It is curious to 
find Tlapaklof “ the Shore,” apjilied in 
a similar specific way, in Ptolemy, to 
the coast near (’ape ('oinorin. It wnll 
be seen that the term “ (Jofint Army” 
for “ Madras Anny,” oceurs quite 
recently. Tlie Persian re'ndcTinf^ of 
CoftSt Army l)y Buiulftrl lielow is 
curious. 

• IhiKcduccd by nov'elty, and iin* 

mnuence<l )jy r.x.iiiijjlc*, tla* b<*]IfK of the 
COElt have t'ouraK*" eij<na'h to br iiitfaHhioii- 
able .... jumI wo Htill mh* tlieir eliariiiini; 
tresHox flow itt luxuriuni rini'Iets ." — Hitoh 
78. 

1800. “ I have only 18!>2 Coast and 1200 
Boinhuy sepoyH.' ' Wdlninioh, i. 227. 

1802. “ Hydnrab.id also, r/olonelK 
RnlxTtH and I )alrv?iii»le, with 4(KK) of the 
linudnriuv coast sipaljeeH. . - J/. nf ICcii/ti 

of Tipti ,'<nf(an, JC. T. by Ahft% p. LTiX 

187!». “ (k it any M'onder then, tliat the 

Coast Anny Inis Inst its atu'ietit renown, 
and that it is nev(*r ein ployed, an an anny 
should be, in fi^ditinK the' battles of its 
c<UJntry, or its <Mnployers ?*’— yv/oA-, 
in Ur. Jturmalt^ i.' 2(». 

Cobang. See Kobang. 

Cobily Mash, S. This is the dried 
bonito (q.v,),'\v]n('Ii lias for ag(‘s boon a 
staple t>f tlui Maidive Islands. It is 
still ospeeially este(*ine(l in Achin and 
other Malay (Vumtrios. The name is 
OXidained Isdew by Pvrard as ‘ black 
fish,’ and Ikms p'ueVallV tnbedi'ixmded 
on. bill the first a(‘eurati‘ elncidation 
has hiHMi pveii hy ^Mr. 11. (\ p. lu-ll, 
of the I’eylon S., in tlie Indian 
Anlifpiary h»r Oct. 1SS2, ]). 254; sec 
also My. llelTs Pe]U)rt o]i Muldive 
Islainls, (\)l<tniho, 1SS2, p. 5)3, where 
ther<^ is a7i account of tlu' preparation. 
It is tlie Mnhhw K(tln-b{li-.7Na!(f hlaek- 
boiiito-fisli.’ The si’coud word corres- 
ponds t«) the Singhalese baluyu, 

c. 1345. Its flesh is red, and without 
fat, but it 8iuell.s like mutton. 'When caught 
each fisli is cut in four, slightly boiled, and 
then }>laced in luvskets of palm deaf, and 
hung in tho smoke. When perfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it isexfKirted 
to India, Pliiim, and 'Wmen. It is called 
Kolb-aI-m&«."— /6/( Jiatutn (on Maldives), 
iv. 112, also 311. 

1578. “ . . . They eat it with a sort of 
nned fish, which comes from the Islands of 
Maledivia, and resembles jerked beef, and 
it is ciUled Comalamaia.”—.4a»«fa, 103. 

^ c. lOlO. “Ce i>ois8on qui se prend ainsi, 
a apeile generalement en leur langue oobolly 
maate, c est k dire dii poisson noir .... 
Ils le font cuire en de lean de mer, et puis 
le font Becher au feu sur des clayes, en sorto 
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qu'estant sec il se garde fort long-temiis.” — 
Pifrard dc la Valy i. 138 ; see also 141, 

1727. “The Bonetta is caught with Hook 
and Idne, or with nets .... they cut the 
Fish from the Back-bone on each Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enougli .... they WTap them up in 
Leave.s of Cocoa-nut Trees, and put them a 
For>t or two under tJie Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
l»aked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
frtnn Jtrheoi . . . and jairchase them with 
Cold-ilust. I have seeu ComelamaslL (for 
that is tlieir name after they are dried) 
sell at Afrhfcn for 8L. Stcrl. i)er 1000.” — 
A. Ham. i. 347. 

1783. “Many Maldivia boats come 
yearly to At( li»-en, and bring chiefly dried 
homidUt in small ]ti('ce.s ab<»ut two or three 
ounces; this is a si»rt of stajde article of 
p»inine.r<-<*, many shops in the llazar deal in 
it onh', having large quantities ])ile(l up, 
put in matt hags. It is when properly 
cured, hard like horn in the middle ; when 
kept long the worm gets to li^'—ForrcBty 
iff Mayiiiy 4.5. 

181,3. “3'lie fjsh called Commel mutcli, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
M\mc<\y."— M il fun'll , i. 321, also 330. 

1841. **3'hc Sultan of the Maldiva 

Islands send.', an agent or minister every 
year to tlje government of (’e.vlon with 
l>resents C(*n.sif.ting of .... a considerable 
quantity (»f <lri«Ml fish, consisting of lnnutoHy 
athicornty and a fish called by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comboli 
mas.”—/. Ji. An. ^o^. vi. 75. 

The Fame article c(>ntain.s a IMaldivian 
vocabulary, in wliicli we have “Bonito or 
^^oonmlmutch . . . . Lanuclitmnd' (p. 49). 
thus wc have in this one ))aj)er corrupt 
bmns of the same exjiressum, viz., comboli 
mas, kanneli mas, and goomulmutcb, all 
attempts at tiic true Maldivian term kalu- 
bili-mas, ‘black bonito fish.’ 

Cobra de Capello. or simply Cobra, 
s. The Toiioiiious .snake Naja tripn~ 
dians. Cvhra is Port, for snake ; * 
cobra de capcUo, ‘ snake of (the) hood.* 

1523. ** A few days before, cobras de 
capello lia«l been secretly introduced into 
" some black people who 

thereof, both men and women ; and 
when this news became knowm it was 
perceived that they mu.st have been intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard of." — Correa, ii. 77(3. 

Iiv39. “A iinos tube aquy grande soma 
de ^brM capello, da grossura da coxa 
de hh home, e tao i>e^^onnentas em tanto 
estremo, que diziao os negros riue se che- 
garzU» Co a bab.i dabocaa qualquer cousa 
viva, logo em proviso cahia morta em terra 
• . . — Pinto, cap. xiv. 

M . Adders that were copped 

on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
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man’s chigfh, and so venomous, as the 
Nitjroest of the countr>' infomied us, that if 
any living thing caino within the reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently . . . 
Cotjan's TransL^ 1>. 17. 

1563. “ III the beautiful island of Ceylon 

.... tliere are yet many serpents of the 
kind which are \Milgarly called Cobras de 
capello; and in Latin we may call them 
rftjuluis rjH ttx/' — UtirciUt f. 156. 

1672. “In J.af napaUni , in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
ilerman who wjis c«nnmonly known as the 
Snake-Catcher ; and this man wiw sum- 
moned bv our Commander .... to lay 
h(*hl of a Cobre Capel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
Inddiiig hi.s hat before his eyes, and .seizing 
it with his hand, without any damage. . . . 
1 had mv suspicions that this was done by 
some tlevilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means . . ."-Bal- 
daeus (Germ, ed.), 25. 

Some thirty-five or thirty-six years ago a 
staff-sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that 
used to catch cobras much like this High- 
Dutchman. 

1711. liluteau, in his gTeat Port. Diet., 
exidaiiis Cobra de Capello as a “reptile 
(6iWod of Brazil.’’ But it is only a slip; 
what is furtlier said shows tluit he meant to 
say India. 

1883. “In my walks abroad I generally 
cany a .strong, sU])jdo walking cane. . . . 
Armed with it, you may rout and slaugliter 
the hotte.st-tempcred cobra in Hindustan. 
Let it rear itself upand spread its sixsctacled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one rap 
on tlie side, of its head will bring it to rea- 
son, . . — Ti’dn'tt on my FroniUr^ 

Cobra Lily, The flower Arum 
canquinnlntiun, -svliieh stands on its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
reared head. 

Cobra Manilla, or Minelle, s. 

Another po])ular name in S. India for 
i .sjiecies of venomous snake, perhaps 
i little uncertain in its application. Dr. 
Imssell .say.sthe liumjnrus caeruhmwo,^ 
ent to him from Masulipatam, with 
ho name Cobra Munil, whilst (xiinthcr 
ays this name is given in S. India 
> the Dahoia Itusselhi, or Tic-polonga 
pv.) (see Fayrer'^s llmnatophidia^ 
p. and 15). One explanation of 
le name is given in tlie quotation 
om Lockyer. But the name is really 
Iihr. rnaner, from Skt. maniy ‘ a 
wel.’ There are judicious remarks 
a book lately quoted, regarding the 
>pular names and popular stories of 
akes, which apply, we suspect, to all 
e quotations under the following 
adiug: 

** There are names in plenty . . , but 


they are applied proniLscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of no use. Tlu* fact i.s, that in real life, 
as distinguished from i-omaiice, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that lu) one wlio docs not 
make a study of them can know one from 
I another.” *— Tribes on mu Frontier, 1U7. 

1711. “ The Cobra Manilla has its name 
I from a way of Exitres-sion among tlie Nears 
on the Malabar Ooa.st, who s]>eaking of a 
quick Motion . . . say, in a Plirase m'cnliar 
to themselves. Before theii ran pull a Manilla 
from their Hands. A Person bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
take a Manilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
piece of Gold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in a lling round the Wrist.’’ 
— Lorkt/er, 270. 

1780. “I’ho most dangerous of tho.se 
reptiles arc the coyerymanil and the green 
snake. The first is a beautiful little crea- 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inche.s 
long, it creeps into all private corners of 
houso.s, and is often bmiid coiled up betwi.\t 
the sheets, or perhajis under the pillow of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to inflict imme- 
diate death, thougli I must confess, for my 
own ])art, 1 never heard of any dangerous 
accident occiisioned hy iV'—Miairo's Nar^ 
ratircy 34. 

1810. . . Here, too, lurks the small 

bright speckled Cobra manilla, wlioso fangs 
convey instant death.”— J/orwr. HrahaWy 23. 

1813. “ I'ho Cobra minelle is the smallest 
and most dangerou.s ; tlie bite occ.'wioiis a 
speedy and painful death.”— .^’or6w, Or, 
Mcni. i. 42. 

Cochin, n.p. A famous city of 
Malabar, Kochc/dy which the nasali.siiig, 
so usual with the Portuguese, con- 
verted into VocJnm or Coehin. AVo 
say “the Portuguo.so ” bneau-so we 
seem to owe so many nasal tennina- 
tions of word.s in Indian ii.se to them : 
but it is evident that tbe real origin of 
thi.s iia.sal was in Htmin ca.s(‘.s anterior 
to their arrival, a.s in the jiro.sont case 
(see the first quotations), and in that of 
Acheen (q-v.). Padre Paolino says 
the town was called after the small 
river “Cocci” (as ho writes it). It 
will be seen that Conti in the 15th 
century makes tlio like statoniorit. 

c. 1430. “Relicta Col<jcn;i ad urliem 
Cooym, trium dieruni itinere transiit, quin- 

a ue inillibus passuum ambitu .supra ostium 
uminis, a quo et nomen.” — N. Conti in 
PoggitLSy de Variei. Forlu.iuu\ iv. 

1503. “ Indo Franci a^l urhein Cocen pro- 
fecti, castrum ingen.s ibidem con.struxere, 
et trecentis praesidiariis viri.s bellicosis 
munivere . , . . ” — Letter if Nestorian, 
Bishops from India, in Assemani, iii. 596. 

♦ I have seen more snakes in a couple of month!! 
at the Jtogni ili Lucca, than in any two years 
passed in India.— H. Y. 
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1510. “ And truly he (the K. of Portugal) 

de»erve« every gtKKl, for in India and e«pe- 
cially in Cnoiny every fete day ten and even 
twelve PaganH and Alwrs are baptised. ” — 
Varlhenuif 290. 

1572. 

Vereis a fortaleza BURtcntar-se 

De Cananor con txjaca forca e gente 

« * « • 

E vereis em Cochin nHHinalar*He 

'J’anto hum jwito Moberlio, e insolente* 

Que cithara ja maw cantou victoria, 

Que aMHl merova etenio noine e gloria.” 

C'amOcSf ii. .52. 

By Burton : 

‘*Thou nhalt Uiljol<i tin* Fortalice holdout 
of ('auatior with Hcanty garrison 

* « # • 

shalt in Cochin see one approv’d bo 
N tout, 

wli<» Huch ail arr ganco of the sword hath 
shown, 

no harp of mortal Hang a similar story, 

digne of v'erlaHting name, eternal gl»»ry.” 

Cochin-China, n.n. This country 
•was culled by tho MuluyH Kuchiy and 
apparently also, to disting^uish it from 
Kurhi of India (or (.’ocdiiii), Kuchi- 
China, a tomi wliich fho l*ortii^uoso 
ndoptod as Cauchi-China ; tho iiutch 
and Kngjlish from thorn. Kachi occurs 
in this sonso in tho Malay traditions 
called Sijfmf. Mahiyu (st'O J. Ind. 
Archip., V. 729). In its ong:in this 
name Kuchi is no doubt a foroig:nor’s 
form of the Auimmito Kaa^chon (Chin. 
Kiu-Chimj, South Ohiu. KuU’^Chfn), 
which was tho aiicio.nt name of tho 
province Thanh’ -hoa, in which tho 
city of lluo lias boon tho capital since 
1398.t 

irdd. And ho ( Kornacj IVros) set sail from 
Malaoa .... in August of the year .51(1, 
and got into the Culf of Concam china, 
which ho entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals.” 

, , . . ” — Vormt, ii. IT-l. 

c. 15.35. “’riiis King of Cochinchina 
keeps always an ambiussador at tho court 
of the Kiiig of (.'hina ; not that he 
does this of liis own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
vassal .” — iyonimnrio dc Jici/ni, in BamuaiOf 
i. 83tlr. 

c. 1.543. “ Now it was not without much 

labour, pain, aiul danger, that we p:issed 
those two Vliannels, as also the river of 
VaUinaK, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually aro encountred there, nevertheless 
we at length arrived at the Town of Alaua- 


^ Duarto Paelieeo Peivira, whose defence of the 
Fort ftt t’«»chin (e. 1504) against a great army of 
the Zajnorin's, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. 

t MS. communiaition from Prof. Terrien de la 
Coui»«i*ie. 


auHerif which is scituated at the foot of the 
Mountains of Choimp {Comh/ty in orig.), 
upon the Frontiers of the two Kingdoms of 
China, and Cauchenchina [da China e do 
Cauchim in orig.), w'here the Ambassadora 
were well received by the Governor thereof.” 
—Pinto, E. T. ]). l(j(l (orig. cap. cxxix.). 

c. 1.54.3. “ Capitulo ( ’XXX. Do recebi- 
mento gu€ este Hey da Cauchenchina fez ao 
Etuf*aixador da Tartnrin na villa de Fanaw- 
ijrciny — Pi nto, original. 

1.572. 

i “ Ves, Canchichina esta de oscura fama, 
i E de Ainao ve a incognita enseada.” 

CaniOcs, x. 129. 

By Burton : 

“See Canchichina still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1.598. “3’his land (kf Canchinehina is 
devided into two f»r three Kingdomes, 
w’hich are vndcr the subiection of the King 
of China, it is a fruitfull countrie of aU 
necoHsarie proiiisiouns and Victuals.”— 
Linurhoten, ch. 22. 

KXHi. “Nel Tlegno di Coccincina, che 
. . . , e alle volte chiainato dal nome di 
Anan, vi son'* ipiattordici Provincie 
piccole. . . — Viayfii dt Carletti, ii. 138. 

1(J.52. “ Cauchin-China is^bounded on the 
West with tlie Kingdomes of Brama ; on 
the Viast, with tlie Great Kealm of China ; 
on tho North extending tow.ards Tariary ; 
and on the South, Imrdei'ing on Ca/nboia .^' — 
J\ Ifi tflin, CimnfKjntjth it , in. 239. 

1727. “Couchin-china h.as a large Sea- 
coast <kf about TOO Miles iu Extent .... 
ajid it has the ('onveniency of m.any good 
Harbours on it, tho* they ave frei]uented 
by Strangers.’' — A. Ham. ii. 208. 

Cochin Leg^. A name formerly 
pivcii to ele])buutiasis, as it prevailed 
iu Malabar. 

1757 . “Wec(»uld nut but take notice at 
this place ((’ochiu) of a great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs." — Ins, 193. 

1781. . . my friend Jack Griskin, 

enclosed in a buckram Goat i>f the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Alleuiand 
• • -Letter fr»»m an Old Country CaptaiUy 
in India OaicW , Feh. 24. 

1813. “ Cochin-leg, or elephantiasis.” — 
Forbes, Or. Mi in, i. 327. 

Cockatoo, s. This word is taken 
from tho Malay kiikdtuwa. According 
to Crawfnrd tho word means properly 
‘ a vice,’ or ‘ gi'ipo,’ but is applied to 
the bird. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that the name, which is asserted 
to be tho natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
pelago, and the name of tho tool may 
nave been taken from the bird. Thw 
would bo more in accordance with 
usual analogy. 
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1638. “ n y en a qui Bont blancs . . . 
et Bont coeflf<J8 d’vne houpe incarnate • • * - 
Ton les ai)i)eUe kakatou, k cause de ce mot 
qu’ils prononcent 

tinctement.”— (Paris, 1G69), 144. 

1C54. “Some rarities of naturall things, 
but nothing extraoniinarj* save the skin of 
a a rarely colour'd jacatoo or prodi- 

gious j)arrot. . . — Erelini s Diarif^ July 11. 

1673. . Cockatooas and Newries 

(see Lory) from Bantem.’ Fryer ^ 116. 

17ao. “The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, some lieiiig as big as a 
and others n<i bigger than a Pidgeon. ihey 
are in all I’arts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild u}> and 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore ; for which reason they go by 
that name. ’ in Dumpier, iv. 265-0. 


1710. ‘ ‘ Maccaws, CokatooB, plovers, and 

a great variety of other birds of curious 
c6\ours."-~Shch'ockCs Voyage, 54-55. 

177.0, “At Sooloo there are no Loories, 
but the Cocatoreg have yellow tufts.”— i^or- 
r. tit N. (r «<««(, 205. 


Cockroach, s. This objectionable 
usoot {Ji/uttu orieufalis) is called by 
lie Portuguoso cttcaluf'ca. for the reason 
pven by Bontiiis below ; a name 
dopted by the Dutch as kakkerlaJ:, 
nd by the French as cducrelat. The 
)utch also a}»ply their term ns a 
lung name to half-castes. But our 
•ord seems to come from the Spanish 
iriir(frh<(. The original a]>pbcation 
‘ this Spanish mime appears to have 
*en to a common insect found under 
ater-Yes.sfd.s standing on the ground, 
?. {a]>part‘ntly Onisvus, or woodlouse) ; 
it as ruciiracha de Indias it was ap- 
ied to tlic insect now in question 
•0 D/cc. de ia Leugiia Castellaua, 
20). 

6.‘U. “ Sc.-irabaeos autem hos Lusitani 

vocant, (iiKtd ova(iuae excluduiit, 
•p'in et laeveieiu Lacciie lactitiae (t.f. of 
ling- wax) referant.”— ./ac. Bontii, lib. v. 
. 4. 

704. 

. . . from their retreats 
}ckroaches crawl dis[)leaj?'ingly abroad.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 
1775. “ Most of my shirts, books, &c., 
? gnawed to dust by the hhitta or cock- 
n, called cackerlakkc in Surinam.” — 
i. 203. 


Dckup, s. An excellent table-fish, 
al in the mouths of tidal rivers in 
t- pai'ts of India. In Calcutta it is 
‘rally known by the Beng. name 
L.?** and it forms the daily 

uast dish of half the European 
iemen in that city. The name 


may be a corruption, we know not of 
■what ; or may bo given from the erect 
sharp spines of the dorsal fin. It is 
Lutes calcar if er (Guiither) of the group 
Percina, family Ptrcidac. and grows to 
an immense size, sometimos to eight 
feet in length. 

Coco, Cocoa, Cocoa-nut, and (vulg.) 
Coker-nut, S. The tree and nut Cocos 
nurifera, L . ; a palm found in all 
tropical countries, and the only one 
common to the Old and New Wiirlds. 

The etymology of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in pass.".ges quoted below. 
Ritter supposes, from a jia.ssago in 
Pigafetta'.s Voyage of Magellan, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
which that i>assagc I'cfcrs, find tliat it 
was first introduced into ]hLro])o by 
Magellan's crew. This is howovor a 
mistake, fis we find the term used 
Ofirlier, not only in Biirhosu, but in 
tho lioUdrv of Vfisco da Gfima. 

On the other htind the kite Mr. C. 
W. Goodwin found in ancient Egyp- 
tian the word Kuku used as “ tno 
name of thi^ fruit of a j)!ilm 60 cubits 
high, which fruit contained water” 
[Chabas, Melanijes Eguptologiques^ ii, 
236). It is hard however to eoncoivo 
how this name should hfivo survived, to 
roajipear in Euroi)o in tho later 
Middle Ages, without being known in 
any inteniie<liut(^ literfiture.* 

Tho more eonimon etymology is that 
which is given by Biirros, Garcia do 
Orta, Linsehoten, iJce., as from a 
Spanish wf»rd {i])])lied to a iiionkoy’s 
or other grot(*sque face. But after all 
may the term lujt have originated in 
the old Span. COCU, ‘ ft shell ' (presum- 
ably Lat. concha), which wo liavo also 
in French cognr? ])ro])erly an egg- 
shell, but iLsed fiLso for the sliell of any 
nut. (See a remark under Copra.) 

The Skt. narikila bus oi-iginated tho 
Pers. narijd, which Cosnias grecizes 
into dpyfWlov. 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr. Jordanns, &c.) call the 
fruit tho Indian Nat, the jiaino by 
which it was known to the Arabs [al 
jauz-al- JJindl). There is ik; evidence 


” ft nuy !•<* iiotea th.’it T)if‘ni(}irf»stiis <l('Kcrit)es 
tindertheiia]ij*‘.s(»fjtv*av atidicotf aj>filin of Ethiopia, 
whi(*h \va.s jKTh.'ips the l)ui,ui jialtn of L’lipcr Kgypt 
(Theofih. II, ii, 10), .Sclmeidfr, thi; <*<litor of 
Theoph., statfcii that Sprf'iigel ideulHled thig with 
the cuco-]>aliii. 
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of it8 having been known to classical 
writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it before Cosmos. 

A.D. 545. ** Another tree in that which 
bean the Arffcll^ i.e,, the great Indian 
Hat .” — Cotrnaa {in Cutkatty &c., clxxviK 

1292. '*The Indian Nnti are ae big m 
melons, ainl in colour green, like gourds. 
Ibcir leaves and branoheH are like those of 
the date -tree, Jo A ?» o/ M<mtc Corvino^ in 
do., p. 213. 

c. 1328, ** First of those is a certain tree 

called Narffif : which tree every month in 
the year sends <iut a beautiful frond like 
fthat of] a [dabs-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
an a man's head. . . . And both flowers 
and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning with the first m< tilth, and going 
up groflually b> the twelfth ♦ . . . . The 
fruit is that which we call nntt of India.’' 
— Friar JuTiinn us, 

c. 1350. “ Wonderful fruits there are, 

which we never see in these jiarts, such as 
the Narttil. Now the Nargil is the Indian 
Hut.”-- Jo/in Mariitmlli^ in do., jj. 352. 

1498-99. “And wo who were nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions .and unns ; ami the pro- 
visuins consisted of ooqnoB and of four jars 
of certain cakes of palm-sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast.”— 
Rotriro dr Vaaco da Gania^ 04. 

1510. Varthema gives an excellent ac- 
count of the tree ; ho uses only the Malay- 
alam name — Pj). 103-104. 

1510. “These trees have clean smooth 
steins, without any branch, <inly a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst whicli 
grows a large fruit which they call tryuja. 

, , , We call these fruits quoqtlOi.”—/f<^r- 
5o«i, 154 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Acadrmiif p. 34l»). 

1519. “ Cocas (cochr) are tho fruits of 

pnliu-trees, ami as we have bread, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree.'’ 
— Pigafetta^ Viaggio intonu) il Mondo in 
JUtmusiOj i. f. 350. 

15.53. “Our i>oople have given it the 
aamo of coco, a word a)>plied by women to 
anything with wliich they try to frighten 
children ; and this name has stuck, because 
nobi>dy knew any other, though the projier 
name was, as the Malabars call it, trnga^ or 
as the Canarins call it, nark."" — Barros^ 
I)ec. IIT. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

c. 1601. Correa w'rites ooqnoi.— I. i. 
116. 

15G3. . . . We have given it the name 

of 0000, because it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal.” — (j?arna, 
66 6 . 


* Tlie wonder of the coco-i>aliu is so <iften 
noiiceil in this form by medieval writers, that 
doubtless in their minds they referred it to that 

“ tree of life, wUicJi l»are twelve manner of fVuita, 
and yielded dier ITuit every mouth.'* (Apocaf. 
xxii. i). 


“ That which we call oooo, and the Mala- 
bars Trmga."" — Ibid. 67 6. 

1578. “ITie Portugese call it oooo (be- 
cause of those three holes that it has).” — 
Acogta^ 98. 

1.598. “Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called Coecof , l)ecau8e they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape ; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
allow their children a Coecota when they 
ivoiild make them afraid.” — English transl. 
of PigaftlUi's Congo^ in Harlcian Coll. ii. 
5.53. 

The parallel passage in De Bry runs : 
“ llloH (pKique quae nuccs Indicas OOCOai, 
id est Simiait (intus eniiii simiae caput re- 
fenmt) dictas ])almas ai>i)ellant.'’ — i. 29. * 
Purchas has various forms in different 
narratives: Coens (i. 37); Cokers, a form 
that still holds its ground among London 
stall-keepers and costermon^^ers (i. 461, 
502) ; coqner-nuts (Terry, in ii. 1466) ; coco 
(ii. 1008) ; coquo {PihjrivuKjc^ 567), &c. 

c. 1090. Rumphius, who ha.«i coons in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation alreadj’^ given .as tln.t of Lin- 
schotmi and many othei’s, but proceeds : — 

“ Meo vero judicio verior ac certior vocis 
orip) inveniend.a est, ]>lures enim nationes, 
quibuH hie fructus est notua, nueem apiiel- 
lant. Hie dieitur Arabice Oauzoz-Indi vel 
; (tcuzoz-Jndi, h. e. Nux Indica. . , . Turcis 
Cork-Indi eadem si^nificatione, unde sine 
diibio gEtiopes, Africani, eorumque vicini 
Hisfiani ac Portugalli coqno deflexenint. 
Omnia vero ista nomina, originem suam 
ilebent Hebraicae voci Fgoz quae nueem 
significat.” — Hrrb. Amboin, i. p. 7. 

„ . . in India Occidentali Koker- 

noot vocatus . . — Ibid., p. 47. 

One would like to know ivhere Kumphins 
g«>t the term Vock-Indi, of which we can 
find no trace. 

1810. 

“ What if he felt no wind ? the air was 
still. 

That w as the general ivill 

Of Nature 

Yon niws of rice erect and silent stand, 
Tho shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand. ” 

Curse of Kchama, iv. 4. 

1881 . “Among the popular French slang 
words for ‘head’ we may notice the tenn 
‘coco,’ given— like our own ‘nut’ — on ac- 
count of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull : — 

‘ Aiais de ce franc picton de table 
Qni rend spirituel, aimable, 

Sans vous alourdir le coco, 

Je m’eu fourre kgogo.* — H. VaiAre,” 
^t. Review, Sept. 10, p. 326. 
The IHct. Hist, d" Argot of Lor^dan 
Larehey, from w’hich this seems taken, ex- 
plains picton as ‘ vin sup^rieur.’ 

Coco^e-Mer, or Double Cooo-nutt 

8. The curious twin fruit 8b called, 
the produce of the Lodoicca Bechellarum^ 
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a palm growing only in the Seychelles 
Isknds, is cast up on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, most frequently on the 
Maidive Islands, but occasionally also 
on Cevlon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some othc^rs of the Malay Islands. 
Great virtues as modicino and antidote 
wore supposotl to reside in those fruits, 
and extnivagant i)rices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “ country' 
captain, ' ex])ecting to make his for- 
aine, took a cargo of those nuts from 
he i:H,*ychelles Islands to Calcutta, but 
ho only result was to destroy their 
•aluo for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
ras produced on a palm gi’ow- 
ig below the sea, whoso fronds, 
jcording to Malay seamen, were somo- 
mes seen in ([uiet bights on the 
innatraii coast, especially in the 
ampoiig Iluy. According to one 

nn of tho story among tho Malays, 
hich is told both by Pigafotbi and by 
xinphius, there was but ono such 
?e, the fronds of which rose above an 
yss of the Southern Ocean, and Tvoro 
3 abode of tho monstrous bird Ga- 
la (or llukh of tho Arabs).* Tho 
e its(^lf was called 2^au8engi\ which 
mphius seems to interpret as a cor- 
)tion of Jiuwa-zangif ‘‘Fruit of 
ig ” or E. Afiica, They w'ere cast 
(•ccusionally on tho islands off the 
r. coast of Sumatra ; and tho wild 
pie of tho islands brought them for 
' the Sumatran marts, such as 
ang and Eriainang. One of tho 
•est (say about 12 inches across) 
Id sell for 150 rix dollars. But 
Malay ])rinces coveted them 
tly, and would sometimes (it was 
jed) give a laden junk for a single 
In Inilia tho best known source 
supply was from the Maidive 
ids. 

le medical virtues of the nut were 
»nly famoi^ among all the people 
le East, including the Chinese, 
are extolled by Piso and by 
phius, with many details. The 
learned and laborious student 
ture as he was, believed in the 
arine origin of tho nut, though 


« mythical story of the unique tree pn 
uiu nut curiously shadows the singula 
o^that seclude 
*>ears the lAxloicea as a 
'r product (See Sir 1 

iw 0. .v., XXXV. 232.) 


he discredited its gi'owing on a great 
palm, as no traces of such a plant had 
ever boon discovered on the coasts. 
Tho fame of tho nut's virtues had 
extended to Europe, and tho Emperor 
Rudolf II. in his Lit tin- days offered in 
vain 4000 lloriiis to purchiisi? from tho 
family of Wolfert Ilernuinszeu, a 
Dutch Admiral, ono which hail been 
presented to that commandcT by tho 
King of Bantam, on tlie llollaudor's 
relieving his capital, attacked by tho 
Portuguese, in 1002. 

It will bo seen that tlio Maidive 
name of this fruit was I'am-litlrhl, 
Tho latter word is ‘ coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of iava does not aiipoar from 
any Maidive vocabulary. Eiimphius 
states that a book in 4t() {totum opus^ 
culam) was published on tliis nut, at 
Amsterdam in 1(504, by Augorius 
Clutius, M.D. 

1522. “They also related to us that be- 
yond Java Major . . . tlioro is an enormous 
tree named Campanynntjhiy in which dwell 
certain birds named Uariula, so large that 
they take witli their claws, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an elephant, to 
tho place of the tree. . , . I’lio fruit of tliis 
tree is called Huapangamihiy and is larger 
than a v. ater-melon ... it was undei'stood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that place.” — PiV/a- 
/eWrt, Hak. Soc., p. 155. 

1553. “ . . . it appears . . . that in some 
places beneath tho salt-water there grows 
another kind of these trees, which gives a 
fruit bigger than the coco-nut ; and experi- 
ence shows that the inner husk of this is 
much more efhcacious against iioison than 
the Bezoar stone.” — Barros^ III. iii. 7. 

1.5(53. “ The common story is that those 

islands were fonnerly i>art of the continent, 
but being so low they were submerged, 
whilst these palm-trees continued in situ ; 
and growing very old they produced such 
great and hard coco-nuts, buried in the earth 

which is now covered by the sea 

When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in I*ortugal, and 
anything that T can discover hero, if (iod 
grant me life ; for I hope to learn all ahjut 
the matter when, please 1 make my 
journey to Malabar. And yon must know 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
just like the hind quarters of an animal.” — 
Garcia^ f. 70-71. 

1572. 

“ Nas ilhas de Maldiva nasce a planta 
No profundo das aguas soberana, 

Cujo porno contra o veneno urgeute 
He tido por antidoto excellente.” 

CamdeSf x. 136. 

c. 1610. “ II est ainsi d’vne certaine noix 

qne la mer iette quelques fois k bord, qui 
est grosse comine la teste d’vn hojnnie qu^on 
pourroit comparer k deux gros melons ioints 

ir 
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ensemble. Us U noibent Tauarcarri, et ils 
tiennent que cela v^t de quelaues arbres 
ani sont sous la tner . . . quana quelquVn 
aeuient riche tout k CHmp et en f>eu de 
temps, on dit communement qu'il a trotiu^ 
du Tauarcarri ou de I’ambre. ’—Pyrard de 
lu Val, L 103. 

? 1650. In Piso’s ^fa n Httm A romatiea , etc. 
there is a long dissertatiMn, exteiKiing to 23 
pp., De Tavarcare ecu Kuce Mediok Mal- 
(UTensiiiaL. 

1678. **I*.8. Pray rcmeniV)er y* Coauer 
mutt Shells (doubtloHH (Juco-iU -Mrr) and long 
nulls (?) formerly dcHirt^d for y* Prince.” — 
Lette/r from Dticcn^ quoted under Chop. 

c. 1680. HicitwiueCalappus marinas* 
non est fructus terrestriH <i\a canii in marc 
procidU . . . uti iiarcUtu ah Orta jiersunderti 
voluit, sed fructus est in iiwo crescens mari, 
cuJuB arbor, ({uantum scio, hondnum oculis 
ignota et occulta est .” — HuinphiuSf Liber 
xii. cap. 8. 

1703. “ By Durbar charges paid for the 
following iiresents to the Nawab, os i*er 
Drder of Consultation, the 14th OctoW, 
1702. 

« « « • 

1 Sea ooooa nut lie. 300 0 0.” 

In Long^ 308. 

1777. “ Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or as they are calh-d the Zee Calappers, are 
said to be annually brought hither (to (V 
lomb(») by cerbiin luesHcngers, and presented 
among other things, to the Covenior. The 
kernel of the fruit . . . . is looked upon 
here os a very eftioacious antidote or a sove* 
reign remedy against the Flux, tlie Epilepsy 
and AiH)plexy. The inhabitants (»f the >lai- 
dives call it Tavarcart. . . .” — Travels of 
CAartef Peter I'kanbcra^ M.D, (E. T). iv, 
209. 

1882. *• Two minor ]iroduct8 obtained by 
the islanders from the sea require notice. 
These are ambergris (M. gonut, mdraharu) 
and the 8o-calle<i ‘ sea-cocoanut ’ (M. tdra- 
ktirhi) . . . rated at s(» high a value in the 
estimation of the Maidive Sultans as to be 
retained as luvrt of their royaltic.s.” — H. C. 
P. Dell (Ceylon C. S.), JivjHtrt on the Maldirc 
Islanelst i>. 87. 

1883. “ . . . . sailed straight into the 
OOCO-de-mer valley, mv m’cat object. Fancy 
a valley as big ns old Hastings, quite full 
of the great yelh»w stars ! It was almost 
to<» good to Ixdieve. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down hjr me. The outside husk is 
shawled like a mango .... It is the inner 
nut which is double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside; there must have been 
enough of it to fill a 8<»uT)-tureen— of the 
purest white, and not l)ad.”— (d/jM Earth 
in) Pail Mall Gazette ^ Jan. 21, 18M. 

Oodavasoam, n.p. A region 'With 
this puzzling name appears in the 
Map of Blaeu (c. KUO), and as Ryk 


* Kalapa, or Kl&pa, is the Javanese word for 
ooeo-nat palm, and is that commonly used by the 
Xhitoh. 


tfan Codavasean in the Map of Bengal 
in Valentijn (rol. v.), to the E. of 
Chittagong. Wilford hsw some TTO- 
fordian uonsenso about it, connecting 
it with the Toaocrdi/i/a R. of Ptolemy, 
and adth a Touascan which he 8a3r8 
is mentioned by the “ Portuguese 
writers ” (in such case a criminal 
mode of expression). The name "was 
really that of a Iklahommedan chief, 
“hum Principe Mouro, grande Sen- 
hor,” and “ Vassalo del Key de Ben- 
g/ila.” It was })r()bably “Khodabakhsh 
Khan.” His territory must have been 
south of Chittiigong, for one of his 
towns was Chacuriu^ still known as 
Chakiria on the Chittagong and Ara- 
kan Road, in lat. 21° 45'. (See BarroB^ 
IV. ii. 8, and IV. ix. 1 ; and Couto^ IV. 
iv. 10, also Correa^ hi. 264-266, and 
again as below) : 

l.''>33. “But in the city there was the 
Hum! whose foist had been seized by 
Dimiao Bernaldes; being a soldier (leu- 
eari/tn) of the King’s, and seeing the present 
(offered by the Portuguese) he said: My 
Lord, these are crafty rol)bers ; they get 
into a country with their wares, and pretend 
to buy and sell, and make friendly gifts, 
whilst they gf» sj)ying out the land and the 
people, and then conic with an armed force 
to seize them, slaying and burning .... 

till they become masters of tlie land 

And this Captain-Major is the same that 
was made prisoner and ill-used by Coda- 
vaicao in C'natigao, and he is come to take 
vengeance for the ill that was done him.” — 
Con'ca, iii. 479. 

Coffee, Arab. Kahwa, a word 
which ai>2>ears to liavo been originally 
a term for wine.* It is probable, 
therefore, that a sennewbat similar word 
was t'wisted into this form by the usual 
propensity to strive after meaning. In- 
deed, the derivation of the name has 
been plausibly traced to Kaffa^ one of 
those districts of the S. Abyssinian high- 
lands (Enarea and Kaffa) which appear 
to have been the original habitat of 
the Coffee plant {Coffea (irabica, L.); 
and if this is correct, then Coffee is 
nearer the original name than Kahwa. 
On the other hand, Kahwa^ or some 
form thereof, is in the earliest men- 
tions appropriated to the drink, whilst 
some form of the word Bunn is that 
given to the plant, and Bun is the 
existing name of the plant in Shoa. 
This name is also that applied in 
Yemen to the coffee-berry. There is 


• It is curious that Ducange has a L. Lattff 
word coAua, ‘ viniua album et debile, ’ 
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V6ry fft nt* GVidonco m Arabic litGrfttiirG 
that the use of coffee was introduced 
into Aden by a certain Sheikh Shih&b- 
uddln Dhabham, who had made ac- 
quaintance with it on the African 
coast, and who died in the year H. 875, 
t.€. A.D. 1470, so that the introduction 
mav be put about the middle of the 
lotK century, a time consistent w'ith 
the other negative and positive data.* 
From Yemen it spread to Mecca (where 
there arose after some years, in loll, 
a crusade against its use as unlawful), 
to Cairo, to Damascus and Aleppo, and 
to C'on stall tinople, where the first 
coffee-house was established in 1554. 
The first European mention of coffee 
seems to be by Rauwolff, who know it 
at Aleppo in 1573. It is singular that 
in the Observations of PieiToBelon, who 
was in Egypt, 1546 — 1549, full of 
intelligence and curious matter as they 
are, there is no indication of a know- 
ledge of coffee. 

1558. Extrait du Livre intitiih^ : “ Les 
Preiives le plus fortes cn faveur de la 
legitimit(* de Vusage du Caf<5 [Kahwa] ; jiar 
le Scheikh Abd-Alkader Ansari Djez^ri 
Hanbaii, tils de Mohammed.” — In De 
iSacif, OhresL Arabr, 2nd ed. i. 412. 

1573. ‘ ‘ Among the rest they have a very 

good Drink, by them called Chaube, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Ill- 
ness, chieHy that of the Stomach ; of this 
they flrink in the Morning early in open 
places before everybody, without any fear 
or regard, out of China cups, as hot as they 
can ; they put it often to their liips, but 
<lrink but little at a Time, and let it go 
round as they sit. In the same water they 
take a Fruit called Buuruy which in its 
Bigness, Shai>e, and Colour, is almost like 
unto a ]iay-ben*y, with two thin Shells . . . 
thev agree in the Virtue, Figure, Books, 
and Name with the Buncho of Avicen,t and 
Bitucha of Rnsis ad Alnmns. exactly; there- 
fore I take them to be the same.” — Rau- 
wolff, y2. 

c. ir>80. ** Arborem vidi in viridario 
Hklydei Turcae, cujus tu iconem nunc 
spectabis, ex qua semina ilia ibi vulgatis- 
sima. Bon vel Ban apjiellata, producuntur ; 
ex his turn Aegyptii, turn Arabes jiarant 
decoctum \uilgati8simum, quod vini loco 
ipsi potant, venditurque in publicis ceno- 
^liU, non Becus quod apud nos vinum : 
mique ipsum V(x;ant Caova. . . . Avicenna 
de his seminibus meminit.” t — Prosper Alai’ 
nus, ii. 30. r 


See pie extract in De Sacy’a Chrrstomathif 
cited below. Plajiiair, in his liistory oi 
Yemen, says coflfee was first introduced from 
Abyssinia by Jamal uddin Ibn Alxlalla, Ka^ll ol 
^en, ip the iniddle of the 15th century :* the 
the time coincides, 
t There seems no foundation for this. 


1598. In a note on the use of tea in 
Japan, Dr. Paludanus says : ‘‘The Turkea 
holde almost the same maAor of drinking of 
their Chaona (read Chaoua), which they 
make of a certaine fruit, which is like unto 
the BakelacTf* and bj' the Egyptians called 
Boil or Ban : they take of this fruite one 
pound and a halfe, and roast them a little 
in the fire, and then sieth them in twentie 
IKiundes of water, till the half Iw consumed 
away ; this drinke they take evorie morning 
fasting in their chambers, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, ns we doe here drinke 
aqua composita in the morning ; and they 
say that it strengtheneth them and maketh 
them warme, breaketh wind, and o|)eneth 
any stopping.” — In Linschoten^ 40. 

c. 1010. “La boisson la ])lus commune 
e’est'de Teau, ou bien du vin de Cocos tir^ 
le niesme ioiir. On en fait de deux aiitres 
sortes plus delicates : I’vne est chaude, com- 
poH^e de I’eau et de miM tie Coctis, avec 
quantite de iioivre (dont ils vsent beaucoup 
en toutes leiirs viandes, et ils le inmiment 
Pasnie) et d'vne autre graine appellee 
Cahoa. . . — Pi/rard dc la Val^ i. 128. 

1015. “ They have in steed of it (wine) a 

certaine drinke called Caahiete as black as 
Inke, which they make with the harke of a 
tree (!) and drinke as hot as they can endure 
it.” — Monfart f 28 . 

,, “. . . i>nssan<) tiitto il resto della 

notte con niille feste e liagordi ; e particolar- 
ineute in certi Inoghi jmbbliei . . bevendo 
di (luanclo in quando a sorsi (per chc e calda 
che cuoce) jiiii truno scodellino di certa loro 
acqua ncra, che chianiano cahue; la quale, 
nelle conversazituii serve u loro, appunto 
cornea noi il giiux'o ilello sbaraglino” (i.c. 
backgammon). — Pietro delta Valle, (from 
Constant.), i. 51. See also i)p. 74-70. 

1616. “Many of the ])eople there (in 
India), w'ho are strict in their ileligion, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they use a 
Liquor more wholesome than j>leasaut, they 
call Coffee ; made by a black Sec.d boyld in 
water, which tunics it almost into the same 
colour, but doth very litth* alter the taste 
of the water (!) : notwith.'standing it is very 
good to help Digestion, to quicken the 
Spirits, and to cleanse the Blood.” — Terry ^ 
ea. of 1GG5, j). 305. 

1023. “ Tiircao habent ctiam in usu 

herbae genus quam V(K:ant Caphe , ... 
quam dicunt hand j>arvum ]»raeHtans illis 
vigorem. et in aniinas (.•</>*) et in ingenio ; 
quae tainen largiu.s sumjita men tern mo vet 
et turbat.” — F. Bacon^ Jli.a. Vitae et Mortis, 
25. 

c. 1628. “They drink (in IVrsia) • • • • 
above all the rest, Coho or Copha: by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahaa; a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, bluek, 
thick, and bitter : destrain’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries ; udiolsome they 
say, if hot, for it ex^iels melancholy • • • • 
but not so much regarded for th(/se^ good 
pro|)erties, as from a Ibimance that it was 
invented and brew’d by Gabriel .... to 


♦ i.e. Bacca Lawri ; laurel berry. 
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restore the decayed radical Moysture of 
kind hearted Mahomet , , T Her- 

hert, Traveh, ed. 1038, i). 241. 

Vk*^*^®**® my time to the 

efl \" 8 'ihoI) one Nathaniel C'onoinoK out 
Greece, from Cyrill the Patnarch <»£ 
Constantinople , . . He was the first I 
ever saw drink coffee, which custom came 
m)t intf> Kngland till 30 yearn after. 
EvelyiCe liiory, 

1073. ^ “Every one jmys him their con- 
gratulationK, and after a Dish of Coho or IVa, 
mounting, accomiianyhim t(» tlie l^alaco.” — 
Fryer, 220 . 

ft “ f ’eiHindant on rap|K»rta le cave, 
-* l>arfum, ot ft* Hnrbet .” — Joarnat d' Anloint 


»» ■ ' *'11 j le vavc, 

16 parfum, ot h* Hnrbet .” — Journaf d'Antaine 
Gfilland, ii. 124. 

“ J*^>r ^’ea and Coffee whi< h are 
P»dgd tin* privib*KM LifpnuK of all the 
Ma/iomduim, m wtdl 7'uvJ,h, as tboho 
Persia ^ and other parts r»f Arnhio, 

are condemn^ by them (the Arabs ni Mus- 
catt) as unlawful liefreHliments, and alM»mi- 
Jhi^f-bear Idfiuors, as well as 
Wine. - Ori/tf/tofi, 427. 

172(j. “A certain gentleman, M. Pas* 
chins, niaiiituinH in his Gatin w'ork published 
at Leipzi^r in 1700 ^ that the j»arched corn 
which Abigail pre«ent<*<l 
with other things to Jlavid, t<t appeust* his 
wrath, was nought else but Coffl-beanH.”— 
VaUmtijn, v. ]y 2 . 

Coimbatore, n.p. Nnmo nf a Pis- 
tri(d and tow^ii iu tlio Mudi’as I'ro- 
eide ncy . K oi/mnm titiiru . 

Coir, fl. The fibre of the coco-imt 
husk, Iroin wliiidi r(ipo is made, lint 
properly tlio word, which is Maluyahuii 
kayar. from v. kdyaru, * to ])o 
twisted,’ monijH ‘cord’’ itself (see 
the aeiuirate Al-Piruul below). The 
former uso among Kuroju?nus is very i 
early; and both tho fibre and the 
it)])e made from it apjieur to have 
been e.\])orted to Europe iu tho middle 
of the 1 (Jth century. Tho word appi'ars 
in early Aralnc writers in tho tonus 
Kiliilhir and /vaxhdr, arising probably 
from some inisroadiug of the duicritieiil 
^ints (for Kdiyar, mid KaiyCtr). The 
rortngueso adopted the' word iu the 
form Cairo, 

Tho form coir seems to have been 
introduced by the English in the last 
centuiy. It was loss hkoly to bo used 
by the l^ortuguo^ because coiro in 
their language is * leather.* And 
Barros (where quoted below) says 
allusively of the rope: ** imrece Jato 
de coiro (leather) encolhendo 0 eston- 
dendo a vontade do mar,** contracting 
and stretching with tho movement <5 
the sea. 


c. 1030. “The other islands are called 
Diva Kanhdr from the word l^anbar signify • 
ing the cord plaited from the fibre of tne 
coevj-tree with which they stitch their shipa 
together.” — Al-Biruni in J. As.y Ser. IV. 
tout. viii. 260. 

c. 1346. “ The 3 ^ export .... cowries 

and kanbar ; tlie latter is the name which 
they give to the fibrous husk of the coco- 
nut .... They make of it twine to 
stitch together the planks of their ships, 
and the cordage is also exjiorted to China, 
Imiia, and Yemen, This kanbar is better 
than hemp .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 121. 

1510. “The Governor (Allxiquerque) . , 
in (/aiiaiior devoted much care to the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the wholo 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten fr<»in 
the rains in (xoa ‘Jliver ; ordering that all 
sliould 1m* maile of coir {cairo], of which 
tliere was great aliundance in Cananor; be- 
cuu^o a Moor called Mamalle, a cliief trade.r 
there, held the whole trade of the Maidive 
islands by a contract with tho kings of the 
isles . , . sf) that this Moor came to be 
called the Lord of the Maldives, and tliat 
Jill the coir that was used throughout India 
had to be, Ixmght from the hands of thi.s Moor 
. . . The Governor, learning tliis, sent for 
■ the said Moor and ordered him to u])andon 
• this island trade and to recall Ids factors . . 

I h«* Moor, not to lose such a profitable 
husiiie.*,s . . . finally arranged with the 
Go\en|orthat the Isles should not la* taken 
from him, and that he in return would fur- 
nish for the king JOCK) bahars {harts) of 
coarM* coir, and 1000 more of fine coir, each 
Imhor weighing 4| quintals ; and this every 
year, and laid down at his own charges in 
Cananor and Cochym, gratis and free of all 
charge to the King (not lieiiig able to endure 
that the. Portiiguese should fretjuent the 
ploasure).”— ii. 129- 

lal<». “These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro." — 

I Barhotut, 1G4. 

I c. 1530, “ They made ropes of coir, winch 
is a tinvad whiidi tlie people of the country 
luako of the Imsks which the coco-nuts liave 
outside. —Correa, by Stanley, 133. 

“ They make much use of this 
Cairo in place of nails ; for as it has this 
qua ity of recovering its freshness and 
swelling in the sea- water, they ntitoh with 
it the planking of a ship's sides, and reckon 

secure. ”--2>c5arro^, Dec. 

from It IS matje cairo, so called by the 
hyus, from which is made 

whiVh“’f * i ^ f therein are Moores ; 

withCa 3 rro. —Castaneda (by N. L.)f. 14 b. 

revenue consists in . . 

of the coco. 

tree. —Pyrard de la Val, i. 172. 
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1673. “ They (the Surat people) have not 
only the Cair-yam made of the Cocoe for 
corilage, but good Flax and Hemp. ’’—Fryrr, 
121 . 

c. 1690. “ Extemusnucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, quuni exsiccatus, et stupae Bimilis 
.... diuitiir . . . Malabarice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
gallica est in usu. . . .” — Rumpkius^ i. 7. 

1727. “Of the Rind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut sjmn fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Sliii)ping.” — 
A, Hum. i. 21Mk 

Coja, K. Vgv^. Khojahior Kliwajah, 
a respectful title applied to various 
classes : as in India especially to 
eunuchs; in Persia to wealtliy nier- 
chants ; in Turkestan to persons of 
fcsficred families. 

c. 1343. “ The chief mosque (at Kaulam) 
is admirable ; it was buyt by the mer- 
chant Xhojah jVluhaddhab .” — Ibn Ratutaf 
iv. 100. 

17S6. “ I also l>eg to acquaint you T sent 

for Retafit Ali Khfin, the Cojah, who has 
the charge of (the women ofOude Zenanah) 
who informs me it is well grounded that 
thtjy have sold everything thej' ha»l, even 
the clothes from their backs, and now have 
no moans to subsist.’’ — Capt. tTa<jues in 
ArttrUs o/ Chuiycj <Cr., Riirkr, vii. 27. 

“About a century back Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kashgbar 
ami YarkamI, eminent for bis sanctity, 
baNingbeen driven from bis dtuninions by 
the Cliiue.se, took shelter in Budakhshan.” — 
Woml's OxuSf ed. 1872, p. 101. 

Coleroon, n.p. Tho chief month, or 
delta- brunch, of tho Kaveri River (see 
Caunn/). It is a l’ortug;uese corrup- 
tion ol the pro] )er name /ve//w/r/m, vulg*. 
Kijllada)n, This name, from Tamil 
Kdl, ‘to receive,’ and a/a/n, ‘ jdaco,’ 
]»erha])s answers to tho fact of this 
channel having been originally an 
escape formed at the construction of 
tho great Tan j ore imgation works in 
the 11th century. In full flood tho 
C(>lcroon is now, in places, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst tho original stream 
of the Kaveri disappears before reach- 
iag tlie sea. liesides tho etymology 
and the tradition, tho absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is (qtumtnm valcat) an indication 
of its modem origin. 

^ As the sudden rise of floods in the 
rivers of the Coromandel coast often 
causes fatal accidents, there seems a 
curious popular tendency to connect 
tte names of the rivers with this fact, 
xnus with tho meaning 


that has been explained, has been 
commonly made into KoUidum, “ Kill- 
ing-placo.* Thus also tho two rivers 
Pennar are po]>ularly coimocted with 
pinaniy ‘corpse.* 

Fra Paolino gives tho name as pro- 
perly Coldrru^ and as meaning ‘ the 
River of \Vild Boars.* lUit his ety- 
mologies are often as wild as tlio sup- 
posed Boars. 

1.^53. Be Barros writes Coloran, and 
si>eak8 of it as a ])lace [hujar) on tlie coast, 

I not as a river. — Bee. 1. liv. ix. ca]). 1. 

1672. “ From Tmngdmr one passes by 

TrinUivms to Colderon ; hero a Sandbank 
stretches into the sea which is very 
dangerous.’’ — Buhhu’ii.^ 150. (Ho does not 
.s])eak of it as a River eitlier.) 

c. 1760. . . the same river being written 

Collaram, byM. la Ch-oze, ami Col UkI ha nihy 
]\lr. Ziegeribalg.” — i. 281. 

1780. “ About 3 leagues north from the 

river Triminious (?) is tliat of Coloran. Mr. 
Alichelsou calls this i*ivt>r lhau cotta .'' — 
DuiiUy N. I>i rector jiy 138. 

Tho same book has “Coloran or Colde- 
roon,” ih. 

1785. “Sundah Sahel) having thnnvn 
some of his wretched infantry ijito a temi)le, 
fortified according to tlm Indian method, 
ui)on the river Kaldaron, Mr. Clive knew 
th“re was no danger in investing it.” — 
Carraccioliit Life of Clive, i. 20. 

Collector, S. Tho chi(‘f adminis- 
trative official of an Indian Zilhih or 
District. Tho 8i>oediil duty of tho 
oflico is, as tho name intinnitos, tho 
C’ollection of Royenuo ; but in India 
generally, with tho (‘xcoj)tion of 
licngal Proi)or, tlie Colbuttor, also 
holding controlling magisb'rial jsjwors, 
has boon a small j)ro-consul, or kind 
of jjrr/ct. This is, howoviir, much 
modified of lato years liy the greater 
definition of powers, and subdivision 
of duties OYcrywhore. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation ol 
iuhfdddr. It was introduced, with the 
oflico, under Warren Hastings, Init 
the Collector’s duties were not forniaily 
settled till 1793, v, hen these a])i)oint- 
nicuts were reserved to luembers of 
tlie covenanted Civil Service. 

1772. “The Company living deter- 
mined to stand forth as drvyv, tlieSujier- 
visors should noAV be designated Collec- 
tors.”— Keg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. “Bo not laugh at the formality 
with which we have made a law to change 
their name from HU^tei'da^u'S to collectors. 
You know full well how much the worlds 
opinion isgoverned by names. ” — W . Hastings 
to Josiatt Dupre in (Jieaj, i. 207. 
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1785. “The niimerous Collector! with 
their assiHtanlH ha<l hitherto enjoyed very 
moderate allownnceH from their einployer**.” 
— letter in CoIchr<Ktkv''H Lijt^ p. IG. 

1838. “ Ah Hxm as three or f^mr of them 

ffet toj'ether they siM-ak about nothinf^ but 
‘employment’ and ‘i>romotion’ . . . and 
if left to theiuHelv* s, tl»ey nit and eoiiju- 

g ate the verl) ‘to colI»‘(;t ’ : ‘ I am a Collec- 
)r — He waH a t'ona tnr - We kIuiII i»e <"o/- 
Itciorn^Y ou;/i,t to he a f'«//hcP/r - They 
Would have heeii (.'ollectorK.” — Letters from 
MadritH^ 14(>. 

1848. “Vet slie (Mtuld not hrinj' herself 
to KU]i]>oHe that tie* little prateful p^entle 
governess would dare to hi(»k up to Kuch a 
raagnificeiit pei s«»uape as the Collector of 
Bo^pdey wallah.*’ 77uoA/ro//, Vunilii Fairy 
ch. iv. 

1871. “'riu’ie is no (louht a deray ‘*f 
diHorotionury. administration throupd»r>ut 
India. ... it may h«* taken for praiite(l 
that in earlier da\ s Collectors and (‘ojiiniih- 
aionei’s ehanped their ndes far oftener than 
doeH the Jiepdslature at jue.sent.”— J/ odu, 
Vilhuir i'tnnmauito Hy 2M, 

187G. ‘‘These ‘ distiiipMUHlied visitors’ 
are l)e<roniinp a frightful nuisance; they 
think that Collectors and .ludp'es have 
nothing t<» do hut to a(’t a.stlndr proides, and 
that Indian oflieinls luive so little work, iiml 
suffor HO much fr<*m (lunii, that even ordi- 
nary tlianks for h(»spitality are unneee.s- 
nary ; they take it all as their right.”— Kxt. 
of 0. Ldtir fnnn I ml at, 

College-Pheasant. An nb.mml 

oiiouf^h eoiTHjdioii (d’ kiVij'y tho nanio 
in the lliiiuduya nhoiit Simla and 
Mnssooit'o lor th(‘ hirdn of tho f^onns 
(hd/op/atsiti of Hodgson, intonnodiato 
botwocn tlu' Pheasants and tho Juii^lo- 
fowls. “The ^noup i.H comjiosod of at 
loasi tlireo speei(‘s, two being found 
in tbi^ lliiualavas, and ono in Assam, 
Chittagong and Arakjui ” {Jtrdon), 

Collery, Gallery, Sic., s. Properly 
Bengali /.7/<>/d/v, a suit-pan, or place 
for making salt. 

17G8. , . the ( ’ollector-general be 

desired to obtain as exact an account as he 
possibly can, of the number of colleries in 
the Calcutta purgunnelis.”— In CarracnolCs 
L, of Cfiir, iv. 111?. 

Collery, n.]>. The name given 
to .a non-Aryan race inhabiting ]>art 
of the country' east of Madura. Tamil 
A*e?hir, * thieves.’ They are called in 
Nelson's ^ Madura f Kalians; Kalian 
being the singular, Kullar plural. 

17G3. “ The Polygar T<mdiman .... 
likewise sent oOOd Colleries ; these are a 
people who, under several ]»ettv chiefs, in- 
habit the woods between Trichim»j)oly and 
Cape Comorin ; their name in tJieir own 


language signifies Tliieves, and justly de- 
scribert their general character.”— Orwc, L 
208 . 

c. 178.5. “Colleries, inhabitants of the 
woods umler the. (iovernment of theTondi- 
maii.”--6V*r. Life of Clive y iv. 5G1. 

17fK). “The country of the Colleries 
. . . extends from tlie sea coast to the con- 
fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles 
Ity fifty-five.”— 6'o^r. Monthly Rcyister or 
India ItepoHitoryy i. 7. 

Collery-Hom, S. This is a long 
lirass born of hideous sound, W'hich is 
often n.sed at native funerals in the 
I’oiiinsula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enough. Cholera-horn ! 

1871k “. . . an early start being neces- 

sary, a hajjpy thought struck the Chief 
( ’ommissioncr, to have the Amildar's Cho- 
lera-hom men out at that hour to sound 
the r<‘vei]h'*, making the round of the 
cami ».’' — Madras Maily Oct. 7th. 

Collery- Stick, k. This is a kind of 
throwing-stick or boomerang used by 

the CoUeries. 

1801. “It was ho also who first taught 
me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery- 
stick, a weaj)on scarcely known elsewhere, 
but ilia skilnil hand capableof being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100 
yards.’* — Wddt'st JivininiHCvm'eiiy i, 130. 

Nelson calls these weaj)ons “ VfdJari 
T^iadu!{'t) or boomerangs .” — Madura y Pt. ii, 
44. See also Sir Walter Elliot in J. of the 
Fthnol. yoc., N. S., i. 112-113. 

Colombo, n.]i. Properly Kohtmluy 
the modtTii cajiital of Ceylon, but a 
])lace of considerable antiquity. The 
derivation is very uncertain ; some 
sujipose it to bo connected w'ith the ad- 
joining river, A'a/urti-ganga. The name 
Colurnbumy used in several medieval 
narratives, belongs not to this place 
but to Kaulani ; vide ftuilon. 

c. 134G. “We started for the city of 
Kalanh^, one of the finest and largest 
cities of the island of Serendib. It is the 
residence of the Wazir Lord of tlie Sea 
{Ildkim-al-Iiahr), drilasti, wdio haswdth him 
about .500 Habshis .’* — Ibii BatutUy iv, 185. 

1517. “The next day W'as Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and they, w'cll remembering’ 
this, and ins])ired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to death, wdiich they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors. 

. . . There w'ere not 40 men in all, w'hole 
and sound for battle. And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which lie 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should march deliberately 
against Colmnbo, where the Moor was w'ith 
his forces. — Correa ii. 521. 
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1553 . “ The King, Don Manuel, because 
... he knew . . . that the King of Co- 
Inmbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin- 
namon, desired to iMwsess our ijeace and 
friendship, wrote to the saia^ Affonso 
d’ADxxiuerque, who was in the island in 
person, that if he deemed well, he should 
establish af« »rtress in the harbour of Columbo, 
80 as to make sure the offers of the King.” 
— jBttrros, Dec. 111. liv. ii. cap. 2. 

. Columbo Root (or Calumha roof), is 
stated by Milburn (1813) to bo a staple 
export from !M()zamDi(iuo.boiiigm groat 
esteem as a I’oiiKHly for dysontoiy, &c. 
It is Jitteurhiza p//mafo, Miers ; and 
the name Ktflumh is of E. African 
origin (sco ILmhury and FUicky)/€i% 
23). Tho following quotation is in 
error as to the name. 

c. 1770. “Eadix Colombo . . . derives 
its mime fnun tlu* town of Columbo, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Europe (?) ; 
but it is well kn(<wn that this root is neither 
found near ('<»liunl)o, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon. . . 
iv. 185. 

Comar, n.]n This namo (Ar. aJ- 
Kumar), which ap])oars often in tho 
older Arab gt^ographers, has been tho 
subject of much confusion uinong 
modem commentators, and probably 
also among tho Ai’abs themselves; 
some of the former (c.fj. tho lato M. 
Rcinaud) confounding it with C. 
Comorin, others with Ivamrap (or As- 
sam). Tho various indications, e.</. that 
it was on tho continent, and facing tho 
direction of Arabia, i.e. tho west; that 
it produced most valuable aloes-w'ood; 
that it lay a day’s voyage, or throe 
days’ voyage, w'estof Sanf or Champa 
((j-v.;, and from ton days to twenty 
days’ .sail from Zabaj (or Java), tog(*thor 
with the name, identify it with Camhoja^ 
or K hm er as the native namo is (soo 
Reinaud. IHutwn des Arahes, i. 97, 
U. 48, 49; Gildemeisfcr, 150 seqq.; Ihn 
Batuta, iv. 240; Ahulfeda ; Cathay 
and the Way Thither, 519, 509). 

Even the sagacious Do Orta is mis- 
led b\’ the Arabs, and confounds al- 
comari with a product of Cape Comorin 
(seo Colloquios, f. 12()r). 


or their servants, travell into the Countrey, 
gathering up Callieoes from tho weavers, 
andother commodities, which they sell againe 
in greater luirccls.”— Pifyriniayc, 
997. Seo also quotation under Chnokler. 

Combaconum, n.p. , written /uonpa- 
konam. Formerly the seat of tho 
(^hola dynasty. Col. llrantill gives, as 
tho usual derivation, Skt. Kumbha^ 
kona, ‘ brim of a wator-pot ; * and this 
form is given in AVilliams’s Skt. Diet, 
as ‘ namo of a town.’ Tho fact that an 
idol in tho Saiva tem])lo at Conibaco- 
nam is called Kumbhekvaran (‘Lord 
of tho water-pot ’) mii.}" possibly bo a 
justification of this etymology. Ihit 
soe general remarks on S. Indian 
names in tho Introduction. 

Comboy, S. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singlialoso of 
both sexes, much in tho samo way as 
tho Malay sarony. Tho derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent gives of tho 
word is quite inadmissible, lie finils 
I that a Chinese autiior describes tho 
people of Ceylon as wearing a cloth 
made of kvo-pci, i.e. of cotton ; and ho 
assumes therefore that those ])ooplo 
call their own dress by a Chinese namo 
for cotton ! 

I Tho word, however, is not real Sin- 
ghalese ; and wo can have no doubt 
that it is tho proper name Cambay 
(q.v.). Cabayaaro mentioned 

early as used in Ceylon {Castanheda, 
ii. 78). In fact, since writing tho 
preceding words, wo find in tho Govern- 
rnent List of Native Words (Ceylon, 
1809), that the form used in the Island 
is actually Kambaya. 

A picture of tho dross is given by 
Tonnont {Ceylon, i. (512). It is now 
usually of white, but in mourning 
black IS worn. 

1720. In list of clotlis i)nrcha«ed at 
Porto Novo are “ Cambayen.’—Soe Vaha- 
tijn, Ckorovi. 10. 

CommercoUy, n.p. A small but 
well-known town of Lower liengal in 
tho Nadiya District ; jiruperl}' Kumar- 
khull. 


Comaty, s. Telug. and Canar. 
‘a trader.’ This is a term 
^^f^.^biefly in the north of the Madras 
Re siden cy, and corresponding to 

Cnetty, q.v. 


^ he next Tril)e is tliero tenne( 
Mmmtty, and these are generally th 
Merchants of the Place who by themselve; 


CommercoUy Feathers. See Ad- 
jutant. 

Commissioner, s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
gi-ade in the ordinary adininistrativo 
hierarchy; it does not exist in Madras. 

The Commissioner is over a Division 
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embracing several Districts or Zillabs, 
nnd stands between the Collectors and 
Magistrates of these Districts on the 
one side, and the l{evenu<i IJoiml (if 
there is one) and the Lf)cal Govern- 
ment on the other. In the Kegulation 
IVovinces he is always a najinber of 
the Covenanted ('ivil Sendee ; in Xon- 
rcgulation rnivinees he may be a 
militan" c)flicer ; and in thoM; the Dis- 
trict ojficers immcMliately nndew him 
are termed ‘ iJcjiUty Commissioners.* 

CommisBioner, Chief. A high offi- 
cial, governing a ])rovin(*o inferior to 
a Li<}Utenant-gov«a*norsliij), in direct 
subordination tf) th(^ (iovernor General 
in Council. Thus the J’linjahtill lSo9 
was under a (diief Commissioner; us 
was Oudhtill 1S77 (end indeed, though 
the offices are united, tln5 Lieut- 
Govornor of tin* N.AV. J*rovin<‘(^s still 
holds also the title of Cliief t’ommis- 
sionerofGudh). '.rheCi'iitral TrovinceH, 
Assam, and British Ihiniia are other 
examjdes t>f Ci'ovinces under Chief 
Comniissioners. 

Comorin, Cape, n.p. The extreme 
southern ])()int of the Deninsula of 
India; a name of great anti<]uity. No 
doubt \Vilsoirs(*x]danat ion is j»crfectly 
correct ; and the (juotation fnuu the 
VerijduK corroborates it. JJo says: 
“ Kwnarl ... a young gil l, a jirincess; 
a name (»f tlu' goddess J )urga, to whom 
a temple dedicated at the extremity of 
the I’eninsula has long given t<) the 
adjacent cape and coast the name of 
Kumarl, corrupted to Comorin . . .” 
The Tamil ja-onunciation is Kumari. 

c. 80‘.K). “Another jilacc follows called 
Ko^ap, at which plact* is (• * ♦) and a port 
and ht?re those who wisli to consecrate the 
remainder tif their life iMnne and bathe, and 
tliei’e remain .in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. Kor it i.s related that the 
goddess there tarried a while and batlunl.” — 
PcripluSf in Muller's Gr. Min, i. 

300. 

C. 150. Koaapia aKpoe (cal trbAic." — Ptol. 

1208. “ Comari is a country lK.donging 

to India, and there you can see some- 
thing of the North Star, whicJi we had not 
been able to see from the Lejsser Java tlius 
far .” — Marco Poloy Bk. III. ch. 23. 

c. 1330. “The country called Ma'bar is 
said to commence at the Ca|>e Xamhari, a 
ntuue ai>])lied lH>th to a town aiul a moun- 
tain.” — Abuffeda^ in GUtlnncidcr^ 185. 


^ Thei-e is lien* a doubtful reading. Tlic next 
parugraidi shows tliat the word slionld be Kopiapei. 


“ Ves corre a costa celebrc Indiana 
Para o Sul ate o cabo Comori 
Ja chamado Cori, ipie Taprobana 
(Que ora he (.’eilao) de fronte tem de 
CamucSj x. 107. 

Here ( ‘amoes identifies the ancient K«pw 
or KwAic with (Vjniorin. These are in 
rtolemy distinct, and his Kori/ afii^ears to 
lie the fioint of the Island of Kainesvaram 
fmm which the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Kr,li.s, apiiears m varioi^ 
forms in other geographers as^ the extreme 
seaward ]M*int of India, and in the geogra- 
jihical jMiein of Diouysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela legards Colis as the 
turning jioint of the Indian coast, and 
even iii I’toleniy’s 'J’aljles his Korii is fur- 
ther south than Komoria, and is the point 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further East (see Ptolemy , 
Bk. 1. cap]). 13 and 11; also .see Bishop 
('ahlweli's Gomp. Grominor^ Introd. p. 103), 
It is thu.s intelligilde how comparative 
geographers of the Kith century identified 
Kory with (’. Comorin. 

In 18(14 the hiU‘ ven(*rated Bisliop Cotton 
visited C. Comorin in com})any with two of 
his cleigy {now both missionary bi-sliops). 
He said Unit having bathed at Hardwilr, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu sacred 
places, he should like to batlie at this, the 
mo.st southerly. Eac’li of the chaplains took 
one of the hi.‘^hoj>’.H liands its tliey entered 
tlu* surf, w liich was hiiavy ; so lieavy that 
his riglit-hand aid was torn from him, and 
had not the otlier been able to hold fast, 
Bishop (.N»tton could liardly have escaped.* 

1817. 

“. . . I Jghtly latticed in 

With odoriferous woods of Comorin.” 

LaUa Itnokh, Mokanna, 

This probably is derived from D’Herbe- 
lot, and involves a eoiifusion often made 
between Goviorin and Comar {([. v.) — the 
land of aloes-wood. 

Comotay, or Comaty, n.p. This 

name a])])cai\s ]>r()miiioiitly in some of 
tlio old mai)s of Bengal, c.r/., that em- 
braced in the Mayni MoyoUs Jmperium 
of Blaeu’s great Atlas (1(345-1650). 
It repre.^eiits Kinnata, a state, and 
KdiuuUtjt/lr, a city, of which most 
extensiA o remains e.xist in the terri- 
toiy of Koch Bihar in Eastern Ben^l 
(see Cooch Bchar). Those are de- 
scribed by Dr. bh’uncis Buchanan, in 
the book publislied by Montgomery 
Martin under the name of Eastern 
India (a'oI. hi. ])]>. 426 seyq.). The city 
stood on the west bank of the E. 
Darla, wliieh foiiiied the defence on the 
east bide, about 5 miles in extent. The 
whole circumference of the enclosure 

* Iliad this fitua out* of the party, luy respected 
friend Bishop (JuldwelL- li. Y. 
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is estimated by Buchanan at 19 miles, 
the remainder being formed by a ram- 
part which was (c. 1S09) “in general 
about 130 feet in width at the base, 
and from 20 to 30 feet in perpendicular 
height.” 

1553. “Within the limits in which we 
comprehend the kinj^dom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
do^^^l towards the sea the kingdom of 
Comotaij. ’’—i^arros, IV. ix. 1. 

1873. “During the 15th century, the 
tract north of Kangpi'ir was in tlie h.ands of 
the Kitiahs of Kamata. . . . Kamata w'as 
invaded, about 141KS a.d., by Husain ShsCh,” 
— Bhrhvianyiy in J, As. Soc. Bengal^ xlii., 
pt. i. 240. 


Competition- wallah, s. A hybrid 
of English and Hindustani, applied in 
modern Anglo-Indian colkxpiial to 
members of tlio Civil Service wdio have 
entered it by the competitive system 
first introduced in 1806. The phrase 
was probably the invention of one 
of tlie older or llaileybuiy members 
of the same service. These latter, 
W’hose nominations were due to inte- 
rest, and who were boiind together by 
the intimacies and csjtrit ik corps of 
a common college, looked witli some 
disfavour upon the children of Inno- 
vation. The name was readily taken 
up in India, but its familiarity in 
England is j)robably due in great part 
to the “Letters of a Competition- 
Wala,” VTitten by one wlio had no real 
claim to the title, Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan, 
now hl.P. for Ilaw'ick Burghs, the able 
liish Secretary, and author of the excel- 
lent Life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. 

The second portion of the W'ord, 
wOUi^ is properly a Hindi adjectival 
atlix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -arias. Its usual einploy- 
inent as affix to a substantive makes it 


frequenth" denote “agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord,i)ossessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian 
usage is popularly assumed to be its 
meaning. But this kind of denotation 
18 incidental ; there is no real limita- 
tion to such meaning. This is demon- 
strable from such usual phrases as 
Edhul-wdld yhord, ‘ the Kabulian 
^^nd from the common form of 
^llagonomenclaturo in the Panj ab, t.y, 
3/tr-A hdn-u'dld^ Oanda - Singh - wdluy 
^ h>rth, impljung the "vdllage 
^tabhshed by Mii*-Khan or Ganda- 
omgiu In the throe immediately fol- 


lowing quotations, the second and 
third exhibit a strictly idiomatic use of 
waldy the first an incorrect English 
use of it. 

1785. 

“ Tho’ then the Bostonians mado such a» 
fus-^, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
by ns. 

But J \vish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . .” — In JSfton-K<irr*j.. 93, 

,, In this 5 "ear Tip])oo Sahib addresses 
a rude letter to tlie Tsawab of Slianur (or 
Savanfir) as “The Sliahnoorwalah,” — 
Select Letters of Tippo<f, 1S4. 

18.53. “‘No, I’m a Suffolk-walla.’” — 

Oakfieldy i. 0(>. 

^ 1804. “ I’he stories .against the Competi- 
tion-wallahs, wliieh are t«)ld and fondly 
believed by the Haileybnry imai, are all 
more or less founded on the want of savoir 
fairc. A oollectit»n of these stories would 
be a curious ju-oof of tlie credulity of the 
human mind on a ipiestion of class against 
class.*’ — Treirft/a)i^ !>. 9. 

1807. “I'nim a deficiency of civil ser- 
vants .... it liecaine necessary to seek 
reinforcements, not al(*ne from Haileybur>', 

. . . but fr«>m new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might lie »>l)tained .... under 
the jiressure of neiJessity, such an excep- 
tional measure wa^ sauetioned liy Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
as a candidate by (!ami)bt‘ll Marjoribanks, 
was the first (*f the since c(del>rated list 01 
Competi tion- wallahs. "—Biog. Notice jire- 
fixed to vol. i. of Jharnon's hd. of KHioVs 
Historians of India, j). xxviii. 

'J'he, exce.jitional arrangement alluded to 
in the jireceding (piotati<»n was authorised 
]ty 7 Geo. IV. ca]). 50. lint it diil not in- 
volve com]»ctition ; it only authorised a 
s 3 \stem b}'^ which writerships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailey- 
buiy College, on their passing certain test 
examinatimiH, and tht^y were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in ])assing such ex- 
aininatioiiH, but below the writers who had 
left Haileybury .at the jireceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was held 2!)th Mai’ch, 1827, and 
Sir ll. M. Elliot heade.il the list. I’hc 
sj'.stem continued in force for five y(‘ar.s, tho 
la.st examinathm being held in Ajiril, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in tluK 
way, ami, among well-known names, the list 
included H. Torrens, J^ir 11. B. Harington, 
Sir R. Montgfimery, Sir .1. ('racroft Wil- 
son, Sir T. i*ycroft, W. 'J’aylei', the Hon, 
E. Drummond. 

1878. “The Competition-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins |»eri)etu- 
ally into our ears the greatness of India, 
.... We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humble<l at the fact that J^engal alone has 
GO millions of inhabitants. We are irivi^ 
to exf>erience an awful thiill of ."iublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far 
exceeds tliat of the L nited Eingdom,” 
Sat. Bev., June 15, p. 750. 
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Oompoimd* a The encloead ^und, 
whether garden or waste, which sur- 
rounds an Anglo-Indian house. Vari- 
ous derivations have been suggested 
for this word, Vmt its liistoiy is very 
obscure. The following are tlie jirin- 
cipal suggestions that have been 
made : — ♦ 

(a.) That it is a (ifnmption of some 
8Uj)])0.so(l rortugiusse word. 
{b.) That it is a coiTui»tion of the 
Kr< *11 cl 1 i'ii'hkjHKj n e . 

(c.) That it is a c()rru])tir)n of the 
Mala^’^ word kani^nmt/^ as 
first (w'o believe) indicated 
by Mr. Jolin Crawfurd. 

(a.) The ]*ortugues(^ origin is ns- 
SUxniMl by liishoi) Ileber in pasKages 
quoted below, fii one lie derives it 
from rfiinjxuift (for whicb, in modern 
Portngm‘s(! at hiast, we should read 
minjMtitlut ) ; but canipduhd is not used 
in such a hcmihc^. It sc^otiih to bo used 
only for ‘a canijiuign,’ or for tho 
Homan Canifnif/ua, In tho other 
assage he derivi's it from campm (tf/c), 
ut there is no such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Tonnent {tnfru), who suggests cum- 
pinlut; but this, ineuning a ‘small 
plain,’ is not used for compound. 
Neither is tlio latter word nor any 
word suggestive of it, used among 
tho Indo-rortngu(ise. 

In the early Eortugueso histories 
of India (e.fj. Custauhedu, iii, 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words ust'd for what 
wo tenii compound, are jurdim, patio, 
horta. An oxamiuatioii of all tho 
pa8dag(>s of tho Indo-Portugueso Bible 
whore tho W'onl might bo expected to 
occur, affords only horta. 

There is a u.so of cumjm by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Homa, 1072), which wo thought at 
m«t to bo analogous: “Qionti alia 
porta della eittu (Aleppo) . . . nnivati 
al Carnpo do’ Francesi ; done 6 la 
Dogana” . . . (p. 473). Wo find also 


♦ On' tlu* eri*»in of tills >v(>rd for a long time 
difTerent opinions were li(*l<l by my laniont«<l 
ftieiul niirnell and by iiu*. And when we printed a 
few specinums in tlie luiiuni Aftfiiittarij, our dif- 
ferent arguments wert* given in bricf(seo 1. A., Julyi 
187i>, pp. 202, 20:i). But at a later date he whs 
xuncli disposetl to come rouml to the other view, 
insomueh tliat in a letter of 8ept. 81, ISSl, he 
says : Comjxnnui can, 1 think, after all, be Malay 
Kumponp ; tnk6 these lines from a Malay |H)em” — 
tlien giving the lines which I have transcribed i>n 
the following page. I have tliert'fore had no seruple 
in giving the same unity to this aiticle that had 
heki unbroken in almost all other cases.— 11. Y. 


in Hauwolff’s Travels {c. 1573), aa 
published in English by the famous 
John Ray: “Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
tho Master that built it ” ... and 
again: “When . . . the Turks have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Chappells, which are in 
tho Middle of their great Camps or 
Carvatsrhars ”... (p. 84 and p. 259 of 
Ray’s 2nd edition). This use of 
Carnpo, and Champ, has a curioiis kind 
of analog^' to compound, but it is pro- 
bably only tho translation of Maiddn 
or some such Oriental word. 

(/).) As regards camparfne, which 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must bo observed that nothing like 
tho required sense is found among tho 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to tho w^ord in Littre. 

Tho word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of tho 10th century seems to 
moan always, or nearly always, a 
camp. Wo have found only one in- 
stance ill those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
comjmnnd, but in this its real moaning 
is ‘ site ’ : “ quoymou a cidado toda 
ate iiao ficar mais quo ho campo eiii 
quo estovera.” (They burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood, Casta nheda, 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
by the Portuguese in the Fui’ther East, 
alluded to in tho quotation from Palle- 
goix’s ‘Siam,’ but that wo shall see 
to bo only a ropresontation of the 
Malay Kampwuj. We shall come back 
upon it. 

(c.) Tho objection raised to kampung 
as the origin of compound is cliiefly 
that the fonnor word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
tho author of ‘ Max Ilavolaar ’ ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 300-361). 
Erf IB tho usual word among the Dutch. 
In Java kampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
tovm. 

But it is impossible to doubt that 
among tho English in our Malay 
settlements oompound is used in this 
sense in speaking English, and kam- 
pung in speaking Malay. Kampung is 
also used by the Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in tliis sense. All 
the modem dictionaries that we have 
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oonfiulted this sense among others. 
The old Dictionarium Malaico-Latinum 
of David Heiex (Bomae, 1631) is a 
little vague : 

“ Campon, coniunctio, vel conuen- 
tus. Hinc viciniae et parua loca, 
campon etiam appoliantur.” 

Crawfurd (1852) : “ Kampun^ . . . 
an enclosure, a space fenced in ; a 
village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
town.” 

Favre (1875): “Maison avoc un 
terrain qui I’entoure.” 

Pijnappel (1875), Maleiach^JIollan^ 
disch Wo<rrdenhoek : “ Kampoeng — 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
?.e. “ Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, 

And also, let it bo noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz {Javannach-- 
NederJandsch Woordenboek, Samarang, 
1876) : “ Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woningen ; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staat,” i.e. “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marr(\ in his Kata-Kata Malayou 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition: “ Village palissade, 
ou, dans une ville, quartier separo et 
ff^neraloment clos, occupe par des gens 
de meme nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chinois, Bouguis, &c. Co mot signifio 
proproment un cnclos, une enceinte, 
et par extension quartier clos, fau- 
bomg, ou village palissade. Lo mot 
Kampouy designo parfois aussi uno 
maison d’uiie certaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qui on depend, et qui 
Tentouro” (p. 95). 

^ Wo take Marsdon last {Malay Die- 
tionanf, 1812) because ho gives an 
illustration : “ Kampong, an en- 
closure, a place suirounded with a 
paling ; a fencecl or fortified village ; 

quarter, district, or subui’b of a 
city ; a collection of buildings. Mem- 
lyiUit [to make] rumah [house] aerta 
da/igan [together with] 'kAmpong-nia 
[(impound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Der-Kampmig, 
to assemble, come together ; mengam- 
to collect, to bring together.” The 
averse Dictionary gives: “ Yakd, 

woman, Kampong.” 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind. Archipelago, vol. i. 
p. 44, we have these words : — 

kampong a" orange Sauddgar,^^ 
t Passed to the kampong of a Merchant.”] 


and 

“ TUdh bdgindti raja anltdni 
Kampong auipa gardugiui ini'' 
[“Thus said the Prince, the Raja 
Sultaui, 

Whose kampong iiuiy this be?”] 

These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add iii 
cori’oboration that a frii>iul who held 
office in the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
OOmpOUnd^ If this was the case 15(> 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it was so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of kampung was 
correct or not, compound will havo 
boon a natui’al English corruption of 
it.* 

It is not difficult to supi)oso that tho 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should havo spread to tho continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in tho Andiipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. Tho factors and 
writers were freciuontly moved about, 
and it is conceivable tliat a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use doea express tho id(5a satis- 
factorily) should nave found ready 
acceptance. In fact tho word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 
China and to tho missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may bo obscived that it is 
possible that the word kampung was it- 
self originally a corru])tion of the Port. 
campo, taking tho meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, or 
rather that in some loss definable way 
the two words reacted on each othei*. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia — 
Kampong Tzina — is commonly called 
in Dutch ‘ het Cliineache KamiJ * or 
* het Kamp der Ghinezen.^ Kunqmng 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
quotation from Godinho de Eredia 
^ows. Wo havo found no Anglo- 


* Mr. E. C. I5aT>er, wlio.la^^cly Hpent some time 
in our Miilay settlements on his way from China, 
tells me that the frequency witli wl»i(rli he heard 
knnqmng applied to tlie ‘coinnoumi/ Cfmvinewl 
him of tills etymology, which he had before doubted 
greatly.— H. Y. 
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Injlian example of the word oompound 
prior to 1772; but the example of that 
year shows that the word h^ general 
diffusion by that time. In a quotation 
from iMmpier under Cot, where com- 
poimd would come in naturally, if in 
use, he saj’s ‘ yard* 

1613. (At Malacca). “And this fiettle- 
ment b divided into 2 parishes, S. Thome 
and S. Stephen, and that part of S. Thom<5 
called Caiinpon Vhdim exteiub from the 
shore of the Ja<n< hazar to N.W., terminate 
inj^ at the Stone l{a«tion ; and in thiM dwell 

the (JhefiH of (.loroinamle.l An<l the 

other part of S. Stt'phen’B, called Campon 
Chimiy extendM from the naid fihf»re of the 
Jaon Bazar, and month of the river to tlie 
N.K., . . . and in this jiart, called Campon 
China, dwell the (UnnrhroH . , . and foreign 
traders, and native finhermen.” — Godinho 
de Eredia, f. (i. 

In the plans j^iven by tluH writer we find 
different j)a)-ts of the city marked ticcord- 
inply, lis Campon Chthm, Campon China, 
Campon Jirudara (the. (juarter where the 
native macontrato, the Bend&ra, (o.v.) lived. 
See also Cnelin. 

1772. “ Yaiu) (l)cforo or behind a house), 
Aunff/lun. Commonly called a Compound.” 
•—Vocabulary in Iladlrt/s Grammar, 122. 
(See under Moors). 

1781. 

“In common usage here a chit 
Serves for our business or our wit. 
Mankshars a place to lodge our roi>e8, 

And Mango orchards all are 2'ojtcs, 

Godoirn usur]»H the ware-house pljice, 
Compound denotes each walled 8[)ace. 

To Vufterkhanna, Ottor, Tanks, 

The English language owes no thanks ; 
Since OfhtM*, Ksstmee, Fish-pond shew 
We need not worils so hareh and new’. 

Much more 1 could such words expose, 

"i^wi Ghauts and Jkmks the list shall close ; 
Which in jdain English is no more 
Than Wharf and I’ost expressed before.** 
India Gazette, March 3rd. 

»» “ . . . . will l>e sold Iw Public 

Auction^. . . . all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound...*’— 
April 21st. 

1788. “ Compound — The court-yanl be- 
longing to a house. A corrupt word.” — 
The Indian Vocaindarif, London, Stock^le. 

1793. “ ’J’o be sold by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
etc. — Bomba t/ Courier, Nov. 2. 

1810. “ The houses (at Madras) are 

usually Burnninded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it Is with 
incredible |mins that flowers or fruit are 
raised.” — Alaria Graham, 124, 

M “ When I entered the ^at gates, 
and looked around for my palankeen .... 
and w’hen 1 beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound .... 1 thought that 1 w’as 
no longer in the world that I had left in the 
East.’*— Aw Account of Bengal, and of a 


Visit to Government House (at Calcutta) hp 
Ibrahim the son of Candu the Merchant, ibid, 

L 198. This is a Mal^ narrative trans- 
ed by Dr. Leyden. Very probably tha 
w’ord rendered compound was kampumj, but 
that cannot be ascertained. 

1811. “ Major Y ule’s attack was equally 
spirited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and wae 
unable ta yicnetratc fuither.” — Sir S, Auch- 
midp's Rejiori of the Capture of Fort Cor^ 
net is. 

c. 1817. “ When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah w'aiting.” — Mrs. Sher^ 
mood's Stories, ed. 1803, p. 6. 

1824. “ He then proceeded to the 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 

* It is a tiger, sir.’” — Sedp, Wonders of 
Eftoiu, ch. i. 

„ “ . . . The largo and handsome 

edifices of (harden Beach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘ compound ’ 
the}’ ctall it hero, by an easy c()iTuj)ti()n from 
the I’ortuguese word eampaha . . . .)” — 
Ilebcr, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1800. “ Even amongst the English, the 

number <»f Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its * compound,’ camjnnho." — 
Emerson Tenncnt, ii. 70. 

We have found this word singularly 
transfijnned, in a passage extracted from a 
modern novel : 

1877. “When the Bebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, J left our own 
compost. lieriew, Feb. 3, j). 148, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 

Compradore, Compodore, &c., b. 

Port, eomprador, ‘ ])urchaser,’ from 
comprar, ‘ to imrchuso.’ This word was 
foniicrly in use in Bengal, w’hero it is 
now quite obsolete; but it is perhaps still 
remembered in Madras, and it is com- 
mon in China. In Madras tho comjira- 
dare is (or was) a kind of house-steward, 
who kee])s the household accouuts, and 
piu'chases necessaries. In China ho is 
much tho same us a butler (q*v.). 

1533. “Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel about the (threat of) w’ar, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time buying and 
selling b^ means of his compradores.” — 
Con'ca, iii. 502. 

1711. “Every Factory had formerly a 
Compradore, w’hose Business it w’as to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessary s. But 
the Hopyx)8 have made them all such 
Knaves . . — Loekyer, 108. 

1754. “Gompidore. The office of this 
servant b to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &c.” — Ives, 50. 

1760-1810. “All river-pilots and shira’ 
Compradores must be registered at the 
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office of the Tung-che at TSSLa/oao”—* Eight 
Eegut<UionSy from the Faakwae at Canton 

<1882), p. 28. 

1782. “ Le Comprador est celui qui 
foomit gtJneraleiiient tout ce dont on a 
besoin, except^ les objet« cle cargaison ; il 
y en a un pour chaque Nation ; il appro- 
visionne la loge, et tient sous lui i)lusieura 
commis charges de la fourniture des vais- 
seaux .” — iSunncmt (ed. 1782), ii. 236. 

178.5. “ Compudour .... Sicca Rs. 3.” 
— In Seton-Karr^ i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810. ‘ ‘ The Gompadore, or Kur>bardar^ 

or Butkr-Koimuh-ISircarf are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . Thi.s servant may be con- 
sidered JiK appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should }) 08 ses 8 all the 
cunning.” — Williamson^ V. M. i. 270. 

See Sircar. The obsolete term Kurz- 
hurdftr above represents Kharach-barddr 
“ in charge of (daily) exi>enditure.” j 

1840. “About 10 days ago .... the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
parties were sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him.” — Mem. Col. Mountain^ 164. 

1876. “We speak chiefly of the educated 
classes, and not of ‘boys’ and compradores, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters' pocket - handkerchiefs.” — Giles^ 
Chinese Sketches, 

1876. 

“ An’ Mjissa Coe feel velly sore 
An’ go an’ .scold he compradore.” 

Lclandi Pidgin English Sing-- 
Song^ 26. 

1882. “ The most important Chinese 
within the Factory was the Compradore 
... all Chinese emjdoyed in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘ pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
the Compradore’ 8 own people.”— -IVic Fan- 
kwaCf p. 53. 

Conbalingua, s. This word, which 
we could not interpret in a quotation 
under Brinjal, indicates evidently a 
large gourd, as these quotations from 
Yartheuia and llumphius show : 

1510. ‘ ‘ I saw another kind of fruit which 

^embled a {>umpkin in colour, is two Bx>ans 
in length, and has more than three Angers 
of nulp .... and it is a very curious thing, 
ana it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the ground like melons .” — Varthemaf 161. 

c. 16‘J0. “In Indiae insulis quaedara 
quoque Cucurbitaeet Cucumerisreperiuntur 
species abEurojjaeisdiversae . . . harumque 
nobilissima est Gomolinga, quae maxima 
est species Indicarum cucurbitanun." — 
Berb. Amb. v. 395. 

Conc^, n.p. Sansk. Konkanaj in the 
Quranic lists the name of a people; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan, The low 
Western India between 
the Ghauts and the sea, extending, 


roughly speaking, from Goa northward 
to Guzerat. But tho modern Oom- 
missionorship, or Civil Division, em- 
braces also North Canara (south of 
Goa). In modioval writings wo find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling iiaim?s, Kokan- or 
Konkan-Tana ; Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

c. 70 A.D. The Cocondae of riiny are 
perhai^s the Konkatia.^. 

404. “ In tho south are Ceylon (Lank.^) 

.... Konkan . . . atc.—lSr/uU Sahhita, 
in J. R. A. ^S., N. S. v. 83. 

c. 1300. “Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and Tdnn ; beyond them the country of 
Malibar.” — Rashid addin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1335. “ When he heard of the Sultan’s 

death he fled to a Kafir prince called Bura- 
V)ra, who lived in the inaccessible monntains 
between Daulatabad and Kdkan-^’ana.” — 
Ibn Batata, iii. 335. 

c. 1350. In the Portalano Medicco in the 
Laurentian Library we have ‘ Coointo/m, 
and in the Catalan Slaj) of 1375 Cocima //«. 

I 1.553. “And as from the Ghants 
to the Sea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip is called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West «)f Canara 
(leaving out tlio.se ft>rty and six leagues just 
spoken of, wliich are also part of this same 
Canara), that strip which extends to Cajio 
Comorin ... is called Malabar. , . — 

Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1726. “The kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoer, after its capital, 
.... but it is properly called Cunkan.”— 
Vahntijn, iv. [Suratte), 243. 

c. 1732. “Goa, in the Adel Sh.'Uii Kokan.” 
—KMfl Khan, in Elliot, vii. 211. 

1804. “ I have received your letter of 

the 28th, upon the subjt*ct of the landing 
of 3 French officers in the Konkan; and 1 
have taken measures to have them arrested.” 
— Wellington, iii. 33. 

1813. “. . . Concan or Cokun . . .” — 

Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 189. 

1819. Mr. W. Krskine, in hia Account 
of Elephanta, writes Kokan.— ^V*. Lit. Soc. 
Bomb., i. 249. 

CoKfirmed, p. Apiiliod to an officer 
wboso hold of an apjiointiiifint is made 
permanent. In tho Bengal i’rcisidoncy 
the popular term is pucka, q.v. (also 
under Cutcha). 

1866. , one Marsden, who has paid 

his addresses to my daughter — a young man 
in the Public Works, wiio (would you be- 
lieve it, Mr. Cholmondoley has not even 
been confirmed. 

“ Cholm. The young heathen ! ” 

Trevelyan, The Lav^k Bungalow, 

p. 220. 

Conicopoly, S. Literally “Ac- 
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count-Man,” from Tam. hanakka, * ac- 
count * or * writing,* and w7ita/, ‘ child* 
or ‘ person.* A native clerk or writer 
(Madras use). 

1544. “Due e5 tecum .... domesticoi 
tuos ; pueroff et aliquem Conaeapolam aui 
norit Bcribere^ cujuH manu exarataa relln- 
quere ]>o8BeH in rjuoviH loco precationes a 
jruerii# et aliw ( 'atechumenis ecliscendatt.** — 
Seti, FmM* Xavier. EpuLt pp. 160-101. 

1648. “ So you must appoint in each 
village or etation fitting teachers and 
Oanaoopoly. as we have ^ready arranged, 
and these irnist assemble the children everv 
day at a certain time and place, and teach 
and drive into them the elements of reading 
and religion.” — St. Franc. Xav.^ in Cole- 
ridge’s Life of him, ii. 24. 

1678. “ At Tanor in Malabar I was ac- 

quainted with a Navre Canaoopola, a writer 
in the Camara del Iley at Tanor . . . who 
every day used to oat to the weight of 6 
drachma (of opium), w'hich he wcmld take 
in my presence.” — Acosta, Treuitado^ 415. 

c, 1580. “One came who worked ns a 
clerk, and said that he was a i)oor oanaqna- 
polle, who had nothing to give.” — Primor e 
MonrUy dr.y f. ‘d4. 

1672. “ Xaverius set everywhere teachers 
called GanacappeU . . Ccylouy 
S77. 

1718. “ llesides this we maintain seven 

Sanakappel, or Malabarick writers.” — 
Pr<ipagntion of the Gospel in the Easty Pt. ii. 
55. 

1726. “ The Conakapules (commonly 
called Kannekappeli) are writers.”— -Pafen- 
tijny Choro, 88 . 

Congee, S. In use all over India 
for the wntur in which rice has been 
boiled. Tli(^ article being used as one 
of invalid (lii*t, the word is somotiiiies 
applied to sucli slops p;enorally. Conjee 
also forms the usual starch of Indian 
washermen. It is from tho Tamil 
Icamhiy ‘ boilings.* 

1563. * ‘ They give him to drink the water 
squeezed out (»f rice with i)epper and cum- 
min (which they call canje).” — Garcia, f. 
765. 

1578. . Canju, which ia the water 

from the boiling of rice, keei)ing it first for 
gome hours till it becomes acid . . 
Acosta, Tractado, 66 . 

1631. Potus quotidianus itaque sit de- 
coctum oryzae q\K>d Candgie Indi vocant.” 
— Jnc. Bontii, Lib. II. cap. iii. 

1672. “. . . la eangia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degl’ Indiani . . . quale colano del 
rlso mal cotto.”— P. Vine, Maria, 3rd ed., 
879. 

1673. “They have . . . a peat smooth 
Stone on which thm’^ beat their Cloaths till 
dean ; and if for Family use, starch them 
with Cfongee.”— Fryer, 200, 


1680. “Le dejetlnd des noirs est ordi- 
nairement du Cangi, qui est une eau de ria 
epaisse.”-— Defton, Inquisition at Goa, 186. 

1796. “Cagni, boiled rice water, which 
the Kurop^ns call Cangi, is given free of all 
expenses, in order that the traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole- 
some beverage.” — P. Paulinus, Voyage^ 
p. 70. 

“ Can’t drink as it is hot, and can’t throw 
away as it is KaigL” — Ceylon Proverb, Ind. 
AnXiq. i. 59. 

Conjee-House, s. The ‘cells* (or 
temporary lock-up) of a regiment in 
India ; so called from the traditionary 
regimen of the inmates. 

1835. “All men confined for drunken- 
ness, should, ifpossible, be confined by them- 
selves in the Congee-House, till sober.” — 
G.O., quoted in Mawson's Records of the 
Indian Command of Sir C. Napkr, 101, note. 

Consoo House, n.p. At Canton 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
tho foreign Factories, called also the 
‘ Council Hall ’ of tho Foreign Fac- 
tories. It was the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among theinscdves, or with tho chiefs 
of the Foreign houses, when there was 
iK*od for such conference (see Pan- 
ku^ne, p. 23). The name is j^robably 
a corruption of ‘ Council.’ 

Gonsumah, Hhansama, s. Pers. 

KhCinsCimCtn ; a house-steward. In 
Anglo-Indian households in tho Ben- 
gal Ih^sidency, this is tho title of the 
chief table-servant and provider, now 
always a hrahommedan . The literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ Master of the 
household-gear ; ’ it is not connected 
with Jclnran, ‘ a tray,’ as Wilson sug- 
gests. The analogous word Mlr^sdmdn 
occurs in Elliot, vii. 153. Tho Anglo- 
Indian fonn Consumer seems to have 
been not uncommon in tho last cen- 
probably with a spice of inten- 
tion. 

From tables quoted in Long, 182, 
and in Setoii’-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see 
that the wages of a “ CoUBUmall, 
Christian, Moor, or Gentoo,” were at 
Calcutta in 1759, 5 rupees a month, 
and in 1785, 8 to 10 rupees. 

1712. “They were brought by a great 
circuit on the Kiver to the Chansasuna or 
Stew’ard {Dispense)') of the aforesaid Mahal,** 
—-Vakntijti, iv. (Suratte) 288. 

1759. “ Dustuck or Ordek, under the 
Cnan Snmaim, or Steward’s for the 
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Monottrabh ComTMny*B holding the King^e 
ft,eM the Great Mogul’s] fleet.’* 

• * ♦ ♦ 

** At the back of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caun Bahadour, who is 
Cann Samanxiy or Steward to his Majesty, 
whose prerogative it is to grant this Order.” 
— Oictn Cambridge, pp. 231-2. 

1788. ” After some deliberation I asked 

the Xhansaman, what quantity was re- 
maining of the clothes that had been brought * 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 15,000 jackets, and 12,000 
pair of long drawers.” — Mem, of Khcgeh 
Abdnlkinrccmf tr. by Gladwin^ 65. 

1810. “The Kansamah may be classed 
with the house-stew'ard, and butler ; both of 
which offices api^ar to unite in this ser- 
vant.” — Williamson^ V, iif., i. 199. 

1831. “ I have taught mv khansama to 

make very light iced punch.” — Jacquemontf 
Letters, E. T., ii. 104. 

Cooch Behar, n.p. Koch Bihar, a 
native tributary state on the N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhotan and the 
Province of Assam. The first part of 
the namc^ is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch, api)iirentlv a forest race who 
founded this state a'bout the loth cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtain(‘d dominion of considerable ex- 
tent. Thc'V still fonn the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu ]>cdigreo, binder the name of 
Jtajhausi. The site of the ancient 
Monarchy of KainrUp is believed to 
have been in Kc;ch Bihar, within the 
limits of which there are the remains 
of more than one ancient city. The 
second ])art of the name is no doubt 
due to the memory of some imi)ortant 
Vihura, or Buddhist Mona8ter5% but 
we have not foimd information on the 
subject. 

1585. “ I went from Bengala into the 

countrey of Couche, which lieth 25 dayes 
iourny Northwards from Tanda.” — R, 
Fitch in Hak. ii. 397. 

c. 1596. “To the north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the Chief of which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. Kam- 
rwp, which is also called Kamroo and 
Katntah (see Comotay) makes a part of his 
dominions. ’’—A yrcn (by Gladwin), ed. 1800, 
u. 8. 

17^/ ‘ ‘ Cos Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
^he King of which is sometimes subject to 
the Great Mogol, and sometimes throws 
his yoke off.” — Valadijn, v. 159. 

^1774, “The country about Bahar is low. 
Two kos beyond Bahar we entered a 
wicket .... frogs, watery insects and 
‘ - miles farther on we 

cwtsed the river vrhich separates the Xuch 


Bahar country from that of the Beb Rajah, 
in sal canoes . . . :^^Bogle, in Markham^e 
Tibet, &c., 14-15. 

(But Mr. Markham si)oils all the original 
spelling. We may be sure Bogle did not write 
kos, nor ** Kuch Bahar*' as Mr. M. makes 
him do.) 

1791. “The late ISIr. George Bogle . . . 
travelled by way (ff Coos-Beyhar, Tassasu- 
don, and raridrong, to Clianinanning the 
then residence of the Lama.”— JSeM/icW {3rd 
ed.) 301. 

Cooch Azo, or Azo simply, n.p. 
Koch liujo, a Hindu kingdom on the 
banks of tlio Brahmaputra B., to the 
E. of Koch Bihar, annexed by Jahan- 
gir’s troops in 1(}37. See Blochmann 
in J. A. 8. B. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 
pt. i. 235. Ill Valentijn’s map of 
Bengal (made c. 1060) we have Cob 
Assani with Azo as capital, and T^Byk 
van Asoe, a good waj^ south, and E. of 
Silhet. 

Cooja, 8. Pers. hiiza. An earthen- 
ware water- vessel (not long-nocked, 
like the surafu, see Serai). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefiy. 

1883. “Tliey (trcc-frogH) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water cooja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler .” — Tribes on my 
Frontier, 118. 

Cook-room, s. Kitchen ; in Anglo- 
Indian establishments always detached 
from the house. 

1758. “We will not in future admit of 
any exj)enses being defrayed by the Com- 
paiiv either under the head of cook-roomf, 
gardens, or other exjicnses whatever.” — The 
Courts Letter, March 3, in Lori//, 130. 

1878. “ I was one day watching an old 

female monkey who liad a young one by her 
side to whom she was giving sirinll bits of a 
Y)iece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room .” — Life in the 
Mofussil, ii. 44. 

Coolcumee, R. This is tho title of 
the village accountant and writer in 
some of the central and westcirn i)arts 
of India. Mahr. Kiukararu, apY)arontly 
from Kula, ‘tribe,’ and Karana, a 
writer, &c. (see under Cranny). 

c. 1590. “ . . . in this Soobah (Berar) 

... a chowdry they call Deysmuck; a 
Canoongou with them is Veyspandch ; a 
Mokuddem . . . they sjtylc PtUicl ; and a 
Putwaree they name aulkurneo.” — Glad” 
win's Aycen Akhcry, ii. 57. 

Coolicoy, s. A Malay term, properly 
huUt-kayu (‘ skin- wood’) explained in 
tho quotation : 
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1784. ** The ooolitoETO or coolicoy . . . 
This is a bark procurea from »ome i>arti- 
cular trees. (It is uned for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunna4j€ in 
pepper cargoes. Y^—MarsdcrCi H. of Sumatra, 
had ed. 51. 

Cooly, B. A hired labourer, or 
burden -carri or ; and, in iriodcni days 
especially, a labourer induced to emi- 
grate from India, or from China, to 
Eibourin the plantations of Mauritius, 
B^union, or the West Indies, some- 
times under circumstances, osi)ecially 
in French colonitJK, which have brought 
the cooly’s condition veiy near to 
slavery. In IJpi>er India the term has 
frequently a sf»ecific application to the 
lowcji* class of labouixii* who canies 
earth, bricks, <fcc., as distinguished 
from the skilled workman, and oven 
from the digger. 

The original of the word appears to 
have been a lurmen tjadUc, tlie name , 
(Koli) of a rnoe or caste in Western j 
India, who havci long porfonned such j 
offices as have btu'ii mentirmed. The j 
application of th(j word would thus bo j 
analogous to that wliich has rendered j 
the name of a *S7ui', caidurod and made j 
a bondsors’ant, the word for such | 
a bondservant in many European 
tongues. According to Dr. II. V. Carter 
the /Co/w prosier are a true hill-pcojde, 
whoso especial locality lies in the 
Western Uhuts, and in the northern 
extension of that range, between 18"^ 
and 24° N. hit. They exist in largo 
numbers in Guzerat, and in the Kon- 
kan, and in the adjoining districts of 
the Deccan, but not beyond those 
limits (see lud, Autiquary, ii. 154). 
In the lids Mdld the Kovlves are spoken 
of as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, but who were removed to the 
country of the Null* by the goddess 
Hinglaj. 

Though this cx])hination of the gene- 
ral use of the term Coaly is the most 
probable, the matter is por])lcxed by 
other facts w^hich it is diflicult to trace 
to the same origin. Thus in S. India, 
there is a Tamil word kuN in common 
use, signifying ‘ hire * or ‘ wages,’ which 
Wilson indeed re^rds as the true 
origin of ( Wy. Also in both Oriental 
and Osmanli Turkish Kol is a word 
for a slave, whilst in the latter also 
Ktileh means ‘ a male slave, a bonds- 


♦ The Null (or more properly Na?) is a brackish 
lake some 40 miles tS.W. of Ahuiedabad. 


man * (Itedhovse). Khol is in Tibetan 
also a word for servant or slave (Note 
from A. Schiefner). * The familiar use 
of Coohj has extended to the Straita 
Settlements, Java, and China, as well 
as to all tropical and sub-tropical 
colonies, whether English or foreign. 

In the quotations follow'ing, those in 
which the rare, is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 

*1548. “ And for the duty from the Coles 
who fisli at the sea-stakes and on the river 
of Bacaim. . . — S. Boielho, Tombo, 155. 

*1.5.53. “Soltan Badur .... ordered 
those pa^^ans to be seized, and if they would 
not become Moors, to be flayed alive, say- 
ing' that was all the black-mail the Collijs 
should get from Champanel.” — Banjos, Dec. 
IV. liv. V. ca]). 7. 

*150.3. “These Colles . . . live by robbing 
and tliieving at this day.” — Garcia, f. 34. 

*1584. “ 1 attacked and laid waste nearly 
fifty villages of the KollS and r7 'a8sias, and 
1 built f(trts in seven different peaces to keep 
these people in check.” — TahakCit-i-Akhari, 
in BfUot, V. 447. 

*1.508. “Others that yet dwell wdthiii 
the countrie called Colies : -which Calks , . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing . . — 

Liuschaten, ch. xxvii. 

*1016. “Those who inhabit the country 
villages are called Coolees ; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle.”— Tm-y, in 
Pinrhas, 

* ‘ ‘ The people called Collees or Quillees. ” — 
In Burchas, i. 43C. 

1030. “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of peo]>le called the Coulies.”— Xo?’d’a Dis- 
play, &c., ch. xiii. 

1638. “ He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
gt)ods.”— ir. Bruhm, in Hakl. v. 40. 

In this form perhai)S there was an in- 
definite suggestion of the cowl staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644. “ In all these lands of Damam the 

people who dwell there as His Majesty’s 
Vassals are heathen, whom they call 
Collis ; and all the Padres make great com- 
plaints that the owners of the iddeas do not 
look with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen Collis, nor do they consent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen.”— J5ocarre {Port, MS.). 

*1659. “To relate howl got away from 
those Robbers, the Koullis . . . how we 
became good Friends by the means of my 
Profession of Physick ... I must not in- 
sist ujwn to describe.”— i?trn?cr,E.T., p. 30. 

*c. 1666. “ Nous rencontrames quantity 
de Colys, nui sont gens d’une Caste oy tribut 
des Gentils, qui n’ont point d'habitation 
arrdtee, mais qui vont de village en village 

* See also JitschU's Tibetan Diet. (1881), p. 59. 
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et portent avec eux tout leur manage.’*— 
Thwenotf v. 21. 

•1678. “The Inhabitants of Kamnagur 
are the Salvages called Coolies . . 
lot 

,, “ Coolies, Frasses, and Holencores 

are the Dregs of the Peo))le.”— 76. 194. 

1680. “. . . It is therefore ordered 

forthwith that the drum l>e beat to call idl 
eoolies, cariienters. . . .” — Official Memo, 
in Wheekr, i. 129. 

*c. 1703. “ The Imiierial officers . . . sent 
. . . ten or twelve sarddrs, with 13,000 or 
14, (KK) horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolfs of that country.”— Khan, in 
Elliot, vii. 375. 

1711. “The better sort of i)cople travel 
in Palankeens, carry’d by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day each.” — Lockycr, 
26. 

172f!. “Coeli’s. Pearers of all sortk of 
Biuxieiis, gof)d.s, Andols, and Palankins 
. . — Valentijn, vol. v., Names, &c., 2. 

•1727. “(roga . . . has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the 
D0ttIie8.”-.4. Ham. i. 141. 

175.5. “ The Families of the Coolies sent 
;o the Negrais complain that Mr. Brook 
ia.s paid to the Head Cooley what money 
hose who died there left behind them.” -In 
Lony, .54. 

178.5. “. . . the officers were obliged to 
jave their bjiggage trans|K)rted upon men's 
leads over an extent of upwards of 800 
niles, at the rate of .5/, iku* month for every 
touley or jKirter enipI(»yed.”--C'«rma*/(>^ra 
S. of Cliir, i. 243-4. 


8idd he was a Kholee, the name of a degene- 
rate race of Rajixiots in Gruzer&t, who 
from the low occupations in which they are 
generally em])loyed, have (under the cor- 
rupt name of Coolie) given a name, proba- 
bly through the medium of the Portuguese, 
to bearers of burdens all over India.” — 
Heher, ed. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867. “Bien que de race differente le.s 
Coolies et les Cninois sont coniportes k 
l>eu-i)r??8 de imhne.” — Quatirfayes, Rapport 
SUV le Proijrts de V Anthropoloijic, 219. 

1871. “ I have hopes for the Coolies in 
British Guiana, but it will be more sure 
and certain when the immigi'ation system 
i.s based on better laws.”— The 
Coolie. 

1873. “ The appellant, the Hon. Julian 
Pauncefote, is the Attorney-General for the 
C'olony (Hong Kong) and the resjiondent 
Hwoka-Sing is a Coolie or labourer, and a 
native of .China.”— of Case befoi'e 
Jitd. Ctmi. of Privy Cmmcil. 

,, “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
wrought such wonders with means so modest 
as a levy of Coolies . . . needed, we may 
be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just tliose were who Iiad 
marked him out in his (h imean days as a 
youth whose extrmn’dinary genius for war 
could not l)e 8uri)}vssod in the army that lay 
before SebastoiK)!.”— Revicto, Aug. 10, 
203. 

1875. “ A long row of cottages, evidently 

pattern-built . . . announced the ])resenco 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.” — Palyrave, 
Dutch Gaiana, ch. i. 

The word Cooly has passed into English 
thieves’ jargon iji the sense of ‘ a soldier ’ 
(v. Slamj Dictionary). 


1<8.^. “If you shcmld ask a common 
ooly or m)iter, what cast he is of, he will 
.ns^rer, the same as Master, pariar-castf ’ — 
Narratin, 29. 

deux relais de vigoureux 
oulis, ou porteurs, de quatre hommes 
hacun. . . . R. dc St. PiejTC, La Chau- 
ittre Indienne, 1.5, 

•1813. “Gudgerah, a large populous 
)un siirrounded by a w'all, to protect it 
'om the <lepredations of the Coolees, who 
re a veiy insolent set among the numerous 
nrt prfd)ahly indigenous tribes of free- 
^x»ters and robbers in this part of India.” — 
orbes, Grunt. Mem. iii. 63. 

“ These (Chinese) emigrants are 
nployefl as coolees or labourers on 
arrival (in Java).”— H, of 


1817. 
mally er 
»eir first 


profession of thievi 
eon amo 

M “rder, meeting a defen 

rfJ dusk, would 

^ allowing him to pass i 
frenchman would 
n^{!f ^”wing to her ; it may 

nsutered a iwnt of honour of the castej 
Ltt. Soc. Bo., iii. a55. 

18^. The head man of the vill^ 


Goolung, Coolen, and in W. India 
Culluin, H. Propca-ly tho groat gi’oy 
crane [Gras cincrca), Hind. Kulany 
(said by the dictionaries to bo Persian, 
but Jordon gives Mahr. Kallam, and 
Telng. Knlaiuj'i, which seem against 
Persian origin). Grfuit coiniianies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
less frequented rivers ; and their 
clanging, trumpot-like call is often 
heard as they pass high over head at 
night. 

“Illegruum ... 

Clamor in aotherieis dispersus nubibus 
austri.” [Lucr. iv. 182-3.) 

The name, in the forai Coolen, often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
{Anthropoides viryo, L.), which is one 
of tho best of Indian birds for tho 
table (see Jerdou, ed. 1877, ii. 667, and 
last quotation below). The tine Coo- 
Iwnq, tho^h inferior, is tolerably good 
eating. iTiis bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 15th 
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century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at groat entertain* 
ments (see Accts, of i, H, Treamrer of 
Scotland^ i. ccv. 

1608. Peculiarly Brand'geeee, Colum, 
^d Herau^ a specieH of the former.*’ — Frtfer, 

1813. “PeacockH, partridgen, f(uailK, 
doves, and green-jngeonH supplied our table, 
and with the addition of two stately birds, 
called the Sahran and cullum, added much 
to the animated btjauty of the country.” 
Forhcif Or, Mem. ii. 29. 

1883. *‘NotV)eing ko green as I was, I 
let the tempting herd of anteloi^CH jiass, 
but the kullum I cannot resist, j’hey are 
feeding in thousands at the other end of a 
large field, and to reiich them it will only 
be necessary to crawl round behind the 
hedge for a quarter of a mile or so. But w hat 
wrill one not <io with i-oast kullum looming 
in the vista of the future ?” — Trihcn on mtf 
Frontier^ p. 162. 

o N.ll.— T have api>lied the w'ord 
kullum, OH overylhidy d(H‘s, to the demoi- 
iiello crane, w'hich, lu)wever, is not pro|M‘.rlv 
thedrW/M7a, but the Koonja.^' — lOiiL )>. 171. 

Coomkee, udj., used as 8uh, This 
is adorivativo from Pers. kumak\ ‘aid,’ 
and must have boon vory widely dif- 
fused in Irulia, for wo find it sjiocializod 
in dilforont sonsos in^tho oxtrerno West 
and East, bosidos having in both the 
general sense of ‘ auxiliaiy.’ 

a. - -KumakL in N. and *S. Oanara. 
is apidiod to a dotinod })ortioii of forest, 
from which th(^ })ro])riot<)r of the village 
or estate has the })rivilego of sn]iplying 
himself with wood for house-building, 
&e. (except from the reservod kinds of 
wo(k 1), ^v^th loaves and twigs for ma- 
nure, fodder, &e. Seo under Cooxury. 

b. — Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elephant 
used iis a decoy in cuqituiing a male. 

1807. “ When mi eleiihant is in a pnqier 
'State to be removed from the Kedduh^ ho is 
conducted either by koomkies (/.r, decoy 
females) or by tame males.” — Wiflianmm, 
OrivnUil Field Sports^ folio od., p. 30. 

Goomry. Knmari cultivation is 
the S. Indian (especially in Canara) 
appellafion of that systoiu pur- 
sued by hill-people in many jiarts of 
India and its frontioi’S, in which a j 
certain tract of forest is cut down and 
bui’nt, and the ground planted with 
crops for one or two seasons, after 
which a new site is similarly treated. 
This system has many names in differ- 
ent regions ; in the east of Bengal it is 
known as jhuxu {vide Jhoom) ; and in 


Burma as Umnggyan, We find klUII- 
ried as a quasi-English x>articiple in a 
document quoted by the High Court, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1883. Kumaki and Kumari privil^^ 
Htfuid on a very different platform. The 
former are i>erfectly reasonable, and worthy 
of a civilized country .... As for Kumari 
privileges, they cannot be defended before 
the tribunal of reason as being really good 
b>r the country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
a wise government even when it is in- 
(lefensi ble.”~ ATr. Orant Duff's Reply to an 
Address at Manyalore, TiTyth October, 

Goonoor, n.p. A hill-station in tho 
Ncilgherries. Kumiur = ‘ Hill-Town. 

Coorg, n.p. A small hill state on 
the West of the tahlo-land of Mysore, in 
which lies tho source of tho Oauve^, 
and which was annex od to the British 
Government, in consequence of cruel 
misgov eminent in 1834. Tho name 
is a eoiTU]>tion of Kodagii, of which 
Gundert says: “perhaps from kodu, 

‘ steep,’ or Tamil hailaya, ‘ west.’ ” 

Coorg is also used for a native of 
tho (country, in whi(.h case it stands 
for KCnluya. 

Coorsy,s.II. -from Ar.- -Kursl, The 
word usually employed in Western 
India for ‘a chair. ’ Choky (q-v.) 
{chatikf) is always used in the Bengal 
IT’esideucy. Karsi is the Arabic form, 
horrowH'd from the -Viumaic, in which 
the emphiitic state is karseya. But 
in Hebrew the word ])ossossos a more 
original fonn with ss, for rs {kisse, the 
usual word in tho O. T. for ‘a throne’). 
The original seiisi^ seems to bo ‘ a 
covered seat.’ 

Coosumba, s. II. kusnm and kmum^ 
hJia = safflower, q. V. But the name 
is applied in Rajputaiia and Guzerat 
to the tincture of o]>iuni, which is used 
freely by Ihijputs and others in those 
territories ; also (according to Shako- 
spear) to an infusion of bang (q.v.). 

Cootub, The, n. p. The Kutb 
J/twtfr, near Delhi, one of the most 
remarkable of Indian arcliitectui*al 
antiquities, is commonly so called by 
Eui'opoans. It forms the minaret of 
the Great Mosque, now long- in ruins, 
which Kutb-uddin Ibak founded A,D. 
1191, immediately after tho capture of 
Delhi, and which was built out of the 
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materials of numerous Hindu temples, 
bs is still manifest. Accordii^ to the 
slahorate investigation of Gen. A. 
^inningham, the magnificent Minar 
vas begun by Kutb-uddin Ibak about 
1200, and completed by his successor 
^hamsuddln lyaltimish about 1220. 
rhe tower has undergone, in its upper 
part, various restorations. The height 
iS it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. 

The traditional name of the tower 
ao doubt had i*eference to the name of 
;ts founder, but also there may have 
aeen a reference to the contemporary 
3aint, Kutb-uddIn Ushi, whose tomb is 
dose by;* and perhaps also to the 
neaningof the namoA’wf7>-/a?d7a, ‘ The 
Pole or Axle of the Faith,’ as appro- 
iriate to such a structure. 

c. 1330. “Attached to the mosque (of 
Jelhi) is a tower the call to prayer which 

ia.s no e(iual in the whole world. It is 
»uilt of red stone, with about 300 steps. It 
s not 8(]uare, but has a threat number of 
.ngles, is very mru<sive at the base, and very 
t»fty, e<iualling the Pharos of Alexandria.” 
-Abulfcday in (• Udime inter ^ 190. 
c. 1340. “ In the northern court of the 

[josnue stands the minaret {aJ-mnnin'a)^ 
;hicn is without a ])arallel in all the countries 
f Islrim . . . It is of surpassing height; the 
•innacle is of milk-white marble, and the 
lobes which decorate it are of jiure gold, 
’he ai»erture of the staircase is so wide 
hat elephants can ascend, and a i)er8on on 
f'hom I could ivly told me that when the 
linaret was a-building, he saw an elephant 
scend to the very top with a load of 
tones.’’ -Thu Batuta, iii. 151. 

latter half of the last quotation is 

ction. 

1003. “ At two Leagues off the City on 

S ra s side, in a place by the Mahumetans 
ed Kojft KotuUddine, there is a very 
iicient Edifice which hath been a Temple 
' Idols. . . y -Bernier, E. T. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
jt then visited the Ifutt}. 

1825. “ I will only observe that the 

DLttab Minar ... is really the finest 
wer I have ever seen, and must, when its 
are wiis c<»ni]»Iete, have l>een still more 
jautiful."— /f<6rr, ed. 1844, i. 308. 

Copeck, s. This is ji Russian copper 
dll, of a ruble. The degeneration 
coin deiiominations is often so gi’eat 
lut we may suspect this name to 
•eserve that of the dinar Kopcki 
ten mentioned in the histones of 
mur and his family. Kopek is in 
irki ss dog, and Channoy exj)lains 
e tenii as equivalent to Ahl-lmlh 

Hcc C « n n inghom, A rdincol. liepoi ts, vol. i. pp. 


Father of a dog ”), formerly applied 
in Egypt to Buten crowns {Ldwen-‘ 
thaler) bearing a Iwn, There could 
not be Dutt^h coins in Timur’s time, 
but some other Frank coin l^ar- 
ing a lion may have been so called, 
probably Venetian. A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Macarius, quoted below, 
p. 169). Another etymology of koftek 
suggested (in OJmudoir, Aper^u den 
Mommies Russes) is from Russ, kopie, a 
pike, many old Russian coins rejiro- 
senting tho Prince on horsebac‘.k with 
a spear. Kopeks are mentioned in the 
reign of Vassili III., about tho middle 
of the loth century, hut only became 
regularly established in tho coinage c. 
1536. 

1390. (Timour I’csolved) “ to visit the 
venerated tomb of Sheikh Maslahat . . . 
and with that intent i)roceeded to Tash- 
kand ... he thei-e distnbuted as alms to 
worthy objects, 10,000 dinars . . .” 

— Sfuirlfuddin, in Extracts l)y M. Ch(m)io}i, 
Mem. Aeevd. St. P., vi. S., tome iii. p. 3<j3, 
also note, p. 135. 

1535. “It was on this that tht‘ Grand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie- 
vitch, and regent in his Tuinority, ordered, 
in 15,^5, that these Dentjai should l>e melte(I 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 
300 den{/ai, or 3 Roubles of Moscow k la 
grivenka, in Kopeks. . . From that time 
accounts continued to l»e kept in Ronhie.. 
kopeks, and DenyitU' — Chaudoir, Apereu. 

c. 1055. “ The pension in lieu of pro- 
visions was, for our Lord the Patriarch 25 
copecks daily.”- -Trarefs of the Patriarch 
Macarius, Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783. “ The Copeck of Russia, a copper 

coin, in name and apparently in value, is 
the same which was current in I'a.rtary 
during the reign of I’iniur.” — F<>rHtei'\s 
Joarncif, ed. 1808, ii, 332. 

Coppersmitll, S. Popular name 
both in Hind, [tamhayaf) and English, 
of the crimson -breasted barbet (A'fo/- 
tholaema indica, Latham). »Soo tho 
quotation from Jerdon. 

1802. “It has a remarkaldy loud nqU% 
which sounds like took-took-Utok, and this it 
generally utters when seated on the top <»f 
some tree, nodding its head at each call, 
first to one side and then to another .... 
This sound and the motion «)f its head, ac- 
com]>anying it, have given origin to the 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’. .''~j(rdon, cA. 
1877, i. 310. 

1879. 

“. . . In the mango-sprays 
Tlie Run-birds flashed ; alone at his greeu 
forge 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. . .” 

The Lifjht of Asia, i». 20. 
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1883. ** For the «aine reaHon mynm neek 
the and the ‘ blue jay/ Ho-called, and 
the little peen copperimiin hf»f>ting ventri- 
ItKiuinticaily .” — Trihen on my Froutkr^ 154. 

Coprah, «. The dri(!d kemol of the 
coco-nut, murdi us(}(l for the oxpres- 
eiori of its oil, and expoi’t^jd largely 
from tho Malabar ])ort8. Tho Foi-tu- 
jnjose probably took tlic word from tho 
Malayfllam Icnpjiara, which is however 
a])])arontly boiTowed from th(3 Hindi 
hhopnl^ of the saine meaning. The 
latter is cf)niioetc‘d by some with 
hhopua, ‘ to dry up.’ Shakespear 
howeveu', inoT(‘ ])ror)ably, (JoniKsds 
khoprii, as weH as khopr}, ‘ a skull, 
a slKill,’ and khajt^/Kir, *a skull,’ 
with Hansk. Ic/tarpara, having also 
tho meaning of ‘skull.’ (bmparo 
with this a derivation whic-h w(^ have 
siiggestcMl (s.v.) as possible of COCO from 
old Fr. and S])an. votive, vow, ‘ a shell; ’ 
and witli the slang use of rorf) thei*e 
montioiKMl. 

“And tliey also dry these cocos 
. . . and these dried ones they ('all copra, 
iind they earry them to Ormuz, and to tin; 
liahigliat.” (*arvl((, (^olhxj. f. 

1578. “Tlu'. kernel of these C(km)h is 
dried in th<^ sun, and is called copra. . . . 
From this same, coy*7vr oil is made in ])i esses, 
as we make it from olives.” -ytro.vAf, 104. 

1584. “Chopra, from Fochin and Mala- 
bar . . yianW, in HakL ii. 413. 

15HH. ‘“Die otln'r Oyle is nrest out »»f 
the (Iried (‘oens, which is called Copra ...” 

-Linuchnft )K 101. S«*e also (KiOll), Couto, 
J)(^c. 1. liv, iv. cap. 8 ; (1000) (Jtvtvtv, f. 
ij2h ; (e. lO'.K)) Humph inn, livrh. Amh. i. 7. 

1727. “That tree (coco-nut) produceth 
. . . Copera, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear (01 evprest.” -'^4. Horn, i. 307. 

1800. “ 'J’he ordinaiy estim.ate is that 

oiK^ thousand full-jj^nuvn nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 ]M)un<ls of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will ])rtMluce 25 gallons of 
cocoa-nut <»il.” 'VV/znen^ Cvyf<m, ii. 5.31. 

1878. It ai)pears from Lady Brassey’s 
Voyaye 'in the (5th ed. 248) that 

this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883. “I snjjjjose there are hut few 
Flngliah people outside the trade who know 
what copra is ; I will therefore explain : — it 
is tho white pith of the ripe ci3Coa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at New Britain) in 
baskets varying from 3 to 20 lbs. in weight ; 
the paymeiit . . . was a thimbleful of 
beads for each ]>ound of cojira. . . The nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Eurojie the ^ 
copra is crushed in mills, and the oil pressed j 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘olive-oil ’ I 


1 is really from the cocoa-nut.”— IFtf/red 
; PmveUf Wanderings in a Wild CovmXry^ p. 37. 

Coral-tree# S. Erythrina indicay 
! Lam., so called from the rich scarlet 
: colour of its flowers. 

Corcopali* S. This is the name of 
a fruit described by Varthema, Acosta, 
I and other old writers, tho identity of 
1 w'hich has been tbe subject of much 
1 conjecture. It is in reality tho Gar^ 

I vinia indica, Choisy (N. O. Qv,UifeTae\ 

I a tree of tho Concan and Canara, whicn 
1 belongs to tho same genus as tho man- 
gostoen, and as the tree affording the 
gamboge of commerce. It produces an 
agrc(jablo, acid, i)urple fruit, which 
; the Portuguese call hrinddes. From 
! th(^ seeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
! as kokvn hutivr, Tho name in Malaya- 
I lam is kodvJd’u, and this ])()ssibly, with 
th(5 addition of pidi, ‘acid,’ gave rise to 
1 th(? name before us. It is stated in the 
1 KiiyliHh Ci/rloptv'div (Nat. Hist. s. v. 
Garvin ia) that in Travancore the fruit 
is (uillod by tho natives ( rharka ptdlt, 
and in Ceylon (joralca* Tho Cyclo- 
: ]m*dia also contains some interesting 
1 particulars regarding tho uses in Cey- 
lon of tho yoraka. But this Ceylon 
tree is a difforc'nt spec'ios {G. Gain- 
hoy 4 Oy 1 )esrous. ) . Notwithstanding its 
name it does lu'zt prodiK^o gamboge ; 
its gum b(ang insoluble in water. A 
i figure of O. indica is given in Bed- 
doin(‘\ Flora. Syhatica, ])1. Ixxxv. 

1510. “Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like a melon, and it has divisions 
.after that manner, and when it is cut, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
birdcherrie.s, are found inside. Tne tree 
which bears tliis fruit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner. This fruit is called Corcopal ; 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent as a medicine.” — Varthema (transl. 
modified from) Hak. Soc. 167. 

1578. “Carcapuli is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick; its fruit is in size and as- 
})ect like an orange without a rind, all 
divided in lobes. . — Avonta, Travtado, 357. 

(This autlior gives a tolerable cut of the 
fruit ; there is an inferior plate in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.). 

1672. “ The plant Carcapuli is peculiar 
to Malabar. . . . The rijze fruit is used as 
ordinary food ; the unriiJe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 

; ' ForlM*s Watson’s ‘ List of Indian Productions’ 

givo.s as synonyms of the Gai-cinia (^lubogia tree 
Karka-yvl inutr tvhi ?” Tani.“ A'KrAa-jwKe,” Mai. 
and Gi ruka~yns.<,'‘ Ceyl. 
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tamarind, having? an excellent flavour, of a 
tem];jer«d acidity, and of a very a^eeable 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an apple, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
iruitlet attached to the extremity, which is 
|)erfectly round,” &c., &c. — F. VinccuLO 
Marin, 

Gorge, Coorge, & 0 ., s. A mercan- 
tile term for ‘ a score.’ The word is 
in use among the trading Arabs and 
others, as well as in India. It is estab- 
lished in l^ortnguese use^ apparently , but 
the Portuguese word is almost certainly 
of Indian origin, and this is ex])ressly 
asserted in some Poi'tuguese Diction- 
aries (r.f/. Lacer<J(Cs, Lisbon, 1871). 
Kori is used exactly in the same way 
by natives all over U])per India. In- 
deed, th(^ \uilgar th(U‘e in numeration 
habitually say do kori, tin ZY>r/, for 40, 
tiO, and so forth. The first of our quota- 
tions shows th(^ word in a form very 
closcdy allied to this, and ex])hiiningthc 
transition. Wilson gives Telugu Mor- 
jam, ‘ a bale or lot of 120 pieces, com- 
monly called a corged^ But, unless a 
root can bo traced, this may easily be a 
coiTuption of the trade- word. Littre 
ex]>lums corga or amrge as “ Paqiiot de 
toile d(5 coton des Indcs ; ” and Marcel 
I)e^'i(; says P’est vraisemblablement 
FArabe Ichordj which meansasaddle 
bag, a portmanteau. Both the defini- 
tion jirid the etymology seem to miss 
the essential meaning of corge, which 
is that of a i<rnre, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless by accident. 

IMO. “Tf they Ih 5 stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they be jewels. 
By a curia is understood twenty.” — V(tr- 
ihchin, 170. 

“A corja dos (piotonyas grandes 
valo (2;*C0 tamgas.” — Lnahrnnza. das Coimis 
da 4S. 

“ The nut and mace when gathered 
were bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of these 
• . . they gave a fnihar of mace . . . and 
seven hahars of the wwV'—Castanheda, vi. 8. 

1012. “White callicos from twentic to 
lortie ^ Iloyals the Gorge (a Corge being 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie.” — Capt. 
Sans, in Purchas, i. 347. 

2-13. ‘ ‘ They returning brought doune 
the Mustraes of everie sort, and the prices 
aemanded for them i>er Gorge.”— 
in Pnrehas, i. 299. 

i. 

6 ix?c. whit Itaftas of 10 and 17 Rs. ...corg. 

t> pec. l)lew h/rams, of In Rs. . . . corg. 

b iiec. red zdas, of 12 Rs CorgT” 

Cocks' 8 Diary, i. 75. 


1G22. Adam Denton , . . admits that 
he made “iX) corge of Pinta<loe8” in their 
house at Patani, Imt not at their charge. — 
i^inshiiry, iii. 42. 

1(»44. “To the Friars of St. Francis for 
their regiihu* yearly albnvance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 1.5 sacks of rice 
(jirasitl, 2 sacks of sngai*, half a candy of 
wro (<ju. scro, ‘tallow,’ ‘grease,'?) ^ candy 
f>f coco-nut oil, 0 maunds of butter. 4 
COljas of cotton stuffs, and 2.o,920 res for 
dis]>ensary me<licines {nuunhas dc botica.)," 
— Bucarro, MS. f. 217. 

c. 1070. The Chiles . . which are made 
at Lidmr . . . are sold by Gorges, every 
Cor<fc consisting of twenty pieces. . 
Tavern itr. On the ConinHKlities of the Donins. 
of the Great Mogul, &c., F. T. j). 58. 

c. 17<»0. “ At Madras ... 1 gorge is 22 
pieces.”— C t/vw, i. 284. 

,, “Nowashennaii to demand fori 
corge of pieces more than 7 jntn, of cowries.” 
— In Long, 239. 

17«84. In a (‘alcutta T.(ottery-list of jn-i/.es 
we find “55 corge of Pearls.” In /SV/!on- 
Karr, i. 33. 

1810. “I recollect about 29 years back, 
when marching from Berhampore to (‘awn- 
pore with a detachment of European re- 
cruits, seeing several coarges (of shc^ep) 
bought for their use, at 3 and 3| rupees ! 
at the latter rate (» shee]» were jnirdiased 
for a rupee . . . live ])ence each.'’- - WUUam- 
son, 7. M., i. 298. 

181.3. “Gorge is 22 at Judda.”- •ilL76'arn, 
i. 93. 

Corillg£L, ii*P* Kovinga. Probably 
•a corruption of Kalixig^a (<].v.). Tho 
name of a Hoaport in Godavari List, 
on the northern side of tho Delta. 

Corle, s. Singh. Icbrale, a district. 

172(5. “A (Joraal is an overseer of a 
Gorle or District . . - Valentijn., Names 

of Native Ojjiecrs in the. VUlagis of Ceylon, 1. 

Cornac, This word is used, by 
French writers ospoeially, as an 
Indian word, and as tho (i(]uivalont 
of mahout (q.v.), or drivm- of tho 
edephant. Littro dofinos : Nont (jn'ou 
doiine dans les Indos na rondaeieard'un 
fdaphant, &c., &c., adding: “ Ltyin, 
Sanskrit Karnikin, eleiihant, ” ‘ ‘ 1 )ans 

losindes” is happily vaguo, and tho 
etymology is worthless. 1 llnteau gives 
Cornaca, hut no ( 4 yniologj%^ In 
Singhale.se Kftrama ~ ‘ Kl(‘])hant Stud.* 
(It i.s not in tho Singhaloso Diet., hut 
is in tho official O’towr// q/’ Terms, &c.), 
and our friend Dr. Rost suggests 
KTirawa-mdyaka (‘(ffiiof of tho Kiir^ 
awa') as a probable origin. This is 
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confirmed by the form Coumakea m 
Valentijn, ood by another title which 
he gives as nsea for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, viz. Gagi-> 
nnicke [NameSy &c., p. 11), t.e. Gaji- 
fiSya^f from Guja, ‘ an elephant.’ 

1672. “ There ih a certain season of the 
year when the old elephant diHcharges an 
oil at the two Hides of tne head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their camac or 
driver .”* — BalUdatfit derm, ed., 422. 

1685. “() oomaca q estava d« baixo 

delle tinha hum laco »iue metia em hfla daw 
m&OK ao bravo. ’'—/i/V/ro, f. 

1712. “Tlie aforesaid author (P. Pr. 
Caspar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Coa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the Hh 
Cate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the procession of 
Cm'pm JUniiinl^ because of the calm 
weather. 1 <loul)t not that the Comaoai of 
these animals hatl taught them to iierform 
these acts of apparent adoration. But at 
the same time t/iere api»ears to be Religion 
and Piety innate in the Elephant.” t -In 
BluteaUf s, v. Wephantc. 

1726. “After that (at Mongeer) one 

goes over a gi’eat walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adonicd on either 
side with a great stone elephant with a 
Carnak on v. 107. 

„ “ Cournakeas, who stable the new- 

caught €*lej>hnnts, and tend them.” — Valcn- 
tijiiy NainrSf dr., 5 (in v«»l. v.). 

1727. “As he was one Morning LM»ing to 
the River to be washed, with his Camack 
or Rider on liis Back, he chanced t<> |mt 
his Trunk in at the 'laylor’s Window.” — A. 
Ham. ii. 110. 

This is the only instance ()f English use 
that w'e know (except Mr. Carl Bock’s; and 
he is not an Englisliman, though his Iwok 
is in English). It is in the famous story 
of the Elephant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

1884. “The carnac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the beast, which roared 
and tnmiiwtod with indignation.” — O.Iiock, 
TempffH ami ElcphaaL^ p. 22. 

Coromandel, n.p. A name which 
has boeu long applied by Europeans 
to the Northern Tamil Countiy, or 
(more coinproheiisivcly) to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt. Calimere northwani to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Oris.sa. 
It corresponds pi'cttj' nearly to the 
Maahar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 


* See Must 

t “This Elei)hant is n ver>* pious nniinar’— a 
German friend once olwscrved in India, misletl by 
tlie double sense of his vernacular /j-owtw p harm- 
loss, tame ’ as well us ‘ pious or innocent ’.) 


hommedan writers of his a^, thoiigh 
that is defined more accuratmy fls fr^ 
C. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful been 
wiitten on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Knru-mwndala^ the 
Realm of the KQras. — Trans, i?. As. 
Hoc. iii. 157. 

Bp. Caldwell, in the first edition of 
his Dravidian Grammar, suggested 
that European traders might have 
tuken this familiar name from that of 
Karumanal (‘ black sand ’), the name 
of a small village on the coast north 
of Madras, which is habitually pro- 
nounced and written Coromandel 
European residents jit Madras, ^e 
Inanied author, in his second edition, 
has given up this suggestion, and has 
accepted that to which we adhere. 
But Mr. C. P. Brown, the eminent 
Telugu scholar, in repeating the former 
suggestion, ventui’es positively to 
assert : ‘ ‘ The earliest Portuguese 

sailors ])r()nouncod this Cormnandel, 
anil culled the whole coast by this 
name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus ” ; * a jiassago containing in 
three lines sovoral errors. Again, a 
writer in the 1ml. Antiquary (i. 680) 
.si)eaks of this supposed ongin of the 
name as “ jiretty generally accepted,” 
and proc^eeds to give an imaginative 
explanation of how it was propagated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupted form of the name, and the 
same remark would apply to Khara- 
maiKjnlam^ the ‘ hot country,’ which 
Bp. Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accurately as Ciola (i.c. Chela) 
mattdalamy but his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Gholam (or 
juirilrl, — ISoryhiim viiJgare, Pers.) is 
erroneous. 

An absurd etymolog)" is given by 
Teixeira {EeJaewn dt Harmu::^ 28; 
1610). He writes : “ Clioromddel ot 
Chore Budel, i.e. Rice Port, because of 
tho gi'eat expert of rice from thence.’^ 
Ho apparently compounds pind.) 
chauJy ‘cooked rice’ (!) and banael, t.e. 
bandar (qq-v.) ‘harbour.’ This is a 
yery good tjqie of the way etj^mologies 
are made bj’ some people, and then 
confidentlj' repeated. 


‘ Jovru. It. Soc., X.S., vol.v. 148. He bad said 
the same in earlier writings, and was apnarently 
the origiiml author of this suggestion. 
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The name is in fact Chdf ami^dala, 
the Bealm of CMfa; this being the 
Tunil form of the very ancient 
tiUe of the Tamil Kings who reigned 
in Tan j ore. This concoct explanation 
of the name was abeady given by 
W. Hamilton in 1820 (ii. 405), by 
Bitter quoting him in 1836 (Erdkmide, 
vi, 29^; by the late M. Eoinaud 
in 1845 {Eehtion, &c., i. Ixxxvi.); 
and by Sir Walter Elliot in 1869 {J. 
Etlmol. Soc., N. S., i. 117). And tW 
name occurs in the forms Cholaman- 
dalam or Solmandalam on the peat 
temple Inscription* of Tanjore (llth 
century), and in an inscription of A.ii. 
1101 at a temple dedicated to Varahas- 
vami near the Seven Pagodas. We 
have other quite analogous names in 
early inscriptions, e.f/, llamavdalmn 
(Ceylon), Clieramandalam^ Tondaiman- 
&c. 

Ghola, as the name of a Tamil people 
and of their royal dynasty appears as 
Choda in one of Asoka’s inscriptions, and 
in the Telugu inscriptions of the Chalu- 
kya dynasty. Nor can we doubt that 
the same name is represented by 2a>pa 
of Ptolemy who reigned at ’ApKarov 
(Arcot), 2a)p-i/a^ who reigned at 
■'Op^ovpa(Wariar), andthe 2wpai vo^dbes 
who dwelt inland from the site of 
Madras.* 

The word Soh\ as aiiplied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco 
Polo (Bk. iii. ch. 20), showing that 
Cholu in some form was used in his 
day. Indeed SoH is used in Ceylon. f 
And though the Ch(yroma7idel of Bal- 
daeus and other Dutch writers is, as 
pronounced in their language, am- 
biguous or erroneous, Valontijii (172(}) 
calls the country Hjola^ and defines it 
as extending fi*oiii Negapatam to 
Orissa, saying that it derived its name 
from a certain kingdom, and adding 
that 'tyumdalani is * kingdom.’ X ^o 
that this respectable writer had already 
indicated the true etymology 
of Coromandd, 

^me documents in Valentijn sjieak 
of the ‘ old City of Coromandel.’ It is 
not absolutely clear what place was so 


1 Bp. Caldwell’s Comp. Gmm., IS. etc. 
; Tennent, i. :m. 

TiftmA Irrh ^*^*‘‘*^ ^'<^«»*nonly the cornii»t< 

a after . s', o/ 

name, and vuinthdui 

an independent and mighty emj»ire." — Vul.y. 


call^ (probably by the Arabs in their 
fashion of calling a chief town by the 
name of the country), but the indica- 
tions point almost certainly to Nega- 
patam.* 

The oldest European mention of the 
name is, we believe, in the Itoteiro de 
Vasco da Oama^ where it appears as 
Chom^darla. The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronjuno da Sto. Stofano 
is however perhaps earlier still, and 
he curiously enough gives the name 
in exactly the modern form “ Coro- 
mandel,” though perhaps his C had 
originally a cedilla [Ramusio/i. f. 345 v). 
These instances suffice to show that 
the name was not given by the Portu- 
guese. Da Gama and his companions 
knew the oast coast only by hearsay, 
and no doubt derived their infoniiation 
chiefly from Mahommodan traders, 
through their “ Mooiish” intorprotor. 
That the name was in familiar Mahom- 
medan use at a later date may be seen 
from Ilowlandson’s Translation of the 
'lohfaUnl^Mujdhidlny wlior<3 wo find it 
stated that the b^ranks had built for- 
tresses “ at Moelajioor ('/.<\ Mmlapdr or 
8an Tome) and Nagapatam, an(J other 
ports of Solmondul,” showing that 
the name was used by them just as we 
use it (p. 153). Again (j). 154) this 
writer says that the Mahommodans of 
Malabar wore cut off from extra- 
Indian trade, and limited “to the 
ports of Guzerat, the Concan, SoU 
mondul, and the countries about 
Kaeel.” At p. 160 of the same work 
wo hiivo mention of “Coromandel 
and other parts,” but wo do not know 
how this is written in the original 
Arabic. Varthema (1510) has Cior- 
mandel, f.<*. Chormandvl^ but whicli 
Eden in his translation (1577, which 
probably affords the earliest English 
occurrence of the name) deforms into 
Gyromandel (f. 396 6). Barbosa has 
in tho Portuguese edition of the 
Lisbon Academy, Gharamandel ; in 
the Span. MS. tianslated by Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrloy, Ghohnendel and 
Chol'mendtr, D’Alboqucrquo’s Com- 
mentaiies (1557), Mendez Pinto (c. 
1550) and Barros (1553) have Choro- 
mandeh and Garcia De Orta (1563) 


■ e. jjr., l()7;j. “ Ilonof tin* country . . . has 1 k^- 
coine. very rich, wherefore tlie Poituguesc were in- 
duced to buihl a town on the site of the old Geiito«» 
(Jentlefee) city ChinniiniuleJan.” — Keport ou tho 
Dutch Conquests in Ceylon and b. India, hy Itykloof 
Vnn Ooem in Vnkntijn, v. (Ceylon) 234. , 
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Charamandel. The ambiguity of the 
chy soft in Portuguese and Spanish, 
but hard in Italian, seems to have led 
early to the corrupt form Ccromandely 
which we find in Parkcs’s Mendoza 
(1589), and Goromandyll, among 
other spellings, in the English ver- 
sion of Costanhoda (1582). Cesare 
Federici has in the Italian (1587) 
Chil^amandel (prtjljahly i)ronounc(Ml 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Coromandel. 
This form tlK^nc-c forward generally 
prevails in English works, but not 
without exeej)tions. A Madras docu- 
ment of 1972 in Whefder has Corman- 
dell, and HO lmv(3 the early Ikiiigal 
records in thi^ India Oftico; Dampiea- 
(1G89) has Coromondel (i. 5(M)); Lock- 
yer (ITU) has “ the (Joast of Corman- 
del: ” A. Hamilton (1727) Ghoimon- 
del (i. G'19); and a pa]Mir of about 1759 
]>ublish(<d by Dalrymjde has “ Choro- 
mandel Ooest” [Orivnt. liviurt. i. 120 
-“121). The iK)et Thomson has Cor- 
mandel : 

“all that from the tnvct 
Of woody mountaiiiH Ktretch’d throuj^h gor- 
geous Ind 

Fall onHJormni'ivVff (N)ast or Malabar.” 

SumuKT. 

The I'oi’tuguose appear to hav(3 
adhered in the main to the corrcicter 
fonn Choromandel ; c.//. Arddvio Port. 
Orivntaly fas(;. 8, ]). 480, and jKisstm. 
A Pnitestant Missionary (’’abichism, 
printed at TramiiK'bar in 1713 for the 
use of Poi’tuguese schools in India has : 

na costa dos Mahibaros (pie so chama 
Gormandel.'’ Ih'rnior has “la cote 
do Koromandel (Amst. ed. ii. 322). 
W. Hamilton says that it is written 
VhoramaiHkf in tlu' ^ladras Records 
until 1779; but this can hardly be 
correct in its generality. 

In the Ei’ench translation of Ibn 
Ratuta (iv. 142) we find CorouuunJcl , 
but this is only the ]i(?rverso and mis- 
leading manner of Frenchmen, who 
make Julius Ojosar (‘ross from 
“Franco'’ to “England.” The word 
is Ma^har in the original. 

“Corporal Forbes.” A soldiers 
grimly 3 esting name for Cholera Mor- 
bus. 

1829. “ We arc all pi-etty well, only tin* 

regiment is sickly, and a great quantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or say who comes there.” — In IShipp,^ 
McmoirSy ii. 218. 


Corral, S. An enclosure as used in 
Ceylon for the capture of wild ele- 
])hants, corresponding to the Keddah 
of Bengal. The word is Sp. corraly a 
court, &c., Port, carraly * a cattle 
])en, a paddock. ’ The Americans have 
the same word, direct from the Spanish, 
in common use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have fonnt^d a verb ‘ to corral' 
i.e. to enclose in a ])en, to pen. 

The word Kraal a]3plied to native 
camps or villages at the Cape of Good 
IIoj)e a])j)earH to bo the same word 
introduced there by the Dutch. 

The word corral is exi)lainod by 
Bluteau : “A reen])tacle for any kind 
of cattlt^, with railings round it and no 
roof, ill which respect it differs from 
Cortcy whi(^h is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states thjit the word is used 
s])eeially in ehnrehos for septum no- 
hiliuni fnni'iuLrtniiy a pen for ladies. 

c. 1270. “ When morning came, and 1 rose 
and had heard mass, I proclaimed a council 
tobehehl intheopen space (corral) between 
my house aiul tliat of ^lontaragon.” — 
Chron. of Jauivs of Arainmy tr. by Foster, 
i. 9.0. 

1972. “Al)out Mature tliey catch the 
Elephants with Coraals” (Coraleny hut 
sing. Coraat). - BafUants, Ct i/lon, 198. 

1890. ^ In Emerson Tennent’s CeploUy 
Bk. viii. ch. iv., the corral is fully de- 
scribed. 

1880. “A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
neighbourhood of a ])ermanent stream will 
form abasisof operations.” (In Colorado.) 
— Fortuiphthf Mcr.y dan., 125. 

Corundum, S. This is described 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
as including the grey and darker 
coloured opacpie crystallized specimens. 
The word a])])oars to he Indian. 
Shakespear gives Hind, hinoal, Dakh. 
hurund. Littrc attnbutes the origin 
to Skt. Jcuriiriuday which Williams 
gives as the name of several ])lants, 
hut also as ‘a ruby.’ In Telugu "wo 
have hiruvind<nn, and in Tamil kurun- 
daui for the substance in present ques- 
tion; the last is probably the direct 
origin of the term. 

c. KUjtJ. “ Cet emcri blanc se trouve par 
pierres dans nu lieu ])articulior du Roiaume, 
ct s'apelle Corind on langue Telengui.” — 
Thcirtuity V. 297. 

Cosmin, n.p. This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
1 7th centuries to a jiort on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which, must 
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lutye been near ZJosscin, if not identical 
with it. Till quite recentlj^ this was 
idl that could be said on the subject, 
but Prof. Forchhammer of Eangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
borne by Basscin, viz. Kmima or 
Kmunmnagara^ a city founded about 
the beguiling of the 5th centiiiy. 

Kusima-mandala was the western 
province of the Delta Kingdom which 
wo know as Pegu. The Burmese cor- 
rupted the name of Kusuma into Kus- 
mein and Kothein, and Alompra after 
his conquest of Pegu in the middle of 
last century, changed it to Bathein. 
So the facts are stated substantially by 
Forchhammer (see Notes on Early 
Hist, and (feoy. of Br, Burma, No. 2. 
p. 12); though familiar and constant use 
of the word Fersaim, which a})}>cars to 
bo a form of Bassvin, in the English 
writings of 1750 — 00, published by 
Daliymple (Or. Repertory, ])assim), 
seems hardly consistent with this state- 
niiint of the origin of Bassein. The 
last publication in which (Josmiu 
appears is the “ Draught of the Eiver 
Irrawaddy or Irabatty,”made in 1790, 
by Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Hymes’s 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
both Cosmin, and Fersaim or Basscin, 
some 00 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was juobably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual know- 
ledge. 


c. 11(15. .“Two shii)s arrived at the har- 
Kusuma in Arainaiia, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the ])ort 
Sapattota, over which Kurttipura])aTn was 
governor.” — J. A. .S'. Bcnyal, v<»l. xli. pt. 1, 
p. 198. 


151(5. “ Anrifiue Leme set sail rig'ht well 

^([uipiKjd, with 00 I^)rtugueae. And pur- 
suiny^ his voyaj^e he captured a junk 
belon^ng to regu merchants, wliich he 
carried ulf tt) wards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
so make a great profit. But on reaching 
the co.’ist he could not make the port of 
Martaban, and had to make the mouth of 

the River of Pegu Twenty leagues 

from the bar there is another city called 
Gosmim,', in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business. . . . ”~(7o7Tm, 'ii. 474. 

**•••• fl-nd 17 i>ersons only out 
of who were on board, being saved in the 
>oat, m^ie their way for .5 days along the 
oo^ ; intending to put into the river of 
kingdom of Pegu, there to 
India {i.e. Goa) in the king’s 
lacker ship. . . jf. p’l^^ ch. cxlvli. 

1654. “Coimyni . . the currency is the 


same in this poit that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu.”— Nunc:, 38. 

15(56. “In a few days they ])ut into 
Gosmi, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the news, aiul then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and the iieopLe 
who were dwelling there.” — C'oMf-o, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 


c. 1570. ‘‘ They go it v]> the riuer in 

foure daies ; . . . with the Hood, to a City 
called Cosmin .... whither the ( 'ustomor 
of Pegu comes to take the note or inarkes 

of eiiery man Nowe from Cosmin to 

thecitiePegn .... it is all jilaine and a 
goodly CVmntry, and in 8 dayes you may 
make your v#yage.” — (^mtr Fndcrike, in 
Hakhnjt, ii. 3(5(>-7. 


1.58.5. “ So the 5th October we came to 

CosmI, the territory of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, freiiuented liy parrots, 
tigers, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures.” — G. Bnlhi, f. 94. 


1.587. “ We entered the barre of Negrais, 
which is a l>raue bane, Jind hath 4 fadomes 
water where it hath lejist. Diree dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and stamletli ve-ry ]>leasantly, 
very well funiisluMl witl> all things .... 
the houses are all high built, set vpon great 
high postes .... for feare of the Tygers, 
whicli be very many.” -/i. Fitc/t in Jf ak- 
in t/l, ii. 390. 


Cospetir, n.]>. This is a mimo 
which used greatly to perplex iis on 
the IGtb and 17th ceutiiry maps of 
India, c.g. in Blaeii’s Atlas (c. KioO), 
ap])oaring gen(.u*ally to tin? west of tho 
Ganges Delta, (kmsidering how tho 
ge()gra]>hical names of difi’erciit agOH 
and different regif)ns soim^times get 
mixed ii]) in old nia])s, we at oikj time 
tried to trace it to tho Kan-TruTvpos of 
Herodotus, which was cerbiinly going 
far afield I The difficulty was solved 
hy the sagacity of the de(i])ly lairientod 
Prof. Blochmaiiii, who has pointed out 
(./. As, For. Btmj., xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents tho Jhuigali ge,ni- 
tive of Gajpati, ‘ I^ord of hhe])hautH,’ 
th(j traditional title of tho Kings of 
Grissa. Tho title (lajpati was that ono 
of the Four Great Kings avIio, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided tho 
earth among them in tilings when there 
was no Clnthrarartti , or IJniv'ersal Mo- 
narch (see Chuckerbutty). Gjijapati 
ruled the South ; Ascfipah (Lord of 
Horses) tho North ; Chhatramdi (The 
Lord of th(i I nihrella) the Most; 
Narapati (Lord of Men) the East. In 
later days these titles were variously 
apjiropriated (see Lassen, ii. 27-28), 
And Akbar, as w'ill he seen below. 
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adopted them names, with others of 
his own devising, for the suits of his 
pack of cards. 

There is a Baja Oajfpati^ a <;hief 
Zamindar of the countiy north of 
Patna, who is often mentioned in the 
wars of ^bar (see Elliot^ v. Ii99 and 
pastimy vi. 56 &c.) who is of course 
not to be confounded vdth the? Orissa 
Prince. 

c. 700. (?) “ In times when there was no 
Chakravartti Kinjj . . . Chen-iju (Samha- 
dvlpn) was dividecl amoni; four lords. The 
southern was the Lord of Klejdiaiits (Oaja- 
pati)&c. . .’’—Jiitrod.to tSi-yu-ki (in pclfrints 
Bouddh., ii. Ixxv. 

1553. “On the other, or western side, 
over aj^^unst the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis (oh Htnfjnhm) hold tlie Kingdom of 
Ooipetir, wliose plfiins at the time of the 
risings of the (fanges are flooded after the 
fashion of thoseof the Kivor Nile.” — Brn'ron, 
l)ec. IV. ix. caj). 1. 

This and tlie next jiassago com]>ared show 
that Barros w^is not aware that (UjHj)etir and 
(Hajpati were tlie saint*. 

,, “Of this realm of Bengalji, and of 
other four realms its neighlK>urH, tlie (»en- 
tooB and Moors of those jiarts say that Ood 
has given to each its iieculiar gift : to Ben- 
gala infantry numl)erless ; t<» the Kingdom 
of Orixa eloiihants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
most skilful in the use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of 1 )ely multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to (\ni a vast number of 
horHes.^ And so naming them in tliis order 
they give tlnsm these other names, viz. : 
Enpotify Gaspaty, Noropaty, Buajjaty, and 
Coapaty. — Jiarrogy ibid. 

[liiese titles apjiear ioha Ah raimtiy “ Lord 
of Horses ; ” G^pati ; Narnudtiy “ Lord <»f 
Men ; ” lihilpoti, “ Lord of Larth (hnmti. 
“Lord of Cattle.”] 

c. 151K). “His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with the following suits of cards. 1st. Anh- 
wapatiy the lord of ln)rses. The highest card 
represents a Kin^ on horseback, resembling 
the King of Dihli. . . 2nd. Gajpati. the 
King whose |>ower lies in the number of his 
elepTiants, as the ruler of Orisah. . , . 3rd. 
Narpatiy a King whose jamer lies in his in- 
fantry, as is the cjise with tlie rulers of 
BijiCpilr, etc.”~A?w, i. 30(1. 

c. 1590. “Orissa contains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command of Gujeputty.”— A/zern (by Glatl- 
win), ed. 1800, n. 11. 

C08S, 8. The most usual popular 
measure of distance in India, but like 
the 7ntle in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up 
to a recent date, varying much in 
different localities. 

The Skt. word is Arrosa, which also is 
a measure of distance, but origmally 


signihed * a call,’ hence the distance 
at which a man’s call can be heard.* 

In the Pali vocabulary called Ahhi- 
dliiinappadlplkay which is of the 12th 
century, the word appears in the form 
horn ; and nearly this, to, is the ordi- 
nar\' Hindi. Kuroh is a I?er8ian form 
of the word, which is often found in 
Mahommodan authors and in early 
travellers. These latter (English) 
often wTito course. It is a notable 
circumstance that, according to Wran- 
gell, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
distance bj'^ kiosses (a word which, 
considering the Bussian way of writ- 
ing Turkitm and Persian words, must 
be identical with kos). With them 
this measure is ‘ ‘ indicated by the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat.” 
KioHH is = to about 5 veratSy or 1| miles, 
in hill}^ or marshy country, but ou 
jilain gi'ound to 7 veratSy or 2J m.f 
The Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises w'hethor the form 
kOa may not have come wdth the Mon- 
gols into India, and modified the pre- 
vious Icroaa 'f But this is met by the 
(existence of the w^ord kos in Pali, as 
mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 kroana w'^ont to the yojana. 
Sir n. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the route of the Chinese 
pilgrim h^a-hian tliat the yojana of his 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 74 or 8, Fergus- 
Bon G1 ; but taking Elliot’^ estimate 
as a mean, the ancient koa would be 
1*:J miles. 

The kos as laid down in the Ain 
w'us of 5000 <jaz. The official decision 
of the British Government has as- 
signed the length of Akbar’ s Jldhl guz 
as 33 inches, and this would make 
Akbar’s kos = 2 in. 4 f. 183j yards. 
Actual measurement of road distance 
bctw'ceii 0 pair of Akbar’s koa-mindrayX 


“ It is cliai-acteristic of this region (central 
fon‘sts of Vi'ylon) tliat in traversing the forest 
tliey ealcnlate their niareh, not by the eye, or by 
ineasnres of distance, but by sounds. Thus a 
‘‘(/o;/’.s vnj" indicates a quarter of a mile: a 
“ o»(7.’.s mijr," something inoi’c ; and a im- 

jdies the sjinee over which a man can be heard 
when shouting that particular monosyllable at the 
pitch of his voice .” — Ten neat’s CqfhoLy ii. 582. In 
S. Canara also to this day sucli expressions as “a 
horn’s blow,” “ a man’s call,” are used in the es- 
timation of distances, 
t Jje N(mJ (h‘ la SifH‘/-ie, i. 82. 

J . that Royal Alley of Trees planted by 
the command of Jehan-Gnire, and continued by 
the same order for 150 leagues, witli little Pyra- 
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near Dehli, gave a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 
158 yds. 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated Jcos is about 
2 miles, but it is much less as you 
approach the N.W. In the upper part 
of the Doab, it is, with fair accuracy, 1 J 
miles. In Bundelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m. {Carnegy), or, according 
to Beames, even 4 m. Reforonco may 
be made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Priiisep^H Essays, ii. 129; and 
to Mr. Beamos’s ed. of Elliot’s Glossary 
(“ The Races of the N, W, Proviacvs'^ 

ii. 194). The latter editor remarks 

that in several parts of the country 
there are two kinds of a pahhl and 

a hacha hos, a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world ; see 
s.v. Pucka. 

c. r)00. “A pavyutih (or leaigue, see gotv) 
is two krosas.’* — Amarakosha, ii. 2, 18. 

c. COO. “ The descenciant of Kukulstha 
(/.c,, Kiinia) having gone half a kroia . — 

Rnghavamta, xiii. 79. 

c. 1340. “As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-Kurfth.” — Ibn Batata , 

iii. 9.*). 

„ “ The Sultan gave orders to assign 

me a certain number of villages 

They were at a distance of 10 KarfLhs from 
Uihii.”-/6. 388. 

c. 1470. “ The Sultan sent ten viziers to 

encounter him at a distance of ten Kors (a 
is e<iual to 10 versts). . . y -Ath. JVi- 
kitin, 2C, in India in the XVth Cent, 

., “ From Chivil to Jooneer it is 

20 Kora; from Jooneer to Beder40; from 
Beder to Kulongher, 9 Kors ; from Bcder 
to Koluberg, 9.’’ — Ibid. p. 12. 

1537. “ . . . . that the King of Por- 
tugal should hold for himself and for all his 
descendants, frcmi this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Uu- 
zerat) with all its ])rivi1eges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 2\ coucees round about 
. . .^'—Treaty in S. Botelho, Tomfx),22^. 

c. 1550. “Being all unmanned by their 
love of Raghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted .” — Jtdmdyana of 
Tidsl Das, by Grov:se, 1878, 119. 

^1616. “The three and twentieth I ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Bram- 
poore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea.”— T, Roc, 
in Purcha% i. 541. 

,t, “ The length of those forenamed 

Proymees is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 

mids or Turrets erected every lialf league.” — 
Bemur, K T. 91. 


being two English miles.”— Terry in Pur- 
chas, ii. 1468. 

1623. “ The distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos. or oor^ which 
is all one ; and every cos or corn is half a 
ferseng or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little leas than two Italian 
miles.” — P. dvUa VaBe, ii. .504. 

1648. “. . . which two Cobs are^quiva* 
lent to a Butch mile .” — Van Twisty Cren* 
Beschrijv. 2. 

1666. “ line cosse qui ost la me- 

sure des Indes pour I’espaco dea lienx, est 
environ d’une demi Jieiio.” — Thevenot, v. 
12 . 

Cossack, s. It is most probablo 
that this Russian term for tho mili* 
taiy tribes of various descent on what 
was tho S. frontier of tho Emi)iro 
has come originally from kazztik, a word 
of obscui’e origin, but which from its. 
adoption in Central Asia wo may ven- 
ture to call Tnrki. It apj)oar8 in 
Pavet do Oourteillo’s Diet, Turh^ 
Oriental as “ vagabond ; avimtarier . . . ; 
ouagre gue ses compagnons chasseni loin 
But in India it hocumo com- 
mon in the sense of ‘ a predatory 
horseman ’ and freebooter. 

1.306. “On receipt of this bad nows I 
was much clisi)irite(l, and formed t(> myself 
three plans ; 1st. That I should turn Cos- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that came to hand.”— 
of Timur, tr. by i^tewart, p. 111. 

1618. “Cossacks {Cosaerhi) . . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of ]>eople of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedience 
to no prince ; but dwelling far from cities in 
fa.stnes8es among the woods or mciuntains, 
or rivers . . . live by the liooty of their 
swords . . . employ themselves in ])en>etual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. . . As I 
have heard from them, they i>romiso theni- 
selves one day the capture of Constantinoriw, 
saying that Fate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that th^ 
have clear projihecieis to that effect. ’ P. 
della Valle, i. 614-615. 

c. 1752. “Hiskuzzaks .... weiy, like- 
wise appointed to surround and ))lnn<l^er tho 

camp of the French Hist, of Hydur 

Naik, tr. by Miles, p. 36. 

c. 1823. “ The term Cossack is used be- 

cause it is the one by which the Mahratto 
describe their own species of warfare. In 
their language, the word Cossakee (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory .”— Central 
India, 3d ed. i. 69. 
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Cofisidi 8. A courier or running 
ineKsongor. Arab. hlsicJ. 

b> 82 . “I received letters Ijy a Cosiid 
from Mr. Johnson an<l Mr. Catclipoole, 
dated ye ISth instant from Mii.nnuhnuul^ 
Hulchnnd’s residence.” - //r<///<», JJe-c. 20 th. 

lOlX). “Therefore Decemher the 2d. in 
the eveninj^, word was l)r(tn;.dit hy the 
BiNiker'to our IVesirlent, <>f a Co88et*S Ar- 
rival with bett<*rs from Court to the Vari- 
varMiy injoyninf' our iinm<-.diate Jvelease."’ 
-Or inf /toil, 41(j. 

174S. “The ’rai)pi<*H [dak runners] «in 
the road to (iaiij.am hoin;.,' ;^rown so v\- 
<ieedinKdy indolent tliat he has called them 
in, beinj,' convimuid that our jiackets may 
be forwarded mueh f;iste,r by Ga88id8 
[inountiMl fiostmen'‘.‘’j In Lont/^ j». H. 

ISOib “ I wish that you would o])eii a 
4*omniunicatioii by nutans of C088id8 with 
th(‘ fjfficer commandin;^ a detachment of 
British tr<KM»s in the fort of Sonp,diur.*‘ 
IVdfinffUni^ ii. IT/.). 


Kafiia countiy, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. 

The Jvasias seem to bo the people 
encountered ncai' Silhetby^Tbn Batuta 
j as mentioned in tlio quotation : 

1 c. 1.34G. “ The ]>er*ple of these mountains 

' resemble Turks {i.r. Tartars), and are veiy 
1 stron;^ labmirers, sf> that a slave of their 
' I'Jiee, is w’orth several of another nation.” — 
, Ihn JUitnta^ iv. 21G, 

1780. “The first thin*,' that struck my 
<ii>servation on enterinj' the arena was the 
sin^'uljirity of the dresses worn by the diffe- 
rent tribes of Cu88eahs or native. Tartars, 
;dl ilressed and armed .agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came." Hon. It. Limhnfj, in 
, L.nHof tJn 'L.s., iii. 182. 

1781h “ We understjMid the C 08 SyallS 

. who inhabit the hills to tlie north- west wm-d 
j <»f Sylhet, have committed some very darintj 
acts of vi^dence." In Sdon-Karr, ii. 218. 


Gossimbazar, n.]). Tiopcrly KaHim- 
hdzOr. A town no longcu* existing, 
whicdi closely adjoined the city of 
Murshldabad, but ])r(^ceded the latter. 
Jt was th(^ sit(‘ of oiu? of tin? most im- 
])ortiint factories of the East India. 
<k)m])any in their mercantile days, and 
was indc'od a. chi«d‘ c(‘ntr(* of all foreign 
trad(Mn Ihuigal during the ITtli cen- 
tury. Fry(‘r (l()7d), by an odd eor- 
ru])tion, calls it (\(dl( ‘Hazzar (p. JH) ; 
«eo quotation umbT Dadny. 

1G7(‘!. “ Kassemhasar, a Adllagc in the 
Kin^^dom of JUinjnUt, sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bah*s of 
Bilk; every Bale wcM^diint' a Imnder'd 
pound.” -Tnn rni< B.'P., ii. 12(1. 

Gossya. n.p. More properly A'd^^/V/, 
but now officially y\7a?s/ ; in the lan- 
guage of th(? lu^ojde tlnun.selves Id- 
tile first sylhibh^ being a prefix 
denoting tht^ plural. The name of a 
hill ])eo])le of Mongoloid character, 
<)ccu])ying the monnlains immediately 
north of Silhet in Eastern Bengal. 
Many eireumstanees in ndation to this 
}> 0 ()j)\o are of liigh inti'rest, such as 
their practice, down to our own day, 
of erecting rude stone monunamts of 
the menhir and dolmeti kind, their law 
of succession in the fenuilo line, ».^cc. 

Shillong, the niodorn seat of ad- 
ministration of th(i rroviiice of As.saui, 
and lying about midway between the 
]>roper valley of Assam and the jdain 
of Silhet, both of which are com])re- 
hciided in that goveniment, is in the 

• This gloss is a mistake. 


Gostus, s(‘(5 Putchock. 

Got, s. A light b(‘dstead. There 
is a little difficulty about tlie true 
origin of tliis word. It is universal 
as a s('a-tcrni, and in tla^ South of 
India. In Nortlau’n India its ])lacc has 
been very gem'rally takiai by charpoy 
((|.v.), and eots tljough well undor- 
.d.ood, is not in such prevalent Euro- 
p(^an use as it fornu'rly was, except as 
a]>pli(ul to l)arra(‘k furniture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words witli tliis last eharacteristu^ 
liave very fri'ipu'ntly been introduced 
from tho south. Tlu'ro arc, however, 
both in nortli and south, vtn’uacular 
words wliich may lmv»‘lod to tho adop- 
tion of llu; term eoi in their respective 
localities. In the north we have Hind. 
hhdt and Ihntwa, both used in this 
.sense, the latter also in Sanskrit; in 
the south, Tamil and Malayfil. 
a form adopted by tho Portuguese. 
The quotations show, however, no 
Hy////o-liidian use of the word in any 
form but cot. 

Tho question of origin is perhaps 
further peqdexod by tlio use of ^{untre 
as a Spanish term in tho West Indies 
(see 2\nn (^rimjJc below). A Si^anish 
lady tells us that nitre, or catre de 
t if lent (“ scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X -trestles. Catre is 
also coininon Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dietionaiy of Kill. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to bo of Indian 
origin ; unless it can be shown that 
thej" are older in Spain and Portugal 
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than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a cuiioiis analogy (probably 
accidental) to chdrpal. 

ir>r>3. “ The Camarij (Zamorin) who was 

at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle . . . .''—Dr Jiarrony 
T)ec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1557. “The kinj' commanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that s[)ot, where the 
interview was to take ])lace, all car]ieted 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covereil over with a 
silken —Alhoquerqur. Hak. Soc. ii. 

204. 

l.5lU’». “ The kiuf^ was set on a catel (the 

name of a kind of field l)etlstead) covered 
witli a cloth of wliite silk and gohl . . - 

Dffhiidii dr Chi'on. </rf Jl. J)o7ii Kutnu itcfy 
43 . 

1<)00. “ Tie retired to the liosjjital of the 

sick and intor, and there had his cell, t lie- 
walls of which were of coarse ])alnnmats. 
Inside there was a. little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thome, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a catrc of coir, with a stone for pillow ; ami 
this com pletes the inventory of the furniture 
of that house.” -L/tcaid, J'". <ln P, F. Xavin\ 
1!M>. 

1643. “ Indian bedsteads or Cadels.” — 

Vod Tmst, 64. 

1673. “. . . where did sit the Kin;^ in 

State on a Cott or lledd'—F/v/r?’, 18. 

1673, “ Upon bein^'' thus abused the said 

Serjeant Waterliouse commanded the cor- 
pr>ral, Edward Short, t(* tie Savage down 
on his cot.” - Jn WIucUt, i. 106. 

1635. “ I hired 12 stout fellows ... to 

carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion) . . .”—i/rd//r.s-, July 21b 

1633, “In th(^ East Indies, at Fort St. 
<Je(>rge, also Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-lieds and put them into the Yard.s, 
and go to sl(‘ei» in the Aiw"*- - Dumpier x 
r{>//o//r.s*, ii. I’t. iii. 

16!>0. “ . . . the Cot <)!• J^ed that was by 

. . .” -(h'iiiiifiiu, 211. 

1711. Fn Canton I’rice ( hirrent : “Bam- 
boo Cotts for Servants each ... 1 mace.” 
— Lock fur, 150. 

1704. “Notice is hereby given that .seale<l 
proposals will be. ivceived . . . for 8up])ly- 
ing . . . the different (Je.neral Hos])itals 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding.” — In 
Setou-A'nrr, ii. 115. 

1324. “I found three of the j)arty in- 
sisted ujjon accomj)anying me the first 
stage, and had despatched their camp-cots.” 
— Sccip, Eflur((, ch. iii. 

c. 13^^. “After being .... furnished 
with food and raiment, we retired to our 
quatres, a most primitive sort of couch, 
being a simple wooden frame, with a ifiece 
of canvas stretched over it .” — Tom Criuf/leH 
Loft, ed. 1363, 100. 

vva?' u** Badan was too j)oor to have 
a knat, that is, a wooden bedstead with tester 


frames and mostpiito curtains.” — Ohvinda 
Samanta, i. 140. 

Gotia., 3. A fast-sailing vessel, 
with two masts and latoou sails, om- 
ployed on the Alalabav coast. Kottiya 
IS used in Malaviilam, yet the word 
hardly ap])ears to be Indian. Blutouu 
ht)wevei‘ ui)poars to give it as such 
(iii. o90). 

1.5.52. “ Among the little islands of Cioa 

he embarked on board his fleet, which con- 
sisted of about a <lozen cotias, taking with 
him a gmod com])any of soldit'rs.” AUtuton- 
hedu^ iii. 25. See also })p. 47, 43, 223, 

c. 1530. “In the gulf of Naguna ... I 
saw some Cutias.” e Iloura, 

f. 73. 

1602. “. . . Embarking his proj)erty on 
eertaiii Cotias, which he k(^pt for that [)ur- 
poHoX—Couto, Dec. IV. liv. i. cap. viii. 

Cott8-, s. Hind. Kdltlul. A small 
land-nieasiu'o in us(^ in Bengal and 
Bahar, being the tw^imtieth part of a 
Bengal hhjah (s(h> Beegah), and con- 
taining eighty sipiari^ yards. 

1734. “ . . . An u))per I’oomed House' 

standing U])ou about 5 cottahs of ground 
. . .” — Setou-Korr^ i. 34. 

Cotton-Tree, Silk. S(H) Seemul. 

Cotwal, Cutwaul, s. A ]>olico- 
officer ; sni)orintond(‘iit of ]>()lico ; 
nativ(^ town magistrates P’rom Dors. 
KofioJ/, ‘a seneschal, a (‘ornmandant 
of a castle or fort.’ This looks as if 
it had Ix^en first taken from an Indhin 
word, Kot-nuila; but hotuo doubt 
arises whether it may Tiot have been a 
Turki t(jnn. In Tili'ki it is written 
Kataul^ Koidioal^ and seems to bo 
regard(‘d by both Vambery and Pa vet 
d(j (\)urteilio as a gtamim^ Turki word. 
V. defines it as “ Krtavl, garde df> for- 
tcvfjsse, c-hei de la garnisoii ; nomd’un 
tribu d’Ozbogs ; ” P. “ Knirtinnl, Kotd- 
wit!^ gardien d’uiie citadcdle.’’ There 
are many Turki woi-ds of analogr>u.s 
form, as karthvftl, a ve<lette, hukauuil^ 
a table -steward, yisdum/, ii ehainber- 
lain, apati’ol, vVre. In modern 

Bokhara KaUnd is a fitl(^ c-onfernid on 
a person who sujmrin tends the Amir’s 
buildings [KJiU)iiJ:ofl\ 241). 

On the whfdf> it S(;oins probable that 
the title was originally Tuiki, but was 
shaped by Indian jissocaations. 

The office of Kotnull in Wostc^rn and 
Southern India, tochnic^ally speaking, 
ceased about 1S62, when the new 
police system (\inder Act, India, V. of 
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1861 , and corresponding local Acts) was 
introduced. In Beng^ the term has 
been long obsolete. 

c. 1040. ** Bu-Ali Kotwal (of (Ihazni) 
returned from the Khilj exf>e(Iiti<)n, ftavint^ 
adjusted matterK.”— BaiAaii, in EHioL ii. 
151. 

1406-7. “ They fortified the city of 
AHtarabady where Aiml Leitii was pliiced 
with the rank of Kotwal. '' Abilurr(r:zitk\ 
in Not. et Extr. xiv. 123. 

155.3. “ The inesHaj^e of the Caniorij ar- 
riving, VaHC<> <la Gania hunled with a dozen 
followern, and was re<r(*.ivt!d ])y a noble j>er- 
son whom tliey called Catual . . .” — Barroat^ 
l>ec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572. 

■“ Nu praya Innn reged»)r do llegno cKtava 
Que na sna lingua Catual no charria.” 

(JaiiLOfHy vii. 44. 

■** There stood a Kegent of the ileahn .ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance ^Cat'ual' 
hight,” Burtoti'n Ti\ 

«blw) the plural : 

“ Mas a((ue.lles avaros Catuais 
Que o (ientilico i)ovo govertiavani.” 

Id. viii. .56. 

1016. Iloe has Cutwall paMsiin. 

1727. “ Mr. Boucher being bred a Drug- 

f ist in his Youth, i)reHently knew the 
Vuson, and carried it to the Cautwaul or 
Sheriff, and slujwed it.’’ — A. HavL ii. UK). 

1703. “The Catwal is the judge and 
«xecutor of justice in criminal cases.’' — 
Orhie (od. 1H03), i. 20. 

1812. “. . . an officer retained from the 

former system, <lenoniinated cutwal, to 
whom the general ])olice of the city and 
regulation of the market was entrusted.” - 
Fifth Ef’jMrty 44. 

1847. “TheKutwal . . . seems to have 
done liis duty r<‘solutely .and t<» the best of 
his judgment.” — (m. (K by iSir C. Napia\ 

121 . 

Couiltry, adj. This term is used 
■colloquially, and in triuh*, as an ad- 
jective to distinguisli articles })ro- 
duced in India (gonorally with a sub- 
indication of dis])aragcnicnt), from 
«uch as are inqiorted, and especially 
imported from Eurt)i)e. 1 ndeed Europe 
(q.v.) was, and still occasionally is, 
used as the contrary adjoctivo. Thus, 

* country harness * is opposed to 
‘ Europe harness ; ’ ‘ couninj - bom 

people are persons of Euroj)ean descent, 
but bom in India ; ‘ country horses 

are Indian-bred in distinction from 
Arabs, Walers (q.v.), English horses, 
and even from ‘ stud-bredsy* which are 
horses reared in India, but from fo- 
reign sires ; ‘ country ships * are those 
which are OT^Tied in Indian ports, 


though often officered by Eiu^opeans; 
country bottled beer is beer im- 

E orted from England in cask and 
ottled in India. The term, as well 
as the Hindustani deal, of which 
country is a translation, is also especi- 
ally used for things grown or made in 
India as aubatitutca for certain foreign 
articles. Thus the t^icca diaticlia in 
Bombay gardens is called ‘ Country 
gooseberry ; ’ ('’onvolndn^ batatas^ or 
sweet ])otato, is sometimes called the 
‘ country potato.’ It was, equally with 
our (piotidian root which has stolon 
its name, a foreigner in India, but 
was introduced and familiarized at a 
much earlier date. 

Thus again deal badCtm., or ‘ country 
almond,’ is a])])li(;d in Bengal to the 
nut of the Tcrnihialia Catappa. On 
r/c.s7, which is a]>plied, among other 
things, to silk, the gi*(^at Hitter {dor- 
mi tana Ifomcrua) makes the odd remark 
that deal is just Hcidc i*eversod I But 
it would be (Mpially ajiposite to remark 
that Triyon-omoivy is just Country- 
ometry reverstjd I 

Possibly the idiom may have 
been taken u]) from. the Portuguese 
who also us(^ it, v.ij. ‘ ((nt frao da terra,* 

‘ country saffron," saffiower (<l.v.), 
otherwise called bastard saffron, the 
term being also sometimes ap])lied to 
turmerick. But tlie source of the 
idiom is general, as the use of deal 
shows. Moreover the Arabic baladl, 
having the same literal meaning, is 
ap])lied in a manner strictly analogous, 
including the note of disparage! rient, 
insomuch that it has been naturalised 
in Spani.sli as indicating ‘ of little or 
no value.’ Illustrations of the mer- 
(iantile use of bciedi {i.c. baladl) will bo 
found in a not(^ to Marco VoJo, 2nd (m 1. 
ii. 370. Eor the Si)anish use w() may 
quote the Diet, of (’obarruvias (Kill) : 
“ IJaladiy the thing which is pro- 
duced at less co.st, and is of small 
duration and profit." See also Dozy 
ami Enyelmann^ 232—3. 

1510. Bdtdtfii ginger grows at a dis- 
tance of two or three league.s all round the 
city of t^alicut. ... In Bengal there is also 
much ginger of the country {iivmjircc Be- 
Ivdi).'' — Burboaa^ 220-1. 

1582.^ “ I’he Na 3 rres maye not take anye 
Countrie women, and they also doe not 
marrie .” — Caataneda (by N. L.), f. 30. 

1019. “ The twelfth in the morning 
Master Mcthmdd came from MeaaaUpatani 
in one of the Conn trey Boats.”— Prww, in 
Puixhas, i. 638. 
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1685. “The inhabitants of the Gkntoo 
Town, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Coun- 
try music.” — Whcck)\ i. 140. 

1752. “ Captain Clive did not despair 
. . . and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, 
a Serjeant who spoke the country languages, 
with a few seix>ys to reconnoitre.” — 0/var, 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). 

1709. “ I sui)ped last night at a Country 
(Captain's ; where I saw for the first time a 
specimen of the Indian taste.” — Tci(/ti})iouth, 
Mem. i. 15. 

1775. “The Moors in what is called 
Country ships in East India, have also 
their cnearing songs ; at work in hoisting, 
or in their boats a rowing.” — Fon'cst, V. to 
y. Guinea, 305. 

1793. “ The jolting springs of country- 

made carriages, or the grunts of country- 
made carriers, commonly called ^mlankeen- 
— Htiffh Boiak 14(). 

1809. “The lliijah lifwl a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit.”-— id. Vahntia, 
i. 3:50. 

,, “. . . s])lit country peas . . .” - 

Maria iimham, 25. 

1817. “Since the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive tra<le has been carried rui by 
tlie English in country shijis.”— H. 
ttf Jura, i. 210. 

Country-Captain. This is in Bengal 
tho name of a peculiar dry kind of 
<‘urry, often served as a * breakfast 
dish. AVe can only conjecturo that it 
was a favourite dish at tho table of 
the ski})pers of ‘ coauiry shills,' who 
wore thoiiiselvos c-allod ‘ coiiairy cap- 
tains,’ as in our first (piotation. In 
Madras the teriii is applied to a sjtatch- 
•'or/c dressed with f)nioiis and curry stuff, 
which is ])robably the original form. 

1792. “ But now, Sir, a Country Captain 
In not to be known from an ordinary man, 
I'l- a Christian, by any certain mark what- 
ever. '~M<((lra!i Goaritv, A]>ril 20th. 

c. 182;). “ The local name for their bu.si- 

ne.ss was the ‘(5)untry Trjule,’ the ships 
were ‘Country Ships,’ ami the masters of 
them Country Ca[»taiiis.’ Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placed before ns when dining on board these 
ve.ssels at Wham]K»a, viz. ‘Country Cap- 
Fanhoac at CanUm (1882), 

p. oo. 


Courtallum, n.p. Tho name of a 
town 111 Tinnovelly ; written in ver- 
micular Kuttalara. We do not know 
its otymologjf. 


. Covenwted Servants. This tei 

to the rogul 
Civu Service of India, whose memb< 


used, to enter into a foimal covenant 
with the East India Company, and do 
so now with tho Secretary of State for 
India. Many other classes of servants 
now go out to India under a variety of 
contracts or covoiiants, but tho term 
in question continu(\s to bo appro- 
priated as before. 

17.57. “ There being a grejit scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta, we, have 
entertainevl Mr. Hewitt as a monthly writer 
.... and beg to recommend hiiii to be 
covenanted upon this Establishment.”— 
Letter in Long, 112. 

See also Civilian, and Uncove- 
nanted. 

Covid, s. Formerly iu use as tho 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally ill value, in European settlo- 
nients not only in India but in China 
&c. Tho word is a corriqition, ])ro- 
bably an Indo-l'ortiigiicso foi-m, of tho 
Port, comdo, a cubit or ell. 

1072. “ Measures of Surat are (uily two ; 
the Lesser and the (JrcMter Coveld fpro- 
hably misprint for <^ovrn/l the former of 
27 inches English, tlie latte.r of .50 indies 
English.” -Fryer, 200. 

1720. “Item, T leave 200 pagodas for a 
tomb to Iv. enacted in the luirial place in 
form as follows. Four large, pillars, each 
to fbe SIX COVlds diigh, and six roviftn dis- 
tance one from tlie other ; tlie, top to lie 
arched, an<l on each pillar acliei iibim ; ami 
<nithe t<tp of the arch tln^ effigy of .lustice.’* 
—Tf Malta at of G/iarfea iM/rAf, Merchant in 
W/ieefer, ii. 338. ’ 

c. 1700. According to (Jrosji the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard Knglish (tlie greater 
covee<l of Fryf^r], at Madras }. a yard; but 
he says also ; ‘ At Bengal the same as at 
Surat and Madias.” 

1794. “To be sold, on very n‘asonable 
terms. About 3000 covits of 2-ineh (Htiral 
Plaiika.''^ botiihay Coarirr, duly lOtli. 

Tho moiisuro has long boon forgotion 
under this name in Bongnl, though 
used under tho native name hath. J^Vom 
Milhurii (i. 334, 341, ih:.) if sooms to 
have .survived on the AVe.st Coast iu 
the early jiart of fliis century, and 
pos.sibly may still linger. 

Covil, s. Tamil. U-v-if, ‘dod- 
hou.se,’ a Hindu tomfile; and also (in 
Malabar) a fialace. In colloquial use 
in S. India and (Viylon. Jn S. India 
it is u.se(l, es]>ecially among tho French, 
for ‘ a church ; ’ also among tho un- 
educabid English. 

Cowcolly, n.p. The name of a 
well-known light-house and landmark 
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At the entrance of the Hoogly, in hOd- 
nap^ District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Gecnhhdll, 

Oow4tch* n. The irritating hairs 
on the jjod of the cxiiiimon Indian 
climbing herb Mucuna pmriens, I). 0., 
N. O. Ltgmihmnt\ and the ])lant it- 
self. Both pods and roots an? used in 
native practice. Tlie name is doubtlosH 
the Hind, hiofiuch (Skt. k ijtihithclihn) 
modified in Hobson -Jobson fashion, 
by the ‘ stnving afbjr moaning.’ 

CowlOf s. A lease, or gnint in 
writing ; a Kale-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any writbui engagement. The 
Kmperor Sigismund gate to 

John Hush and broke? it. The word 
is Arab, hinl, ‘ w<»rd, promise?. agi*ee- 
mont,* and it luis lM?come t<3chnical in 
the Indian veniac-nlars, owing to the 
prevaltmoo of Mahommedan Law. 

ir»H8. “ 'I'lie PrcNiMcnt has by private 
ooiTwi|M>iulenu« pnxMircd a Oowle for reat- 
iiig the Town uti<l cti.stoinH <»f S. Th<iiru\” 
Whrehr. i. 17<}, 

1780. ** This Caoul was confirirn*iI by 

another Ki UK' of (iingv . . . <‘f the Bmmin 
(iaste.” — Jhinn^ I^vw Dirretortf^ 140. 

Hir A, W(*Uesl(>y t»ften uses tho word 
in his Indian hdiers : Tims : 

1800. “One tindah of brinjarries . . . 
has sent t<» no* f<ir cowle . . — WefUn^h 

ton /Mtp. (ed. lSd7). i ^'0. 

1804. “On my arrival in the neij'libonr- 
htMul of the ptitdh 1 <*lfer«*d 0OWl6 to tl»e 
inhabitaiitN.'' Du. ii. liKl. 

Cowry, s. Hind, htnrl {hnuji), 
Mahr. hirnt/l, Sansk, kajmrda^ and 
kiijxtrdihi. The small white sliell, 
Vgpraeit ‘mom tu, current as money ex- 
tensively in parts of S. Asia, and of 
Afnca. 

By fjir the most ancitmf mention of 
shell currom*y (anues from Chinoso 
litoratuiv. It is nuMitiom^l in tho 
famous “Tributeof Yu ” (or Yu-Kuw/) ; 
in tho Shn^Kunj (about the 14th cent. 
B.O.) ; and in the “Book of Poetry" 
(Shi- King), in an ode of tho 10th cent. 
B.c. Tho Chinoso soom to have adontotl 
tho use from tho aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they oxtendetl tho sys- 
tem to tortoise-slioll. and to other 
ohells. tho cowr\^ I'omaining tho unit. 
In 3U8 B.C., the King of Tsin, the 
supply of shells failing, suppn^ssed tho 
cowry curnmey, ana issued copper 
coin, already adopted in other states 
of China, the usurper Wang Mang, 


who ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to revive 
the old systems, and issued rules in- 
stituting, in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
five of smaller shells, the value of all 
liased on tho cowry y which was worth 
3 cash.* 

The currency of cowries in India 
dwis not soem to be alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author. It is men- 
tionejl by Mas’udi ((?. 943), and their 
use for small change in the Indo- 
Chinese countries is repeatedly spoken 
of l)y Marco Polo, who calls them 
fnmrahvm, the name by which this 
kind of shell was kno^nl in Italy (;>or- 
rrfi(tnt) and Franco. When the Ma- 
hoinmedans conquered Bengal, early 
in tho 13th century, they found the 
ordinary^ currency composed exclu- 
sively of rmvrics, and in some remote 
districts this contimiod to tho begin- 
ning of tho present century. Thus, 
up to IKOl, the whole revenue of the 
Silhet District, amounting then to 
Ks. 2^1090, was ludlectod in these 
slndls, Imt by 1813 tho whole was 
realised in sjiecie. Interesting details 
in connexion with this subject are 
given by the Hon. Eobori Lindsay, 
who was one of the early Collectors of 
Silhet [Liv€$ of fhv LhuhaySy iii. 170). 

Tho Sanskrit vocabulary called 
TrikandowHlta (iii. 3, 20()), makes 20 
kupardika (or /,7//fr7s)=| pana; and 
this value .si'ems to have boon pretty 
eonstunt. Tho cowTy table given by 
Mr. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agnjcs that given by 

Milburn as in ('alc,utta use at the 
lM*giiiiuiig of this century, and up to 
187)4 or thereabouts it continued to bo 
the same : 


4 kourU =1 (fiinda 
20^a/e/e.s=l pan 
4 }>an =1 Hua 

4 ftinoi =1 kahany or about \ rupee. 


This gives about 5120 cowries to the 
Kui)ee. AVe have not met with any 
denomination of cuiTency in actual 
use below tho cowiy, but it will bo 
^n that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
Pai-kos, two such are indicated. It is 
however, Hindu idiosyncrasy to in- 
dulge in imaginary submultiples as 
well as imaginary multiples. See a 
jjaitillel under Lack. 


Coui^nt Professor Terrien de la 
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In Bast&r, a secluded inland stal^ 
between Orissa and the^ Godaveiy, in 
1870, the following was the prevailing 
table of cowry currency, according to 
Br, Hunter’s Gazetteer : 

20 kauris horl 

12 horis =l (iiu/anl 

12 dugduis^X Eupeo, i.e. 2880 cowries. 

Here wo may remark that both the 
jpan in Bengal, and the duydrii in this 
secluded Bastar, were originallv the 
names of pieces of money, though now 
in the respective localities they repre- 
sent only certain quantities of cowries. 
For pan see under Fanam; and as 
regards diujdul see Thomases Ratan 
Kings of pp. 218, 219. 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England in c<msiderablo quanti- 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 

“For this purpose,” says Milburn, 
“they should be small, clean, and 
white, with a beautiful gloss ” (i. 273). 
The duty on this importation was 
£53 16s. 3f/. per cent, on the sale 
value, with J added for war-tax. In 
1803, 1418 cwt. were sold at the E. I. 
auctions, fetching £3,626 ; but after 
that few were sold at all. In the 
height of slave-trade, the great mart 
for cowries was at Amsterdam, where 
there were spacious warehouses for 
them (see the Voyage, <Jcc., quoted 
1747). 

c. A. I). 943. “ Tradin'? affairs are parried 

m with cowriea {af-wada'), which are the 
noney of the country.” — Mtts’udt, i. 385. 

c. 1020. “These isles are divided into 
wo classes, accord in, !? to the nature of their 
hief products. Tiie one are called Dewa- 
Caudha, ‘the Isles of the Cowries,’ because 
f the cowries that they collect on the 
ranches of coco- trees ])lanted in the sea.” 
-AWtraril, in J. A«., Ser. IV. tom. iv. 26fi. 
c. 1240. “It has been narrated on this 
ise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
lim [shell) is current in ]>lace of silver, 
le leaat mft he used to best()w was a Ude of 
luns. The Almighty mitigate his punish- 
ent [in hell] ! ” — by Ba- 
Hy, 555-6. 

c. 1350.^ “ The money of the Islanders (of 
3 Maldives) consists of roiories {al-wadd*). 
ley so style creatures which they collect in 
i sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore, 
e flesh wastes away, and only a white 
41 remains, 100 of these shells are called 
ifud 700 fdl ; 12,000 they call kutUi ; 

1 100,000 hwstn. Bargains are made with 
w ^wries at the rate of 4 hiistvb for a 
1 dinar.* Sometimes the rate falls, and 


* This would be about 40,000 fur a rupee. 


12 bi^u are exchanged for a gold dinar. 
The islanders barter them to the i>eo]»le 
of Bengal for rice, for they also form tho 

currency in use in that country 

These cowries serve also for barter with the 
negroes in their own land. I have seen 
them sold at Mali and (lugn [on the Niger] 

! at the rate of 1150 for a gold dinar.’’ — Jbu 
Batuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. “ A man on whom I could rely 
assured me that he saw the ])oople of one of 
the chief towns of the Said emi)loy as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-i>riced articles 
of prt)vi8ion, kaudas. which in Egypt are 
known as wnda, just as ])eople in Egypt use 
fnJitR — Makriziy S. de Sary, Vhrnt. Arabv, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

1554. At the Maldives : “ Cowries 12, 
make one cota ; and 4J cotas of average size 
weigh 1 quintal; the big ones something 
more.” — A. Nunes, 35. 

„ “In those isles .... are certain 
white little shells which they call cauris.” 
— Castauheda, iv. 7. 

1561. “Which vessels {(hnidra^, or ])alm- 
Wf)od boats from the Maldives) coino lotuled 
with coir and oaory, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in 
such abundance that whole vessels are laden 
with them, and which make a great trade 
in Bengala, where they are current as 
money. ”--C'o»TW, I. i. 341. 

1586. “ In Bengal are current those little 

shells that are fouiul in the islands of Mai* 
diva, called here courim, and in Portugal 
— Hassctti, ml)e (ruberwith, 205. 

c. 1610. “ Les marchandises qu’ils portent 
le plus souvont sont ces petites coquilles des 
Maldives, dont ils chargent tows les ans 
^and nombre de nauires. ( ’eux des Mal- 
dives les ap])ellontJ^o/.v, etlesautrcs Indiens 
CavLTy.^'—Pmtrd de la V(d, i. 517 ; see also 
p. 165. 

1672. “Cowreys, like sea-shells, come 
from Siam, and the Philipi)ine Islands.” — 
Fri/ct\ 8(i. 

1683. “The Ship Britannia— from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived befoie, the Fac- 
tory ... at their first going ashore, their 
first salutation from the natives was a 
shower of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 
of their Men were wounded, which ina<le 
them immediately return on board, and by 
ye mouths of their Guns forced them to a. 
complyance, and iiemiission to load what 
Conries they would at Markett l^i ice ; s(» 
that in a few days time tlu*y sett sayle from 
thence for Surrat with above 60 Tunn of 
Cowryes.”— JfiTec/r/c#, J uly 1. 

1705. “ . . . Coris, qui sont des i>etits 

coquillages. *---LnilUcr, 245, 

1727. “The Couries are c{iu'.?ht l)y put- 
ting Branches of C-oeoa-init trees with 
th^r Leaves on, into the Sea, and in 
five or six Months the little Shell-nsh 
stick to those leaves in (.’lusters, \\bich 
they take off, and digging Pits in the Sand, 
put them in and cover them up, and leave 
them two or three Years in the Pit, that the 
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Fifth m»v iiutrefy) and then they take them 
out of the Pit, and barter them for Rice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipmng bring 
from BaUamre in Orimi near B€n(/af. in 
which Countrieft Conrief paw for Money 
from 2500 to 3000 for a nufiee, or half a 
Crown Ham, i. 349. 

1747. “Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
eowriei w<»uld tmrchamt a cargo of five or 
nix hundred Negroes : but those lucrative 
times are n<iw no more ; ami the Negroes 
now set such a value on their coiintrjmieii, 
tliat there is no nucIi thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tiins of oowrieK. 

“As payments in this kind <*f h|K<cie arc 
attended with some intricjwy, the Negroes, 
though HO simple as to sell one another for 
ahells, have contrived a kind of cop|»er 
vciMtel, holding exjictly lOH isninds, which is a 
great dispatch to buHiness.'’ — A Voftatfr tothr 
Id. of Ceftfon uu fnmr*i a l>atrk Imluiman in 
t/u> year 1747, Arc., Ac. Written by a Dutch 
fjleiitleimin. Tnuisl. &c. L»mdon, 1754, pp. 
21 22 . 

1753. “ (hir Hon’blc Mjisters having cx- 
wessly dirt'Cted t(;n bnis of couriei to be 
laden in each (»f their Khi])H homeward 
iKtuiid, we iirdered the Secretary t<> prepare 
a piHttest against Captain (Vxikii for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non.”- In /xm/A 41. 

1702. “The trade of the salt and 
irots/ ill the (Mmela of Sillet, has f<tr a long 
tiinolieen granted to me, in consideration of 
which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 caoinat 
of oowriat. . . .’’—Native Letter to Nabob 
in Van i!littai% i. 20.3. 

^ 1770. “ . . . . millions of millions of 

lirt^H, )>ounds, ruiK*es, and cowriei.'* — //. 
WaffMtU'tt Intti’rKf v. 421. 

1780. “ We are informed that a t^ipjier 
Onnage is now on tlie (’ari>et . . it will 

be of tlie greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally alsflish the tnule of Cowriei, 
which for a long time has formed h(> exten- 
sive a field for deception anvl fraud. A 
greviance (s/V) the j)oor has long groan’d 
under.” — Jinajaf (fazettc^ April 

29th. 

1780. In a (’alcntta (burette the rates of 
tmymont at Ihiltah Ferry are stated in 
llujiecs, Annas, Pm/m, and (funtla4 (f.f., 
of Ooicrugf see above).— In (SiUni’Karr, i. 

140. 

1803. “ I will continue to |»ay, without 
demur, to the said Ciovernment, as my 
annual ptMa^h or tribute, 12,000 kaktumof 
cowriea in three instalments, as s{)ecied 
herein below.” -P/Yaf// Kniiagtount by the 
Kajah of Kitta Keonghur, u Tributary 
aulsirdinate to Cuttack, Kith December, 
1803. 


not quite a farthing in the rupee ! ” ♦— T»e 
PilgHm {hy Fanny Parkes), I 278. 

c. 186.5. “ Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
manage b) play heads and tails for oowriM 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not to 
be found.’*— iTtWtf’s Fortum^ ch. iv. 

1883. “Johnnie found a loveljr eowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
walking on a rf>ck, with its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
with chenille fringe.” — Letter (of Miss 
North’s) from Settehf'ih' JnhDielit in Fall Mall 
(iazeitc, Jany. 21, 1884. 

Cowry, s. Used in S. India for tbe 
yoke to carry burdens, the bhanffi 
(<j.v.) of Northern India. In Tamil, 
iV:c., kavdfll. 

Cowtails, s. The name formerly 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euiihoniously call chowries, q.V. 

c. 1<K»4. “These Ele] /Hants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
TiM, wliite and very dear, hanging at their 
Kars like great Mustachoes. . .” — Bernier^ 
K.T. 84. 

1774. “ To send one or more pair of the 
cattle which 1 /ear what are called cowtaill.” 
-■Wanxn HattlinifHa Instruction to Bogle, 
in Markham's Tibet. 8. 

„ “There are plenty of oowtailed 
Cows (!), but the weather is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal.”— ibid. 52. 

“C’ow-tailed co\vs” seem analogous to 
the “dismounted mounted infantry” of 
wluun we have recently heard in the Suakiii 
campaign. 

1784. In a ‘ List of Imi/orts probable from 
Tibet,’ we find “Cow Tails.”— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 4. 

„ “From the northern mountains 
are imported a number of articles of com- 
uieix'c. .... The ])rincipal . . . are . . . 
musk, cowtails, honey , . . .” — Gladwin^s 
Aijeen Akbery (ed. 1800), ii. 17. 

Cran, s. Pers. hrdn. A modem 
Persian silver coin, worth about a 
franc, being the tenth part of a toman. 

If^. “ A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the court-yard, driven by one mule- 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . • . 
which jingled pleasantly as they were placed 
on the ground. These sacks were afterwards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35,000 silver krans. The one 


1833. “ May Ist Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Messrs, (rould iwd 
Campbell would pay a dividend at the rate 
of nine pundaha, one cowrie, one catog, and 
eighteen teet. In every sicca riq/ee, on and 
after the 1st of Juno. A curious dividend, 


* A Kag would seem here to be equivalent to i 
of a cowry. Wilson, witli (?) as to its origin,exp]ains 
It as “a small division of money of account, less 
than a gntuUx of Kauris.” Til is properly the 
s<^iuum seed, applied in Bengal, Wilson says, 
in account, to of a kauri." The Table a^ld 
pndmbly thus run : 20 til = i Idg, 4 fato =: i kauri, 
and so forth. And 1 niiiee 400,000 til I 


Kahttn, see abo\'esl280 cowries. 
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are several good views of Crangonoro 
as it stood in the 17th coiitmy. 

c. 774. A.i).* “We have ^dven as eternal 
possession to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within the river-mouth of Codan||a> 
lur .” — Copper Charter^ see Madr.Journ. xiii, 
(Before 1500). f “ I Erveh Barmen . . . 
sitting this day in Canganur. . . .’’ --(ilffi- 
dras Journal, xiii. pt. ii. ]). 12). This is 
from an old Hebrew translation of the 8th 
century copper grant to the Jews, in whicli 
the Tamil nas “The king . . . Sri Bhaskara 
Ravi Varman . . . on the day when he was 
pleased to sit in Muyiri-kddu. . . .’’—thus 
identifying Mui/iri or Muziris with Cran- 
ganore.t 

1 498. ‘ * QuorongoUz bob mgs to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Christian ; it is 3 
days distant from Calecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,0(X) figliting 
men ; here is much i)e])per, . , — lioteh'o 

de Vanco da Gaum, 108. 

1503. “ Nostra autem regio in qua (Jhris- 
tiani commru’antur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urbes, (luarum tres 
celebres sunt et fimue, Carongoly, Palor, 
et Cohm, et alije illis i>roxim}e sunt.” — 
Ijetter of Ncstoiuait Ji{nhops on mission to 
India, in Assanani, iii. 594. 

1516. “. . . . a i>lace called Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live Ml it (lentiles. Moors, Indians, and 
Jews, and (’hristians of the doctiino of St. 
Thomas.”— 154. 

c. 1535. “Crancanor fu antichamente 
honorata, e buon iM>rto, tion m<)lte genti . . . 
la citta e grandt;, ed honoratii con gra traf- 
fico, auilti che si facesse Cochin, co la venuta 
di Portoghesi, nobilo.” — S<ntuimrio dc^Ref/ni, 
&c. Rammio, i. f. 332i’. 

1554. “ Item, . . . pai<l f(>r the mainte- 
nance of the boys in the College, which is 
kept in Cranguanor, by charter of the King 
our Lord, annually 100,000 rcUt . . . 
BotcUm, Tombo, &c. 27. 

c. 1570. . prior to the introduction 

of Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadungaloor.” — 
Tohfat-ul-MuJahidcen, 47. 

1572. 

“ A hum Cochin, e a outro Cananor, 

A qual Chale, a qual a ilha da pimenta, 
A qual Coulilo, a (lual da Cranganor, 

E os mais, a ([uem o inais serve e con- 
tenta . . .” Caimcs, vii. 35. 

1614. “The Great 
came aboord . . . and 
suaded vs to stay a day 
send to the Samorino, t 
si^ng a Castltj of the 
in Furchas, i. 531. 


Samorine’s Deimty 
I . . . tiamestly j,ier- 
or twa till he might 
h(}n at Crangelor, be- 
Portugals. Prytow, 


muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.” — MS. Letter from 'Co?. Baiemia- 
CItampain, R.E, 

Cranchee, S. Beng. haramhl. This 
app^rs peculiar to Calcutta. A kind 
of ricketty and sordid carriage resem- 
bling, as Bp. Heber says below, the 
skeleton of an old English hackney- 
coach of 1800 — 35 (which no doubt 
was the model), dravni by wretched 
jionies, harnessed with rope, and 
standing for native hire in various 
parts of the city. 

1823. “ .... a considerable number of 

‘oaranchies,’ or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our own 
country.”— i. '28 (ed. 1844). 

1834. “ As Lady Wroughton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the riglit, a 
kuranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
passed her at full siieed.”— TAc Baboo, i. 

Cranganore, n.p. Properly (ac- 
cording to Dr. Gundert), KoduivnHr, 
more generally Koduiigalnr; an ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical 
with the Muy iri-khodu of an ancient 
copper-plate inscription,* with the 
Movfiplff of Ptolemy’s Tables and the 
Perijuus, and with the Muziris primum 
emporium Indiae of Pliny. f * ‘ The tra- 
ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of the Kerala Ulpatti (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodimgaldr the residence of the Peru- 
m&ls (ancient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the first resold; of Wostoin shipping” 
'Dr. Gundert in Madras Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
mrlicst settlement of Jew and Chris- 
;ian immigrants. It is iirominont in 
ill the earlier narratives of the 16th 
M3ntur5% especially in connexion with 
he Malabar Christians; and it was 
he site of one of the 7 churches alleged 
n the legends of the latter to have 
)een founded by St. Thomas.J Cran- 
;anor was already in decay when the 
Portuguese arrived. They eventually 
stablished themselves there with a 
trong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
ook them in 1662. This fort 
1^8 dismantled by Tippoo’s troops in 
<90, and there is now hardly a trace 
jft of it. In Baldaeus {Malabar und 
CTomindsl, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 

* 8^ Madras Journal, vol. xiii. p. 137. 

t Bk. Vi. cap. 23 or 26. 

X Ind. Antiquary, iii. 309, 


^ This date is givou by Dr. Burucll in IndUin 
Antiffuary, iii. 315. 

t As above, ]>. j r * 

t An iaentillciition afterwards verified l»y tra- 
dition ascertaiuetl on tbe spot by Dr. Burnell. 
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c. 1806. ** In like manner the Jews of 
K n ng bfr (Cran^anore), obMenln}; the 
weakneMH of the Htlinuri . . , ma^le a great 
many MahoniedaiiH drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom , . K/t/m (viTitinf^ of 

evenUt in 10th conturv) in EUioty viii. 3H8. 

See Shinkali (which article nhould be 
read with thie). 

Craany, k. In llongJil commonly 
nsod for u clerk writing English, anti 
thence vulgarly ajiplietl gtmt^rically to 
the East Intliuns, or half-caHto cuihs, 
from among wdiom English copyists 
are chidiy iHicruiltnl. The original is 
Hind. karCtnl, which Wilson d<?rivt!s 
from Skt. htruiiy ‘a doer.’ Karana ih 
also the mime of ontj of tho (so-calltsl) 
mixt castes <jf tho Hindus, sprung 
from a Sudra inothtir and Vaisya 
father, oi- (actrtmling to others) from a 
pure Kslmtriya mother by a father t»f 
dogi’aded Ivsliatriya origin. The t>c-cu- 
pation <»f the membt^rs of this mixt 
caste is that of writers and accountants. 

The word wiis ])robahl)' at one time 
applied by nativt's to tht*. junior imuu- 
Ikth of tile (.’ovonanted (.’ivil Service — 
“ WrittTs ” as tlu’y were designated. 
See the tjuotatioiis from tho **<SVir 
Mutaijhfrui " and from Hugh Iloyd. 
And in our own remeiubrauce th(‘ 
‘‘Writers’ lUiildiiigs” in (.’alcutta, 
where thos(^ young gentlemen at one 
time wcTo <|U.U'ter(‘d(u range of apart- 
ments which has now been transfigured 
into a s]d(‘ndid seri('s of public oifice.s ; 
but, wisely, has Ism'U ki‘])t to its old 
naua*). was known to the natives us 
KarOhl hi JUlrik, 

c. l.V»0. “They have tho custom that when 
a ship arrives fniin India or elsewhere, the 
hIavi's of th(‘ Sultan . . . canv with them 
ctunpletc Huits . . . for the or skip- 

|M^r, and for the klriknl, who is the ship's 
clerk.”— 7fni Jlatuta, ii. IPS. 

,, “Tho second day after onr ar- 
rival at the jHirt of KaiKikari, the ])riiiCfSM 
empaled tin* inikhtHlah (or skij)por), the ki- 
Tftnl, «)r clerk. . . .” Ih. iv. 2 ."h). 

c. “Tho Karranl is a wTitor who 

kooi^s the accounts of the ship, and serve.s 
4>«t tho watt'r to tho passengers .” — Ain 
{BMtmanv), i. 280. 

c. 1610. “ Le Secretaire s’a]K‘lIe oaraiu 

. . . ,^^~~Pftrani dc ht Vaf. i. 152. 

c. 1781. “ llie gentlemen likewise, other 

than the Militaiy, wh<» are in high edifices ami 
employments, have amongst tlieinselves de- 
grees of service and wt>rk, wliich have not 
c<une minutely to iny knowleilge ; but tho 
whole of them collectively are calleil 
Curanis.” —The Ji<cir MuUiqhcnnf ii. 543. 

1703. ‘ ‘ But, as Gay has it, example gains 
where precept fails As an cncimrogement 


therefore to my brother ermnniet, I will offer 
an instance or two, which are remembered as 
g(MHl (’omimny’s jokes. Bof/d, The 
Jiidian Olmrrcr^ 42. 

1810. “The Cranny, or clerk, may be 
either a native Armenian, a native Portu- 
gu#?se, or a Bengallee.”— ITiffiawwon, V,M, 

i. 200. 

1834. “Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
mi»eeM. The Crany will write your evidence, 
t!aptain Forrester .” — The Baboo, i. 311. 

Crape, «. This is no oriental word, 
though cnip(? cotnos from China. It 
is tho French crc//c, i.e, cresjtt, Lat. 
vri.ytHs, moaning fnz;!e(l or minutely 
curled. As tho word is givon in a Ifitli 
ccntuiy quotation by Littrc, it is pro- 
bable that the name was first applied 
to a lOuropeaji texture. 

“ I own i>erha}w I might desire 

Some shawls of tnie Cashmere— 

Some narrowv crapes of C!hina silk, 
Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.” 

O, W. Nahncity ^ CoiitentmcntJ* 

Crease, Cris, A kind of dagger, 
which is th(» (diaract(?ristic weapon of 
tho Hahiv nations ; from the Javanese 
name of tho wca])on, adopted in Malay, 
viz. krU, hirlH, or krvs (see Favre, 

I fid, Juraimis-Franf/aiSy 137 b., Craw^ 
furd's Mala If I fid. s.v., thmsZy Jav- 
aanM'li-^Fedirl. WoordeahodCy 202). Tho 
word has bi'mi g(*nerulisod, and is often 
applied to analogous weapons of other 
nations, as ‘ an Arab rrease,’ &c. It 
seems jwobablo that the Hind, wonl 
hirirh, apj)li('(l to a straiglit sword, and 
now almost s]>e(afically to a sword of 
Kuro))eiin make, is identieiil with the 
Malay word krls. See the forai of the 
latter word in Barbosa, almost exactly 
kirich. i’erhaps Tiirki klllch is tho 
original. 

If lleinaud is right in his transla- 
tion of tho Arab ltd at ions of tho 9tli 
and 10th e(‘nturios, in correcting a 
reading, otherwise unintelligible, to 
kh% we shall have a very early adop- 
tion of this word by westeni travellers. 
It occurs, however, in a jiassage relat- 
ing to Ceylon. 

c. 1)10. “ Formerly it was common enough 
t<» 8tH3 in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasjmig in his hand 
a khri, /. r., a dagger )>eculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and shari^ned 
to the finest edge. The man would lay 
hands <»n the weidthiest of the merchants 
that he found, take him by the throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, and 
finally dnig him outside of theto\>Ta. . . .” — 
jRdation, «tr.. par Beinattdy p. 126 ; and dee 
Arabic text, p. 120, near bottom. 
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1616. “They are girt with belts, and 
carry da^frors in their waists, wrought with 
rich inlaid work, these they call querix.** — 
Barbota, 193. 

1552. “And the quartermaster ran up 
to the toil, and thence beheld the son of 
Timuta raja to bo standing over the Captain 
Major with a crishalf drawn.** — CastanMa, 
ii. 363. 

1572. 

“ . . . . assentada 

JA no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 

Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 

As settas venenosas que fizeste ! 

Os crises, com que ja tevejo armiida,’* . . 

CamOcgt X. 44. 

Thus Englished ; 

“ . . . so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight ! 
The iioysoned arrows w'hich thine art 

supidies, 

the arises thirsting, as I see, for fight. . .” 

Burton. 

1580. A vocabulary of “W<»rdes of the 
naturall language of laua ” in the voyage of 
Sir Fr. Drake, has Gricke, ‘a dagger.’ — 
Hakliujiy iv. 24G. 

15>^)-88. “ The custom is that w’henever 

the King (of Java) doth die . . , the wives 
of the said King . . . every ono with a 
dagger in her hand (which <laggor they call 
a crese, and is as sluu']> as a razor) stab 
themselves t(» the heart.” — Cuvittdiah. in 
HakL iv. 337. 

1591. “ Furthermore I enjoin and order 

in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
Bervant go armed wdiether it be with stjivtjs 
or (higgers, or crisses.” -Prod, of Virrrotf 
Mathuu^ tVAllHKiucrquc in Archir. Puri. 
Oricntalf fasc. 3, j). 325. 

1598. “In the Western iiart of the Island 
(Sumatra) is ManancaLi where they make 
Poinyards, wdiidi in India are called Cryses, 
which are very well accounted and esteemed 
of.” — Liusrhotcn, 33. 

1<»02. “ . . . . Chinesische Dolchen, so 
sie CrU nennen.” — UaUias^ i. 33. 

c. 1610. “Ceux-laont d’ordinaire. a leur 
coste vn poignard ond^ qui s’aiadle cris, et 

a ui vient d’Achen eii Sumatra, dc laua, et 
e la Chine .” — Ptfrard dc la Val, i. 121 ; also 
«ee ii. 101. 

1634. ‘ * Malay os crises, Arabes alf anges. ” 
— Malaca Canquigtada, ix. 32. 

1686. “ The Cresset is a small thing like 
^PBggonet which they always wear in War 
or Peace, at W»)rk or Play, from the greatest 
of them bi the poorest or meanest iierson.” — 
Davipici\ i. 337. 

1690. “And as the Japanners . . . rip 
up their Bowels withaCric . . .” — OvinfjtoUf 
173, 

1727. “A Page of tw'clve Years of Ago 
• . . (said) that he would shew him the Way 
to die, and with that took a Cress, an<l 
himself through the body.” — A. Ham. 


1770, ** The ])eople never go without a 
iioniard which they call cris.”— 

(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

c. 1850-60. “They (the English) chew 
hashish, cut themselves with ixusoned 
oreaset . . . taste every ijoison, buy every 
secret.’* — Eineraon, Etajlisk Traits. 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
criiada, a blow with a cris (soo Cos- 
tanheda, iii. 379). And in English wo 
find a verb to ‘ crease ; ’ soo in Pur- 
chas, i. 532, and this : 

1604. “This Boyhog w^e tortured not, 
because of his confession, hut crysed him.” — 
Scot's Discourse of lam ^ in Parchasy i. 175. 

Also in Braddol’s Abstract of the 
Sijara Malayu : 

“ He was in consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
fl<»wed on the ground, but his body dis- 
ap])eared miraculously.” — Si java Mala uu. in 
J. lad. Arch. v. 318. 

Credere, Del. An old morcantilo 
tenn. 

1813. ^ “ Del credere, or guaranteeing the 
respoiisibilit}^ of j^ersons to whom g(»ods 
were sold, — commission 'f ])er cent.” — Mil~ 
huruy i. 235. 

Preole, S. This word is never used 
by the English in India, though tho 
mistake is somotiinos made in Eng- 
land of supi)()sing it to bo an Anglo- 
Indian term. Tln^ original, so far as 
wo can learn, is Si)au. criolhy a word 
of uncertain (etymology, whence tho 
French craolv, a poi’son of Phirop(!an 
blood but colonial bii'th. See Skeat, 
who concludes that criol/o is a negro 
corruption of criadiltoy dim. of criadOy 
and is = ‘ little iiursling.’ 

Crocodile, This word is seldom 
used iu India ; alligator (tf-v.) being 
tho tenn almost invarialdy employed. 

c. 1328. “There be also coquodriles, 
which are vulgarly called calratijr* . . . 
These animals ])e like lizards, and have 
a tail stretched twer all like unto a 
lizard’s,” etc . — Friar Jordanusy p. 19. 

lolK). “ One Crocodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an Alihamttay that 
is a chained company of eiglit (»r niin^ slaves ; 
but the indigestmle Iron paid hiiii his wages, 
and murthered the mMvihcrGv." - A ruirew 
Battel (West Africa) in Pinrhag, ii. 985, 

Orore, S. On(3 liUTi(li'(?d hikhSy i,e,, 

10,000,000. Thus a croie oi' rupees 
W'as for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a milliou sterling. It 

mhntrir, ‘ u <;()ckatric«.' 
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liad onco been a good deal more, and 
hae now been for some years a good 
deal losA ! 

The Hind is /raror, Sansk. hofi, 

c. 1315. **KaleM Dewar, the niler of 
Ma*bar, enjoyed a highly iwoKixjrotni life . . . 
Hia conerH were ro]>lete with wealth, ine«>* 
much that in the city of Mardi (Madura) 
there were 1200 ororea of gfdd de^Kwited, 
every crore >>eing efjual to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thousand 
dinifra.” — in Eltiot. iii. 52. 

N. B. — The rtiiuling of the word rmr ih 
however doubtful here (see note by Klliot, 
inliKo). In an V cane the value of crore is 
misstaUvl by WasKrif. 

c. 1343. “'Fhey told me that a certain 
Hindu fanned the revenue <»f the city and 
its territorieH (DaulaUibad) birl? karor . . . 
as for the kar6r it is eouivalent to 100 /olvr, 
and the lak to 100,000 <Unarh.’‘ — Jhn BatutUt 
iv. 41^. 

c. IJkV). “Tn the couixo of three years 
ho had nii.saiittro|»riattMi about a kror of 
taohiH fnun tlie itjvenue.” — 

Jiartn, in Kllintf iii. 247. 

O . 151K). “ Zealous xuid upright men were 

put in charge <»f tluj revenues, e.Jich over one 
Xrdr of dams.” (Tlit'se, it api)earH, were 
called krorh.) - Ain-i‘AhfMtn\ i. 13. 

1000. “The King’s yeorely Income t»f 
his ('rowne liund is tiftie Cron <»f 
every Cron is jvn hundred Jj^rkes, and every 
X/fek is an humired thousand Jtupiax.^' — 
JiftiekiiiH ill J*uirh(u% i. 210. 

102S. “The revenues of all the territories 
inidiT the KmiMU'orH <»f I)ehli liiuounts, iic- 
conlin^ to the ]b»yal registers, to six arfm 
and thirty krors of ilauis. One arb is ccjual 
to a hundred krori (a kiy>r l>eing ten 
millions) and a hundred Kntrtt of da not are 
equivalent to two krorti and fifty lacs of 
ruiwes." Muhammad Sharif Hauali^ in 
JClliot, \{i. m, 

lOlK), “ 'I’he JValntlt or ( bu'ernour of Bcnaal 
was re]mted to have left behiiul him at bis 
Death, tw'enty Couroni of Koupies: A 
kourou is an hundred thousand lacks.’' — 
OvintUou^ 130. 

1757. “ In eonsidenitioii «»f the losses 

which the English Company have sustained 
... I will give them <»ne crore of rujieeH.’’ — 
ii. 102 (ed. 1803). 

c. 1785. “Tlie revenues of the city of 
Docca, once^ the capital of Bengal, at a 
low estimatiitn amount annually to two 
kherore.” — Carmecioli's Life of i. 172. 

1707. * ‘An Englishman, f or H.E. ’s amuse- 
ment, introduce the elegant Eurojiean 
diversion of a race in sacks by old women; the 
Nabob was delighted l^eyond mea8ui*e, and 
declared that though he hail sitent a crore 
of miiees ... in prtHJuring amusement, he 
had never found one so pleasing to him.” — 
Teiffimouthy Meii^ i. 407. 

1879. 

** * Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 

gates.* 


Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 

Prince ^ . * * 

» ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And next King Bimbasilras realm, and 

then 

The vast flat world with crorei on eroret 

of folk.’” , ... 

J?. Arnold, The Light of Asm, m. 

Crotchey. See Kuracliee. 

Crow - pheasant, Tho popular 
Anglo-lnaiaii namo of a somewhat 
igiioide bird (Fsim. Cucididae), com- 
mon all over tho idains of India, in 
Burma, and the Islands, 'V'iz., Cen- 
trojms rufipeuins, Illiger. It is hold in 
S. India to give omens. 

1878. “I’he crow,*plieasant stalks past 
with his chestnut wings drooping by his 
side.”— /Vo7. Robinmn, In Mg Indian 
Garden, 7. 

18811. ‘ ‘ There is that ungainly object the 
rmienf, crow-pheasant, jungle-crow, orwhat- 
else you like to call the miscellaneous thing, 
as it clambers through a creeper-laden bush 
or spreads its reddish-bay wings and makes 
a slow voyage to the next tree. To judge by 
its a)q>earauce only it might be a crow de- 
veloping for a peacock, but its voice seems 
to have b(»en borrowed from a black-faced 
monkey f - Tribes on mg Frontier, 155. 

Cubeb, s. Tlio fi-uit of tho Piper 
Guhehu, a. climbing shrub of the Malay 
r(*gion. 

IIio word and tho iirticlo wore well 
know’ll in Em’opo in tho Middle Ages, 
tho former being taken directly from 
tho Arab, kahdbali. It w^as usod as a 
! sjiico like otlior i>cppers, though less 
! common. The importation into Europe 
j had bocomo iiifinitosimal, when it re- 
I viv«‘d in tliis century, owdiig to the 
j medicinal power of the article having 
liecomo know’ll to our medical officers 
! during tho Britisli oc(*u 2 )ation of Java 
i (1811-1815). Several pai-ticulars of 
I interest will bo found in Hanhury and 
j FliiekigeFs Pharmacog. 526, and in the 
notes to Marco Polo, ii. 380. 

c. 943. “ The ten-itories of this 'Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of spices and aromatics . . . The exixirts 
are camphor, lign-aloes, clove, sandal-wood, 
betel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, onbeb (af- 
kabdlmh) . . — Magudi, i. 341-2, 

13th cent. 

“ Theo canel and the licoris 
And swete savoury me>Tite I wis, 

Theo gilofre, qaybibe and mace ...” 

King Alemimdei*, in WebcFi Metr, 
Rom., i. 279. 

1298. “This Island (Java) is of sur- 
[lassing wealth, jxroducing bhajk pepper, 
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nutmegs, spikenard, galingale, eubebs, 
cloves. . . — Marco P^o, ii. 254, 

c, 1328. “There too (in Jaxtn) are pro- 
duced onbebi, and nutmegs, and mace, and 

the other hnest spices except ijepper.” — 
Friar Jm’danus^ 31. 

c. 1340. “ The fdloicing are mid hp the 
pound, Kaw silk ; salfi-on ; clove-stalks 
and cloves ; eubebs ; lign -aloes .... 
Feffohtti, in Cathay^ &c. p. 305. 

c. 1390. “Take fresh ^ ix)rk, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well ; ])ut to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, ]>owder of cinnamon, 
and maces, eubebs, and cloves whole.” — 
Recipe in WrighVs Domestic Manners, 350. 

1503. “P. Let us talk of eubebs; al- 
though, according to Sepulveda, we seldom 
use them alone ; and only in compounds. 

“ O, Tis not St) in India ; on the contrary 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for cold- 
ness of stomach ; you may believe me they 
hold them for a very great medicine. ” 

Garcia, f. 80-80r. 

1572. ‘ ‘ The Indian j diysiciansuse Cubebs as 
cordials for the stomach . . .” — Acosta, j). 138. 

1()12. ‘ ‘ Cubebs, the ixnind xvi.s. ” — 

Rates and Valuatioun (Scotland), 

1874. “ In a list of drugikto bo sold in the 
. . . city of TJlin, a.d. 150(), cubebs are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 kreuzers.^'—Hanb. tO Flilck, 527. 

Cubeer Burr, n.p. This was a 
famous banyan-troo on an island in 
the Nerbudda, somo 12 in. N.E. of 
Baroch, and a favourite resort of the 
English there in last century. It 
is described by Forbes in his Or, 
Memoirs, i. 28. lie says it was thus 
called by the Hindus in inemoiy of a 
favoMte saint (no doubt Kabir Panth). 
Possibly, however, the name was 
merely the Arab, kallr, ‘ great,’ given 
by some Mahominedan, and misinter- 
preted into an allusion to the sectarian 
leader. 

1818. “The popular tra<lition among 
the Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his teeth, 
w is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and became what it now is.” — Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. ikte. Bo, i. 200, 

Cucuya, Cucuyada, s. A cry of 

alarm or warning; Malayal. Kuklmya, 
to ciy out ; not used by English, but 
found among Portuguese writers, who 
formed emuyada from the native word, 
as they did crisada from kris. See 
Owrta, Lendas, ii, 2, 926, See also 
Tennent under C 088 . Compare the 
Australian cooey. 


Cuddalore, n.p. A 2 )laco on the 
marine backwater 16 m. S. of Pondi- 
che^, famous in the early Anglo- 
Indian history of Coromandel. It was 
settled by the Comjiany in 1682-3, and 
Fort St. Daidd’s was erected there 
soon after. Probably the correct name 
is Ka^aUur, “ Sea-Town.” 

Cuddaptdl, n.p. Karhpa, a chief 
town and district of the Madras l*resi- 
doncy. The projier foim is said to be 
Kripa, 

It is alw^ays written Kurpah in 
Kirkpatrick’s Tr. of Tippoo’s Letters. 
It has boon suggi>sted as jiossiblo that 
it is the KAPirH (for KAPllIH) of 
I^lemy’s Tables. 

Guddoo, s. A generic name for 
pumpkins. Hind. Kaddn, 

Cuddy, s. The ])u])lic or ca])tain\s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other jms- 
songer ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the same with tho 
Dutch and Oenn. Kujnte, which has 
tho same signification. I’liis is also 
tho Scandinavian languagcvs, Sw. in 
krjuta, Dan. knhyt, ami (Jrimin 
quotes Kajutcy “ (''astoria,” from a 
vocabulary of Saxon words used in 
the first lialf of 15th (Muitury. It is 
]>crhai)s originally the same with tho 
Fr. cahnte, ‘ a hov(d,’ wliicli l.ittrd 
, quotes from 12th century as chahnte, 

! and 14th centuiy as fpialwte, Du- 
i cango has L. Latin rahwtj ‘ casa, 

' tugurium,’ but a little doubtfully. 

I 1726. “ Neither will they go into any 

' ship’s Cayuyt so long as they see any »)ne in 
1 the Ski])per’s cabin or jui the half-deck.” — 

{ Vafentijn, Chonnn. {and Pryn), 134. 

! 1769. “ It was his (the Cajitain’s) in- 

I variable practice on Sunday to h?t down a 
j canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service, - a 
duty which he considered a comjilete ch^ar- 
ance of tlie sins of the jireceding week.” - 
Life of Lord Tciynmouth, i. 12. 

Culgee, s. A j(jw<!lled ])lumo sur- 
mounting tho sirpesli or aigr(4t(? u])on 
tho turban. ShakesjKjar gives holy hi 
I as a Turki word. AVe have not found 
! it in any other dictionary, 
i 171.5. “John Sunnan received a vest and 
Culgee set with precious stones.” — Wheeler, 
ii. 246. 

1786. “ Three Kulgies, tliree Snrpaishes 
(see Sirpeeb), and thre»^ Pnduks (?) of the 
value of 36,320 rupees have been despatched 
to you in a casket.” — lijynjo's Letters, 263. 
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Culmnreea, Koomiiraeft, Nauti- 
cal Hind, kalmmiyaf ‘ a calm,’ taken 
direct from Port, calmaria {Roebuck), 

Culseyt 8. According to the quota- 
tion a weight of about a candy (q*"^)* 
Wo have traced the w<ird, which w 
rare, uIho in Ihinneji’H TabloH (od. 
^omuH, p. 115), as a meuHuro in uwj 
in Bhdj, kahJ. And we find 11. 
Drummond givcK it: “ Knleee or CuUy, 
(Guz.). A weight of Hixtofm maundK ” 
(the Guzorat mauiidH are Jibout 4()lb8., 
thoiofore Kalrti « alniut 040 lb«.). 

1813.* “So plentiful are man^fow . . . . 
that duHiijs' iriy renlilence in (luzcrat they 
were »olii in the public inorketH for (me 
ruiiee the cuUey ; (it- 000 (HnindH in KngllMh 
weight.” — ForfH-9^ Orient. Mem. \. 30. 

Cumbly, Cumly, Cummul, k. A 

blank4d; a c(nii>o wo(»ll«ui. Sansk. 
A:<r/«/wr/(/, ajipearing in the vcmaculai's 
in nlightly varying fonus, <.</., Hind. 
hamll. Ottr iirst (luetaticai nhows a 
ciniouK athjinpt to connect thia word 
otyniologically with the Amb. ham- 
maU * a ]K»rt<'r ’ (see Hummaul), ainl 
with the camel's hair of John IJantist’s 
rain lent. The word is introdueeu into 
iVntugnese us miniholliny * a cloak.’ 

c, 13r»0. “It is cuhbuuary to make of 
those fibres wet-weather luiuitleK for thoue 
ruHticM whom tla.'y <‘all ra mails,* whose 
InisincsH it is to carry hurdeiis, and also to 
avrry men and women on their shoulders in 
l>alnnkiiis (feet ids). ... A garment, such 
liA I mean, of this camall clotli (and not 
camel cl«»th) 1 wore till 1 got b* Florence. 

. . . No doubt the raiment <»f .lolin the 
lia]>tist was nf that kind. For, as regards 
camiVn hair, it is, next to silk, the softest 
fituff in the world, and never could have 
been meant . . . John MarintoUi^ in 
Cathav, :ku>. 

KICNJ. “ We wear imthing more fre* 
(luently than those cambolins.' —tAnoYo, 
f. 132. 

1073. “Leaving otf to wonder at the 
Natives quivering and (lU.aking after Sumset 
wnipping themselves in a Coxnbly or Hair- 
OJotn.” ~ r>4. 

lOtK). “ Camlees, which ;tre a sort of 
Hair Coat imule in Persia . . ."—Odmfton, 
AXm. 

1718. “But a.s a body called the Cammul- 
or blanket wean^rs, were g«ung to 
join Qhandaoran, their commander, they | 
fell in with a body of troops of Mahratbi | 
horse, who forbade their going further.” — ' 
ikir MaUaihtviny i. 143. 

1781, “One oomley as a covering . . . 

'* CotimUi (= /orchini) survives fToin the Arabic 
in some parts Sicily. 


4fanam»t 6 dvbi, 0 cask.*' — Prison Ea^pa^et 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Lives of Lindsay m, 

1798. “ . . . a large black Xuniiiml. or 
blanket.” — G, Foster, Travels, L 194. 

1800. “One of the old gentlemen, ob- 
serving that 1 1( K)ked very hard at his emnlj, 
was alarmed lest I should think he possees^ 
numerous flocks of sheep.” — Letter of Sir 
T, Munro, in Life, i. 281. 

1813. Forbes has cameleent.—Or. Mem, 
L 195. 

Cummerbiuid, k. A girdle, Hind, 
from Perw. kamar-hand, f.c. * loin- 
band.* Such an article of dress is 
habitually woni in an ornamental form 
by domestic servants, peons, and ir- 
rijgular trooiis ; but any W’aist belt is 
so tenaod. 

1.5r»2. “The (lovcmor arriving at Goa 
received there a j^rcsent of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is calb^l comarbftdOB, being 
of gold and silk.’* — (Jastnnheda, iii. 396. 

1616. “The nobleman of Xaxma sent to 
have .'I sample of gallic iM)ttes, jugges, ^x)- 
dingers, lookinglasscs, tjilde bookes, chint 
I braiiipoH, and combarbands, with the 
[ i»ri(;es.’' — Cods's JJiarfi, i. 147. 

I 1638. “ Ils scm*nt la veste d’vne cein- 
I ture, qu’ils api>el4i*nt Commerbant.”— J/aa- 
! (Idslo, 223. 

ir*48. “In the middle they have a well 
.•idjustcMl girdle, called a Conunerbant.” — 
Van 2\dst, 55. 

1727; “They have also a fine Turband, 
embroidered SImu's. and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a tine Cummerband, or Sash.” — 
A. Ham. i. 2l>l>. 

1810. “ 'I’hey genei ally have the turbans 
and cummer-bunds of the same colour, by* 
way of livery.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 274. 

1880. “ . . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Mancliestt*r. A meeting of native 
merchants at Umritsur . . . descrilies the 
effects of a shower of rain on the English- 
made turbans and Kummerbunds as if their 
. heads and loins were envelo|)ed by layers of 
I frtarch .” — Pioftnr Mail, June 17th. 

I Gumquot, S. The fruit of Citrm 
jafanjea, a miniature orange, often 
I sent in jars of ])reservod fruits, from 
: China. Kamktrut is the Canton pro- 
; nuuciation of kin-kit, ‘gold orange,’ 
j the Chinese name of the fruit. 

I Cumray S. Hind, kmara, from Port, 
camara ; a chamber, a cabin. 

Cumrunga. s. See Carambola. 

Cumshaw, S. Chin. Pigeon English 
for bucksheesh (q.v.), or a present of 
any kind. Aci-ording to Giles it is the 
Amoy pron. (kani-sid) of two charac- 
ters signifying * gi-ateful thanks.’ 
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1879. **. . . they pressed upon UB, block- 
ing out the l^ht, uttering discordant cries, 
and clamouring with one voice^ Kum-iha, 
i,e, backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men.”— JBtws Golden Cheraonete, 
70. 

1882. ** As the ship got under way, the 

Ompradore’s cnxnihaa, according to *olo 
custom,’ were brought on board . . . dried 
lychee, Nankin dates . . . baskets of 
oranges, and preserved ginger. ”~-TAc 
kwae, 103. 

Cunchnnee, S. H. Kanchanl, A 
dancing-girl. According to Shako- 
^ar, mis is the feminine of a caste, 
Kanclian, whoso women are dancers. 
But there is a doubt as to this. Kan- 
chan is ‘ gold ; ’ also a yellow pigment, 
which the women may have used. 
See quot. from Bernier. 

c. 1660. “ But there is one thing that 

seems to me a little too extravagant . . . 
the publick Women, I mean not those of 
the Bazar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
at the houses of the Onimhs and Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kdnchen, as if you should say the (fuihUdy 
the hUmomin/j ones . . , ” — Bernier ^ E. T. 
88. 

c. 1661. “ On regala dans le Sorrail, 
toutes ces Dames Etrangeres, de festins et 
des dances des Quenchenies, ({ui sont des 
femmes^et des filles d’une C-aste de ce nom, 
ui n’ont point d’autre profession (pxe celle 
e la danse .” — TItevenMj v. 151. 

1689. “ And here the Dancing Wenches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if you 
please. ” — Oei mjton , 257. 

1790. “ In the evening the Canchanis . . 
have exhibited before the Prince and court.” 
— Diary in Life of Cotebrooke, 153. 

1810. “ The dancing- women are of diffe- 

rent kinds . . . the Mecrctseens never iHjr- 
form bef<xre assemblies of men. . . . The 
Kunehenee are, of an opposite stamj) ; they 
dance and sing for the amusement of the 
male sex.” — WiUktimon^ V, M. i. 386. 

See Dancing Girl. 

Curia Muria, n.p. The name of a 
group of islands off the S.E. coast of 
Arabia {Kharyan Maryan^ of Edrisi). 

1527. “ Thus as they sailed, the ship got 
lost upon the coast of Fartatiue in (the 
region of) Curia Muria ; and having swum 
^hore they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to Calayata, and thence on 

Onnuz.” — Corea, iii. 562 ; see also i. 366. 

^ c. 1.535.^ “Doi)o Adem e Fartaciue, e le 
isole Curia, Muria . . . — Sommario dd 
Bfjjni, in Ramruno, f. 325. 

Io40. “We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Cuna, Muria, and Aredafeuria 
(in on^,AbedaIcuriay^— Mendez Pinto, E. T. 

P. 4. 


1554. “. . . it is necessary to come 
forth between Sdkara and the islands Mhibr 
or Mtbria {Khor AToWyd ).” — The MohUy in 
Jour. As. Soc. Beny. v. 459. 

1834. “Tlie next place to Saugra is 
Koorya Moorya Bay.”—/. R. Qeog. Soe. iii. 
206 . 

Cumxun, s. Telug. kara^am ; a 
village accountant, a town-clerk. 
Acc. to Wilson from Skt. karai^a; 

see Cranny. 

Curounda, S. Hind, haraunda, A 
small plum-like fruit, which makes 
good jelly and tiirts, and which the 
natives picklo. It is borne by Oariesa 
caraiidits, L., a shrub common in many 
parts of India (N. (>. A^tocynaceae), 

Curry, R. In the East the staple 
food consists of some coroal, either (as 
in N. India) in the fonn of flour baked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
grain, as rice is. Such food having 
little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savouiy prenaration is 
added as a relish, or ‘ kitenen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forofathers. And this 
is in fact the ]n’ 0 ]>cr otlice of curry in 
native diet. It (‘onsists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of bruised s])ices andturirierip; 
and a little of this gives a flavour to a 
largo moss of rice. The word is Tamil, 
Jmri, 'i,€. ‘ sauce.’ The C^anarose form 
karil was that adopted by the Portu- 
guese, and is still in use at Goa. It 
is remarkable in how many countiios 
a similar dish is habitual ; /nlfio is thi^ 
analogous mess in Persia,, and kmhman 
in Algeria; in Egypt a dish well known 
as ruzz mnfalfal or “peppered rice.” 
In Englami the proportions of rice and 
“kitchen” are usually reversed, so 
that the latter is made to constitute 
the bulk of the dish. 

The oldest indicjition of the Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though not a very 

S recise one, is cited by Athenaeus from 
Eegasthenos: “Airiong the Indians, 
at a banquet, a table is set before each 
individual .... and on the table is 
placed a golden dish on which they 
throw, first of all, boiled rice .... 
and then thf;y add many sorts of meat 
dressed after the Indian fashion” 
[Athen., by Yonye, iv. 30). The 
earliest precise mention of evrry is in 
theMahavanso (c. A. n. 477), whore it is 
stated f>f TCassapo that “he partook of 
rice drcsserl in butter, with its full 
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aooompanimont of cumea." This is 
Ttmour’s translation, the original Pali 
beinjj 

It IS possible, however, that the kind 
of curry used by Europeans and Mu- 
hommedans is not of nui-ely Indian 
origin, but has come clown from the 
spic^ (jookory of medieval Europe 
and Westeni Asia. The nicidicval 
spiced dishes in (]uestion wore oven 
coloured like curry. Turmc'rie, indo<3d, 
called by Garcia do ( )rta huliaa mffron^ 
was yet unknouTi in Europe, but it 
was reprosentiMl by saffron and sandal- 
wood. A nota])le incident o(!curs in 
the old English of King llichard, 
wherein the Tiion-hoart feasts on the 
head of a Haracicn — 

“ Noden full hantily 
With pfavder arul with N|iy«‘»ry, 

Aiul with Naffron of j<(mi< 1 colour.” 

Moreover, thc^e is liardly room for 
doubt that or fimI ptrnper (see 

Chilly), was iutrcMlucod into India by 
the IV)rtuguoso (sf»e Jltinhuryund Flth'h- 
iyer^ dOc); and this spice (constitutes 
the most important ingredient m 
modern curriics. The Sanskrit b(W)ks 
of cookery, wliicdi cannot b(» of any 
considerable antitpiity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingie*- 
diont. A recipe for curry {cdril) is 
given, according to lllubniu, in the 
l*ortuguose Arte de CozinhUy ]>. 101. 
This must bo of tln^ XVI 1th centurj*. 

It should be added that htri w'as, 
among the ]H»o]de of S. India, the 
name of only one bmn of ‘ kitchen ’ 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as s(>voral of the 
earlier (piobitions indicate. Europcwins 
have aj)pliod it to all tlu^ siivoury con- 
coctions of nnalogt)us spicy character 
eaten witli rice. These may bo dividtKl 
into three classes -viz. (1), that just 
noticed ; (2), that in the form of a 
stow of meat, fish, or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘ dry currj'.’ 
l^ese form the successive coui*sos of 
^ Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vomaculai’s several disc*riminuting 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of cuiTj', keep much noan'r to 
the original Indian practice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid. 


According to the Fanhoae at Canton, 
1882, the word is useci at the Chin^ 
ports (wo presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in the form JC&ixle 

(p. 82 ). 

1.500. “ Then the Captain-major com- 
mandeil them to cut off the hands and ears 
of all the crews, and put all that into one of 
the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to i»ut the friar, also without ears or 
iKwe or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his nock with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he tfdd him to have a curry 
(earil) made to eat of what his friar brought 
him.” •— 6’om«, Three Voyayet, Hak. Soc. 
331. 

15r»3. “ Ibey made dishes of fowl and 

flesh, which they call oaril.” — Garcia, f. 68. 

c. ir>80. “ The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous i^>eople ; 
tliat of Mfsirs all hriuyr ; that of Gentoos 
rice-carril.”— Pr/»mr c Honra, &c., f. 9r. 

ir»iW. “ Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they soeth in broth, which they 
put ui>oTi the rice, ami is somewhat soure, 
as if it were sodden in goosel)erries, or un- 
ri|Hi grai»es, hut it tastoth well, and is called 
Carriel, which is their daily meat.”— Zrin- 
mchttfciiy SS. 

This is a p(K>d desermtion of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. India. 

1(506. “ 'I’heir ordinary food is boiled rice 

with in.any varieties of certain soups which 
they ]s)ur upon it, and which in those ])arts 
.are c«nnmonly called oaril.” — Gouvea, 616, 

KKW 1610. “ . . . me disoit qu’il y auoit 
plus de 40 ans, (pril estoit esclaue, et auoit 
gagne Ism argent h celuy qui le jM^sedoit ; 
et toute fois qu’il ne luy donnoit jsmr tout 
viurc qn'vne mesure de riz cm jmr iour sans 
autre chose , . , . et quelqiiefois deux 
fMiMTnffueM, riui s(mt <iuel(iue de\ix deniers 
(see Budgrook), ismr auoir du Oaril ilmettre 
auec le nz.” — Min-quet, Voyayes, 337. 

1(>23. “In India they give the name of 
oaril to certain messes made with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might l>e used in our ])art of the 
>vorld milk of almonds) . . , with spiceries 
of every kind, among the rest cardamom 
and ginger . . . with vegetables, fmits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts ; . . . 
and the ( 'hristians, who eat everything, put 
in also flesh or fish of every kind, and some- 
times eggs . . . with all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of our 
ffiM^zetti (or hotch-])otches) . , . and this 
broth w'ith all the said condiments in it 
they |>our over a good quantity of rice boiled 
simply W’ith w’ater ana salt, and the whole 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
mess.” — P. della Valle, ii. 709. 

1681. “ Most sorts of these delicious 

Fruits they gather before they be rii>e, and 
boyl them to make Carreei, to use the 


The “ Friar” was a hrabinan, in the dress of a 
fVlar, to w’hom the <sliouH ruffian Vasco da Gama 
had given a safe-conduct ! 
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Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
wi^ and relish their Rice.” — JDiox, p. 12. 

iliis perhaps indicates that the English 
cuirif is formed from the Portuguese cons, 
pluriu of carii. 

c. 1690. Curcuma in Indift tarn ad 
cibum quam ad medecinam adhibetur, Indi 
enim . . . adeo ii)8i adsueti sunt ut cum 
cunctis admiscent condimentis et piscibus, 
praesertim autem isti quod karri iiisis vo- 
catur .” — BumphiuSt Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 1750-1760. * ‘ The ourreei are infinitely 
various, being a sort of fricacees to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables.” — 
OroaCt i. 150. 

1781. ** To-day have curry and rice for 
my dinner, and plenty of it, as C— — , my 
messmate, has got the griiies, and cannot 
eat his share.” — Hon, J. Lindanfi'a Impi'imn- 
inentt in Livea of Lindsays^ iii. 2i)6. 

1794-1797. 

“ The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous 
nice. 

Baring nis ourrie took, and Bcott his 
rice.” 

Furauita of Literature ^ 5th ed., p. 287. 

This shows that cubry was not a domesti- 
cated dish in England at the date of publi- 
cation. It also is a sample of what the wit 
was that ran through so many editions ! 

c. 1830. “ J’ai substitue le lait h I’eau 
ix)ur boisson . . . c’est une sorte de contre- 
Ix>ison iM)ur I’essence do feu <iue forme la 
sauce enrag<5e de mon sompiternel cari.” — 
Jacquemonti Corre»i)ondaneey i. 196. 

1848. “ Now we have seen how Mrs. 

Sedley had pro[)ared a fine curry for her 
son .” — Vanity Fair ^ ch. iv. 

1860. “ . . . Vegetables, and esi>ecially 
farinaceous food, are esjxicially to bo com- 
mended. The latter is indeetl rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhahjse in the preparation of in- 
numerable curries, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice exjjressed from the 
flesh of the cocc^a-nut, after it has been re- 
duced to a i»uli >.” — Tennenfa Ceylon ^ i. 77. 

N.B. Tennent is misled in su]>]iosing (i. 
437) that chillies are mentioned in the 
Mahavanso. The word is imirirha^ which 
simply means “ pepi>er,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874. “ The craving of the day is for 

quasi-intellectual fo(Kl, not less highly jjep- 
pered than the curries which gratify the 
faded stomach of a returned Nabob.” — 
Blachjoood'a Muyazine, Oct. 434. 

Tho Dutch use the word as Kenie 
oi* Karrie ; and Kari d VIndienne has 
a place in French cartes. 

Curry-stlifr, s. Onions, chillies, 
&c. ; the usual material for preparing 
curry.otherwise mussala (q.v.),repre- 
sent^ in England by the preparations 
called curry-jjowder and curry-paste. 

1860. “. . . with plots of esculents and 


curry-stuffs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet iwtatoes.” — 
Tennenfa Ceylon^ i. 463. 

Cusbah, . s. Ar. — II. hifaha ; tho 

chief place of a pergTumai (q.v.). 

1548. “And the ca^abe of Tanaa is 
rented nt44o0 pa rdaoa.—i^i. Botelho, Tombo, 
150. 

1644. “On the land side are the houses 
of the Vapidor (?) or Possessor of the 
Casabe, which is as much !is to say the town 
or aldea of Mombaym (Bombay). This 
touTi of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
affair .” — Bocarroy MS. fol. 227. 

c. 1844-45. “In tho centre of the large 
Cusbah of Streevygoontum exists an old 
mud fort, or rather wall of alH)ut 20 feet 
high, surrounding some 120 houses of n 
b()dy of people calling themselves Kotic 
VellalaSy— Hint is ‘ Fort Vellalas.’ Within 
this wall no ])olice officer, warrant, or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. I’hey never pass without the 
walls alive ; when dead they are caiTied 
out by night in sacks.”— ReiM)rt by Mj\ E. 
B. Tlutmaay tVdlector of Tinnevelly, cnioted 
in Lord Stanhopfa Miacdlaniea, 2nd Series, 
1872, p. 132. 

Cuscuss and Cuss, h. Pois.— II, 
Kkaakhaa. J*r()]MU* Hindi iianics arc 
ualr and Uda. Tho roots of a grasH 
which abounds in tho drier parts of 
India, viz., Aiudheriun rnuricatum 
(Beauv.), otherwise AndropOgon mu- 
ricatiis (Retz), used in India during 
tho hot dry winds to make screens, 
which are kept constantly wot, in tho 
window openings, and tho fragrant 
evaporation from which greatly cools 
tho house ; soo Tatty. This device 
seems to })0 ascribed bj'’ Abul Fazl to 
tho invention of Akbar. Those roots 
are well known in Franco by tho name 
vetyveTy which is tho Tamil namo vetti- 
i^ru (wr=root). In Mahr. and Guz. 
khaaJehas is ‘poppy- seed.’ 

c. 15{K). “But they (HiiiduH) wen? 
notorious for tho want of ct>ld water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate . . . His 
Majesty remedied all these evils and defects. 
He taught them how to cool water by the 
help of saltixstre . . . He ordered mats to 
be woven vt a cold odoriferous root called 
XbuBl . . . and when wetbjd with water 
<»n the outsi(le, those within enjoy a plea- 
sant cool air in the heiglit of summer.” — 
Ayecn {Glad winy 1800), ii. 1116. 

1810. “TheKuai-Xuss . . .when fresh, 
is rather fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what terraceous .” — WilltantaoHy V. M.y i. 
235. 

1824. “ We have tried to keel) rooms 

cool with ‘tatties,’ which are mats fonrietl 
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of the Xtitkof, a peculiar iweetnioeuted 
gram . . ^c6fr, ed. 1844, L 59. 

(It in curiouH that the coaree graen which 
coverM the more naked [)artfi of the Itdands 
of the Indian Archipelago aiiijears to ^ 
called Kiuiu-Kuga (eee Waihtce. 2nd ecL, ii. 
74). But we know not if there U any 
community of origin in theee nameH). 

Cuspadore, Au ohHoloto term 
for a 8pitt(X)n. l*ort. cus/xidnra, from 
cuspir^ to ftpit. (Uiajndor would pro- 
perly be qui muUum spuit, 

1735. Ill a lint of wlver plat<? wo have I 
* ‘ 5 ouipadoret. Winder, iii. 131). 

1775. “ liefiire each iwrMoii wa« placinl a 
large bratw Hulver, a hloctk earthen i»ott»f 
water, and a hraKs ouipadore.**-- ForreM, V. 
to AT. Guinea, tir. (at 5lagindana<i), 235. 

Custard-Apple, h. The name in 
India of a fruit {Aituua lajuamoea, L.) 
originally iiitroduciHl from S. America, 
but which Hprcnid ov(U* India during the 
Kith century. Itn commonc.st name in 
HinduMtan is akarlfa, i.p» ‘nolile’; 
but it IH also called by tlio Hindus 
Sitm'hal, i.v, ‘ the Fruit of Hita,’ 
whilHt anoth<3r Auoaa (‘ bullock's- 
heart,* A, niknhda, T^., the cuHtard- 
applo of the W. IndicH, where both 
namon are applied to it) is calb*d in 
the south by thc3 of her husband 
Bfund. And" the Slldjt'hal and Ramp' hat 
have become the subje^ct of Hindu 
legeuds (see Forbes, ()ri('ut(il Memoirs, 
iii, 410). A curious controversy has 
arisen from time to time us to whether 
this fruit and its congcunu’s wore really 
imported from tin* New W<»rld, or were 
iiKiigonouM ill India. Tln^y are not 
mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. a.d. 1530), but tlu' trans- 
lation of the Ain (c. 1500) by Mr. 
Bloehmann etiiitains among the 
* ‘ Sweet Fruits of ] lindustan,’' CusianR 
apple (}). (i(>). On referring to the 
original, however, the word is sndap'kal 
(/rttetUM perenitis) a Hind, term for 
which Shukosjiear gives many appli- 
cations, not one of them the aiwna. 
Tho hel is one (Aegle marmelos), and 
seems as probable as any (see Rael). 
The custaixl-aiijilo is not iiiontiouod 
by (larcia Do Orta (1503), Linschoton 
(1597), or oven by 1\ della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in l^iso's eommontarj' on Bontius 
(1658), but is described os an American 
product in tho West Indian part of 
iHso’s book, imder tho Brazilian name 
Araticii. Two species aixi described 
as common by F. Vincenzo Maria, 


whose book was published in 1672 * 
^th the Custard-apple and the Swee^ 
sop are fruits now jgenerally diffused in 
India; but of their having been im- 
ported from tho New World, the name 
/Vnona, wWch we find in Oviedo to have 
been the native West Indian name of one 
of tho species, and which in various cor- 
rupted shapes is applied to them over 
different parts of the East, is an indi- 
cation. (hnwfurd, it is true, in his 
‘ Malay Dictionary ’ explains nona or 
! hiiah- *(“ fruit ”) nona in its application 
I to tho custard-apple as fructus virgin 
! Wilis, from nona, the term applied in 
tho Malay countries (like missy in 
India) ti) an unmarried European 
lady. But in tho face of the American 
word this becomes out of the question. 

It is, however, a fact that among 
tho Bharhut sculptures, among the 
carvings dug up at Muttra by General 
( -unninghum, and among the copies 
from wall-paintings at Ajanta (as 
jiointed out l)y Dr. Birdwood in 1874,*) 
there is a fruit reprosontod which is 
certainly very like a custard-apiile 
(though an abnormally big one), and 
not very like anything else yet pointed 
out. (icnmal (’unningham is con- 
vinced that it is a custard-apple, and 
urges in cerroboration of his view that 
the Fortiiguose in introducing the 
! fruit (wbicJi ho docs not deny) were 
merely bi-iuging coals to Newcastle; 
that ho ba< found extensive tracts in 
various ]>ai ts of India covered with the 
wild (•ustard-ap])lc ; and also that this 
! fruit bears an indigenous Hindi name, 
i ata or fd, from the Sanskrit fdripya. 
j It scorns hard to pronounce about 
this atripya. A very high authority, t 
I to whom wo once referred, doubted 
i wlu'ther tho word (meaning “ delight- 
I fill”) ever cxistea in real Sanskrit. 

! It was probably au artificial name 
^ given to tho fruit, and ho compared it 
aptly to the factitious Tiutin of aurcum 
malum for “orange,” though tho 
latter word really comes from the 
i .Sanskrit udranya. On tho other hand, 

I atripya is (jiioted by llaja Badhakant 
! Deb, in his Sanskrit dictionary, from 
1 a medieval work, the ‘ Dravyagima.* 

! And the ([uestion would have to bo 
j considered liow far the MSS. of such a 
1 work are likely to have been subject 
i to mcKlcni inteiiiolatiou. Sanskrit 

I Sfi* Athrnnruvi, 0(“t. 

t Pruf. Max Muller. 
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XLomes have certainly been invented 
for many objects which wore unknown 
till recent centuries. Thus, for example, 
Williams gives more than one word 
for cactus^ or prickly i>oar, a class of 
plants which was cei'tainly introduced 
from America (see Vidara and Vis'- 
msaraJca^ in his Skt. Dictionary’). 

A new diliiculty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of dtOy whi(‘h 
is a name for the fruit in Malabar as 
well as in Upper India. For, on timi- 
ing for light to the splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Eheedo and Eum- 
phius, wo find in the former (‘ Hortus 
Malabaricus,' pait iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘ Recchiis do Idantis 
Mexicanis,’ as giving a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was ahate or ate, “fructu 
apud Mexicanos pra'cellonti arbor 
nobilis” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the most popular Hindu- 
stani name of the fruit is ahartfa =: 
“ nobilis ”). AVe find also in a Manilla 
Vocabulary that ate oi* atte is the name 
of this fruit in the Philippines. And 
from Rhoode w(i loam that in Malabar 
the dtd was sometimes called by a 
native name meaning “ the Manilla 
jack-fruit;” whilst the Arwaa reticu- 
lata, or sweet-sop, was called by the 
Malabars “the Parangi (i.c., Firingi 
or Portuguese) jack-fiaiit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
probably the atd and its name came to 
India from Mexico via the Philijijiines, 
whilst the anoua and its name came to 
India from Hispaniola via the C’a])e. 
In the face of these probabilities the 
argument of General Cunningham 
from the existence of the tree in a 
wild state loses force. The fa(it is un- 
doubted, and may bo coiToborated by^ 
the following jiassago from Olmr- 
rations on the rutture of the Food of the 
Inhabitants of South India," 18()4, p. 
12: 

“ I have seen it stated in a botanical 
work that this plant {Anona sq,) is 
not indigenous, but introduced from 
America, or the W. Indies. If so, it 
has taken most kindly’ to the soil of 
the Deccan, for the jungles are full of 
it.” Tlie author adds that the wild 
cus^rd-api)les saved the lives of many’ 
during famine in the Hy’derabad 
country. But, on the other hand, the 
Argemone Mexican a, a plant of unques- 
tioned American origin, is now one of the 
most familiar of weeds all over India. 


The cashew ^Anacardiitm occidentah), 
also of American origin, and carrying 
its American name v'ith it to India, 
not only’ forms tracts of jungle now 
(as Dr. Birdw’ood has stahni) in Canaiu 
and the Concan (and, as wo may add 
from personal knowledge, in Tanjore), 
but was described l)v P. Vincenzo 
Maria, two hundred and twenty’ y’oars 
ago, as then abounding in the* wilder 
tracts of the western coast. 

The question raisi'd by’ General 
Cunningham is an old out*, for it is 
alluded to by’ Rumphius. who ends by’ 
leaving it in doubt. AVe cannot say’ 
that we have seen any’ satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) plaiit 
as that rc])i('sented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut. But it is well 
to get rid of fallacious arguments on 
either side. 

In the “ Materia Medica of the 
Hindus by’ Udoy (^hand Dutt, v’ith a 
Glossary by G. King, M.B., Calc. 
1H77,” we find the following sy’nony’ins 
given ; 

Anomt sgiaanosa : Skt. Oioafagatra ; 
Bong. Aid ; Hind. Shartft, and Sltd^ 
l>haL 

Anona ref icidata : Skt. Laval i ; 
Bong. LondP* 

1()72. “The jhiiit «»f the Attn 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fmit . . . under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, coiTes])onding to the external 
compartments . . . 'J'he pidp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it unites 
to agreeable sweetness a most delightful frag- 
rance like rose-watei- . . . aiul if presented 
to one unaerpjainted witli it he would cer- 
tainly take it for a blamange . . . The 
A noun, etc., etc. — P. Vincenzo Maria, 
pp. 340- 347. 

inpO. “'J’hey (Hindus) feed likewise 
uiKui Pine-Ap])leK, Custard-Apples, so called 
because they resemble a (.'ustard in Colour 
and Taste. . .” — Oringttni, 303. 

c. 1830. “. . . the custard-apple, like 
russet bags of f*old ]ju(lding .” — Tom Crin~ 
gk^s Lot/, efi. 1803, ]». 140. 

1878. “ Tlie gushing custard-apple with 

its crust of stones and luscious pulp.” — J^n. 
Robinson, In mg Indian (warden. 

Custom, s. Used in Afadi’as as the 
equivalent of dustooree <] v), of wliich 
it is a translation, llotlj words illus- 
trate the origin (d' du '^ionts in the solemn 
revenue sens(.*. 


♦ Sir Jo.soi>li i that the, use of 

the terms iJnllixrk’s heart, ami 

Sweet-sop h.'is Ipitii ho imliscrijiiiriate or uncertain 
that it is Imnlly poHsible to use them with ud* 
(questionable uccuruey. 
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Cnttomer, s. Used in old books of 
India trade for tbe native otdcial who 
exacted duties. 

1682, **The Hoveral affrontH, inHoIenoeM, 
and abuses dayly ]»ut uiH)n uk l»y BofilchuiicJ, 
our chief Cuitomer.’’— /Tcc/wc*, JournalL 
October. 

Cutch, B. Sec Catechu. 

Cutch, n.p. ]*roporly Karhchh, a 
native State in the West of India, 
iinuiediutely mljfiiniu;' Sind, the llajput 
ruler of which is tcjnnod the y^do. 
The name docjM not occur, ho far an wo 
have found, in any of the earlier IVirtu- 
fXnem writos, nor in Linschoten. The 
8kt. wonl kurhrhha HeciUiH to moaii a 
inoraSH, or low Hat land. 

^ c. 1030. “At thin jdaco (Mansura) the 
river (Indiin) (iividen iiit<» tw(> KtreaiiiH, <»ne 
ein))tit>H itHolf into tie* mwi in th<; rioi^dilxmr- 
h<KKl of the city of Luhslnlni, and the <ither 
brancheK off tr» the ejtnt to the iKirderw c»f 
Xaoh.” — Al'hiriin't in EHiot^ i. 40. 

Again, **Kaoh, the c<»ijntry pn^hicing 
gum ’’ (i.r., inukal or bdellium), ]>. (j<). 

The j»ort mentioned in the next two 
<^xtractH was probably Maudam (this 
name is said to nignify (’untom- 
IIOUHC ’’). 

Kill, “ Cuti-n/i</o)r, a ])lace not far from 
tlie River of Zinde.” — A^h’. y>o/o<iow, in 
PinrluiSf i. 307. 

r, 101.^1. “ Krnncif<co S<Klre . . . who was 
serving us captain-major of the fortresK of 
Dhi, went to Cache, with twelve Mhiiw and 
a to inflict cluiNtiHenient for the 

A OUtoha Jirirk is a Huiulried brick. . . . 

,, Houhc is built of mud, or of sun- 
dried brick. 

„ JiiHtd is earthwork only. . . . 

,, Ajifutiufunnt is acting or tem- 
lK>niiy. 

,, IKfttfcmt'Ht is one w'here the land 
is held without letise. 

,, Amnoitf or Estimate i” one which 
is rough, smauficial, and un- 
trustworthy. 

,, Maundy or Strt\ is tlie smaller 
where two weights are in use, 
as often hapiiens. 

,, Major is a brevet or hwal Major, 
f’e/oj/r is one that won't wash . 

,, Fever is a simple ague or light 
attack. 

„ Pice generally means one of those 
amorphous clippers, current in 
up-country bazars at varying 
i-ates of \^ue. 

„ Com — see analogy under Maund 

above. 


arrogance and insolence of these blacks,* 
tMnUng that he might do it as easily as 
(raspar de Mello h^ inmished those of 
Por .” — BoraiTOf 2.57. 

1727. “The first town on the south side 
of the Indus is Cutch-iwf^en.”— A. ffain, L 
131. 

Cutch Gundava, n.p. Kachchh 
(ianddea or Kaehchl^ a province of 
I Ijiliichistan, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
adjoining our pro\unce of Sind ; a 
level plain, Bubject to inordinate heat 
in Kummer, and to the \dsitation of the 
Bimnm. Across the northern part of this 
]>lain runs the railway from Sukkur 
to Sibi. Gandara, the chief place, has 
lKH5n shown by Sir II. Elliot to bo the 
Kauddhll or Kandhdhel of the Arab 
geographers of the 9th and 10th cen- 
turies. The name in its modem shape, 
or what seems intended for the same, 
occurs in the Persian version of the 
Chachniimah^ or II. of the Conquest of 
Sind, mode in x.!), 1216 (see Elliot^ i. 
160). 

Cutcha, Kutcha, adj. Hind. Teach- 
rhu, ‘raw, crude, unripe, uncooked.’ 
This word is, with its o])]iosito pucka 
q.v. {paTdcd)y among the most constantly 
recurring Anglo-Indian colloquial 
' terms, owing to the great variety of 
metaphorical applications of which both 
are susceptible. The following arc a few 
examides only, but they will indicate 
the manner of use better than any 
attempt at comprehensive definition. 

A pucka Brick is a proi)erly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

„ Notm is of burnt brick or stone 
with lime, and generally with 
a terraced plaster roof. 

„ B/Hid is a mac^amised one, 

„ Appointment is i>erinanent. 

,, i^ttlenient is one fixed for a term 
of years. 

„ or Estimate, is carefully 

made, and claiming to be relied 
on. 

„ Maundy or Secr^ is the larger of 
two in use. 

„ Major is a regimental Major. 

,, Cohur is one that wdll wash. 

„ Fever is a dangerous remittent 

or the like (what the Italians 
call pemizziota), 

„ Pice ; a double copper coin for- 
merly in use; also a proper 
pice (= I anna) from the 
GoH. Mints. 

M C(W«— see under Maund above. 


. . . ptla soberbia e dt^orog d’estes negros . “ of these niggers ! 
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A eutolia Hoof, A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, &c. 
ff Scouiufreli a limp and fatuous 
knave. 

,, Scafti is a tailor’s tack for 

trying on. 

1763. “ II parait que les oatcha cosses I 
sont plus en usage que les autres cosses dans 
le gouvemement du Decan.” — Lettrtn Ediji- 
antes, xv. 190. 

1863. “In short, in America, where 
tliey cannot get a pucka railway they take 
a kutcha one instead. This, I think, is 
what we must do in India.” — Loixl Elyin, 
in Letters and Journals, 432. 

Cay»tain Burton, in a letter dated Aug. 
20th, 1879, and printed in the “ Academy” 
(p. 177), explains the gyi)sy word yoryw, for 
a Gentile or non-Kommany, as being 
kachhi or entoha.^ This may be, but it 
does not carry conviction. 

Cutcha-pucka, adj. This term is 
applied in Bengal to a mixt kind of 
building in which burnt bri(;k is used, 
but which is cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

Cutch6rry, and in Madras Cut'chery, 

s. An office of administration, a 
court-house. Ilind. Kachahri, Used 
also in Ceylon. 

The word is not usually now, in 
Ben^l, applied to a merchant’s count- 
ing-house, which is called dufter, 
but it is applied to the office of an 
Indigo-Planter or a Zemindar, the 
business in which is more like that 
of a Magistrate’s or Collector’s Office. 

In the service of Tipi )00 Sahib Cut- 
cherry was used in peculiar senses be- 
sides the ordinary one. In the civil 
administration it seems to have been 
used for something like what we should 
call Department {sGe e.g. Tipj)o6*8 Letters, 
292) ; and in the army for a division or 
largo brigade {e.g. ih., 332; and see 
under Jyshe). 

1610. “Over against this seat is the 
Cichery or Court of Kolls, where the King’s 
Viseer sits every morning some three 
houres, by whose hands i)as8e all matters 
of l^nts, Grants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, | 
&c.” — Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 439. i 

1673. “ At the lower End the Royal Ex- 
change or Queihery . . . opens its folding 
doors.”— Fryer, 261. 

1763. “The Secretary acquaints the 
^ard that agreeably to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
^urt of Cnteherry, and acquainted the 
Members with the ch&r^o the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance.”— In Long, 316. 


A pueka Hoof ; a terraced roof made with 
cement. 

,, Scoundi'el, one whose motto is 
“ Thorough.” 

,, Seam is the definite stitch of the 
garment. 

1763. “ The pn^tection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from the opja-ession and juris- 
diction of tlu* Zemindai's and their Cut- 
cherries has ever lH*en found to ho a liberty 
highly essential both to the luunnir anil 
interest of our nation.” — From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Vim Sittart, i. 
247. 

c. 1765. “ We can tnily aver that during 

almost five years that we i)resided in the 
Cutohery Court of CatrutUi, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came l)efore us 
but it was luoved in the end a Jiraniin was 
at the bottom of iV'—HohrcU, Interesting 
Historical Events, Pt. II. 152. 

1783. “The moment they find it true 
that English Govennnent sluill remain as 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the ]>eo])le in the Cutcheree ; 
then every body will si>t^ak sweet words.” 
— Native Letter, in Furbes, Or. Mem. iv. 
227. 

1786. “You must not suffer any one to 
come to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transiicted in 
our Kuchurry.”— Letters, 303. 

1791. “At Scringapatani (ieneral Mat- 
thews was in continement. «lames Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutoherry 
there, and some i)ewter plates with marks 
on them were shown him tt) ex[dain ; he 
saw on them words to this purixwt, ‘ I am 
indebted to the Malabar Chnstians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 lis. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Rs. ; 
I have taken Poison and am now within a 
short time of Death; whoever communi- 
cates this to the Bombay Govt, or to my 
wife will be amply rewarded. (Signed) 
Richard Matthews.’ "—NaiTntive of Mr. 
William Drake, and other Prisoners (in My- 
sore), in Madras Courier, 17th Nov. 

c. 1796. “. . . . the other Asof Mii'an 
Hussein, was a low fellow and a debauchee, 
.... who in different .... towns was 
carried in his p;Ukf on the shoulders 
of dancing girls as ugly as demons to his 
Kutcheri or hall of audience.”— if. of Tiph 
Sidtdn, E. T. hy Miles, 246. 

,, “. . . . the favour of the Sultan 

towards that worthy man (Dundia Wiigh) 
still continued to increase, .... but al- 
though, after a time, a Xutcheri, f»r brigade, 
was named after him, and orders were issued 
for his release, it was to no purpfise . . . .” 
—Ih. 248. 

1834. “I mean, my dt-ar Lady Wrough- 
ton, that the man to whom Sir Charles m 
most heavily indebte^J, is an officer of hia 
own Kucheree, the very sircar who cringes 
to you every morning for orders.” — The 
Baboo, ii. 126. 

1860. “ I was told that many years ago. 
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what reniained of the Dutcli record.n wore 
removed from tl»e roeord-r^Kmi of the 
Colonial (JfHce t(» the Catcherry tif tlie 
(lovemnient A^fent.”- Tmnmt'ti (Ufihm, i. 
xxviii. 

1H73. “ I’d rather lx* ont here in a te.nt 

any time . . . tlian in* Htewiii,: all day in *1 
Htiiffy Kutcherry liMtenijiLC t-. Ham Jhik4i 
and r<i. oerjurin;,' tlieio'.elv * till they are 
nearly white in the fjute.' Th 7'nu Jl- 
formn\ i. 4. 

1883. “SntTowmIed hy what s(M*med to 
me a moh of native'^, with twti or three 
do^H at his feet, talkinu^ writimj-, dietatiinr, 
— in Mhort iloin;,' Cutcherry." r, Ihubn^ in 

JioKH'tn'th SmUh'x Jjont Jjiuirrnit^ i. oil. 

Cutchnar, h. Hind. I\or/,,int\ tin* 

beautiful llnworin;; tro,> HunJiintn 
mrivffotd, Ij., nnd otlior sjMM'ios 

of tho siiino p'lms < ). Jjtfiimu- 

noHuv), 

18.’ir». *• N'ery ;,Nn»d firewttik-^ were ex- 

hibited. . . ainon;< the liest was ;i MU t of , 
mayiMile, hnnj,' rouml with minor lireworks j 
whicli went olf in a lila/eaml roll of siiioke, i 
leaving? disclosed a ti ee hmijU'’ with quiverin;^ 
dowers of purnle flame, evidently intended 
to represent tiie Kachnar of theJlurniese 
forests.” Minxioii (<> Artt, Po. 


Cyrus, S 3 rra 8 , Saras, s. A common 
corruption of Hind, sdrasy or (corruptly) 
sarhans, tho name of tho great gray 
cram*, Aiditjoue^ Tj., generally 

found in pairs, held almost sacred iu 
some jiarts of India, and whose “fine 
truin]»et-likf^ call, uttered when alarmed 
or on the wing, can bo heard a couple 
of miles off *’ [fJtrdan). 

Ifi72. “. . . peculiarly Brand-geese, 
C<»Itnn, and SeraBS, a Hi»€!cies of the former.” 

Frftn\ 117. 

1807. “ 4’lie (triitchih as well as the C3rrtt8, 

and all the aipiatie trilieare extrtimely fond 
of snakes, which th«*y .... swallow down 
their long throats with great des]>atch.” — 

Wiflinntaint^ OrimUd Fidd SpnHx^ ]). 27. 

ispk In Forbes's <h\ Mnnoirn (ii. 277, 
se<(«|.). there is a cnrious story of a sahras 
(as be writes it) which Forbes had tamed in 
Imlia, and wliich nine years afterw'ards 
r4*eogiiise<l its master when he visited 
(leneral Conway’s menagerie at Bark Place 
near Henley. 


D. 


Cuttack, 11 .]). Tlio (diief city of 

Orissa, and district iiniiiodiatcly at- 
tached. From Skt. LxUtha, ‘an army, 
a camj), a ro\'al city.’ 4'liis nami* wl/- 
kattdea is a])pli<'(l by Ibn Hatuta in the 
14th <*entury to heoglr in the Ih‘<*can 
(iv. 4(i), or at least to a part of the 
town adjoining that anclt'iii fortress. 

c. l.’)f»7. 'itta di Catheca.' (V.'«#o’c Ftdt - 
Wr/, in J{<niii(s. iii. .'{'.>2. 

1(133. “Tin* ltd of April we set f»»rwar«l iji 
the Morning bw tlie City <4 Coteka (it ;i 
City of se\en mile> in eomp;is>e, and it 
standeth a mile from .Maleandy wlien^ the 
Court is kept. in JiakL \. 4P. 

172(). Cattek. - \. l.'»s. 

Cuttanee. S. Some klml of ])iece- 
goods. See Coutenijs undi-r JAv/f//; 
Cuttanees under . i/a /o Cuttannees 
ill Milburn’s list of Calcutta }>iece- 
goods : Kutt^ ;lVrs.) is Ibix or 
linen- clotli. This is pcrha])s tlie word. 

Cuttry, 1 ^. The /. //(/f/z 7, or juoporly 
(Skt.) kahitfrii/dy the second of the four 
normal or theoretical cast«*s. 

KkSO. “And bi'cause Cuttery w.os of a 
martiall teni]u*r <b>d gave him i»ower ti» j 
sway Kingdoines with the scei»ter.’* — Lin’d ^ 
Jiantann, 5. 

1073. “Opium frequently eaten in 
great quantities by the Ita^-hpoots, Queto- 
riei, and Patans .” — Frin r, 1P3. 


Babul, n.p. Ihlldiol. In the later 
' iniddh* ages a famous ])ort of the 
Konkau, often cou])le(l with Choul 
(((.v.'), carrying on ('xt(‘iisiv(^ trade with 
j the West of Asia. It lies in tlio mode]'!! 

(list, of Fatnagiri, in hit. IF" 34', on the 
i iiortli bankof tlieAnjaiiwol orVashishti 
I K. In some ina])s A. Arrow- 

I smitli's of ISlt), long tlie standard maj) 

: of India\ and in W. Hamilton’s (lazei- 
Aer, it is confounded with Dapoli, 12m. 
north, and not a seaport. 

c. 147.\ “Dabyl is ;ils«> a very extensive 
s»*Hport, wla*r(‘ many horses are brought 
from My>«»re,* Ka])!ist ” fArabistan ? i.v. 
Aralnaj, “ Khorassan, Turkistan, Iscgho- 
stan." yikitin, p. 20. “ It is a very huge 

tywn, the great iiieeting-j)lace for all nations 
living ah»ng the eo;ist of India and of 
Ktlii«»pia.’’- 30. 

l.'‘*02. “The gale abated, and the caravels 
reached land at Babul, where they rigged 
tlieir lateen sails, and mounted their artil- 
lery.” — f Thnr VoinKjcmof V. da Gauia 
(Hak. Soe.), 30S. 

l.'ilO. “ Having seen f ’evel and its cus- 
I I went to another city, distant from 

it two <lays journey, wliich is called 
Babuli. .... There are Moorish mer- 
chant-' here in very great numbers.” — Far- 
thema^ 114. 


Mijs x-, is iioiisfiise. As snggest«*tl by Mr. 

m tlie (Egypt) is 

probablv llu* word. 
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1510. “ This Dabul has a very gciod har- 
bour, where there always cougregate many 
Moorish ships from various parts, and 
esjHjcially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from (Cambay, l>iu, and 
the Malabar country." — Uarlmm^ 72. 

1554. “23d Voyage, from Dabul to 

Aden.’’— Molut^ m. J. A-s. ,So<‘. 

V. 4 (» 4 . 

1572. See x. 72. 


Dacca, n.p. JVo])t'ily J)hOhl. A 
city ill tho oust of lloiig:ul, oiioo of 
grout iiniK)rtuii(‘(^, osjK'oiully in tlio 
latoi* Mulioininoduii liistory ; faiuoiis 
also for till' Jhicru muslins” woven 
tliore, the unnuul udvuiioos for wliioli, 
jirior to ISOl , ur(‘ said to have aniountod 
to £250, 000. 

c. 1012. “. . . liluM’os Osinanis asseeutiis 

vi\oscepit, eoMpie ouui elephaiitis et ouini- 
iMis tliesauris defuneti, ])ost quam Daeck 
llengaliie metiopolini ost reversus, misit 
ad regeui." Ih quoted by 
Am, i. 521. 

c. l(i(>0. “ The same Tiobbe.rs took 
Suj<i/i at Daka, to carry him away in their 
< ialeasses t(> JtdKan, . — Ikru 'n i% K.T. 5.5. 

P)<M. “Daca is a great 'rown, tliat e.\- 
t*'nds itself only in lengtli : every one, 
eoxetingto have an House bytheCianges 
"idc, 'riie length ... is above two leagues. 
.... 'riie,se Hou>os are properly no more 
than paltry Jrluts built up witli Jitnuhoitr'a, 
.ukI daub'd over with fat I'huth." — Tuny- 
K. T., ii. .55. 

h)S2. “ 'The only tix]ied lent left was for 

llie ,Vg(‘nt to go liimself in person to tin* 
JVdhu'j and l)H(iu at Decca."— y/<fA/r.v, 

./ '/O'/e/Z, Octobei". 


Dacoit, also Dacoo, S. Hind. 

thkdif and (jfiLn ; a roldier bo- 

longing to an arnmd ^?aiig. Tin; torin, 
being eiiTTeiit ill lloiigal, got into thc» 
I'enal (’(»d(‘. 15y law, to constitute; 

then* must bo live or mori; in 
thogangcomiiiittingtlio crinn;. Jloaiiics 
derives the w(;rd from (/d/cntl, ‘ to 
''hoiit, u souse not in S]iakes]>ear’s l)i<*,t. 

isio. “Decoits, ur watei-u-olihers." — 
M df m , 15J/., ii. 


b''!-. Dacoits. a species of <Iepr<.*dators 
wix. inb..st the country in gangs."-- /'’/fZ A 

j». !>. 


bsi7. ‘-'rile crime (.f dacoity " (that is, 
robbrvy l,y gang.), ^lys Sir Henry 
*. believe, increased 

^teatly yiiaa. tie* liritish administration of 
J’lstiee. J//Z/, y/. ,,yy;. j ^ 


V consjuraev ! a fabe war- 

r-mt . -they are Dakoos 1 Dakoos!!" Tftc 


iWh 


li. 202. 


1>'72. “ Daroga I 

<-*'ji]e here f<»r? 1 


W'hv, wliat h.'is he { 
have not heard of any ! 


DACOBA, 


dacoity or murder in the ^'ilh^ge." (iovinda 
S<tm(iuta, i. 204. 

Dadiiy, s. II. (I lid hi : an advaiico 
mado to a iTaftsmaii, u weaver, or tlio 
like, by oiio who trades in the goods 
produced. 

1(»7S. “Wee met with Som** tronhie 
About y' Investment of 'I’ldVaties w»^^>' hath 
Continued ever Sinee, Sot* yi wee had not 
been able to give out any daudne mi Mu\a- 
davatl Side many weanoiii-s al)senting them- 
selves Letter id 3d .lane, from 

CiUtaitnilKCor Furtort/, in India Olhet*. 

10.S3. “ Clmttermulland l)eepehimd,two 

( ’assumhazjir merchants, tliis ilay assured 
me Mr. Charmtek gives out all his new 
Sdra JtiijUiH for Dadny at 2 per cent., ami 
never giviis the ('ompany ereilit for more 
than ].{ rupee — hy wliich li«> gains and putts 
in his own ])oeket Jbi|»i'es 'J pi-r cent, of all 
the mone.y he. ])ay.s. which amounts to a great 
Snmme in ye A’eai-e : at least ,01,000 
sterling." //cd/zos, A/S. JDiinutf, Oet. 2d. 

1772. “ I observe tlial the (5)nrt of Di- 

I rectors have ordered tlie to he 

withdrawn, and the in\ estmeiit to he ])ro 
vided by Dadney merchants.'’ - a 

JIdKt i )((/.'< Ui A . I’nrling, in Z/Zre/, i. 227. 

Dagbail, Hind, from I’l'is. iJilt/fi- 
i-ht/, • s])ade-m;irk.' 'rim Iiiii‘ dug to 
trace out on tin' ground a, cam]), <»r a 
road or ollim* eon.struetion. As tlm 
emitral lino of a road, canal, or ruil- 
road it is the equivalent of Mnglisli 
‘ loek.spit.’ 

Dagoba, Singbuliised/zyfdifz, from 
l\ih (UiattujdhldKt , and Sunsk. dluVtt- 
(jarhlta^ ‘ Ii,elie-ree(‘])tuele’ ; ujoilied to 
any dome-like Ibiddhist sjirim* (see 
Tope undPagoda). C(‘u. ( ’unuingliam 
all(‘g(;s that the <7/e/Z//a was usually 
ail empty to])e dedicated to the Adi- 
Jbiddha (or Su])reme, of tlio (jimsi- 
Thcustic Huddlii.sts), Avhilst the term 
DluH a-(j(irhli<i , or /Z/nn/o5n, was pi'o- 
juady ajiplied only to a tnjtr whieli was 
au actual r(;lic-shrine, or rejiository of 
ashes of the dead (lUiilsit Ta/tr'i. bj. 

AVe arc unable to say Avlm fir>t in- 
troduced the word into Kuroju an ii.se. 
It was well known to Whlli.iiu voii 
flumboldt, and to Ibtteiq but it, lias 
become iiiore familiar througii it- fi'e- 
qiient occurreiicn in J^-rgussoir.s //hsi, 
df A I'ihitviiiurv, 

The only .surviving exanj])l'‘ of tin; 
mitivi; use of this tfrni <>u the ( 'on- 
tiiient of India, -o fur ;i- w«‘ know, is 
ill the m-igliliourliood of tlm reiuaiiis 
of tin* grt'at ihiddliist e ^tubll.shmeuts 
nt Xulanda iii lediar. .‘<e‘e ij notation 
below. 


Q 
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18(Ki. In thiB irregular excavation are 
left two dhag^opei, or Holid maHHeB of Ktone, 
liearingthe formof acui>ola.'* -S/tH; Carmuf ! 
iiaHictUy in Tr. Lit. Sm. lift., i. 47, pub. IKllJ. 

1823. . from the centre of tliescre^mH 

or whUh, ])rf>3eetH adaghope.”— M«. of O/vj? 
mar Nanirk. l)y Tit. -Col. DrJaviaim in Ah. 
Journaty N.H. 1830, vol. iii. 27<». 

1834. . Mihindu-Kuiriara .... 

preached in that island (( -'e.ylori) the lielurion 
ot Buddha, converted the aforesaid Kiuir, 
built Ba^obas (Dagops, V.r. sanctuaries 
under which ndics or images of Buddha are 
deposited) in various places.” Itittn'y Aniniy 

Bd. iii. 1102. 

183r>. “I’he 'rein])I(! (cave at Nfisik) . . . 
has no interir)r support, but a rf>ck -ceiling | 
richly adfu-mvl with wheel -ornament-* ami i 
lions, and in the end-niche a Dagop . . . ." | 
— iv. <;s3. ; 

18.30. “Although the Bagops.both from I 
varying size ami from the ciivuniKtance of ! 
their being in some c.astH imlepeiidtuit j 
erticthms and in otliers <»nly elements <»f the j 
internal structure of a temple, have very | 
dilferont aspcicts, yt^t their charaoter is j 
univcM-sally recognised as that of closed 
masses de* voted to the jireservjition or <-on- 
cealimmt of sacred objects.”- - IP. r. Ham- 
boldly KtiK'i-S/irar/it y i, 144. 

1840. “We |)erfonned livathikuhitia rouml 
the Bhagobs, recline<l on the living couches 
of the <levote.e.s of Nirwjin.” Letter of I>r. 
John ir/7.son, in Lifv, 282. 

18.33. “At tli(‘ same time he (Sakya) 
fonwaw that a dagoba would be e.recte<l to 

Kaiitaka on the sp<it ” — HardOy 

Alanua! of Ihiddhiam, 100. 

180.3. “All kinds and f(»nns arc to be 
found .... the bell-shaped jiynunid of 
ileatl brickwork in all its varieties .... 
the bluff knob-like ilome of the (Vylon 
Bagobas "—Mi»»ion toAvOy 3.3. 

1872. “ It is a remarkable fimt that the 

line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the name (»f * dagop * by the country 
people. Is not this the dagoba of the 
I*dli annals flnjcd/rw, Jioddh. Jieuuiius 

of Bi hit Vy in J. A. S. i/. xli., Bt. i. m 

Dagon, n.p. A iiaiuo often ^iven 
by olif Kiiropoan travolloi*s to tbo place 
now called Banp^oon, fi*om the great 
Eolic-slirino or l)agoba there, callotl 
Shwa (Golden) J)a<f6v, Some have 
suggested that it is a con*uption of 
dagohay but this i.s inerelj" guesswork. 
In the Talaiiig language ttVkkfni sig- 
nifies ‘athwart,’ and, after the usual | 
fashion, a legend had grown up con- j 
noctiiig tho iianio with a story of a 
tree lying * athwart tho hill-top,’ | 
which supernaturally indicated where 
the sacred relics of one of tho Buddhas 
had boon deposited (see J. A, S. B., 
xx-siii. 477). 


Prof. Forchhammer has recently 
(sec Notes on Early Hist, and Geog, of B. 
Iturmay No. 1) e^mlained the true origin 
of the name. Towns lying near the 
siicrod .site had been known Dy tho suc- 
cessive names of AsHauim-nagara and 
Vkkalaofujara. In the 12th century the 
last name disappears and is replaced by 
Trihnnbha-itogfira, or in Pali form 
Tihnnhha-nagaray signif^^dng ‘ 3-Hill- 
l ity.’* Tho Kalydni inscriptions near 
iVgu contain both fonns. Tiknmhha 
gradually in popular uttoranco became 
Tikmiiy TtVcuriiy and Tdkiuty whence 
Dagon. The classical name of the 
groat Dagoba is Tikumhhot-cJietiy and 
tliis is still in daily Buiman use. 
When tho original meaning of the 
word Tahnn had boon effaced from 
the moiiiory of tho Talaings, they in- 
vented tlie fable alluded to above in 
(MUinexion with the word tahkdn. 

c. 1.34b. “He hath very certaine intelli- 
gence, how the Zemind(v> hath raised an 
uriiiy,with an intent t«) fall upon the Towns 
of ebsmin and Balaa ((iq.v.), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Bigon and MeidoOy the 
whole Province of DaaayhiUy even to -4n- 
Hcdiia (hod. Donabyuand Henzada). — F. M,- 
PiutOy tr. by H. C. lb.33, j). 288. 

c. 1.38,3. “After landing we began to 
walk, on the right side, by a .street some 50 
j).acc.s wide, all along which wo saw houses 
td’ wood, all gilt, ami set off with lieautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
tho Talapoins, which art* their Friars, and 
the ruler.s of the Pagode or Varella of 
Bogon.’ - (ritHparo lialhiy f. 0(5. 

c. 1.387. “About two dayesioumoy from 
Pegu there is a Varelle (.see Varella) or 
Pagode, which is the i)ilgi'im.age of the 
I’egues: it is called Bogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse, .and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe.” — R. Fitch in Hakl. 
ii. 308. 

c. 17.35. Bagon and Bagoon occm- in a 
pai»erof this iieriml in Dalrymph's Oriental 
Ripvrtortf, i. 141, 177. 

Daibul, n.p. See Diulsind. 

Daiseye, s. This word, represent- 
ing Dmiiy repeatedly occurs in Kirk- 
jiatrick’s Letters of Tippoo {e.g. p. 196) 
for a local chief of some class. See 

Dessaye. 

' Kumhhif menus an earthen pot, ami also the 
“ fi-ont'il glol)e oil tlie n}>per part of the forehead of 
th«? elephant. '* The latter meaning wa.s, according 
to Prof. Forchhammer, that intended, being ajv- 
pliiHl t<» the liillook.s on which the town stood, 
iH'causc of their form. But the Buniiese applied 
it to ‘ alms-l>owls,* and invented a legend of 
Bmhlha and two di8ciple.s having buried tlieir 
alms-lH)wls at this spot. 
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Dala, n.p. This is now a town on 
the (west) side of the river of Eanf>oon, 
opposite to that city. But the name 
formerly applied to a lar^o province 
in the Delta, stretching? from the Kan- 
goon Eiver westward. 

1540. See under Dagon. 

1585. “The 2(1 November wc came to 
the city of Bala, where among other things 
there an' 10 halls full of elephants, which 
are here for the King of I'egu, in charge of 
various attendants and otticials.”— 

HfUOi, f. 1)5. 

Dalaway, s. In S. India the Com- 
mander-in-chief of an aim}". Ca- 
narcso and Malayfil. (Ihalura?/ and 
dakivayL In old Canarese, dJiala=^ 
army. 

1015. “ Caetemm Deleuaius . . . vehe- 

ment'r a rege coiitendit, nc comitterct vt 
vllum condenda nova hac urbo Areoma- 
ganensis portus antiipiissimus detrimeiitum 
cai)eret.” — Jarric, ThvHaurm^ i. 170. 

1700. “Le Talavai, e’est le nom qii'on 
donm* ail Prince, (pii gouverne aujourd’hui 
le Iloyaumo sous Tautorite de la Heine.” — 
LeMres Edit. x. 102. See also i). 173 and 
xi, 00. 

1754. “You are imjiosed on, I never 
wrote to the Maissore King <n- Balloway 
any such thing, nor they to me ; nor had I 
a knowledge of any agreement between the 
Naboband theBallaway.” — Lf'tterfnmi fror. 
iSaujuia'H of Madras to French Deiiuties in 
Candrt'idyds Aevt. of the Wur, A])]), p. 20. 

1703-78. “ He (Haidar) has lately taken 
the King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalaway.”~-fM/te, iii. 030. 

Daloyet, Deloyet, s. An armed 
attendant and messenger, the same as 
a Peon, (l-v.. Hind, (fhdayat, Wilson 
thinks from dhak ‘a shield.’ The word 
is never now used in Bengal and Upper 
India. 

1772. “ Suppose every farmer in the 
province was enjoined to maintain a num- 
ber of good serviceable bullocks .... 
“bliged to furnish the Government with 
them on a requisition made to him by the 
Gdlector in writing (not by sepoys, delectB 
or hercarras). — IT. Hastinys to G. 
V ansittart, in Gleig, i. 237. 

18(X). “ As it was very hot, I immediately 

employed my delogets to keep off the 
c»‘«wd.”— Vahntia, i. 3311. 

1 lie word here and elsewhere in that book 
IS a misprint for ddoyets. 

Bam, 8. Hind, dam. Originally 
an ^tual copper coin, regarding which 
^find tho following in tho Ain : 

** The Dam weighs 5 tanks ^ i,e, 1 
8 mashahs, and 7 surkhs ; it is 


the fortieth part of a rupee. At first 
this coin was called Eaisahy and also 
Ikthloli ; now it is known under this 
name {ddin). On one side tho ])lace is 
given where it wjis strui'k, on tho 
other the date. For the ]nirposo of 
calculation, tho dam is divided into 25 
jiarts, each of which is culled u jrtnL 
This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

“ 2. The adhelah is half of a dam, 

3. Tho Paid ah is a (piartor of a dam, 

4. Tho damrl is an eighth of a dam'''' 

(p. 31). 

It is curious that Akbar’s n^vmiues 
were registered in this small curvoncy, 
viz. in laks of dams. Wo may c.om- 
liaro tho I’ortuguose iiso of reis (‘pv.). 

Tho tendency of denominations of 
coin is always to sink in value. Tho 
jetal (fpv.), which liad become an 
imaginary money of account in Akbar’s 
time, was, in tho 14th contuiy, a real 
coin, which Mr. E. Thomas, chief of 
Indian numismatologists, has un- 
earthed. And now tlie dam itself is 
imaginary. According to Elliot tho 
pooi)lo of tho N. W. 1’. not long ago 
calculated 25 dams to a })aisa, which 
would 1)0 1000 to a rupee. Uarnegy 
gives tho Oudh popular ciUTeii(‘y tablo 
as: 

20 kaavh ~ 1 damrl 

1 damrl ~ 3 dfim 

20 „ — 1 anfi 

25 ddin — 1 pice. 

But the Calcutta Glossary sfiys tho 
dam is in Bengal reckoned = .,1, of an 
ana, /.c., 320 to the rupee. Wo have 
not in our own cxporiciico met with 
any reckoning of dams. In tho case 
of tho damrl tho dmiomination haA 
increased instead of sinking in relation 
to tho dam. For above we have the 
damrl ■=. 3 dams, or according to Elliot 
{JJeavies, ii. 200) = 3j dd'ms, instead 
of J of a dam as in Akbar’s time. But 
in reality tho dainrVs absolute value 
has remained the same. ]’’or by Car- 
negy’s tablo 1 rupee or 13 anas would 
bo equal to 320 damrls^ and by tho 
Ain, 1 rupee = 40 X 8 damns = 320 
damris. Damrl is a cominon enough 
expression for the iiifinitesiiiial^ in 
coin, and one has often heard a Briton 
in India say: “ No I 1 won’t give 
a dammi.'” with but a vague no- 
tion what a damn meant, as in 
Scotland we have heard, “I wont 
give a ydorA:,” though certainly tho 
speaker could not have stated the 
Q 2 
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valuo of that ancient coin. And thin , 
loads to tho suggestion that a like ox- : 
prossion, often hoard from coarse 
tapLors in England as well as in India, 
originated in tho later countr>% ancl 
that whatever profanity there may lx; 
in tho animus th<.»re is none in llic 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out don’t care a dSin!'^ i.e,, in 
other words, “ 1 don’t care a brass 
farthing ! ” ' 

If the (lentle lb?ader deems this a 
far-fotehed suggestion, let us ba< k i1 
Iw a second. We find in Chaucer. 
(Tho IMillor H Tale) : 

no raujfht ho nut a kn-tt," 

W'hich means, “he necked not a iTfMn" 
(nc tlocei lyan/c?/?); an c‘xj>r(^ssion which ■ 
IS foiiml also in Piers Plowirian : | 

“ and witto nowo jk n(»t \V4»rtho ' 

And this we doubt not has given rise | 
ti» that other vulgar (»x]in*ssion, “ 1 ! 
don]t care a cur.se; — curiously ]Kiral- i 
lol ni its coiTuption to that in illus- j 
tration of whi(di W(^ (iuot(' it. 


Javane.se damar^ used gonerically for 
resins, a cla.ss of substances the ori^ 
of which is prf»bably often uncertain. 
To one of the ^/«//>j7n^r-producing trees 
of the Archi])elagothe name Dammam 
alha, Kuin])]i. (N. O. Coniferae ), has l)eon 
given, and this fimiLshes the ‘East 
India ]>aininer’ of English vamish- 
niakers. In Jhiniia tho dainmer used 
is derived from at least three different 
genera of the N. O. Dipterocarpeae ; 
in lleiigal it is deiived from tho 8al 
tree [Shoren rohmta) and other S/iorcae, 
as well as hy imiiortiition from trans- 
marine sources. In S. India “white 
thnuimr,'' “EaimiKT IMtch,” or Vuieij 
resin, is th(‘ jn’oduce of Valeria imlica^ 
and “black (Jammer '' of Canarium 
africfithi : in Ciitch th(^ daminer used 
is stated hy Lieut. Leech {IJomJiay 
St'ledioiis, S'o. XV., ])]». 21o-216) to 
ho made from chaudriiz (or chan- 
= co]»al) huihsl with an equal 
(juantily of oil. This is ju'obably 
Fryer's ‘rosin taken out of tho sea* 
ufra). Som(‘ of the !Malay dammar 


\ also 


from Major M‘Xair’s 


1028. “ The revenue ef all the territories : statement, to 1>(‘, like eopal, fo.ssil. 
under the Lnqtentrs of Deldi aiaoaiits, ac- I Th(* word is sometimes used in Ii 
cording to the K<»yal registtirs, to <i and ‘ - - 


<^ruing to the Itoyai regiHtjirs, to 0 and , fov *a torch,* hecuus(^ torches aiH 
Mh'ortf of damf. One h equal to 1(K) i v dinnoil io if Tliia i 

Irorjt (a Lv-r Iw-ing 10,000,000), and . ^ ^ 

a hundiiMl krorn of dami aiv ecnial to 2 l»‘^‘b!i])s thf‘ usi* winch accounts fo: 


Ilaex’s (‘Xi)laualiou bedow. 


India 
are 
is 
for 


H|uai 

k'Vtn'ft and r»0 lars <if ru|KVK.’' -Mulunimimf 

.Sharif in mol, xllTM. ■ ir,K). ‘■/>.„„.,„ (f,„ demmBr)fr,„nSiacca, 

ItWl. “A Jlavarian printer, jealous of and lUmt<»n'‘ {i.(. Sink and Billiton). — 
theinfliieneeofcajiitd, said th.at ‘ ( Uadston<* ‘ Harrd in Jlakhit/i, ii. Ilk 
iMiidiinUionsof luoney mthiaxyble^^ Ukq. j„ ffaevs Malay Vocabulary: 

' * “ Damar, Lniiu'ii quod accenditur.*’ 

1073. “The Jioat is lud strengthened 


for him, and BiHgtHisfeel would not hay 
them ai tarn, so they fote for Chwlstom*.' " 

A SiH'iaUKt J*u'niCy in St. Janittt'a (utitift, 
July 0th. 

Detmon, n.]a. Daman, ono of tin* 
old stdth'mciits of the J’orfugnesa' 
which they still retaiin, on tho c.oast of 
(luzorat, about UK) miles north of 
Boinbaiy ; written by them Damao. 
3551, “. . , the ])i]ots said: ‘AV 


i with Knee-'l’inilKTs as ours jire, the landed 
i Plank.s are sowt'd togetlier with Boi)o-yan) 
j of tlie Coeoe, aiid cjdked with Bammar (a 
sort «»f lliKsin taken out of the sea).’* — 
Fr>nr, J?. 

“The long cfuatinued (‘urrent from 
the Inland J*;n't.s (ait Surat) through the 
I vast Wihleniesse> of huge Woods and 
! F'U’ests, wafts groat Rafts of Timber for 


hero bt'tween 3)iu and Boman ; if the ship I Jnnl Building: and Bamar for 

sinks hert% not a soul will escajH' ; we must i ^ tine-vt sented Bitumen (if it be 

make sail for the shore. A//, 80. ' Rt>siii) 1 ever met with.” — 

Hi23. “Ileapitaijo. . . speiavachepotes- ! V.7-‘ .. 
simo esser viemi alia cite di Baman ; i .u* * i,-, i 
liiqual estadentro iJ golfo di (^ambaiaaman i 1, 5.V 

destra liclla Valle, ii. lOU. \ ^ ^ 

_ , , “A Bemar*Bov (Torch-boy).* 


Bamani, S. Anplitnl to a kind of i —In*, 50. 
squall. fck)e ElepJianta. I 1^78. “Thi.^^ dammar, which is the 

... I Malayan name for ivsin, is dug out 

BOinniCry s. This word is ap])licd i forests by tlie ^Malays, and seems to 

to voiious ixisius in dift'ereut parts of i fossilised juices of fonner growth of 

Lidia, chiefly as substitutes for pitch. J —J/fAfn'r, Perak, &c., 188. 

flyo- . Bana, S. lliml. dana; literally 


us suusucures lor piw 
Tho word appears to be Mala^ 
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♦gram,’ and therefore the exact trans- 
lation of ^am in its oiiginal sense 
(q.v.). It is often used (in Bengal) as 
s^TionjTnous with gi-am, thus: “Give 
the horse his dana.'^ We find it also 
used in this specific way by an old 
trayeller : 

161G. “A kind of graine railed Donna, 
somewhat like oiir Pease, which they boyle, 
and when it is cold give them mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise <»r thrise in the 
weeke, Butter to scoure their Bodies." — 
Terrify in Purchasy ii. 1471. 

Dancing-girl, S. This, or among 
the older Anglo-IndiaTis, Danviinj- 
Wtiichy was the represent alive of the 

S *oi*tugueso Bailudv.ird) Bayadere or 

antch-giii (qq. V.), also Cunchunee, 
&c.). 

In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindu ; in N. India tiny are both 
Hindu, c,dX\iii\.IidmJa}i i (see liuinjohnny)^ 
and Mussulman, called Kanvhaiu (see 
Cunchunee). In Dutch the jdirase 
takes a very plainspokeii form, see 
quotation from Valenti jn. 

KIOG. See description by (toiiceUy i. 

1<»73. “ After Sui)p('r tiny treated us 

with the DancingWenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and J )elf .lieer, till it was late 
enough . ■’ — Fryer y ir»2. 

1701.^ “The Governor conducted thvi 

Nabob into the (’onsultution lioom 

after dinner they went diverted with the 
Dancing Wenches.’ — Jn Whiter, i. 377. 

172<}. “Wat de dans-Hoeren (anders 
Peieat(inehi^ . . . . gcnaumd, eji an deGoden 
hunner Pagoden als getrouwd) belangd.’’ — 
Vafcntijtiy CJior. r>4. 

17<>3-78. “ Mamlelslow tells a story of a 

Nabtjb who cut off the heads of a set of 
dancing girls ... - because they did not 
come to his jialace on the first .summons." — 
Or;///’, i. 28 (ed. 1803). 

I78h. .... “ dancing girls who display 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motions ." — Manroy JVarnftIn, 73. 

c. 1812. “T often sat by the open win- 
dow, and there, night after night, 1 used to 
hear the songs of the unhapjiy dancing 
girls, accompanied by the sw eet yet melan- 
choly music of the cithdrft." —MrH.tShericood'A 
A utohiofj. 42:J. 

1815, “ Dancing girls were once numer- 

ous in Persia; and the first jK/ets of that 
country have celebrated the beauty of their 
I»ersons and the melody of their voices.”— 
Mfdcofniy H. of Pernio y ii. 587. 

18^. “The Maharajah sent us in the 
evening a new set of dancing girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to be 
tw’elve of the ugliest old w omen I ever saw'.’’ 


' lit t'mfo'i , .-,v. 


— Oshorncy Court and Camp of Runjeet 
Sin(fhy 154. 

1843. “We decorated the Tem[)le8 of 
the false gods. We provided the dancing- 
girls. We gilded and {minted the images 
toNvhich our ignorant subjects bowed dowTi.” 
—Macaulay s Speech on the Somnauth Procia- 
mat ion. 

Dandy, S. (a). A boatman. Tho 
term is peculiar to tho Ouiigotic rivors. 
Hind, iiud Beiig. ddndiy from (iftmi or 
dandy ‘ a staff, an oar.’ 

1(>8.5. “Our Dandees (or boatmen) boyled 
their rice, and we supped here.''— IJvdyrsy 
Jail. G. 

17<53. “The oj/in’cssious of your officers 
were carried to such a length that thi^y {uit 
a stop t<» all business, ami j)hmdere(l and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies' vessel.” — 
)r. Hantinys to the Nawmb, in Lont/y 347. 

1801). “Tw'o naked dandys paddling at 
the head of the vess(*l.” — Ld. Vafentidy i. 07. 

1824. “ I am indeed often surprised to 

observe the differeiute between my dandees 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
)>ot) ami the generality of the {wmsants 
whom we meet.”-- By. Hebery i. 14!>(cd. 1844), 

(b). Akiiid of ascetic w'liocamcH 

a . staff. 8amu etymology , Seo /So/ty;/.?, 
wlio gives a jdato of such an oin*. 

(c). Hind. saiiK^ s{)elliiig, and 

same (‘tymology. Akind of vehich^ used 
ill the Ilimrilaya, consisting: of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a liam- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. Tin? traveller can either sitside- 
Avays, or lie on his back. It is much 
the saiiK^ as the Malalmr muncheel 
(.|.v.). 

1870. “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.” — 
Kinfochy Loryc (Imnv. Shootiny in Thibet, 2nd 
S., i>. vii. 

Darjeeling, or Darjiling, n.p. A 

famous .saintariuni in the Eastern 
nimrilaya, the cession of which Avas 
purchased from the Eaja of Sikkim in 
1835; a tract largcdy addiul to hy an 
annexation in 1849, folloAving on an 
outrage committed by th(i Sikkim 
Minister in imj/risoning Dr. (now Sir) 
Joseiih Hooker and the late Di‘. A. 
GamiiboU, Sujieiinteiiderit of Darjeel- 
ing. The sanitarium stands at 0500 
to 7500 feet above tho sea. Tho 
popular Tibetan sjielling of tin; iiaine 
is, according to Jacslickc, rlhir-rie-ylhiy 
‘ Land of the Uorje.y'' i.r. ‘ of thf< Ada- 
mant, or thunderbolt,’ the ritual 
sceptre of the Lamas. But ‘accord- 
ing to soA’oral titles (d }>ooks in the 
Petersburg list of MSS. it ought pro- 
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par6ga,8. Perg. and Hind. 

This worn seems to ]>o originally 
Mon^l (see Kovalevskp'a Diet, No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far Ejist. In their nomen- 
clature it was ay>pliod to the Governor 
of a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to bo iisfid under Timur 
and his immediate KUceciSHors. But it 
is the tendency of titles, as of 

denominations of coin, to descend in 
value; and that of daroffha has in 
later days l>oen bestowed on a variety 
of hiunlder persons. Wilson d<ifimjs the 
word thus : ‘ ‘ The chief native oihcfn* 
in various departnuuits under the na- 
tive govoniment, a suptu’intendent, a 
manager: but in later times he is 
especially tln^ h<md of a j)olico, cus- 
toms, or cx(rise sttition.” Und(T the 
British j)olice system, from 170d to 
18()2-n.‘l, th(j D(tr(tqha was a local 
Chief of Police, or llojid Constable. 

The woi'd occurs in the sense of 
Governor in a Mongol inscription, of 
the year 1614, found in the Chinese 
Province of Shensi, which is given by 
Pauthier in his Marc Pol, ]). 773. The 
Mongol Governor of Mos<u)w, during 
a ]>art of the Tartar domination in 
llussia, is called in the old llussian 
C3ironicles />oro</<T (see JIa miner, (tohU n 
Horde, 384). And acconling to the 
same writer the word u])])ears in a 
Byztudine wrih'r (unnamed) as A«pi;yav 

{ib. 2yH-!n. 

c. 1220. “ Tuli Khan named as Barugha 
at Merv one called Parnia.s, and himself 
marched upon Nishapnr.’*— hy 
JbennuitKon^, 135. 

1441 “1 readied the city of 

Kerman. . . . The dero^hah (js'overnor) 

theKinirHavlji Mohamed Kaiasdiirin, hein^ 

then abnent "—AMui-nizzak, in Jiniia 

in the XVth Cent., i>. 5. 

c. 151K). “The officers and servants 
attached to the Inn»erial Stables. 1. The 
Attieffi. . . . . 2. The B&roghah. 'J ['here is 
one ^)ix)inted for each stable ''—-.4 in, 

1()21. “The 10th of tlcbdier, the darogi, 
or Govenior of Ispalian, Mir Abdulaaznn, 
the King's snn-in-law, who, as was after- 
wards seen in that charge of liis, was a 
downright madman. . . ” — P. della Valle, ii. 1 Ofi. 

1673. * ‘ Tlie Broff er , or M ayor of the City, 
or Cantzun of the Watch, or the Rounds ; 
It is his duty to preside with the Main 
Guard a-nights before the Palace-Gates.”— 
jFriiet*, 339. 


1673. “ The Broger being Master of hia 
Science, persists ; what coznfort can I 
from your Disturbance 76. 889. 

1682. “ I received a letter from Mr. Hill 
at Kajcmaul advising ye Broga of ye Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but required at 
least a sight of ye Originall.”— 

Dec. 14. 

c. 1781. “ About this time, however, one 

day being very angry, the Barogha, or 
master of the mint, }3re8ented himself, and 
asked the N a waul > w'hat device he would have 
struck on his new copper coinage. Hydur, 
in a violent ]>assion, told him to stamp an 
obscene figure on it .” — Hijdar Naik, tr. by 
Miles, 488. 

1812. “Each division "is guarded by a 
Barogha, with an establishment of armed 
men.^— Fifth liejioi’t, 44. 

Datcbin, «. This word is used in 
old books of Travel and Trade for a 
Hiecdyard euiploycd in China and the 
Arclu])ebigo. It is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word fur ‘ balance,’ in his 
(■ontp. Vocah. of JJunua, Malay and 
Thai, Scramporc, 1810. It is also given 
hy C'rawfnrd as (lachin, a Malay word 
from the Javanese. There sc*ems to 
be no doubt that in Peking dialect 
cKeny is ‘to weigh,’ and ul.so ^steelyard* ; 
that in Amoy a small steelyard is called 
ch'in; and that in Canton dialect the 
steelyard is called Vokcliiny, Some of 
the Dictiouari('s also give ta 
‘ large steelyard.’ Jhdvhin or dotchin 
may therefore ])ossibly be a Chinese 
b*rm ; but, considering how seldom 
traders’ words are really Chinese, and 
how easily the Chinese monosyllables 
lend themselves to plaii.siblo combina- 
tions, it remains ]>rol)able that the Can- 
ton word wa.s adopted from foreigners. 
It ha.s sometimes occurred to ns that it 
might have been borrowed from Achin 
{iCAvlmt ) ; see the first quotation. 

j 1554. At Malacca. “ The haar of the 
f great Bachem contain.s 200 cates, each cate 
i weighing two nrratein, 4 ounces, 5 eighths, 

i 15 grains, 3 tenths The Baar of the 

j little Bachem contains 200 cates ; e.'ich cate 
j weighing two arratels.*’ — A. Nunes, 39. 

1696. “For their Botchin and Ballancc 
they use that of Ja]>an.” — Boiryear's Journal 
at iWhin-China, in Dalrinnplc, O. Jt., i. 88. 

1711. “ Never weigh your Silver by their 

; Botchins, for they have usually two Pair, 

! one to ivceive, the other to jiay by.” — 
Lockyer, 11,3. 

„ “In the Botchin, an ex^)ert 
Weigher will cheat two or three per cent, 

1 by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
; minding the Motion of the Pole only.” — 
I 76. 115. 
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ini. “ . . . every one has a Clwpehin and 
Dotehin to cut and weigh silver.”— 141. 

1748. ** These scales are made after the 
manner of the Koman balance, or our 
English StUliards, called by the Chinese 
LUthvify and by us Dot-chin.”— >1 Voyage to 
the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748, &c., London, 
1762, p. 324. 

The same book has, in a short vocabulary 
at p. 265, English scales or dodgeoni. . . . 
Chinese Liiang."^ 

Datura^ S. This Latin-like name is 
really Sansk. dhatturay and so lias past 
into the derived vernaculars. The 
•widely spread Datura Stramoniumy or 
Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as indi- 
genous to India ; though it appears 
to be wild in the Himillaya from Kash- 
mir to Sikkim. The Indian species, 
from which oui* generic name has 
been bon’owed, is Datura albUy Nees * 
(Z). fastuosa, L.). Garcia do Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India, Its effect on the victim 
was to produce temporary aHonation of 
mind, and viohint laughter, peimitting 
the thief to act unopposed, lie de- 
scribes his own practice in treating 
such cases, which he had always found 
successful. Datura was also often 
given as a 2)ractical joke, whence 
the Portuguese called it Durladora 
(‘Joker’). lie Orta strongly disapproves 
of such pranks. The criminal use of 
datura by a class of Thugs is rife in 
our own time. One of the present 
writers has judicially convicted many. 
Coolies returning with fortunes from 
the colonies often become the victmis 
of such crimes. 

ir)(>.S. Maidiivvi'uut. A black woman 
of the house htis been giving datura t<» my 
mistress ; she Kt<)le the keys, and the jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has made off with a black 
man. It would be a kindness to come to 
her help .” — (Miruiy (Joffoijiuos, f. 83. 

1578. “They call this jdant in the 
JVIalabar tongue unvuda caya .... in 
Canarese Datyro ''—ArmU'iy 87. 

1598. “They name likewise an hearbe 
called Dentroa, which beareth a seede, 
whereof bruising out the sap, they jmt it 
into a cup, or other ve.ssell, and give it to 
their husbands, eyther in meate or drinke, 
J“d presently tnerewith the Man is as 
toough hee were halfe out of his wits.’’ — 
l/imchoteHy CO. 

1608-10. “Mais ainsi de mesme les 
temmes (luand elles syauent que leurs maris 
«n entretiennent (piekiu’autre, elles sen 
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desfont iiar }K>ison ou autremen^ et se 
seruent fort h, cela de la semencede Daiura, 
qui est d’vne estrange vertii. Ce Datura 
ou Duroa, esiiece de Stramoniumy est vne 
plante grande et hautt^ fpii porte des fleura 
blaiiches en Camiwine, comme lo iUsanipetoy 
mais plus grande. ’’—Afort/uf f, VoyageSy 312. 

1673. “ Dutry, the deadliest sort of 
Solarium (So/uuum) or Aez/d.-i/uf </(,.” — Frycr^ 
32. 

167(5. 

“Make lechers and their punks with 

dewtry 

Commit fantastical advowtry.” 

HudibraSy Pt. iii. (’auto 1. 

1(590. “And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink .... which will intoxi- 
cate almost to Madness .” — Ovinytaiiy 235. 

1810. “The datura that grows in every 
part of India .” — WiUUimsuny W M. ii. 135. 

1874. “Datura. This i>lant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
ized plant through every (jountry in Euroiie 
except Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy (juacks, wlio used 
the seed as anti-siiasmodics, t>r for more 
questionable j)uriioses.”-iif. Jirown, in Geogy 
MagaziaCy i. 371. 

Note .- — The statemontH dcriviul from 
Ilanbuiy and Fliickigcr in tlio bo- 
ginning of this articl(^ disajjiHHi with 
this view, both as to tho origin of tho 
Eurojican datura and the identity of 
tho Indian idant. Tho (loubts about 
tbo birth] daco ol' tho various spocios of 
this genus remain in tact undetermined. 

Datura, Yellow, and Yellow 
Thistle. These are Bombay names 
for tho Argemoue y—fico del 

■inferno of Sjianiards, introduced acci- 
dentally fi’om America, and now an 
abundant and pestilent weed all over 
India. 


Dawk, s. Hind, and Mahr. dCth. 
‘ Post,’ Le. properly trail s])ort by relays 
of men and horses, anil thence ‘ the 
mail’ or letter-])ost, as wdl as any 
aiTangcment for travelling, or for 
transmitting articles for sucli I'clays. 
The institution was no doubt iinitatcd 
from the harldy or jiost, estalilishod 
throughout tho omiare of the Calijihs 
by Mo’awia. And harid is itself con- 
nected with tho Latin nrddasy and 
veredius. 

c. 1310. “It was the ])ractise of tho 
Sultan (Al.-eu(]<Un) wlieii ]ie sent an army 
<m an ex]»editioii to establish jjoste on the 
r^)ad, wherever ijosts c'>uld be maintained. 
. ... At every half on piarter runners 
were j)oste<l .... the securing of accurate 
inteUigence from the court on one side and 




<•. 1340. “'riio fMr»t-|K»st {ill IimIiji) iri tl»u> 
sirninp?<l : ovfry inil«* is <livi{l»Ml into thn-<? 
iMiu.'il intervals wliicii an* called Dawah. 
wliich is as much us t<» huv ‘ llie third i»ail 
of a mile' (the mile it.>elf hein;; called in 
India Konth). At evci v third of a mile 
there is a villa^^e w«dl inliahite«l, out-i*le <.f 
which are three tent- where men are seated 
itMidy to start /An iii. 

,, “ Sf> lie wjole t.) the Siiltau to an- 

nounce our arrival, and sent In'- Jett* i l»v 
the d&Wah, which i> tie* fo,.i a- \\e 

hav»* told you." 11.%, 

,, “ At ca ery mile (i.t. Kninh or coss) 

from Ih'ldi to I >aulatal»ad there are three 
d&wah or po-tv" /'e//, ltd ‘J. 

It seems prolial)le t hat this ddwah is some 
inisumlcrstandinK' of Hak. 

,, “There are ••stahli-hed. lietue«*n 
the capital and Da- chief eitii'-of th<- dilie- 
rent territories, |tosls phu'ed at ceitain 
<listune<‘s fiom each otliei-, which are like 
the post relays in ML,'ypt ami Syiia , . . . 
hut the <listaM< e l»ct ween t Item m not imue 
than ftMir how, shots or e\en less. At eaeh 
ttf these jsists ten swift ninners are st.i 
tiolied .... as soon a^ oia* of th«*se men 
rec('iv('s a letter he runs u|f :is rajiidly a* 
possihle At each of thc.se p(t,st sta- 

tions lucre are moM|iies, here pra^e^s 
aie said, ami where the traxcller ran lind 
sh(*ltei-, jeserxoirs fidl of ^msmI Water, and 
markets .... so that, there is \ery little 
necessity for e:ui>ni;_j water, or food, or 
tents." Shnliiihtuhl / 1 ! fhtutshti/, in h'/ln>f, 

lii. :.si. 

c. ltd*J. “ lie ' \kltai) I'st a) »lish«'d posts 
ilu'ouKliout hi" (huiiinioii", ha\ nur two hm-ses 
and a set of footna ii stalutiied :it ever\ ti\e 
i’o.ss. d'he Indians call this estahlisluiicnt 

‘Dak 

L*80 1. ' 

H'm?. “ I’ut when the inlelliijemv of hm 


I liupisis r>oo.'’ 

I - In S( ton -Karr, ii. Hsu, 

ISOIk “He advised mo tf> proceed iiaiut- 
diately by Dawk. . . Ld. Vnfaitia, i. 02. 

' 1S24. “Tin* dak or post carrier bavins 

j piussed mo on the ])n*ce,diim" day, 1 dro]»|H;d 
I a letter into his leathoni baj^, roque.stinp a 
friend t<» ."oml his horse on for mo.’*- Scch/, 

I of JCIfortf, ch. iv. 

I \ letter so -sent by the ]>ost-nmnor. in 
I tlie absence, <»f any receiving office., was .said 

j to “ hu oittHtd*. dawk." 

IKbk “.I AM: >’ou have received the 
, money of the JJritish for takin;; charpe of 
] the dawk: yon liave betrayed your trust, 

I :iml stopped tlie dawks. ... If you come 
: in and make your .salam. and })roiiiis(* 
j tidebty to tla* I'.ritish ( iovi'inmeiit, 1 will 
j restore to you yoiii’ lands . . . and the.su])er- 
I inteiidcnc*'* of the dawks. If you re.fuso 1 
j will wait till the hot weather has pone jiast, 
and then 1 will cany tire and sword into 
I >our t.enitorv . . . and if 1 catch yon, T will 
I itaii; \<ni as ;i rebel." Sir ('. Xnpid' to tbe 
I dam "f the dokees (in Life of 1 )r. .1. Wilson, 

j p 

j h'^7"' “ . . . the true reason bcinp, ^Ir. 

! Ikiitoii dechued, tliat he wa.s too stinpy to 
{ |»ay lier dawk." 7Vo Tnn Jtf Uo'iiur, i. (ilk 

I Dawk, Xiiino of 11 tree: sec 

j Dhauk. 

I Dawk, To lay a, v. To caiise ro- 
i l;i\ •" of beai<'rs, or liorses, to be po.stotl 
on a road. A.s ri'^ards jKiliiiikiii licarer.s 
tlii.s Used to b(' done either through 
tin* ]>ost-ol}i(*e, or through local 
chowdries ('I-V.) of bi'arcj's. During 
tin* in ill in V of lSo7-dS, when Ncvt'ral 
young siirgeon.s had arrived in India, 


{l>ara-Shckoh'.s) otiicious lucddliii” had 
spread abroad throm^di the priwim-cs b> the 
dak rhnnki. ..." K'uof i Kha4i, in EUiut . \ li. 

211 . 

1727. “Tlie I’.'st in the Mogul's D..mi- 
nions g<»t'.s very .sw ift, f-u- at every ( 'aravau- 
seray, wdiich arc built «>u the 1 1 iph-road", 
about tt ‘11 miles distant from one another, 
Alcn, very swift of Loot, art* kept read> .. . . 
A I id tin ''‘c ( 'u rrier" are ea 1 led Dog < 'iooo /, /» .s. " 

A. lion,, i. 11'd. 

1771. “ I vvroti' to the tiovcriuu- for per 

ini.ssit)n to v isit t 'aleutta by the Dawks. . . ." 
—Letter in the Intyioio 't of a iVe.. 7<». 

17SL “ 1 mean the absurd, unfair, irn*- 
puliir and dangerou" Mode. <if suffering 
People to yMor over their Neiphbour’.s Letters 

at the Dock. " Letter in J/trln'a 

Jkunot ilouttr, Alar. 21. 

17lHi. “The Honble. the (loverm»r-( I't'iie- 
ral in Council has been pleased to onler the 
ro-ostublishmcnt of Dawk Jharrm njsui the 
new road from Calcutta to Benares and 


I whoso .s(>rM'(‘os wore iirgontly want(*d at 
j the front, it is suid that, tho llt'ad of 
iho 1 )e]>artiuout to which they liad r(‘- 
1 ]*ortod th(‘uisclv('s, dir('ct(‘d ihoin iiii- 
inodiiitoly to ‘ lay a dawk.' One of 
' them ttirmal buck from the door, say- 
! ing : ‘Would you ex]daiii. Sir; for 
I you might just us well tell mo to lay 
! an ogg : ’ 

Dawk Bungalow. See under Bun- 
galow. 

Daye, Dhye, !<. A wet-nurse ; u.sod 
in Bengal and X. India, Avhere this i> 
tlie .seiisi* now attached to the word. 
Iliud. (/d/, from IVrs. ,/o/jaJt, a nur.se, 
a laid wife. The word also in the 
earlier Knglish Ih'gulations is a])])lied, 
AVilson stutv*.s, to “a female eomniis- 
sionor eniidoyed to interrogate and 
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Hwcar native women of eoinlition, who 
could not appear to give o'vddeiK'e in a 
court.’’ 

1578. “ Tho whole plant commonly 

known and used hy the Dayas, or as we call 
them nonaiins" (“gossips," mi<iwivesh-- 
Aco^ta, Trart(i(li)y ‘JS2. 

1(>13. “ The medicines of the Malay" . . . 

ordinarily an^ loots of plant" . . . Inmis and 
claws and stones, which are use<l hy their 
leeches, and for the most part hy Dayas, 
wliich air*, women physicians, e\eellent iier- 
halists, ap}>r»'ntice,s of the schools of Java 
.Major.'* (ttniniho tlr Ernlia, f. 37. 

180S. “ If the bearer hath not strength 

what can the Daee (midwife) do?"- (in/erati 
I’roverh, in DnnnviomCa lU 1S03. 

1810. “The Dhye is mon* j^enerally an 
attendant upon natn e ladies." — WiHininaon^ 

r.il/., i. .341. 

1SS.3. “ . . . the ‘ dyah ' or wet-imi-se is 

looked on as a second neither, and usually 
pro\ided for for life." Mntlo'u \ 

31*0. j 

Deaner, S. This is not Auglo-Tudiau, 
hut it is ii curious word of Mnglish 
'riiicv(‘s’ cant, siguilying ‘ a shilling.’ 
It sccius doubtful wlictlu'r it coinos 
from tho Ttiiliati dfinuro or tho Arabic, j 
dinar (q.v.); both oyi'iitually derived 
from tlio Latin driHirifis. 

Debal, n.p. Soo Diui. 

Deccan, m]>. and adj. Hind. Ihd/u’h 

or JhdduDi. Idn' Soutlici-u part of 
India, tho IVuinsuhi, ;ind (‘s[)ociLilly th(^ 
Tabh'-land lu'twcen the Lastern and 
West! 'Ill (iliauts. It luis boon often 
upjdied also, jiolitically, to s])ccitic 
States in that part of India, c.//. i>ytlie 
roi tiigm^so in tlu^ Kith century to tlu; 
Alaliommedan Iviiigd(mi of i{ijj,])ur, 
and in more recent times liy oiii-- 
s(‘lves to tli(‘ State of Hyderabad. 
In AVcst(!rn India tin; Dcccan stands 
opixiscd to the Concan (<i.V.), i.r. tlie 
table-land of the interior to the mari- 
tiiiK! plain; in I'jiper India th(‘Deccan i 
stands ojiposed to Hindustan, | 
nmndly s] leaking, the eoniitry .south I 
oi the Xerbmlda to that mu-th of it. ! 

The word is from tho Trakrit form , 
dnhkltnia of Sairsk. dal,H}nttff^ * tlie , 
South’; originally, ‘on the rigid j 
huTid’: eonijiarc i 

Ihe term fr(Hjuently occurs in Saii- 
^4 h(;oks in tho forms dftkahi nriiiotho ' 

( Southern region,’ wliencc* the (ireek ' 
fonn in our tiist ipiotation), and dnh- 
Hfundtifa (‘Southern’ — f|ualifying.some ■ 
'W’ord for ‘ country So, in" the /*«>)- 


I chatautra : “ Thoro is in the Southern 
j region (dal'shinuff/ti jauajiada) a town 
I called Mihilaropya.” 

, c. A.7>. 80-1)0. “Hut immediately after 
I HiXiygaza the adjoining eontineiit extends 
i fi\)m the North to tlu* South, wherefore the 
I region is called Dachinabades ^Aayu a^dST,?), 
j f‘ir the South is called iu tlu'ir t(tngue 

DaebanoS (AaYaro<;). l*iVi )tl Hti K,, 

I (h\ Min. i. 251. 

i 1510. “ In till' said city <*f Decan there 

I reigns ,a Iving, wlio is a 51aliommedaii." 
j Vnrtht'Dnt. 117. 

I (Here the term is applied to tin* city and 
■ kingd<»nj of Hijapiu ). 

i 1517. “ On coming out of tlii.s Kingdom 

I of (lu/arat and ( 'amhay towards tin* South, 
i and the itiiier ])arts of hulia.isthe Kingdom 
ofDacani, which the Indians call Decan." 

15.52.^ “Of Decani or DaquS as wc now 
cjill \i."—C(ti<f(tidia{n, ii. 50. 

,, ‘‘ib* (Malmu'id Shah) was so 

powerful that In* now presumed to styh* 
himself King of ( 'anara, giving it the nanu‘ 
of /fmni. And tiu' mmu* is said to havi- 
l»een given t<t it from tin* eomliination of 
different nations eontaine<l in it, ))eeaus(^ 
Decanij iji their language signihi's ‘mon- 
grel.’ - Dr Jlarroa. I >e<*. 1 b, liv. \ . cap. 2. 

It is <litiicu]t to diseiiver what has led 
astray here the u"ually well-infoianed |)e 
j Harros. 

j 1(»08, For the J*or(ii;f(tf}i of /innnn} lia<l 
j WTouglit witli an ancient fritmd of tlieirs a 
! Hinjiiy W'h(t was alisolnte Lord of a Fnmince 
{ (ht'tweene Jhiinnn, f >' ii.i nif, and DeCan) 
called Orulv, to be reailie witli ‘JOO llorse- 
' men to stay my passage." IF. 

A///;'-, in P'irclioK., i. ‘200. 

j 1010. “ . . . liis son Sultan ( loron, wlio 

I hedesigneil, shoidd eoininaiid in Deccan.*'' 

I Etr T. Jlor. 

I H><>7. 

' Hut sncli as at tlii" day, to 1 ndians km n, 

! In Malaliai’ or Decan sja-eads her arms." 
j J*nnnnnr //o,s7, i\. 

1720. “Decan [as a division) inelnd*-' 

I Decan, (Umbun^ and Jinlniintttt,"— Vnh n- 
fijn, 1. 

c. 1750. “. . . . aloi’s le Nabahe «r.\ ivate, 
tout iHjtit Seigneur ijii'il I'toit, {■t.nijaire an 
Souba du Dekam dont il n'etoit (I'e* I.* 
Fcrmier traiter (sic) a\ec nous eonnue nn 
Sonvei'ain avec ses siijets." Lette/’ of .M. 
Hussy, in If 'or ni. 

p. xxi\. 

1870. “In tljc Deccan ami in f!ey)on 
tre-es and bushes neai- "priiig", m.iv often l»e 
seen C(»V(*red will) \oti\e flnuiT-^. Lnhhorb 
Origin of (^irilr.iitnnt^ 2<>0. 

X.H. — U'his is a fjue-.tiotiai'I**, .st.iteincnt, 
as regards tlie iJcccari. 

Deccany, n.dj., uLo used as subst, 
iTojmrly Jtolfmi. Coming from tho 
Heccan. A (Mah<»mmcdan; inhabitaiit 
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of the Deccan. Also the very peculi^ 
<lialoct of Hindustani spoken hy such 
people. 

1516. l^eeani language, which i« 

the natural lang^uage t)f the c<)untry.” — 
Barhota, 77. 

1572. “ . . . . 

lleowiyi, OrioH, que a eniKiran^a 
Tem de sua MalvayiUi iiaH reKonaiitcK 
Agufui do Gauge . . . Cmnocx, vii. 20. 

1578. “The Becanini (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan.''—AcosUi, 1.30. 

c. 1500. “ Hence Dak'hinii are notoriouK 
in HindtiKtitn for Ktn))idity. . . .’’—Author 
^juoted by HUtchimniif Aiti^ 443. 

1861. 

** Ah, I rode a Decoanee chaigcr, with the 
Haddle-clot!) gold Inced, 

And a PerMian HWoi-d, and a twelve-fodt 
MI>ear, and a piHtoI at iny waist. ” 

,A. C. Ljialft Th(‘ (Hd Pimlanf. 

Deck, H. A look, a i>oc5p. Hind. 
dekh^nti, ‘ to look.’ 

1854. “ . . . these fonned the whole as- 

acinblagt*., with the (tccasional exceiition of 
«onio officer, Htopiung iis he paHsed by, 
returning from his nmming ride ‘just to 
have adekh attheHtcaiucr.’ . . .” -CAiMW, 
by W. Arnold, i. 85. 

Been, s. Ar. Hind, din, ‘ the faitli.’ 
Tlio cry of excited Maboimiiedans, Dlu, 
Din ! . 

c. 1580. “ . . . crying, as is their way. 

Dim, Dttn, Mafantede ! ho that th<*v fillc<i 
iiarth and air with terror and confuKion.’’ 
Drhuor r Uunra, f. 11). 


ae Euphrates.”— A6u//eda, in (Kldemeitter. 
189-190. 

c. 1334. “ The wall that surrounds DihlX 

has no equal The city of Bihli has 

28 gates , . . .” etc . — Ihn Batuta, iii. 147 
seqq. 

c. 1375. The (7or<o Crdoboio of the French 
Libraiy shows ciiital dc Billi and also Lo 
Key Bllli, with this nd>ric below it ; “ Aci 
tj(ta iin Holdd yran t jkxlorot moU rich. 
Aqueit Soidd }ta DCC urifanit e c millia 
hoinem d cavall got lo gcii itnperi. Ha encora 
}tfumg geng nomhre . . . .” 

1459. Fra Mauro’s great inaj) at Venice 
shows Beli rittode yrandisgimo, and the 
rubrick Questa ciitade nohiliggiina zd domi~ 
nara taU> t l paege del Beli over India PHnm. 

1510. “ This king of Bely confines with 

Tatars, ami hjis taken many lands from the 
' King of Clambay ; and from the King of 
1 )acan, liis servants and captains with many 
of his i>eo])Ie, took much, and afterwards 
in time they revolted, and set themselves 
up as kings.” — llarlma, ]>. 100. 

15.33. “ And this kingdom to which the 
Iladur proceeded was called the Bely; it 
was very great, but it was all disturl^ed by 
wars and risings of one party against 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the sons wei*e fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.”— Corrro, iii. 500. 

c. ir^»8. “About sixteen yeercs past, 
this King (of Cuttack), with his King- 
dome, were <iestrovtMl by tlie King of Pat- 
tjine, which w.os also King of the greatest 
part <»f IJeng'ala .... hut this tyrant 
eni<»yed his Kingdomo but a small time, 
but was coiKjucred by another tyrant, which 
was the great IVlogo)! King of Agra, Belly, 
and of all Camlmia.’’ — Cmmr Fvrdcrikc m 
Hakl. ii. 358. 


Delhi. n.j). Tlu^ famous capital of 
tlufp out Moghuls, ill tho hitter years <»f 
that iaiiiily ; and the seat under various 
names of many preceding djmasties, 
goin^ l»ack into ages of wliich we have 
no distinct record. I Hill is, according 
to Chniniugham, tho old Hindu form 
of th<» name. JHhH is that used by 
Mahoininodans. 

1205. (Muhammetl Ghori marched) “to- 
wai*ds Behli (may (bsl jjresorNe its jwos- 
])erity, and periKduate its splendour !), which 
is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind.*’ 
— Hasan Hizdml, in Hlliot, ii. 210. 

0.1321. “Hanc terrain (Tana, near 
B<>ml)ay)regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjaceutes 
dal dili. . . . Audiens iiw iniiHJrator dol 
Bah .... misit et oniiiiavit iit ipse Lo- 
melic i^enitUH cajieretur . . . "—Fr. Odoric. 
Bee Cathap, &c., App., pp, v. and x. 

c. 1330. “Bill! .... a certain traveller 
relates that the brick-built walls of this gi-eat 
city are heftier than the walls of Hamath ; 
It stands in a plain on a soil of miiiglecl i 
stones and sand. At the distance of a ))ara- i 
aang runs a great river, not so big, however, j 


! 1011. “()n tlie left hand is seenethe car- 

kasse t»f <*1(1 Bely, calhd the nine castles 
1 and fiftic-two gates, n<iw inhabited onely 
I i>y (iiUMu rs. . . . 'J'he city is 2'^ betweene 
j iiate and Cate, begirt with a strong wall, 

, but much ruinate ” — W. Finrh, in 

I Purchns, i. 430. 

' Deling, s. Tliis was a kind of ham- 
mock coiivcyaiice, suspended from a 
]>ole, mentioned by the old travellers 
111 l*egu. Tho word is not knovm to 
Burmese scholars, and is 2>t!rhai)s a 
l^emaiiword. Meniiiski gives 
adj. ‘pendulas, smpeusas.^' The thing 
seems to be the Malayrdam MdnchlL 
I ^00 Muncheel and also Dandy. 

, 1569, “Carried in a closet which they 

[ call Beling, in the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head.” — Master Caesar Fitderikc^ 
in Haklupt, ii. 367. 

15^). “ This Belin^io is a strong cotton 
cloth doubled, ... as big as an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at each end to atta^ it 
by, so that in the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These irons ai'e attached to 
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m very thidc cane, and this is borne by four 

men When vou go on a jouniey, a 

cui^on is put at the nead of this Delingo, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,” &c . — Gasparo f. i)9 6. 

1587. “ From Cirion we went to Macao, 
which is a pretie towTie, where we left our 
boats and Faroes y and in the inoniing 
taking Belingeges, which are a kind of 
Ct^ches made of cords and cloth (juilted, and 
caried vf>on a stang betweene 3. and 4. men : 
we came to Pegu the same day.”— iJ. F itchy 
in HakL ii. 391. 

Delly, Mount, n.p. Port. Monte 
D'EU, A mountain on tho Malabar 
coast which foi-nis a remarkable object 
from scawai’d, and tho name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining tho mountain. It is 
prominently mentioned in all tho old 
books on India, though strange to say 
the Map of India in Keith Johnstone’s 
llo 5 ’al Atlas has neither name nor in- 
tbeation of this famous hill. It was, 
according to Correa, tho first Indian 
land seen by Vasco da Gama. The 
name is Malayalam, Eli mahxy * High 
Mountain.’ Several ciToneous expla- 
nations have however been given. A 
common one is that it means ‘ Seven 
Hills.’ This arose with the comjnler 
of the local Sanskrit Muhatmya or 
legend, who rendiTod tho name Sapta- 
miluy ‘ Seven Hills,’ confounding eli 
with iltiy ‘ seven,’ which has no api)li- 
cation. Again wo shall find it ex- 
plained as ‘ llat-hill ’ ; but here is 
substituted for cjj. 

The ]>osition of tho town and port 
of Ely or Hili mentioned by tho older 
travellers is a little doubtful, but see 
Marco Polo, notes to Ilk. III. ch. 24. 

Tho Ely-maidc of tho l^'utiiigerian 
Tables is not unlikely to be an indica- 
tion of Ely. 

12f»8. “Eli is a Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 miles from Coniari. . . . 
There is no j)roi)er harbour in the country, 
but there are many rivers with good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep .” — Marco Foloy Bk. 
III. ch. 24. 

c. 1330, “Three days journey beyond 
this city (Manjarfir, i.c. Mangalore) there 
IS a great hill which ijrojects into the sea, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontorj’ called Hill.” — Ahulfeda in Gil- 

aenieistery 185 . 

c. 1343. “At the end of that time we 
^t off for ffili, where we arrived two days 
later. It is a large, well-built town on a 
gi'^t bay (or estuary) which big ships enter. ” 
—Ibn BatutOy iv. 81. 

c. 1440. “ Prrj^eding onwards he ... . 

arrived at two cities situated on the sea 


shore, one named Pacamurio, and the other 
Helly.”~iV'MJo/o Contiy in India in the XVth 
Cent. p. G. 

151G. “ After passing tliis idace along^ 
the coast is the Mountain Bely, on the edge 
of tho sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of l<»w land : all the 
ships of the Moors and tlio Gentiles , . , . 
sight this mountain .... and make their 
reckoning by Barbosa , 149, 

c. 15G2. ‘ ‘ In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots ftiretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great nuvun- 
tain which is on tho coast (>f India, in the 
Kingdom of Cananor, which the iieople of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Bely, clhf meaning * the rat,’* and 
they call it Mount Bely, because in this 
mountain there are so many rats that they 
could never make a village there.” — C’mrca, 
Three VoyayeSy &c., Hak. Soc. 145. 

1579. “ . . . Malik Ben Habeeb . . . i>ro- 

ceeded first toQuilon . . . and after ei'ecting 
a inoH(|ue in that town and settling his wife 
there, he himself journeyed (Ui to [Hill 
Marawij. . - Rowlandson’s Tr. of TohftU^ 

■ul~Mujahideeny p. 54. 

(Here and elsewhere in this ill-edited 
book Hill Mardwl is read and pnnted 
Hubacc Mimtwee). 

1G38. “ Sur le midy nous passameH k 

la veiie do Monte-Leone, (jui est vne hauto 
montagne dont les Malabares descouurent 
do loin les vaisseaux, (pi’ils peuuent atta- 
(|uer avec aduantage.” Maude! shy 275, 

1727. “And three leagues s(»uth from 
Mount Belly is a spjicious dee]) River called 
BalliH])atam, where tlu‘- Englisli Company 
had once a Factory for Pei)i>er.” — A, Ham. | 
i. 291. 

Deloll, H. A broker; Hind, from 
Ar. dallOl ; tho libiral meaning being 
one who directs (the buyc;r ami Hollor 
to their bargain). J ii I^gypt tho word 
is now also used in })articular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as 
described by Lane below. See also 
under Neelam. 

1G84. “ Five Belolls, or lirokcrs, of 

Pecca, after they had been with me went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . Hedy cs,, inly 
25. 

1824. “ I was about to answer in great 

wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loade<l with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which he was hawking about for sale.” 
Hajjl Baba, 2nd od. i. 183. 

18a5. “In many of the sooks in Cairo, 
auctions are held . . . once or twice a week. 
They are c«>nduct<;d by “ dellals (^ 
brokers). . . . ’I he “ dellMs^ carry tho 
goods III) and down, announcing the suma 
biilden by the cries of ' harag.’”— Zamr, 
Mo^l. Eyyytiamy ed. 18G0, ]». .317. 


' «-iirrtM tion is iit.'ul*; Iteie «>n Lord BtaiJey’s 
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Dnnyoluiy s. A large glaeg l>ott1o 
holding 20 or 30 quart«, or more. Tho 
word is not Anglo-Indian » nor is the 
ttiing, but it is introduced here ])e(*auso 
it h^ been supposed to be tho (x>mip- 
tion of an Oriental word, and Hugg<.*sted 
to havo boon taken from tho name of 
DaniagJidn in Persia. Tliis looks 
plausible (coinparf? the Persian origin 
of oaxboy, whndi is another name for i 
just tho Hum(3 thin(j)y hut no historical 
rof)f has yet been tidduce<l, and it is 
oubtod by Mr. Marsh in his Nob's on 
Wodgwocsl’s Dictionary, and by Dozy 
(Suji. (tux hlt'l. Araiws). Niebuhr, 
bowevei*, in a pussjige (pioled below, 
uses th(3 word as an Oriental oik*, and 
in a note on tlu5 uth ed. of Lane's Mod. 
lilgyjitians, 1S(»0, p. HI), tluac^ is a iv- 
inurk quoted from llammer-l’urgHlall 
as b) th(j omission fi-om tiu? detail of 
domestic vessels of two whoso nanu'S 
have been ado]3ted in LurojKian lan- 
guages, viz. Ui(! (/(trra or jurra, a watei* 
‘iur,* and the demigan or domijiln, 
‘la dame-j(iann(3.’ The word is un- 
doubtedly known in modern Arabi<‘. 77/c 
Moiat of li. PistTml, the chief modern 
native lexicon, ex])lains DamL’ana, as 
*a great glass vessel, big-beliied ami 
naiTow-neck(Hl, and covertHl with 
wicker-work; a Persian word.'* The 
vulgar use the Ibrins iiannjijCtha and 
dimaujam. Dame-jeanne aj)j»ears in 
E. Jitchelft, hid. dc (a Jjokjuv 
(Hot)) w’ith this didinition : 
amptior^ Nom qm^ les jnalelots donnent 
ii line grande boubdlle eouv<‘rte do 
nntto.” It is not in the grout Pa.stili.tii 
Diet, of 172!», but it is in those (d’ this 
century, c.y. Diet, of tho Span. Aca- 
demy , ed. 1 S() 0 . “ Damajuana, f. 
Prov^incia de) And^alucial Past ax a 
. , / — and ('(tsfu/ta is ox])lained us a 
“groat vessid <»f glass or terra cotta, 1 
of tho figur(* of a chestnut, and used to ' 
hold Ihiuor.” | 

1702. “Neti-e via ctoit dans do -.rrands 
flacons de verre (Bamasjanei) dent chaenn 
tonoit Jjrcs <lc 20 boutoilles."— iV7(V.a/<r, 
Vot/a(/r, i. 171. 

DaodaXy s. The Ctdrus dcodurtt. 
Loud., of tho llinKilaya, now known 
as an ornamental tree* in England for 
some sixty years past. The linest 
specimens in the Ilimalayu are oftmi 
found in cliunps shodowung a .small 
temple. 

* Pp>liRbly not mucli stifss win be laid on this 
Mi statement. 


The Deodar is now regarded by 
botanist-s as a varielv of Cedrui Libani. 
It is confined to the W. Himalaya from 
Nepal to Afghanistan ; it reappears as 
i tho Ccnlar of Lebanon in Syria, and on 
j through ( ypnis and Asia Minor ; and 
I emerg(‘s once more in Algeria, and 
I thence wcstw'ards to tho It iff Moun- 
tains in Morocco, under tho name of 
Atlardini. 

The w’ord occurs in Avicenna, who 
speaks of the Ihiadar as yielding a 
kind of turjientino (see below). Wo 
may note that an article called Deodar^ 
wood (HI appears in Dr. Eorbes Wat- 
son’s “ List of Indian I'roducts ’* (No. 
2041). 

Ihodar is by no means tho universal 
name of the gi’('at Pedur in tho Hima- 
laya. Hut it is called so {Ihwdftr and 
lH('ir) in Kashmir, where tho deodtlr 
pillars of the grt'ut inosquo of Srinagar 
date from a.d. 1401. The name, in- 
deed {df‘r(t~dOrtf. ‘ timber of the gods ’), 
is a])plie<l in difV(*rent parts of India 
to dillerent trees, and ev(‘ii in tho 
Himalaya to more than one. The List 
just refen-ed to (which how'ovor has 
not been rt‘vis('d critically) give.s this 
iuini(‘ in diOVient modifications as 
a))pli(Hl also to th(‘ ]>encil Pedar {Jnni-^ 
fKTtts fxcdstt). to (tifditeriii (or Uva 7 'ia) 
/oii(fi/vIi((, to Sdliia Indicu. to 7iV»/- 
ihroxtffou (trf'oltdtiio, jind (on tho Ruvl 
and Sutlej) to ('iijmssus turulosa. 

I Tin* Deodar first bocamo knowm to 
EurojH'uus ill tlu^ beginning of this 
century, wdnai spi'clmens W'crc sent to 
Dr. lloxbiirgh, Avho called it a Fimis. 
Seeds w*(‘r(* st'ut to Ihirojie by Capt. 
Gerard in ISIO; but th<‘ first that 
grew were thf)se sent by the lion. W. 

I JiOslie Melville in LS22." 

c. 1030. “Deiudar (or rather Diudar) est 
<*x geiiere ubhel u'.r. jiini])i‘r) (juae dicitui- 
l»iim.s huiu, et Snr dt ifniar (Milk of Deodar) 
e«^t eju.N lae (tiii jH.'utiiie).'‘ ^lr<crj?ua, Lat. 
Traiixl. 207. 

e. 1220. “ He sent for two trees, one <>f 

which was a . . . . wliite i)o|)hir, and the 
<»ther a deodar, that is a tir. He planted 
tliem both on tlie lK)undary of Kashmir.” -- 
Xitiunlt in EHiot^ i. 144. 

Derrishacst, adj. This extraor- 
dinary word is given by P. 1\ H. (MS.) 
as a eoiTuiition of (P.) durya-shikast. 

‘ destroyed by tho river.’ 

Dervish, s. A member of a Ma- 
lioiniuedaii religious order. The word 
is huitlly used now among Anglo- 
Indians; fakir haying taken its place. 
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On the Mahommedan confraternities 
of this class, see Hcr^ois, 179 aeqq. ; 
see also Lane's Mod. Egyptians^Broivn's 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, and 
Les Kliouan, Ordres Iteliyienx che:: les 
Mmulmans (Paris, 1846), by Capt. E. 
de Neven. 

c. 1540. “ The dog Coia Aran , . , crying 
« >\it with a loud voyco, that every one might 
hear him. . . To them. Ta them, for as we are 
assured bti the. Book’ of Flowers, wherein the 
Prophet Nohy doth promise eternal tlelif/his 
to the Daroezes of the House of Mecejua, that 
hi will keep his word both with you and me, 
provided that we bathe ourwlres in the. bbtod 
id these doffs withnit Law !'‘'~Pinto {cap. lix.) 
in Ciyjan, 72. 

1554. “Hie miilta didicimus a rnonachis 
Turcicis, quos Bervis \oci\x\t." 'Busbeti. 
Epist. 1. (p. 03). 

1610. “ Among the Mahometans are many 
called Bervises, which relinmiish the World, 
and si>end their days in Solitude.*’ -Terry, 
in Purchas, ii. 1477. 

1053. “T1 estoit Bervische on Fakir et 
menoit une vie solitaire dans les hois." 
lk‘ la BouUaije le Gouz, ed. 1057, p. 182. 

1070. “ Aureng-Zebe . . . w'as reserved, 

crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
sembling, insomuch that for a long time lie 
made profession to be Fakire, that is, J*oov, 
Bervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
—Bernier, E. T, 3. 

1073. “The Bervises jirofessing Poverty, 
assume this (larb here {i.e. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble uf» and 
down in India."- Fryer, 302. 

Dessaye, S. Mahr. demu ; in W. 
and S. India a natives official in prin- 
cijial revomio cliargo of a district often 
held hereditarily ; a petty chief. 

15JKI 01. “ . . . the Besayes, IMukaddunifi, 
and inhabitants <»f several ]»arganahs made 
a complaint at Pourt.” Ordtu* in Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

1883. “ The Besai of Sawantwari has 

arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
panied by a Euro] lean Assistant Political 
< Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes t<^i Agra, and visits (-al- 
outta before returning to his territor}', rid 
Madras.” -Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24th. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sar-Desat. 

See Daiseye and Dissave. 

DestOOr, S. A Parser* priost; IVts. 
dastilr, from the Pahlavi dastOhar, 

‘ a prime minister, councillor of state 
. . a high priest, a bishoj) of the 
Parsees ; a custom, mode, manner’ 
{Haag, Old Pahlfivl aitd I\t::>nid Glos^ 
aarg). 


1630. “ . . . . their Bistoree or higli 

priert '^—Loid's JOisplay, &c., ch. vhi. 

1680. “ The highest Priest of the Persies 

is called Bostoor, their ordinary Priests 
Daroos, or Hnrbmds.^'—Ovington, 370. 

1800. “The Bustoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay.” - J/arin Graham, 86. 

1877. “ . . . le Bestour do nos jours, pas 

ilus (Uio le Mage d’antrefois, ne soiqxjonno 
os ])hases successives (pie sa religion a 
traversoes.” Ihirmesteter, Ormazd et Akri’^ 
man, 4. 

Deva-dasi, s. i.e. (Hind.) ‘Slavo- 
girl of the gods ’ ; the official name of 
the poor girls wlio are devoted to 
dancing and jirostitution in the idol- 
temples, of Seiitliern India especially. 
“ The like existed at ancient Oorinth 
I under the name of iepolinvXoi, which is 
! nearly a translation of the Hindi 
name .... (see Strabo, viii. (>).*” Marco 
Polo, 2d ed. ii. 338. Tlies(i iip})endagos 
of A])hro(litG worship, borrowed from 
Phienicia, wore the same thing as tho 
Pluenician h^deshotJt, repeatedly mon- 
tioiKul in the Old Testament, e.g. Dout. 
xxiii. 18, “ Thou shalt not bring tho 
wages of a kHiisha . . , into tli(^ llouso 
of Jehovah.” Both male and fomalo 
lepidiovKoL are montioncMl in tlu^ famous 
Inscription of (Utium in (;V])nis {Corp. 
Inscr, Sciiiif. No. 86) ; the; latter under 
tho name of 'alma, curiously ncnir that 
of tho mod(n‘ii lOgyptian 'fi/ima, 8oo 
Dancing-girl, &c,. 

1702. “ 1V.U do tom])K je bjijjtisai 

nnc Beva>Baclli, ou Esclare Id cine, e’est 
ainsi qn’ou ajqKillt* les fomiiHis dont les 
Pretres des idolcs abus(iiit, houh pretoxto 
(pie huirs ditoix les dcmarident.” -Lettres 
Edifiantes, \. 245. 

1868. “The Basis, the dancing girls at- 
tached to Pagodas. They are (^aen of them 
married to an idol when (piite young. Their 
male chiklren . . . have no difficulty in ac- 
(piiring a dec(;nt position in soio’tity. Tho 
female childnm are generally brought u]» 
to the trade, of their mothers. ... It is cus- 
toniary xvith a few castes to ]»n{.sent their 

HU]»erf)uousdaughterstothePagoda.s. . . — 

I^elson.'t Madura, J^t. 2, j). 70. 

Devil Worship. Tliis iJim.se is a 
literal translation of blulta-puja, i.t, 
worshij) of hhfUas, .'i word which ap- 
pears in slightly diff‘(!ring forms in 
various languages of India, includ- 
ing the Tamil country. A hl(U.t(t, or, 
as in Tamil mor<^ u.sually, ]uij, is a 
malignant being whi(;h is conceived 
to arise from tho person of any ono 
who has coiJH? to a vi<^>lent death. This 
sui)ei'stition, in ono form or another, 
seems to liavo fonnod the religion of 
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the Drayidiaii tribes of S. India before 
the mtroduction of BrabmaniKm, and 
is still the real religion of nearly all 
the low castes in that region, whilst it | 
is often patronized also by the higher 
castes. These superstitions, and espe- 
cially^ the domonolatrouH rites calli)d 
‘devil-dancing,* are idcjiitical in cha- 
racter with those (!ommonly known as 
Shamanism^ and whi(ih are Hi)road all 
over Northoni Asia, among the red 
races of Arncri^ja, and among a vast 
variety of tnbos in (.’ey Ion and in Indo- 
Ohina, not cjxrluding the Bunnose. A 
full account of the demon-worship of 
the Shanars <if Tinnovcdly was given | 
by Bp. Caldwell thirty-five years ago, 
in a small pamphlet on the ‘ ‘ I’innovolly 
Shanars” (Madras, 1849), and interest- 
ing evidence of its identity with the 
Shamanism of other regions will bo 
found in his Coiujtorative (Grammar (‘2d 
©d. 579 ; h(jo also Marco Poloy 

2d ed. ii. 79, 80. 

l)6walf s. ir. drwaly Mahr. dewai; 
a Temple or pagoda. This, or J)eimd- 
yarhy is the jdiraso commonly used in 
the Bombay territory for a Christit^i 
church. 

Dewaleea, «. II. IHioaliyay ‘ a 

bankrupt,’ from dcwuloy ‘ bankrujitcy,’ 
and that, though the etymology is dis- 
puted, is alleged to bo connected W'ith 
dlpiiy a lamp ; because “it is the cus- 
tom . . . when a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lam]) in his house, shop, or 
office, and jibscond therefrom for some 
time.) until his creibtors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets .” — DrwamonP s lllnstrativusy 
8.V. 

Sewally, (a). Hind. dlwCdly from 
Sansk. dlpaVi and dl}HxvaHy ‘a row of 
lamps,’ f.e. an illumination. An au- 
tumnal feast attributed to the celebra- 
tion of various divinities, ns of Lakshml 
and of Bhnvani, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the domonNaiuka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 

S risonors. It is held on the last two 
ays of the dark half of the month 
A^rina or Amny and on the now moon 
and four following days of KarttikOy 
i,t, usually some time in Octolxjr. But 
there are variations of Calendai' in dif- 
ferent parts of India, and feasts will not 
always coincide, e.g. at the three Presi- 
dency towns, nor will any curt expres- 


sion define the dates. In Bengal the 
name DiwaTi is not used ; it is KaU 
PQja, the feast of that grim goddess, a 
midnight festival on the most moon- 
less night of the month, celebrated by 
illuminations and fireworks, on lana 
and river, by feasting, carousing, 
gambling, and sacrifice of goats, sheep, 
and bufialoos. 

1013. “ .... no equinoctio da entrada 

de libra, dili chaniado Divaly, tern tal 
privilegio « vertiide quo obriga falar as 
arvore.s, jilantas e ervarf. . . .” — Godinho de 
Eredu/y f. 38 r. 

1051. “In the month of October y eight 
daVH after the full moon, there i« a feant 
held in honour of Vistnou which is called 
Bipawall.” — A. Rooerimy DeOj^en-Dcurc. 

1673. “The first New Moon in October 
ia the Banyan’s Dually.”— 110. 

16{K). “ . . . their Grand Featival Season, 

called the Dually Time.”— Or/w/jrfo/i, 401. 

1820. “The Dewalee, Deepaullee, or 

Tiiin5 of Lights, take.s jdace 20 days after 
the Dussera, and lasts three days ; during 
which therc< is fi'asting, illumination, and 
fitVAVorks.”— 7'. CoatSy in Tr, Lit. Soc. Bo.y 
ii. 211. 

1843. “ Nov. 5. The DIw&lI, hajqiening 
t<> fall on this day, the whole river was 
bright with lamps. . . . Ever and anon soiue 
votory would offer up his i>rayer8 to Lakshmi 
the Fortumiy and launch a tiny raft bearing 
a cluster of lam]>s into the water, — then 
watch it with fixed and anxious gaze. If it 
floats on till the far distance hides it, thrice 
happy he ... . but if, caught in some wild 
eddy of the stream, it disa])pears at once, 
HO will the bark of his fortunes be engulphed 
in the whirljK>ol of adversity.”— Leaves 
from Youmj Ei/ifpty 84. 

1883. “ The DXv&li is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
a{>])roach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are i)rei)ared by millions, and 
l»laced (piite close together, so as to mark 
<»iit every line of mansion, palace, temple, 
minaret, and dome in streaks of fire.^’ — 
Monies' WilliamHy EeHgious Thought and 
Life in India y 432. 

(b). In Ceylon dew&16 in a temple 
dedicated to a Hindu god; projierly 
dewCdaya, 

1681. “ Tlie second order of Priests are 
those calletl KoppuhSy who are the Priests 
that belong to the Temples of the other Gods 
(i. e.y other than BoddoUy or Buddha). 
Their Temples are called Dewals.” —Knox, 
75. 

Dewaun, s. The chief meanings of 
this woixl in Anglo-Indian usage are : 

(1) Under the Mahommedan Go- 
vernments w’hich preceded us, “the 
head financial minister, whether of the 
state or a province . , . charged, in 
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the latter, with the collection of the 
revenue, the remittance of it to Iho im- 
port treasu^, and invested with ex- 
tensive judicial powers in all civil and 
fbiancial causes ” (TFV/som). It was in 
this sense that the gnint of the Dewan- 
ny (<l-v.) to theE. I. Company in 1765 
became the foundation of tho British 
Empire in India. (2) Tho prime 
minister of a native state. (3) Tho 
chief native officer of cei-tain Govern- 
ment establishments, such as the Mint; 
or tho native manager of a Zemindary. 
(4) (in Bengal) a native servant m 
confidential charge of tho dealings of a 
house of business wdth natives, or of 
tho affairs of a lai’ge domestic csbibUsh- 
ment. 

These meanings are ]iorhaps all re- 
duccable to one conception, of wffiich 
* Steward ’ would bo an apjiropriato 
expression. But tho w’ord has had 
many other ramifications of meaning, 
and has travelled far. 

The Arabic dlwan is, according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for pure 
Arabic), and is in original moaning 
nearly equivalent to Pers. daftar (see 
Dofter), e., {I collection of WTitten 
leaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registration) ; hence a ‘ register of ac- 
counts ’ ; a ‘ regist(3r of soldiers or 
pensioners ’ ; a ‘ I'Ogister of the lights 
or dues of the State, or relating to tho 
acts of government, tho finances, and 
tho administration ’ ; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘ an account ’ ; -then 
‘ a writer of accounts ’ ; a ‘ place of 
such wTiters of accounts ’ ; also * a 
council, court, or tribimal * ; and in 
the })resent day, ‘ a long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on tho 
floor * ; or * two or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (in this paragraph) wo abstract 
from Lane. 

Tho Arabian historian Biladurl (c. 
8601 relates as to tho first introduction 
of the diwdn that, when ’Omar was dis- 
cussing with the people how to divide 
the enormous wealth derived from tho 
conquests in his time, Walld bin 
Hisham bin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, ‘ I have been in Syria, and 
saw that its kings make a diwiui ; do 
thou the like.’ ^ ’Omar accepted his 
^viw, and sent for two men of tho 
Persian tongue, and said to them : I 


‘ Write dow’ii the people according to 
their rank ’ (and corresponding pen- 
sions).* 

Wo must obsei-vo that in tho Mahom- 
modan States of the Meditorranoan tho 
word diwftn Ixjcamo especially ai)plied 
to the Custom-house, and thus passed 
into tho Eomanco languages as adnana^ 
douane, dopana, &c. Littro indeed 
avoids any decision as to tho etjunology 
of donewe, &c. And Ilydef derives 
dogana from docdii (/. c., Pers. dnhln, 

‘ a shop ’). But such passages 

as that below from Ibn Jubair, and 
tho fact that, in the medieval Floreiitino 
treaties wth tho Mahommodan powers 
of Barbary and Egyi)t, the word dlwdih 
in the Arabic texts constantly repre- 
sents the dogana of tho Italian, seem 
sufficient to settle the (piestion (see 
Amari\ Dijtlomi Arahi del Real ArchiviOy 
&c. ; e.p. p. 104, and (Latin) p. 305, 
and in many other places). J Tho 
Spanish Diet, of Cobarrurias (1611) 
([uotes Urroa as saying thjit “ from tho 
Arabic noun Diuanum, wffiich signi- 
fies tho house whore tho duties are 
collected, wo form diuana, and thence 
adiuanay and lastlj'^ aduanaJ" 

At a later date tho word was roim- 

orted into Europe in tlu3 sense of a 

all furnished with Turkish couches 
and cushions, as well as of a couch of 
this kind. Hence wo got c/r/ar-divaJlB, 
et hoc genm omiie, 

Tho application to certain collections 
of poems is noticed above. It seems 
to bo especially applied to assemblages 
of short poems of homogeneous cha- 
racter. Thus tho Odes of Horace, tho 
Sonnets of Potrarcih, tho In Momoriam 
of Tennyson, answer to tho character 
of Dlwan so used. Hence also Goethe 
took tho title of his WesUOstUche 
Diwan, 

c. A.D. 036. “ . . . in the Caliphate of 
Omar the Hi)f>il of Syria and I’ersia be;,'an in 
ever-increasing volume to pour int<j the 


■■ Wo owo tins fiuotatloii, as well as that boIt)w 
from Ibn Juliair, to tho kiinlnohs nf Pn'f. Itoliert- 
Hon Smith. On tlie procoo-liii^'s nf 'Omar soo also 
SirWm. Muir’s of thr Knrly (UiUphale In 

the chapter quotoil Isjlow. 
t Note on Abr. Peritsol, in SynUigmtf, Hmcrtt, 

t At ]). 0 there is ati Ambi'e letter, flabMl a.d. 
1200, from AlHlumihmilii ibn 'Ali Tahir, ‘al.iia;sir 
ha-dlwan Ifrilfiva,’ insjMv tor of the d(»garia of 
Africa. But in the Latin version this ai»]>ears os 
Rector omnivvi Chrhtiomrnvi (fil veiuuitt in tuUm, 
prorincUun thi Afrlctf (]>. 270). In uiiotlier letter, 
without (late, from Ynsuf ihii Mahommod, Sahih 
dmanTvnU tml-Mnhdht, Ainari renders ‘proposto 
' della dogana di Tunis.’ &c. (!>. all). 
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tareMftury of Hedtna, where it wae dlitri- 
buted alinoetae soon a« received. Whatwae 
ea«y in email beginnings, by equal sharing 
or diBoretionary preference, became now a 
heavy taek. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
drd year of hia Caliphate, Omar determines! 
that the diatribution should be regulated on 
A fixed and systematic scale. ... To carry 
<mt this vast design, a Register had te lie 
draum and kept un of every man, woman, 
and child, entitled tsi a stir»end from the 
Htate. . . . The Register it^df, as well fis 
the office for its maintenance and for fien* 
Hionary account, was called the Dewan or 
Department of the E>chequer.‘'’ 

Annah^ dv., pp. 22r>-22*.l. 

A8 Minister, &c. 

1690. ** Fearing miscarriage of y« Ori- 
ginal! ffarcutlrv. • we have here.wt** Sent you 
tt Chippy Attested by Hugly <?azee, hoping 
y« Bnaa may lie Sattisfiea thcrtjw**'.” — MS. 
IXitter in India Office from (Viarht^k 
wild others at (Jhuttanutte to Mr. Ch. Eyre 
at Ballasore. 

c. infi. “ Even the Divan of the QhaltKsah 
Office, who is, ])ro|ierly sjieaking, the 
Minister of tlie finances, or at least the 
aiccomptant general, was become a mere 
cypher, or a body without a soul.’* — /Vrir 
MuUiqhenn^ i. 110. 

1766. “ Therti then resided at liis Court a 
iimioo named AUum (^humlt who had Immui 
many years Dewan to Sonjah Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful services.”— /fof- 
torf/, ffuftoincal Events^ i. 74. 

1771. “By nur general address you will 
be informed of the rt^asons wo have to lie | 
4lisHatiBfied with the administration <if 
Mahomet Ke/w Cawn, and will iierceivethe 
expediency of our divestinff him of the rank 
iuid influence lie holds as jNaib Duan of the 
Kingd om of Bengal.”— Court of iJiirctors to 
W, in Okkf. i. 221. 

1783. **Tho Committee, with the best 
Intentions, liest abilities, and steiwliest of 
application, must afttT all lie a tool in the 
hands of their Duon.”— rnV/nwwwtA, Man. 

i. 74. 

1834. “ His (Kaia of Cnwar’s) Dewanjee, 
BaJmochun, who chanced to be in the neigh- 
Ixnirhood, with 0 Hisalas of honse . . . was 
further onlereil t<i go out and meet me.”— - 
Jlfew. of Cot, MountaiUf 132. 

In the following quotations the iden- 
tity of diwan anil itouane or dogana is 
fjhown more or loss (dearly. 

A.D. 1178. “ The Moslem were ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their 8t<X!k of provi- 
sions ; and on the shore were officers who 
tixdc them in charge, and carrieii all that 
was landed to the Dlwfta. They were 
called forward one by one ; the property 
4 if eadi was brought out, and the Diwftii 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 


' TOfrigh-Khitti, Ar. ‘adewl of release/ vari- 
ously corrupted' in ludian technical use. 


fell on eveiy articl^ small or great; one 
thing got nuxt up with another, and hands 
were tnrust into the midst of tne packsm 
to discfjver if anything were concealeain 
them. Then, after this, an oath was 
adminiritered to the owners that they had 
nothing more than had been foimd. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the mssengera were 
dismissed after a scene of nuxnihation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray Grod to 
grant an amjile recomiiense. But this, past 
d<mbt, is one fif the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Salfih-ud-diii, whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if he knew it, he would certain^ abolish 
the practice ” [viz. as regards Mecca pil- 
grims]. JutjaiVt orig. in 'Wright’s 

ed,, p. 36. 

c. 1340. “ Doana in alt the cities of the Sara- 
mwt, in Sicily, in Naples, and throughout 
the Kingdom of Apulia .... Dazio at 
Venice ; ttahcUa throughout I'uscany ; . . . 
Costuhui throughout the Island of Eng- 
land .... All the.se names mean duties 
which have to be ]iaid for goods and wares 
; and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through the countries and 
^ilaces detailed.”— -i'Voiu'csro Batdacci Pego- 
toUif see Cathay^ dc., ii. 2Wi-(). 

c. 1348. “ They then order the skipper to 
state in detail all the goials that the vessel 
c<intaiiis. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the keejierfl of the custom-lnmse (a^-dlw&n) 
sit and pass in review whateviT one has.” — 
Ihn Batata ^ iv. 205. 

Tbo following modioval passage in 
one of our note-books remains u frag- 
ment without (late or soiu’co : 

(?) ** jMulti quoque Saraceiiorum, qui vel 
in aiKithecis suis inercibus veiidendis prae- 
erunt, > el in Duanis fiscales. ...” 

1440. The Handbook of (liovanni da 
Uzzano, published along wdth Pegolotti by 
Pagnini (1705-00) has for custom-house 
Dovana, which corroborates the identity of 
JJof/ana with Diwiln. 

A Council Ilall : 

1307. “Hussyn, fearing for his life, came 
dcwvn and hid him.self under the tow er, but 
his enemies , . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him brought him to the 
(Dyvan>A’M»c) Council Chamber.” — Mem, 
of TimuCj tr. by Stewart, p. 130. 

15,54. ‘ * Utcunque sit, cum mane in Di- 
yanuin (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 

imprudeiiB omnium venisset ” — 

Busbiquii EpistotaCy ii. (p. 138). 


The present generation in England ean have 
no conception how closely this description npplioa 
to w hat Uiok place at many an English port Wifore 
Sir Rolicrt Peel's great clianges in the import 
tariH'. The present writer, in landing firom a P, 

(>. steamer at Portsmouth in 184.S, after four or 
tive days' (|uarantiiic in the Solent, had to go 
through jfr« tu sU hours of such treatment as Iwi 
Jubair describes, and his feelings were vc^ niadbi 
the same as the Moor’s.— (H, Y.j 
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A Ijlace, fitted with mattresses, &c., 
to sit in : 

W6. “ On the side that looks towards the 
Hiver, there is a Bivan, or a kind of out- jut* 
ting Balcony, where the King sits.”— IVirer- 
wtfr, E, T., ii. 49. 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783. “ One (writer) died a few years ago 
at Benares, of the name of Souda, wh<» 
composed a Bewan in Moors. ^"—Tcujntnouthf 
Mem,, i. 105. 

Dewaunv, Dewanny, &c., s. 

Proporlj', alxodm ; popularly, dewaui. 
The office of (tlwaii ; and especially the 
right of rocomngas diwdn the revenue 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the E. I. Company by the Groat 
Mogul Shah ’Alam in 17()5. Also used 
sometimes for the teiTitory which was 
the subject of that grant. 

1765. (Lord Clive) “visited the Vezir, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous entertainments and curious and mag- 
nificent^ presents, he explained the project 
he had in his mind, and asked that the Com- 
pany should Ixi invested with the JMvan- 
ihip (no doubt in orig. Biw&ni) of the three 
provinces .... ” — ISeir Mataqhcx'in, ii. 
384. 

1783. (The o])ium monoiioly) “is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of stren^h or consistence until the year 
1765 ; when the accjuisition of the Buanne 
<*IJened a w'ide field for all projects (»f this 
nature .” — iteportof a (^mnilUce, on Affairn 
of India, in liurkds Life and Works, vi. 
447. 

, adj. Civil, as distin- 
guished from Criminal; e. //., Dhvanl 
^Addlat as opposite to Favjddrl ^Addlat, 

Sef* Adawlat. 

The use of Diirdnl for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is j)robably modern 
and Indian. For Kaempter in his ac- 
coimt of the Persian administration at 
the end of the 17th century, has: 
“ piwaen hegl, id est, Supremua crimin- 
Jndicii Donninm . . . delatrociniis 
et homicidiis non modo in hfi,c EegiSl 
metropoli, verum otiam in toto Beg- 
no disponendi facultatem habet.” — 
Amoenit. Exot, 80. 

Bhall, doll, s. Hind, dal, a kind of 
pul^ much used in India, both by 
natives as a kind of imnidge, and by 
Europeans as an ingr<^ent in kedge- 
f ^ ^ break- 

V It is best represented in Eng- 
J^a by what are called ‘ split pease.’ 

ne px>per dal, which Wilson derives 
irom Sansk. root dal, ‘ to divide ’ (and 


which thus coiTosponds in meaning 
also to ‘ split pease ’), is according to 
the same authority, Phaseolus aureus : 
but, be that as it may, the ddh most 
commonly in use are varieties of tho 
shrubby plant Cajainia Indie its, Sprong., 
called in Hind, arhar, rahar, &c. It 
is not known where this is indigenous ; 
it is cultivated throughout Iiiditi. Tho 
term is also api)liod occasionally to other 
pulses, such as mung, urd, &c. (Soo 

Moong, Oord). 

1673. “At their coming iij) out of the 
Water they lie8t<»w the largess of Rice or 
Boll (an Indian Bean).” — Frger, 101. 

1690. **Kitcheivt‘ . . . made of Bol, that 
is, a small round Pea, and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’ not 
very savory.” — Ovington, 310. 

1727. “ They have several species of Le- 
gumen, but those of Boll are most in use, for 
some Boll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, maki‘ Kitehercef' — A. Ham, i. 
162. 

1776. “ If a lierson hath bougdit the seeds 
of . . . doll ... or such kinds of Grain, 
without InH|M',cti(tn, and in ten Pays dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may re- 
turn such Grain.” — Halhni, Cmiv, 178. 

1778. “ . . . tho essential articles of a 
Sej)oy’s diet, ri(je, doll (a species »*f pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), &c., 
were not to be ]>urchased.” — Aec, of the 
(kdlant Defence made at Mangalore. 

180f). “. . . dol, Hj)lit country peas.”— 
Maria Orahani, 25. 

Dhawk, s. Hind. dhaJc ; also called 
palda, A small bushy tree, Bntea fron^ 
doaa (N. O. Leguminoaftc), which forms 
large tracts of j ungle in the Punj ah. juid 
in many diy i)arts of India. Its (lee]> 
orange flowers give a brilliant as])eot to 
tho jungle in tho early ])art of tho hot 
weather, and have suggested tho occa- 
sional name of ‘ Flame of the I'orost.’ 
They are used for dyeing haaanto, a 
fleeting yellow ; and in ])rcparing Hnh 
powder "(soo Hooly). The second of 
the two Hindi words for tliis tree gave 
a name to the famous village of PlasHy 
{Palaai), and also to ancient Mngadha 
or Bahar as Faluaa or Parusa, w’^honfH> 
Paraaiya, a man of that region, whicli, 
if Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion bo 
accepted, was the name r<d>res(mtetl by 
the Praaii of Strabo, Pliny, and Arriap, 
and IMa Pharraaii of Cuitius (Artc. ileog, 
of India, p. 454). 

1761. “ The pioneers, agreeably to orders* 
dug a ditch according to cus^m, and placed 
along the brink of it an aljattis of dkak trees, 
or whatever else they could find .” — Saiyid 
Gkiddm AH, in LViot, viii. 400. 

B 
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Dhooly, Boolie, s. A covered litter, 
or rudimentary palankin ; Hind. 

It consists of a cot or frame, 8U8pende<l 
by the four corners from a bamboo 

S lo, and is carried by two or four men 
50 figure in llerklcds, Qaitmn^e- 
pi. vii. fig. 4). As it is ligliter 
and cheaper than a jmlankin it (!osts 
less l>oth to l)\iy or liire and to cany, 
and is used by the ] >o<irf^r classes. It also 
forms the usual fiiahuhincc of the Indian 
army. H(*n< e the familiar stoiy of 
the orator in Parliament whf), in cele- 
brating a battle in India. s]>ok(? of the 
“ ferocious I)ooli«>s rushing down from 
the mountiiins and canying r)ff the 
wounded ; *’ a story whicfi, to our re- 
gi’ct, w’c have not l)een able to veiify. 

c. ir»!K). “ Tftr Kahom or Pafki-ffcairrs. 
They form a, clasH <»f font H<'rvant« jHJciiliar 
to India. With tlieir juifktx .... and 
dtllll, they walk h<» to'cnly that thn man in- 
sidc is not incniivcnhjnced by any j<»Iting.” 
--Ain, 1. 254. 

KiOlt “He turned and lK‘reaved 

hi« cider brother of this holde by this 
Htratageme. He invited him ajid his women 
to a lianket, which his Brother recjuiting 
witli like inuit^ition of liim and his, in stci'd 
of women lie Kends choice Souldiers W€*ll 
npiKunted, and cIohc coucred, two and two 
in a Dowle.”--//oirX//t«, in Parvfim, i. 435. 

“ The Ibijali and the Pluikans travel 
in HinglnisanN, and chiefs and rich {Miople in 
ddlli, made in a most ridiculous way,” - 
Mir Jninfa/t'H Inntifioii of Amm, tr. by 
Jbhrhmanu, in J. As. Soc. /?<•«., xli., pt. 1,80. 

1702. “ , . . \ui Douli, e’est une voiture 
inoiiiH honorable <iucle iMUaiKpun.” — Letttrs 
JSdif, xi. 143. 

c. 1700. “ Doolief are much of the same 
make as the andolasi but made of the 
meanest materialH.”—<r;w<’, i. 155. 

1774. “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
<>ther contrivance they can l>e secured from 
the fatigues and har^irds of the way, the ex- 
pense is to Ih? no objection.’’ — LctUr of W, 
JUostiwjs, in Markhaius TiU’t, 18. 

1785. “You must despatch Boolies to 
DhArw’iir to bring back the wounded men.” 
— Letters of Tip/xm, 133. 

1780. “ . . . doolies, or sick beds, which 
are a mean rejwescuitation of a iialaiKpiin ; 
the nmnWr attiiched to a corps is in thei>ro- 
ortiou of one to every ten men, with four 
earew to each.”— Jr«nn>, Jian'otiir, 184. 
1845. “Heaci Qrs., Kurrachee, 27 Deer., 
1845. 

“ The Governor desires that it may be 
made known to the Dooleo-fOt/Z/tM and 
Camel-men, that no increase of wagea shall 
be given to them. They are very highly 
paid. If any man deserts, the Governor 
will have him pursued by the police, and if 
caught ho shall be hanged.” — G, O. by Sir 
Charles Napier, 113. 


1872. “At last .... a woman arrived 
I from Dargdnagar with a dtUl and two 
I Ijearers, for carrying Mdldti .” — Oovmda 
I Sftmanta, ii. 7. 

I 1880. “ The consequences of holding that 
this would he a Trust enforceable in a Court 
of Law' would be so monstrous that persons 
would l>e probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
Kngland or in India — from i)ersons of the 
hignest rank down to the lowest dhoolie- 
/>rrtrrr, might file a bill for the administration 
1 of the Trust.” — LI. Justice James, Judg- 
ment on the Kir wee and Banda Prize Ap- 
is^al, 13thAi>ril. 

1883. “ I have great pleasure here in bear- 
ing my testimony to the courage and devo- 
tion of the Indian dhooly-bearers. I . . . 
never knew tljem shrink from the dangers 
of the battle-field, or neglect or forsake a 
wounded Euroijcan. I have several times 
seen one of these bearers killed and many 
of them disabled while carrying a wounded 
soldier out of Ac.i\im.''~Sur( icon •General 
Munro, C.B., Reminiscences of Mil. Sc^'~ 
rice with the 93>*d Sutherland Hiyhlanders, 
p. 103. 

Bhoby, Bobie, b. A waRherman ; 
Hind, dhohi. In colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. 

A common Hind, proverb runs: 

Dhohi kil hittaka sS, naghar ka iiaghUt 
kdf^ c., Like a dboby's clog belonging 
neither to the house nor to the river- 
side. 

Bboon, B. Hind. dnn. A word in 
N. India specially applied to the flat 
valleys, parallel to tbe base of tbe 
Ilimrilaj'a, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and tbe low 
tertiary ranges known as tbe Bub- 
Ilimalayau or Siw'alik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather between tbe interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. Tbe best 
known of these valleys is tbe Dun of 
Hehra, below Mussemree, often known 
us “ the Bboon ; ” a form of expres- 
sion which we see by the first quota- 
tion to be old. 

1654-55. “KhalUu-lla Khan . . . having 
reached the Dun, which is a strip of countr>' 
lying outside of Srinagar, 20 kos long imd 
5 broad, one extremity ot its length being 
bounded by the river Jumna, and the other 
by the Ganges.'^ Shdh-Jahdn-Ndma, in 
Elliot, vii. lOG. 

1814. “ Me void in the far-famed BhooXb 
the Tempt of Asia . . . The fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaccessible mow* 
tain ... it wall be a tough job to take it ; 
but by the Ist proximo I think I shall have 
it, auspice Deo." — In Asiatic Journal, H. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Rollo Gillespio 
before Kalanga, dated 20th Oct. He fell 
next day. 
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1879. “The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . consist of>wo ranges, 
separated by a broad ^flat valley, for which 
the name *ddn^ (doon) has b^n adopted 
. , . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case below Naini Tal and 
I)ariiling, the whole get^aphical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
confoundect with the spurs of the moun- 
tains .” — Manual of Utc Geology of India, 
.521. 

Bhoty, 8« Hind dhotL The loin- 
(*loth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. The word 
duttee in old trade lists of cotton goods 
is probably the same. 

1022. “ Price of calicoes, dnttees fixed.” 

* ♦ * 

“ List of goods sold, including diamonds, 
Iie]>i»er, bastas (read Imftas), duttees, and 
silks from Persia .” — Court Minutes, <0c., in 
Haimhury, iii. 24, 

1810. “ . . . a dotee or waist-cloth.” — 
WiUiainson, P. M., i. 247. 

1872. “The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhnti wrap|)ed round the 
waist, and descending to the knee-joints.” — 
Govinda Hanvinia, i. 8. 


Dhow, Dow, 8. The last seems the 
more correct, though not perhaps the 
more common. The term is common 
in Western India, and on various 
shore.s of the Ain-bian sea, and is used 
on the E. African coast for craft in 
general [aqo B urton, in xxix. 

-39) ; but in the mouths of Englishmen 
on the westem seas of India it is 
applied specially to the old-fashioned 
V essel of Arab build, with a long “ grab ” 
i, e., lising at a long slope from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a dow, and a 
technical description, by Mr. Edie, in 
d* IL As. Soc., vol. i. p. 11. The 
8lavin{^ dow is described and illus- 
trated in Capt. Colcmb’s Slave-catching 
the I ndian Ocean j see also Capt. W. F. 
Owen’s NaiTativo (1833), p. 385. Most 
People suppose the word to be Arabic, 
irnd it is in (Johnson’s) Eichardson 
A r.* Arabic word. But no 

^^bic wholar whom we have con- 
ulted admits it to be genuine Arabic, 
an it possibly have been taken from 
ier8.^r, « running’? Capt. Burton 
identifi^ xt with the word zabra applied 
^ the Itoteiro of Vasco’s Voyage (p. 37) 


to a native vessel at Mombasa. But 
zahra or zavra was appamitly a Basque 
name used for a kind of small craft in 
Biscay (see s.v. BluUau, and the Dice, 
de la Lingua CasteL, vol. yi. 1739). DCw 
or Dana is indeed in' Molosworth’s 
Mahr. Dicty. as a word in that lan- 
guage, but this gives no assurance of 
origin. Anglo-Indians on the west 
coast usually employ dhow and hugga- 
low interchangealbly. The word is used 
on Lake V. Nyanza. 

c. 1470. “ I Hhipi^ed my horses in aTava, 
and sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkat.” — Ath, Nikitin, p. 8, in Imiia 
in XVth Cent. 

„ “ So I imbarked in a tava, and 

settled to pay for my juissage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold.”--/6tt/., 30. 

1785. “ A Dow, the property of Tiutn Jee 
and Jeewun Doss, merenants of Muscat, 
having in these days been dismasted in a 
storm, came into Byte K(‘al (see Batcnl), a 
seaixirt belonging to the Sircar . . . ’’ — 
Tippoo's Letter, 181. 

1780. “ W(^ want 10 shipwrights acquain- 
ted with the construction of Dows, (ict 
them together and despatch them hither.” — 
Tippoo to his Agent at Muskat, Ih., 234. 

1810. “Close to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene we can imagine ; crowded with ships 
and boats of every form, — here a fine Eng- 
lish East Indiaman, there a grab or a dow 
from Arabia.” — Maria Graham, 142. 

1814. “The different names given to 
these ships (at .Tedda), as Sc a me, Mtr- 

keb, Sambouk, Dow, deriotti their size ; tho 
latter only, l)eiiig the largest, perform the 
voyage to India.” — Burcklandt, Tr, in Ara- 
bia, 1829, 4ta, p. 22. 

1837. “ Two young princes . . . nephews 
of the King of Hinzuan or doanna . . . 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the 
Government.” — SinitfCs Life of Dr, J. Wil- 
son, 253. 

1865. “The goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seychelles) were Hhii)i)ed in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made the passage.” — Pelly, in J. R, G, 
S., XXXV. 234. 

1873. “ If a pear be sharpened at the thin 
end, and then cut in half longitudinally, two 
models will have been made, resembling in 
all essential respects the (»rdinary sla^'o 
dhow.*’ — Colomh, 35. 

,, * ‘ Dhow Chasing in Zan zibar W aters 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa ... by 
Capt. G. L. Sulivan, R.N.,” 1873. 

1880. “ The third division are the. Mozani- 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave-trading dhowf . 
—Sibree’s Great African Island, 182. 

Dhnnnsalla, r* IlipJ* ^md Mahr. 

dharm-dala, (‘pious edifice’); a rest- 
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house for waj’farcrs, corresponding to 
the S. Indian choultry or chuttnun 
(qq.v.). 

1826. “ We alighted at a darhmsaUah 
where neveral hoixemen were a»sembled.’' — 
Pandurany Hnri^ 254. 

Dhuma, To sit, v. In Hind, dharnu 
dena or Imithul (comp. Skt. rmjt dhri, 
‘ to hold ’ ). A mcxle of extorting payment 
or compliance vdth a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and there ro- 
nmining witliout tasting food till his 
demand shall be coin])li(xl with, or 
(soineti mes) by throabming to do himself 
sonio mortal violence if it be not com- 
plied Avith. Ti-acjos of this custom in 
Honui form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir Henry Maine (see 
below) has (pioted a remarkable ex- 
ample from tlio Irish Brehon liaws. 
There was a (nirious variety of the 
practice, in arrest for debt, curnuit in 
S, India, whieli is described })y Mar(‘o 
Polo and many later travellers (see 
M, P,y 2 nd ed., ii. 327, 335). 

Th(^ imictico of dharnu is made an 
oftVmco under the Indian Ptaial (^ode. 

There is a systematic kind <d* dharnu 
practised by classes of beggars, c. < 7 . 
in the Punjab by a class (tailed tasin'f 
waJaSs or ‘ stiup-riggors,’ wlio twist a 
leather strap round the neck, and 
throw thomselvt'H on the gi’ound before 
a shoj), as if strangling themselves, 
until alms an? given (sec? hid, Autia, i. 
132). 

c. 171>4. “Tl)e practice called dhama, 
which may Ik? translated ea])tion, or arrest.’’ 
— Sir J, Shwr in Ak. Hat., iv. 

*1837. “ Whinner voluntarily canses «;r 
Atti?mpts to cause any |»erson to di> anything 
which that jK^rson is not legally houml to do 
.... bv inducing .... that |)erM(»n to 
believe that he ... . will become .... 
by stnno act of the offender, ai) object of the 
divine displeasure if he d<H's not do the thing 

shall ^ be jmriished with impri* 

Bunment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or w'ith fine, 
or with both. 

JUmtmtions. 

“ (/i) A. sits dhurna at Z.'sdoor with the 
intention of causing it to U* l>elieved that by 
NO sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 


* This is the date of the Penal CiHie, as ori- 
ginally suliinittod to Lord Auckland, by T. B. 
Macaulay and his eolleagnes; and in that 'original 
ftunu this ]tassnge is found ns § and in 
Chap. XV. 0/ Offenwfi relatintj to Religionontt Caste. 
As enaeted tlie Code fomia Act XLV. of imiO, and 
the passage is § 50S, in Chap, XXII., Criminal 
JntmhialioH, Insult, and Annoyance. 


dmdeasure. A. has committed the offence 
denned in this section. 

A. threatens Z. that unless Z. performs 
a certain act A. will kill one of A.’8 own 
children, under such circumstances that the 
killing w'ould be believed to render Z. an 
object f)f the divine displeasure. A. has 
committed the offence described in this 
section .” — Indian Penal Code. 

1875. “If you have a legal claim again.st 
a man of a certain rank and you ai% desirous 
of coim>elling him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Mor tells you ‘ to fast upon him.* . . . 
3’he institution is unfiuestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throughout the 
Kast, which is called by the Hindoos 
‘sitting dhama.’ It consists in sitting at 
your debtor's dfjor and starving yourself till 
lie pays. From the English isnnt of view 
the }jractice has always been considered bar- 
barous and immoral, and the Indian Penal 
Code expressly forbids it. It suggests, how- 
ever, the fiuostion — what would follow if 
the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starve? Undoubtedly tlie Hindoo sun- 
IMwes that some siiiiematural jienalty wouitl 
follow ; indeed, he generally gives definite- 
ness to it liy retaining a Bralimin to 
starve himself vicariously, and no Hindoo 
doubts what would come of causing a 
Brahmin’s death. ’’—il/lfiiia*. Hist, of Early 
Institutions, 40. See also 207-304. 

AHtriking story is told in Forbes’s 
Mala of a farther proceeding following 
upon unsuccessful dhama, put in 
nractico by a company of charana, or 
bards, in fcithiawar, tf> enforce pay- 
ment of u debt by a chief of Jaila ■ to 
one of their number. After fasting 
throo days in vain, they ])ror.ooded from 
dharna to the further lito of (q.v.) 
i traga. Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated throo old women of 
their party, and hung the heads up as 
a garland at the gate. Certain of the 
women cut off their own breasts. The 
banls also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men wdth spikos, and 
took two young ^irls and dashed their 
brains out against the tow-gate. 
Finally the cliuran creditor soaked his 
quilted clothes in oil, and set fire to 
hiuiself. As ho biumod to death ho 
cried out, ‘ I am now djdng, but I will 
become a headless ghost {KavJs) in the 
Palace, and will take the chief’s lihb 
and cut off his posterity ! ’ See 
Mala, ii. 393-4. 

Diggrory, Digri, s. .^glo-Hin- 
dustam of law-court jargon for 
i ‘decree.’ 

Dikk. s. Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion ; what the Italians call aeccatura- 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But the 
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rord is more properly adjective, Ar.- 
^er8.-H. dik or dikky ‘ vexed, vorried,’ 
nd so dikk hona^ *’to be irritated.* 

1873. 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law. 

And Atkinson the Si^e, 

And if his locks are white as snow, 

’Tis more from dikk than age ! *’ 
Wilfrid Beeley^ A Lay of Modern 
Darjeeling , 


Dinapore, n.p. A well-known can- 
tonment on the right bank of tho 
jlauges fbeing tho station of the garri- 
^n of tno great city of Patna). Tho 
name is properly Danapur. Ives (1755) 
smtes Danapoor (n. 167). ,Tho can- 
tonment was estaolished under tho 
provemment of Warren Hastings about 
1772, but wo have failed to ascertain 
the exact date. 

Dinar, S. This word is not now in 
any Indian use. But it is remarkable 
as a word introduced into Sanskrit 
at a comparatively early date. “Tho 
names of tho Arabic i)ieces of money 
. . , are all taken from the coins of tho 
liOwer Roman Emi)iro. Thus, tho 
copp(!r piece was called ya/sfrom follis; 
tho silver dirharn from drachma, and 
the gold coin dinar, from denarim, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
other metals, as the denarius aerh, and 
tho denarius auri, or aureus ’* [James 
Prinsep, in Essays, &c., ed. by Thomas, 
1. 19). But it was long before tho rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as applied to a gold 
coin had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on tho eastern gate of tho great 
^pe at Sanchi is probably tho oldest 
m^tarlce preserved, though the date of 
t^t is a matter greatly disputed. 
But in Amirakosha (c. A.D. 500) wo 
have ‘ dinare ^pi cha nishkaUf i. e., ‘ a 
nishhih (or gold coin) is tho same as 
^nwa.* And in the Kalpasutra of 
iihadrabahu (of about the same age) 
y wo have ‘ dinara malayaf ‘ a 
necklace of dinars,’ mentioned (see 
Mttx Muller, below). 

The dl/itfr in modem Persia is a very 
^"'^11 imaginary coin, of which 10,000 
make a tomaun (q.v.) 

Ill the middle ages wo find Arabic 
TOmrs applying the term dinar both 
coin (corresponding 
of more modem 
os) and to the staple silver coin \ 


(^rresponding to what has been called 
since the 16th century tho mj>ee). 

A.D. (?) “ The son of Amuka . , . having 
made salutation to the eternal gods ana 
goddesses, has given a piece oi ground 
purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars 
.... as an act of grace and benevo- 
lence of the great emijeror Chandragupta.” 
— Inscription on Oatemiy at Sanchi (Priw- 
sep^s Essays, i. 246). 

A.D. (?) “ Quelque temps apr^s, k Fatal! - 
putra, un autre homme devoud aux Brah- 
nianes renversa une statue de Bouddhn aux 
pieds d'un mendiant, ejui la mit en pifeces. 
Le roi ( A5oka) ... fit proclanier cet ordre : 
Celui qui m’apiK)rtera la tete d’un mendiant 
brahmanique, recevra de moi un Dinara.” 
— ^Tr. of Divya araddna, in Biirnouf, Int, d 
mist, du Bouddhisnic Indicn, p. 422. 

c. 1333. “The lak is a sum of 100,000 
din&rs {Le, of silver) ; this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 din&rs of gold, Indian money : 
.and the Indian (gold) din&r is worth 2| 
dln&rs in money of the West {Mayhrab)." — 
Ibn Batata, iii. 106. 

1859. “ Oosmas lndi(;o]>leustes reniarkod 
that the Roman denarius was received all 
over the world ; * and how the denarius 
came tf> mean in India a gohl ornament we 
may learn from a ])asKage in the * Life of 
Mahavlra.’ Thert^ it is said that a lady Itad 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children esj socially, is 
still very common in India.” — Ma,c Mailer, 
Hist, of Sanskrit Literidurc, 247. 

Dingy, Dinghy, «. Bong. dimp/. 

A Hmau boat or skiff ; somotinios also 
‘a canoe,’ /. e., dug out of a single 
trunk. This woihI is not merely 
Anglo-Indian; it has become legiti- 
mately incorporated in tho vocabulary 
of tho British Navy, as tho name of 
the smallest ship’s-boat. 

Dingu occurs as the name of some 

" TIh; jwiHHage reffired to is proisihly that where 
Cosiuus relates an atlventure, of liis friend Hojm- 
trus, a tnwlev in Taprohane, or (Je.ylon, at the 
king’s court. A Persian ])re8ent hnigs of tlie 
power and wealth of liis own nioiiareh. .Soj>atrus 
says nothing till the king t ails tin him for an 
answer. He a])i»eals to the, king to com])ttr«j the 
Roman gold denarius (ealletl hy (Josimis uofinrya), 
and the Persian silvjir dratdima, l>oth of whieli 
were at hand, and t*) jinlge for liimself wliich sug- 
gested the greater monarch. “Now Uu'. n< mi ismi 
was a coin of right good ring ami line ruddy Kold, 
Imght in metal and elegant in exeeiition, f<»r suen 
coins are picked on jmrposcitotjikethitlier, whilst 
the uiUiarHsion (or drachma], to say it m one wonl, 
w'tts of silver, ami of course bore no cttmparison 
with the gold coin,” &e. In another jtashi^ he 
says that elephants in Taproliane were swld at from 
60 to 100 iiftniisimta ami more, winch seenu to nn- 
tdy tluit the gold deiutrii v/o.rft actually current m 
Ceylon. See the passages at length in tatkay, «c, 
PI^ clxxix-clxxx. 
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kind of wat-boai used by the Portu- 
gese in the defence of Hugh in 16.‘U 
(*' Bixty-four large dfnzu;'* Elliot, 
vii. 35). The word dingi' is also used 
for vessels of size in the quotation 
from Tippoo. 

Mi‘. Campbell, in the Bombay (JazeU 
twr, says tnat dhanyl is a largo vessel 
belonging ^ the Mekrun coast; the 
•word is said t^) mean “a log” in 
BilUchl. In (luzerat the larger vessel 
seems to be cuIIchI danpa ; and besides 
this th<jre is dhatu/i, like a canoe, but 
huilt, not dug out. 

170r». . jKair uller ?i terre on est ohligt' 

do HOnervir d’nn jMitit llateaii dontlea borils 
sont tren liauts, qii’on apijelle Diaffuei . . 

— Luiller, 

1785. “ TVo|)M»He to th<^ inerchantH of 
cut . . . tt» brin^ hithor, on thu Dingiei, 
HUcl) horses os they may have for sale ; which, 
lieinj; sold to us, th*j owner can carry back 
the proilnce in rice.”— of TipjHM, 0. 

1810. “On these larger ]>ifH:eH of water 
there are usually canoes, <jr dingiei.'’— IftY- 
lianuum, V, M., ii. 15!1 

1878. “I observed anioii}' a crowd of 
dinghieij one contaiuin>( a nuinlior «>f native 
connnercial agents. ’’-Lz/e; in the MohmiK 

i. 18. 


Dirzee^ S. Pors. darzl. Hind, 
cfarti and vulgarly darjh A Tailor. 

c. 1804. “ In his ]ilace we took other ser- 
vants,^ Birgei and Ihthcn, and a Sfiin for 
Mr. Sherw(HHl, wlio now got a jMmy.” — 
M?'*, Sherto<HHi, Autuhio^, 283. 

1810. “The dirdjees, or taylors, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of resjiectable caste,” — 
Mttcut (fra ha in, 30. 

Dispatohadore, s. This cmious 
word was ajipnrently a imino given by 
the Portugue.so b) certain otficiuls iii 
Cochin-China. We know it only in 
the docuiuout quoted ; 


KKKJ. “ The 23 T was sent to tlm ITnder- 
Pitpatohadore, who 1 fouml with my 
^rrutore before him. I having the Ar//, he 
desired me to oi>en it.”— Journal 
at Cochin China, in Dalri/mpic, Or, Jtep. i. 
77 ; also “ was made Ciu/cr-Cuntomcr <»r Pa- 
watoh^ore” (//>. 81); and again: “The 
Chief Pitpatohadore of the Strangers ” 
(84). 


Dusave, Dissava, &c., s. Singh. 
duava (Skt. de$a, *a country,* &c.), 
'Governor of a province,* under the 
Candj^’an Government. IHsave, as used 
by the English is the gen. case, adopted 
from the native expression disave ina- 
Mitmya, 'Lord of the Province,* It 
18 now applied by the natives to the 


Collector or Government Agent.’* 

See Besaje. 

1G81. “Next under the Adigars are the 
Pissauva • who arc (xovernours over pro- 
vinces and counties of the laud.” — Knox, 
p. .50. 

108.5. “ . . . un Piisava qui est coiume un 
(Jeneral Chingulais, ou Gouvemeur des 
anru^ d’une province.” — Riheyro (Fr. tr.) 
102 . 

1803. “ , . . the Pissauvas . . are gover- 
nors of the corles or districts, and are bwides 
the ))rincii>al military commanders.” — Per^ 
ciraVs Ceylon, 258. 

1800. “ . . . the diaiave of Oovah,who had 
lieen sent to trancjuillizo the disturbed dis- 
tricts, placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents” (in 1817). — Tennents Ceylon, 
ii. 91. 

Bitch; uiidBitcher. Disparaging 
sobrhpicts for Calcutta and its Euro- 
poau citizens, for the rationale of which 

see Mahratta Bitch. 

Biu, n.p. A port at the south end 
of IVuiinsular Guzerat. The town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Bkt. drl)m. The Portuguese 
wore allowed to build a fort here 
by treaty witli Bahadur Shuh of 
Guzerat, in 1535. It was once very 
famous for the sieges which tho Portu- 
guos(^ successfully withstood (1538 and 
1545) against tho successor of Bahadur 
Shiih. It still belongs to Portugal, 
but is in groat decay. 

c. 700. ( ■himwe annals of the T’ang dy- 
nasty mentitm Tiyu as a ]>ort touched at by 
vcsscIh bound for tho Persian Gulf, about 
10 days l)efore reaching the Indus. See Dc- 
gaignvn in Menu tie VAcivd, Inscript., xxxii. 
307. 

1510. “ . . . there is a imunontory, and 
j<nning close to it is a small island which 
contains a very large and fine town, which 
the Malabars call Piuza and the Moors of 
the counti-y call it Piu. It has a very good 
harbour,” kc.—Barbosa, 59. 

1572. 

“ Succeder-lhe-ha alU Castro, queo eaton- 
darte 

^ Portuguez tent sem))re levantado, 
(‘oiifonne successor aosuccedido ; 

Que hum ergue Pio, outro o defende er- 
guido.” Catniks, x. 67. 

By Burton: 

“ Castro succeeds, who Lusias eatandard 
shall bear for ever in the front to 
wave ; 

Successor the Succeeded’s work who 
endeth ; 

that buildeth Piu, this builded Piu de- 
fendeth.” 

1648. “At the extremity of this King- 
dom, and on a projecting point towards the 
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south lies the city Biu, where the Portu> 
guese have 3 strong castles; this cit^ is 
called by both Portuguese aoid Indians 
BiTe (the last letter, e, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name wliich signifies 
* Island.’ ” — Van Turist, 13. 

1727. “Bitt is the next Port. ... It is 
one of the best built Cities, and best forti- 
by Nature and Art, that ever I saw in 
iiw/io, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, *are sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulency ; 
but at present not above one-fourth of the 
City is inhabited.” — A. Ham. i. 137. 

Diul-Sind, n.]i. A name by whicli 
Sind is often called in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, no 
doubt, like so many other jiro valent 
names, from the Arab trflders who had 
preceded them. Deioal or Daihul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stotid 
at or near the site of modem Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Maliommodans in 
711. The name of Hewal long survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of SindoT Sin(h being added, jiro- 
bably to distinguish it from some other 
place of resembling name, the name of 
I)ewal-Sind or Siudi came to bo at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 


c. 700. The earliest mention of Dewal 
that we are aware of is in a notice of Chinese 
Voyages to the Persian Gulf under the T’ang 
dynasty (7th and Sth centuries) quoted by 
D^iiijpes. In this ti)eshii)s, after leaving 
Tjt/u vlliu) sailed 10 days further to another 
Tiyu near the great river Milan or Sintra. 
This, ^ no doubt, was Bewal near the great 
Mihran or Sindhu, La. Indus. — Mtm. dc 
I'Acad. dcs Insc.y xxxii. 307. 

c, 880. “There was at Bebal a lofty 
temple surmounted by a long pf»le, 

ami on the jxde was fixed a red flag, which 
when the breeze blew wasunfurle«l over the 
«ty . . . Muhammad informed Hajjaj of 
^at be had done, and solicited advice . . , 
day a reply was received to this effect : 
r ix the manjanfk . . . call the lUanja- 
and tell him to aim at the flag- 
staff of which you have given a description.’ 

he brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
oraken ; at which the infidels were sore 

afflicted.”— J?<7d^/Mr4 in Hlliot, i. 120 . 

c. 9(W. “From Ndniiasird to Bebal is 8 
^ys journey, and from Bebal tc» the June- 
won of the river Mihrdn with the sea, is 2 
gfasangs.”— /6 h K/iordddbah, in Elliot, i. 


Bebal is to the west 
MihriCn, towards the sea. It is a 
mart, and the port not only of this. 


but of the neighbouring regions, . . . ” — 
Ibn Haukal, in Elliot, i. 37. 

c. 1150. “ The place is inhabited only be- 
cause it is a station fbr the vessels of ‘Sind 
and other countries . . . ships liulen witli 
the productions of 'Unrin, and the vessels 
of China and India come to Bebal.” — 
IdrUi, in Elliot, i. p. 77. 

1228. “ All that country down to the sea- 
shore was subdued. Malik Siiu'm-ud-diu 
Habsh, chief of Bewal and Sind, came ami 
did homage to the Sultan.”— 

Ndmri, in Elliot, ii. 32G. 

151G. “ Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
. . . the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 leagues as far as Biulcinde, entering the 
Kingdom of Bloinde, which is between 
Persia and India.” — Barhom, 41). 

1.5,53. “From this Cai)e Jasque to the 
famous river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
sjMice are these jilaces Guadel, Calara, Cula- 
monte, and Binl, the hist situated on the 
moat westerlv mouth of the Indus .” — De 
lian'oa, Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

c. 1.5.54. “ If you guess that you may })0 
drifting t<» Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to Karaushl, or to enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Biul Sind.”- The Moh it, in J. An. Soc. 
Ben., v. 4 (k1. 

1554. “ He offered ino tlie town of La- 
hori, i.e., Diuli Sind, but as 1 did not accept 
it I beggeil him for leave to depart.”— 

^AH Kapuddn, in Jour n . An., IstSer. tom. ix. 
131. 

1572. 

“ Olha a terra de Ulcinde fertilissima 
E de Jaquete a intimaenseada.” 

CnmovR, X. cvi. 

1G14. “At Diulsinde tlie Exmtiitioa in 
her former Voyagtriuul deliuered Sir Kobort 
Sherley the Persian Kmbassadour.” — Capt. 
W. PepioH, in Burchan, i. TnlO. 

1G38. “ Los Perses et les Aral)Osdqnnont 
au lloyauine de Sindo le noiii de Diul.” — 
Mandehlo, 114. 

c. 1650. Diul is marked in Bloeu’s great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. IGGG. “ .... la ville la jdus Mdri- 
dionale ost Diul. On la nomine encore 
Biul-Sind, et autrefois on I’a ai>pellee Dobil 
.... 11 y a des Urieiitaiix tiui donnent le 
nom de Diul au Pais de Sinde.” — Thevenot, 
v. 158. 

1727. “ All that shore from Jaxf/nrs to 
Sindp, inhabitedby uncivilized IVojde, ivlio 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, tho 
Guiuldel and Diul, two Sea-jMirts, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Iratle. A. 
Ham. i. 115. 

Doab, s. and n.ii. I’ers. Hind. (Iviih, 
‘two waters,’ i.e., ‘ Mesoi)otamia, the 
tract betw(‘en two confluent rivers. In 
Upper India, when usofl absolutely, 
tho tenii always iiuli(*atc,s tho 
between tho Ganges and Jumna. Each, 
of the like tract.s in the Punjab has its 
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distmctive name, several of them im- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.^ RkJma DoSh^ between 
]^vl and Chenab, Doab^ between 
Jelam and Chenab, &c. These names 
are said to have bin invented by the 
Emperor Akbar. The only J)odb 
familiarly known by that name in the 
South of India is the Itaichur Doab in 
the Nizam’s countrj’, lying between 
the Kistna and Tungabhadra. 

Doai! Dwye! Interj. Properly Hind. 
dohdl or dundl, Guziirati duwdhi, on 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure ety- 
mology) shmited aloud by a petitioner 
for rodroBS at a court of justice, or as 
any one pfisses who is supposed to have 
it in his power to aid in rendering the 
justice sought. It has a kind of 
analogy, as Tluivenot pointed out 200 
years ago, to the old Nonnan Haro ! 
Haro ! vicna d mon aide, won Prince ! * 
but does not now carry the privilege 
of the Norman cry ; though <jno may 
conjecture, both from Indian analogies 
and from the statement of Ibn Batuta 
quoted below, that it once did. 

Every Englishman in Upper India 
has often been saluted by the calls of 
’ Doha! Khuddamnd Id, Bohal 
harujt Bohai Kompani Bahadur!* 
* Justice, my Lord ! Justice, O King ! 
Justice, O C^nnpany I ’ — perhaps in con- 
sequence of some oppression by his 
followers, pcuhaps in refercuico to some 
grievance with which ho has no power 
to interhjre. 

Wilson derives the explanation 
from do, * two’ or repeatedly, and 
hdi, ‘ alas,* illustrating this by the 
phrase * dohdi ilhdi hirnd* * to make 
exclamation (or invocation of justice) 
twice and thrice.’ This phrase, how- 
ever, wo take to be merely an example 
of the ‘striving after meaning,’ usual 
in cases whore the i-eal origin of a 
jihraso is forgotten. Wo cannot doubt 
that the word is really a foi-m of the 
S^ansk. droha, ‘ injury, wrong.’ And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Malir. durdh i: “ an ex- 
clamation or expression ustni in pro- 
hibiting in the name of the Raja. . . 
implying on imprecation of his ven- 
geance in case of disobedience” ( Afo/ea- 


* It will 1)0 «ecn that tho Indian cry also arponla 
to the Prince expressly. It was the gocnl fortune 
of one of the pri'sent writers (A. B.) U> have wit- 
nessed the call of Haro I brought into serious o|>e- 
ration at Jersey. 


tv&rtWe Diet,); also Tel. and 04iiar. 
durdi, protest, prohibition, caveat, or 
veto in arrest of proceedings {WUwm 
and C. P, MS,). 

c. 1340. “It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who is 
favoured by tho Sultan, and the creditor 
wants bis debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter he assails him witib 
the exclamation DarShai u»^ Sultan \ “O 
Enemy of the Sultan.” — I swear by the 
head of the King thou shalt not enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest. The 
debtor cannot then stir from the sjjot, until 
he has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his Cfinsent to the respite.”— /6a Batuta, 
iii. 412. 

The si^ificj^tion assi^ed to the words 
by the Mocrish traveller probably only 
show's that the real meaning was unknown 
to his Mnsalnian friends at Behli, whilst 
its fonu strongly corroborates our etyuio- 
iuid shows that it still kept close to 
the Sanskrit. 

IGOy. “He is severe enough, but all 
helpeth not ; for his jK)ore Iliats or clownes 
complaine of Iniustice done them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands.” — Hawkins, 
ill Purchas, i. 223. 

c. llKM). “(^uanil on y veut arreter une 
iwrsonne, on crie seulemcnt Doa padeeha ; 
cettt* clamour aant^int tie force que celle de 
haro en Normandie ; et si on defend a tjuel- 
qu'un de sortir du lieu oh il est, en dlsant 
Hoa jfHulvckftj il ne i)eut partir sans se rendre 
crimmel, et il est oblige de se presenter K 
la .7ustice.”--/’Arm<of, v. 01. 

1834. “The servant woman began to 
make a great ,)utcry, and w’anted to leave the 
ship, .and cried Dohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapixjd.” — The 
Baboo, ii. 242. 

Boar^ n.p. A name applied to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
witn rice and partially covered with 
forest, which extends at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains of Bhotan. It 
corresjionds to the Terai further west ; 
but embraces the conception of the 
passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this last verge of the plain, and is 
apparently the Skt. dvdra, a gate or 
entrance. 

Bohnnd, S. This word is not in the 
Hind, dictionaries (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appeal's to bo sufficiently eluci- 
dated by tho (|Uotation : 

1787. “ That the jiow’er of Mr. Fraser to 
make dobunds, or new and additional em- 
bankments in aid of the old ones . . . was 
a jHiwer very much to be 8us|iected, and 
very iniiiroiier to be entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
tlie old pooh in i>erfect repair,” &c . — Articlet 
affaiiiet W, Hastineji, in Burke, vh. 98. 
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DoUy, i. Hind, A compli- 
mentary offering of fi^t, flowers, 
vegetables, sweetmeats and the like, 
presented usually on one or more trays ; 
also the daily basket of garden pro- 
duce laid before the owner by the 
Mall or gardener (“ the JlfoZ/y with his 
dolly''). The proper meaning of ddli 
is ‘ a tray,* or ‘ a pair of trays slung to 
a yoke,’ as used m making the offer- 
ings. 

Twenty years ago the custom of 
presenting ddlU was innocent and 
merely complimentary ; but, if the 
letter quotetl iinder 1882 is con-ect, it 
must have since grown into a gross 
abuse, especially in the Punjab. 

1880. ** Brass dishes filled with jnstachio 
nuts and candied sugar are displayed here 
and there; they arc the oblations of the 
would-be visitjirs. The English call these 
offerings dollies ; the natives dali. They 
represent in the profuse East the visiting 
cards of the meagre West .” — AH Bidxiy 84. 

1882. I learn that in Madras dalliei are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar ])agoda, and Madras officers 
who have seen the hadich of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . &c., received by 
single officials in a Hin|fle day in the N.W. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
lK>ttle8 of brandy, chanii)agne, lifiuors, &c., 
received along with all the preceaing in the 
Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a j)ractice should l)e countenanced by 
Government .” — Letter in Pmu'cr Maify 
March 15. 

Dome, Dhome; in S. India com- 
monly Dombaree, Hind. Jjom or 
JJomrd. The name of a very low 
caste, represf3nting some old aboriginal 
nice, spread all over India. In many 
jilacos they pei-foim such offices as car- 
lying dead bodies, removing carrion, 
«Scc. They are ofkm musicians; in 
Gu^ sweejKTs; in Champaran pro- 
fessional thieves (see Elliot's Races of 
the N. ir. P. ). It is possible, as has 
been suggested by some one, that the 
Grj'ps}’ Uamany is this woixl. 

c. 1328. •* There be also certain others 

which be called Bumbri who eat carrion and 
carcases ; who have absolutely no object of 
worship ; and who have to do the drudgeries 
c)f other jieople, and carry loads.” — Friar 
Jordauugy Hak. Soc. p. 21. 

1817. “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
are the class of mountebanks, buffoons, jkis- 
J'.'jj^'masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 

® most dissolute body is that of 

^ Dambari or Dumbam.”— .466e Z>«6owr, 

Dondera Head, n.p. The southern- 


most point of Ceylon ; called after a 
magnificent Buddhist shrine there, 
much frequented as a place of pil- 
pimago, which was destroyed by the 
Portuguese in 1587. The name is a 
corruption of Detva-nagaray in Elu (or 
oldSingalese)Dewtt-aw«;am; inmodem 
Sin^lese Dewundara {Ind, Antiq, i. 
329). The place is identified by Ten- 
nent with l^tolemy’s “ Hagma, sacred 
to the Moon.” Is this name in any 
way the origin of the opprobrimn 
‘ dunderhead i ' The name is so written 
in Dunn's Directory y 5th ed. 1780, 
n. 59 ; also in a chart of the Bay of 
Bengal, without title or date, in Dal- 
rymple’s Collection. 

1344. “We travelled in two days to the 
city of Dlnawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the ciiy . . . The city and 
its revenues are the proi)erty of the idol.’’ — 
/6/t BatutUy iv. 184. 

Doney, Dhony, S. In S. India, a 
small native vessel, pr()i)erly fonned 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil tmi. 1 )r. Oundert 
suggests us the origin Sansk. droyOy 
‘ a wooden vessel.’ But it is pijrhaps 
connected with the Tamil tondugay ‘ to 
scoop out’ ; and the word would then 
bo c.xactly analogous to the Anglo- 
Amencan ‘dug-out.’ In tln^/. R. As. 
Soc. vol. i. is a paper by Mr. Edyo, 
formerly II. M.’s Master Shipwright in 
Ceylon, on the native v(5ssols of South 
India, and among others ho describi^s 
the Doni (p. 13), with a drawing to 
scale. He calls it “ a huge vessel of 
ark-like form, about 70 feet long, 20 
feet broad, and 12 feet deo]) ; with a 
flat bottom or keel part, which at the 
broadest j)lace is 7 feet . . . the whole 
equipment of these rude vessels, as 
W'oll as their construction, is th(3 most 
coarse and unseaworthy that I hav(i 
overseen.” From this it would appear 
that the doney is no longer a ‘ (lug- 
out,’ as the suggested etymology', and 
Pyrard do la Val’s exjirciss statejneiit, 
indicate it to have b(‘en originally. 

1552. Castanheda already uses tlie word 
as Portuguese : “foy l<»go c«Hra ho tone.”— 

iii. 22. 

1553. “Vasco da Gama having started 
... on the following day they were be- 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from CJalicut, when there came t<jwards 
them more than 00 tone*, which are small 
vessels, crowded with ])eople,” B<irroSy I. 

iv. , xi. 
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1561. The word conBtantly occurs in 
thin form (teai) in Coma, voL i., iit. 1, 
408, 5021, ic. 

1006. There is a jg^Kxi description of the 
vessel in Gouv^a, f. 29. 

c. 1610. “ Le basteau «’apf)elloit Doniiy, 
c'est H dire oiseau, ^KAirco uu’il H<V»it pro- 
viste de voiles. dt (a i. GT*. 

„ “La Tilu]>art de letirs vaisseaux 
sont d’vne seuie jiiece. cju’ils ap)>ollent 
Tomiy, et les Portu^aiH Alniedit^s.'' — /Wd, i. 
278. 

1644. “They have in tliis citv of CV)chin 
certain boats whicii they call Tones, in 
which they navi^^ate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or (i palms 4»f depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
jHirana of r> or 0 ])alniM, ho that they build 
above an U]»j>er story called like a 

little house, thatched with Ohi, and cloMed 
at the sides. This contains many pas- 
sengers, who fro to uiuuse themselves on the 
rivers, an<l there aresjientin this way many 
thousands of cru3!ad(w.” - MS. 

1666. “ . . . with UO jKtraon, and 100 m- 
turcit and 80 tonees of broad l>eani, full of 
{leople . . the enemy displayed himself 
on the water to our caravels. ’’—i'Vtrm // 
Sotinot Attiii i. 66. 

1072. “ . . . four fishenncn fnim the 
town came over to us in a Tony.’'--7i/i7- 
drtcus, Vetflou (Dutch ed.), 89. 

1860. “ Amongst the vessels at anchor (at 
(talle) lie the dows of the Arabs, the Pata- 
mars of Malabar, the dhoneys of Coro- 
inaudel.” — Ttum-uVa CvjiUm^ ii. 103. 

Doob, H. IL df(h, from 8kt. ilftrvCt. 
A very mitiitioiis croc} dug gi’as.s ( Cyno- 
don dcwtylnn. Dors.), spread veiy gene- 
rally in India. In tlio Lot woatlier of 
Uj)per India, when its growth is scanty, 
it IS eagerly sought for horses by the 
* gms8-cntt(*rs.’ The natives, according 
to lloxbnrgli, (piob'd hy Dniiy, out 
the young leavi^s and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The pojmlar 
otymolo^" from dhUy, ‘ sunshine,’ has 
no foimdation. Its nuaits, its lowly 
gesture, its s])reading quality, give it a 
frequent place in native poetiy. 

1810, “ The doob is not to In* found every- 
where ; but in the low countries about Dacca 
. . . this grass abounds ; attaining to a pro- 
digious luxuriance ! F. ilf., 

i. 259. 

Doooaun, h. Ar. dnlkan, Pers. and 
II. dukdny u shop ; diikCuiddry a shop- 
keeper. 

1554. “ And when you buy in the dukdm 
{no8 duo5et), they don’t give piootaa bi.v.), 
and so the Dukdnddrs (os Buoamdarei) 
gain . . . A. Nuntu, 22. 

1810. “L’estrade elev^e sur laquelle le 
morohand est ossis, et d’oh il moutro sa 
xnorckandiae aux acbeteurs, est proprement 


ce qu'on appelle duk&ii ; mot qui signifie, 
I suivant son 4tymologie, une egtradc ou 
; platef(yr)net sur laauelle on se pent tenir assis, 
! et que nous traauisons improprement pw 
j bimtiqiie.” — Note by Sdrestre de Sacy in 
; Rtiation de VEgypte^ 304. 

I 1835. “The shop (dookkan) is a square 
I recess, or cell, generally about 6 or 7 feet 
! high. ... Its floor is even with the top 
I ol a muHuUih^ or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the front.” — Lane's 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 

Dooputty, s. Hind, do-paftahy Beng. 
dnpattfi^ &c. A pieco of stuff of ‘ two 
breadths,’ a sheet. “ The principal or 
oiilj^ garment of women of the lower 
orders” (in Bengal — Wilson). Applied 
in S. India by native servants, when 
' speaking their own language, to Euro- 
j poan he(l-sheots. 

I Boorga pooja. Sansk. Dargd-pnjd, 

■ ‘ Worship of Durga.’ The chief Hindu 
; festival in Bengal, lasting for 10 days 
' in Soptcmlxir — October, and fonning 
the princi)ial holiday-time of all the 
Calcutta ottices. See Bussera, 

0. 18,35. 

“And every Doorga Pooja would good 
Mr, Simms ex|aore 

3’ho famous river Hoogly uj) as high as 
Barracki>oie.’’ 

Linis iti honour of the lute Mi\ 
Simmsy Bole PonjiSy 1857, ii. 220. 

Boorsiunmund, n.i). Dfirsarnand ; 
a corrupt fonn of Ihmra-Samudra 
(Gate of the Sea), the name of the 
cajntal of the llalalas, a medieval 
dynasty in S. Inilia, w’ho ruled a 
countiy generally corresponding with 
Mysore. The city itself is identified 
'udth the fine mins at Halabidu, in the 
Ilassan district of Mysore. 

c. 1300. “ TTiere is another country 

called Deogir. Its ca])ital is called Diirii 
Samundiir .” — Rashidmidiny in Elliuty i. 73, 
(There is confusion in this.) 

13(X). “The royal army marched from 
this place towanls the country of Dur 
Samun.’' — Wasmfy in ElUoty iii. 49. 

1310. “ On Sunday, the 23rd .... he 
took a select liody of cavalry with him, and 
on the 5th Shaw'wul reached the fort of 
Dhiir Samund, after a diflicult march of 
12 days.” — Amtr Khtisruy ib. 88. See also 
Notices et ExtraiiSy xiii, 171, 

Borado, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
apparently a dolphin (not the ceta- 
I ceous animal so called). The Cory- 
phaena hippurm of Day’s is called 
by Cuvier and Valenciennes C. dorado. 
See also quotation from Drake. One 
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miglit doubtf because of the pmise of 
its flavour in Bontius, wiiilst Daj' only 
saj's of the C, hippurua that “ those 
dolphins are eaten by the natives.” 
Piy’or, however, uses an expression like 
that of Bontius: — “The Dolphin is 
extolled beyond those,” — i\e, Bonito 
and Albicoro (p. 12). 

1578. “When he chased of the Bonito^ 
or g^reat mackrel (whom the Aarata or Dol- 
phm also nursueth).”— 2>mlr, Win'ld En- 
compcmedy Hak. Soc. 32. 

1531. “Pisces Boradol dicti a Portiigal- 
ensibus, ab aureoqnem ferunt in cute colore 
.... hie piscis est longe optimi sa])orw, 
Bonitas bonitate excellens.” — Jac. Bontiiy 
Lib. V., cap. xix., 73. 

Doray, Dlirai, S. This is a South 
Indian equivalent of $ahib (<l-v.), 
Tamil ‘ Master.’ Sinna-tnrai, 

‘ small gentleman,’ is the equivalent 
of chotd Sahib; and fnraisdni (coiTUptly 
doreadni) of ‘ Lady’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1837. *‘The Vakeels stand Iwhind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A — says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he d(H?snot Ijelieve it, they turn to 
me grinning, .and say, * Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty c\inning gentlyman.’ Letters from 
Madras, 85. 

Doria, s. II« doriya, from dor, dort, 
a cord or leash ; a dog-keopor. 

1781. “Stolen. . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Jiaw's Baggage B(»at. ... by 
the Borreer that br<night him to C!alcutta.” 
— India Gazette, March 17th. 

Dow, s. Hind, ddo, A name much 
u.sed on the Eastern frontier of Bengal 
as well as by Euroj)eans in Bunna, for 
the hewing knife, or bill, of various 
forms, carried by the races of tho.se 
regions, and used both for cutting jiuiglo 
and as a swoi*d. l)h a is the true Burmese 
name for their wx*apon of this kind, 
but wo do not know if there i.s any 
relation but an accidental one with the 
Hind. word. 

Dowle, s. Hind, daul, dauln. The 
ridge of clay” marking the boundary” 
between two rice fields, and retaining 
the water; called commonly in H. 
^dia a bund. It is worth noting that 
in Sussex dooU is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms or parishes in the downs ” 
{Wrifjht, Diet, of Ohs, and Frou, 
English), Also see the following : 

1851. “In the N.W. comer of Suffolk, 
where the country is almost entirely open. 


the boundaries of the different parishes are 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to G feet 
high, which are known in the neighbour- 
hood as doolB.*’— iVofes and Queries, Ist 
Series, vol. iv., p. IGl. 

Dravidian, adj. The Hansk. term 
Drdvida seems to have been originally” 
the name of the Oonjeveram ICingdom 
(4th to 11th cent. A.D.), but in recent 
times it has boon used as eciui valent 
to ‘ Tamil.’ 

About A.D. 700 Kumarila Bhatia 
calls the language of the South And- 
hrndrd v idn - hh its lid. * 

Indeed Bishop Caldwell has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Ih'dciept, of which Drainida (^written 
Tiramida), and Dramila are old fonns, 
are really” the same word. It may be 
suggested as possible that the Tropina 
of Pliny” is also the .same (see below). 

Dr. (■aldwell ])roposed Dranidian as 
a convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages Avliich belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
w”hich are Tamil, Malay iil am, (''anarese, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or (\)org), andTelugu; 
the uncultivated Tiida, ICota, (iOnd, 
Ivhond, Orfion, Bdjmahrili. 

c. A. I). 70. “ From the mouth of (langes 

where he eiitereth into the sta unto the caiKj 
(.'alingon, and the town l.>andugula, are 
counted 725 mileH ; fr«nn thence to Tropina 
where standeth the cliiefe mart or towne 
of merchandi.se in all India, 1225 milen. 
'rhen to the promontorie of Perimula 
they reckon 750 miles, from which to the 
towne abovesaid I'atale . . . (J20.” — Pliny, 
by Phil. Holland, vi. chap. xx. 

A.I>. 404. In a Ho\ith-weHtern direction 
are the following tracts . . . SurashtrianM, 
Badaras, and Bravidas. — Vanllni-mUuray 
inJ. It. A. K, 2nd Ser. v. 84. 

„ “ The eastern half of the Narbadda 

district, . . . the Pulindas, the eastern half 
of the Bravidas ... of all those the Sun is 
Lord.”-///. i». 231. 

c. 1045. “ Moreover, cliief of tlie sons of 

Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
theBravi4&8. . . theKarmitakas, M;ihiHh- 

akas ” ViKhtiu Parana, ))y H. H. 

Wilson, 18G5, ii. 177-8. 

18.5G. “ The idioms wliich are included 

in this work under the general term * Bmvi- 
dian ’ constitute the verniwulur Hi>eech of 
the great majority of the inha]>itaiits of S. 
India.” — Caldwell, Coaijn Grammar of the 
Dravidian hanyaayes, Ist cd. 

1800. “The i)eoplo themselves arrange 
their countrymen under two headf^^ five 
termed ParWt-ya am, l>elongmg to the Hindi, 


^ Meaning probably, as Disboj) Caldwell sug- 
gests, what wo should now duserilx; as ^'Telugu- 
if'aMiif-iauguage.*' 
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or M it ii now generally called, the Aryan 
group, and the remaining five, or Pancih- 
XhraTida, to the Tamil type .” — Sir W, Elliot^ 
in J. EthfL Soc., N. S. i. 94. 

Drawers, Long, b. An old-fa»hion^ 
term, probably obHoloto except in 
Madras, e<puvalent to pyjamas (q. v.). 

1794. “The contract<»r ehall engage to 
supply . . . every {mtient . . . with ... a 
clean jrown, cap, whirt, and long draweri.” 
—In seton-Karr^ ii. 115. 

Dreisi]]Lg-boy,Dress-boy, s. Madras 
term for tuo Hei*vant who iicts uh valet, 
corresponding tf> the Bearer (q. v.) of 
N. India. 1837. Sec Letters from 
Madras ^ 106. 

Druggerman, «. Neither this word 
for an ‘ mteqiretiT,* nor the Levantine 
draffomnn^ of which it was a (juaint old 
English comi])tion, is used in Anglo- 
Inman collo(juial ; nor is the Arab | 
tarjuman^ whicli is th(^ correct form, a | 
word usual in IlindustAni. lint the 
character of the two fonnei* words seems 
to entitle them not to be passed over in 
this Olossaiy. The Arabic is a loan- 
word from Aramaic far</Smfin^ mcUinj?^ 
mUtif * an interpreter ’ ; the Jewish 
TargumSf or Chaldee parajbrases of the 
Scriptures, being named from the same 
root. The original force of the Ai’ainaic 
root is secjn in the Assyiiun raganm^ ‘ to 
speak,’ ‘ the word.’ See iVoc. 

Soc, IHhL Arch. 1883, p. 73, and DcJiUc.h^ 
The Ilehrew lAimj, riviml iu the Light 
of Assuriun Research, )>. 50, 

In old Itiilian we find a form some- 
what nearer to the Arabic (see J*egolotti) : 

c. 1270. “After this luy a<hireHBto the 
assembly, I Kent a inessaKe t<» EIx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of mine.”~<7#ro/i, of 
Jama of Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 538. 

Villehardonin, early in the 13th century, 
uses drughement. 

c. 1309. “ 11 avoitgens illec <ini savoient 
le Sarrazinnois et le fninvoiH rpie l\ni a]>elle 
dmganiaxif, qui ennunancoient le Sarrazin* 
nois au Conte Perron.” — Joinvilk, ed. de 
Wailly, 182. 

c. 1343. “And at Tana you should 
funiish yourself with dragomans (turd- 
mairni).” — PegoIoUi's JIandboitk, in Cathay, 
&c. ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1404. “. . . . cl maestro en Theologia 
dixo iwr 8u Troximan que dixesse al Seiior 
^ aquella carta que su fijo el rey le embiara 
non la sabia otro leer, salvo el . . . .” — 
Ctavijo, 446. 

1613. “To the Trq/aii Shoare, where I 
landed Feb. 22 with fourteene English men 
more, and a lew or Druggerman. “—T. Co- 
ryot, in Purcka s, ii. 1813. 


1615. “£dietro.acavallo,idragom«iini, 
cioh interpret! della repubblka e oon loro 
tutti I dranmanni degli altri ambaidatori 
ai loro luoghi.”—- P. ddla Valle, L 89. 


1738. 

“ Till I cried out, you prove yourself so 
able, 

Pity ! you was not Dmggerman at 
Baliel! 

For had they found a linguist half so 
good, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
stood. ”--Popc, after Donne, Sat. iv. 81. 


Other forms of the word are (from Span. 
trujaman) the old French iruchement, 
liow Latin drocmandus, turchimannus. Low 
(iireek jpayoufiovof, &>c. 


Drumstick, S. The colloquial name 
in the Madras Presidency for the long 
slender pods of the Moringa ptenf^o- 
spemva, Oiicrtner, the Horse-jELadlsh 
Tree (q. v.) of Bengal. 

Dub, s. Telugu dahha, a small 
copper coin, value 20 cash ; whence it 
comes to stand for money in general. 
It is curious that wo have also an 
English provincial word, = 

money, E. Sussex ” {Hollmvay, Geru 
Diet, of Provincial isms, Lewes, 1838). 
And the shing ‘ to dub up,’ for to pay 
up, is common (see Slang Diet.). 

1781. In “ Table of Prison Exiienses and 
articles t>f luxury only to be attained by 
the <»pulent, after a length of saving ” {i.e. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have — 

“ Eight cheroots ... 0 1 0. 

“ The ])rice« are in fanams, dubs, and 
cash. The fanam changes for 11 dubs and 
4 cash.” — In Lives, of the Lindsays, iii. 

Dubash,Dobash, Debash, B. Hind. 

duhhashiya, dohdshl (lit. ‘ man of two 
languages ’ ) . An Interpreter ; obsolete 
except at Madi*as, and perhaps there 
also now. The Duhash was at that 
Presidency formerly a usual servant 
in every household ; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q. v.). 

According to Drummond the word 
has a peculiar meaning in Guzerat : ‘ ‘A 
Doobasheeo in Guzerat is viewed as an 
evil spirit, who by telling lies, sots 
people by the ears.’’ This illustrates 
the original meaning of duhash, which 
might be rendered in Bunyan’s fashion 
as Mr. Two-Tongues. 

1673. “The Moors are very grave and 
i haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
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to return an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Denbaih.”— 30. , 

1693. *‘The chief Dnbash was orders^ 
to treat .... for puttinj^ a stop to their 
proceedings.” — Wheeler^ i. 279. 

1780. “ He ordered his Dnbaah to give the 
messenger two pagodas (sixteen shillings) ; 
— it was poor reward for having received 
two wounds, and risked his life in bringing 
him intelligence.”— Letter of T, Munmy in 
Life, i. 26. 

1800. “The Dubash there ought to be 
hanpd for having made difficulties in col- 
lecting the rice. ” — Letter of Sir A. Wellesley, 
in do. 2.59. 

c. 1804. “I could neither understand 
them nor they me ; but they would not give 
me up^ until a Debash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
psdanquin.” — Autobiwj, of Mrs. Shenvood, 

1809. “ He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and De- 
bashes.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 315. 

1810. “ In this fii-st boat a number of 
debashea are sure to arrive.” — Williamson, 
V.M., i. 133. 

, , “ The Dubaahea, then all jiowerf ul at 
Madras, threatened loss of caste, and ab- 
solute destruction to any Bramin who should 
dare to unveil the mysteries of their sacred 
language.” — Mor'toii's Life of Leyden, 30. 

1800. * ‘ The moodliars and native officers 

. . . were suiHjrseded by Malabar Dubaahea, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but ex- 
tortion.” — Tennent, (Uylon, ii. 72. 

Dubbeer, s. Pcrs. Hind, dahlr, * a 
writer or secretary.’ It occurs in 
Pehlevi as dehlr, connected with the 
old Pers. dipi, ‘writing.’ The word 
is quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1700. “The King. . . referred the ad- 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
l)uan of the Mahomedan Princes.”— Omc, 
ii. sect. ii. 001. 

Dubber, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
dahhah; also, according to Wilson, 
Ouzerati daharo ; Mahr. dahara. A 
large oval vessel, made of green 
bulfalo-hide, W'hich, after drjing and 
stiffening, is used for holding and 
transporting ejhee or oil. The word is 
used in North and South alike. 

1554. “Butter {a nmmteiefa, i.e. ghee) 
^11« by the maund, and coines hither (to 
Ormuz) from Bacoraa and from Reyxel ; ♦ 


i» tlie name of one of the Delta branches 
of the Indus, which was at one time the most fre- 
quented by trade, but is now choked. Ghee was 
a great export from the Delta, as the quotation 
from A. Hamilton shows; and see for Itiohel, 
Jittmes, Travels, 1 212, 2nded. 


the nu»st (however) that comes to Ormuz is 
from I)iul and from Mamgalor, and comes 
in certain great jars of hide, dabaai.”— A. 
Nunes, 23. 

1673. “ Did they not Ixul their Butter it 
woidd be rank, but after it has |>a>«8ed the 
Fire they kept it in Duppers the year 
round.”— Fr.wtr, 118. 

1727. (Fn>m the Indus Delta.) “They 
export great (Quantities of Butter, winch they 
gently melt and jmt ui> in Jars called Dup- 
pat, made of the Hides i»f (’attle, almost in 
the Figure of a (lloh, with a Neck and 
Mouth on one Sid.e.” — A. Nuja. i. 120. 

1808. “ PitrhhoiKlas Shot of Broach, in 
whose books a certain Maliratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a (’rore of Hui>ees 
... in earlj’ life brought . . . yhee in Qub- 
bers upon his own head hither from 
Baroda, and retailed it .... in open 
Bazar.” — R. Lnimmond, Illustrations, dc. 

1810. “ . , . dubbahs or bottles made of 

green hide.”- Williamson, V.M., ii. 139. 

1845. “ J find n«) account made out by the 
prisoner of what became <►£ these dubbas 
id — (i. (). by Sir ('’. Napier in Sind, 

35. 

Ducks, H. The slung distinctivo 
naino for gonthunen bidonging to tho 
Bombay siTviito; tho corrolativo of thi5 
MuUs of Madras and of tin? Qui-Hls of 
Bengal. It sooins to liav(< boon taken 
from tho torm next following. 

1800. “ Tlien came Sire Jbone by Waye 

of Baldagb and Hormuz to ye (’ostys < ^ 
Yiide . . . And utte what JMace ye Knyghto 
came to Londe, tlieyre ye ffolke cleiKJii 
(([Uasi DUCKS INDIAK).” 
Extract from a MS. id the 2 Wt eels of Sir 
John Mainnlvt'ill in the E. Indies, lately 
discovered (Calcutta). 

Ducks, Bombay. Sof; Bummelo. 

1800. “ A fish nearly related to tlie sal- 

mon is dried and ex jM)rted in large (piantities 
from Bombay, and has actpiired the name 
id Bombay Ducks.”— Rurviah, 273. 

Duffadar, S. Hind, (from Arabo- 
Pers.) da/'uddr, tho exact lutioiialo of 
w'hich name it is not easy to (xxjdain. 
A petty officer of native police (r, bur- 
kundauze, v); and in rogimonts of 
Irregular Cavalry, a non-comniissioncd 
officer coiTOspoiiding in rank to a 
corporal or naik. 

1803. “The pay . . f'»r the du&dari 
ought not to exceed 35 rupees. ” - Wellinyton, 
ii. 242. 

Duftor, Hiiid. daftar» ^ Col- 

loquially * tho office,’ and inter- 
changeable with eutcharry, except that 
the latter generally implies an office 
of the nature of a Court. Daftar- 
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Bugongt cetaceous mammal 

Halicore awjong. The word is Malay 
duyung^ also Javan, duyung; Macassar, 
ruyung. The etjTnolog}’^ wo do not 
know. 

Dombcow, V., and 

particij)!©. To brow-boi 
cowed, brow-beaten, set-down. This 
is a capital specimen of Anglo-Indian 
dialect. Dam hhana^ ‘ to eat one’s 


Dumbcowed, 

t, to COW': and 


Ichana is more accurate. The original 
Arab, daftar is from the Greek iupdtpa 
«■ memhramiray * a parchment,* and 
thin ‘ pa|K)r ’ (whence also diphtheria), 
and was ai)pliod to loose sheets filed 
on a string, which formed the record 
of accounts; hence daftar hecxtuien ‘a 
register,* a public record. In Arab, 
any account-oook is still a daftar. 

In B. India means a bundle of 

connected pa])ers ticsl uj) in a cloth. 

c. 1590. “ Honest cxjicrieiiced officerH 

uprm whose forehoarl the stauip of correct- 
ness shines, write the aK'reenient n|K»!i l<Mi«e 
l)a(fe8 and sheetH, ho that the transaction 
cannot he for^'otten. These hione KheetK. 
into which all wim<h are entered, are called 
the daftar.”— .4 </», i. 2(X), and see Bloch- 
unanrCB note there. 

Dufterdar, S. Arab. Pers. Hind. 
daftardar, is or was “the head native 
revenue officer on the Colkjctor’s and 
Sub-Collector’s establishment of the 
liombay lh*osidoncy.” — Wilson, 

In tno proviiu^es of the Turkish 
Empire the Daftardar was often a 
mimstor of great powder and import- 
ance as in the case of Maliommo(I Bey 
Daftardai’, in Egypt in the time of 
Mahommed ’Ali Pasha (sec Lands Mod, 
Egyptns,, od, 1860, pj). 127-128). The 
account of the constitution of the 
office of Daftardax in the time of the 
Mongol cououoror (»f Persia, Ilulagn, 
•will bo fo\ind in a document translated 
by Hammer- Purgstall in his (hseh, dcr 
Ooldcneu Horde, 497-o01. 

Duftory, S. Hind, d.aflarl. A ser- 
vant in uu Indian ollico (Bengal), 
•W'hoso business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting and 
binding them; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, making of envelopes, 
&c. In Madnis th<’sc* oflices are done 
by a Hoochee, q. v, 

1810. “The Duftoree or office-keejior 
attends solely to those genera! matters in an 
office which do not come within the notice 
of the rrnnnies, or clerks.’’ — WiUutnisou, 
275. 

Duggie, 8. A w^ord used in the Pegu 
teak tnido, for a long squared timber. 
Milbum (1813), says: “Duggies aix) 
timbers of teak from 27 to 30 feet long, 
auul from 1 7 to 24 inches square.” Sir 
A. Phayre believes the word to bo a 
corruption of the Burmese htdp-gyi. 
The first syllable moans the ‘cros.s- 
beom of a nouse,’ the second ‘big*; 
heneo * big-beam.’ I 


breatb,* is a Hind, idiom for ‘to bo 
silent.* Hobson -Jobson converts this 
into a transitive verb, to damkhdo, and 
both Hpclling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
Boimd, this comes in Anglo-Indian use 
to imply cowing and silencing. 

Dumdum, n.p. The name of a 
military' cantonment 4j miles N. W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery. 

The name, wrhich occiirs at intervals 
in Bengal, is no doubt I’crs. Hind. 
dumdanta, ‘ a mound or elevated 
batti)ry.’ At Dumdum w'as signed the 
trejity which restored tho British 
settlements after the ro-capturo of 
Calcutta in 1757. 

Dumpoke, S. A name given in tho 
Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked dish, 
consisting usually of a duck, boned 
and stulfod. The word is Pers. 
dampnkhi, ‘ air- cooked,* v. c. baked. 
A recipe for a dish so-called, as used 
in Akbar’s kitchen, is iu tho first 
(juotation : 

c. ir>!K). “Dampnkht. 10 Bcrs meat ;2 s. ghi ; 
1 H. onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 10 ni. i)epper ; 
2 t!. cyirdamoms.” — Ain, i. 01. 

1073. “These oat highly of all Flesh Bum- 

e >ked, which is baked with Spice in 
utter." -Fryer, p. 93. 

„ “Baked Meat they call Bxunpoke 
which is dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with wdiose Gravy they swallow Rice 
dry Boiled. — Ibid. 404. 

1<>89. “ . . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 

that is boil’d with Butter in any small Ves- 
sel, and stuft with Raisons and Almonds is 
another ” (Dish). — Ovington, 397. 

pumree, s. Hind, damrl, a copper 
coin of very low value, not’now exist- 
ing. — See under Dam. 

1823. In Malwa “ there are 4 cowries to 
a {fumia ; 3 gundas to a domrie ; 2 dumries 
to a rhedauta ; 3 dumries to a /ai/dnxnrie ; 
and 4 dumries to an adillah or half ince.” — 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. ii. 194. 
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Dungaree, b. A kind of coarse and I 
inferior cotton cloth; ^ind. dat^grt$ \ 
but it is not in any dictionary that we 
know). 

1613. “We traded with the Natumlh for 
Cloves ... by bartering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of CamUtg and Coi'otmndeil 
for Cloves. The sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. Candakeens of Bai'ochk, 
6 Cattees of Cloves . . . Donyerijxn, the 
finest, twelve.” — Capt, SarU^ in Purcfias^ 
i. 3i]3, 

1073. “ Along the Coasts are Bombaim 

. . . CarwarforDnngarees and the weighti- 
est i>epper.”— -fVyer, 86. 

1813. “Dungarees (pieces to a ton) 400.” 
— Mifburtif ii. 221. 

1868. “ Such dungeree as you now nay 

half a rupee a yard for, you could then buy 
from 20 to 40 yards i>er rupee.” — Miss 
Frere’s Deccan Days, j). xxiv. 

Durbar, 8. ACourtorLevoo. Pers. 
darbdr. Also the executive Govern- 
ment of a Native State [Carnegie), 

1609. * ‘ On the left hand, th< »row another 
gate you enter into an inner court where the 
King keepes his Darbar.” — Hawkitw^ in 
PurchaSy i. 432. 

1610. “The tenth of lanuary, T went to 
Court at foure in the euening to the Durbar, 
which is the place where the Mogoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to receiue 
Petitions and Presents, to giue commands, 
to see and to be seene.” — t<ir T. Hoc, in 
PurchaSy i. 541. 

1633. “This place they call the Derba 
(or place of Council 1) where Law and Justice 
w’as administered acccjrding to the Custome 
of the Countrey.” — W,Brutony in Hakluyty 
v. 51. 

c. 17.50. “ il faut se rapiieller 

ces terns <rhumiliations oh le Francois ^t^nent 
forces jK>ur le bien de leur commerce, d’aller 
tiinidement jiorter leurs presens et leurs 
hommages h de jTetis chefs de Bourgades 
c|ue nous n’admetons aujourd’hui hnos Dor- 
bards que lorsque nos int^Jrets I’exigent.” 
— Letter of M. de Bussy, in Cambridge's 
Accouidy p. xxix. 

1793. “At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the affection entertained by the 
natives for Sir William Jones. The Profes- 
sors of the Hindu Law, who were in the habit 
of attendance upon him, burst into unre- 
strained tears when they sjioke to me.” — 
Teignmouthy Mem. i. 289. 

1809. “ It was the durbar of the native 
Gentoo Princes. Valentiay i. 362. 

1^5. ** Sitting there in the centre of the 
durbar, we assist^ at our first nautch.” — 
M. E. Qrard Daffy in CorUemp, Rev,, July. 

Durgah, s. Pers. dargaJi. Properly 
couH;. But the habitual use of 
the word in India is for the shrine of a 


(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782. “ Adjtjining is a durgaw or burial 
)>lace, with a view of the river.” — Hodges. 
102 . 

1807. “The dhurgaw may invariably 
be seen to occupy those scites pre-eminent 
f(»r comfort and Ijeauty.” — WUUamsoHy Ori- 
ental Field 24. 


1828. “ ... he was a relation of the 

. . . suiwior of the Durgah, and this is now 
a sufficient protection. -—TAc KuzulUishy 


Durian, Dorian, r . Malay dureny 

Molucca form dnrigdUy from durly ‘ a 
thorn or prickle,’ the great fruit of 
the tree (N. O. Boinhaceae) called by 
botanists Durio zthethinuSy D. 0. The 
tree aj^pears to be a native of the 
Malay l^oninsula, and the nearest 
islands ; from which it has boon car- 
ried to Tenasserim on one; side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 

The earliest Huro])ean mention of 
this fruit is that by Nicolo (.\)nti. The 
passage is tlins n^iidered by Winter 
Jones : “In this Island (f^Juinatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call dnrianoy oi“ the size of a 
cucumber. Wlnni o])onod five fruits 
are found within, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVth Cent.y 

Wo give the original Latin of Poggio 
below, which must bo moi*o correctly 
rendered thus: “They have a green 
fruit which they call duriany as big as 
a water-melon. Inside there are five 
things like elong.atod oranges, and 
resembling thick butter, with a com- 
bination of flavours.” (See Carlcttiy 
below.) 

The dorian in Sumatra often fonns a 
staple article of food, as the jack (q. v.) 
does in Malabar. By natives {ind old 
European residents of the Malay rc^gions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the 
peculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of wliich it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stauckcr. “ When 
that aversion, however, is conriuered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become passionatelj' fond of it.” 
[Cravffurdy IL of Ind. Arch. i. 419.) 
Our forefathers li.'ifl not sueh dolicabj 
noses, as may be gathered from some 
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of the older notices. A governor of 
the Straits, some thirty years ago, use<l 
to compare the Dorian to * carrion in 
custard.* 

c. 1440. “Fnictiiin viridem habent nomine I 
duriannm, ina^nitndiiie cucurneriH, in qin* 
Hunt (piinquc veluti inularancia obltDrn'u, 
varii Haporin, iuKtar hutyri eoaj,oilati.” — 
Poffylit dr VarirUdr Fori Jiib. iv. 

1.552. “ Burioni, wliicli arc* faHhioned 

like articlioken” (I) (UtMUtuhrda^ ii. 3.55. 

15,53. “Anion;< these* fruitn wan one i 
kind now known l>y the. name of durions, i 
a ihiiiK ^H’eatly esteenusd, and mo luMcious 
that the Malaea mercliantn tell how a cer- 
tain tra(ler came to that |»ort with a Khip 
load <if m'eat valii<s and he consumed the 
whole of it in j^m/xlin^' durions .and in gallan- 
trieH armmK the Malay 11. | 

vi. 1. j 

1503. “A ^'entleman in this country] 
(Portuj'ueHe India) tells me that he remeiii- 
IwM to have r(?ad, in a 'J'uscan version of 
Pliny, * mtftiffH durianes.' 1 have since 
asked him to find the paHsaf^ein order thatl 
ini^dit trace it in the Latin, hut up to this 
time he says he has not found it.” -Oarvia^ 
f. 85. 

1588. “ Tb(?ro is ojie that is called in the 

Mahvcca ton^^im durion, and is Kofjjood that 
1 have heard it aHirme<l hy inanie that have 
^fone about the worlde, that it doth exceede 
111 savour all otlnns that ever they ha«l 
seene or tasted ...... Some do say 

that have seene it that it H(‘(*nieth to bo that 
whenwith Adam did ^ tranjfrosse, beinf,' 
carried away l»y the sintfular savour.” - 
FarkettMriuliKU, ii. 318. 

1508. “ Duryoen is a fruit yt <uily fcrow- 

eth in Mahur-a, and is so much conieded by 
those which have proiied ye same, that there 
is no fruite in tlie world to hee c<»nipared 
with it.’’-' Linschotvn^ 102. 

1,5'.M>. 'j'he Bonan, (5irlctti thouf'ht, 
had a sinell of onions, and he did not at 
first much like it. hut when at hust he got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kin<l could be tasted winch possessed a 
more complex and claborati* variety of 
<Hlours ami Havoui-s than tliis did. See 
VUiggit Florence, 1701 ; Pt. 11. i>. 211. 

1001. “Buryoen .... ad apertionem 
priuiain. . . . putritUnu coepe redt>let, sed 
dotemtamen divinum illani oinnem gnstui 
jirofundit. iv. 

1015. “ Then^ gnuveth a certaino fruit, 

prickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one's 
fist, the l>est in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits Injing at an 
easie rate. It innst he broken with force 
and therein is contained a white liquor like 
vnto creaine, never the lease it yields a very 
vnsauory sent like to a rotten oynioii, and 
it is called EBturion” (probably a mis- 
print).— Dc Motifart, 27. 

1727. “ The Burean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People's Noses, : 


for it smells very like .... but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes.”— j4. Ham. ii. 81. 

18,55. “The fetid Borian, prince of fruits 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina- 
tions to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow within the present territories of Ava, 
but the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
nasserim (’oast. King ITiarawadi used to lay 
Mtst'horses from Martaban to Ava, to bring 
lis fHloriferous delicacy. ’’--ilfwsi oh fo Aro, 
London, 18.58, 101. 

I 1878. “The durian will grow as large 
as a man’s head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spines, set hexagonally upon 
its hard skin, and when ripe it falls ; if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 
in jury or death may be the result.'’ — 
McNair ^ Perak ^ 00. 

Dlirwaun, s. Hind, from Pers. 
darwdu. A doorkeopor. A domestic 
servant sf) called is u.sual in tho larger 
houses of (!alcutta. llo is porter at 
the gato of tho compound (q. V.). 

c. 17.5.5. “Berwan.” — Ijist of servants 
in firsy .50. 

1781. (After an account of an alleged at- 
teiu|>t to .Mei/.e Mr. Hicky’s Panrdn). “ Mr. 
Hicky begs leave’ to nuike the following re- 
marks. ’i’hut he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Ass.-issins wanted to (lispatch 
him whilst luj lay a sleoj), as a Boor-van is 
well known to Ihj the alarm of the House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to 
carry him off, — .and their precipitate flight 
tho moment they heard Mr. Micky’s Voice 
puts it past a lioubt. ” -lleflections on the 
conse<iuence (»f tlie late attempt made to 
As8.as8inate the Printer of the original Boi- 
gal Gazette (in tho same, Ajwil 14th). 

1784. “Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extraordinary ami horrid murder was coni- 
initted ujmui the Birwan of Thomas Martin, 
Ks(i.” — In Seton-KarVy i. 12. 

„ “ In the entrance p.assagp, often 

on lM)th sides of it, is a raised floor with one 
Or two o]>en colls, in which the Barwans 
(or »loor-keei)er8) sit, lie, and sleej) — in fact 
dwell.” — Gaic, RevieWy vol. lix. p. 207. 

Dussera, Dassora. Dasehra, s. 

Sansk. da^aharCty Hind, dasharuy 
Mahr. daard. 

Tho nine^uights (or ten days) festival 
in October, also called Durgu-pffjd 
(v. Doorga-p.). In the wo.st and south 
of India this holiday, taking idaco 
after the close of the wet season, be- 
came a great military' festival, and the 
j>eriod when military expeditions were 
entered ui)on. The Mahrattas were 
alleged to celebrate the occasion in 
a way characteristic of them, by des- 
troaring a village ! 

iho popular etymology of the word 
is ddsy ‘ ten (sins) ’ and har," that which 
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removes (or expiates^). It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ton days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day boingthc lOthof tnemonth {Ah^inn); 
but the origin is decidodlj" obscure. 

c. 1590. “The autumn harvest he shall 
bei^in to collect from the Beshereh, which is 
another Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from the be^^inniir^ of Vir^'o to 
the comnlencement of Libra.” 

cd. 1800, i. 307. 

17S5. “ On tlie anniversary of the Dua- 

harah you will distribute amon^^ the 
Hindoos, composiiii^ your escort, aj^oat to 
every ten men.” — TipiKto's Letters^ 1()2. 

1799. “On the Institution and CVro- 
monies of the Hindoo I^Vstival of the Dus- 
rah," pnl»lished ilS*J0) in Trans. 

It'd. Surirf/fj iii. 73 se([(i. (By Sir duhn 
Malcolm.) 


support on the Broad Basis of Duatoor.” — 
Ifickf/s Bcnijal (hizvtU%, April 29th. 

1785. “ The Public are hereby informed 

that in) Commission, Brokerajj^e, or Dustoor 
is charj^ed by the Bank, «>r permitted to be 
taken by any Ai^ent or Servant employed 
by them.” — In St't<>n-Kan\ i. 130. 

1795. “ All servants belomriivjr to tho 

Company's Sheil have been strictly pro- 
hibited from demamlini; or rt'C(‘i\ iu^ any 
I fees or daatoors on any lu-etence whatever.’ 

I -Ihdf. ii. 1(). 

1824. “The profits however he made 
durin«^ the voyage, and by a dustoory on 
all the alms ;j^iven or rei'cived . . . were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples h.id a (juarrel with 
him.”--i/c/>cr, e<l. 1S14, i. 19<S. 

ISfifi. . .of all taxes small and L^reat 

the heaviest is dustooree.” Tirnlitini, 
Da irk Binii/ahar^ 217. 


1<S12. “The ( 'onrts . . .are allowed to 
adjourn annually durim; the Hindoo festival 
calletl du8sarah."--/WA Ji-jsirty 37. 

1S13. “This beiny the desserah, a .threat 
Hindoo festival , . . we resolved to delay 
our ileparture and see some ])art of the 
ceremonies.’* Forhrs, (h\ Mem. iv. 97. 

Dustoor, Dustoory, s. Poiv^.-TEind. 

ihisf/li'y ‘custom,' tliistii.rJ, ‘tliiit w'liicli is 
customiuy.’ That commission or per- 
centage on the mom'v ])assin‘.^ in any 
cash transjiction which, wdth or without 
acknowledgment or p(‘rmission, sticks 
ti> the hnoers of tin* .agent of ])ayment. 
Such ‘(uistomary’ a]»proj>riations aia^, 
wo h(‘licve, very neaidy as common in 
Kngland as in India: a fact of wdiich 
newspaper coiTespoiidenc<^ from time 
to time niak<‘s us aware, though 
]iaro])e;n)s in India, in condemning 
the natives, often forg(‘t, or are 
h.;novant of tliis, Li India tlio ])ractic.e 
1" perhaps more distinctly recogiii/aul, 
a- the word denotes. Ihii Batnta t(dls 
that at the ( Vmrt of Dehli, in his 
time (c. LHbh tlie custom w'as always 
for the officials to (leduet every 

‘'’•im which the Sultan ordered to ho 
. paid trojii the treasury (see 1. B. iii. 
pp. 4(18, 42(), etc.). 

ll»3S.^ ‘*Ces vallL'ts no sent point iieurris 
au luiiis mit leurs gatfcs, dent ils 

» ^ativtiorment, ouuy (prils iie inentent qn’.a 
roi.s nil (juatro Kopias par moys. . . mais 
^ ent leur tour du bastoii, (pi'ils a]j])clleiit 
preiincnt du censentement 
' -liiifitre dc celuy dent ils achettent ouel- 
chose.’ Paris, 1059, 224. 

1 ne ver can he in the power of 

'^..^'^^‘'V^'tendent of l»ulico to reform the 
which servants of every 
nnnation liave introduced, and now 


I Dustuck, s. P(‘i*s. (hisfak. A ])ass or 
])ermit. Tlu‘ ihtstnris gi-anted l>y tho 
I Comi)aTiy’s covcnniited s(']-vauts in tln^ 
(‘arly lialf of last century s(‘cm to liave 
be(‘u a constant instrument of almse, 
or ])on(M)f (•onl(‘ntion, with tin* native 
authorities in Bengal. 

17PI. “A passport or dustuck, sl'.c’ie<l 
hy the President of ( 'alcutta, should exempt 
the i^oods KpcM’ified from beiti;.; \ isited or 
stopMcd.” — (h’liir, ed. ISIK*, ii. 21. 

1748. “ 9'he Ziunindar near Jhdtah hav- 

inif stopped several boats with Bm^lish 
Dusticks juid taken moiu'y from them, and 
disngardin;.; the Phous( laic's ordei’s to clear 
them ” — In Loiii/y 0. 

1703. “Tlie dip'iiity ami benefit of (.iir 
Dustucks are tin* chief bad-.<es of honour, 
or at least interest, \/c enjoy from our 7’/er- 
maini'l.’^ -Prom the ( ’hief and C'limcil at 
l)ac<’a in Van Sittart, i. 210. 

Dwarka, n.fi. More jirofiorly Drd- 
raid or l^cdrila, ([uasi c#cftrh/x7ri'Aov, ‘tin? 
('ity witli many gales,’ a very saei'ed 
Hindu filafaMif fiilgrimage, outlie ex- 
tremcN.W. ])ointofpeTiinsulai-Guzei':i-t ; 
th(!allegod royal city of ICrislnia. 1 1 is 
in the small state (raUeil Okha, whicli 
(jr(!n. Legrand Jacob firoiiouM ces to lu? 
“ harrcii of auglit save sujK'rstithm und 
jiiracy.” — (7V. Jio. oVo//. »SV'. vii. Bil.) 
Drdrikd is, we aiqireliend, tlie WajuiKi) of 
Ptolemy. liid(‘od, in an ohl Piusian 
7 nap, published in Vol. I. of the Imhau 
Aiitimiarijy p. 370, tlie plm e appears, 
transeribed as liluirralcij. 

c. 1590. “The Fifth Dimlou is.Tii^tjet 
(see Jigat), wliieh i" aPo called Baurka, 
Ivi.sheii came from Melitra, and <lwe]t at this 
[>lace, ami died here. Tliis is coiiddered as 
a veryholv s)»ot bythe IJrahmins. Aycen^ 
by Giadxvin, ed. 1890, ii. 7fl. 
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£agle*W00d, b. Tho namo of an 
aromatic :woodfrom Caml>oja and some 
other Indian regions, ehieflj’' trails- 
gaiigotic. It is the “ odorous wood ” 
referred to hy C’amoos in tho quota- 
tion under Champa. We have some- 
where read an exj)lanalioii of the naiiu! 
as applied to the sul»Ktauc(! in question, 
hecauHO this is flf*cked and mottled, 
and HO 8U])posed to r<^semblo the 
jdumago of the <iaglo I The word is in 
fact duo to a coiru])! form of the Sanskrit 
name of the wood, ajguru. A fonii, 
y)rol)ubly, of this is ayU, wliichOundert 
gives as the Malay alam word.* From 
thiH the Vortuguese must have taken 
their aguila, as wo find it in llarbosa 
(below), or /wm (wood) made 

into (tqniidy whence French Wa- (/‘ a /<//'', 
and Fng. eagle-WOOd. Tho Malays 
f^all it Kiujft (wood)-gahru, evidently 
tho same nanuj, though which way 
the (dymology llowod it is difficult to 
say. 

Tho best (juality of this wood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
tlic r(^sult of disease in a tree of tho N. 
O. Lvtjamhumey tho Aloexylon m/a/Ze- 
i'hfun, Ijoureiro, growing in Famboja 
and S. Fochin C'bina, whilst an in- 
ferior kind, of like aromatic qualities, 
is produced by a tree of an ontii’ely 
dilYeront onlor, AquUaria aquHochOy 
Koxb. (N. O. A(jiulariavfaf)y which is 
found as far north as Silhot.f 

Kaqie-ivood is another name for 
aloes- wood, or aloes as it is 

termed in the Fnglish Bible. It is 
iMirious that BluU^au, in his groat 
Vortuguoso ViKahaJariOy under Pao 
iVAquility jumbles up this aloes- wood 
with Socotrine Aloes. A‘yttXXo;(ov was 
known to the ancients, and is de- 
scribed by Dioscorides (c. A.I). Go). In 
Liddell and ikott tho word is rendered 
“ the bitter aloe ; ” which seems to in- 
volve tho same confusion that is made 
by Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of tho article 
^ven by Forbes AVatson are Garrow- 
and Oarroo-wood, u<//a-wood, uqytr-y 
and tuggtr- (!) wood. 

^ Royle says Mahifun mjiUt,” Imt this is ap- 
parently a misi>rint for MaUipalu III, 

t We do not llnd certain infonuation as to 
which tree yrtnluccs the eagle-wocKl sold m thr 
Teuasserim bazars. 


1.516. 

“ Dr(tffoariaty e pre^ qt^edlas vedem m 
Calicut , . . 

« « *4^ « ♦ 

a, cada Farazola (see thatword) de 
a 400 {fananut) 

Lfjiiho akfcs verdadeiro, negro, ^^esado, e 
lauitu fino val 1000 {/atta»i«). ’ ♦ — Bar^ 
bom (Lisbon), 393. 

1.5(i3. “i2. And from those parts of 
which you 8|>eak, comes the true lign-aloes ? 
Ik it prcKluced there ? 

“ O. Not the genuine thing. It is indeerl 
true th.at in the i>arts about C, Comorin and 
in (kwh*n there is a wof)d with a scent 
(which we call aguila hrava\ as we have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time tliat wood used to be exi sorted to 
Bjjngala under this name of aguila Itrava ; 
hut since then tho Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no h»nger. , , — 

(tarda y f. 119i*.-l^. 

1613. “. . . A aguila, arvore alta e 

grossa, de folhas como a Olyveira.” — Co- 
dinho dc EreUaiy f. lor. 

1774. Kinwinton . . . (kul d horhor, et 
Af/ufU omliy est le nom hdhreu, arabe, et turc 
d’un bois nomine par les Anglois Agal- 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar, 
<lont on a deux diverses sortes, savoir: 
Oud nmu'drdiy e'est la meilleure. Oud 
Kakulliy est la moindre sorte .” — Nkhuhry 
l)f8. di V AralnCy xxxiv. 

1854. (In Fachar) “the eagle- wood, a 
tree yielding uggur f)il, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
Silhet, where it is hn)k«;ii ujiand distilled.” 

-Hoohry Himalayan Journal ft, ed. 1855, ii. 
318. 

The existence of the aguila tree {daiakht’ 
i 'ud} in the Silhet hills is mentioned by 
Alm’I Fazl {Cladioinis AyecHy ii. 10; orig. 
i. 391). 

Earth-oil, s. Petroleum, such as 
that exi>ortcd from Bunna . . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all tho Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-nau-gyoxing on tho Irawadi, lat, c. 
20° 22\ 

1755. “ Raynan-Goiing ... at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, who are chiefly 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country .” — Baker y in 
Dalrym pic's Or. Rep. i. 172. 

1810. “ Petroleum, called by the natives 
earth-oil, . . . which is imported from Pegu. 
Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast.” 
— Williamson^ V. M.y ii. 21-23. 

Ecka, s. A small one-horse carriago 
used by natives. It is Hind, ekka from 
vky ‘ one.’ But we have seen it writtoi 

This liffti aloes, “ genuine, black, heavy, rer’ 
rlioiee,’* is presuinably the tine kiudfrom CUainiwi 
, the ayuUa the inferior pmduct. 
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acrCt and punned upon as (^uasi-ac*4er 
by those who had ti'avelledm it ! 

1811. “ . . . ixjrliapa the simplest car- 
riage that can lie iniagined, lieing nothing 
more than a chair covered with red cloth, 
and fixed upon an axle-tree between two 
small wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one 
horse, who has no other harness than a girt, 
to which the shaft of the carriage is fas- 
tened.’’ — Sofri/nSf iii. 

1834. “One of those native carriages 
called ekkas was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shajie a meat-safe, placed upon 
the axletree of two wheels, but the sides 
are comiK»sed of hanging curtains instead 
of wire pannols .” — The JBafjoo^ ii. 4. 


Eed, s. Arab. 'Id. A Mahomincdan 
holy festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two •such, 
called there the hurl and ehotl (or 
( rreat and Little) The former is 
the commemoration of Abraham's 
sacrifice, the victim of whicih was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
luael. This is called among other 
names, Bakv-fd, the “Bull ’/d,” but 
this is usually corrupted by ignorant 
natives as well as Europeans into 
Balm- Id (Iliiid. halcra, f. hakri, a 
goat). The other is the 'Id of the 
IlunazCin, the termination of the 
annual fast; the festival (nillcd in 
Turkey Bairani, and by old travellers 
sometimes the “Mahomincdan Easter.” 


c. 1010. “Le temps du ieusno tiny on cele- 
bre vne grande feste, et des plus solennelles 
qu’ils ayent, (lui s’appellc ydu.”— 
dv la Fa>, i. 104. 

1073. “The New Moon before the Now 
Year (which commences at the Vertatf 
Jihjainojr), is the Moors JEde, when the 
th»vern«»r in no less Bomp than before, goes 
b* Hacrifice a llam or He-Croat, in remem- 
brance of that otfered for Jmac (by them 
called a////) ; the like does everyone in 
his own House, that is able to purchase 
one, and sjjrinkle their Blood on the 
sules of their Doors.’’ — Fetfci'^ 108. (The 
passage is full of errors.) 


Eedgah, s. Arabo-Bers. 'Idudh^ 
“ Placfi of ’/d.” A place of assembly 
mid ])rayer on occasion of Musulman 
Jostivals. It is in India usually a plat- 
lorm of white plastered brickwork, 
ouclo>«d by a low wall on throe sides, 
outside of a town or 
is a marked charai-tcristic 
bi landscape in Upper India. 

commanding nature of the 
in n Eed-Sah sUnds had 

to construct a redoubt upon 
frotn Cormoallis, Desp. 

s«nngapatam, in 8etoii-Kan-, ii. 80. 


Elephant, s. See Supplement. 

Elephanta, a. n.p. An island in 
Bombay Harbour, the native name of 
which IS Gharapilrl (or sometimes, it 
would seem, shortly, P/7 r7), famous for 
its magnificent excavated ti'inple, con- 
sidered by Burgess to date alter the 
middle of the Sth contuiy. The name 
was giveii by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an (dt^phaut, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in th(^ lower ])art 
of the island, not far from the usual 
landing-i)lac(‘. This ligun' fell down 
many years ago, and was ofbui said to 
have disa]>])oarod. But it actually lay 
in till lK()l-r>, when (on tla^ sugges- 
tion of the late Mr. W. E. Eriu*t‘) it 
w^is removed by Dr. (now Sir) George 
Birdwood to the Victoria (hmhais at 
Bombay, in order to save the relic from 
destruction. The elephant, had ori- 
ginally a smaller figure on its back, 
which several of the earlier authorities 
speak of as a. young eh^phant, but 
which Mr. Erskine and i’a])t. Basil 
Ilall I’Ggarded as a tiger. Tlio horse 
mentioned by Eiycu’ remained in 1712 ; 
it had disappcarcul a])parei)tly before 
Niebuhr’s visit in 1704 . 

V.. 1321. “ In (pled dum sic ascciulissem. 
in xxviii. dietis me transtuli uscjun aa 
Tanam . . . haec terra multum bene est 
sitiiata . . . Haec terra anti(initus fait 
valde magna. Nani iiwa fait terra regis 
Pori, qni cum rege Alexanilro praelium 
maximum comniisit.'’ — Friar Odorir^ in 
(Jatbay^ &,c., App. p. v. 

We (juote tliis because of its relation to 
the passages following. It seems ])n>ba))le 
that the alleged connexion with Porus 
and Alexander may liave grown out of the 
name Pari or Pori. 

1548. “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant (do Aliifantr), is leased 
to Joilo Pirez by arrangemcjnts of the said 
Governor (dom .loao de Crastro) for 150 
pardaos.” — X Botelho^ 158, 

1.580. “At 3 hours of the (lay we found 
ourselves abreast of a cajie called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient J toman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said tem])le are many bunarind- 
trees, and behnv it a living spring, in which 
thev have never been able to find l»f)ttom. 
The said temjde is called Alefante, and is 
aclomed with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats ; and here 
they say that Alexander Magnus arrived, 
and for memorial thereof caused this ^mple 
to be made, and further than this he ad- 
vanced not.*'— f. 0«r.-C3. 

1.508. “ There is yet an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
«! Q 
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and cbiefest Paifode of all the rest, which 
standeth in a little Hand called Por?/ ; this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Xltphaiit. In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
Into the hill, digged and carved out of the j 
hard rock or stmies as big as a great cloyster 
« . . round about the wals are cut and | 
formed, the sliai»es of Eleohants, Lions, j 
tigers, fi, a thousand such like wilde and 
cruel ueasts . . — Liiuchotrn^ ch. xliv. 

1C16. Diego def'Outo devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to nis detailed acctmnt **do muito 
Wftavd e tBpmUoao Paiffniv do Elefante.” 
We extract a few parogiaphs : 

“This notable and above all others 
astonisliing I’agoda <»f the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, hiss than half a league in 
compass, which is fonned by the river <»f 
Bombain, whore it is about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It is so 
called beuause of a great Kleplmnt of stmie, 
which one sees ineiiteHng the river. They 
say that it was nia<lt» by the orders of a 
heathen king called Jiniiasur, who ruled the 
whole ccnintry inland fnmi the Ganges . . . 
On the loft side <»f this cha|^>el is a doorway 0 
]ialinH in depth and 5 in wiath, by which one 
enters a chainbtir which is nearly Hijuare and 
very <iark, so that there is nothing to be 
seen there ; and with this ends the labric <if 
this great pjigoda. It has lieon in many 
parts demolished; and what the Roldiers 
have li‘.ft is s<i inalti'eated that it is grievous 
to see destroycxl in such fashion one of the 
Womlers of the World. It is now TK) years 
since 1 went to see this marvellous Pagoda; 
and us 1 did not then visit it with such 
curiosity as f slnudd now feel in doing s<», 

I failed tt> remark many particulars wdiich 
exist no longer. JUit 1 <lo rememlTer me to 
have seen a certain Chai)el, not to be seen 
now, o]>en on tl«e whole facade (which was 
miuv than 40 fiiet in length), and which 
along the n»ck fonned a plinth the whole 
len^h of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
both as breadth and height ; and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
be seen. Among otheix I remember- tt> 
have noticed tlie story of C^ueen l^asiphae 
and the bull ; also the Angel with naked 
Bwoixl thrusting forth from Iwlow a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
;()aintH for us the aojHnirauee of our first 
mrents Adwn and Kve.’" — Conto, Dec. VII. 
liv. iii. cap. xi. 

1044. ** . . . an islet which they call 
Zlhao do Ellofante , . . In tiie highest ]>art 
of this Islet is an eminence on which there is a 
mast from which a dag is unfurle<hvhen there 
aie prows {paroa) abi>ut, as often hap{>ens, 
to warn the small unanned vessels to liH)k 
out. . . . There is on this island a [>agoda 
called that of the Elephant, a w<irk of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, being cut out of the 
solid rock,'’ itc. —Ptxwro, JuX 

1073, . We steered by the .south 

ride of the Bay, pur[Rwely to touch at Ele- 
phaato, so called from a monstrous Elephant 


cut out the main Rock, bearing i^oim, 
one on its Back ; not far from itthe Effigio^ 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in th< 
Earth in the Valiev ; from thence we clam- 
bered up the hignest Mountain on th* 
Island, on whose summit was a miraculou^. 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone ; It is su.p- 
fiorted with 42 Corinthian Pillars,” &c. — 
Frijn\ 75. 

lOfK). “At 3 Leagues distance from 
Bombay is a small Island called Elephanta, 
from the Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively . . . that many have rather Fancyed 
it, at a distatice, a living Animal. . . . But 
that which adds the most Remarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Payode at 
the toj) of it ; so much spoke of by the For- 
tu(juvn\ and at present admir’d by the 
present C^ueen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one hns seen this i>art of India, 
who comes not Freighted homo with some 
Account of it .” — Oviuytovy 158--9, 

1712. “The island of Elephants . . . 
takes its name from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . , 
As they advanced towards the })agoda 
through* a smooth narrow' pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hew n figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.”— From an 
iiccouiit wTitten by Captain PyKc^ on board 
the Stringer East India-man, and illd. by 
drawings. Read by A. Dalrymple to the. 

of A 71 tiquf I n(% 10th Feb. 1780, and 
imlnl. in Archaeofoyia, vii. 323 seqq. One 
of the plates (xxi.) shows the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
]>hant, wiiose ])rol>osciM comes dow'n into 
contact with the head of the large one. 

1727. “ A league from thence is another 
l.-irger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
Portmjuezc, and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. 1 l>elieve it took its name from 
an Elephant carved out of a great black 
Sterne, about Seven F(H)t in Height.” — A. 
Ham. i. 240. 

17(»0. “Le lendemain, 7 Decombre, de» 

3 uele jour j)arut, je me transportai au bas 
e la seconde inoritagne, en face de Bora- 
Imye, dans uii coin de I’lsle, oti est I’Ele- 
i)hant qui a fait donner k (xalipouri 
le nom d'Elephante. L'aniuial est de 
j^andeur naturelle, d'une pierre noire, et 
detach^e du sol, et paroit porter son i)etit 
sur son dos.” — Anqaetil du Ptrron, 1. 
ccccxxiii, 

1701. “ . . . The w'ork I mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Rock, and 
decorated wdth a numl)er of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover y* 
w'ork of a skilful artist ; and I am infonn d 
by ^ acquaintance who is w'ell read in y* 
antient history, and has minutely consi- 
dered y« figure.s, that it apj^ears to be y* 
w'ork of King Sesostris after his Indian 
Expedition.” — MS. Letter of Jam^sBcnmlf* 

1704. “ Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 

mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
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Isle Slebhanta prbs de Bombav, 
Ms ils n*en {^ent qu’en passant. Je le 
ti^vois 81 curieux et si digne de Fattention 
des Amateurs d'Antiquit^s, que j’y 6s trois 
fols le Voyage, et que j’y dessinois tout ce 
que 8*y trouve de plus remarquable , . — 

CartUn Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 25. 

“ . . . Pas loin du Rivage de la Mer, et 
en pleine Camimgiie, on voit encore un 
Elephant d’une pierre dure et noiratre . . . 
lii Statue . . . porte (luelque chose sur le 
dos, mais que le terns a rendu entibrement 
raeconnoissable ... Quant an Cheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention je ne 
Fai ims vu.”— !?<. 33. 

1780. “Tliat which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
smaU island of Elephanta, situated in the 
east side of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele- 
phant nidely cut in sbuie, from which the 
island has its name. . . . On the back are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a youn^ elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to be found.” — Aeeoimt, <{r. By Mr. 
WUfiam Hauler, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
Arehu’oloijia, vii. 28(). 

1783. In vol. viii. of the Arehaeologia, 
p. 251, is another account in a letter fnuii 
Hector Macneil, Esej. He mentions “the 
elephant cut out of stone,” but not the 
small elephant, nor the horse. 

171)5. ‘bS'o/ac Aeeouut of the Cares in the 
hlttud of Elephanta. By J. (ftddingham, 
AV/.” (No date of iiaper.) In As. Jit- 
starches, iv. 401) seqq. 

1813. Account of the Care Temple of Ele- 
phanta .... b/f Wm. Erskiue. Trans. 
BoniUiij Lit. Hoe., i. 11)8, seqq. Mr. Erskine 
>*ays in regard to the figure on the back of 
the large elephant : “ The remains of its 
l»aws, and also the junction <»f its belly with 
the larger animal, w(;ro perfectly distinct ; 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI. TI.)*, who from its apjiearance 
<*<*njcctured that it must have been a tiger 
rather than an elejihant; an idea in which 
1 feel disjiosed to agree.” — lb. 208. 

b. s. A name f^iven, originally by the 
Portuguese, to violent storms occumng 
ut the termination, though some tra- 
vellers desciibo it as at th^o sotting in, 
of the Monsoon. 

1;>54. “ The Danmni, that is to say a vi4>- 
lent storm arose ; the kind of storm is known 
J^der the name of the Elephant : it blows 
from the west.”— ^AN, p. 75. 

(August), the 
**' of ruine called the 

upn^t, VMuall at going out of the raines.” 

otr T. Bor in Purchas, i. 549. 

** boldest among us became dis- 
; and the more when the whole cul- 

understand the beiiriug of 
«*e djawing in question. 


minated in such a terrific storm that we were 
compelled to believe it must be that yearly 
rag^ tempest which is called the Elephant. 
This storm, annually, in Bepteinber and 
October, makes itself heard in a frightful 
manner, in the Sea of Bengal.” — Walter 
Schulze, 07. 

c. 1005. “ II y fait si mauvais isnir le 
Vaisseaux au commencement do ce mois 
h cause d’un Vent d’Orient ([ui y souffle en 
ce tems-lh avec violence, et qui est toujours 
accompagne de gros images qu’oii ai)i>ell 0 
Elephans, imrce-tiu'ils en out la figure ...” 
— Theveunt, V. 38. 

1073. “ Not to deviate any longer, wo are 
now winding about the South-West iiart of 
Ceilon ; where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by tne Portiujals called Sabo del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of tho Monsoons, 
which is the last Elory this season makes.” 
— Fryer, 48. 

1750. “9th (October). Wc had wliat they 
call here an Elephanta, whicli is au exces- 
sive hard gale, witli very severe thunder, 

I lightning and rain, but it w;is of sliort con- 
tinuance. In about 4 hours there ftdl . . • 
2 (inches).” — Ives, 42. 

c. 1700. “ Tlio setting in of the rains is 

commonly ushered in by a violent thmider- 
storm, generallj'' callccl tlie Elephanta.”— 
(jfrose, i. 33. 

Elephant-Creeper, Aryyreia 
speetosd, Sw(3ot. (N. O. (\mro!cttl(iee((e)* 
The leaves ari^ used in native niedicine 
as poultices, &c. 

Elk, K. Tb( ^ nauK^ given by sports- 
men ill S. India, with singular impro- 
priety, to tliognuit stag Rusft, A ristotelis, 
the sCinibar and bdrasluya o£ IJiipor 
India. 

ElTora ^ (though very commonly 
called Ellora), n.p. l^roporly Elard, 
otherwise Vcrnle, a villagci in the 
Ni/Jim’s territory, 7 m. from Dau- 
latabad, which gives its mime to 
the famous and wonderful rock-caves 
and temples in its vicinity, excavated 
in the crescent- shajiod sinirp of a 
plateau, about H m. in length. 
These works arc Buddliist (ranging 
from A.l). 450 to 700), Brahminical (c. 
G50 to 700), and Jain (c. 800-1000). 

c. 1(K>5. “On m’avoit fait a S.mrat 
grande estirae des I*iig(>d<*s d’Elora . . . 
(and after describing them) . . . <hi<'Kp u 
en sf»it, si Ton consulere cettc (piantitti de 
Temples sjiacicux, reinplis de liilastres et 
de colonnes, et tant de iuilli» rs de figures, 
et le tout taill^ dans le roc vif, on jieut dire 
avec verite que ces ouvrages surf>assent la 
force humaine ; et eprau moins les gens du 
siecle dans le<iuel ils ont (3te faits, n etoient 
pas tont-ii-fait oarbares.” — Thcvenot,v. p.222. 
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1684. Muhammad ShiUi Malik son 
of Tuffhlik, selected the fort of Deogir as a 
central point whereat to establish the seat of 

f fovemnient. and gave it the name of Dau- 
at4btid. He removed the inhabitants of 
DehU thither. . . . Ellora is only a short 
distance from this place. At some very 
remote period a race of men, as if by magic, 
excavated cav^ high up among tli<5 defiles 
of the inotin tains. These rooms exteiuled 
over a breadth of one kog. (Carvings of 
various designs and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings ; but the 
outside of the mountain is fierfectly level, 
and there is. no sign of any dwelling. From 
the^ long |)erifwl of time these Pagans re- 
mained masters f)f this territory, it is 
reasonalfle to conclmle, although historians 
differ, tliat to tliern is to be attribut«*d the 
construction of these iilacos .” — Sdkl AfuMn- 
'idd KhtUy Ma-d^ir-i-Alanvfirh in EHioL vii. 
189-llK). 

17(i0. “Je descendis ensuite par nn 
rentier frayt? dans le roc, et apres mVtrc 
muni do deux lirahines (pie Ton me donna 
pcjur fort instruits je commencai la visite (lo 
ce (pie j’apiielle les Pag<»des d’Kloura.’’ - 
Amjtwtif du Perron. T. ccxxxiii. 

17114. ** Peiteription of the Caven . . , ow 

the MomUoin. nlxmta Mile to the Eastward 
ijf the town of Ellora, <»r ns eoHed on the 
tjnt, VrmxJ:' (By Sir C. W. Malet.) In 
As. Hcmm'hes. vi. 3M seqq. 

1803. “ Hindis) ExeaviitUnis in the Afonn- 
tain of Ellora , , . in. Twe.ntp-fonr Views. 

, , . Eiujrovcd from the Dravdnffs of James 
Wales, i)ff and under the direetion of Thomas 
l^anioll.” 

Elu. n.p., or in older form Helu, in 
beliov(3d b) ho a transformation of 
hala (soo Coylon), and is applied especi- 
ally to the laiip;uag;(3 of the old Sing- 
halese Poetry’. 

Emblic Myrohalans. Soo under 

Hyrobalans. 

English-bazar, n.p. This is a cor- 
ruption of the name (Auqrezubaii 
‘ Englisb-town ’) given by the natives 
in the 17th (rontury to tlio purlieus of 
the factory at Malda in Bengal. Now 
the Zillab Station of Malda district. 

1683. “ I departed from Cassiimlmzar 
with designe ((xod willing) to visit ye factory 
at Sngleaayad." — Hidijes. May 6. 

1878. “These ruins (Gaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of Angr^z^lb^l 
(English Baiar). the civil station of the 
district of MiUdah . . . — Raren^aw'^s 
Gaur. p. 1. 

Eurasian, s. A modem name 
for i>eraon8 of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
eupbemistdo than half^ceute and more 
* precise than East-Indiaiu 


1880. “The shovel-hats are surprised 
that the Eurasian does not become a mk* 
sionary or a schoolmaster, or a polioem^ 
or something of that sort. The native 
j>aj>ers say, * Deix>rt him the white prints 
say, ‘ Make him a soldier and the Eura^ 
sian himself says, ‘ Make me a Commis- 
sioner, give me a pension .’” — Ati Baba. 
123. 

Europe, adj. Commonly used in. 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to “country ” (q. v) as qualify- 
ing goods, viz., those imported from. 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent. 

“Europe shop” is a shop whore 
European goods of sorts are sold at 
an upcountry station. The first 
quobitioii applies the word to a mmi. 

1673. “'J’he Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 
blow up the (.'astle.” — Fryer. 87. 

1711. “On the arrival of a Europe ship^ 
the Sea-Cate is always throng^! with 
Peojilo.” — Loekytr. 27. 

c. 1817. “Now the Europe Bho]> into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
things. On<* side was set out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
and what not.” — Mrs, Sherwood's Stories. 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866. “Jfni. Smart. Ah, Mr. Oholmon- 
deley, I was called the Europe Angel.” — 
The Dawk Bnntjniow. [>. 215). 

Eysham, Ebsbam, s. Ar. almham, 
pl. of hashm. a train or retinue. One 
of the military technicalities affected 
by Tii)poo; and according to Kirk- 
patrick {Tippoo^s Letters. App. p. cii.) 
applied to gamson troops. Miles ex- 
plain.s it as “ Irregular infantry with 
swords and matchlocks ” (See his tr. 
of H. of Jlf/dnr Naik. p. 398, and tr. of 
U. of Tipd Saltan, p. 01). 


F. 

Factor, s. Originally a commercial 
agent ; the executive head of a factory. 
Till some 40 years ago the Factors formed 
the third of the four classes into which 
the covenanted civil servants of the 
Company were theoretically divided, 
viz., Senior Merchants, Junior Mer- 
chants, Factors, and Writers. But these 
tei-ms had long ceased to have any re- 
lation to the occupation of those offi- 
cials, and even to have any application 
at all except in the nominal lists of the 
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eervice. The titles, however, continue 
(through vis inertiae of aduiinistration 
in such matters) in the classified lists 
of the Civil Service for years after the 
abolition of the last vestige of the Com- 
pany's trading character, and it is not 
till the publication of the E. I. Register 
for the first half of 1S42 tliat they dis- 
appear from that official publication. 
In this the w^holo bod}' ai)poars with- 
out any classification ; and in that for 
the second half of 1842 they are divided 
into six classes, first class, second 
class, &c., an arrangement which, with 
the omission of the 6th class, still con- 
tinues. 

Possibly the expressions Factor^ 
Factory^ may have been adopted from 
the Poi-tugueso Feitor^ Feiloria, The 
formal authority for the classification 
of the civilians is (pioted under 167o. 

1501. “With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Paptain 
M(h- that C-hristian of Calectit sent by the 
Factor ifeitor) to say that Pojeb<*(jui assured 
him, and he knew it to be the ciise, that the 
King of Palecut was arming a great fleet.” 
— Corratj i. 25U. 

1582. “The Factor and tlie C^atnall 
having seen these jjarcels liegan to laugh 
thereat,” -CaaUinvda^ transl. by N. 1^., 
f. 46 />. 

1000. “Cant. Middleton, .Tohn Havard, 
and Francis 13arne. elected the three indn- 
cipal Factors. Jotin Havard, being i>re- 
sent, willingly accepted,” — Sainnhurn. 
i. 111. 

c. 1010. “Les Portiigais de Malac.aont 
des conimis et facteurs par toutes ces Isles 
l>r»nrle trafle .” — Pjimrdde la Val^ ii. 100. 

1053. “Feitor est vji terme Portugais 
signifiant vn (^’onsul aux Indes.’’ - Dv la 
Boidhiifc-h-Gouz, ed. 1057, p. 538. 

fiKKJ. “The Viceroy came to C?ochin, 
an<l there received the news that Antonio 
de Shj Factor (Fator) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been slain by the Moors.” — 
Faria y B'jam, i. 35. 

1075*0. “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they have 
the first five yeares, they shall have 
*10 jjer annum, for the last two yeares ; and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
toyned one year longer, as Writers, and 
h®'’® Writers’ sallary: and having served 
mat yeare, to enter into y® degree of 
factor, w’hich otherwise WT>uld have been 
wn yeares. And knowing that a distinc- 
tion of titles is, in many resiiects necessary, 
we do o^er that w'hen the Apprentices have 
^rved ^eir times, they be stiled Writertt ; and 
wften the Writers have served their times, 
Factors, and Factors having 
times to be stiled Merchants ; 

a Merohants having served their times to 
» wiied Senior Merchants.^^— Ext, of Court's 


Letter in Bruce’s Annals of the E. I, Co., 
ii. 874-5. 

1680. “These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their IVesidents and 
Agents reside, for the 8U]>])ort of whom, 
with their Writei-8 and Factors, largo Pri- 
vileges and Salaries areallowed."— 

38<i. 

(The same writer tolls us that Factors got 
£40 a year; jiiimn* Facti>rs, £15; Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a mouth. 3*. 

1711. Lockyer gives the salaries at Ma- 
dras as follows : 

“The Governor, £200 and £100 gratuity ; 

0 (Councillors, of whom the chief (2nd':') had 
£100, 3d. £70, 4th. £50, the others £40, which 
Avas the salary of 0 Senior Merchants. 2 
Junior Merchants, £ik) per annum ; 5 Fac- 
tors, £15; 10 Writers £5; 2 Ministei s, £100; 

1 Surgeon, £36. 

“ Attorney-! Jeneral lias 50 Pagodas per 
Ann mu gratuity. 

“Scavenger (!) 100 do. 

-ii( 4'- 

(P. H.) ^ 

c. 1748. “He was nppf)iuted to bo a Writer 
in tiie Com])any’s Civil Siivvice, becoming 
. . . after the first five (vears) a factor.’’- 
OrniCy Fr<ujun')dSy viii. 

1781. “Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Merchants, factors 
. and writers, to load shi]) in the year (at 
I Penang), and to eoll«‘ct a very small revenue, 
apjjcars to me ])erfectly inct)mi)rehenHiblc.” 

I —Corresp. of Ld. ConnralfiSy i. 300. 

1786. In a notiHiration of Aug. 10th, the 
KubsiHtenc(M)f civil servants out of emjdoy 
is fixed thus : 

A Senior ^Merchant— C400 sterling per ann. 
A Junior Merchant —£300 ,, ,, 

Factors and Writers --£2(X) ,, ,, 

Jn Seton-Karry i. 131. 

i Factory, k. A trading (^stalilish- 
I mont at a foreign jiort or mart (seo 
i ju'ccediiig). 

1.500. “And then he se.nt asliore the 
Factor Ayres Correa with tlie shij/s <*ar- 
penters . . . and sent tf> ask the King for 
timber . . . all which the King sent in 
great sufficiency, and he sent orders alsf) for 
him to have many carinmters and labourers 
to assist in making tlie bouses ; and they 
brought much plank ami w’ood, and palm- 
trecH which they cut thuvn at the Point, so 
that they ma«lc a great Campo,* in which 
they made houses for theCaj)tain M6r, and 
for each of the Cajitains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a separate 
large house for the factory (feitona). — 
Con'ca, i. 108. 

1.582. “ ... he sent a Nay re ... to 

the intent hee might rciiiaine m the Fac-* 
torye.” — Casiaheda (by N. L.)» ft* o4 h. 


" This use of is more like the sense of 

Compound (q.v.) tiinn in any instance that wc liad 
ouiuf when eoiupleting that article. 
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1606. ** In which time the Pwtingatt and 
Tydoryan Slaven ha<l sacked the towne, 
itetting fire on the ttietwy.^^—Middleton^g 
Voyttife, G. (4). 

1615. **The King of Acheen desiring 
that the Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it hasliueu thought fit to 
settle a Ibctory at Acheen, and leave .Tuxon 
and Nicolls in charge of iV'—Saimhary. 
i. 415. 

1600. “The factory>houHC {at (^uddalore) 
is a chaste niece of architecture, built by 
my relative j)iiim«»nd Pitt, when this wiis 
the chief stati<»n of the IlritiHh on the 
Coromandel C<*ast.”— is/. Vahtniia/i, 372. 

Wo add a list of tho Factories osta- 
hlishod by the E. 1. (Vniipany, as com- 
plete as wo lijive been able to roin 2 »ile. 
Wo have used 'Milbiirn, Sainsbiiry, 
tho “ (Charters of the K. /. CotnfHthiff* 
Jiiid “ lioheri JlurioUf TJte Knylinh 
AnjuisitioHS in (hniiva ami KaM India^ 
1728,” whicJi coiitaiuH (p. 184) a long 
list of ICnglish P\ictori(!s. It has not 
boon ])ossiblo to submit our list as yet 
toprojjor criticism. Thcj l(3ttta’s attached 
indicate th(.> authorities, \va., M. 
burn, S. Sainsbury, C. Charters, ]]. 
Burton. 

/« Avahia^thr //«//, and Penda. 
Judda, 11. Muscat, M. 

Mocha, M. Kishui, P». 

Aden, M. lUishire, M. 

Shahr, 11. (bmibroon, 

.Durga (?), Jl. Ibi'.-sorali, ISI. 

Hofar, 11. Shiraz, (’. 

IVIaculla, II. Ispalian, C. 

In »SV/a/.--Tatta (?). 


2n W( stern India. 

Cutob, M. llarccbn-o, M. 

Cambay, M. Mangalore, M. 

Brodcra(llaroda),!M. (^luanoiv, ^I. 
Broach, C, l)hurma])atain, M. 

Ahmi'dabad, 0. Tcllechcrrv, C. 
Surat and Swally, C. Calicut, C" 
Bombay, C. ( ’raugjuiorc, M. 

Raylmg (?), M. (\>cbin, M. 

ltajaiK>re, M. Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Cani(»iily, M. 

Batikala, ISL (^hiilon, M. 

Hon ore, M, ^Vnjengo, C. 


Eastern and Coromandel Con^t. 
Tutic(»rin, M. Masulifnatam, C., S. 

Calliinert*, B. Madjinollam, C. 

Porto Xovo, C. Vera.sheron (?), M. 
Cuddalore (Ft. St. Ingeram {?), M. 
David), C. (iiy. Viziigaj^atam, C. 
Sadras?) Bimlipatam, M. 

FortSt. George, C.M. Ganjam, M. 

Pulicat, M. Manickpatam, B, 

Pettiimli, C., S. Arzapore (?), B. 


BengeU Side. 

Balaaore, C. (and Je> Malda, C. 

laaore ?) BerhamTx>re, M. 

C^cutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, C. 

liam and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttee, C.) Agra, C, 

Ho<>^ly, C. Lahore, M. 

CoHsim bazar, C. Dficca, C. 

Hiijmahal, C. Chittagong ? 

Indo-Chinese Countries. 

Pegu, M. Ligore, M. 

TennaHserim [Trina- Siam, M., S. (Judea, 
corf, B.) i.e. Yuthia). 

Quedah, M. Canilsija, M. 

Johore, M. C«>chin China, M. 

Ihihang, M. Toiuiuin, C. 

Patani, S. 

In China. 

Macao, M., S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

Amoy, M. M. 

Hoksieii {i.e. Fu- Chusan, M.fandNing- 
chow), M. pe?). 

In Japan. — Firando, M. 

Arch i pel a(jo. 
hi Sumatra. 

Acheen, M. Tndrapore, C. 

Passaimiu, M. 'IVyauiong, C. 

Tic<*o, M. ((ju. same (B. has also, in Suma- 
as A 3 'cr Dickets, tr.a, Ayer Borina, 
B. ?) Ki) 1 k)u, and Ila- 

Sillcbar, IM. nuda, which wo 

Bcucoolci), C. cannot id(‘ntify.) 

Jam hi, M., S. Iiulraghiri, S. 

In Java. 

Bantam, C. dacatra (since Bata* 

Japara, M., S. via), M. 

In Borneo. 

Baujannasin, AI. Brunei, ]M. 

Succadau.a, M. 

In. Ceh'hes, Ac. 

Macaasar, M., S. Pulo Roou (?), M., S. 
Banda, M. . Puloway, S. 

Laiitar, S. Pulo (\mdt»rc, M. 

Neira, S. Magindauao, \I. 

Hosingvui, S. Machian (3), S. 

Selaman, S. Moluccas, S. 

Amboyna, M. 

Cambalh* (in Ceram), Hitto, Larica (or 
Luricca), and Looho, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 

Faghfor, n.p. See Supplement. 

Failsoof, P. Ar. n. faihfff, from 
<ln\6(To<l)os. But its 2 ) 02 >uhir sense is a 
‘ cTufty schoiner,’ an ‘ artful dodger.^ 
Filosofo, in Manilla, is ai)plied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the pro- 
vinces, with all the importance of his 
acquisitions, and the affectation of 
I Eui’opean habits {Bluinentrittf Vocabu* 
Uir,). 
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Fakeer. S. Hind, from Arab. /a^Xr 
(‘ poor’). Properly an indi^^ent person, 
but specially applied to a Mabommedan 
religious mendicant, and then, loosely 
and inaccurately, to Hindu devotees 
and naked ascetics. And this lost is 
the most ordinaiy’^ Anglo-Indian use. 


1604. ‘ ‘ Fokers arc men of good life, which 
are only given to peace. Leo calls them 
Hemiites ; others call them Talbies and 
Saints .” — CoUertion of thhujs * of 

JJarbariVy in Purcha^y ii. 857. 

1633. “Also they are called Fackeerei, 
which are religious names.” — W. Bruton^ 
in Hak. v. 56. 


1653. “Fakir signifie j>aunre en Turq ct 
Persan, iriais i*n Indien signifie .... 

espec(^ de Religieux ludou, tiui foullent 
le monde aux pieds, et ne s’hahillent quo de 
haillons qii’ils ramassent dans les ruiis.” — 
I)c fa Bouflatie fe GoaZy ed. 1657, 53S. 

c. 1660. “I liav(* often met in the Field, 
especially ui>ou the liands of the Rajas, 
whole H(piadrons of these Faquires, alto- 
pither naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
lield their Arms lifted up . . . ; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them. . 
some had a kind of HercafvHA Clul> ; others 
liful dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . .” — Bcrniery E. T. p. 102. 

1S5({. 

“ There stalks a row of Hindo(^ devotees, 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their heels : their blear eyes 
hercely scowl 

Beneath their i)ainted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Fakeer, wlio tells his beads. 

By way of jwayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.” Bant/aii Tree. 

1673. “Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from tin? World, and resigned to Clod,” — 
FriicVy 05. 


16i»0. “They are called Faquirs ])y the 
Natives, but Ashniea comiriorily by us, be- 
eaus(* of the abundance of Ashes with 
which they jsjwder their Heads.” — Ovinj- 
ton, 550. 

1<27. “Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the Fakires, 
Hdio are very numerous in India, to come 
to Agra and receive a new Suit of Clothes.” 
—A. Haul. i. 175. 


1770. “Singular expedients have been 
tried by men jealous of sui>eriority to share 
''J'lth the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
-rakirg.’ —Baynal (tr. 1777); i. 40. 

, 1774. “ The character of a fakir is held 
estimation in this country.” — 
in Markfmm^s Tibet, 23. 


mains abandonmJes sur les 
immobility de fakir.” — 
AfpA. Buuaety Le Nabab, ch. vi. 


F&laiUl, s. Ar. falan, fulan^ and 
H. faldua, ‘such an one,’ ‘a certain 
person.’ In Elphinstono’s'Lifo we see 
that this was the term by which ho 
and his friend Stmehej" used to indi- 
cate their master in early days, and a 
man whom they much rospoctod, Sir 
Barry Close. And gradually, by a 
process of Hobson- Jobsou, this was 
tiirnod into Forlorn. 

1803. “ The (General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a peace to make. . . 
1 had a long talk with iiini alH)ut such a 
one ; he said he w'as a very sensible man.” 
— Op. cit. i. 81. 

1824. “ 1^his is the old ghant down which 
we W(‘rc so glad tt> retreat witli old Forlorn.” 
— ii. 164. See also i. 5(}, 108, 315, &;c. 

Fanam, S. The doTiomiuution of a 
small coin long in use in S. India, 
Malayiil. and Tamil pitnani (“money”), 
from Sausk. pana. Then? is also a 
Dokliani form of the word, fafam. In 
Telugu it is e.alhMl iylbt. The form 
fanniii was ])robabIy of Arabic, origin, 
as wo find it long judor to tin* I’ortu- 
guese ixudod. The fanain was an- 
ciently a gold (*,oiii, but hitt(?rly of 
silver, or sometimes of base gold. It 
boro various hxtal values, but accord- 
ing to the old Madras monetary 
system, provailing till 1818,42 fanama 
went to one star ])agoda, and a Madras 
fauam was therofon? worth about 2'/. 
(see Prinsep'A UsefiU Tables, by E. 
Thomas, p. 18). 

Fanams are still met with on tlio 
west coast, and iis late as 1862 were 
reeeiv(?»l at the tr(?a.suries of Malabai* 
and Calicut. As the eoins wc*.ro very 
small tliey us(;d to be counted by means 
of a board or dish, having a largo 
number of holes or ])its. On this a 
pile of fawuaa was sluikon, and then 
swept off, leaving the hol(‘s fill(?d. 
About the time naiiKul Iis. 5,660 worth 
of gold fauaiiLS wore sold off at thoso 
troasurifis. 

c. 1344. “ A hundred fAntlm arc equal 

t()6goldend?n4rs”(in Ceylon). - IbaBatutat 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348. “And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are the Master?* of the public 
steelyard, from which I derived, as a jior- 
quisite of my office as Poj>e s Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left.”--/o/oi Marbjtiolli, m Catfuii/, 
343. 

1442. “ In this country they have three 

kinds of inonev, iiifwle of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the' third, called fanom, is eaui- 
valent in value to the tenth part of the last 
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mentioned coin” (pnrtdb^ vid. ]pardao).— 
AMurrazzakf in India in thfj XVth Ont, 

p. 26. 

1498. “Fifty fanoeeni, which are e(|ual 
to 3 cnizs^tm.—llotciru dv V. da (ianau 

107. 

1605, “Qnivi Hpen<leno dncati d'anro 
vcneziani e inonete <li auro et ar^'ento e ine- 
talle. chiaiiiaiui vna nioneta de arj^ento 
fanone. XX va^jliono vn dueatn. Tara e 
vn altrarnoneta rie inetah*.. XV va>^li<»ii<> 
vn Fanone.” — Italian Versidimf Lrttrr from 
Dam Manurf of htrtmjaf (K^'jirint by A. 

Burnell, 1881), j). 12. 

1510. “He also coins a silver money 
called iarr^ ami others of t,'oM, 20 of which 
go tf> a jHtrdao, ami are calle<l fanom. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six- 
teen to a fanom.’' -7Vn/Ar//er, Hak. Soc. 
130. 

1510. “ Eight fine rnbi(*s of the weight 

of one fando . . . are worth fandes 10.” - 
Barfma {Li dun) rd.)^ 384. 

15.53. “ Tn the ctinniiony of dubbing a 

knight he is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
frien<ls, in pomp and festal proct‘ssi<»n, to 
the House of the King . . . ami make him 
an offering of (iO of those jneces of gold 
which they call Fandes, each <»f which may 
be W'orth "IUrvix of our money.'’ — Ik Jfa rro.'i^ 
Dec. 1. liv. ix. caji. iii. 

1582. In the English transl. of *Cas- 
tafieda ’ is a passage identical wdth the pre- 
ceding, in which the w’onl is written 
“Fannon.” fid. 30, A. 

,, “ Tn this city <»f Negapatan afore- 

»aid ai*e current certain cfuns called fannd . . . 
They aie of base gold, ;ind are worth in 
our money 10 soldi civch, and 17 are e<iual 
to a zverhin of Veimtian gold.” — (Hasp, Balia. 
f. 84 e. 

c. 1010, “ Ils nous donmuit tons le jours 
achacun un Fanan, <iui est vne jaku* d’or 
monnoyc du Koy tpu vaut environ <|uatrc 
sols et demy.’ —Tf/rm'd dc la Val^ i. 2.50. 

1752. “N.H. 30 Fanams to a Ihigoda, is 

the exchange, by which all the servants 
belonging tti the Company receive their 
salaries. But in the Ihizar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42.’’ — T. Bntoks, 

p. a 

1785. “You are desired to lay a silver 
fanam, a worth three pence, u|M)n the 

ground. This, which is the smallest all 
coins, the elephaTit feels about till he finds.’’ 
— Caracciolli^ Life of Cliir, i. 288. 

1803. “The j)ay 1 have given the boat- 
men is one gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold lanams for every 
day they do.”— From ^'<r A. Wvlleshii^ in 
Life, of i. 342. 

Fan-palm, S. Tho usual applica- 
tion of tnis naino is to tho Boraasus fla- 
hellifomnia^ L. (seo Brab and Palm3rra), 
•which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans have been formed. 
But it is also sometimes applied to the 


Talipot (q.v.) ; and it is exceptionally 
(and surely enoneously) applied by 
oir L. Felly (./. R. G. *S., xxxv. 232) to 
tho “ Traveller’s Tree,” /.c., theMada- 
f^scar Aavenala (C- ruoia speewaa). 

Farash, Ferash, Frash, s. Ar. 

Hind, farruah. A menial servant 
whose proper business is to spread 
carpets, ])itch tents, <S:c., and in fact, in 
a house, to do housemaid’s work ; em- 
jdoyed also in i’orsia to administer tho 
oastinado. Tho word was in more com- 
mon use in India two centuries ago than 
now. 

c. 1309. “Sa grando richesce apparut en 
un jiavcillon f]ue li roy» (rErmenie envoia 
au roy dc I^raiice, <jui valoit bien cinq cena 
livrcs ; ct li manda li rey <lc Hermenie que 
uus ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyne li avoit 
domici. Ferrais cst cil (]ui tient les pa- 
vcilloim au Scmdaiic et tjui li nettoie sea 
mesons.” Jrhan, Svitjanir dv Jttinville^ ed. 
Ik Wailhi^ p. 78. 

c. 1513. “ And the gentlemen rode . . . 

upon horses from the king's stables, attended 
by his .servants wlioni tlji*y call farazes, wdio 
groom and feed them.” — Come, Lrndaa, II. 
i. 364. 

(Here it seeiiis to be used for syce (q.v.) 
or groom.) 

c. 151K). “Besides, there are cmidoyedlOOO 
Farrashes, natives of Ir.in, 'J'uran, and 
Hindostan.” — A/n, i. 47. 

1648. “1'he Frassy for the Tents.” — 

Van Jurist, 86). 

1673. “Where live the Frasses or 
Porters also.” — Frjirr, 67. 

1824. “Call the ferashes . . . and let 
tln*m beat tlie rogues on the soles of their 
feet till they i>n>duce the fifty ducats.” — 
Hajji Balm (lmI. 1835), 40. 

Fedea, Fuddea, s. A (h nomina- 
tion of money formerly (‘urreiit in 
Bombay and tho adjoining coast; 
Mahr. pGindyO (qu. Ar. Jidya, ransom?). 
It constantly occurs in tlic account 
statements of tho 10th century, e.g. of 
Nunez (1554) as a money of account, 
of which 4 went to tho silver taaga^ 
20 to tho pardao. In Milburn (1813) 
it is a pire or copper coin, of which 50 
were = to a rupee. 

Fer^ee, s. IVoperly Ar. fardizl, 
from farOh (pi. of farz) ‘ the divine 
ordinances.’ A name applied to a 
body of Mahominedan Puntans in 
Bengal, kindred to tho Wahabis of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction 
and protest against the corrupt condi- 
tion and j)a"an practices into which 
Muhommedanism in Eastern India had 
fallen, analogous to the former decay of 
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native Christianity in the south (see 
Malabar Bites). Thi^ reaction was 
begun by Haj ji Sharlyatullah, a native 
of the village of DaulatpQr, in the dis- 
trict of FaildpQr, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His son 
Dttdft Miyan succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 20 
years ago, the influence of the body 
18 said to have diminished, but it had 
spread ^'cry largely through Lower 
Bengal. 

The Fanlizl vTaps his dhotl (q*v.) 
round his loins, without crossing it 
between his legs, a practice which ho 
regards as heathenish ; as a Bedouin 
would. 

Fetish, s. A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of worship. 
From Poi*t. fcHico, or fetisso (old 
Span, fechizo), apparently from /(tr- 
iithis, signifying first ‘ artificial,’ and 
then ‘unnatural,’ ‘vToiight by charms,’ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but 
it was at an early date ap])lio(l by tlui Por- 
tuguese to the magical figures, &c,., used 
by natives in Africa and India, and has 
thence been adopted into Pronch and 
Pnglish. The word has of late ycuirs 
acquired a special and technical uKain- 
ing, chiefly through the writings of 
Comte. 

Ramouard (Lex. Roman.) has fachn- 
rin\ fiU'.hilador fcjr a sor(;orer, which 
he places under fat^ f.c., fatiim^ and 
citcis old Catalan fadadory old Sp. 
Iiad<(d(>r, and then Port, fciticelroy &c. 
But he has mixed up the derivatives 
of two dift’erent words, fatano and fac- 
Prof. Max Midler (| notes, 
from Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has: “ incantationos, sacrilogia, augu- 
ria, vel nialefica, quae fdctarae sen 
praestigia^uilgantor appollaiitur. ” And 
llaynouard himself has in a b’rench 
pas.^ge of 144()— “ par lours sorcciries 
et faicturcrifsF 

1487. “E assi Ihe (a el Key <le Beni) 
mandou inuitos e saiitos coiiselhos ])era 
tnniar ,4 Fe <le Xosso Seiihor . . . inarnbin- 
dolho mnito estranhar suas idelotrias e 
leiti^arias, que em suas terras os negros 
tinhilo e usao .” — (rurria Re^endCy Chron. of 
Jodo //., ch. Ixv. 

c. 1539. “ E que j;i por duas vezes o 
tinhiVj tetado co arroydo feyti^o, sd a lim 
deelie sayr fora, e o matarem na briga ...” 

RuUOy ch. xxxiv. 

15.52. “They have many and various 
much in charms (feiti- 
^oei) and divinations.”— ii. 51. 


1553. ‘‘ And as all the nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fai- 
ti^os) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about his son, the king 
ordered a feiti^o wliich was used among 
them (in C\>ngo). This feiti^o ))eing tied 
in a cloth w.'is sent by a slave to (»iie of his 
Women, of whom he had a suspicion.” — 
liat'roity ]. iii. 10. 

1000. “ If they find any FettisoB in the 

way as they goe (wiiich are their idolatrous 
gods) they give them some of tlieir fruit.” - 
111 ii. 940, see also 1M>1. 

100(). “They all iletermined to slay the 
Archbishoj) . . . they resolveil to ilo it by 
another kind of death, wliich they hold to 
be not loss certain tlian by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feyti^os), making tlies»‘, h»r the places by 
which he had to pass." -OouveUy f. 47. 

Ifil3. “As feiticeiras usi'k* nniyto do 
ray/.es do ervas plantas e arvores e animaes 
pera feiti^os e transHguravocs . . . .” 
(fodinho dv Krvddiy f. 3S. 

1(57.3. “ We saw sever.il the Holy Office 

had bramled with tlic nanms of Fetisceroes 
(»r Charmers, or in English Wizards. ’ — 
Frfiei'y 15.5. 

1(190. “They (the Africans) travel no- 
where without their Fateish alsuit them.” 
— Oriiufton, (>7. 

1878. “'J’he word fetishism was never 
used liefore the year 1700. In that year 
appeared an anonymous ])o()k called 
Cidte df'H Jhrnx Fetiches, ox PitnillNc dr, 
rAvcinuw Jlt'liiiimi dv f'h’t/tmir orvr fa 
llrf, aetiirfkdr la jVii/ritir/' It is known 
that this book was written by . . . the 
well known President de Brosstis . . . 
Why <Ud the Portuguese navigators . . . 
recognise at onee what they saw aim mg the 
Xegroes <»f the (iold (^)ast as foitl^OS ? 
The answer is clear. Because they them- 
selves were perfectly familitn- with a feitico, 
an amulet or talisman .” — -Alax Afifffvvy Ud- 
hert Lrctari‘»y 515 57. 

Firefly, s. Cullod in South Indian 
voriiaculars by names signifying the 
‘ Lightning Insect.’ 

A curious question has bcMjn dis- 
cussed among entomologists, Ac., of 
late years, viz., as to tlie truth ol 
the alleged rhythmical or snichroiious 
flashing of fireflies wIkui visible m 
great numhors. Both tlio present 
! writers can testify to the find of a dis- 
tinct effect of this kind. < liuMif them 
can never forget an instaiuje in which 
he witiies.sed it, twenty yeai's or more 
; before ho wa.s aware that any one 
had published, or (|uostioned, the 
fact. It was ill descending the Clmndor 
Ghiit, iiiNasik District of the* Bombay 
Presidency, in the end of Mayor begin- 
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nins of June, 1843, during a fine 
nigSt preceding the rains. There was 
a large amphitueatre of forest-covered 
hills, and every leaf of every tree 
seemed to bear a firefly. Thciy flashed 
and intermitted thoughout the whole 
area in apparent rhythm and sympathy. 
It is, we suppose, possible thtit this may 
have been a deceptive impression, 
though it is difficult to see how it should 
onginato. The suggestions made at the 
meetings of the Entomological Societj’^ 
are utterly unsatisfactory to those 
who have observed this j)honoiaonon. 
In fact it may be said that those ! 
HUggosted (^xplanationH only assume j 
that the Hoi^disant observers did not 
ohseiwo what they alleged. We <piote i 
several indejxindent testiiiionios to the 
ph(3nom(}non. 

1571). “Aiaoji^' these trees, ni^,dit by 
nij;ht, dhf slmw thpiiiselues jui infinite 
swanno of fit*ne seeniin^ wemnes flying in 
tlio airo, whose luMlies (no bij'j^^er than an 
ordinarie fii(*) did make a shew, and Kiot* 
such li^ht as ener5’’twigj,^*. on euery tree liad 
beetle a lightotl camlle, or as if that place 
had bi*eiu* the starry Hi»heare.” — 

Vuii(vji\ by F, Fkt<'k('i\ Hak. Soc., 14i). 

1704. 

Ere firefliei trimmed their vital lainpH, 
and ere 

Dun Evening trod <»n rapid Twilight’s 
h<Hd, 

His knell was rung.” — <ri'(tint/n% Bk. 1. 

1S24. 

Yet mark ! as fade the upper skh's, 
Each thicket ojtcs ten tlnnisand eyes. 
Ihdoit*., behind ns, and uls)ve, 

Tlu* fire-fly lights his lanip of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, s(»aring, 
The darkness of the cojxse exploring.” 

JMer, ed. 1844, i. 258. 

180.5. “The bushes literally swarm with 
fireflies, which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes stands ])n»minently for- 
ward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty <lark— darker from 
the momentary illumination that preceded. 
Thejie flashes succeed «ine another every 3 
or 4 seconds bw about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar durati<in takes jdace ; 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phos]>horic vigour.” — Cameron^ 
Ouv Tropicid Possessions in Maloinui Indian 
80-81. 

Tho passaofo quoted fivim ^Ir. Ca- 
anoron’s book was road at the lOntom. 
Soc. of London in May, 1805, by the 
Bov. Kamlot Clarko, who added that : 

“ Though he was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
could 80 far corroborate Mr. Cameron as to 


say that he had himRelf witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; he had a vivid recol- 
lection of a mrticular glen in the Organ 
Mountains where he him on several occa- 
sions noticed the contemporaneous exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous indi- 
viduals, as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlan thou suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number of 
the insects simultaneously to change 
tho direction of their flight, mignt 
ficcasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his ex- 
perience received tho impression of any 
siimiltanoous flashing .... ho ro- 
gardod tho contemporaneous flashing 
as an illusion produced probably by 
the s'warms of insects flying among 
foliage, and being continually, but 
only momentarily, hidden behind the 
leaves. — Procmlinys of Entoni. Soc. of 
London y 1S()5, ]>]). 94-1)5. 

Fifteen years later at the same 
Society : 

“ Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe {( ^)l•fu .and Albania) the 
simultaneous flashing of Lnriofn iUdieny 
with intervals of coin]>lete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were t«> be seen. . . . Ho did not . 
concur in the hypothesis pro])ounded by 
Mr. McLachlan . . . the flashes are cer- 
tainly intenuittont .... the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among VMt 
sw.anns would seem to depend uism an in- 
stinctive impulse to emit their light at cer- 
tain intervals as a i)r()tective influence, 
w'hich intervals became assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever be the causes .... the fact itself 
w.'is incontestable.”— 7 )/<>/. for 1880, Fcby. 
4th, ]). ii., see al.‘<o i>. vii. 

18G8. “At Singa])ore .... the little 
luminous beetle commonly knoi^m as the 
firefly (Lamjiyris, sp. ign.) is common . . . 
clustered in tho foliiigc of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
iiulividual shines siinultanetuisly at regular 
intervals, as thougli by a common impulse ; 
so that their light ]>ulsateK, as it were, and the 
tree is for one moment illuminated by a 
hundred brilliant points, and the next is 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
have about the duration of a second, and 
during the intermission only one or two 
remain luminous .” — CoUingwoody Banddes of 
\ a Naturalisty p. 255. 

1880. “Hahbixuers of the Monsoon. 
— One of the surest indications of the aii- 
l^roach of the monsoon is the spectacle pre- 
sented nightly in the Mawul taluka, 
that is, at Khandalla and Lanoli, where 
the trees ai'e filled with myriads of flreflief* 
which flash their phosi^horic light simul* 
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taneously. Each tree suddenly dashes from 
bottom to top. Thousands of trees pre- 
senting this appearance -eimultaneously, 
afford a spectacle beautiful^ if not grand, 
beyond conception. This little insect, the 
female of its kind, only ap^iears and dis- 
plays its brilliant light immediately before 
the monsoon.” — Deccan HerahL (From 
Pioneer Maify June 17th.) 

Firinghee, s. Pcra. Farangh Fi-‘ 
iiKfiy Ar. Ifraujf, Firanjly i.e, a Frank. 
This term for a European is very 
old ill Asia, but when now em- 
ployed by natives in India is either 
applied (eajiecially in the South) speci- 
fically to the Indian-born Fortu^ieso, 
or, when used more "cnorally, for 
‘ European,’ implies soniethinp: of hos- 
tility and disparagement. (See Soimerat 
and Elphinstone below.) 

In South India the Tamil P'arnngiy 
the Singhalese Parang iy moan only 
‘ P<n'tugueso.’ 

Piringi is in Tel. = cannon (0. B. B.), 
just as in the medieval Malic nninedau 
historians we find certain mangonels for 
sieges called 'm agh ri hi or ‘ ‘ W esterns. ’ ’ 
And it may bo jiddc'd that Baber, in 
describing the battle of raniiiat (lo2(») 
calls his artillery Farfmglha (see 
Autoh. by Loydcai and Erskino, ]). 
JOd, note. See also paper by den. 11. 
Maclagan, B.E., on early Asiatic fire- 
weapons, in J. Js. Sor. Itengaly xlv., 
Ft. 1, pp. GG-()7). 

c. “The Afranjah are of all those 
nations the most warlike .... the best 
organized, tlie most sulnnissive to the 
.authority of their j)rinces.” — Masinli, 
iii ♦!<;. 

e. i:;40. “They call Franchi all the 
C'hri'itians <»f these i)arts from Romania 
ue-'tward." — Prrhffottt, in Cathayy &c. 21)2. 

c. lor>0. “ Franks. For so they 

term u.-', not indeed from France, but from 
Frank-land(non iiFranrid netd a Franquid)." 

— dftriijHoffiy in (Uithatfy 

In a rhines<* notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
m’esoiit from the Pope to the Great 
Khan are called “ horses of the king- 
dom of Fulanff,” i.e, of Farang or 
Europe. 

. V dnello iiominare Franchi ]jro- 
wcie da' Franceschi, che tutti ci appellano 

r r.ance»chi."— ViagffiOy p. 23. 

“And when he heard this he said 
yiat such j3eople could be none other than 
crancos, for so they call us in those imri**.” 
--Foteiro fh r, ({ft Gama, 1)7. 

1.^. “ Habitao mjui (Tabriz) duas 

de Christaos . . . . e huns delies a 
<iui chamSo Franqnes, estes tern o costume 


e fe, como nos . . . e outros sio Armenoa.” 
—A. Tenrciro, Itinerario, ch. xv. 

15G5. “ Suddenly news came fn>m Thatta 
that the Firingis had jmssed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked tliecity.”— rdnX7<./-ru7<in, in 

EUioty i. 27G. 

c. IGIO. “ La renommco des Francois a 
este telle par leur cominestes en Orient, 
que lenr nom y est demeiuv pour memoirt^ 
^tenielle, eii co qu'encore aujourd’huy par 
toute TAsie et Afrique on apindle dn nom 
de Franghi tons ceux (pii viennent d’C)cci- 
dent. ” — Mocq u et, 24 . 

161G. . . . alii Vafres et Gafaron cos 

dicunt, alii Francos, tiuo nomine omnes 
passim Christiani . . . <licunt\ir.*’ '-Jur/’/V, 
Thesanriat, iii. 217. 

1032. “. . . he sliew'd two Passes from 
the P()rtug.als which they call by the name 
of Fringes.” — W. Bruton, in Hakhn/t, v. 
32. 

1048. “ Mais en ce ropas-lh, tout fiit hion 
accommode, et il y a .apparence iiu'un cui- 
sinier Frangni s’en estoit ineltY * — Tarer* 
nier,V. de» Inties, iii. ch. 22. 

105,3. “Frenk signifie en Tun] vn 
Europi)een, ou ])lustost vn Clirestien 
ayant des cheueu\ et vn chapeau fcomme 
les Francois, Anglois . . — l)v hi BonUayc 

te (Jtnr., ed. 1(557, 53S. 

c. 1)5(50. “The same Fatlicrs s.iy tliat this 
King(.Ieh.'in-( luiie), to Is'giii in good earnest 
to CMnintenancM! tlie Cliri.>>tian lleligion, de- 
signed to ]>ut tliu \vh(»le ( loiirt into the habit 
of the Franaui, juid that aftiu* In* laid . . . 
even dressed himself in that fashion, he 
called to him on(M»f the chief Omrahs . . , 
thisOmrah. . . h.*iving .answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing% 
he thought himself oldiged to change his 
min<l,and turned all int<* raillery .” — IkrnitVy 
K. T. 1)2. 

[ 1(573. “The Artillery in which the Fringis 

are Listetl ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not .above 30 or 40 Jlu)»ees 
a month.” — Fryer, 105. 

1(582. “. . . . whether T had been in 

3’urky and Araiaa (as lie was informed) 
and couhl speak those languages . . . with 
which they were jdeased, and a<linired to 
hear fnun a Frenge (as they call us).” — 

' Hetlyes, Oct. 21). 

17.5.5. “ By Feringy I moan Jill the black 
i mustee (sec Mustees) J’ortuguofiii (3iristians 
I residing in the settlement as a peojile distinct 
from the natural and i>roiJersnl>jectsof Bortu- 
g.al ; and .as a ]>e,oj>lt‘ who sprung origi/i.ally 
from Hindoos, or Mussidinen. ” — Ho! n't H, in 
Long, 50. 

1 1774. “Ho said it w.as true, Imt cvery- 

; body was afraid of tie- Firingies.”~y^i//r, 

; in Markka Ill's TUxt, 17(n 
I 1782. “Ainsi iin Kuroj^Am ost tout ce 
I que les Ijalieiis connoissent de plus m<?- 
; i)risnble; ils le noinna nt Parangui, nom 
1 (in’ils domieient aiix I'ortugais, lorsf|uo 
' cenx-ci abordl reiit dans leiir {lu ys, et c est un 
, terme quimaiYiue le souverain mepris qu’ils 
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ont pour toutes les nations de r£urope«**-> 
Smrteratt i. 102. 

1791. il demande K la passer (la 

nuit) dans un des logemens de la pagoda ; 
roais on Ini refusa d*y coucher, k cause qu'il 
dtoit frangui.’' — B, de SU Purree Chaumiere 
Jndienne^ 21. 

1794. **?eriiigee. The name given by the 
natives of the Docan trt Europeans in 
general, but generally understnoa by the 
English to be conhnea to the Portuguese.” 
— Moor* 9 Narratirr^ 504. 

1824. “‘Now Hajji,’ said the ambas- 
sador .... ‘ The Franks are com I K wed of 
many, many nations. As fast as 1 hear of 
one hog, another begins to grunt, an<l then 
another and anr>ther, until I find that there 
is a whole herd of them.' ” — Hajji Baba, ed. 
1835, ji. 432. 

1825. “ KuroiM'ans, too, are very little 

known here, ami 1 heard the children 
continually calling out to us, tis we passed 
thiY>ugh the villages, ‘ Feiinghee, ue Ferin- 
ghae ! li. 43. 

1828. “Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a ]»ositive affr<mt to call 
an Englishman a Feringhae.”-~//j/e o/ A’., 
ii. 207. 

c. 1861. 

“ There goes my lord the Feiinghee, who 
talks HO civil and bland. 

But raves like a soul in Jehaiimun if I 
don’t (piite imderstand — 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me f»)ol ...” 

A. C. LiiaUy The Old Pindaree, 

Tho Tibotnns are «aid to have cor- 
niptod Firinffy into Felong (or 
Philiu), Blit Jaoschke disputes this 
origin of Belong. 

Firmaun, S. Pors. farm an ^ ‘an 
order, ])atent, or pass})ort,’ der. from 
farm add ‘ to order.’ 8ir T. Roe 
below calls it firm a, as if suggestive of 
tho Italian for ‘ signature.’ 

1606. “We made our journey having 
a Firman (Pirnuio) of safe conduct from 
tile same Sol tan of Shiraz.’’ — 0<mrm, f. 
140 5. 

1010. “Then I moued him for his 
favour for an Eufrlish Factory to be resident j 
in the Towne, which hee willingly granted, i 
and gave present order to the Buxy to 
draw a Firm . . . hw their residence.” — I 
Bir T, Moe, in Puveh(u% i. .541. | 

1048. “ The 21st April the Bassa sent me 
a Firman nr Letter of credentials to all his 
lords and Governors,”— 7’. Fan denBroeckc, 
32. 

1673. “ Our Usage by the Pharmaund 
(or charters) granted successively from 
their Emperors, is kind enough, but the 
better ■ because our Naval Power curbs 
them.”— 115. 

’ 1083. “ They (the English) com]>lain, 
and not without a Cause ; they having a 


Phinnannd, and Hodgee Sophee Cknm’s 
Pertpannat thereon, in their hands, which 
cleared them thereof ; and to pay Cnslome 
now they will not consent, but will rath^ 
withdraw their trading. Wherefore their 
desire is that for 3,000 rup. Piscash (as they 
paid formerly in Hugly) and 2,000 r. more 
yearly on account of Jidgea^ which they are 
willing to pay, they may on that condition 
have a grant to be Custome Free .” — NahoEs 
letter to Vizier (MS.), in Hedges, under July 
18. 

I 1080. “ . . . by her came Btmgal Peons 

I who brought in several letters and a 
! firmaun trom the new Nabob of Bengal.” 

I — Wheeler, i. 213. 

c. 1090. “Now we may see the Mogul’s 
Stile in Iuh Phirmaund to lie sent to Surat, 
as it stall ds translated by the Company’s 
Interpreter.” — A, Ham. i. 227. 

Fiscal, K. l^utcli Fiscaal ; used in 
Oeylou for ‘ Sheriff ; ’ a relic of the 
Dutch i-ule in the island. 

Floric^, Florikin, s. A name 
applied in India to tw^o species of 
small bustard, tho ‘Bengal Flori- 
can’ {Sifpheotidea hengalemis, Gmolin), 
and tho Lesser Florican (S. auritus, 
Latham), the Wch of Hind., a word 
which is not in dictionaries. 

Tho origin of the word is exceedingly 
obscure ; see Jerdoa below. It looks 
like Dutch. 

Littrehas: “Floiican . . . Nomii 
Ceylon d’un graml echassier (pie I’on 
mx'sumo etre un grue.” This is pro- 
bably mere misapprehension in his 
authority. 

1780. “The floriken, a most delicious 
bird of the hu; 5 zard [sic !] kind.” — Mutiro's 
Narrative, IIK). 

1785. 

“A floriken at eve we saw 
And kill’d in yonder glen, 

When lo ! it came to table raw, 

And ixiuzed [sic] the rage of Ben.” 

In Seton-Kar)\ i. 98. 

1807. “ The floriken is a siiecies of the 
bustird . . . The cock is a noble bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing he broken ... he will run 
off at such a rate as will baffle most spaniels 
. . . There ai'e several kinds of the flortiton 
. . . the bastard Jioriken is much smaller . . . 
Both kinds .... delight in grassy plains, 
keeping clear of heavy cover.” — WiUiavi- 
son. Oriental Field Sports, p. 104. 

1813. “ The floriean or curmoor {Otis 
hoidMira, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavour.” — Forbes. Orient, 
Mem., ii. 275. 

1824. . bringing with him a brace 

of florikeuf, which he had shot the previoiw 
day. I had never seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
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thrown and black plumage, and evidently of 
bustard species.” — ffeher, i. 258. 

1862. “ I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word * Florikin,' 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
of Eurox>e was sometimes called Flnndtr- 
kin, Latham gives the word ‘ Flei'chcr' as 
an English name, and this, apparently, has 
the same origin as Fhrikin,'' — Jerdoti's 
BircUi 2d ed, ii. 625. 

Wo doubt if Jerdon has here under- 
stood Latham correctly. What Latham 
writes is, in describing the Passanufe 
Bustard^ which, he says, is the size of 
the Little Bustard: “Inhabits India. 
Called Passarage Plover. . . I find 
that it is known in India by the name 
of Oorail; by some of tlie English 
called Flerisher” (Sap/JL to Gen, 
Synopsis of Birds^ 1787, 229). Here 
we understand “the English” to be 
the English in India, and Flercher to 
bo a clerical error for some form of 
florikeiu' 

1875. “ In the rains it is always matter 

of emulation at Rajkot, \yho shall shoot 
the first purple-crested florican.” — Wyllie's 
Essays^ 358. 

Flowered-SUver. A term applied 
by Europeans in Burma to the stand- 
ard quality of silver used in the ingot 
currency of Independent Bunna, 
called by the Burmese yowet-nl or 
‘ Ited-leaf.’ The English term is 
tiiken from the appearance of stars and 
i-adiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand- 
ard is, or was, of about 15 per cent, 
alloy, the latter containing, besides 
copper, a small propoi’tion of lead, 
which is necessary, according to the 
Burmese, for the production of the 
flowers or stars (see Mission to Ava, 
259-260). 

Fly, s. The sloping, or roof part of 
the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. A tent 
such as officers generally use has two 
for better protection from sun 
and rain. The vertical canvas walls 
are called Kanat (see Canaut). 

.^^1^* “The main part of the ot>eration 
f-be tent, consisting of raising 
the mei, may be i^erformed, and shelter 
afforded, without the walls, &c., being 
present.”— TTiWiaanson, V, M., ii. 452. 

Plyiag.Pox, 8. Popular name of 
tae great bat, Pteropus Edwardsi, 


Geoff. In the da^iiime those bats 
roost in large colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some great feus, 

Jerdon says of these bats: “If 
W'ator is at hand, a tank, or a Hvor, or 
the sea, they fly cautiously down and 
touch the water, but 1 t'ouhl not as- 
cortiiin if they took a sip, or merely 
dipped pai-t of their bodies in ” (ifam- 
maU of India, p. 18). The truth is, as 
Sir George Yule has told us from his 
own obseiwation, that tlie bat in its 
skimming flight dips its breast in the 
water, and then imbibes tln^ moisture 
from its own wet fur. Prob.ibly this 
is the first record of a curious fart 
in natural history, 

1298. “. ... all over India tlie bii*ds 
and beasts arc entirely differtait from ours, 
all blit . . . the C^nail . . . For example, 
they have bats— I mean those birds that fly 
by night and have no feathei’s of any kind ; 
well, their birds, of this kind are as big as a 
goshawk ! ''—Marco Polo, Bk. HI. ch. 17. 

c, 1328. “ There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the Him sets. 
Wonderful ! By day they hang themselves 
upon trees by the feet, with their IsKlies 
downwanis, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree." Friar Jor- 
danas, p. 19. 

15,55. “On the road we occasionally 
saw trees whose top reached the skies, and 
on which one saw marvellous bats, whose 
wings stretched some 14 jialms. But these 
bats were not seen on every tree .” — Sidi 
'All, 91. 

181,3. “The (monnous bats which darken 
its branches frecjnently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their resemblance te that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxes.” — ForbcHy 
Or. Mem., iii. 24G. 

1882. “ .... it is a common belief in 

some idaces that emigrant coolitjs hang 
with heads downward, like flying-foxes, 
or are ground in mills for oil .” — Pioneer 
Mail, Dec. 13th, p. ,579. 

Fogass, s. A word of Port, origin 
used in S. India; ./ix/aj-a, from foijo, 

‘ fire,* a cake baked in embers. It is 
composed of minced radish with chil- 
lies, &c., used as a sort of cinry, and 
eaten with rice. 

1554. “. . . fecimus iter jier amoen.'^s 

et non infrugiferas lhilgar<»rum convalh s : 
quo fere temi>ore j>ani usu suiiius subcinericio, 
rngaoi&B vocaiit .” — Busbequii EpisL, i. 
(p.42). 

Folium Indicum. See Mala- 
bathrum. The airiclc api»ears under 
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this name in Milbum (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 

Poors Back. For Rack SCO Arrack. 

Fod Rack is originally, as will bo seen 
from Garcia and Acosta, the name of 
the strongest distillation from i(My or 
sura, the ‘ flower ’ {p'/iul, in Hind, and 
Mahratti) of the spiiit. But the 
‘striving after meaning,* ciaused the 
English corruption of this name to be 
apmied to a ])eculiarly alxniiiiiable 
and pernicious sjiirit, inlwhich, accord- 
ing to the statement of vaiious old 
wntors, the stinging sea-blubbcr was 
mixed, or evtm a distillation of the 
same, with the view of making it more 
ardent. 

15(j 3. . thiH (j'lira they distil like 

brandy {ftfjua anhutt ) : aii<l the result is a 
lifpior like bmndy; an«l a i*a^' stee|»ed in 
this will burn as in the case «»f brandy ; 
ami this tine spirit they eall fula, which 
means ‘flower’; and the other (luality that 
remains they call orraoa, mixing? with it a 
small ipiantity of tlui first kind 
Garcia^ f. 07. 

1578, . la (pml (Kimt) on vasos 

despues distilan, i»ara haz«M* a^nia ardiente., 
de la (jual nna, a (jne, ellos Hainan 
Fula, mie (juicre <lezir ‘flor,’ es mas fina 
... y la HOgunda, (|ue Hainan Orraca, no 
tanto.” — Aco»i(ty i». 101. 

1508. “This Sura bcini^^ distilled, is 
called Tula (»r Nipe (<i.v.), and is ^^s excel- 
lent aqua viUtr as any is made in Jhtrt of 
their iiest renish wine, but this is of the 
fiiieHt kiiide of distillation.” — Liu»chotviiy 
101 . 

1031. “llrUAKi s . . , A]»paret te etmm 
a vinoadusto, nee Arac ( 'hinensi, abhorrere? 
Bontivs. C^suiu coinmendo, abnsuin 
aboininor .... at < ane jiejus et anjfue 
vitanduin est qnod Ohinenses avarissimi 
shniil et aHtntissimi hipedmn, inixtis Holo- 
thiiriis in inari tlnctuantibiis, ])arant . . . 
ea(iue tain exuivntis sunt caloris nt .solo 
att^tn vesicas in cute excitent. . . — 

Jav. Boutiif Hi»t. Nut. ct Mut. Jmi.y Dial. 
III. 

1073, “AmoiiK the worst of these 
(causes of disease) Fool Back (Brand}’ 
made of Blnl>b€}\ or Vurrily by the Portii^ 
gah. because it swims always in a Blubber, 
as it nothiiiij else wert‘ in it ; but touch it, 
and it stings like Nettles ; the latter, be- 
cause sailing on the Waves it Ixmi-s up like 
a Portugiif)^ Carril (see CarayeB: It is, 
being taken, a Geliy, ami distilled can-ses 
those that take it to lie Fools) . . . 
rrgei\ 08-00. 

Foozilow, To, Tho imperative 
p^hmlao of the Hind, verb p'hushlua. 
to flatter or cajole, used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see blixinow, 


pnekarow, lugeow, &c.) as a verbal 
infinitive, 

Foras Lands. .This is a term pecu- 
liar to the Island of Bomba}’, and an 
inheritance from the Portuguese. They 
are lands reclaimed from the sea, by the 
construction of the Vellard (q.v.) at 
Brcachcandy, and other cmbanKments, 
on w'hich account they are known also 
as ‘ Salt Batt 5 "(i.e. rice) -grounds.* The 
(’ourt of Directors, to encourage recla- 
mation, in 1703 authorised these lands 
to 1)0 leased rent-free to the reclaimers 
for a number of yeai’s, after which a 
small fjuit-rent was to be fixed. But 
as individuals would not undertake tho 
maintenance of tho embankments, the 
Government stepiKsd in and constmeted 
the Yollard at considerable exj^ense. 
The lands wore then let on tcrais calcu- 
l{it(xl to eompensrito tho Government, 
The tenure of the lands, under those cir- 
cumstsinees, for many years gave rise 
to dis]mt{‘s and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the. right of Govormnont to re- 
sume, and other like subjects. Tho 
Lauds were known by tho title Foras« 
from th(* ])eculiar tenure, which should 
l»erliaps be ForoSy from forOy a quit- 
rent. 

The Indian Act YI. of 1851 (irrangod 
for th(^ termination of these diftV'rencos, 
by extinguishing the dis])uted rights 
of Government, except in regard to 
lands taken up for public pui’i) 08 es, 
and by the constitution of a Foras 
Land Commission to settle tho whole 
matter. This work was completed by 
October, 1853. 

qiie roads from tho Fort crossing the 
“Flats,** or Foras Lands, between Ma- 
labar Hill and I’arell were generally 
known as “ the Foras Bonds;’* but 
this name seems to liave passed away, 
and the Municipal Commissioners have 
sujierse<le(l that general title by such 
names as Clerk Bead, Bellasis Bead, 
Falkland Bead. One name, ‘ Comatteo- 
poora Forest Bead,’ perhaps pre- 
serves the old generic title under a 
disguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Boinhttg SeltxtiouSy No. HI., New 
Series, 1854. Tho following quaint 
notation is from a petition of foros- 
firs of Mahim and other places re- 
ganling some iioints in the working of 
the Commission : 
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1852. . that the case with respect to 

the old and new salt batty ^:)unds, may 
it please your Honble. Boacd t<i consider 
deeply* is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out OvS foras, nor these grounds 
were of that state as one could saddle him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foras is under tlio denomination of 
foras is same other den(unination to it, be- 
cause the depth of these grounds at the time 
when sea-water was running over them was 
HO much that they were a i>erfect aea-bay, 
atiniitting fisliing-l^oats to float towards 
Parell.” — In iScfcctumSf as above, p. 29. 


Foujdar, Phousdar, &c., s. Pro- 
perly 11 inilitiiiy coiinnaiidor (IVrs. 
fanj\ ‘ a military force, ‘ oiio 
holding such a force at his disposal'), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an ollicor of the Moghul 
frovornmoiit who was invested with 
th(< charge of tho police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Ihuigal, last century, for a criminal 

In tho AlHy a Foujdar in charge 
of several ])crgunuahs under tho Sipdh- 
adldr, or Viceroy and C. in C'^hiof of tho 
S(\hah (Gladwin’s AifejtHy i. 294). 

“The Fousdar received another 
Berwaima directed to him by the Nal)ob of 
1 )ecca . , . forbidding any merchant what- 
'otever trading with any Interlopers ,"" — 
Ihdj/egf Nov. 8. 


1090. “ ... If any Thefts or Kohberios 

are committed in the Country, the Fousdar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them , . — (fri)if/to}),2'S2. 

1702. “. . . I’erwannas directed to all 
Foujdar8/’--]l7/r(7cr, i. 405. 

1754. “ The Phousdar of Vellore . . . . 
made ovt?rtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.” -Or me, i. 372. 

1757. “ Phousdar . . .” — Ives, 157. 

17f^. “ A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the office of phousdar of 
HjKigly to a person called Khan Johan 
Kiian, on a corru))t agreement.” — Wth Re- 
l^^rt OH Affairs of India^ in Burke, vi. 545. 

• the said phousdar (of 
rtcK»gly) ha4l given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has- 
P^y him annually 30,000 ru|>ees a 
Hastinrfs, in Burke, 


Foojadar, being now in ] 
excellent dinner 
i»*wls, and a piUau.”— Valcntia, L 4( 
** l?10. 

^ the harass’d Foujdar prays 
^wded Courts and sultry days 
iSxQale the noxious fume, 


While poring o’er the cause he hears 

The lengthened lie, and doubts and fe.ars 
Tho culprit’s final doom.” 

Lines btf Warren Hnsfinf/s. 

^ 1824. “A messenger came from the 
‘Foujdah’ (chatellain) of Suronmnuggur, 
asking why we were not content with' the 
quarters at first assigned to us. . .” -Jlcbvr^ 

i. 2:13. 

The form is here plainly a misrcaihug ; 
for the Bishop on next i>:igc gives Foujdar. 

Fouj dairy, Phousdarry, r. Tor. 
fanjdarl, 11 district uiidor ii/nulddr, or 
military governor ,* tho oUico and 
jurisdiction of ^ fanjdCtr ; in Bengal, 

‘ polico jurisdiction.’ Also ‘ criminal ’ 
as opposed to civil jnstic(\ Thus tho 
chief criminal court at ^Madras uiul 
Bombay, uj) to ISd.'j was termed tho 
Foujdary Adotrlnf (roi-iHvsponding to 
tho Ni::an(nt AiOunlnt in Bengal. 
Adawlut. 

Fowra, r. In Upp('r India, a mat- 
to(!k or largo hoe; tlm tool geiienilly 
employed for digging in most jinrts of 
India. J’rojx'rly speaking (liiiiil.) 

jHiOord, See Mamooty. 

1880. “It Hr) fell out the other day in 
Cawiipore, that, wlien a imtwori endea- 
voured to remonstrate with some, ladti- 
vators for taking water for irrigation fn*m 
a ]M>nd, they kimcked him down with the 
handle of a phaora and cut off his head \yitli 
the blade, wliich went an inch or more into 
ilic grtnind, whilst tlie hetid rolled away 
•several feet.” — Pioneer Mail, 4th March, 

Fox, Flying. Bee Flying. 
Frazala, Farasola, Frazil, Frail, 

s. Aral). /(lrnnhi, a weight formerly 
muchuscil in tva<lc in tho Indian sisis. 
As usual it varied much looallj", but it 
sc( 3 ms to have run from 20 to 30 lbs., 
and occupied a place intormediato bo- 
tweeu tho (smaller) maund and tlio 
hahdrj the fdrsffla being goncrally 
equal to ten (.small) maunds, the hdUor 
e([ual to 10, 15, or 20 fdrsrdos. S<.*e 
Barbosa (Hak. 8oc.) 224; MUbnnt/i. 
83, 87, &c. ; Prhmps Useful Tables, 
by Thomas, pp. IIG, 110. 

1510. “They deal by farasola, wliiclt 
farasola weighs about twenty-five of our 
lire.” — Vartheim, }). 170. 

On this Br. Badger n«)tes : Farasola is 
the plural of farsala . . . still in r.rdinary 
use among the Arabs of the Ked Sea ana 
Peraian Gulf; but I am uuai)le to verify 
(its) origin.” Is the word, wliicli is some- 
times called frail, the same as a frail, or 
basket, of figs ? And again is it jswsible 
that farsala is the same word a.s parcel, 
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throu^'h L. Latin particdla ? We see that 
this is Capt Burton’s opinion [CamoenSf iv. 

1554* The haar (see hahar) of cloves in 
Ormuz contains 20 fiara^ola, and besides 
these 20 ffara^las it contains *3 maunds 
(mdos) more, which is called picotaa” {q.v.). 
— A, NuncZf p, 5. 

Frenezia, S. This Portugueso 
word for ‘ a parish ’ a 2 )pears to have 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c. 1700. “ The island . . . still continues 
divided intf) three Konian-Catholic parishert* 
or Fregnesias, as they call them ; wliich 
are Mahita, and Saharam” — 

(trogCt i* 45. 

Fnleeta, S. Properly (Pers.) 

A slow-match, as of a rnatclilock, but 
its usual colloquial Anglo-Indian 
u 2 )plication is to a cotton slow-match 
used to light cigars, and often fur- 
nished with a neat or decorated silver 
tube. This kind of cigar-light is called 
at Madras Bamosammy, q.v. 

Fuleeta-pup, S. This, in Bengal, is 
a well-known dish in the repertory of 
the ordinary native cook. It is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ fritter-i)ulf ! ’ 

Furlough, s. This word for a sol- 
dier’s leave has acmiirod a peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian collotiuial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those enii)loyed in Indian service. It 
appears to have first boon made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1790. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch FerZo/, 

‘ leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who laid been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben Jenson, who had himself 
seiwed in those wars : 

1025. 

** Fennttltof/^ Jun. Where is the deed? 
hast thou it with thee ? 

Pickhrk. No. 

It is a thing of greater consequence 

Than to be l>orno about in a black box 

Like a Low-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 
brief.” 

The Staple of News^ Act v. sc. 1. 

Fumaveese, n.p. This once fami- 
lial' title of a famous Mahmtta Minis- 
ter {Nana FurnaveeM) is really the 
Persian fanUnavlSy ‘ statement miter * 
or secretary’. 

Fuzly. adj. Arab. Pers. /o?Z#, re- 


lating to tho/cffZ, season or cropl This 
name is applied to certain solar eras 
established for use in revenue and other 
civil transactions, imder the Mahom- 
medan rule in India, to meet the in- 
convenience of the lunar calendar of 
the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applying to different parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves, as far as jMJssible, to 
tho local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.ii. 963— A.D. 
lo55-56), though the month of com- 
mencement vanes. 

Tho Fasll year of the Deccan again 
was introduced by Shah Jehan won 
settling the revenue sj^stem of the 
Mahratta country in 1636 ; and as it 
starts with tho ifijra date of that year, 
it is, in numeration, two years in ad- 
vance of tho others. 

Two of those fash years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz., 
the Fasll of Upper India, under which 
tho Fadl year 1 286 began 2nd April. 
1878; and that of Madras, under which 
Fash year 1286 began let July, 1877. 


G. 

Galee, S. H. gall^ abuse ; had 
language. 

Galleece, s. Domestic Hindustani 
(f/dZZs for a pair of braces, from the old 
fashioned gallows^ now obsolete except 
in Scotland, where the form is “ gal- 
lowses.” 

GaUe, Point de, n.p. A rocky 
cape, covering a small harbour and a 
town with old fortifications, in the S.W . 
of Ceylon, familiar to all Anglo-Indians 
for manj’’ years as a coaling-place ot* 
mail-steamers. The Portuguese gave 
the town for crest a cock {Gallo), a 
legitimate pun. The serious derivations 
of tho name are various. Pridhaiu 
save it is Qalla, ‘ aEock,’ which is pro- 
bable. But Chitty says it means ‘a 
Pound,’ and was so called according 
the Malabars {i.e. Tamil people) froia 
“ . . . this part of the country having 
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been ancieiitly set aside by Havana for 
the breeding of his cattle” (Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 1832, p. 92). Tennent again 
gays it was called after a tribe, the 
Gallos, inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, etc.). The writer 
rust quoted has been entirely misled by 
!foinaud in supposing that feralle could 
be the Kola of the old Arab voyages to 
China ; a port which certainly lay in 
the Malay seas ; see under Calay. 

1518. “ He tried to make the port of 

(/olurabo, before which he arrived in 
3 days, but he could not make it Ini- 
cause the wind was contrary, so he tacked 
about for 4 days till he made the port of 
Oalle, which is in the south part of the 
i><land, and entered it with his whole wpia- 
dron ; and then our people went ashore 
killing cows and laundering whatever they 
c<mld find.” — Correa, ii. 540. 

ir)r)3. “In which Island they (the 
< Miinese), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call ChinydUa, and the j)eoi)le 
themselves ChinydUm, particularly those 
who dwell from Ponta de Galle onwards, 
facing the south and east. For adjoining 
that iK)int they founded a City calleil 
Tanabare (see Dondera), of which a large 
l»art still stands : and from being hard l>y 
that Cape of Galle, the rest of the people, 
who dwelt from the middle of thelslaiul 
upwards, called the inhabitants of this ]»art 
ChinffdUa, and their language the same, as 
if they would say language or j)eo])le of the 
China oi (Mile.''''— Banm, HI. ii. cap. 1. 
(This is, of course, all fanciful. ) 
c. 1508. ‘ ‘ II piotta s’ingannb iier ciochh il 
Capo di Galli dell’ Isola di Sedan butta 
assai in mare.” — Cemre dC Federici, in Mam. 
iii. mv. 

1001. “ Die Stadt Funto-Gale ist im Jahr 
1040 vemiittelst Gi^ttes gnadig(un Seegen 
durch die Tapferkeit des Coinniandanten 
dat^ol) Kf)ster den Neiderliinden zu teil ge- 
wordm.' — W. Schuhe, UK). 

It'iDl. “ We pa-ssed by Cai)e imoryn, 
ii 540^^^ to Fnntogale.” — Valenti jn, 

Gallevat, s. The name applied to a 
kind of galley, or war-boat with oars, 
small draught of water, which con- 
tinued to be employed on the we.st 
coast of India down to the latter half 
m hist century. The work quoted 
»elow under 1717 explains the (/alley- 
5o ‘ ‘ largo boats like Graves- 
end Tilt-boats; they carry about 6 
iirvel-Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
•*nd Ours ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
iiKe the Mizen of a Man-of-War, and 
J’^>w^th30or400ars. . . . They are 
pnncipall 3 - used for landing Troop.s for 
(P* 22). The word 
ignly interesting from its genealo- 


gical t^; it is a descendant of the 
great historical and numerous family 
of^ the Galley,* and it is almost cer- 
tainly the immediate jiurent of the 
hardly less historical Jolly-hoat which 
plays so important a part in Dritish 
naval annals. If this bo true, wliich 
wo can hardly doubt, wo shall have 
three of the boats of tho llritish man- 
of-war owing their namos (f/jiod m / n i me 
reris I) to Indian originals, viz., tho 
Catter,tho Dinyy, andthi> JofJy-hoaf to 
catur, dinghi, and gallevat. Tliis 
last derivation wo take •from Mr. 
(^ampbell’s Bombay Gazottoei* (xiii. p. 
417), a work tliat one can hardly men- 
tion without ailmiration. Tliis writer, 
who states tliat a form of the same 
word, yulhat, is now genorally usod bj’’ 
tho natives in Bombay wators for largo 
foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it to jalba, a word for a small boat 
used on the shores of tho Bed 8ea (see 
Dozy and Eng., ]i. 276), which ap]>ears 
below in a quotation from Ibn Batuta, 
and which vessels were called by tho 
early l^ortuguese (jelnas. Whether 
this word is the parent of yfdicy and its 
derivatives as hlr. Camjiboll thinks, 
must bo ver}^ doubtful, for ynlley 
is much older in European use than 
ho seems to think, as tho (piotation 
from Assor shows. The word also 
occurs in Byzantine writers of tho 
9th century, such as the Gontinuator 
of Thoophanes (piotod below, and tho 
Einporor lioo. We shall find below the 
occurrem^e of galiej^ as an oriental word 
in the fonn /a/m, which lofiks like an 
arabized adoption from a Mediterra- 
nean tongue. The Turkish, too, still 
has kalyuii for a ship of the line, 
which is certainly an adfiption from 
yaleone. Tho origin of yalleij is a very ob- 
scure question. Among other sugges- 
tions mentioned by Die/ ( Etym, WurU'vh, 
2nd ed., i. 198-199), is one fromyaX^of, 
a shark, or from yaXewri;? , a sword-fish 
—the latter very suggestive of a 
galley with its aggressive Ixiak; 
another is from ytiX?/, a word in Ilesj'- 
chius, which is the apjiarent origin of 
‘ galler3^’ + 

The word yalhvat seems to come 


Galley, galiot, galleon, guleass, galeiila, g.ileoti- 

posHilile. that, f/idf'ofa, tjnli'tr, niay have 
*rn taken diveetly from tin* shark or tli*- swonl- 
^h, though in imitation of th.* already in 

je. For we sluill see below tlmt galiot was used 
ir a pirate. 

T 2 
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directly from tlie (faleota of the Portu- 
gu^ and other 8. European nations, 
a kind of inferior ^lley with only one 
bank of oars, whi<3i appears under the 
form galion in Joinviile, infra (not to 
be confounded with the galleons of a 
later period, which were larger vessels), 
and often in the Kith and 14 th cen- 
turies as galeota, gnliotes, &c. It is 
constantly mentioned as forming part 
of the rortuguese fleets in India. 
Bluteau defines gahota as “a small 
galley with one mast, and witli lo 
or 20 btmehos a side, and one oar to 
each bench.” 

a. Gidleg. 

c. 8nr>. “And then the incursion of the 
KuHsiauH (twi' aftficted the iioinan ter- 
ritory (thoHo are a Scythian nation <»f iiide 
an<l HJivaj'e character), devjwtatin^ I’ontiin 
.... and inveHtin;jr the ('ity itself when 
Micliael was away enj^ai^^'d in war with the 
Isliinaoliti'H . . . So tnis incursion of these 
jieoplo aiflicted the empire <<n the one hand, 
and on the other tlie advance of the fleet 
on (Vote, which with some 20 cyinbaria, 
and 7 galleys (yaXeav), and taking' with it 
CarjLfo-vewselH alH(», W'erit about, <Iescendinfr 
sonietiineH cm the Cyclades islands, and 
Hometiines on the whole coast (of the main) 
right up to ProconnesuH . Theophania Von- 
tiunafio, Lib. iv. 33-34. 

A. I). 877. “Croscebat insuper diebus 
singulis numorus ; udeo qiii- 

dom, \it si triginta ex eis millia iina die 
necarontur, alii Huccodeb.ant numero dupli- 
cato. Tunc rex Aclfredus juasit cymbas et 
galeas, id t*st hmgas naves, fabricari i)er 
regnum, ut navali proelio hostibus adven- 
tantibuH obviaret.” — Amr^ Annalcs litr. 
Gt'st. Acffrcdi Magriif ed. West, 1722, p. 
29. 

c. 1232. “En cele navie de Genevois 
avoit soissanto et dis galeis, mout bien 
arineos ; eheuetaine eu estoient dui grant 
ht>me de (iene . . . — (JuHhiime ife Tpr^ 

Texto Erain,ais, ed. rauUn PariSy i. 393. 

1243. Ibuler this year Matthew Paris 
puts into the mouth of the Archbisliop of 
York a punning couidet w'hich shouts the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was ]jn)nounced : 

“ In terrifi galeas, in acjuisformido galeias : 

Inter eas et eas consuhi cautus eas.’* 

1249. “Lors s’e-smut notre galie, et 
alames bien ime grant lieue avant (pie linns 
ne parlast h I’autre. . . . Lors vint ineasires 
Phelippes de Monfort en un galioa,* et 
escria au roy : * Sires, sires, iiarT^ h vostre 
frere le conte de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Lore escria li roys ; ‘Aliime, 
alume 1 ’ *'--Joinrifte, ed. De Wailly, p. 212. 

1517. “ At the Archiuale ther (at Venice) 
we saw in niakyng iiiiJfx (t.e. 80) new galyes 


* Galeon is liere tlie galliot of later days. See 

above. 


and galye Bastards, and galya Sotyltes, 
besycTthey that be in viage in the haven.**— 
Torkin/gtovkS Pilgrimage^ p. 8. 

1.542. “They said that the Turk h^ 
sent orders to certain lords at Alexandria 
to make him up galleys (galds) in wrought 
timl>er, to be sent on camels to Suez ; imd 
this they did with great diligence ... in- 
somuch that every day a galley was jmt 
together at Suez .... where they were 
making up .50 galleys, and 12 galeons, and 
also small rowing- vessels, such as oators, 
much swifter than ours.*’ — Correa^ iv, 237. 

b. Julia, 

1012. “. . . . and coming to Malaca and 
consulting with the General they made the 
best arrangements that they could for the 
en ter} >riHe, adding a flotilla .... sufficient 
for any need, mr it consisted of seven 
galeots, a Cfdaninte (?), a snuguicely live 
on7itin{<y* and one j alia.” — Bocarroy 101, 

101.5. “You must know that in 100.5 
there had come from theReino(<.c. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Gon^'alves Tibau .... of 
Immble })arentage, who Iwtook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier ; 
and afterwaids became a factor in cargoes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffic in 
those |)artH), and ac’<uiiring 8<une capital in 
this^ bu.'siness, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used for 
fighting and trading at once.”— /i. 431. 

1034. “Many others (of the Firingis) 
wdio w'ore on board the ghrdhsy set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their fjMjes tow^ards 
hell. Out of the 04 large dingaSy 57 ghrdhsy 
and 200jaUva8, one ghrdh and two jaliyaB 
esca})ed.^’ — (’a})ture of Hoogly in 1034, 
B(id»hah Kama in EUioty vii. 

C. JalhUy JeloUy etc. 

c, 1330. “We embarked at this tow’ii 
(.Tedda) on a vessel called jalba w'hich Ixj- 
longed to Rashid -eddin al-alfi al-Yamani, 
a native of Habsh .” — Ihn Batutn, ii. 1,58. 

*J’he Translators comment: “A large 
lioat or gondola made of ]danks stitch etl 
together wdth cooo-nut fibre.” 

1518. “And Merocem, Ca}>tain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, w'ho was in Cani- 
baya . . . no sooner learned that Goa was 
taken .... than ho gave u]) all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termi- 
nation, and obtained i>ermission from the 
King of Cambaya to go to J udii .... and 
from that }>ort set out for Suez in a shallop ’ 
(gelua). — AlhoqucrpiCy Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 

1.538. “ . . . . before we arrived at the 

Island of Rocks, we disijeiTied three vessel- 
on the other side, that seemed to us to In? 
Geloai, or Terra das, w'hich are the nanie^ 
of the vessels of that country.*’ — Pinto, in 
Cogan, }>. 7. 

1690. ‘‘ In this is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabbs or Oeloas.” — Ovingtaii, 


“A kind of boat," is all that Crawfiird teUs.-* 
Malay Diet. s. v. 
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d. GaUiot 

In the first quotation we h^ve gailtot in 
ihe sense of “ pirate.” 

c, 1232. “L’en leur demanda de miel 
terre ; il resmndirent de Flandres, de Hol- 
lande et de Frise ; et ce estoit voirs que il 
avoient este galiot et iilagiie de mer, bien 
huit anz; or a’estoient rejienti et pour 
]>enitence venoient en ]>elerinajfe en Je- 
rusalem.” — Guill. de Tyr^ as above, p. 117. 

1337, “. . . . que ellea doivent partir 

K ur uenir au seniice du roy le jer J. de may 
n 337 au plus tart e doiuent counter les 
d. 40galt^e8 pour quatro mois 144000 flr)rin8 
dVr, payez en partie par la com^iapfuie des 
Bardes . . . . et 2000 autres florins pour 
vdretons et 2 galiotes.” — Contract icith 
Genoese for Scrrirr of Philip of Valois^ 
quoted by ii. 337. 

1518. “ The Grovemor put on great pres- 

sure to embark the force, and started from 
Collin the 20th September, .518, with 17 
sail, besides the (loa foists, taking 3 galleys 
{ynlis) and one galeota, two brigantines 
(iftiryantfm), four caravels, and the rest 
round ships of small size .” — CotTCOy ii. 
530. 

1548. “ . . . pera a gualveta em quo ha 

d’andar o alcaide do maar.” — S. Botelho, 
Tomhof 230. 

1552. “ As soon as this news reached the 
Sublime P(»rte the Sandjak of Katif was 
ordered to send Murad-Bog to take com- 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora one or two ships, five 
galleys, and a galiot.” — Sidi Afi, ]). 48. 

,, “They (the Portuguese) hatl 4 
Ahijw as big as carracks, 3 fjhurdbs or great 
(rowing) vessels, 0 Portuguese caravels, 
and 12 sirnaller ghurabs, i.e, galiots with 
oars.”—//;. 07-08. 

Unfortunately the translator does not 
give the original Turkish word for yaliot. 


Q, 1760. Of these armed boats called 
QallevatB, the Company maintains also a 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine.” — Grose^ ii. 62. 

17 63. * ‘ I'he Oalle vats are large row-boats, 
built like the grab, but of smaller diinen'* 
sions, the largest mrely exceeding 70 tons ; 
they have two masts .... they have 40 
or 50 stout oars, and may l)e rowed four 
miles an hour.” — Ch’wit’, i. 400. 

Gambler, f*. The extract of a climbing 
shrub {Uncar in Gamhiei\ Hoxb., ? Naum 
cha Gamhier, Hunter; N.O. llahiaceae) 
wliicb is a native of the regions about the 
Straits of Mabicca, and is much grown 
in plantations in Singapore and tlio 
neighbouring islands. The substjiuce, 
in chemical composition and (pialitios 
strongly resembles Cutch (q.v.), and 
the names Cater Jni and Terra. Japonica 
are ajipliod to both. Tlie plant is n urn- 
tionod in Dobry, KiOl (iii. DO), and by 
Piimphius, c. U>{)() (v. (>3), who de- 
scribes its use ill mastication with 
betol-nut ; but there is no accour.t of 
the catechu ma(l(‘ from it, known to tho 
authors of tin? P/amnacoifraphia^hviioro 
1780. Orawfiird giy(‘s tlm name as 
Javanese, but llanburv and hMiickigor 
j)oiiit out the res(anbliinc(j to the Tamil 
name for cat(‘(dni, Katt(c Kamhu 
{Pliarmacoyraphia y 20S seqq,), 

Ganda, S. This is the Hind, name 
for a rhinoceros, yfiiiaja jind f/etafiy for 
Skt. ijanda, (giving also yandalca and 
(famldnya). Tho note on the passage 
in Barbosa by his Ilak. Soe. editor 
is a marvel in tho way of error. 


c. 1610. “Esgrandes Galeres il y jieut 
deux et trois ceiis homines de guerre, et en 
<1 autrea ^andes Galiotes, qu'ils nomment 
FreooteSy il y en i)eut cent . . . ” — Pifrard, 
li. 72. 

1089. “ He embarked about the middle 
of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin.” 
'^Jfeydvn, Life of Xavier, (In Works^ ed. 
1821, xvi. 87.) 


e. Gallemt, 

1613. “Assoone as I anchored I sen 
blaster Molimux in his Pinnasse, an( 
Waster SpooncTy and Samuell Squire in 

to sound the depths within th< 
^d«. — Capt Doxonton in PureJutSy i 

Hiis illustrates the origin of Jolly-boat. 

the Salamander Fire 
ft .iP’ rerrible Bomb, six Galleywatts « 
each, and 4 of (> gun 
men esuchP^Authentic. and Faithfa 
G7^)^p 4^ -drcA-Pyrate Talafee Angri 


1.510. “This King ((»f Cu/.erat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal, because 
they told him that he would be ideased to 
see her .” — Barbomy .58. 

1.5.53. “ And in return for many rich 
presents which this Uiogo Fernandez car- 
ried to the King, and Ijesides others wliich 
the King sent to Affonso Aliioquenjue, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
Nature has createii .after tlie elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter .... which 
the natives of the land of f’amh.aya, 
whence this one came, call Ganda, and the 
(rreeks and Latins lUiinr)ceros. Ami /Vf- 
fonso (VAlhoquenpie sent this to the king 
Don Manuel, and it came to this Kingdom, 
and it was afterwards lost on hoanl ship 
on its way to Rome, when the King sent it 
as a present to the Poj>e.” — Burros, Dec. 11. 
liv. X. cap. 1. 

GantOB, s. This is montiono<l by 
some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by wliich pepper was sold 
in the Malay Archipelago. It is pre* 
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fiumably gantang^ defined by Crawf u!hi 
as “ a dry measure, equal to about a 
gallon.’* 

1554. “ AIbo a candy of Goa, answers to 
140 Mmtas, equivalent to 15 parms^ 30 
fMdiaas at 42 medidos to the paraa.” — A. 
Nuneitf 3i), 

1615. **I sent to borow 4 or 5 gantas 
of oylo f»f Yasemon Dono. . . . But 
he retomed answer ho had non, when I 
know, to the contrary, he bou^fht a parcell 
out of my handes the other day .” — Coebty 
i.6. 

Oanza, S. The name given by old 
travulh^rH to the metal whuih in former 
days coiiHtituted the inferior currency 
in IV'gu. Acc^ording to Home it was 
load ; others call it a mixt nu*tal. Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in the bazars 
of Burnui for small purchases (see 
Mission to 

The word is evidently Skt. Jmjisa, 
‘ bell-metal,’ whence Malay gangsUy 
(the same), which last is probably the 
word which travellers picked up. 

1554. “In this Kingdom of Pegu there 
is no coined money, and what they use 
commonly consists of dishes, j)anR, and 
other utensils of service, made of a 
metal like frosplettra (?), broken in jneces ; 
and this is called gam^a . . -A. Nunesy 

88 . 

„ “ . . . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Oansa; che vu metallo di che fanno le 
lor nionete, fatte <li rame e di jnombo mes- 
colati insiemo .” — desare Fedcrid. Ham. hi, 
3Uv. 

c. 1567. “The current money that is in 
this Citie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of 
coj»i>er and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stance it 
that will . . — Caesar Frederick^ E.T., in 

Furchas, hi. 1717-lS. 

172(). “Rough Peguan Gang (a brass 
mixt with lead) . . .''—Vaicntijn, CVtor. 34. 

1727. “ Plenty of Ganse or Lead, which 
passeth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
Money.” — A. Ham, ii. 41. 

Garoe, S. A cubic measure for rice, 
&c., in use on the Madras coast, as 
usual varying much in value. Bucha- 
nan [infru) treats it as a weight. The 
word is Telugu, garisa. 

1752. “ Grain Measures. 

1 Measure weighs about 26 lb. 1 oz. avd. 

8 Do. is 1 M&rcal 21 „ „ 

8200 1 > 0 . is 400 do., or 

1 Garte 8400 „ „ 

BrookSf WdghU and Measures^ <£•<?., p. 6. 

1769. “ . . . a garca of rice . . .’’—In 

Datrymple, Or. JRep^. i. 120. 

1784. “The day that advice was re- 


ceived .... (of peace with Tippoo) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there from 
115 to ^ imgodas the garoe.” — In Seton* 
Karr, i. 13. 

1807. “The proj^r native weights used 
in the Company’s Jaghire are as follows : 
10 Vara (Pagodas) =1 ^Polams 

= 1 Visaij, 8 Visa If (Vees) = 1 Manungu, 
20 Mananf/ns (Maunds) —1 Baruays, 
20 Baruam (Candies)—! Gursay, called 
by the English Garse. The Varahun 
or Star Par/tjda w’eighs 52J grains, therefore 
the Visatf is nearly three ixjunds avoirdu- 
pois (see Vise) ; and the Garse is nearly 
1265 lbs.” — F. Buchanafh Mysore., d'C., i. 6. 

By the calculation, the Garse should be 
9600 Ihs. instead of 1265 as j^rinted. 

Gardee, s. A name sometimes 
given, in last con tuiy, to native soldiers 
disciplined in European fashion, i.e. 
sepoys (<l«v.). The “ Indian Vocabu- 
lary ( 1788 ) gives: “ G.vrdee — a 
tribo inhabiting tho provinces of Bija- 
poro, (Stc., esteemed good foot soldiers.’* 
Tho word may bo only a corruption of 
‘ guard,’ but i)robably tho origin 
assigncnl in tho second cpiotation may 
bo well founded ; “ Guard ” may have 
shap(Hl the coiTuption of Oharbi. The 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
known in the N.W. as Purbias or 
Easterns, 

1762. “A coffre who commanded the 
Teliugas and Gardees . . . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse belonged to ? ” — Native 
Letter in Van Sittart, i. 141. 

1786. “ . . . . originally they (Sipa- 
his) were commanded by Arabians, or those 
of their descendants bom in the Canara 
and Concan or Western parts of India, where 
those foi*eigners style themselves GharbUs or 
Western. Moreover these corps were coni- 
iwsed mostly of Arabs, Negroes, and Ha- 
bissiniaiiK, all which bear upon that coast 
the same name of Gharhi .... In time 
the word Gharbi was corrupted by both the 
French and Indians into that of Gar^, 
which is now the general name of Sipahios 
all over India save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Talinyas .^^ — Note by Transl. of 
Scir Mutaqherin, ii. 93. 

Gardens, and Garden-house, s. In 

the last century suburban villas at 
Madras and Calcutta were so called. 
‘ Garden Beach ’ below Fort William 
took its name from these. 

1683. “ Early in the morning I was met 
by Mr. Littleton and most of the Factory, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr. Vincent near the Dutch Garden, who 
came attended by severall Boats and Bud^- 
rows guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
Rashpoots and Peons well armed.”— 
Journali, July 24. 
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1686 . “ The whole Council .... came 
to attend the President at the garden- 
Jioiiia.”-- In WheeUvy i. 139. ^ 

1758. “The guard of the redoubt re- 
treated before them to the g^rden-houBe.’ — 
Onnr, ii. 

,, “ Mahomed Isoof . . .rode with a 

party of horse as far as Maskelyne’s 
garaen. iii. 425. 

1772. “The place of my residence at 
present is a garden-house of tlie Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moorshedabad.” 
— Tcignvwuth^ Menu i. 34. 

1782. “ A body of Hyder’s horse were at 
St. Thomas’s Mount on the 20th ult. and 
Gen. Munro and Mr. Brodie with great 
difficulty escaped from the (General’s Gar- 
dens. They were pursued by Hyder’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town.”— /ndiVi 
(razitte^ May 11. ! 

1809. ‘ ‘ The gentlemen of the settlement ' 

live entirely in their garden-houses, as | 
they very properly call them.” — L<1. Vahn- | 
tin, i. 389. t 

1810. “ . . . . Rural retreats called 
Garden-houses.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 137. 

1873. “To let, or for sale, Sorle’s 
Gardens at Adyar.— For particulars apply, 
ka.'*— Madras Mail, July 3. 

Garry, Gharry, s. Hind. gCtri, a 
cart or carriage. The word is used by ! 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Bengal j 
side, in both senses. Frequently the 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
tive i)refix, as palkac’-garry (palankin 
carriage), sej-garry (chaise) rel-garry 
(railway carriage), &c. 


denherg). It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Sommona^ 
codom of many old nairatives regard- 
ing those countries represents tho 
Pali form of S'ramana Gautama^ “ Tho 
Ascetic Gautama.’* 

c. 1.590. Seo, under Godavery passage from 
Ain, where Kotam occurs. 

1686. “ J’ai cru devoir explicpier toutes 

ces choses avant (pic do ])arler do Sommovo- 
khodom (c’ost ainsi (pie 1('k Siamois api>ol- 
lont le Bieu (pi’iLs adorent h present).” — 
Vot/. dc SiaUf Dcs Pens JesuiUs, Paris, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687-88. “Now tho’ they say that 
several have attained to this Pelicity 
[Nireupan, i.e. Nirvana) .... yet tliey 
honour only on(.< alone, whom t]it‘y esteem 
to have surpassed all the rest in V'ertue. 
They call him -Codom; and they 

say that Godom was his Name, and that 
Sommona signiKes in tlie Jlalir I’ongue a 
Talapoin of the Woods.” Hid. Rel. of 
iiiiamf by l)c La LouhcrVfVu 'J\, i. 130. 

1782. “Lcs Pegonins et les Bahmann 
. . . . truant Meurs 1 Helix, ils en compteut 
8 (^])t j)rinci[)aux .... ('e))en<lant ils n’en 
adorent (prun senl, (pi'ilsapi)ell(3ntGodeman 
. . . ” — Sonnerat, ii. 29t>. 

1800. “Gotma, or Goutum, attcording to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more east(;ni parts, 
is said to have been a philoso])her ... ho 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodo,x 
religion and idiilosophy of Boodli. The 
image that rein'csents Boodh is calh‘d Gau- 
tama, or Goutum . . Byrnes, Kmhassy^ 
299. 


1810. “The common g’horry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any European, Imt 
may be seen plying for hire in various 
parts df Calcutta.”— IPiV/ia/iwo/i, V. M. 
1. 329. 

1811. The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vyns’s engravings as a two- wheeled rath 
{i.i\ the primitive native carriage, built 
like a light hackery) with two ixinies. 

1866. “My husband was to have met 
U8 with the two-horse gharee.”— 2Vcrefyan, 
l>awk Bungalow, 384. 


Gaum and Gong, s. A village 
Hind, gaon, from Sansk. grama. 

1519. “ In every one of the said villages 
Which they call guaoos.”— Goa Proclam, ii 
Oneae., Fascic. 5, 38. 

^ vol. (p. 75 ; 

forms gancare and guancare. fo 
the village heads in Port. India. 

I^Utama, n.p. The surname, ac 
wrimg to Buddhist legend, of th 
»«ya tnbe from which the Buddh 
Itisaderiva 
nve ^m a name of “ one o 

“» ancient Vedic bard-families ” (01 


1828. “The titles or synonynuM of 
Buddha, as they were given to me, are as 
follow Kotamo (Go //<f(/tt(t) . . . tStmtana- 
kotamo, agreeably to the interpretation 
given to me, means in the Pali language, 
tho priest Gautama.”— Craw/ard, Enih. to 

Siain, p. 367. 

Gavee, S. Topsail. Nautical jargon 
from Port, gavea, tbo top [Jluelmck). 

Gecko, s. A kind of house lizard. 
Tho word is not now in Anglo-Indian 
uso ; it is a naturalist’s word ; and also 
is F’ronch. It was no doubt originally 
an onomatopoeia from tho creature s 
reiterated utterance. Marcel I)ovic says 
the word is adopted from ^falay gekok. 
This we do not find in Crawfurd, who 
has tdke, teth'k, and gokr, all evidently 
attempts to represent tho utt(3ranco. 
In Burma tho same, or a kindred 
lizard, is called toktf'i in like imita- 
tion. 

1631. Bontius seems to identify this 
lizard with the Guana (q.v.), says its 
bite is so venomous as to be fatal unless 
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the part be immediately cut out, or cau- 
terize. This is no doubt a fable. “ Nos- 
tratis ii)sum animal apposito vocabulo 
geeeo vocant ; quippe non secus ae Coccyx 
apud noH suum cantum iterat, etiam ge^ko 
assiduo sonat, prius edito stridore qualem 
Picus emittit.”~Lib. V. cap. 5, p. 57. 

1711. **Chacco8, as Ciick<K)8 receive 
their Names fr<)m the Noise they make. . . . 
They arc much like Lizards but larj?er. 
’Tis said their Dun;,' is so venomous,” &c. 
— Lockycr^ 84. 

1727. They have one danj^^erous little 
Animal called a Jackoa, in shaf)e almost 
like a Lizard. Tt is very m.alicious . . .and 
wherever the Jdfjuor ii;,dits on an Animal 
Body, it iiresently cankers the Plesh.” — 
A. Ham, ii. m. 

This is still a comirmii belief. See in 
Sup])t. Biscohra. 

18S.3. “This was one of those little 
house lizards called geckos, which have 
IKillcts at the ends of their toes. They are 
not repulsive brutes like tlni f(ar<leu lizard, 
and I am alwavs on g(iod terms with them, 
'riiey have full liberty to make use of my 
house, for which they seem grateful, and 
say chuck, chuck, cliuck .”— on My 
FrontkCy 38. 

GentOO, p. nnd ndj. This word is a 
corruption of tlio I’ortu^uoso Geufio^ 
‘agoiitilo’ or li('atluui, wliidi thoy 
api>liod to the Hindoos in coutradistine- 
tion from tlio Moros or ‘ !Moors,’ i.c, 
Mahommedans. Both terms an? now 
obsolete among English peojdo, except 
perhaps that (Unioo still lingers at 
Madras in the sense b. 

Por tlu' terms Otntio and Gentoo 
wore apjdied in two senses : 

a. To the Ilindtis generally, 

b. To th(^ Telngu-sjieaking Hindus 
of the Bonin.sula s])ecially, and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically apjilied to the Tclugu 
people is lU'obably because, when 
the Portugm^se arriyod, the Telngu 
monarchy of Vijayanagara {Bljauoiytr, 
Bisnagar or Narsinga, eppv.) \vas 
dominant oyer gi’eat part of the Ptniin- 
sula. The officials were chiefly of To- 
lugu race, and tlius the peoj)lo of this 
race, as the most im]>ortant section of 
HindQs, were par exceUtmcc the Gentiles, 
and their language the Gentile lan- 
guage. Besides those two sjiecific senses 
Gentio was sometimes used for heathen 
in general. Thus in F. M. Pinto : 

A very famous Corsair w'ho was called 
Hininiilau, a Chinese by nation, and who 
from a Qentio as he was, hod a little time 
since turned Moor . . Ch. L. 


a.— 

1548. The Jtetigiosos of this territory 
spend so largely, and give such great alms 
at the cost of your. Highness's administra- 
tion that it dis|K>ses of a good part of the 
funds .... I believe indeed they do all 
this in real zeal and sincerity . . . but I 
think it might be reduced a half, and all for 
the better ; for there are some of them who 
often try to make (bristians by force, and 
worry the Gentoos {jentios) to such a degree 
that it drives the jwpulation away.*' — 
SinLOo liotelko, Cartas, 35. 

15fiS. “ . . . . Among the O entiles 
(Gentios) Kilo is as much as to say ‘King.’ ” 
— Garcia, f. 35 h. 

„ “ This ambergris is not so highly 
v'alued among the M(K)rs, but it is very 
highly prized among the Gentiles.” — lb., 
f. 14. 

1.582. “A gentile .... w'hose name 
was Canaca.’’— trans. by N. L., 
f. 31. 

1588. Tu a letter of this year to the Vice- 
roy, the King (Pliilip 11.) says he “under- 
stands the Gentios are much the Ixist per- 
sons t«» wliom to farm the af/ainlefias (cus- 
toms, &c.), paying well and regularly, and 
it does not seem contrary to camui-law to 
htrm to tl>em, l)ut on this he will consult 
the learned.”— Ill Arch. Fort. Orient., fasc. 3, 
135. 

c. 1010. “Ils (les Portugais) oxercont 
onlinairement de, stunblaliles cruautez lors 
<iu'ils Hortent eu troiipi>e le long des costes, 
bruslans et saceageans ces ])auures Gentils 
qiii lie desirent (pie leur bonne grace, et 
leur amitie, mais ils n’eii ont }»as plus de 
pitid pourcela.” — Mocqnct, 349. 

1030. “ . . . which Gentiles are of two 

sorts . . . first the purer Gentiles . . . or 
else the inqmre or vneleaue 6rc/U/hvf , , . . 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort of 
l)eoplc, called the Coute,” — U. Lord^ 
Display, &c., 85. 

1073. “The finest Dames of the Gen- 
tnes disdainetl ii(>t to carry Water on their 
Heads.”— /V//fr, 117. 

,, “Gentues, the Portuguese idhmi 
for Gentiles, are the Aborigines.” — Ib. 27. 

1683. “This morning a Gentoo sent 
by Bulchund, Goveniour of Hugly and 
dasHum bazar, marie complaint to me that 
Mr. ('harnock did shamefully — to yc great 
scandall of our Nation — keep a Gentoo 
wtunan of his kindred, which he has had 
these 19 j^ears.” — Hedges, Dec. 1. 

,, “ The ceremony used by these 

Gentu’s in their sicknesse is very strange ; 
they bring y® sick person ... to y® brinke 
of y« River Ganges, on a Cott . . .^’‘^HedgeSi 
May 10. 

In Stevens’s Trans, of Faria y Sousa 
(1695) the Hindus are still called Gentiles. 
And it would seem that the English form 
Gentoo did not come into general use till lato 
in the 17th century. 
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1767. ** In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey you must at least 
have a Smattering of the Laroiage . . . The 
original Language of this Countrey (or at 
least the earliest we know of) is the Ben- 
gala or Gentoo ; this is commonly 8ix)ken 
in all parts of the Countrey. But the 
]x»litest Lanj^age is the Mooi*a or Mussul- 
mans, and rersian,”— Letter of James 
BenneU. 

1772. “ It is customary with the Gentoos, 
as soon as thejr have acquired a moderate 
fortune, to dig a pond.” — Tcignmoath^ 
Mem., i. 36. 

1774. “When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gentoos, came on 
hoard in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.” — Forrest, V. to N, Guinea^ 16!>. 

1776. “A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordi- 
nations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translati<m, made from the Original written 
in the Shanskrit Language. London, 
Printed in the Year 177(5.” (Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Brassey llalhed.) 

1775. “The ]ieculiar jt.atience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to busi- 
ness, and the peculiar cheaimess of all 
])roductions eitlier of commerce or of neces- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
an<l complicated system of accounts whiith 
exist in the universe.”— Orwu*, ii. 7 (Kc- 
l»rint). 

1781. “ They (Syrian C'hristians of Tra- 

viiiicore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in tenquiral 
concerns by the bishoj) of Angamala.” — 
(iihhon, ch. xlvii. 

1784. “(\vpt.ain Francis Swain Ward, 
of the Madras ^Establishment, whose paint- 
ings and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, 
&c., are well known.” — In Scton-Kari', 
i. 31. 

1785. “I found this large concounso of 
l)eople were gathered to see a Gentoo woman 
bum herself with her husband.” — AtChan- 
dernagore, in ^eton-Kai'r, i. 90. 

1 , “ The original inhabitants of India 

arc called Gentoos.” — Carraccioli's Life of 
6Vnv, i. 122. 

180,3. Per ef/rivr. O mine is an accom- 
modating palate, hostess. I have swal- 
lowed burgundy with the French, hollands 
y ith the Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, Hh>c- 
juice with an Englishman, and water with 
a simple Gentoo.” — Culman's John Bally i. 
fee. 1. 

1807. “ I was not iirepared for the entire 
nakedness of the Gentoo inhabitants.” — 
Lord M into in India, 17. 

b— 

1648. “The Heathen who inhabit the 
Kingdom of Golconda, and are spread all 
over India, are called Jentives.”— Fan 
Twisty 59. 


1 * Their Language they call gene- 
* ‘ * peculiar Name of their 
»l>oech IS TVfinsra.”— Fi’^cr, 33. 


168Jk “Thursday, 21st June . . . The 
Hon. Comiiany having sent us a Law with 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first l>e translated intt> Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moores, and iiro* 
claimed solemnly by lx*at of dnim.” — 
Madras Con saltation y\\\ Wheeler, i. 1^. 

1710. “ Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
Oajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept by the Town t\micoply for 
that purpose.”— In Wheeler, ii. 314. 

1726. “ The proper vem.ocular here (Gob 

conda) is the Gentoos [Jentiefs) or Tel- 
lingaas.” — Valentijn, Chor. 37. 

1801. ^ “The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer for the Gedt‘d 
Districts, for even . . . the most ( 'anariuo 
part of^ them understand Gentoo.”- -r. 
Muni'Oy in Li/f, i. 321. 

1807. “A Grammar of the Gentoo Ian - 
gu.age, as it is underst(»od and siH>ken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-west Will’d of Madr.'is. By a CMvil 
Servant under the IVesidency of Fort St. 
George, many yoiirs resident in the Northern 
(3rcars. Miidras. 1807.” 

1817. The third grammar of the Telugu 
language, ]mblished in this year, is calloii a 
* Gentoo Griimmar.’ 

1837. “ 1 nieiin to .’imus(‘ mys(*lf with 
learning Gentoo, and have bnmghtaMoon- 
shee with me. Gentoo is tln^ language of 
this ]>art of the country (Godavery delta), 
and one of the i)rettiest of all the dialects.” 

- LeWrs from Madras, 189. 

Ghaut, B. Hind, ijliut. 

a. A laiiding-])lac(i ; a ])ath of 
descent to a nv('r ; the ])hic(^ of a 
ferry, &c. Also a quay or the like. 

b. A ])atb of descent from a moun- 
tain ; a mountain jiass ; and hence 

C., n.]>. The mountain ranges iiarnllol 
I to tin; western and c sash ;rn coasts of the 
I Peninsula, tlirougli which the (jlidts or 
! passes lead from tlm tahlo-lauds above, 
i down to the c.orist and lowlands. It 
I is probable tliat foreigners hearing 
those tracts sjiokcn of ros])cctively as 
tho country above and the country 
below tho GhrUs (see Balaghaut) wore 
led to regard tlio word Oh tits as a 
proper name of the mountnin range it- 
self, or (like Do Barros below) as a 
word, signifying ranne. And this is in 
analogy with many other cas(;s of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has been tiansbjrrod to 
tho mountain chain, or where tho word 
for ‘ a pass * has been mistaken for a 
word for ‘ mountain range, ^ The 
proiier sense of tho word is well illus- 
trated from Sii’ A. Wellesley, under b. 

a.— 

1809. “The dandi/s there took to their 
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paddles, and keeping the beam to the cur- 
rent the whole way, contrived to land us 
at the destined girnt”— JW. Vaientia, L 
185. ’ " 

1824. ** It is really a very large place, 

and rises from the river in an ainphi- 
th^tral form .... with many very fine 
ghats descending to the water’s edge.” — 
Beher, i. 1G7. 

b. - 

c. 1315. “In 17 more days they arrived 
at Gurganw. During these 17 (lays the 
Ohats were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the hills, wliere 
even the eloj)hantH became nearly invisible.” 
•^Amir Khmrii, in Elliot^ hi. 80. 


and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward-sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity ...” 

1623. “We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain-( range) which the people of 
the countv call Gat, and which traverses 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
of India which ]>rojects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west bv the Ocean, or Sea of Goa.” 
— P. ddhi Valh, ii. 32. 

1673. “The Mountains here are one 
continued ridge .... and are all along 
called Oaot.”~Fry(T, 187. 


This passage ilhiatratos liew the 
transition from b to c ootuimul. The 
Ohat» boro meant are not a range of 
mmin tains so called, but, as th<^ con- 
text shows, tlie passes among tlie Vind- 
hya and SatpQra hills. 

Compare the two following, in which 
‘ down the ghauU ’ and ‘ down the 
j>a68(i» ’ moan exactly the same thing, 
though to many people the former ex- 
pression will suggest ‘ (low’ll through a 
range of mountains called the Ghauts.’ 

1803. “ The enemy are down the ghauts 
in great consteniation .” — Wdlhyitony ii. 
882. 

„ ” The enemy have fled northward, 

and are getting down the passes as fast as 
they can.” — M, EfphimUtu<‘ in Life by 
ColefmtokVy i. 71. 

1820. “Though it was still raining, I 
walked uj) the Bohr Ghat, four miles and a 
half, to C’aiidaulah.” — lltber. ii. 130, ed. 
1844. 

That is, UJ) one of the PasHes, from which 
Kuro|)oans called the mountains themselves 

“ the Ghauts.” 

C.-~ 

1553. “ The most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by agenoric 
apMllation, because it has no iiroper name, 
0^ Gate, which is as much as to say 
iSffrra.” — I)c Barrogy Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 
vii. 

1561. “This Serra is called Gate.” — 
Correoy Lethdany ii. 2, 56. 

15^ “The Cuncamy w'hich is the land 
jBkirting the sea, u[i to a lofty range which 
they call Gnate.” — (ikircia, f. 34 b. 

1573. 

** Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 

Do pe do qual ))oquena quantidade 

Se estende hua fralda estreita, que com- 
bate 

Do mar a natural ferocidade . . 

Canwes, vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton : 

The country-i>eople call this range the 

Ghaut, 


1685. ** On les appelle, montagnes de 

Gatte, e’est comme qui diroit montagnes do 
montagnes, Uditc en langue du i»ays ne 
signifiant autre chose (pie montagne” 
(((uite wTong). —Ribetn'Oy Cegfav (Fr.Transl. ), 
p. 4. 

1727. “The great Rains and Dews that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country.” — A. 
Ham. i. 282. 

1702. “ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye C(»imtry) is level Land the Mould scarce 
HO deep as in Englami. . . As you make 
use of every exiMvlient to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in tlieirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds.” — MB, 
Letter of J(nttes Jtcnndly March 21st. 

1820. “I’he mountains are nearly the 
same height .... with the average of 
Welsh mountains . • ; • In one respect, 
and only one, the Ghats have the advan- 
tage, — their precipices are higher, and the 
outlines of the hills consequently bolder.” 
—HikTy ii. 130, ed. 1844. 

Ghee, s. Boiled butter; the uni- 
versal medium of cookery throughout 
India, supplpng the phice occupied by 
oil in Southern Europe, and more. The 
word is ghly from Sausk. yhrlta, A 
short but explicit account of the mode 
of preparation will be found in 
the English Cy€lo2>aedia (Arts and 
Sciences), s.v. 

c. 1590. “Most of them (Akbar’s ele- 
phants) get 5 s.(ers) of sugar, 4 s. of ghi, mid 
half a ^nan of rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, &c.” — Aln^i-Akbarly i. 130. 

1673. “ They wall drink milk, and boil’d 
Butter, which they call Ghe.” — Fryer, 33. 

1783. “ In most of the prisons [of Hyder 
’Ali] it was the custom to celebrate parti- 
cular days, when the funds admitted, with 
the luxury of plantain fritters, a draught 
of sherbet, sma a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, * My wife 
has ta’en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encor^ .... It was reports to 
the Eelledar (see XilUdar) that the pn- 
soners said and simg throughout the ni^ht 
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of nothing but ghee . . . The Kelledar, 
certi^ that discoveries had been made re- 
gtutding his malversations in'that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate 
their secrecy, by causing an abundant 
supply of this unaccustomed luxury to be 
thenceforth placed within the reach of 
their farthing purchases.” — WUks, Hist. 
Sketches^ ii. 154. 

1785. “The revenues of the city of 
Decca .... amount annually to two 
kherore, pr^Kieediiig from the customs and 
duties levied on ghee.” — Camcciolli^ L. of 
Clive, i. 172. 

1817. “The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee.” — Mill, 
Hist., i. 410. 


GMlzaiy n.p. Ono of the most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, occupying 
the high plateau north of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Sulimani mountains, 
and north to the Kabul River. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of last contuiy, and for a 
time possessed the throno of Ispahan. 
The following paragraph occurs in the 
article Afghanistan, in the 9th od. of 
the Kiiei/c. IJriian,, 1874 (i. 235^, 
written by one of the authors of this 
book : 


“It is remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
place in the Ghilzai country” {i.e. the 
country now occupied by the Ghilzaia, or 
nearly so) “ a people called Khilijis, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to which belonged 
a famous family of Dehli Kings, The pro- 
bability of the identity of the KhilijiB and 
OhilzaiB Is obvious, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans; 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 


Nor has the writer since evei 
been able to go into it. But whilsi 
he has never regarded the suggestior 
as more than a probable one, he haj 
seen no reason to reject it. lie maj 
add that on starting the idea to Sii 
Heniy^ Rawlinson (to whom it soemec 
iiew), a high authority on such a (lues 
tion, though he would not accept it, h( 
®iiade a candid remark to the effect thai 
the Ghilzais had undoubtedly a von 
Turk-like aspect. 

A belief in this identity was, as w’f 
^ve recently noticed, entertained bj 
the traveller Charles Masson, as ij 
in a passage extracted below 
^d It has also been maintained bj 
Beiiew, in his Itacei 


All the accounts of the Ghilzais in- 
dicate great differences between them 
and the other tribes of iVfghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial assi- 
milation of a Turki tribe in the course 
of centuries to the Afghans who sui’- 
round them, and the couse(|^uont 
assumption of a quasi-Afghan geiiea- 
log}'. Wo do not find that Mr. El- 
phinstone makes any explicit reference 
to the question now before us. But 
two of the notes to his History (5th 
ed., p. 322 and 384) seem to indicate 
that it was in his mind. In the 
latter of these ho says: “ The Ixliiljis 
.... though Turks by descent . . . 
had boon so long settled among the 
Afghans that tln^y had almost become 
identified with that people; but they 
jirobably mixed more with other nati» )ns, 
or at least witli their Tiirki brethren, 
and would be more civilized than the 
generality of Afghan mountaineers.” 
The learned and eminently judicious 
William Erskino was also inclined to ac- 
cept the identity of the two tribes, doubt- 
ing (but perha])s noinllessly,) whether 
the Khiliji had been roallv of Turk! 
race. We have not been a))le to meet 
with any translated author who men- 
tions both Khiliji and Ghilzai. In the 
following quotations all the earlier refer 
to Khiliji, and the later to Ghilzai. 
Attention may be called to th(5 expnjs- 
sions in the quotation from Zlauddln 
Barni, as indicating some great diffe- 
rence botwoon the Turk proper and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Baber again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate that by his time the Gliilzais 
were regarded as an Afgh.an clan. 


c. 940. “Hajjjij hatl delegated ’Abdar- 
ahman ibn Mahomme<l il)n al-AHh’.ath to 
ajUtaii, Bost, and llukhaj (Arachosia) to 
lake war on the Turk tribes diffused in 
liose regions, and who arc known as Ghflz 
nd l^ulj. . .” — Mas'wil, v. 302. 
c. 950. “ The Khalaj is a Turki triU?, 
kich in ancient times migrated into the 
ountry that lies between India and the 
•arts of Sijist.=in beyond the (;dinr. Ihey 
re a pastoral people and resenible the Turks 
a their natural characteristics, their dr^^s 
nd their language,” — Jstalifiri, from Jlo 
loeje’s Text, p. 245. 

c. 1030. “The Afghdna and EuUii 
aving submitted to him (Sabakti^in), he 
dmitted thousands of them .. 
anks of his armies. — Al^ Utln, in Ellwi, 
i. 24. 

c 1150 “The Khfikhs (read Khilij) are 
eople of Turk race, who, from an early 
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dftte invaded thia country (I)ftwar--on the | 
banks of the Helmand), and whose dwellings | 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of (Ihaur and of Western 
Sijistan. They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry : they 
all have the as[)ect of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their arms and manner of making 
war. They are pacific people, doing and 
thinking no evil.” — Edri»i^ i. 457. 

12^. “At the same time JaUlu-d din 
(Khilji), who was 'Ariz-i tmmdiik (Muster- 
master-general), had gone to Bah^rpiir, 
attended by a body r>f his relations and 
frietids. Here he held a muKter and in- 
spection of the forces. He came of a race 
different from that of the 'J’urks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as belonging to the numljer of 
their friends. . . . The iHiople high and 
low .... were all troubled ny the ambi- 
tion of the KhilJiB, and were strongly op- 
IKjsod to .TahUu-(i din’s obtaining thi^ cr<»wn 
.... Sultiiu daliUu-d din h^iroz Khilji 
ascended the tlirone in the . . . year 088 h. 

, . . . The peojde of the city (of Dehlil 
hod for 80 years Iwen governed by sovereigns 
of Turk extraction, and were averse to the 
«ucces8i(jn of the Khiljis .... they were 
struck with admiration and amazement at 
seeing the Khiljis oecut)ying the throne of 
the Turks, and woiulered how the throne 
had jiassed from the one to the other.” . . . 
— EUiu-d'din Barui, in EINot, hi. 134-13(5. 

14th cent. The contimiator of liiish- 
Iduddin enumerates among tlie tribes oceu- 
I tying the country whicli we now call 
AfKliaiiistan, GhHri«, Hmtwhs NiffudarU, 
Bejzis, Khilij, Balnch and Afghans. See 
j^otkes ct Extraitify xiv. 404, 

c. 1507. “ I set out from Kribul for the 
puqMise of jtlundering and beating uj) the 
quarters of the Ohiljis ... a good farsang 
from the (Biilji cam)), wo observed a black- 
ness, which w'as either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inoxTterienced men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
len^h checked their speed. When five or 
six thousand men set out on a pillaging 
party, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
^cipline. ... A minaret of skulls w^as 
erected of the heads of these Afghans.”— 
Baher^ l>p. 220, 221; see also jt. 225. 

1842. The Oliiyi tribes occupy the 
princi]>al portion of the country between 
KiindahifrandGhaznf. They are, moreover, 
the most numerous of the Afghan tribes, 
and if united under a caitable chief might 
. . . become the most itow'erful . . , 'Iney 
are bravo and warlike, but have a ^eriiness 
of disposition amounting to ferocity. . . . 
^me of the inferior Ghiljfs are so violent 
in their intercourse with strangers that they 
con scarcely be considered in the light of 
human beings, while no language can des- 
cribe the terrors of a transit through their 
country, or the indignities which have to be 
endured .... 


“The Ghiljis, although considered, and 
calling themselves, Afgh&ns, and moreovar 
employing the Pash^, or Afghan dialect» 
are undoubtedly a mixed race. 

“The name is evidently a modification or 
comiption of Klialjl or xQiilBjf, that of a 
great Turki tribe mentioned by Sherifudin 
in his history of Taimtir. . . — (7A Mas- 
son, Nnrr, of various Journey &c. ii. 284, 
20(5, 207. 

1854. “ The Ghdri was^ succeeded 1^ the 
Khilji dynasty ; also said to be of Turki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghan race; and it maybe doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afghiins.” — 
ErskinCt Bdber and ffumdyun, i. 404. 

1880. “As a race the Ghilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many resitects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan ... the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowdands to the highlands wdth their families 
and flocks, and easily itortable black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufticture cari^ets, felts, 
&c., f«)r domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
are a remarkably fine nice .... but they 
are a very barbarous iteo) tie, the pastoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces- 
sively savage and vindictive. 

“Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai-clans are 
almost wffiolly engaged in the^ carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, ana 
the northern States of Central Asia, and have 
been so for many centuries.”— of 
Afyhanistany by BeUev)^ p. 103. 

Ghoul, s. Ar. gliid, P. ghol, A 
goblin, c/iTTovo-a, or man -devouring 
demon, ospecially haunting wilder- 
nesses. 

c. 70. “ In the deserts of Affricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* appear- 
ing in the shaite of men and women; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantasticaU 
illusions.”— Pf my, by Ph. Holland, vii. 2. 

c. 940. “The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghtll and their trans- 
[ formations .... The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the Ghfll are ass's feet ; • • • 
These Ghnl appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road ; the traveller taking 
them for sftme of their companions followed 
them, but the GhOl led them astray, and 
caused them to lose their way.”— Jlfos’wdb 
iii. 314 seqq. 

(There is much more after the copious 
and higgledy-piggledy Plinian fashion of 
this WTiter.) 

c. 1420. “ In exitu deserti . • • ; 

mirandam dicit contigisse. Nam cum circiter 
mediam noctem quiescentes magno mur- 

* There is no justifleation for this word in the 
Latin. 
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mux^ str^pituque ftudito Buspicarentur 
omnes, Aralbes praedones ad se spoliandos 
venire .... viderunt pliufimas eqiiitum 
ttirmas transeuntium .... Plures qui id 
antea viderant» daemoues (ghfllB, no doubt) 
esse per desertum vi^antes aaaeruero.”— 
Nic- Contij in Poggio^ iv. 

1814. “The Afghauns believe each of 
the numerous solitudes in the mountains 
and desarts of their country to be inhabited 
^ a lonely daemon, whom they call the 
Ghoollee Beeabaun (the Gonle or Spirit of 
the Waste) ; they represent him as a gigantic 
and frightful spectre, who devours any 
passenger w’hom chance may bring within 
his haunts.” — Elphimtoney Caubulf ed. 183y, 
i. 291. 

Ghurry, Gurree, s. Hind. /y/iari. A 
clepsydra orwater-instruiucnt for mea- 
suring time, consisting of a floating 
cup with a small hole in it, adjusted 
so that it fills and sinks in a fixed 
time; also the gong on which the 
time so indicate(l is struck. This 
latter is proj^crly (jharii/dL Hence 
also a clock or watch; also tho GOth 
part of a day and night, equal there- 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom tho space of time indicated by 
the clei)sydra just mentioned, and was 
called a gharl. But in Anglo-Indian 
usage, tho word is employed for ‘ an 
hour.’ 

(Ancient). Tlie magistrate, having era- 
nluyed the first four Ghurries of the day in 
■ bathing and jirjiying, .... shall sit upon 
the Judgment Seat.” — Code of the Oentoo 
Lgwh (Halhed, 1770), 104. 

KvlS. “First they take a great Pot of 
WattT .... and putting therein a little 
Pot (this lesser pot having a small hole in 
the bottoine of it), tho water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they stiike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
streak maketh a very great 80 un<l ; this 
Htn>ok <»r i)arcell of time they call a Gooute, 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 8 

f rees make a Par, which Par* is three 
ours by our accompt.” — TT. Bruton, in 
HakL V. 51. 

1709. “ Or un gari est une de leurs heures, 
mais (lui est bien petite en comparaison des 
notres ; car elle irest quo de vingt-neuf mi- 
nutes et environ quarante-trois secondes.”(?) 
—Lfttres Edif. xi. 233. 

1785. “ We have fixed the Cosft at G,000 
which distance must be travelle«l by 
in a Ghurry and a half .... 
fk* ® are not delivered according to 

this jnXe .... you must flog the Hur- 
belonging to you.”— Letters, 

8. The original of this 

^PoAr, u. a watch ; or fourth part of the 


word belongs to tho Dravidian tongues; 
Malavalini, hiadi ; Tolugu, 

Tamil, from v. kimt, ‘ to bo 

hollow ; ” and the original moaning is 

basin or pot, as opposed to a fiat 
dish. In Malabar tho word is a])plied 
to^ a vessel rosoiubliug a (*offoo-pot 
unthout a handle, used to drink from. 
But ill tho Bombay dialect of Hind, 
and in Anglo-Indian usage cfirnii moans 
a wash-hand basin of tiniioil copper, 
such as is in common use there (see 
under Chillumchee). 

15(51. “. . . guindis of gold . . 

Correa, Lendas, ll. i. 218. 

1582. “ Afti‘r this the Capitaino Generali 
commanded to discharge theyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in tlio whiche was bouiul 
store of rich Mercluumdizc*, and amongst tho 
same those i)eocos following : 

“ Foure great Guyndes of silver. ...” 

Castaneda, by N. L., f. 10(5. 

1813. “ At the Knglish tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white coi)per. " — 

Or. Memoirs, ii. 397. 

1851. “ . . . a tinnt'd bason, called a 

gendee. . . - Burton, Seinde, or the Vii' 

hapjof Valle tj, i. (I. 

Gingall, Jinjall, s. II. janjdl, a 
svdvel or w^ull ])iece ; ii word of uncor- 
taiii origin. It is in use witli Euro- 
peans in China also. 

1818. “ There is but one gun in the fort, 
but there is much and good sniinng from 
matchlocks and gingalB,and four Europeans 
have been woundcil.” — Eljdtinstone, Life, ii. 
31. 

1829. “The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long gi^alls, which 
kill a mile off.” — Shipp's Memoirs, iii. 40. 

Gingeli, Gingelly, &c. The com- 
mon trade nanio for tho seed and oil 
of Hesamum indivunt, v. oricntalc. 
There is a Hind, and Mahr. form 
jivjaH, but most probably this also is a 
trade name introduced by tho Portu- 
guese; Tho word appears tr) bo 
Arabic al-juljulan, wliich was pro- 
nounced in Spain al-joujolin,* whorico 
Spanish nijoujoli, Italian (jiwjgiolino, 
zerzelino, etc., P(ntug. ffirfjclivi, zir- 
zelim, &c., Pr. jugeoline. &c., in tho 
Philippine Islands a jon joli. The pro- 
per Hind, name is til. 

1510. “ Much grain grows here (at Zeila) 
oil in great iiuuntity, made not from 
olives, but from zerzalino.”-- Kar^Acwa, 
86 . 


* Dozy £ Ell fjrlminn, 140-7. 
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1552. “ There is a mat amount of ger- 
gelisx.” — CanianJicda^ 

1599. “. . . Gyle of Zeieline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very K'ood to eate, 
or to fry fish withal.”— C*. Frcderickc, ii. 
358. 

1600. “ They iKjrfornied certain anoint- 
injjH of the whole htniy, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-nut, rir of gergelim.” — 
Gouvm^ f. 39, 

c. 1010. “ I’achetav de ce jsusson frit 

en Thuile de gerselin ( [w^tite seinence 
comnie naneU* dont ils font hiiile)qui cst de 
tres-niaiivaiH t'ou.st.” — Movinnt^ 232. 

c, 1001. “ La jfcnte jiiii bassa adopra 

un’altro olio di cerb> seme detto Telselin, 
che i* iina H|H‘zie del di setanm, ed e ahjuanto 
ainarognolo.” — Viaij. tlrl J\ Gio. Grueber^ 
in Tb frauds VinHujm I)iv(‘rn. 

1073. “ J)ra;^ones de Sous.sanjo on j^raine 

de Oeorgeline.” - Apjj. to Journal dWnt. 
Gal land, ii. 200. 

ir»7.5. “Also niucli Oil <»f SiHaniox or 
Jnjoline is tliere ex]»reHH<id, and exported 
thence.” — T. HGdcn, Vvrmerliikx 
breuli, HI. 

1720. “ From Orixa are imported hither 

(Pulecat), witli much i)rofit, ihiddy, also 
. . . Gingeli-seed Oil . . . .” — VaUutiJu, 
fVmr. 14. 

,, “ An evil people, ifold, a drum, a 

wild horse, an ill conditione<l w<»man, 
supar-cane, Gergelim, a llellale (or culti- 
vator) without foresij'ht— all these must be 
wrmijrht sorely to iriake them of any jjo(»d.” 
— Native AjK)i>hthe} 7 mK translated in Va- 
Icntijn, V. {Ccf/lon) 390. 

1727. “The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con- 
tinually squirting' gingerly Oyl at one 
another.”— A. Nam. i. 12H. 

1S07. “The oil chiefly used here, b()th 
for food and unpfuent, is that of Smimum, 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil.” 
— F. JJnvhanan, Mtmnr, &c. i. 8. 

1874. “We know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, which Koxburgh remarks 
xvas (as it is now) in common use among 
Eur(q)eans.”— iC* Fli(cki(fn\ 426. 

1875. “ Oils, Jinjili or Til . . . '^—Tahlc 

of Vnstonu impoml on Imports into 

JB. India, up to 1875. 

1876. “ There is good reason for believing 
that a considerable ]>ortion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
nut, oil of India, for be-sides large exj^orts 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, ai*e exi^orted annually 
from the south of India to France, where 
their oil is cxi)resscd, and finds its w.ay into 
the market, jus olive oil.” -ISiwpl. Jtrport on 
tStupplif of Drtajs to India, by Dr. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1876. 

Ginger, S. The root of Zinfpher offi- 
cinati , lloxl). AVe got this word from 
the Arabic :.dnjulll, 8 p, tujcnyibre (af- 


zdajaUl), Port, gingihre, Latin zingiber 
Ital. zenzero, gengiovo, and many other 
old forms. 

The Sanskrit name is srihgavera, 
])rofossedly connected with sri/iga, ‘ a 
hom,* from the antler-liko form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro- 
duced word shaped by this imaginary 
ehunologj'. Though ^?inger is culti- 
vated all over India, from tlio Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 
(d* that province (Malayalam) green 
ginger is called inchi and inchi-ver, from 
inchi, ‘root.’ Inchi wjis probably in 
an («irlicr form of the language sihchi 
or chihchi, as we find it in (Amareso 
still stlnii, which is ijorhaps tlie true 
origin of the Hind, sonih for ‘dry 
ginger.’ 

It would appear that the Arabs, 
misled bj^ the form of tlio name, attri- 
buted '^(injahll or zinjalll, or ginger, 
to the coast of Zinj or Zanzibar ; for 
it would scorn to bo ginger which 
some Arabic writers speak of as 
‘the plant of Zinj.’ Thus a poet 
(juotod by Kazwlnl enumerates among 
tile products of Indiji the shajrrd-Zdnij 
or ArlivrZingitana, along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel, t'ce. (see Gilde- 
mcistcr^ 2i<S). And Abiilfeda says also : 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj ” (Cfcog. bj^ Reinaud, i. 257). In 
Marino 8anudo’s map of the world 
also (c. 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zinziher with Zinj. AVo do not 
indeed find ginger spoken of jis a pro- 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
though Ikirbosa says a large cpiantity 
was produced in Mjidagascar, and Var- 
tliema says the like of the Comoro 
Islands. 

c. A. I). 65. “ Giuffer (Zc-yryi^epi?) 18 a special 
kind of plant, ijromiced for the most part 
in Tro);lodytic Arabia, where they use the 
{'reeii plant in many ways, as we do rue 
(iryiyavov), boiling it and mixing it with 
drinks and stews. The roots are small, 
like those of cyperus, w'hitish, and peppery 
to the taste ana smell . . . ” — Dioscorides, 
ii. cap. 189. 

c. A.D. 70. “This pepper of all kinds is 
most biting and sharpe .... The blacke 
is more kindly and pleasant .... Many 
have taken Ginger (which some call Zim- 
biperi and others Ziagiberi) for the root of 
that tree ; but it is not so, although in tast 
it somewhat resembleth j^pjier .... A 


* “ RTieede says : * Etiain iii sylvis et desertis re- 
lK*ritiir’ {Uort. Mai. xi. 10). Thit I am not awaiv 
t>f any botanist having found it wil<l. I susiHJct 
that no one has looked for it .” — Sir J. D. Hooker. 
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pound of Ginger is commonly sold at Rome calico, tho term was ono oriffinatinsr in 
for 6 deniers. . . P^my, by Ph. Holland, the Indian trade. 


xil 7. ^ 

c. 620^30. “ And therein shall they be I 
given to drink of a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebu. , . — The Koran-, 

ch. Ixxvi. (by Sale). 

c. 940. ‘ ‘ Andalusia iKJssesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines .... They ex- 
j)ort from it also saffrcm, and roots of jjrmger 
(? ’arQk al-zanjabll).’’— i. 307. 

1298. ‘ ‘ Good ginger (ffengibre) also grows 
here (at Coilum, see Quilon), and it is known 
by the same name of Coilamin, after the 
country.”— iUTftrco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 22. 

c. 1343. “Giengiovo si h di pin maniere, 
cioe belledi, e coIomOino, e micchim, e detti 
nonii portan«> per le contrade, onde sono 
nati ispezialinente il cohmihino e il micchino^ 
che priinieramcnte il belledi nasce in molte 
contrade dell’ India, e il colombino nasce 
nel Isola del Coloint)o d’ India, ed ha la 
scorza sua piana, e delicata, e cenerognola ; 
e il niicchino vieno dalle contrade del Mecca 
. . . . e ragiona che il biiono giengiovo dura 
Imono 10 anni,” &;c. — Pajolotti, in Della 
Dccimrt, iii. 3G1. 

c. 1420. “ His in regionibiis (Malabar) 
gingiber oritur, (piod belledi (see under 
country), pvbeli et nc/i* vulgo appellatur. 
.Radices sunt arborum duorum cubitorum 
nltitudine, foliis magnis instar enulae,t 
duro cortice, veluti arundinum nidices, 
(piae fructum te^^uiit ; ex eis extrahitur gin- 
giber, quod iniinistum cineri, ad solem<iue 
ex]K>situm, triduo exsiccatur.” — N. Conti, 
in Pofjfjio. 

Io80. In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zenzeri da buli (i)resumably from 

Babul, q.v.) 

,, niordaci 

,, Mecchini 

,, beledi 

Zenzero C(»ndito in giaga (preserved 

in jaggery? q.v.) -Gas- 
jtaro Balhi, f . .54. 


Gingerly, S. A coin mentioned as 
])ussing in Arabian ports by Milhtmi, 
1 . NT, 91. "\Ve caimut trace its country 
or ]>ro]).jr name. 


Gingham, s. A kind of stuff, de- 
liiied in the Draper^ 8 Dictitniary as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
being woven. The Indian ginghams 
wore api>arently sometimes of cotton 
inixt with some other material. The 
origin oi this word is obscure, and has 
bo(m the subject of many suggestions, 
i hough it has long passed into the 
J*aigli.sh language, it is on the whole 
iu<jst probable that, like chintz and 


hills.” JVeZi is also reat 
"I'r'r T ! ^ ^ ®®ly* Mount. Tiie Eh 

® by Barbosa (j). l»:i0). 


i Elecain]»aiic. 


We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Ijittro, from 
“ Ouimjamo, ville do Bivtagno, ou il v 
a des fabriipios do tissus.” This is 
also allogovl, indeed, in the Knetfv. 
Britannicn, 8th odu., which states, 
under the name of Criiiiigainp, that 
there are in tliat town manufactures of 
yinyhams, to which the town gives its 
name. Wo may observe that thi> ])ro- 
ductioiis of Guingaini), and of tlu> (Vdes- 
du-Nord generally, ai*(^ of linen, a 
manufacture dating from the loth cen- 
tury. If it (‘ould be shown that yiny- 
ham was either originally ajipliod to 
linen fabri<*.s, or that tlie word occurs 
before the Indian trader began, wo 
should bo more willing to admit tlio 
French etymology as ])ossil)l(\ 

The Penny (hielopaedia snggivsts a 
derivation from yninyois, ‘awry.’ 
“The variegated, strij>od, and crossed 
patternsmay have snggijstiMl the n.ame. ” 

“ Civilis,” a (M)iT(\s])()ndent of Nolen 
and Queries, assigns the word to an 
Indian bwm, yin-yhuni, a stuff which hf> 
alleges to bo in universal ustj by llin ln 
women, and a name wliich h(‘ con- 
sb’.ntly found, wlieu in judicial em- 
ployment in Upper India, to be used in 
inventoriivs of stoliui pro])orty and tbo 
like {N. and Q,, scr. v., vol. ii. dliO, and 
vol. iii. 30). He mentions Jilso that in 
Sir G. Wilkinson’s Eyypt, the word is 
ascribed to an E'j:y])tian origin. 

The alii ‘god Hind, word is unknown 
to iis and to th(‘ dictionarie-s ; if uh(mI 
as Cirilis believes, it was almost cer- 
tainly bori'owed from the English term. 

It is likely enough that the woi'd 
came from the Archipidago. Jans/’s 
Javanese Diet, gives “ yln.yya.ny, a sort 
of striped or ch(;c,([uored JOast Indian 
lijnwand,^" the last word being a])j)li€* 1 
to cotton as well as linen stuffs, equi- 
valent to Freiicli toile. The xovhyiny- 
yang in Javan oso is given as meaning 
‘ to separate, to go away,’ but this 
seems to throw no light on the 
matter ; nor can we connect tlic* name 
with that of a plaiN? on tlm iKU‘th(3rn 
coast of Sumatra, a Httb; E. of Achocn, 
which we have seen AVTitten (iiiujham 
(see Bennett's Wander t n<p, ii. o, G, also 
Elmore, Dtrcet(tr-j fo holt a and China 
Seas, 1802, pp. This jdaco 

appears proniiuontlv as ft my am. in a 
chart by W. Herbert, 17r>2. Finally 
Bluteaii gives the following: 
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Ottingam* So in some parts of 
the Kingdom (Portugal) they call the 
excrement of the Silkworm, llnmhicin 
excrernentum. GuillgaO* A certain stulf 
which is made intho teiTitf)rics of the 
Mogol. Beiranu'S, guingOeHS, Cane- 
quiSf &c. (^Godivho, Viutjr.in da ludia^ 
44).” Wilson gives kimUia as the 
Tamil ocpiivalont of (jiutflutm, and 
perhaps intends to suggest tliat it is the 
original of this word. The Tamil J )ic!t. 
gives “ kindan, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth, stnped or checpiered,” 

c. 1507. CcHare Federiei Hays tliero were 
at Tana many wcaverH who made “ onnrifini 
e gingani di lana u <li liombaso ^dn^hanis 
of wool and Jlamtisio, iii. 387 c. 

1602. “ Witli thesft they to 

Arakan, and took |nHsos.jion of two isletK 
which stood at tlic entrance, where they 
immediat«*ly hmnd on the heach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a bi»\- with some 
ginghanii (</n/jo/Mrs) in it.”--y>r f 'owfo, Dec. 
iV. liv. iv. cap. 10. 

101.5. “Captain f^Kik is of opinion that 
the jginghams, both white- and ])rowne, 
whicn yow sent will ]>rove. a «„^ood com- 
modity in the Kiiif^iMtf Sliaslinnihis enntry, 
who IH a Kiiige of certainc of the most 
westerinost ilandes of .1 apon . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes called The Leques.” 
— LctUr appd. to ('ocK'hh iJiartt, ii. 272. 

1720. In a list of cloths at Pnlicat : 

“ Oinggangs (I'willed ginjjhams) 

Ditto Chialoms (slialoons ?) Valmtijny 
Char. 14. 

Also 

“Bore (?) Gingganes driedraad.”--v. 128. 

1770. “Dne centaine, de ballcs (lemon- 
choirs, do pa^Mies, et de guingans, d'uii tivs 
beau rouKc, (iiu* les JSlalabares fa))ri<juent .'i 
GatTanapatam, oh ils sont etablis dei»uis tri's 
lougtemps .” — HatmnJy Hint. Phifttn. ii. 1.5, 
quoted by Littri. 

1781. “I’lie trade of Fort St. David's 
consists in lonpeloths of different colours, 
Ballamporees, inon'es, dimities, ginghams, 
and saccatoons.” -C((m/(V’/o/rs L. of CUve. 

i.6. 

, , “ Sa4ira s ost rem )inmc ] lar ses guin- 

gani, ses toiles ptuntes ; et PaUavatv par 
ses mouchoirs. ” — Smiurnt^ i, 41. 

1793. “Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which 8trii>ed or plain have so long stood 
.their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give 
way to the strtmger kerseymere (q.v.).” — 
Hugh Botfdy Indian Obsen'€i\ 77. 

1796. “ Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of trees .” — Fra PaoHno, 
ViagffiOf p. 35. 

Omseng, s. A medical root whicli 
has an extraordinary reputation in 
China os a restorative, and sells there 


at prices ranging from six to 400 
dollars an ounce. The plant is Aralia 
Ginseng ^ Benth. (N. 0. Arnliaeeae). 
The second word represents the Chinese 
name Jt}n-Shen. In the litei-arj^ style 
the dni^ is called simply Sh^n, 

\ And possibly Jen (or ‘Man’) has been 
! ])rofixcd on account of the forked 
; radish, man-like aspect of tho root. 

! J-hir( »] )oan ]’)racti tioners do not recognize 
, its alleged virtues. That which is most 
! valued comes from (’orea, but it gi’ows 
I also ill Mongolia and Manchuiia. A 
' kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Pa mix guimpicfoUani^ L., is imported 
, into (diina from America. A very 
I closely-allied ])laiit occurs in tho Ilima- 
laya, A. Pavmlu-G insvmp Benth. Gin- 
' s«‘ng is first mentioned by Alv. Somedo 
j (Madrid, 1042). 

I Giraffe, R. English, not Anglo- 
j Indian. Fr. (jirafe. It. giraffa, Sp. 
and Port, girafa, old S]). azorafa^ and 
th(-‘s(} from Ar. nl-zarufa, a cameleo- 
]>ard. Tlio Pens, surnufnl, zurnapd 
s(‘eins to be a fonu curiously diver- 
genit, of the same word, perhaps 
iKMirer tho original. The older Italians 
sometimes make giraffa into seraph. 
It is not impossible that tho latter 
word, in its Inldical use, may bo radi- 
cally connected with giratfe. 

The oldest mention of tho animal 
is in tho Septuagint version of Dout. 
xiv. 5, whore tho word zdnidr, rendered 
in tho English Bible ‘ chamois,^ is 
translated Kapg'KmvapBaXis ; and so also 
ill the Vulgate camelopard aJus. Wo 
(pioto some other ancient notices of 
tho animal, before the introduction of 
tho word before us : 

c, n.c. 20. “The animals called camelo- 
pards (ifa^xcAcwrapSaAtiv) present a mixture of 
both the animals comi)rehended in this ap- 
pellation. In size they are smaller^ than 
I camels, aiivl shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes. In 
tho curvature of the back again they have 
some i*esemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like panthers .” — Dhxlorusy ii. 51. 

C.A.1).20. Camclkopards (icanriAoTrapSdAeif) 
are bred in these ]>art8, but they do not in 
any res] Hjct resemble leopards, for their varie- 
gated skin is more like the streaked and 
spotted skin of fallow deer. The hinder 
quarters ai'e so very much lower than the 
fore quarters, that it seems as if the animal 

sat upon its It is not, however, 

a wild animal, but rather like a domesticated 
beast ; for it show no signs of a savage dis- 
position.”— Bk. XVI. iv. j 18. E. T. 
by Hamilton and Falconer, 
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c. A.D. 210. Athenaeus, in the description 
whidi he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at ^exandria, 1^< 
udes many other strange creatures, details 
180 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Eubcea, 12 white 
26 Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a huge 
white bear, 14 pardales and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, 3 rtrMoj, one canwlopdi'dalisyl Ethi- 
opic Rhinoceros.— Book v. cap. xxxii. 
c. A.D. 220. 

***£vveire moi KaKeii/a, froXt^poe MoOcra 

jutticra ^v<riv BrfpStv, Bix66tv K€Ktpatrfitva, <f>v\a, 
wopBaXiv aioAcit^uiToi' bfiov (vyijv rr Kd/jLt]\oi\ 

*■**■■' V y ^ ^ 

Aeipi) oi TOifarf, otiktov Sefiai, oiara paid, 
ifiiKw vvtpBt KdpYjf Sodixoi iroSet evpea raptra, 
icwAwi' S’ovK Icra p.erpa, rroSei t'ov irdfxnav bfioloi, 
dX^ ol irp6tr9tv ia&iv aptiovt^, vcrrarioi 5« 
iroXAbi' bAi^oTcpoi." — le. t. A. 

Oppiani Ctnifyeticaf iii. 461 seqq. 

c. 380. “These also presented gifts, 
among which besides Other things a certain 
species of animal, of nature both extra- 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it was 
equal to a camel, Init the surface of its skin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore- 
legs and chest were iriuch higher in proiH)r- 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan’s throat in 
its elongation. The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 

that of a Libyan ostrich Its legs 

were not moved alteniately, but by i)airs, 
those on the right side being moved to- 
gether, and those on the left together, first 
one side and then the other. . . . When 
this creat\ire api)eared the whole multitude 
was struck with astonishment, and its fonn 
suggesting a name, it got from the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of camel o- 
ixirdalis.^' — Hdiodm'us, Aethiopica, x. 27. 

c. mo. “ The most common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (zar&fa) .... 
some consider its origin to be a variety of 
the camel ; others say it is owing to a union 
of the camel with the jianther ; others in 
short that it is a particular and distinct 
«l>ecie8, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe is called Ushturgdo 
(‘camel-cow’). It used to be sent as a 
present from Nubia to the Kings of Persia, 
in later days it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khillifs of the House of 

,Ahbas, and to the Walls of Misr 

Ine origin of the giraffe has given rise t<» 
numerous discussions. It has been noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a great 
Mze, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs,” &c., &c. — 
iii. 3-5. 

“ Entre les autres joiaus que il 
(le \ icil de la Montague) envoia au Roy, li 
cnyoia un oliphant de cristal mout bien 
lait, et une beste que Pon appelle orafle, 
^cnstal au88i.’Woinvt«e, ed. de Wailhj, 


1271. “In the month of Jumada II. a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed b^racow.”— il/ttlrwf (by,Quatremhre), 

1298. “ Mais bien ont giraffes assez qui 
naissent en leur pays.” — Marco Polo, 
Pauthier’s ed., p. 701. 

1336. “Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in anteriori parte multum 
elevatum, longissimum colluin habens, ita 
ut de tecto domus communis altitudinis 
comedere possit. Retro ita demissum ost 
ut dorsum ejus manu hominis tangi i^ssit. 
Non est ferox animal, sed ad modum 
jumenti pacificum, colore albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoratain.”— 
(ruL de Boldenseht 248-249. 

1384. “Ora racconteremo della giraffa 
che bestia ella fe. La giraffa h fatta quasi 
come lo struzzolo, salvo che rimbiisto suo non 
ha i)enne (“just like an ostrich, except that 
it has no featliers on its body ” !) anzi ha 

lana branchissima ella h voramonte 

a vedere una cosa molto contraffatta.” — 
Binwm Sigoliy V. al Monte Sinaiy 182. 

1404. “When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in 
it an ambassador, whom tlio Sultan of 

Babylon had sent to Timour Bey 

He had also with him 6 rare birds and a 
l)east called jornnfa . . . .” (then follows a 
very good description).— C/arOo, by Mark- 
ham, pp. 86-87. 

c. 1430. “Item, I have also been in 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom. 
The capital is called Dily. In this country 
are many elephants, and animals called 
sumasa (for nurnafa)^ which is like a stag, 
but is a tall animal and has a long neck, 4 
fathoms in length or longer.” — SchiHbergc)\ 
Hak. Soc. 47. 

1471. “ After this was broimht foorthe 
a giraffa. which they call OirnaTO, a beaste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more : but the hinder legges are halfe a 
foote shorter than the fonner,” &c. (The 
Italian in Ramusio, ii., f. 102, has “ vna 
Zirapha, la quale essi chiamano Zirnapha 
oner Giraffa ”). — Jomfa Barharo in Fen-c- 
tiam in, Persia, Hak. Soc. 54. 

1554. “II ne fut one quo les grands 
seigneurs quelques barbares qu’ilz aient 
este, n’aimassent qu’on lours j>resenta.st 
les bestes d’estranges pais. Aussi en auoiis 
veu plusieurs au chasteau du Caire .... 
entre lesquelles est celle qu’ilz nomment 
vulgairement Zumapa.”— P. Befou, f. 118. 

It is remarkable to find Belon adopting 
this Persian form in Egypt. 

Girja, h. This is the word for a 
Christian church, commonly used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Pori. 
igreja, itself a coiTuption of eccksia. 
KhfifI IQiSn (c. 1720 ) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worship KalUd {Eiliotf 
vii. 211). No doubt KalUd, as wellaa 
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yirejii, is a form of errhsut^ but tlio 
Huj)orficial rcsoinblanco is small, ko it 
iiifiy bo siispoctod that tho Miisulman 
wrib^r was hpoakmg from book-know- 
bjcl^o only. 

Goa, n.|>. rropciily Ootmiy and 
(Malir.) (iovi ii. Tlio famous capital of 
tho ]V>rtugnc‘so dominion in India 
Hin<*(‘ its capturo by Albufjucrquo in 
lolO. In oarlior Kastcrn histoiw and 
{ 4 ^oof^*a])hy thrj place a])])earK under the 
nunnj of SandaoUT (Sundapnr q.v. 

ditvCL or Kvvd was an ancient name 
of tin; soutlairn Konkan (see in //. 11 . 
]|7/so//« l(V>/7,-.s, ViHinm l*iir(tnu^ ii. 104, 
not(^ ‘20). AVe find the ])lac(‘ called by 
the Turkish Admiral Sidi ’Ali Gowai- 
Sdin/('fhr/r, which may mean “ Sanda- 
bilr of (xova.” 

1.301. In .a copjjcr prant of this date 
(S. 1.313) we have, mention of a chief city of 
K.ank.'in (Hee Goncan) called Oowa and 
Gow&pOra. .Sec the arrant as jniblished by 
Alajor Le;rnind .Tacitb in ./, Jir. H. A*. 
Sue, iv. 107. 'riie, translation is to<* loose to 
make it worth while to transcribe .a ((uota- 
tion ; but it is intmvstin^ as mentioning 
the reeoiKjuest of (toa from Turuxhkan. /.r., 
Turks or foreign! Mahommedans. We know 
from Thn llatutathat Mnhommedan settlers 
at Jlunriwar had taken the jdace about 1344. 

ir>10(but referrin.t; to some years earlier). 
“ 1 departed from the city of IJabuli afore- 
said, and went to another island which is 
id lout a mile distant from the mainland .and 

is called Goga In this islaml th(‘re 

is a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
<»ur manner, in which there is sometimes a 
cajit.ain who is called Savaiu, who has 400 
in.ameluk<*s, he. himself being also .a inanie- 
luke.”— ra;Y/owf, Ilf)- 110. 

c. 1520. “In the Island of Thsourtij m 
which is situated tlie city of Goa, there Jire 
31 aldeas, and these are as follows. . . .” — 
In Archii'. Port. (Orient., fascic, 5. 

c. 1.554. ‘‘ At these words (addressed by 

the Vizir of (luzerat to a Tortuguese Knvoy) 
my wrath broke out, .and I said: ‘ M.ale- 
<liction ! You h.ave found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but jilease CJod in his merev, 
before long, under favour of the r.adsh.al), 
you shall be driven nut only from Hormuz, 
but from Din and Gowa too !” — SidJ ^Ali 
Eapmldn^ in J. Atiiat., .Ser. 1., tom ix. 70. 

1(K)2. “3'his island of Goa is so old a 
vlacc that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it .always beloiij^d) 
about the beginning <if its pop\ilation. But 
we find that it was always so frequented by 
stnmgers tliat they used to have a proverbial 
sjiying : ‘ Let us go and take our ease among 
the C(X)i shades of Goe wmr/f,’ which in the 
old language of the country means ‘the 
cotil fertile land.”— C^OMfo, 1 V. x., cap. 4. 

1048. “ All those that have seen Europe and 
Asia agree with me that the Port of Goa, 


the Port of Po^dit<nititotp}f\ and the Port (»f 
Toulon^ are three of the fairest Ports of all 
our vast continent .” — Tavernif r, E.T., ii,74. 

Goa Plum. The fruit of Parinarium 
exahuuL, iiitroduc«*d at Goa from 
Mozambique, called by the Portuguese 
Mniunihd. “Tho fruit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste ” {Birdwood, 
MS.). 

Goa Potato. Uloscorm aculeata 

( Birdii'fxn/, M S. ) . 

Goa Powder. This medicine, which 
in India is jirocured from Gf)a only, is 
inyal liable in the virulent eczema 
of liombay, and other skin diseases. 
In (‘czema it sometimes .acts like magic, 
but smarts like the cutting of a knife. 
It is obtained from Andira Araroba 
(N. O. L(‘(finiilnnfi(i()^ a native (wo be- 
lieve) of S. Amcrii'a. The active prin- 
ci])lo is ( ^hrysophanic acid {(Joinmn, 
front Sir (/. Bi rdtrood). 

Goa Stone. A factitious article 
which was in great rojuite for medical 
virtm^s in the 17th century. See quo- 
tation b(‘low from Mr. King. Sir G. 
Hirdwood bdls us it is still sold in tho 
Hombay Lazar. 

1(»73. “ 33ie PauliditKs enjoy the biggest 
of all the Monasteries at St. Roch ; in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, .and an Apothe- 
cary's Shop well furnisheil with Medicines, 
w'here (hu^jur A Ktiotio, a Florentine, a Lay- 
Brother of the ( )rder, the Author of the 
Goa-Stones, brings them in 50.000 A7re- 
phiu.% by th.at invention Annually; he is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind." — Fmcr, 
140-150. 

1711. “Goa Stones or Polra dc (Pisjwr 
Antonio^ are made by the .Tesuits here : 
They are from to S Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no i>ifference in the Price : We 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Rupcri<i. They are 
often counterfeited, but 'tis an easie Matter 
for one who Inis seen the right Sort, to dis- 
cover it . . . ManoovFs Stones at Fort St. 
(ieorge come the nearest to them .... 
both Sorts .are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues. ” — ZocAV/rr, 208. 

1807. “ The Goa-Stone was in the IGth 
(?) and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues ; . . . . 
It is of the shape .and size of a duck’s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, .and though 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing it 
was to t.ake a minute dose of the powder 
scr.aped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usu.ally carried it about with them 
in a casket (^f gold filigree.” — Nat. Hist, of 
Gemsj by C. W. Kiug^ M.A.^ p. 256. 

Godavery, n.p. 8kt. Godavari, 
‘giving kino.’ MTiether this name 
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ci northern etymology was a corrup- 
tion of some indigenous name wo know 
not. It is remarkable how the Goda- 
veiT is ignored by x^Titers and map- 
makers till a conii)aratively late period, 
T^ath the notable exception of 1). Joao 
dc Castro, in a work, liowover, not 
published till 1S4,‘3. BaiTos, in liis 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I., 
ix. cap. 1) mentions Gudavarij 
as a place adjoining a Capo of the 
same name (which appears in some 
much later charts as C. Gordo war), 
but takes no notice of the great river, 
so far as we arc aware, in any part of 
his histor 5 ^ Linschoten also speaks of 
the J*iuifo dc Guadovar3ni, but not of 
tlio riv(5r. Nor does his ma]) show the 
latter, tliough showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. The small general maj) of 1 
lialia ill “ Camhri<l</c'‘s of the lV<tr I 
ill India,''' 17()1, confounds the sources 1 
of th(‘ Godavery with those of the j 
Mahanadi (of ()rissa) and carries the | 
latter on to combim^ with the western j 
rivers of the (hingiss Delta. This was | 
evidently tln^ provaiHng view until ! 
hennell published the first edition of 
his (17S;3), in which ho writes: I 

“ The (Totlavery river, (»r GoiigaGodowry, 
cnijanonly called Oamja in Kur()i>ean maps, 
and Honietiines (rainj in Indian histories, has 
^^"onerally lieeii rtipresented as the same 
river with that of C^attack. 

“As we have no authority that 1 can 
find for Ka[j]»osin}; it, the o[»ini<*n must; have 
het'ii taken uj), on a su])i)osition that there 
was no opening betv^ecn the mouths of the 
Kistna an<l Maluinadee (or(/attack river) of 
ni.agnitude sutticient for such a river as the 
Guiga'’ (p]>. 74 To). 

In th(3 no.'it map of “ Bcgionuin 
^horomandel, Oolconda, et Orixa,’’ 
which is in lialdaeiis (1072), there is no 
indication of it whatever except as a 
>hort inlet from the sea called (/o?^de- 

(Carij, 

loSS. “The noblest rivers of this })ro. 
vince [IJnifiu ni or J.)eccan) are six in number, 
t" wit : (h'usna {Krishna), in many places 
knn\vn as Hinai)or, because it passes by a 
'‘ib'" '>f this name {Hindapiir i) ; liivra(read 
liinia ( ) ; these two rivers join on the borders 
‘•f the Deccan and tlie landof Canara ((pv.), 
and after traversing great distances enter 
the sea in the C)ria territory ; Malaprare 
'■a(Oprahha /) ; Guodavam (read GvodUtrari) 
"Ij^^rwise called (iangua; Turnadi ; Taj>i. 

>i these the Malaprare enters the sea in 
tne Oria territory, and so does the Guoda- 
Purnadi and Tapi enter the Gulf 
"J V amhay at different points .” — Jodo dc 

astro, PriifLciro liotciro da Costa da India, 

M‘. 6, 7. 


c. l.'ilK). “ Here (in Berilr) are rivers in 
abundance ; especially the (langat)f (iotam, 
which they also call Godovari. 'Jdie Gangii 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Mahadeo, 
but this Ganga to (4»)tani. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and ])ay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in tlie Sahya 
Hills near Trimbak, and passing through 
the Wil.ayat of Ahmadnagar, enters BeiW 
and thence flows on U) Tilingana.” — Jjii-i- 
Akharl (orig.) i. 47(>. 

We may observe that the most easterly of 
the Delta branches of the CJodavery is still 
called (rautami. 

Goddess, s. An absurd corruption 
which used to bo applied by our 
countrymen in the old sottlemoiits in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the land. It is Malay 
‘ a vii’gin.’ 
e. 1772. 

“ And then how strange, at night o])prest 
By toils, with songs you’re lulled to rest ; 
Of rural goddesses the guest, 

I >elightfiil ! ” 

W. Marsden, in Memoirs, 14. 
3784. “A hid at one of these entertain- 
ments, asked another his (»])inion of a 
gaddees who was then dancing. ‘ If slie 
were ] dated with gold,’ jcjdicMl he, ‘ I would 
not take her for my Concubine, much less 
for my wife .” — Mursdi ids //. of Sumatra, 
2nd ec:., 230. 

Godown, B. A warohouBO for goods 
and stores ; an outbuilding us(id for 
stores; a store-room. The word is in 
constant use in tho Chinese ports as 
well as ill India. 

The Bengali (jiiddni is apparently an 
adoption of the Anglo-Indian word, 
not its original. The word appears to 
have passed to tho coutinont of India 
by diffusion from tluj (jasterii sottlo- 
nients, where the Malay word gadong 
is used in tho same sense of ‘ store- 
room,’ but also in that of ‘a houses 
built of brick or stone.’ Still the word 
appeans to have come primarily from 
tho South of India, 'wliere in Telugu 
(jidaitgi, in Tamil kiilangu, signify ‘a 
place where goods lie,’ from kidn, ‘ to 
lie.’ It apjioars also in Singhalese as 
(juddma. It is a fact that many 
common Malay and .Ta\aiiese words 
are Tamil, or only to 1)0 exjdainod by 
Tamil. Free intercourse betw(nui tho 
Coromandel Coast and Uie Ai*chipelago 
is very ancient, and wlicn tho Bortu- 
gueso first apiieared at Malacca they 
found there numerous settlers from S. 
India (see s.v. Kling}- 

Bluteau gives tho w'ord as palavra da 
India, and explains it as a *‘logea 
V 2 
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quasi debaixo de cMo ” (** almost under 
ground **), but tbis is seldom tbe case. 

1552. , and ordered them to plun- 

der many godowni {gudoes) in which there 
was such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our i>eople could nc»t 
transport it all till they had called in the 
liemile of Malacca to complete its removal.” 
— CaManheda, iii. 27C -7. 

1561. “ . . . . Oodowns {Guddcti), which 
are strong houses of stone, having the lower 
part built with lime.” — 6'orrca, II. i. 236. 

(These two quotations both refer to events 

in 1511.) 

1570. “ . . . . but the merchants have 

all one house or Mfujazon^ which house they 
call GN>don, which is made of brickes.” — 
Carmr Frederike^ in Hak. 

1585. “ In the Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) are many magazines both of gold and 
<»f silver. . . . Sanaalw()od, and lign-aloes, 
and all such things, have their gotinn* 
(ffottoni), which is as much as to say BO])aratc 
cnambers.” — Qa»paro lialbi^ f. 111. 

1613. “As fortelezas e fortifica^oes de 
Malayos ordinariamente erlo aedimcios de 
matte entaypado, de que havia muytas casas 
e annenyas ou godoent que silo aedifhcios 
Hobterraneos, em que os mercadores re- 
colhem as roupas de Choromandel i«r il 
l>erig() de io^o.—Godinho de Eredia^ 22. 

1615. “We paid Jno. Dono 70 taiee or 
plate of bars in full payment of the fee 
Mym))le of the gadonge over the way, to 
westward of English howse, whereof 100 
iaiee was paid before.” — Coeke, i. 39. 

1634, 

“Virilo das ruas as secretas minus 

« * « « 

Das abrazadas casas as ruinas, 

K d.os riquezas os guddes desertos.” 

Malacra Conquistadaf x, 61. 

1680. “ Rent Rowle of Dwelling Houses, 
Ooedowni, etc., wnthin the Garrison in 
Christian Toa^ti.”— I n Whcelery i. 253-4. 

1683. “ I went to ye Bankshall to mark 
out and apjwint a l^lat of ground to build 
a Oodown tor ye Honble. Company’s Salt 
Petre.”— ifrc/f/M (df6'.), March 5. 

1696. “Monday, 8rd August, The 
Choultry Justices having ])roduce<l exami- 
nations taken by them c<3ncerning the mur- 
der of a child in the Black town, and the 
robbing of a godown -within the walls : — 
it is ordered that the Judge-Advocate do 
cause a session to be held ou Tuesday the 
11th for the trial of the criminals. 
Memoi'andum in Wheeler , i. 303. 

1809. “ The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse : it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it.”— Xd. Valentia, 
i. 237. 

1880. “ These ‘ Oodowns ’ . . . . are one 
of the most marked features of a Japanese 
town, both because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all else is perishable .” — Miu Bird's 
Japan, h 264. 


Gtolet, Guglet, s. A water-bottle ; 
usually e^henvaro, of globular body 
with a long neck, the same as what is. 
called in Bengal more commonly a SUT- 
ahl (see Serai, b). This is the usual 
form now; the article described by Lin- 
fichoten and Pj'rard, with a sort of cul- 
lender mouth and pebbles shut inside, 
was somewhat different. Corrupted from 
the Port, gorgoleta, the name of such a 
vessel. The French have also in this 
sense gargonletfe, and a word gargouille, 
our medieval gurgoyh ; all derivations^ 
from gorga, gurga, gorge, ‘the throat,” 
found in all the Romance tongues. 

Tom Cringle shows that the word 
is used in the W. Indies. 

1598. “ These cruses are called Oor- 
goletta. ” — Li nsrh oten, 60. 

1509. In Dcbrtfy vii. 28, the word is- 
written Oorgolane. 

c. 1610. “II y a une pi^jce de terre fort, 
delicate, et toute perc^e de potits trous 
fa^onnez, et au dedans y a de petites pierres- 
qui ne peiivent sortir, e’est jx)ur nettoyer le 
vase. Dh appcllent cela gargonlette: I’eau 
n’on sorte que i)eu a la fois.” — Pyrard de la 
Valy ii. 43. 

1648. “ They all drink out of Oorgelanes^ 
that is out of a Pot with a Spout, without 
sotting the Month thereto.” — T, Van SpiU 
hergerCs Voyagcy 37. 

c. 1670. “ Quand on est a la maison on a 

des Oourgoulettes on aiguieres d’une cer- 
taine pierre iK>reuse.” — Bernier (od. Amst.) 
ii. 214. 

1688. “ L’on doiine a chacun de ceux 

que leur nialheur conduit dans ces saintes 
orisons, iin j)ot de terre plein d’eau pour se 
aver, un autre i)lus propre de ceux qu’on 
a])pelle Gurguleta, aussi plein d'eau pour 
boire,’’ — DiUm, Bel. de V Inquisition dc Goa, 
135. 

c. 1()1K). “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macassar people have the art of making 
fr<>m the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink called 
Oorgelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ip^iiorant are supposed 
to be made of the precious Maidive cocos.” 
— Rmnphiusy I. iii. 

1698. “The same way they have of 
cooling their TJquors, by a wet cloth 
wraijped about their Gnrgulets and Jars, 
which are vessels made of a porous Kind of 
Earth.”— jF^v/er, 47. 

1726. “ However, they were much aston- 
ished that the water in the Gorgoletfl in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite coldP —Valenti jn, 
Choro, 59, 

1829. “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . , has mistideen your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry your 
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water on the line of inarch. 

Memoin, ii. 149. 

c. 1880. * was not long in finding a bottle 
.of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, some 
biscuit, and a goglet, or ^mfous earthen jar 
.of water, with some capital cigars .” — Tom 
Cringle, ed. 1863, 152. 

1832. “ Mur wan sent for a w'oman named 
Joada, and handing her some virulent 
.}>oison folded up in a jiiece of paper, said, 
‘If you can throw this into Husaun’s 
•gugg^et, he on drinking a mouthful or two 
of water will instantly bring up his liver 
piece-meal.’ ” — Qanoon-c-Ishtm, 1.5G. 

1855. “To do it (gild the Rangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveYo^>ed the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of bamboos, 
which looks as if they had been enclosing 
the n^oda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a ddk journey.” — In Blackwood* 8 
Mag., May, 1856. 


GogO, and Goga, n.p. Oogd, a 
town on the inner or eastern shore of 
Kattywar Peninsula, formerly a sea- 
port of some importance, with an 
anchorage sheltered by the Isle of 
Peram ^ho lieiram of the quotation 
from Ibn Batuta). (fogo appears in 
the Catalan map of 1375. Two of the 
<ixtracts will show how this unhappy 
city used to suffer at the hands of tno 
Portuguese. 

Gogo is now superseded to a great 
extent by Bhauiiagar, 8 m. distant. 

1321. “ Bated from Gaga the 12th day 

cf October, in the year of the Lord 1321.” — 
Letter of Fr. Jordanus in Cathay, &c. i. 228. 

c. 1343. “We departed from Beiram 
and arrived next day at the city of KtLka, 
which is large, anil possesses extensive 
bazars. We anchored 4 miles off because 
of the ebb tide .” — Ibn Batata, iv. 60. 

1531. “ The Governor (Nuno da Cunha) 

.... took counsel to order a fleet to re- 
main behind to make war upon Cambaya, 
leaving Antonio de Saldanha with 50 sail, j 
to wit : 4 galeons, and the rest galleys and i 
gweots, and rowing-vessels of the King’s, I 
with some private ones eager to remain, in j 
the greed for prize. And in this fleet there 
^'teyed 1000 men with good will for the j 
launder l^efore them, and many honoured ■ 
and captains. And running up 
the Gulf they came to a city called 0<^a, 
IHJopled by rich^ merchants ; and the fleet 
entenng by a river ravaged it by fire and 
“^^yi^gmneh ijeople . . f*— Correa, 


C * ‘ Cloga, which wa 

one of the largest and most opulent ii 
and power of all those o 
• • ^I'bis city lies almost atth 
J®* Gulf, on the western side 
^ . over a level plain, and fron 

buildings still visible, seemi 
nave been in old times a very grea 


place, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners.”— eVufo, IV., vii,, cap. 5. 

1614. “ The passage across from Surrate 
to Ooga is very short, and so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall .... The next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to burn the 
city . . . and entering the city they set 
fire to it in all quarters, and it began to 
blaze with such fury that there was burnt 
a great quantity of merchandize {fazendait 
de porte), which was a hu^e loss to the 
Moors . . . After the burning of the city 
they abode there 3 days, both captains anil 
soldiers content with the abundance of their 
booty, and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, 
besides the goods that were on board, many 
boats in tow laden with the same.”— Ru- 
carro, Dccada, 333. 

1727. “ Gloga is a pretty large Town. . . 
has some Trade. ... It has the (^m- 
veniences of a Harbour for the largest 
Shii)s, though they lie dry on soft Mud at 
low Water.” — A. Ham., i. 143. 

GoffoUa, or Gogala, n.p. This is 
still the name of a village on a penin- 
sular sandy spit of the mainland, opjw- 
site to the island and fortress of JL)iu, 
and formerly itself a fort It was 
known in the 16th century as tho 
Villa dos Ilnmes, because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayuz, the Mahom. Governor), 
not much trusting tho Humes {i.e, the 
Turkish mercenaries), or willing that 
they should bo within tho Fortress, 
sent them to dwell then.'.” [Barroa, II, 
hi. cap. 5). 

1525. “ Paga dyo e gogolla a el Rey de 
Cambaya treze layques cm tangas. • , . • • 
xiij laiques.” — Lembranra, 34. 

1538. In BotcUvo, Tomlm, 230 and 239, we 
find “ Alfandegua de Guogualaa.” 

1539. “ . . . . terminating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort which they call Gogala, and the Portu- 
guese the Villa dos Rumes. On the jxunt of 
this tongue the Portuguese made a beauti- 
ful round bulwark.” — Jodo de Castro, Pri- 
ineiro Roteiro, p. 218. 

Golah, s. Hind, gold (from gol, 

‘ round.’). A store-house for grain or 
salt ; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in many parts of 
India, viz., a circular wall of mud wdth 
a conical roof. 

1810. “The golah, or warehouse.”— 
WilliaTuson, V. M., ii. 343. 

1878. “ The villagers, who were really in 

want of food, and maddened by the sight of 
those golahs stored with gram, could not 
resist the temptation to help themselves.” 
— Life in the Mofusdl, ii. 77. 

Gold llohlir Flower. Caesalpinia 
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pulcherrima^ Sw. The name is a cor- 
ruption of H. Gulmor, ‘ Peacock- 
Flower/ 

Ctole, s. The main body of an army 
in array ; a clustered body of troops ; 
an irregular squadron of horsemen. 
H. (jhul ; porhui)8 a confusion with the 
Arab, jiiul (or ‘ a troop.* 

1.507. “As the right and loft are called 
BerAngh/lr and Sew'AnghAr . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call ffhal, 
the right and left do n<jt belong to the gntU.” 
--Baker, 227. 

1803. “When within reach, he fired a 
few nninds, on whicli I formed iny men 
into tw(t gholes. . .* . Both ghol'et at- 
temi>ted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.” — 
Skmnrr, Mil. Mem. i. 298. 

1849. “ About this time a large gole of 

horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 
iK>Hed to charge; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
nullah in front, 1 refrained from advancing 
after them .” — BriyaUier Lockwood, Report 
of 2ud Cavalry Division at Battle 'of 
Goojerat, 

Gomasta, Gomashtah, s. Hind. 

from Pors. yu md s h /o h , part. ‘ appointed, 
delegated.’ A native agent or factor. 
In Madras the niodom aiqdicationisto 
a clerk for voriuicular correspondence. 

1792. “You will direct the gentlemen, 
Oomastaht, M atiamddies, and Miwnjthies, 
and other officers of the English Company 
to relimiuisli their farms, taalucs, imrajex, 
aiul golahi .” — The Nabob to the Covirnor, 
in Van Sittart, i. 229. 

1770. “The Magistrate shall api)oint 
some one ]>erHon his gomaBtah or Agent in 
each Town .” — HnlhetTs Code, 55. 

1778. “The tJompany determining if 
x)ssible to j-estore their investment to the 
ormor condition .... sent gomastahi, or 
Gentoo factors in their own pay.” — Omte, 
ed. 1803, ii. .57. 

c. 1785. “I wTote an order to my 
gomaitah in the factory of Hughly.” — 
CaiTacciolCs Life of Clive, iii. 448. 

1817. “ The banyan hires a species of 

broker, called a OomaBtah, at so much a 
month.”— Mist. iii. 13. 

1837. . . . (The Raj all) “sent us a very 
good breakfast ; when we had eaten it, his 
IrOniaBhta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
like that than anytliing else) came to 
say. . .” — Letters from M^ras, 128. 

Gombroon, n.p. The old name in 
European documents of the place on 
the Persian Gulf now known as Ban- 
dar *Ahhd8,ov'Abhasfi. The latter name 
was given to it when Shfih ’AbbSs, 
after the capture and destruction of 


the island city of Hormuz, established 
a port there. The site which he 
Selected was the little town of Gamrun. 
This had been occupied by the Portu- 
guese, who took it from the ‘King 
of Lar* in 1612, but two years later 
it was taken by the Sh^. 

The name is said (in the Oeog. 
Magazine, i. 17) to be Turkish, mean- 
ing ‘ a (Custom House.’ The word 
alluded to is probably gnmrulc, which 
has that meaning, and which is again, 
through Low Greek, from the Latin 
conirnercium. But this etjunology of 
the name seems hardly probable. That 
indicated in the extract from A. 
Hamilton below is from Pors. kamrUn, 
‘ a shrimp,’ or Port, eamarao, meaning 
the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon in the 
E. I. Pajiers seems to be in 1616, when 
Edmund Connok, the Company’s chief 
agent in the Gulf, calls it “the best 
port in all Persia,’’ and “ that hopeful 
and glorious port of Gombroon ” 
(Sainsbury, i. 484-5). There was an 
English factor^’ horc^ soon after tho 
capture of Ilonnuz, and it continued 
to bo maintained in 1759, when it 
was taken by tho C^omte d’Estaing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two later. 

1()14. (Tho Capt.ain-major) “under orders 
of Bom Luis da Gama returned to succour 
Comor£o, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . . 
News which was heard by Bom Luis da 
Gama and most of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might be exixscted, some of 
the old folks of Onnuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing ComorAo Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage of the Persian enemy spent 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepare 
against their coming thither.”— Rocarro, 
Deeada, 349. 

1622. “That evening, at two hours of 
the night, we started from below that fine 
tree, and after travelling about a league and 
a half . . we arrived here in Combrtl, a 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying aside as it were the old name, call 
the ‘ Port of Abbas ’ l>ecause it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas.” 
—P. della Valle, ii. 413. 

c. 1630. “ Gumbrown (or Gomroon^ as 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar efoxiji' cald Bander or the Port Towne 
. . . . some (but I commend them not) 
write it Gamrou, others Gomrow, and other- 

some Cummeroon A Towne it is of 

no Antiquity, rising daily out of the ruines 
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of late glorioua (now most wretched) 
Ormu*,'' — Sir T, He^rt^ 121. 

1673. “The Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its Excessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, That there was but an Inch-Deal 
betwixt Oomberoon and HcU.^' — Frtier^ 224. 

Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 
p. ^1) says: “Gombroon Ware, made of 
Earth, the best next C^hina.” Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Pei-sian 
porcelain now so highly prized ? 

1727. “This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Shaw Abass began 
to build it, had its Aiipellation from the 
Portugueze^ in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawms and Shrimps, 
which they call Camerong.” — A. Ham.t 
i. 92. 

1762. “ As this officer (Comte d’Estaing) 

.... broke his jiarole by taking and de- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
upon the west (.-oast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a jirisoner of war, we 
have laid before his Majesty a true state of 
the case.” — In Long, 288. 

Oomutl, s. Malay, gwnuti, A 
substance resembling horsehair, and 
forming excellent cordage (the cahos 
iiegros of the Portuguese),* sometimes 
improperly called coir (q*v.), which is 
produced by a palm growing in the 
Archipelago, Arenga sacchariferay La- 
bill. {liorassus Oonniiiis, Lour.). The tree 
also furnishes hdama or reed-pens for 
writing, and the material for the 
poisoned arrow^s used with the blow- 
tube. The name of the palm itself in 
Malay is anau. * See Sagwire. There 
is a very interesting account of this 
palm in Herb. Amh,, i. pi. 

xiii. Dampier speaks of the fibre 
thus : 

1680. “. . . There is .mother sort of 
C\>iro cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and lasting, .and are ma<le of Strings 
that grow like Horse-hair at the Heads of 
wrtain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor.”— i. 295. 

Gong, s. This word appears to be 
Malays (or, according to Crawfurd, 
originally Javanese), Oong or Agong, 
Its well-knoyni application is to a disk 
of thin bell-metal, which, when struck 
with a mallet, yields musical notes, 
and is used in the further east as a 
substitute for a bell. 

Marcel Dovic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
He defines it as mcan- 
‘‘instrument de musique aussi 


* Jlfarre, Kata-Kata Malayon, p. 92 . 


appele tam-tam ; ** but see under 
tom-tom. The groat drum, to which 
Dampier applies the name, was used 
like the metallic gong for striking the 
hour. 

Sj’stems of gongs variously arranged 
form harmonious musical iiistnimonts 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese. 

The word is conimonly ai)plied by 
Anglo-Indians also to the Hind. 
ghantd {or gantUy DGc.)ovgharly a thicker 
metal disc, not musical, used in India 
for striking the hour (s(?o Gurry). The 
gong being used to strike the hour wo 
find the word applied by Pryor (like 
gurry) to the hour itself, or interval 
denoted. 

c. 1.590. “ In the morning before day the 
(jenerall did strike his Gongo, which is an 
Instrument of War that soiindeth like a 
Bell.” (This was in Afric.a, near Ben^iela). 
Advent, of Andrew Battel y mPiirchaSy li. 970. 

1673. “They have nt) Watches nor Hoiir- 
GLasscs, but measure 9'ime by the dropping 
of W.ater out of a Brass Bason, whicli holds 
a Ghon^, or less tliaii half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it’s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and so Three at the 
End of it till they come to Eight ; \yhen they 
strike on the Brass Vesstd at their liberty 
to give notice the Poi'C [/.r., jPo/o* or Watch] 
is out, and at last strike One leisurely to 
tell them it is the First Pojr .” — Frgery ISO. 

1686. “In the Sultan’s Mosepe (at 
Mindan.ao) there is a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 0,and 9.”— 7>/7apfVT, i. 333. 

1750-.52. “Besides these (in Cffiina) they 
have little drums, great and small kettle 
drums, gonenngB or round brass basons like 
frying i)an8.^’ — Olof Tureen, 248. 

1817. 

“ War music bursting out from time to time 

With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous 
chime.” — Lalla Bookh, Mokanna. 

Tremendous sham i)oetry ! 

1878. “. . . le nom ])lebeien . . . sonna 

dans les salons. . . . Comnie un coup de 
cyiiibale, un de ces gongs rpii sur les theatres 
de faerie annoncent les aj)]»aritions faiitas- 
tiques.” — Alph. Daudety Le Nabah, ch. 4. 

Goodry, s. A quilt. Hind, gudrl. 

1598. “ They make also faire couerlits, 

which they call Godoriins [or] Colchas, 
which are very faire anti pleasant tt) the 
eye, stitched with silke ; and also of cotton 
of all colours and stitcliinges.” — Linschoten, 
ch. 9. 

c. 1610. “ Les matelats et les couver- 
tures sont de soye ou de toille de coton 
fajonnt^eh toutes sortesde figures et couleur 
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celaOonldriiif . Pymrti de La- 


Ctoogul, 8. Ilind. ffitffal (Sansk. 
guggula and gu^gulu). The aromatic 
mim-rosin of the Rafsamodendron 
Mukul^ Hooker [AmyrU agallocha^ 
lloxb.), the mukl at the Arabs, and 
generallj^ supposed to })o the hdellium 
of the ancients. It is imporhid from 
the Boyla territory’, west of Sind (see 
]^o. Govt. Selections (N.S.), No. xvii., 
p. 320). Hite Bdellium. 

1526. (Prices at Cambay). “ Onrall 
d’orumuz (the maund), 10 fedeaa^—Lcm- 
braiu^Ot 43. 

1K13. *'Gogul is a Hpecies of bitumen 
much UHcd at Horn bay and other ]iartK of 
India, for j)aintiii^^ the lK>tt(»m of shins.” — 
Mil burn, i. 137. 


Ooojur, n.p. II. artjar (Skt. GurJ- 
jura). The iianio of a ^i^reat Hindu 
(dan, very niinunous in tribes and in 
population ov(t nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
liohilkhand. in the I)(dili territory 
and the Doab they wTro fonnerly 
notorious for t}ii(3vinp^ propensities ; 
and they are n(‘ver such sUuidy aiul 
industrious cultivators as the Jats, 
unionp; whoso villages they are so 
largely inti^rsperscMl. In the runjab 
they are Mahommedans. Their (‘x- 
tc^nsivc^ ditVusicui is illustratcjd by 
their having giv(*n name to (jujarrit 
(see Goozerat) as well as to Gujrut 
and f/((//'d///cd/d in tho Punjab. And 
dimng the last contiirv a gr(;at part of 
Saharun])flr Distriit in th(‘ Northern 
Doab was also called Gnjrat (see Elliot's 
Races, by Beanies, i. 99, segq.). 

Goolail, s. A])ellet-bow; P. Hind. 
ghulcl. 

In Shaksi)eare wp have Sir Toby ex- 
claiming ; **< ) for a to hit him in 

the eye I ” and in Beaumont and Fletclier ; 

1611. 

“ Children will shortly take him for a wall, 

And set their sltmc-ltows in his forehead.” 

A Kintj and No King, V 

.Goolmaul, and sometiine.s Gool- 
mool, s. A muddle, confusion. Hind. 
ijuUrnal karmi, to make a mixture or 
mess. 

Goout, s. Hind, gunth and gnth, 
A kind of pony of the Himalayas, 
strong but clumsy. 

c. 1590. “ In the northern mountainous 
distncte of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gtt| ; 


and in the confines of Bengal, near Ktich, 
another kind of horses occtu*8, which rank 
between the gQt and Turkish horses, and 
are called Tanghan (see Tangaa) ; they are 
strong and i>owerful.” — Ain, i. 183. 

1G09. “On the further side of Ganges 
lyeth a very mighty Prince, coUed JRaiaw 
Modoroir, holding a mountainous Countrey 
.... thence commeth much Muske, and 
heere is the ip^at breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called Oimts, a true travelling scale- 
clitfe beast.”— IT. Finch in Purchas, i. 438. 

1831. “ In Cashmere I shall buy, with- 
out reganl to price, the best ghounte in 
Tibet. ^'—Jacqueniont^ 8 LeUei's, xT. T., ii. 12. 

Gooroo, 8. Hind, guru, from Sansk. 
guru ; a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) 
priest. 

(Ancient.) “That brahman is called 
guru who performs according to rule the 
rites on conception and the like, and feeds 
(the child) with rice (for the first time).” — 
Mann, ii. 142. 

c. 1550. “ You should do as you are 

told by 5'our parents and your Guru.” — 
Jldnulimna of Tidsi Das, by Growsc (1878), 
43. 

1026. “ There was a famous Pro])het of 

the Kthnikes, named Goru.” — Purcluis, PU- 
gr image, 520. 

1700. “ , . . je suis fort surpris de voir 

a la ]>orte ... le Penitent au colier qui 
demandoit k parler au Gourou.”— j&cttres 
Ed if., X. 95. 

1810. “ Iversons of this class often keep 
little schools . . . and then are designated 
gooroOB ; a term implying that kind of 
rcsjKJct w’e entertain for j)astors in general.” 
— Williamson, V. M., ii. 317. 

1822. “The Adventures of the Gooroo 
Paraniartan : a tale in the Taniul Language” 
(translated by B. Babington from tne ori- 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), London. 

1807. “ Except the guru of Bombay, no 
priest on earth has so large a power of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishoj) at Salt Lake.”— 
Dixon s New America, 330. 

Goorul, 8. II. gural; the Hima- 
layan chamois ; Nemorhoedus Goral of 
Jerdon. 

Goozerat, Guzerat, n.p. The name 
of a famous province in Western India, 
Skt. Gurjjara and Gurjjara-rdshtra, 
Prakrit forms Gujarat or OujraU 
taking its name from the Gujar 
tribe (see Goojur). The name 
covers the Britisn districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and 
Ahmedubttd, besides the territories of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda (see Guioowar) 
and a multitude of native States. It is 
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ttlso often 118 ^ as including the pemn- 
t^ula of Kathiawar or Suniimtra, which 
alone embraces 180 petty States. 

c. 640. Hwen T’sane passes through 
Kivrcki-loy i.e. Gmjjara. but there is some 
idifficulty as to the position which he assigns 
to it . — PUerint BouddJuy iii. 166. 

1298. **GoiTLrat is a great Kingdom. 
.... The people are the most ile8i)erate 
pirates in existence. . . .” — Marco Poto^ 
Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300. Guzerat, which is a large coun- 
try, within which are Kambiiy, Somii.-lt, 
Kanken-T^na, and several other cities 
and towns. . . .”~Ra8hidudditi in EUiot^ 
i. 67. 

1300. “The Sultan desjKitched Ulu^h 
Khan to Ma’bar and Guiarat for the de- 
struction of the idol-temple of SomniCt, on 
the 20th of ,Tumjtd,‘i’-l awwal, 698 H. . . .” 
—Amir Kh^isru^ in Elliot, iii. 74. 

1554. “At last we made the land of 
Onchrat in Hindustan .” — Sidi 'AU, p. 79. 

The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the people, and espe- 
cially for the Hindu merchants or 
Banyans (q-T.) of Guzerat. See 
Sainabury, i. 445 and passim. 

Goozul-Khana, s. A bath room; 
Hind., from Arabo-Pcrs. yhusl-hhdna, 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

1616. “ At eight, after suj)i)er he comes 

down to the Guzeloan, a faire ( ’ourt wherein 
in the middest is a Tlirone erected of free- 
stone .” — bir T. Roc, in Purchas, ii. 

,, “The thirteenth, at niglit I went 
to the Gussell Chan, where is best oppor- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooke with me 
the Italian, determining to walk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King. ...” 
—Ibid. p. 543. 

c. 1660. “From the great Hall of the 
Avi-kas one enters into a more retired Place 
called the Gozelkana, that is, the place to 
wash in. But few are suffered to enter 
there. . . . There it is where the king is 
seated in a chair . . . and giveth a more 
particular Audience to his officers.” — 
Bernier, E. T., p. 85. 

Gopura, s. The meaning of this 
word in Sansk. is a ‘city-gate.’ But 
m S. India the yopuram is that re- 
markable feature of architecture, pecu- 
lii^ to the Peninsula, the great pyra- 
imdal tower over the entrance-gate to 
the precinct of a temple. See Fer- 
guBson's Indian and Eastern Architect 
twre, 325 &c. 

This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
10th cent., and was no doubt adopted 


for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa^Sastra (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts *) treatises imply. This fact may 
sufficiently dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an tiloption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egj'pt. 

1862. “The goparami or towers of the 
great pagoda.” — Markham, Pern and India, 
408. 

Gora, s. Hind, gord, ‘ fair com- 
plexioned.’ A white man ; a Euro- 
pean soldier; any European who is 
not a sahib (q-v.). Plural yordAoy, 

‘ white people.’ 

Gorawallah, s. Hind. ghor<l~wdla 
(ghora, ‘ a horse’). A groom or horse- 
keeper; used at Bomba}’. On the 
Bengal side syce (q^v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side norsekeeper 
(q-v.). 

c. 1848. “ On approaching the different 

points, one knows Mrs. is at hand, for 

her Gorahwallahs wear green and gold pug- 
grics.^'* — Chow-Chow, i. 151. 

Gorayt, ». Hind, goret ; a village 
watchman and messenger, one of the 
municipal establishment, employed 
under the patwari in Upper India. 

Gordower, Goordore, s. A kind 

of boat in Bengal, described by Ives 
as “a vessel pushed on by paddles.” 
Et}T 2 i. obscure. (Jhurdaur is a horse- 
race, a race-course. Was it originally 
a racing boat ? 

1757. “To get two bolias ((j. v.), a 
goordore, and 87 dandies (cp v.) from the 
Nazir.” — Ives, 157. 

Gosain, Gossyne, h._ Hind, and 
Mahr. Gosdln, OosdJ, Oosdvi, &c., from 
Sansk. Qoswdmi, ‘ Lord of passions ’ 
(lit. ‘ Lord of cows ’), i.e. one who is 
supposed to have subdued his passions 
and renounced the world. Aj)plied 
in various parts of India to difi’eront 
kinds of persons not necessarily celi- 
bates, but professing a life of reli- 
gious mendicancy, and including some 
who dwell together in converts under 
a superior. 

1774. “ My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 

were chiefly founded on the Gosain,” 
Bogle, in Markham's Tibet, 46. 

c. 1781. “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Gosine, or Hind(K> Religious.” ♦ 
—Hodges, 112. 

* The use of tliis Iwirliarism by Hotigcs is re- 
markable, common as it has Ijecoiae of late years. 
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182G. found a lonelv cottaga with a 
light in the window, and oeing ^ired in 
the habit of a gpMeiii, I did not hesitate to 
request a lo^ng for the night. 
ra^ ffari, 899. ^ 

Oosbeck, Cosbeagme, S. Besides 
what the quotations indicate wo can 
say nothing. The word suggests some 
form like GhOzi-Bnj; hut wo cannot 
trace it. It is s])oken of in I’ersia (at 
Gombroon and olscwhero). 

c. 1C30. “The Ahhnsett w in our money 
sixteene' i>ence ; Jyirrec ten |»ence ; Mnnunf 
dee eight i)ence ; Shnhrc foure iHince ; Sttdilec 
two pence; two jhjijc« ; double Coi- 

beg one penny ; single Cozbeg one half- 
|ienny ; Flncea are teji to a Cozoeg.”— Sir 
T, Herbert^ ed. 1(138, p. 231. 

1073. “ A Banyan that Heerningly is not 

worth aOoibeck (the lowest coin they have). 
— Frjfcr, 113. See also, j)]). 343, 407. 

., “ 10 CVmbcaguoH is 1 Shahee ; 4 

Shaheos is one Abassee <»r !(></.” -//>. 211. 

1711. “10 (^oz. or Pice, a Cojipor ('oin, 
are 1 Shahee.” — Lock\mr, 241. 

1727. ‘ ‘ 1 Shahee is . . 10 Oaaz or Cosbegs.” 
—A. Ham,, ii. 311. 

1752. “lOoozbaugues or Pico (a Copper 
Coin) are 1 Shatroe ” (readMn/wr).— 
p. 87. 

See also in Hmneap, vol. i. p. 202, Kaz- 
begie. 

1825. “ A toman contains 100 inanioo* 

dies ; a new abasKce, 2 niamoodies or 4 
Hliakees . . . n shakee, 10 coz or coz* 
bauguei, a sniall copiier coin.”“J/^76M7v^, 
2nd ed.f p. 05. 

Gosha, adj. Used in some parts, 
ns an Anglo-Indian technicality, to 
indicate tlnit a woman is secluded, 
find cannot appear in jmblic. It is 
short for goslat-viahfn (Pers.), ‘sit- 
ting in a comer ; ’ and is much the 
same as parda-nishhi (v. purdani- 
sheen). 

a. Gout, s. Iliud. (laur and grwrl 
gal (but not in the dicuonaries). The 
great wild ox Gavueus Gauras, Jerd., 
the same as Bison (q. v.). 

1806. “They erect strong fences, hut 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 

. . , . TJ|ey are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Gore; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
heof .” — Etpkinstonc in Life, i. 156. 

b. Gonr, s. Pi-operly Can. gav4, gaur, 
or gati^. The head man of a villa^ 
in the Canarese-speaking country ; 
either as corresponding to (see 
potail) or to the Zemindar of Bengal. 


c. 1800. ** Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Gours or head- 
farmers.” — In MunrdB Life, iii. 92. 

C. Gonr, n!p. Oaur, the name of a 
medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modem civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
i which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend overan immense area, 

[ chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Oau^, 
meaning fit is believed) ‘ the country 
of sugar,^ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where these remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu djmasty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, and was 
popularly known as Lakhndoti ; but 
the reigning king had transferred his 
seat to Nadiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
before the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the last yt'ars of tho 12th century. 
Oaur was afterwards tho residence of 
several Mussulman dpiasties. 

1536. “But Xercansor* after his suc- 
cess advanced ah >ng the river till became 
before the city of Gouro to besiege it, and 
ordered a lodmnent to be made in front of 
certain varanuusof tho King’s Palace which 
looked n]K)n the river; and as he was 
making his trenches certain Kumis who 
were resident in the city, desiring that the 
King should i>rize them highly {(VeUea 
fizrsHc cahedaJ) as he did tho Portuguese, 
offered their service to the King to go and 
prevent the enemy's lodgment, saying that 
no should also send the Portuguese with 
them.” — Cmrca, iii. 720. 

1.5,53. “The chief city of tho Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro. It is situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to 
be 3 of our leagues in lenj^h, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height , . . the streets 
are so thronged w'ith the concourse and 
traffic of people . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great i)art of the 
houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings.'' — Banva, IV. ix. cap. 1. 

1586.^ “ From Patanaw I went to Tanda 
which is in the land of the Gouren. It 
hath in times past been a kingdom, but is 
now subdued by Zelabdin Echebar. . . — 

Ii. Fiteh in Hakluyt, ii. 389. 

1683. “ I went to see ye famous Ruin s of a 
great Citty and Pallace called G0*WB£ . . . 
we spent Sf hours in seeing ye mines 
especially of the Pallace which has been . . 
in my judgement considerably bigger and 
more beautifull than the Grand JSeignor’s 
Seraglio [at Constantinople or any other 


i.t. Sher Klian 8ur, afterwards King of Hin- 
dostau as Sher Shfih. 
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Flallace that I have seen in Europe.*’ — 
Sedges, May 16. 

Gtovemor's Straits, n.p. This was 
the name applied by the Portuguese 
(Eatreito do Gohernador) to the Straits 
of Singapore, i.e. the straits south of 
that island (or New Strait). The reason 
of the name is given in om- first quota- 
tion. The Governor in question was 
the Spaniard Dom Joao da Silva. 

1615. “ The Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 ealleons and 

2 galleys Arriving at the Straits of 

Sincapur,^ * * * * and passing by a new 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Eatreito do Oovernador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the top of 
it.” — Bocari'o, 428. 

17^. “ Between the small Cnrimon and 

Tanjonthhcllong on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Streights of Shicapure 
before mentioned, and als* > into the Streights 
of Oovemadore, the lurgost and easiest 
Passage into the China Seas.” — A. Ham. 
ii. 122. 

1780. “Directions for sailing from Malacca 
to Pulo Timoan, through Oovemor’a Straits, 
commonly called the Straits of SincaiK)ur.” 
—Dunn's N. Director g, 5th ed., p. 474. See 
also Lcttrvs Edif., 1st ed., ii. 118. 

1841. “ Singapoi-o Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.” — Horshurgh, 5th ed., ii. 204. 


Gow, Gaou, 8. Dakli. II. gau. An 
ancient measure of distance preserved 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, where the tei-m still is in use, 
the gawwa is a measure of about four 
English miles. It is Pali gavuta, one 
quarter of a gojana, and that again is 
the Sansk. gargiUi with the same mean- 
iiig; 

There isinMolesworth’sil/ar/Tf/J Die- 
tioTiary, and in Wihon, atermgaukos, 
‘ a land measure ’ (for whiSi read 
‘ distance measure *), the distance at 
which the lowing of a cow may bo 
heard. This is doubtless a fonn of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is i)robably 
modem and incorrect. The yojana 
with which the gau is correlated, 
appears etymologically to be ‘ a yoking,' 
VIZ., “ the stage, or distance gone in 
one harnessing without unyoking” 
{Williams) ; and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
2^ to 9 miles, and oven to 8 kroSas or 
0088. The last valuation of the yojana 
would correspond with that of the gau 


c. 545. “ The great Island (Taprobane), 
according to what the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
sfune, i.e. 900 miles.” — Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
(in Cathay, clxxvii). 

1623. “ From Garicota to Tumbre may 
be about a league and a half, for in that 
country distances are measured by gad, and 
each gad is about two leagues, and from 
Garicota to Tumbre they said was not so 
much as a gad of road.”— P. ddki Valle, 
ii. 638. 

1676. “They measure the distances of 
places in India by OoB and Castes. A 008 
IS about 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Coste is one league.” — Tavernier', E. T., 
ii. 30. 

1860. “A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou across a mountainous counti'y being 
less than one measured on level ^ound, 
and a gaou for a loaded tjooley is also jier-' 
mitted to be shorter than for one uiibur- 
thened, but on the whole the average may 
be taken under four miles." — Tennems 
Ceylon, 4th ed., i. 467. 

Grab, s. This name, now almost 
obsolete, was applied to a kind of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in tha 
sea- and river-fights of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the last centuiy. That kind 
of efcyTnology which works from inner 
consciousness would probably say : 
“ This teim has always boon a puzzle 
to the English in India. The fact is 
that it was a kind of vessel much used 
by corsairs, who wore said to grab all 
that passed the sea. Hence, &c.” But 
the real doiivation is different. 

The Kov. Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attached to his Travels, defines 
it as “a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stem (stem ?) and 
no bowsprit ; it has two masts.” Pro- 
bably the application of the term may 
have deviated varioiLsly in recent days. 
For thus again in Solvyns [Les llindms,. 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and described 
as a ship with three masts, a sharp’ 
prow, and a bowsprit. But orif^nally 
the word seems, beyond question, to* 
have been an Ai’ab name for a galley^ 
The proper word is Arab, ghorah, ‘ jt 
raven,’ though adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gvrdh. Jal says, 
quoting Reinaud, that ghordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the tiuo 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
below. Amari, in the work quoted 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
c&rvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghurah : 
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1181. ** A vessel of our merchants .... 
making sail for the city of Tripoli (which 
<Tod protect) was driven by the winds on 
the shore of that coimtir, and the crew being 
in want of water, landed to orocure it, but | 
the people of the place refuHe<l it utdess some ! 
icom were stdd t<i them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghurab from Tri{>f)li . . . which 
took and plundered the crew', and seized all i 
the goods on board the vessel.”* — Arabic 
letter frofu Ubaldo, Archbishop and other 
authorities of Pisa, to the Almcthad Caliph 
Abu Yak’ub Yusuf in A mart, Diplomi 
Arahit p. 8. 

The Latin contemporary version 
nms thus : 

“Cum quidam nostri cari cives de SiciliA 
-cum carico frumeiiti ad Tripolim venirent, 
tempestate maris et vi ventorum comnulsi, 
ad portiim dictum Macri deveiierunt ; ioique 
aquft deficiente, et cum pro eA auriondA 
irent, Barhanisi non jpemiiHenint oos . . . 
nisi jM'iuH eis de frumento venderent. 
Cuinque inviti eis de frumento venderent 
ffaien vestra de Tripoli armata,” &c. — 
p. 2011.) 

c. 1200. Ohur&b, Cornix, Corvus, galea. 

« « « « 

Oalea, Ghurfd), Gharbiln. — VocabuJista 
Arabico (from Kiccardian Library), jnibd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 

1343. “Jalansi . . . sent us off in com- 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
ul-'Ukairif which is like a ghorAb, only 
more roomy. It has 00 oars, and when it 
•engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot.” 
— Ibn Batata^ iv. 50. 

1554. In the narrative of Sidi ’Ali 
Kapudan, in tlcscribing an action that he 
fought with the Portuguese near the Persian 
•Gulf, he says the enemy’s fleet consisted of 
4 bnnpies as big as carraoks (q. v.), 3 great 
^hur&bi, 0 Kurawals (see Caravel) and 12 
smaller ghur&bs or galliots (see Oallevat) 
with oars. -In J. Asiat.. Ser. I., tom. ix., 
4I7-C8. 

16C(). “Jani Heg might attack us from 
the hills, the ghraoB from the river, and 
the men of Sinwan from the rear, so that 
we should Iki in a cntieal position.” — 
Mohammnt in EUiot, i. 250. 

The w’ord occurs in many pages of the 
.same history. 

IGIK). “ Oalei\i . . . ab Arabibus tarn Asi- 
aticis quam Africanis vocatur. . . . Ohor&b, 
i.c, Corvus, quasi piceA nigredine, rostro ex- 
tenso, et velis remisque sicut alia volans 
galera : undo et Vlacho Graeco dicitur 
MAaiva.”— ifyefe, Notc OH jPcritsot, ill 
Dissertt, i. 97. 

1673. “ Our Factors, having concerns in 

the cargo of the ships in this Koad, loaded 
two Oroba and departed.”— Fryer, 163. 

1727. “The Muskat War . . . obliges 
them (the Portugese) to keep an Armada 
of five or six Shi])s, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of Wikr,'" — A. Ham,, i. 250. 

* From Amari’s Italian version. 


1750-52. “ The ships which they make 
use of against their enemies are called 
goerabbs by the Dutch, and grabbs by the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of rigging, 
only their }>rows are low and sharp as m 
gallies, that they may not only ^lace some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 
j emergency for a couple of oars, to push the 
I grabo on in a calm .” — Olof Torcen, Voyage, 
205. 

c. 1754. “Our E. I. Comimny had here 
(Bf)mbay) one shij) of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and several other 
vessels.” — Ires, 43. 

Ives explains “Ketches, which they call 
grabs.” This shows the meaning already 
changed, as no galley could carry 18 guns. 

c. 1760. “ When the Derby, Captain 

Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s gprabs.” — Grose, i. 81. 

1763. ‘ ‘ The grabs have rarely more than 
two masts, though some have tnree ; those 
I of three; are about 300 tf>ns burthen ; but 
1 the others are not more than 150 : they are 
i built to draw very little water, being very 
i broad in proportion to their length, narrow- 
1 ing, however, from the middle to the end, 
where instead (of bows they have a prow, 
projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
galley .’’ — Orme (reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810. “ Here a fine English East India- 

man, then; a grab, or a dow from Arabia.” 
— Maria Gratuim, 142. 

„ “ This Glab (sfr) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The !Nakhodah, an 
Abyssinian slave.’’ — Etphimtone, in Life, i. 
232. 

1872. “Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghurabs (^abs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach’h, and Pattimars or Batelas from 
the Konkan and Bombay.” — Burton, Sind 
Bevisited, i. 83. 

I Gram, s. This word is properlj" the 
I Portuguese grdo, i.e, ‘ grain,’ but it 
I has been specially appropriated to that 
I kind of vetch ( Cicerar ietinum, L. ) which 
! is the most general grain- (rather pulse-) 
I food of horses all over India, cimed in 
j Hind, chana. It is the ItaL cece, Fr. 
Ijwis cJiiche, Eng. chick-pea or Egypt, 

1 pm, much used iu Franco and S. 
j Europe. This specific application 
I of gruo is also Portuguese, as appears 
j from Blutcau. The word gra^n is in 
: some parts of India applied to other 
I "kinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
j tion of it IS recognized by qualifying it 
I as Bengal gram. See remarks under 
: Calavance. The plant exudes oxalate 
! of potash, and to walk through a gram- 
field in a wet morning is destructive to 
shoe-leather. The natives collect the 
acid. 

1702. “. . . ho confessing before us that 
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their allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that for the future 
it shall be rectined.” — In Wheeler^ ii. 10. 

1776. ** . . . Lentils, gram . . . mustard 
v^mdJ'—HalheXs Code, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

1789. ** . . . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 
universally used instead of oats.” — Muni'd'a 
Nan*ative, 85. 

1793. “ . . . gram, which it is not cus- 

tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic.*’ 
— DiroirCs Narrative, 97. 

1804. “ The gram alone, for the 4 regi- 

ments with me, has in some months cost 
50,000 pagodas.” — Wellington, iii. 71. 

1865. “But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale concluded in a dead loss.” — 
Palgrave's Arabia, 290. 

Gram-fed, adj. Properly the dis- 
tinctive description of mutton and beef 
fattened upon gram, which used to be 
the pride of Bengal. But api)lied figu- 
ratively to anj^ ‘ pampered creature.* 

c. 1849. “By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but wdth a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, chami)agnc, gram-fed mutton, 
cheroots, and hookahs.”— *S’ir C. Napier, 
(pioted in Bos. Smith’s Life of Ld. Law- 
rence, i. 338. 

1880, “ I missed two people at the Dehli 
assemblage in 1877. All the ^am-fed 
secretaries and most of the alcoholic chiefs 
were there ; but the famine-haunted vil- 
lagers and the delirium-shattered opium- 
eating Chinaman, wh<^ had to jjay the bill, 
w'cre not present .” — AH Baba, 127. 

Grandonic. V. Grunthum and 
Sanskrit. 

Grass-cloth, b. This name is now 
generally applied to a kind of cambric 
from China made from the Chuma of 
the Chinese {Boehmeria nivea. Hooker, 
the Rhea, so much talked of now), and 
called by the Chinese sia-pu, or ‘ sum- 
mer-cloth.’ 

We find grass-cloths often spoken of 
by the 16th century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal. These were probably made 
of Rhea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been able to determine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (fri- 
rardinia heterophylla, D. C.). 

c. 1567. “ Cloth of herbei {pa nni d'erba), 
which is a kind of silke, which groweth 
among the woodes without any laljour of 
man.*^— (7ae«ar Frederike, in Hakl. ii. 358. 

1585. “Great store of the cloth which 


is made from Graose, which they call 
Yema” (in Orissa).— iJ. Fitch, in ffakU 
ii. 387. 

1727. * ' Their manufacbjries (about Bala- . 
sore) are of Ct>tton , . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Ronuih . . . ; and of Herba (a Sort' 
of tough Grass) they make OinghamsY 
Finuicos, and several other Goodsfor ^^xport- 
ation.” — A, Ham. i. 397. 

1813. Milburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Taffatics (ii. 221). 

Grasscutter, s. This is probably 
a corruption representing the Hind. 
glidskhoda or ghdsJcdtd, ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of grass ; * the title of a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horso besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the graasciitier 
:i8 a man; in the south the office is 
filled by the horsokeepor’s vdfo. Ghas- 
hat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani ; but ghasiydrd by those 
aspiring to purer language. The 
former term appears in WHliamsoji^s 
V, M, (1810) as ganskot (i. 186), the 
latter in Jaegnemonfs C()rres 2 >()ndeiice as 
grassyara. 

No grasscutters are mentioned as 
attached to the stables of Akbar ; only 
a money allowance for grass. 

The antiquity of the Madras arrange- 
ment is shown by a passage in Cas- 
tanheda (1552): “ . . . gave him a 
horse, and a boy to attend to it, and a 
female slave to see to its fodder.” — 
ii. 58. 

1789. “. . . an Horsekeeijor and Grass- 
cutter at two i)agodas.” — Munro^s Narr. 28. 

1793. “Every hors© . . . has two atten- 
dants, one who cleans and takes care of 
him, called the hor8e-keei)er, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
forage. Narr. 242. 

1836. “Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself — the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a boy. I iiniuired 
whether the cat had any servants, but I 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
— Letters jrom Madras, 37. 

1875, “ I suppose* if you were to pick up 

... a grasscutter’s pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights .” — The Dilemma, ch. xxxvii, 

Grass-Widow, This slang phrase 
is applied in India, with a shade of 
mal^piity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in the plains. 
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We do not know the origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained: **An unmarried mother; 
a aeserM mistress.’* But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use. 

Since the preceding sentences were 
written we mive seen in Notes and 
Queries^ ser. vi., vol. yiii., Nov. 24th, 
1883, several communications on this 

5 hra^. We learn from those that in 
foor’s Syfolk Words and Phrases^ 
Chraoe-Widow occurs with the meaning 
of an unmarried mother. Corresponding 
to this also it is stated, is the N. S. Cf) 
or Low Gonnan gras-^wedeioe. Tno 
Swedish OriisUnht or -en^•a also is used 
for *a low dissolute married woman 
living by herself.’ In Belgium a 
woman of this description is called 
Jiaecke-^iacdewe^ from haeclcen, ‘to feel 
stiong desire ’ (to ‘ hanker ’). And so 
it is suggested grlisenka is contracted 
from grUdesenkUf from f/radig^ ‘esu- 
riens* (greedy in fact). In Danish 
Diet, graesenka is interpreted as a 
woman whoso betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Stroke Wittwe^ ‘ straw- 
widow’ (which Flttgel interprets as 
* mock widow *), seems rather inconsis- 
tent with the suggestion that ffrass- 
widow is a coiTuption of the kina sug- 
gested. A friend mentions that the 
jiiosc. Stroh-Wittwer is used in Ger- 
many for a imin whoso wife is absent, 
and who therefore dines at the eating- 
house with the young follows. 

1878. “In the evening my wife and I 
went out house -hunting ; and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorix^rated 
body of Municipal CommisBioners and the 
Clergyman (who was a Orast-widower, his 
wife being at home) had taken between 
them.”— JLt/c in the MofussU^ ii. 1)9-100. j 

1879. The Indian newspaiier’s “typical 
ofhcial rises to a late breakfast — ^i)robably 
on herrings and 8< ala- water— and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a graaa-widow, with whom he 
has a tiffin, where ‘ i>eg8 ’ alternate 

with champagne.”— /Stwito Letter in Tunes, 
Aug. 16th. 

1$80. “The Orafi-widow in Nephelo- 
coccygia .” — Sir AH Balxit 169. I 

“ Pleasant times have these Indian 
grast-widowf ! ''—‘The World, Jan. 21st, 13. 

GraSBia. S* Ords (said to mean ‘ a 
mouthful^ is stated by Mr. Forbes in 
the B&s Mala to have been in old times 
usually applied to alienations for reli- 
gious obiecta; but its prevalent sense 
came to Ibe the portion of land given i 


for subsistence to cadets of chieftains’ 
families. Afterwards the term was 
also used for the black-mail paid by a 
village to a turbulent neighbour as the 
price of his protection and forbearance, 
and in other like meanings. “Thus 
the title of grassia, originally an 
honourable one, and indicating its 
possessor to be a cadet of the ruling 
tribe, became at last as frequently a 
term of opprobrium, convening the idea 
of ‘a professional robber” [Op, cit,, 
Bk. iv., ch. 3). 

c. 1665. “ Nour nous trouvAmes au Vil- 
lage de Bilpar, dont les Habitans qu’on 
nomme Gratiatei, sont presque tous 
Voleurs.” — Thevenot, v. 42. 

1808. “The Orailai have been shewn 
to be of different Sects, Casts, or families, 
viz., Ist, Colees and their Collaterals ; 2nd, 
Raj^ots; 3rd, Syed Mussulmans; 4th, 
Mole-Islams or modem Mahomedans. 
There are besides many others who enjoy 
the free usufruct of lands, and i^ermaneiit 
emolument from villages, but those only who 
are of the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by prescrij)tivo custom ... to be 
called Oraiiiai. ” — Drmmnond, Illustrations, 

1813. “I confess I cannot now con- 
template my extraortUnary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression.” — Forbes, Or, Mem. iii. 393. 

1819. “Oraisia, from Grass, a word 
signifying ‘a mouthful.’ This word is 
understood in some T)art8 of Mekran, Sind, 
and Kutch ; but I believe not further into 
Hindostan than Jayixwr.” — Mackmurdo, in 
Tr, Lit. Soc. Bo., i. ^0. 

Grave-digger. See Beejoo. 

Green Pigeon. A variety of species 
belonging to the sub.-fam. Treroninae, 
and to genera Trtron, Cricopm, Osmo- 
trervn, and Splienoeereus, bear this 
name. 

The three first following quotations 
show that these birds had attracted 
the attention of the ancients. 

c. 180. “Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-gn^n 
colour are founa in India."— Athenaeus, 
ix. 53. 

c. A.D. 250. “They bring also greenish 
(wxpw) pigeons which they say can never be 
tamed or domesticated.” — Aelian, De Nat. 
Anini., xv. 14. 

„ “There are produced among the 
Indians . . . pigeons of a pale green eolonr 
(x^poirriAot) ; any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not having a knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a 
parrot and not a pigeon. They have Ic^ 
and bill in colour nke the partndges of the 
Greeks.” — Ibid., xvL 2. 
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1073. “Our tisual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Water-Fowl, Peacocks. 
Green Fidg^ons, Spotted Deec» Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows.” — Fryer, 
176. 

1825. “ I saw a great number of pea-foMd, 
and of the beautiful greenish pigeon com- 
mon in this country . . .^—ffeber, ii. 19. 

Grey Partridge. Tho common 
Anglo-Indian name of tho Hind, titar, 
common over a great part of India, 
Ortygcyrnie Ponticcriana, Gmelin. “Its 
call is a peculiar loud shi'ill cry, and 
has, not unaptly, been compared to the 
woid Pateela-pateela-pateda, quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each time 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
as it were, the key-note of its call.” — 
Jerdon, ii. 566. 

Griblee, s. A caplin or grapnel. 
Lascar’s language (Eoebuck). 

Grifldn. Griff, s. (also Griffish, adj.). 

One newly arrived in India, and un- 
accustomed h) Indian ways and pecu- 
liarities ; a Johnny Newcome. 

The origin of the phrase is unknown 
to UB. Tnero was an Admiral Gr iffin 
who commanded in the Indian seas 
fiom Nov., 1746, to Juno, 1748, and 
was not very fortunate. Had his name 
to do with tho origin of the term ? 
The word seems to have been first used 
nt Madras (see Boyd, below). 

Two references below indicate the 

^ amllel terms foimerly used by the 
Portuguese at Goa, and by tho Hutch 
in tho Archipelago. 

1794. “As I am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion- 
■able phrase here ” (Madras). — Ifvyh Boyd, 
177. 

1807. “It seems really strafe to a 
griffin— the cant word for a European 
just arrived.” — Ld. Minto in Ifidia, 17. 

1808. “At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent i)er8evering of the 
black people ; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a griffin, or a 
new-comer.”— 2/t/c 107. 

1836. “I often tire myself . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling; but Mrs. 
"tjunton laughs at me and calls me a 
wriffln,’ and says I must learn to have 
l>atience and save my strength.” — Letters 
Jrom Madras, 38. 

,, “ ... he was living with bad men, 

tod saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more griffish ...” 
— iWd. 53. 

1868, “ There were three more cadets on 


the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor.” — Oaltfidd, i. 88. 

The griffin at Qua also in the old 
daj’s was called by a pecuHar name. 
See Eeinol. 

1631. “ Haec exanthemata (prickly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt recenter advenientesut 
et Mosquitarum puncturae . . . ita ut deri* 
diculum ergo hie inter nostrates dicterium 
enatum sit, eum qui hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Orang Baron, quod no\dtium hominem 
significat.” — Jac. Bontii, Hist. Nat., Ac., 
ii. cap. 18, p. 33. 

Ghround, s. A measure of land 
used in tbe neigbbourbood of Madras. 
See under Gawny. 

Groff, adj. Applied to bulky goods. 
Probably the Dutch grof, ‘ coarse.’ 

1759. ‘ ‘ Which by causing a great exix)rt 
of rice enhances the price of labour, and 
consequently of all otner nnff, piece-goods 
and raw silk.”— In Long, l7l. 

1765. “. . . aim fade sugar, himpjaggre , 
ginger, long pepper, and piply-mol . . . 
articles that usually comixise the gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping.” — 
Holwell, Hist. Events, &c., i. 194. 

1783. “ What in India is called a gruff 
(bulky) cargo.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mo^gai, 
42. 

Grunth, s. Panjabi Granth, from 
Sansk. grantha, ‘a book.’ ‘The Book,’ 
i.e. the Scripture of the Sikhs, con- 
taining tho hymns composed or com- 

f dled by their loaders from Nunak 
1469 — 1539) onwards. Tho Granth 
has been translated by Dr. Trumpp, 
and published, at tho expense of the 
Indian Government. 

1798. “A book entitled the Grunth . . . 
is the only typical object which the Sicques 
have admitted into their places of worship.” 
— G, Forster'' s Travels, i. 255. 

1817. “ The fame of Nannak’s book was 
diffused. He gave it a new name, Kirrunt. ” 
— MilVs Hist., ii. 377. 

c. 1831. “ . . . Au centre du quel est le 
temple d’or oh est garde le Grant ou livre 
sacr^ des Sikes.” — Jarqueinont, Correspond- 
ance, ii. 166. 

Grunthee, s. Panj. granthl from 
granth Grunth). A sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh i-egiments. 

Gnmthum. This {grantham) is a 
name, from tho same Sansk. word as tho 
last, given in various odd forms to the 
Sanskrit language by various Euro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th centuries. The tem 
properly applied to tho character in 
which the Sanskrit books were written. 
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1600. ** In these verses is written, in a 
particular languara, called Oerodun, their 
Fhilpsophy and Theolofiy, which the Bra- 
meiM study and read in TTniversities all over 
India.” — Lucetuit Vida do Padre F, Xavier, 


1646. “ Cette langue correspond h la 

nostre Latine, parceciue les seules Lettres 
Tapprennent ; il se nominent Ouirindans.” 
— BwrrcUo, Rel. dr la Pi^ov. de Malabar ^ 2.57. 

1727. “. . . their four law-books, Hauui 

Vedaia, Umkku Vedam, Edirwarna Vetlam, 
and Adir Vedam, which are all written in 
the Girandams, and are held in hi^'h esteem 
by the ^vamxm.^'—Valeiiiijn, v. {Ceylon), 


„ “ Girandam (by others called Keren- 
duniL and also Setrufkrits) is the langua^^e of 
the Bramins and the learned.” — Ibid., 386. 


Guana, Or Ijg^ana. This is 
not properly an Indian term, nor the 
name of an Indian species, but, as in 
many other cases, it has been applied 
by transfer from superficially resemb- 
ling ymera in the new Indies, to the 
old. The groat lizards, sometimes 
called gaavns in India, are apparently 
inomiara. It must bo observed, how- 
ever, that approximating Indian names 
of lizards have helped the confusion. 
Thus the largo monitor to which the 
name ijxuma is often applied in India is 
imlly called in Hindi yoh (8kt. yodhd), 
Singnaloso yoyd. The true u/uana of 
America is described by Oviedo in the 
first <iuotation under the name of 
itiana. 

c. 1 ‘ ‘ There is in this island an animal 

called luana, which is here held to Ih) am- 
phibious {nrntrab), i.c. doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it frocpients the rivers and 
climbs the trees as well . . . It is a Serpent, 
bearinp: to one who knows it not a horrid 
and friglitful asi>ect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great lizard, the head 
much larger, but almost of the same fashion, 
with a tail 4 or .5 palms in length , . . And 
the animal, formed as I have described, is 
much iHitter to eat than to look at,” etc. — 
Oviedo, in Bamnaio, iii. f. 156r, 157. 

c. 1550. “ We also used to catch some 

four-footed animals called iguane, resem- 
bling our lizanis in Hhai)e . . . the females 
are most delicate food.” — Girotami Benzoni, 

p.140. 

1634. “ De Lacertae^ quAdam specie, 

Incolis Liflpuui. Est . . . genus veneno- 

sissimum,” etc. — Jao, BotUii, Lib. v. cap. 5, 
11 . 67. (See Gecko.) 

1673. “ Guiana, a Creature like a Cro- 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold on 
by their Tails, when they clamber Houses.” 
— JVycr, 116. 

1661. Knox, in Ms Ceylon, sp^s of two 
creatures reeembling the Alligator— one 


called Kottbera guion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable ; the other, called toff<aguio]l, 
very like the former, but “which is eatezn 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and 1 
Kuj>nose is the same with that which in the^ 
W, Indies is called the gniana ” (pp. 30, 31). 
The names are possibly Portuguese, and 
Kobbei'affuioH, may be (7(^a-guana. 

1704. “ I’he Guano is a sort of Creature, 
some of which are found on the land, 
some in the water . . . stewed with a little 
Spice they make good Broth.” — Funnel in 
Daiapier, iv. 51. 

1711. “Here are Monkeys, Gannat, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators.” — 
Lockyei', 47. 

1780. “They have here an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is made 
equal to that of turtle. This I take ui)on 
hearsay, for it is to me of all others the 
most loathsome of animals, not less so than 
the toad.” — Miinru^a Narrative, 36. 

c. 18il0. “ Had Lknown that I was dining 
upon a guana, or large w(X)d-lizard, I 
scarcely think I would have made so- 
hearty a meal.”— Tora Cringle (ed. 1863), 
178. 

1870. “Captain Shaw asked the Imaum 
of one of the mosoues of Malacca about 
alligator's eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the young that went down 
to the sea became alligators, and those 
which came np the river became iguanas.” 
— Bird, Golden Clieraoneae, 200. 

1881. “The chief of Mudhol State be* 
longs to the Bbonshl family . . , The name, 
however, has been entirely suixjrseded by 
the second designation of Ghorpade, which 
is said to have been actiuired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed imprepiable, by fastening a 
cord around the body of a ghoiuad or 
iguana.” — lm})erial Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883. “ Wilt) can look on that ana- 

chronism, an i^iiana (I mean the large 
monitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) bask- 
ing, f(»nr feet long, on a sunny bank 
— Tribes on My Frontier, 36. 

Guardafui, Cape, n.p. The eastern 
hom of Africa, pointing towards India. 
Wo have the name from the Portu- 
guese, and it has been alleged to have 
been so-called by them as meaning 
‘Take vou heed I’ {Gardez-voua, iii 
fact). Ilut this is etymology of the 
species that so confidently derives 
‘Bombay' from Boa Bahia, Bruce 
again (see below) mves dogmatically 
an interpretation which is equally un- 
founded. 

We must look to history, and not 
to the ‘ moral consciousness ’ of any- 
body. The country adjoining this hom 
of Africa, the Begio Aromatum of the 
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flkioients, seems to have been called by 
lie Arabs Haftln^ a name which we find 
in the Periplus in the shape of OponB. 
This name Hafiin was applied to a 
town, no doubt the true OponC, which 
Barbosa (lolO) mentions under the 
name of Afuni, and it still simives in 
those of two remarkable promontories, 
viz. the Peninsula of lids Jfafou (the 
Chersmnesua of the Periplus, the Zingia 
of Ptolemy, the Cape d"A ffui and 
(TOrfu i of old maps and nautical direc- 
tories), and the cape of Jard-Hafun 
(or according to the Egj’j^tian pronun- 
ciation, (tnrd-Hafn i)^ i.e, Guaxdafui. 
The nearest possible meaning of jard 
that wo find is ‘ a wide or spacious 
tract of land without herbage.’ * 

An attempt has been made to con- 
nect the name llafthi with the Arabic 
/f/’a, ‘ pleasant odours.’ It would then 
be the equivalent f)f the ancient Reg. 
Aromatuiu. This is tom])ting, but very 
questionable. "Wo should have men- 
tioned that Ouardafui is tho site of the 
mart and Promontory of tho Spices 
described by tho author of tho Pcri[)lus 
as the furthest ])oint and abrupt tor- 
minjition of tho continent of Rarhnrice 
or Eastern Afiica), towards tho Orient 

TOTUiV \p<afJLaTU>V ipirOplOV Kal (IKpODTTJpLOP 

r€\fVTaiovT^s^ap^apiKrjs rprelpovTTpds dpa- 

To\t)P aTTOKOTTOp). 

According to C. Mtlllcr our Guar- 
dnfni is called by the natives Rds 
Aaer ; their Rds Jardafun being a point 
sf>mo 12 in. to tho south, which on 
some charts is call 3d Rda Shenarif, 
and which is, also the TdjSai of the 
Perqdus {Gaog. Or. Minorca, i. 2(i;3), 

151 G. “ And that the said shij^ from his 
ports (K. of Coulanrs) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and (.'ai>e of Guoardafhiy, 
nor go ti> Adem, except when employed in 
our obedience and service .... and if any 
vessel or Znmhnqac is found inward of the 
f^ai>e of Onoardaffay it shall be taken as 
good prize t)f war.” — Treatp between Lojpo 
Sftarea and the K. of Caulani in Botelho, 
Timibo, 33. 

M “After passing this place {Afuni) 
the next after it is Cape Guardafan, where 
the coast ends, and trends so as to double 
towards the Red Sea.” — Barbosa, 16. 

c. 1530. “ This province, called of late 


Since tlie above was written we see tliat Capt. 
iiu^u (Commentary on Camoens, iv. 489) intor- 
Ijrets . jard os = Bay, “ from a break in the 
^nite wall, lately pmvided by Egypt 
* lighthouse.” The last statement is unior- 
luiiatoly an error. Tho intended light seems as 
lar off as ever. We cannot judge of the ground 
*>r bis interpretation of j«ni. 


Arabia, but which the ancients called 
Trogloditica, begins at the Red Sea and 
the country of the Ahisslnes, and finishes at 
MaMdasso . . . others say it extends only 
to the Cape of Gnardafuni.”— (Sowimanodfc* 
Regni, in Bamuaio, i. f. 325. 

1553. “ Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
by the King, touchtnl .at the Island of 
(•ocotora, where he took in water, and 
tnence i>assod to the Cai)e i>f Guardafn, 
which is the most easterly land of Africa,” 
— Be Ba7*i‘oa, I. vii. cap. 2. 

1554. “ If you leave Ditbi'd at the end of 
the season, yon direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till the iK>le is four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafdn.” — 
Side AH Kapuddn, The Mohit, in As. Soc. 
Ben., V. 4G4. 

,, “You find such whirh)ools on the 
coasts of Kardafdn. . . .’’—The same, in 
his narrative. Join'. As., !Ser. I. tom. ix. 
p. 77. 

1572. 

“O Cabo ve j.l Aromata chamado, 

E agora Guardafd, dos moradtu’es, 

Onde come(,*a a boca do affamailo 

Mar Hoxo, que do fuiido toma as cores,” 
Camoes, x. 97. 

Englished by Burton : 

“The Ca[)e which Aiitieiits ‘Aromatic 
clepe 

behold, yclept by Moderns Guardafd ; 

where opes the lied Sea mouth, so wide 
and dec]), 

♦he Sea wliose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue.” 

1602. “Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any rnisha]) arrived at the Cape of 
Gardafui.”— IV. i. 4. 

1727. “ And now having travelVd along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Cai>o 
of Good Hope, to Cape Guardafoy, I’ll sur- 
vey the Islands that lie in tho Ethiopian 
Sea.” — A. Ham., i. 15. 

1790. “The Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Cliristian traders in these parts, 
have called it Gardefoi, which has no signi- 
fication in any language. But in that |)art 
of the country where it is situated, it is 
called Gardefan and means the Straits of 
Burial, the retison of which will be seen 
afterwards.” — Bruce’s Ti'uvcls, i. 315. 

Guava, S. This fruit {Paidium 
Guagava,Jj.,OT(l. Myi'taceae; Span.guay- 
ava, Fr. goyuvier). Guayuho jHJinifera, 
Indica of Caspar Bauhin, Guayava of 
Joh. Bauhin, strangely ai)i)oarM by 
name in Elliot’s translation from 
Amir Khosra, who fiourishod in the 
13th contury : 

“lie who has placed only guavas 
and quinces in his throat, aryl has never 
eaten a plantain, will say it is like so 
much jujube” (iii. 55G). 

This must be due to some *-mbiguou8 
word carelessly rendered. ^Hio fruit 
and its name "are alike American, It 
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appears to bo the gwiiaho of Oviedo 
in nis IJutoiy of the. Indies (wo tiso the 
Italian veision in Jiamnsio^ iii.f. 141r). 

Thoro ift no mention of tho gnava 
in cither Do Orta or Acosta. A mrful, 
which is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the ^uava, means 
properly * a pear ; ’ but tho fruit is 
often called safari ilm^ ‘ journey 
mango’ (r(ssj»ecting wliich see und(!r 
Ananas). And this last term is some- 
times vulgar! 3’ (*oiTUj»tod into suparl 
dm (areca-mungo I). In the Deccan 
the fruit is calhid (acc-ordiiig to Moo- 
dfion Shenff) jam^ which is in Bengal 
tho niinio of tlm SyzigiK/njamhoIantna 
(see Jamoon), and in Guzc^rati Jfimrfuf 
which seems to bo a factitious word 
in imitation of amriid. 

The (juava, though its claims are 
so iiderior to those of the pino-a])])le 
(indeed ex(;e])t to stew, or make jelly, 
it is, 7 }ohis jadirdms^ an Titter im]»os- 
tor),* must hav(i sjiread like that fruit 
with groat i‘a])iditv. Both ji])])ear in 
Blochmann’s triinsl. of tho Ain (p. 60) 
as sei'ViTd at Akbar’s table; tliough 
when tlm gmwa is named among the 
fruits of TQran, doubts again arise as 
to th({ fruit inbaided, for tho word used, 
umrCuf is ambiguous. In 1G8S Dam- 
pier mentions guavas at Achin, and 
in Cochin (’hina. The tree, like the cus- 
tard-aj)pl(', has become wdld in some 
parts of India. See Davidson ^ below. 

c. 1550. “ 'Jlie guaiava is like a j)eaeh* 

tree, witli a leaf reseinblinf' the laurel . . . 
the red are better than tho white, and are 
well-flavoTirod/’ — Uirol. Iknzoni^ j>. 88. 

1058. There is a good cut of the gnava, 
fSi» ipuiiaba^ in pp. 152-3. 

1()73.^ “. . . Flourish pleasant Tojis of 
Plantains, Cocoes, Ouiavas, a kind of 
Pear.”— Fjv/rr, 40. 

1C76. “The N.W. i)art is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and l>eRt tasted I have met 
with.” — Ikimpirr, ii. 107. 

1C85. “ The Guava . , . when the Fruit 
is nj>e, it is yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear."— i. 222. 

c. I 75 O-GO. “Our guides too made us 
distinguish a number <')f goyava, and esjie- 
cially plumb-trees.”— i. 20. 

1764. 

“A wholesome fruit the rijxjned guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife. ” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1843. “ On some of these extensive plains 


* Sir Joseph Hookei* uunotates : “You never 
ate good ones ! ” 


(on the Mohnr R. in Oudh) we found large 
orchards of the wild Guava . . . strongly 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
j)ear-treeH in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
— Col. C. J. Davidson, Diary of Travels, ii. 

271. 

Glibber, S. This is some kipd of 
gold ducat or sequin ; Milburn saj^s ‘ a 
Dutch ducat.’ It ma^" have adopted 
this special meaning, but could hardly 
have held it at tho date of our first 
quotation. The name is probably 
f/abr {itindrA-gabr), impljdng its being 
of infidel origin. 

c. 1590. “ Mirza Jani Bog 8ultfln made 
this agreement with liis soldiers, that every 
one who shcnild bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive .^OOgabars, every «>]ie of them 
worth 12 niiris ... of which 72 w'ent to 
one tanka.” — TdrLkh-i-Tdhirl in Elliot, i. 
287. 

1711. “Ku])ees .are the most currant 
(^^in ; the^’ have Venetians, Gubbers, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas.” — Lovkyer, 201. 

,, “When a Parcel of Venetian 
Ducats are mixt with others the wliole goes 
by the name of (Hmjacens at Surat, but 
when they are separated, one sort is called 
Venetians, and all the others Gubbers 
indifferently.”— //>. 242. 

1752 . “ Gold and Silver Weights : 

07, . ihvts. grs. 

100 Venetian Ducats ... 11 0 5 

10 (100 ?) Gubbers ... 10 17 12’ 
Brooks, Weights aivl Measures. 

Gubbrow, V. To bullj", to dumb- 
found , and 1 >orturI) 1 1 peu’son . Made from 
ghahrd<n tho imperative of ghahrdnu. 
Tho latter, tliough sometimes used 
transitively", is more usually neuter, 

‘ to be dumbfounded and pertui’bed.’ 

Gudda, s. A donkey", literal find 
metaphorical. II. gadhd. The coin- 
cidence of the Scotch cuddy has betui 
attributed to a loan from Hindi through 
the gy-psies, who were tho chief owners 
of the animal in Scotland, where it is 
not common. On the other hand, this 
is ascribed to a nickname Gaddy (for 
Cuthbert), like the English Neddy, 
similarly applied, A Punjab prover- 
bial phrase is gadOii khurkx, “ Don- 
keys’ rubbing ” their sides together, a 
sort of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 

Guddy, Guddee, s. Hind, gaddi, 
Mahr. gddl. ‘The Throne.’ Pro- 
perly it is a cushion, a throne in tho 
Oriental sense, i.e. the seat of royalty, 
“a simple sheet, or mat, or carpet 
on the floor, with a large cushion or 
pillow at the head, against which 
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great man reclines” (ITiV^ow). “To 
be placed on the gpiddee ” is to suc- 
ceea to the kingdom. The word is 
also used for the pad placed on an 
elephant’s back. 

Gudge , 8 . Pers. II. gaZf and corr. 
gaj ; a Persian yiird measure or there- 
abouts ; but in India ap])lied to mea- 
sures of very varying lengths, from the 
hath, or natural cubit, to the English 
yard. 

In the Alii, Abul Eazl details 
numerous gaz which had been in use 
under the Caliphs or in India, varying 
from 18 inches English (as calculated 
by J. Prinse})) to The liahl gar: 

of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard ; and as it was 
the basis of ^11 records of land-measure- 
ments and rents in lJp})cr India, the 
determination of its value was a subject 
of much impoi’tance when the revenue 
surveys wore undertaken about 1821. 
The results of inquiry were very dis- 
crepant, however, and finally an arbi- 
trary value of 33 indues was assuuKHl. 
The htghfi (see Beegah) based on this, 
and containing 3G()0 s(]uare gaz=^ of 
an acre, is the standard in the N.W.P., 
l)ut statistics are alwavs now i‘(mdered 
in acres. See (rladwiit^s Ayeeu (1800) i. 
302, segtj., and Prinsep's Usefal Talks, 
Thomas’s ed., 122. 

1814. They have no measures but the 
gudge, which is from- their elbow to the end 
of the middle fiiig^er, for measuring length.” 
-^Pmn‘c,Ac.(‘. of the Wa gn of the Abyasinians, 
iu Tr. Lit. ISoc. Bo., ii. 50. 

Guicowar, n.p. GdekwOr, the title 
of the ^lahratta kings of Guzerat, 
descended from Drimaji and PilajI 
firiekwar, who rose to distinction among 
Mahratta wari’ioi’s in the secoml 
quarter of last century. The word 
means ‘ Cowhei d,’ 

Guinea-fowl, S. There seems to 
buvo be(m in the 10th century some 
t^mfusion between turkeys andGuinca- 
lowl. See however under Turkey. 

Guinea -cloths, Guinea - stuffs. 

Apparently these were piece-goods 
bought in India to be used in the 
West African trade. 

17^. We find in a list of cloths purchasetl 
the Dutch Factory at Por.o Novo, 
vumees Lywaat, and Negros - Klecderen 
T. .'^“‘^^hnens and Negro’s clothing’). —fcJee 
^akntijn, Vhorom. <J. 

1813. “ The demand for Surat piece- 


goods has been much decreased in Europe 
... and from the abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced * ♦ • Guinea stuffi, 
41 yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces).*’ — 
Milhurn, i. 289. 

Guinea-pig, S. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipmen or appren- 
tices on board Indiamoii iu the last 
centurj^ when the command of such a 
vessel was a sure fortune, and largo 
fees were paid to the ca))taiu with 
whom the youngsti'rs embarked. Ad- 
miral Smytli, in his Sailor's Hand- 
book, 18()7, defines: ‘The younger 
midshipmen of an Indiaman.’ 

Guinea- worm, S. A])arasitic- wonn 
[Filar ia Medinvusis) inhabiting the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue of man, 
frequently in the leg, varying from 6 
inches to 12 feet in length : and 
common on the Pers. Gulf, in Upper 
Eg>q)t, Guinea, &c. 

The reason of the name is shown by 
the quotation from Purchas, respecting 
its prevalence in GuiiKui. 

The disease is graphic;ally described 
by’- Agatharchides in the first (piota- 
tion. 

n.^. c. 113. “Those about the Ihd Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatliarchidci.srtdates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel .and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which one is tliat small snake-like worms 
[hpaKovTia ficKpa.) eat through the legs and 
anus, and peej) out, but when touched in- 
stantly shrink back .again, and winding 
among the muscles ]>roducii intoler.able 
burning ])ains." - In Duhner’M ed. of Plii- 
iarch, iv. 872, viz. Table Discussions, Bk. 
VIII. Quest, ix. 3. 

KKK). “The wormes in the legges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that goeth to 
those Ponntreys, Imtsomc aie troul)led with 
them and some are not ” (a full account of 
the disease follows). — Desen. of Guinea, in 
Purclms, ii. 9G3. 

c. 1030. “But for their water ... I 
msby cfx\\ it Aqua Mortis .* . . . it ingemlcrs 
small long worms in the legges of such as 
use to drink it ... by no })otion, no un- 
guent to be remedied ; they have iio other 
way to destroy them, save Iw rowling them 
about a pin or jieg, not unlike the treble of 
Theorbo . — Sir T. Herbert. j>. 128. 

1GG4. “ . . . nor obliged to drink of 

tho.se naughty waters . . . full of nastiness 
of so many people and beasts . . . that do 
cause such fevers, which are vtiry hard to 
cure, and which breed also certain very- 
dangerous worms in the legs .... they 
are commonly of the bigness and hmgth of 
a small Vial-string . . . and they must be 
drawm out little by little, from day to day, 
gently winding them about a little twig 

X 2 
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about the bignese of a needle for fear of 
breaking them.”— Bmticr, E. T« 114. 

1076. **€Kiin6aWorme are frequent 
in iome Places of the West Indies .... I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water.”— />a»ijn€r, ii. 89» 90. 

17C8. ** The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Euroi>ean8 in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh .... Dr. R<mj)|H5 observes that 
the disease of the Guinea-worm is in- 
fectious.”— I/tnd on DiMeann of Hot 
pp. 53, 54. 

Otgputty, n.p. Seo Gospetir. 

Oum-gnun, K. Wo had supposed 
this word to bo an invention of the 
late OhiirloH Dickons, but it seems to 
bo a real Indian, or Anglo-Indian 
word. The nearest approximation in 
Shakcmpoar’s Diet, is ijamali, ‘sound 
of the kettledrum.’ liut the word is 
porhai)s a Malay j)lural of origi- 
nally ; see the quotation from OsJxrk, 

c. 1750 60. “A music far from delightful, 
consisting of little dnuns they call Gum- 
gumi, cymbals, and a sort of life.” -OnmCf 
1. 131). 

1771. “At night we heard a sort of 
music, partly iriade by insects, and partly 
by the noise of the Gungung .” — (hbecL i. 
185. 

18.3(5. “ ‘ Did yon ever hear a tom-tom, 
Sir?’ sternly enquired the Captain . . . 

‘A what?’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-tom.’ 

‘ Never !’ 

‘ Nor a gum-gum 1’ 

‘Never!’ 

‘ What is a gum-gum 1 ’ eagerly enquired 
several young liulies.”—,SiIdrAttf Boz, The 
bteain Excursion, 

Oulija, s. Hind, (fdnjhd, Tlio 
floweiing or fruiting shoots of tho 
fomalo plant of Indian hemp {Cannabis 
sativa, L., formorl}’’ distinguished as (7. 
indica)y used as an intoxicant. See 

Bhang. 

1874. “ In odoin* and the absence of taste, 
gaija resembles bhamj. It is said that after 
the leaves which constitute hhomj have 
been gathere«l, little sh(H)ts sprout from the 
stein, and that these, ])icked off and dried, 
form what is called gaxy a.”— <0 
FlUciiger, 493. 

Ounny, Gunny-bag, s. From 
Sansk. ‘ a. sack ; ’ Hind, and Mahr. 
gon, gvfiit ‘ a sack, sacking.’ Tho 
popular and trading name of the coarse 
sacldng and sacks made from the fibre 
of jute ( 3 *v.), much used in all Indian 
trade, fat is a common Hindi name 
for the stuff. 


c. 1590. “Sircar Ghoraghat produce* 
raw silk, guimeyt, and plenty of Tangkicn 
horses .” — GladuMs Ayeen (ed. 1800) ii. 9.^ 

But here, in the original, the term is 
pdrchah-i-tSt band, 

1693. “ Besides the aforenamed article* 
Goeny-iackf are collected at Palicol.”— 
Havart (3), 14. 

1711. “ When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneys, the outer Bag is always valued in 
(Contract at 1 or ij Shahee,’* — Lockyer, 
244. 

1726. In a list of goods tirocurable at 
Daatzo'om : 

“ Goeni-zakken (Gunny bags).” — Va- 

Icntijn, Char, 40. 

1727., “Shildon . . . put on board some 
rotten long Peiq3er, that he could disipjose 
of no other Way, and some damaged Gunnies, 
which are much used in Persia for embaling 
Goods, when they are good in their kind.” 
— A. Ham, ii. 15. 

1764. “Baskets, Gunny bags, and duh- 
bers . . . Rs. 24.” — In Long, 384. 

178.5. “We enclose two panvnneks . . . 
directing them each to despatch lOOOgoonies 
of grain to that jHirson of mighty degree.” 
— Tippoo's Letters^ 171. 

Gup, 8. Idle gossip. Pers. Hind, 
(/rz/i, ‘prattle, tattle.’ Tho word is 
perhaps an importation from TUran. 
Vambery gives Orient. Turki geji^ 

‘ word, saying, talk ; ’ which, how- 
ever, Pavet do Oourtoille suggests to 
be a corruption from tho l^ers. guftan, 
‘ to say ; ’ of which, indeed, there is a 
form giiptaii. See quotation from 
Schuyler showing the use in Turkes- 
tan. The word is perhaps best known 
in England through an unamiablo 
account of society iu S. India, pub- 
lished under tho name of “ Gup,” in 
1868 . 

1869-10. “They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other .... amusement than hearing the 
‘gup-gn^p,’ or gossij) of the idace.” — Mrs. 
i^crwootfs Aiitobiftg, 357. 

187(5. “The first day of mourning goes 
by tho name of gup, i.e. commemorative 
t^k,” — iSchnytei'^s Turkestan^ i. 151. 

Gureebpurwur, and Gurreebnu- 
wauz, 8s. Arabo-Pors. Gharlhpanvar 
and GharihuaivaZj used iu H. as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively ‘ Provider of the Poor ! ^ 

‘ Cherisher of the Poor ! ’ 

1726. “Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each 
other, and some W hold of each other by 
the beard, saying Grab-anemoaz, i.e, I wish 
you the prayers of the rzoor,” — Valentijn^ 
Chwo, 109. 

1824. “I was appealed to loudly by 
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both iiarties ; the soldiers callinff on me as 
* Ghureeh pnrwar,’ the Gooi^ntf^ not to 
be outdone, exclaiming, * I)onai, Lord 
Sahib ! Donat ! Rajah ! ’ ” (Read DoMl 
and see Doai). — Hehcr^ i. 2GC. See also 
p.279. 

S aut, n.p. The popular and 
name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, ‘ a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural yarhjdt^ in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
quasi-official documents, the use of a 
further English plural, Gurjaids or 
garhjats^ which is like ‘ fortses.’ 

This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation by 
fortifiedposts appears to bo very ancient 
in that p^rt of India. We have in 
l^lemy and the Periplus Ihsarenc or 
Desareue, apparently representing 
Sansk. DamniUy quasi dasau rin<iy 
‘ having Ton Forts,’ which the lists of 
\heBrhat tinnUita shew us in this part of 
India (/. Jl, ri,s’. N.S., v. 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in the 

f rant of an Orissa king, Nam KoUy ‘ the 
fine Forts’ (/. A, S, i/., xxxiii., 84); 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the province of Vhatils- 
^ar/A=36 Forts. 

Gurry. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, yarhl. Also 
Gurr, i.e. gorhy ‘ a fort.’ 

b. See Ghurry. 
a.— 

1693. “. . . many of his Heathen Nobles, 
only such os wore befriended by strong 
Ourrs, or Fastnesses uixin the Mountains 
. . — Fvj/erj 105. 

1780. “ . . . The Zemindars in 4 jier- 
gimnahs are so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read fortijied) themselves in their 
gurrioB, and to refuse all i)ayments of 
revenue.” — Articles against W. Hastings in 
JBurkCf vii. 59. 

Gutta Percha, s. This is the Malay 
name Gatah PeHjay ?.e. ‘ Sap of the 
Percha,’ Uichopsis Outlay Benth. {Ison- 
^dra Hooker; N.O. Sapotaceae), 
Br. Oxley writes (in the J, Jnd, Ar- 
i. p. 22) that j^erdia is properly 
the name of a tree which produces a 
spurious article; the real gutta p, is 
produced by the tuhau. The product 
Was first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Hr. Montgomery. It is coUected by 
hrst ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this i>rocess the 
siticle will speedily become extinct. 


The history of G, P. is however far from 
well known. Several trees are known 
to contribute to the exported article ; 
their juices being mixt together, 

Guzzy, s. Pors. and Hind. gazl\ 
perhaps from its having been woven of 
a gaz in breadth (see Gudge). A very 
poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701. In a price list for Perwia we find : 
^^Gesjes Bengaals.” — Valentijtiy v. 303. 

1784. “ It is suggested that the following 
Articles may be proper to comix)se the first 
adventure (to Tibet) ; . . . . Gazzie, or 
coarse Cotton Cloths, and Otterskiiis . . 

— In Seton-Kaii'y i. 4. 

Gyaul (properly Gayal), s. A large 
aii\mv\\{Gaimims fro ntidUy Jerd.) of the 
ox tribe, found wild in various forest 
tracts to the oast of India. It is domes- 
ticated by th(^ Mishniis of the Assam 
valley, and other tribes as far south as 
(^hittagong. In Assam it is called 
Mithan, 

1824. “In the ]»ark several uncommon 
animals are ke])t. Among them the Ghyal, 
an animal of which 1 had not, to my recol- 
lection, read any account, though the name 
was not unknown to im*.. It is a veiy noble 
creature, of the ox or Imtfalo kind, with 
immensely large horns. . - Hi hi Vy i. 34. 

Gyelong, A Buddliist priest in 
Tibet. T%. dOc-sLongy /.c. ‘ beggar 
of virtue,’ /.e. a or mendicant 

friar (see under Buxee) ; but latterly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See JaesvJih\ p. 8(). 

1784. “ He wan dresHed in the festival 

habit of a gylong or priest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded mitre 
on his head.” — Bogle y in Markham’s Tibet, 
25. 

Gym-Khana, S. This word is (luite 
modern, and was unknown 2 5 years ago. 
The first use of it that wo (‘.an trace is 
(on the authority of Major John 
Trotter) at Rurkiin 18(51, when a gym- 
khana was instituted there. It is a 
factitious word, invented, wo believe, in 
the Bombaj^ Presidency, and probably 
based upon gend-khana (‘ball-house’), 
the name usually given in Hind, to an 
English racket-court. It is applied to 
a place of public resort at a station, 
where the needful facilities for athletics 
and games of sorts are provided, in- 
cluding (when that was m fashion) a 
skating-rink, a lawn-tennis ground, 
and so forth. The ggm may have been 
simply a corruption of gertd shaped by 
^ywmastics. The word is also applied 
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to a mooti^ for micli sports; and in 
this sense it has trarelled already as 
far as Malta. 

1877. “Their profjosals arc that the 
Cricket Club Khould include in their pr*)- 
gramme the games, &c., prrniosed by the 
promoters of a gymkhana Club, so far as 
not to interfere with cricket, and should join 
in making a rink and lawn-tcmnis, ami 
badminton ctmrts, within the cricket-ground 
enclosure.’' — Pioneer Mail^ Nov. 3. 

1870. “Mr. A F can always 

be dei)ended on for epigram, but nr)t for 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma he 
talks of the 33rmkhana at Rangoon os a sort 
of fstabfiMfJtmH Is/r] where iieople have 
pleasant little dinners. In tne ’ Oriental 

Arcadia,' which Mr. F tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, jKjopIo may do 
strange things, but they do not dine at Gym 
khanas.” — />«., .Inly 2n<l. 

1881. “K. E. Gymkhana at Malta, for 

Polo and (»ther Ponies, 20th .lune, 1881.” — 
Heading in Jiof/a/ Ernjinecr Journal, Aug. 
Ist, j). 159. 

1883. “I am not speaking of Bombay 
people with their clubs and gjmikhanas and 
other devices for (nliug the wheels of exist- 
ence. . , — Triben on Mu Frontier, 

Oynee, 8. llAhtinl, A veiy dimi- 
nutive kind of ox bred in Bengal. It 
is, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is mon- 
tionod by Aelian : 

c. 250. “There are other bullocks in 
India, wdiich to look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats ; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly. ” '-X)r Ard. Anim., xv. 24. 

c, 151K).^ *' There is also a siiecies of oxen 
called gaini, small like (nit horses (see 
Ooont), but very beautiful.” — Ain, i. 149. 


H. 

Hackery, S. In the Bengal Presi- 
dency this word is now applied only to 
the common native bullock-cart used 
in the slow di’aught of goods and mate- 
rials. But formerly in Bengal, as 
still in "Western India and Ceylon, the 
woinl was applied to lighter carriages 
(drawn by bullocks) for personal trans- 
port. 

Though the word is used by FMglish- 
men almost universally in Bidia, it is 
unknown to natives, or if known is re- 
garded as an English term; and its 
origin is exceedingly obscure. The 


word seems to have originated on tl^ 
west side of India, where we find it in 
our earliest quotations. It is probably 
one of those numerous words whicn 
were long in use, and undergoing cor- 
ruption by illiterate soldiers and 
sailors, before they appeared in any 
kind of literature. 

Wilsc)!! suggests a probable Portu- 
guese origin, e.g. from ararretar, to 
convey in a cart. And the word may 
have t)een shaped by the existence of 
the Hind, words hah ml, ‘ to drive,* 
hahurnu, ‘ to drive (oxen),’ &c. But 
those are mere suggestions, for wo 
have found no evidence. * 

In Broughton’s Letters from a il/fl/i- 
ratta Camp (p. loO) the word hackery 
is used for what is in Upper India 
commonly called an Ekka (q.v.) or 
light native pony-caniago ; but this is 
iin exceptional application. 

1G73. “The Coach wherein I was break- 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hackery, a Two-wlieeled ('hariot, drawn 
by swift little Oxen.” ^-—Frifcr, 83. 

16tH). “ Their Hackeries likewise, which 

are a Kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by Oxen. ’'--Ovington, 254. 

1711. “ The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious ; otherwise the Haokerys, 
which are ver>" common, would be an Incon- 
veniency. I^hese are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen.” — Lockger, 259. 

1742. “The bridges are much worn, and 
out of rcj)air, by the nuniber of Hackaries 
an<I other carriages w’hich are continually 
l)aHsing over them.” — In Wheeler, iii. 262. 

1756. “ The 11th of .Tiily the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to w'hose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a hackery.” — Holwell, in 
Wheeler",^ Early Records, 249. 

c. 1760. The hackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which W(nild at lirst give 
an idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . . they are oj)en on three sides, covered 
a-top, and are made to liold two people 
sitting cross-legged.” — Grose, i. 15.5-156. 

1780. “A hackery is a small covered 
carriage upon two wheels, drnwn by bul- 
locks, and used generally for the female 
part of the family.” — Hodges, Travels, 5. 

1798. “ At hedf-past six o’clock we each 

* It is possible that tlio mere Portuguese article 
and noun “a carreta" might have produced the 
Anglo-Indian hackery. Thus in Correa, under 
151 :i, we have a description oftlie Surat ha^eries : 
“ aiul tlie carriages {as carretas) in which he and the 
Portugnese travelled were elaborately wrought, 
and furnished with silk liangings, covering them 
lyoin the sun ; and these carnages (os carretas) nm 
so 8iii(K)thly (the country consisting of level plains) 
tliat the people travelling in them ileep as tran- 
quilly ns on die ground.” — ii, 869. 

t For tliese swift oxen see also'Forfte# below, ana 
Aelian de N.A. quoted under gSfiiM. 
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got into a liaokeray/* — Stavorinua. tr. by 
iii. 295. 

1811. Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

1813. ‘‘Travelling in a light haokaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour.”— 

Or, Meni.f iii. 376. 

Forbes’s engraving represents such an 
ox-carriage as would be called in Bengal a 
haili. (See Bylee in Svppt.). 

1829. “ The genuine vehicle of the coun- 
try is the hackery. This is a sort of wee 
tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
ujxm a clumsy two- wheeled carriage with a 
pole that seems to l)o also a kind ot lxx>t, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a pair of white bullocks.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mountain^ 2nd ed., 84. 

1860. “Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened home from it .” — TennenVn Ceiflon, 
ii. 140. 

Hadgee, s. Ar. a pilgrim to 
Mecca; from hujj, the pilgrimage, or 
visit to a venoratod spot. Henco Hajjl 
and Hfiji used colloquially in Persian 
and Tui’kish. * 

176.5. ^ “Hodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early y tsars made a pil- 
grimage to Hodge (or the t<»mb of Alahommed 
at il/mvt).” — Jfolwell, Hid. EvchU. <bf., 
i. 59. 

Hakim^ s. Hind, from Ar. hahimy 
a judge, a ruler, or master ; ‘ the 

authority.’ 

The same Arab, root 7/ bridling, 
restraining, judging,’ supplies a variety 
of word.s occurring in this Glossary, 
viz. 

Hakim fas here). 

Hakim (see Huckeem). 

I ukm (see Hookum). 

Hikmat (see TTift lrTn ut.). 

1698. “Hackum, a Governor.” — Fryer's 
Index Explarmtory. 

^ c. 1861. 

“Then comes a settlement Hakim, to teach 
me to pltmgh and weed — 

I sowed the cotton he gave me — but first 
I boiled the seed, ...” 

A. C. Lyallf The Old PindUtrcc. 

Hal&lcore, S. Literally Arab, Pers. 
ndldl-khor , * one who eats what is 


Eotf, hy Pmf. JtoitertHun Smith. — Tlifi-e is current 
ConuLHioii about tlte word hajj. It is originally 
the paiticiple of ha}}, ‘ he went on the Jpdp.’ But 
111 tisage htijij is used ns i»art., an<l hfij} is 

the Utlegiven to one who has made the pilgrini- 
«ge* When this is prefixed to a name, the double 
J cannot be prononncetl without insetting a sluut 
shortened; thus you 8 av“eb 
or the like. The Incorrect form 
oajjl la however used by Turks and Persians. 


lawful,* applied euphemistically to a 
person of very low caste, a sweeper or 
scavenger, perhaps as imphdng ‘ to 
whom all is lawful food.’ (ionerally 
used as sjTionymous with b nn gfy, q.v. 

1623. “ Sciah Selim nel princiino ... si 
sdegn5tanto,cheiK>comancoche per di8i>etto 
non la desse per forza in matrimonio ad 
nno della razza che chitunaiio halal chor, 
quasi dica ‘mangia lecito,’ ciob che hai^r 
lecito di mangiare ogni cosa ...” (See 
other quotation under harem). — P. della 
Valle, ii. ,525. 

1638. “. . . sont obligez de »e purifier 
depuis la teste i’uscm’aux pieds si qiielqu’vn 
de ces gens (in’ils apitellent JMohores, 
lenr a touch^.’ — ilf«nt7<4«7o, Paris, 1659, 
219. 

1665. “ (^eux rmi no ])arlent mio Persan 
dans les Tndes, les ajjpellent Halalcour, 
e’est H dire celui qui so doime la libert»^ de 
manger de tout ce (ju’i! lui plait, oti, selon 
(juolques tins, celui qui mange ce (pi'i! a ItJ- 
gitimement gagm*. Et ceux (jui ai)prouvont 
cette dernifere explication, tlisent Jpi’antre- 
fois Halalcours s’a]>pellent Harameours, 
mangeurs do Viando defendues,” — Thevenot, 

v. 190. 

1673. “That they should be accounted 
the Offsciim of the People, and as base 
as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
because they <letile themselves by eating 
anything).” — Fryer, 28. 

iroo. “I’he Halalchors . . . are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, the most con- 
tem])tible, but ex'remely necessary to be 
there.” — Orinyton, 382. 

1783. “That no Hollocore, Perah, or 
Chandala caste, shall nixm any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o’clock m 
the morning, lest they should^ taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
— Mahratta Frorfamation at Baroch, in 
Forbes, Or. Mem., iv. 232. 

1786. “ When all my schoolfellows and 

youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a (rentoo 
phrase, the hallaobores of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hojie and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the many 
j>aths of busy life, I was ‘ standing idle in 
the market-] )lace.’ ” — Letter tf Robert Burns, 
in A. Cunningham’s ed. of Works and Life, 

vi. 63. 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary also gives 

Hallachore. 

1810. “For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallaloor or Chandela (one of the 'most 
wretched Pariahs).” — Maria Graham, 31, 

HalSUcur. V. used in the impera- 
tive for infinitive, as is common in the 
Anglo-Indian use of Hind, verbs, being 
Ar. H. haldl-kar, ‘make lawful,’ t.c. 
put (an animal) b) death in the manner 
presciibed to Mabommedans, when it 
IS to be used for food. 
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1888. “ The diving powers of the poor 
duck are exhausted. ... I have only . . . 
to seise iny booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet.” — 
Tribes on My Frontier , 167. 

Half-caste, A person of mixt 
European and Indian blood. 

1789. “ Mulattoes, or as they are called 

in the East Indies, half-casts.” — Munro^s 
Narrative^ 61. 

1793. “They (the Mahratta Infantry) 
are commanded by half-cast juiople of 
Portuguese and French extraction, who 
draw off the attention of the 8i>ectatorH 
from tlie bad clothing of their men, by the 
profusion of antiquated lace bestowed on 
their own.”~/>/rc/wi, Nm'raiire^ 11. 

1809. “The Padre, wh<^ is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him,” — Lil. Vahntia, i. 
329. 

1828. “An invalid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 

half-caste. i. ^J8. * 

1876. * ‘ CHhello is black — the very tnigccly 
lies there ; the whole force of the fontrast, 
the whole pathos and exteimati m of his 
doubts of l)eHdein<»na, depend on this black- 
ness. Fech ter makes him a half-caste.” — 
G, H, Lcivcn, On Avlont and the Art of 
Actiriy. 

Hanger, s. Tho word in this fonn 
is not 111 ^^iglo- Indian use, but (with 
the Scotch a'hiiajtry old Eng. 
yard^ Er. vttnyiar^ &c., oth(?v forms of 
the sumo) may bo noted hero as a cor- 
ruption of tho Arab, khan jar ^ ‘a, 
dagger or short falchion.’ This (vulg. 
OUUjur) is tho Indian form. Tho/.7mn- 
jar in India is a largo double-edged dag- 
ger "unth a very broad base and a slight 
curve. 

1574. ** Patrick Spreull . . . being i)er- 
aewit be Johne Hoill Chepman . . . in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him witli ane 
oohinger . . . thronch the quhilk the said 
Johnes neis wes woundit to the effusioun of 
his blude.”— Records o f the Barak 
of Qiasgow (1870), p. 2. 

1601. “The other day I hapi)ened to 
enter into some discourse of a hanger, 
which I assure you, both for fiisliion and 
workmanship was most i>eremi)tory beau- 
tiful and gentlemanlike. . . .”—2?. Jonson, 
Every Man in his H amour ^ i. 4. 

1672. . il s’estoit einjwrt^ contre 
elle jusqu’k un tel exebs (jull luy avoit 
porW quelques coui^s de Cangiar dans les 
mamelles. . . Journal dAnt. Galland. 
i. 177. 

1673. “. . . hangar de diamants. . . 

— App. to do. ii, 189. 


1676. 

“ His pistrd next he cock’d anew 

And out his nutbrown whinyard drew.” 

Hudihras. Canto iii. 

1781. “ I fancy myself now one of the 

most formidable men in Europe ; a blunder- 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with a little pistol in the hilt, to 
hang by my Hide." —Lord Minto, in Life^ 
i. 56. 

“ Lost f)ut of a buggy on the Hoad between 
Bamagur and Calcutta, a steel mounted 
Hanger with a single guard.” — Hickey^ a 
Bengal Gazette ^ June 

1883. “. . . by farrashes. the carijet- 

spreader class, a largo canjar, or curved 
dagjj'er, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
earned ; less for use than iis a badge of 
office.” — Wills. Modern Persia. 326. 

Hansil, s. A bawzer, from the 
English (jloehuek), 

Hanspeek, Uspuck, &c., r. Soa 
Hind. Asyak. A handsihke, from the 
linglish. 

Harakiri, r. TIur, the native name 
of tho Japiim^se rito of suicide com- 
inittod as a ]>oiut of honour or substi- 
tute for judicial execution, has long 
been int(*ri)reted as “ ha}i])y des])atch,” 
but what the ongiii of this curious 
error is wo do not know. The real 
meaning is realistic in tho extreme, 
viz., ‘ belly,’ hiri—^ cut’ 

1616, “Here we hjul news how Galsa 
Same was to passe this way to morrow to 
goe to a elnnvh near Miaco, called Coye ; 
Kom say to cut his bellie, others say to be 
shaved a j)rist and tf) remeaiie theare tho 
rest of his daies.” — Coeks'’8 Diary, i. li>4. 

1617. “The King demanded 860 tais 
from Sht)sque Dono, or else to cut his 
belly, whoe, not having it to pay, did it.” 
— Ibid. 337, see also ii. 202. 

Haramzada, s. A scoundrel ; lite- 
rally ‘ misbegotten ’ ; a cojnmon teim 
of abuse. It is Arabo-Persian harani’- 
zada. ‘ son of the unlawful.* Ifarani 
is from a root signifying sacer (see 
under harem), and which appears as 
Hebrew in the sense of devoting to 
destruction, and of ‘ a ban.’ Thus in 
Numbers xxi. 3 : “ They utterly de- 
stroyed them and their cities ; and he 
called the name of the place Homah.” 

Harem, s. Ar. haram and liarJmf 
i.e. sacer. applied especially to women 
of the family and their apartment* 
^is word is not now commonly used 
in India; zenana (q.v.) being the 
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common word for ‘the women of a 
&tmily ’ or their apartments. 

1298. “ . . . car mainteft homes emo- 
rurent e mantes dames en furent veves . . 
e maintes autres dames ne furent k toz jnrz 
mfes en plores et en lermes : ce furent lea 
meres et les araines de homes qe hi mo- 
rurent .” — Maixo Polo^ in Old Text of Soc^ 
de Oiograpfiie, 251. 

1623. “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei e s’innamorh. Voile condiir- 
la nel suo haram o gyna/iceoy e tenerla quivi 
appresso di come una delle altre concu- 
bine; ma questa donna (Nurmahal) che 
ora sopra modo astuta . . . ricusb.” — P. 
della Valle^ ii. 525. 

1630. “ This Duke here and in other 
seralios (or Harams as the Persians term 
them) has above 300 concubines.” — Herbert^ 


and to Tennyson : 

“. . . camels knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their lerpent 
hands. 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells.*’ 
Merlin and Vivien, 

c. 1526. “As for the animals jwculiarto 
HindustAn, one is the elei>hant, as the Hin- 
dustanis call it Hathi, which inhabits the 
district of Kaljii, the more do the wild 
elephants increase in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken. ” 
— Baber y 315. 

This notice of Baber’s shows how re- 
markably times have changed. No elephants 
now exist .anywhere near the region in- 
dicated. 


139. 

1676. “In the midst of the lai’ge Gallery 
is a Nich in the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
of Stairs.”— Patera <CT, E. T., ii. 49. 

1726. “ On the Ganges also lies a noble 

fortress, with the Palace of the old Em- 
I>eror of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or 
women’s apartment. . .” — Valcntijiiy v. 168. 

Harry, s. This word is quite obso- 
lete. Wilson gives //arl us Bong. ‘A 
wuTant of the lowest class, a sweeper.* 
But in two out of our three qtiotations 
harry is applied to a woniaUy in one case 
employed to cany water. The third is 
doubtful. A female servant of this 
description is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

c. 1753. Among the expenses of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta we find: “A 
harry . . . Ks. l.^'—Longy 43. 

c. 1754. “A Harry or water- wench . . .” 
(at Madras).— /rcif, 50. 

,, In a tariff of wages recom- 
mended by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” 
we have : “ Harry- woman to a Family . . . 
2 Ks.” — In KaiT, i. 95. 

1781. “2 Harries or Sweei>ers . . . 6 Ks. 

♦ « * » 

2 Bcc sties ... 8 Rs.” 

Establishment . . . und&r the Chief Magis- 
tnite of Banarisy in Appendix to Nai'rative 
of Insurrection therCy Calcutta, 1782. 

Hatty, s. H. lidthiy the most 
common word for an elephant. I'rom 
the Sansk. hasta, ‘ the hand,* and 
f^tly ‘the elephant,’ i.e. ‘ the creature 
■witha hand,* come the H. words hath 
^d hdthly with the same meanings. 
The analogy of the elephant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

‘‘Mandunt ore; spirant et bibunt odor- 
^ti^ue baud inproprie appellata manu.” 


Hattychook, s. Hdthichnk; ser- 
vant’s and gardener’s Hind, for arti- 
choke. This is worth producing, 
because our word is itself the corrup- 
tion of an Oriental word thus (earned 
back to the East in mangled form. See 
Artichoke. 

Haut, s. 

a. Hind. hCith (the hand or forearm, 
and thoiKio) ‘ a cubit,’ froiiL the elbow 
to the tip of the middle linger; a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
mere. 

b. Hind, hdthy a market held on 
certain days. * 

Havildar, R. Hind. haviUhlr, A 
se])oy non-commissioned officc^r, cor- 
responding to a sergeant, and wearing 
the chevrons of a sergeant. This, 
dating from about the middle of the 
last century, is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup- 
tion of Pers. hawaladav or hawdlddry 
one holding an office of trust ; and in 
this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and subordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the commandant 
of a fort was so styled ; whilst in 
Eastern Bengal the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a haioOlay an intennediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1673, “ We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Choultriiy till the Havildar 
could be acquainted of my arrival.” — Fryer, 
123. 

1696. “ . . . the havildar of St. Thomd 
and Pulccat. ” — Wheeler , i. 308. 

1824. “ Curreem Musseeh was, I believe, 
a havildar in the Company’s anny, and his 
sword and sash were still hung up, with a 
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not unpleaeinff vanity, over the desk where 
he now preeided an catechUt.”— i. 
149. 

Hl^ee, s. Thiw word is coinmr>nlv 
used in Anp^lo-Indiun houKf5]i()l(ls in tho 
Bengal l^rosidency for ‘ bi onkfast.’ It 
is not clear how it got tliis irioaiiing. 
It is properly haziri, ‘ innstor,’ from 
the Ar. hOzir, ‘ ready ’ or ‘ i>reseiit.’ 
See Chota fiaaoy. 

Hendry Kendry, n.p. Two islands 
off the coast of the ( ’oncan, about 7 m. 
south of the entrance to JJonibay 
Harbour, and nowbrdongingbj Kolaba 
District. The names, according to Ph. 
Anderson, arti //(tacr/ and 7\7/oar/7; in 
the Admy. chart they ai o ()on(in\ ami 
KJmudari. Th(}y are also variously 
written (the one) JJttndry^ Oitdtra, 
IIuiHtrvjf, //e/i-cr//, and (the other) A'aa- 
drn^ (Uiiidryy ra//om/, Keiiert/, The 
real names are given in the Bombay 
Gazetteer as Undvri and Khauderi, 
Both islands w(a’o piratically oec-uined 
as late as tins b(‘ginning of this c(‘n- 
turj'. Khamha’i ])asse(l to us in ISIS 
as part of the l*(!slnvji’s territory ; f/a- 
deft'i lapsed in 1 840. 

1073. “These Islands are in number 
seven ; viz. HomlKtimy (Utnorviny Trnmbaiiy 
JE/cphantOy the PaUtchofHy MtinohnvdHtiiy 
and Kvvvnjtiny with the 14ock of Henry 
Kenry . .” Frywy 01 . 

1 081. “A IthouKh we liave formerly wrote 
yc»u that we will have no war for Hendry 
Kendry, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to yon our 
aversion thereunto, f 'oari of Dnrrtur.s to 
i^uraty (pioteil in Andergon's Wci<tcrn, Jnduty 
p. 175. 

1727. “ . . . four Loag\ies south of 
Bonihfiiiy are two small Islands, Undra and 
Cnndra. The first has a Fortress belong- 
ing’ to the Srde<'y and the <»ther is fortified 
^ the Svntjecy and is now in the Hands of 
Connect' Au{/ri((.''--A. Ham. i. 243. 

0. 17G0. ^ “ At the harbor’s month lie tw'o 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara .... U’hese were fonnerly in the 
hands of Aneria, and the JSiddaXy or Moors, 
which last have long l>een disiKissest of 
them.” — (h'osf, i. 58. 

Herbed, S. A Parsoo priest, not 
specially engaged in priestly duties. 
Hers, htrhady from l^ahlavi aerpat. 

1C30. “The Herbood or ordinary Church- 
man.” — Loi'd's Display y ch. viii. 

Hiokmat, s. Ar. H. Jiihnat; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. See 

under Hakim. 


Hidgelee, n.p. The tract so-called 
was under native rule a chaklay or 
district, of Orissa : and under our rule 
formerly a zilla of Bengal, but now it 
is a part of Midna]>flr Zilla, of which 
it constitutes the S.E. portion, \dz., 
the low coast hinds on the west side of 
the Hoogly estuary, and below the 
junction of the Bu])narayan. The name 
is pro])orly IfijUl; hut it has gone 
through many strange phases in Euro- 
pean records. 

15.53. “The first of these rivers (from 
tlic E. side of the Chants) rises from two 
Konrcus to the east of (‘haul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. The river from the in(Mt 
northerly of these s<mrces is called Crwtna, 
and the more southerly livnknray and when 
they combine they an^ called Uanga : and 
this liver discliarges into the illustrious 
stream of the (binges between the two 
]>laeos called Angeli and Picholda in alxmt 
22 degrees .” — JiarroHy 1. ix. 1. 

ir>8(;. “ An haven which is called Angeli 
in the Country of thixa.” — Fitrlt, in HakL 
ii. 389. 

1(»8(;. “Chanock, on the 15th December 
(1(>8(») . . . liurneil and destroyed all the 
mag.'izines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found in tlie w’ay between Hugh- 
ley and the island of Ingelee .” — Orme vre- 
]»rint), ii. 12. 

1725. “Hmgeli.’'—ru^7<f/y7<, v. 158. 

1727. “ . . . Inhabited by Fishers, as 

are also Ingellie and Kidgerie, two neigh- 
bouring Islands on tliii West Side of the 
Month of the Ganges.”—^. Ham. i. 275. 

1758. In miprehension of a French Fleet 
the Select (jommittee at Fiirt William 
recommend : “ That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should be washcnl black, tlie gi’eat tree at 
the jdaco cut down, and the buoys re- 
moved.” — In Lonfjy 1.53. 

1784. “ Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 

J pellee, or any other parts of the great 
liver.” — In Hcton-Kai'i', i. 37. 

Hilsa, 8. Hind. hihCu A rich and 
•savouiy fish of the shad kind (Cluj tea 
ilisha. Day), called in books the 
‘ sable-fish,’ (a name, from the Port. 
stivviy quite ob.soletG in India) and on 
the Indus {palla). The largo 

shad, which of late has boon commonly 
sold by London fishmongers in the 
beginning of summer, is very near the 
hilsa but not so rich. Tho/vZ/saisa 
sea -fish, ascending the river to spawn, 
and is taken as high as Dehli on the 
Jmnna, as high as Mandalay on the 
Ira wadi [Thiy), It is also taken in the 
Guzemt rivei’s, though not in the short 
and shallow streams of the Concan, 
nor in the Deccan rivers, from which 
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last it seems excluded by the rocky 
obstructions. It is the special fish of 
Sind under the name (k palla, and 
monopolizes the name of fish, just as 
salmon does on Scotch rivers { Or. Mac^ 
donald^s A('ct. of Bombay Fisheries, 
1883). 

1.539. “ . . . A little Tfiland, called Apo- 
finyuft {Ape-Fimjan) . . . inhabited by ijoor 
people who live by tlie fishinL' of shads {que 
rive de la pcscaria dos saveis).^’ — Pinto (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Coyan, p. 22. 

101.3. “Naqiiella costa inarittinia occi- 
dental de Viontana {UJony-Tam. Malay 
Peninsula) habitavilo Saletes Pescadores 
que nilo tinhslo outro tratto . . . salvo de 
Bua pescarya de saveis, donde so aprovei- 
tarilo d.os ovas chaiiiado Tnrahos iiassados 
|x)r salnieura .” — Eredia dv (iodiuho, 22. 

1810. “ The hilsali (or sable-fish) seems 

to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon.” — Willumsor), V. M.. ii. 1.54-.5. 

1813. Forbes calls it the sahlc or salmon- 
fish, and says “ it a little resembles the 
Eun)pean fish (salmon) from which it is 
named.” — Or. Mem. i. .53. 

1824. “ The fishery, we were told by 

these i)eo])le, was of the ‘ Hilsa ’ or ‘ Sable- 
fish. ed. 1844, i. 81. 

Himaiya, n.p. This is the com- 
mon pronunciation of tho name of the 
great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,” 

properly Himalaya, ‘ tho Abode of 
Snow ; ’ also callod tiimnvat, ‘ Tho 
SnoTsy ; ’ Hirnayiri and Jlimasaila; 
Hirnadri. Ilimakfita. etc., from various 
forms of which tho ancients made //n- 
aus, Emudus, etc. Pliny had got some- 
where tho true moaning of tho name : 
“ . . . a montibus Hemodis, quorum 
promontorium Imaus vocatur nirosum 
significante. . .” (vi. 17). Wo do not 
know how far back the use of tho mo- 
dem name is to be found. AVo do not 
find it in Baber, who gives Siwrdak as 
the Indian name of tho mountains (see 
Siwalic). The_ oldest oc(niiTence we 
know is in the Ain, which gives in tho 
G-eographical Tables, \inder tlie Third 
Climate, ifo/t-f -Himalah (orig. ii. 30.) 
This is disguised in Gladwin’s vei’sion 
hy a wrong reading into Kerdehmaleh 
(^. 1800, li. 307).* This form (Him- 
maleh) is used by Major Rennell, but 
hardly as if it was yot a familiar temi. 

, * BemaduU and Hemrikut also occur in the Ain 
vKe Gladvnn, ii. 342, 343). Karachal is the name 
Aiui Batnta in the 14th century, and by 

^-Blrftnl 300 years earlier. 17th century writers 
2p®*jcall the Hini&laya tlie “Mountains of 
(q.v.). 


In Elphinstono’s Letters Hixnaleh or 
some other spelling of that form is 
always used (see below). AVhon we get 
to Bishop Iiebor w’e find Himalaya 
the established English form. 

1822. “ AVhat pleases me most is the 
contrast between your pre.seiit enjoyment, 
and your former .sickness and despondency. 
Depend upon it England will turn out as 
well as Hemaleh.”- to Major 
C3o.se, in Life. ii. 13t), see also i. 33(5, where 
it is written ffimalleh. 

Hindee, This is tbo Pers. adjec- 
tive form from Hind, ‘ India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will bo found iiiidor Hindoo. 
By Euroi>oans it is most commonly 
used for those dialc(‘ts of Hindustani 
speech wdiich are loss modifiiMl by 
l^orsian vocables than the usual Hin- 
dustani, and which are sjioki'n by tho 
rural population of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. The earliest litcu’ary work in 
Hindi is the great poem of Chiiud 
Bardai (c.. 1200) whiidi records tho 
deeds of Prithinlja, tbo last Hindu 
sovereign of Debli. 

Hindki or Hindeki, n. p. This 

modification of the nanu^ is ap])liod to 
pe^'plo of Indian descent, but con- 
verted to I.slam, on tb(' Poshaw'ar fron- 
tier, and s(‘atter(Ml ovci* other parts of 
Afghaiiistrui. Tliey do the banking 
bu.sinoss, and bold a largo part of tho 
trade in their hands. 

Hindoo, n.p. Pors. Hindu. A 
l)orson of Indian religion and race. 
This is a tenn donvod from tho uso 
of tho Mahommedan conquerors, soo 
under India. The w'ord in this form 
is Persian. Hindi is that used in Ara- 
bic, e.y. 

c. 940. “An inhabitant of Mansilra in 
Sind, among the mo.st illuHtrions and power- 
ful of that city . . . had broiightup a young 
Indian fir Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sindi).” 
— Mas^udl, vi. 204. 

In the following quotation from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and JJnall : 

c. 1290. “ Whatever live Hindu fell into 

the King’s hands was pounded iutci bite 
under the feet of elephants. The M««al- 
nuins. who were Hindis (country born), had 
their live.s spared.” — Amir Khosru, in Elliot, 
iii. 5.39. 

1.5G3. “ . . . moreover if Tieojile of Arabia 

or I^ersiu would ask fif the men ^of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in the.so word.s: ‘Art thou Mosal- 
man or Indn?’” — Garcia, f. 137 b. 
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X653. **LeB Indout gardent BoigneuM' 
ment dans leurs Pagodes les Keliriues de 
Ram, Schita (8ita), et autres iKirs()nnes 
illustres de Tantifiuit ^.” — Dt la Boidlaye de 
Gouz, ed. 1657, 191. 

Hindu in often used on the Pesha- 
wur frontier as sjTionyniouH *untli 
Imnya (w^e ainder banyan). A soldier 
(of the tribes) will say, ‘ 1 am going to 
the Hindu/ Le, to the hmnja of his 
company. 

Hindoo Koosh, n.p. JHudu- 

Kadi ; 11 tonn upjilied by our geo- 
grujdiers to thc^ whole* e)f the Al])ino 
range which separates the basins of the 
Kabul River and the llelmand from 
tliat of the C>xus. It is, as Pennell 
])oints out, pi’ojierly that jiart of the 
iiing<» immediately north of Kabul, 
th(‘ Caaaisa^ of the liistorians of 
Alexander, who i-rossed atid recrossed 
it som(iwher<5 not far from the longi- 
tu(l(i of that city. The real oiigiii of 
the name is not known. It is, as far 
aswci know, first used in lit(3ratur(5 by 
3bn iJatuta, and the (‘Xiilanation of the 
name which lie gives, liowevia* doubt- 
ful, is still ])oj)ular. The name has 
been by soim* Jat(‘i* writc'rs niodificid 
into Hindu Vi'o// (mountain), but this 
is factitious, and tlirows no light on 
the origin of the name. 

c. ISIVt. “ An<»tlu*r motive for oar stop- 
was the fear of snow ; for there is 
midway on tlie r<»a(l a nmuntain called 
Hindfi-Kflsh, i.c. ‘the Hindu-Killer,’ be- 
cause so many of tlie slaves, male and 
female, hron^ht fnan India, die- on the pas- 
sage of this mountain, owing to the severe 
cold and (inantity of smnv.’’ — Ihn Batata, 
hi. 84. 

1.504. “The country of K.5bul is very 
strong, and of ditiicnlt ac^ccss . . . Between 
Balkh, Kundez, and Bad.akshan on the one 
side, and Kabul on the other, is interjKised 
the inonntain of HindCl-KilBh, the passes 
over which are seven in number.’' — Baber, 
p. 139. 

1.548. “From this ]>lace marched, and 
entered the mountains called HindfL-Kush.” 
— Mon, of Emp. Hmnattua, 89. 

,, “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan .... The Emperor, 
lousing over the heel of the HindU-KuBh, 
encaaniied at Shergiriui.” — TaUikat-i-Ak- 
bari, in Elliot^ v. 223. 

1793. ^ “The term Hindisi-Kho, or Hindoo- 
KuBh, is not applied to the ridge through- 
out its whole extent ; but seems c<m<ined to 
that i)art of it which f(>rms the N.W. 
boundary of Cabul ; and this is the Indian 
Caucasus of Alexander.” — Roiucll, Menu, 
3rd ed. [150J. 


1817. . those 

Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo Koosli, in stormy noedom 
bred.” — Mokanna, 

Hindostan, n.p. Pers. Hindustan » 
(a) ‘ The country of tbo Hindus,’ India. 
In modern native parlance this word 
indicates distinctively (b) India north 
of the Norbudda, and exclusive of 
Bengal and Bebar. The latter pro- 
vinces are regarded as Pdrh (see 
Poorub), and all south of the Ner- 
budda as Dakhan (see Beccan). 

But the w'ord is used in older 
Mahommedan authors just as it is used 
ill English school-books and atlases, 
viz., as (a) the c<quivaloiit of India 
Proper. Thus Baber says of Hin- 
dustfui : “ On the East, the South, and 
the AVest it is bounded by the Ocean ” 

(aio). 

a. — 

15.53. “ . . . and the Persian nation 
adjiicent to it give it .'is at present its i)roj>er 
name that of IndoBtan." — Barron, I. iv. 7. 

1.5().3. “. . . and common usage in Persia, 
and (-ora^'one, and Arahisi, and Turkey, 
calls this country Industam . . for intam 
is as much as to say ‘ region,’ and indu 
‘Indi.a.’” -iJarria, f. 137 h. 

16(>3. “And thus it came to ])asK that 
the Persians called it IndoBtan.” — Faria y 
i. 33. 

1065. “lia derniere i)arti estlaplus con* 
niie : c'estcelh* cpie Ton ap|>elle IndoBtan, et 
dont les homes naturelles an Couchant et 
an I^evsint, scuit le Gauge et I’lndus.” — 
The in tot, v. 9. 

1672. “It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i.r. the Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, ami the Western 
India vrithin the Ganges, now called In- 
dostan.” — Baldaenn, 1. 

1770. “ By Indostan is j)roi)erly meant 

a country lying between two celebrated 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges ... A 
ridge of mountains runs across this long 
tract from north to south, and dividing it 
into two equal parts, extends as far as Cape 
Comorin .” — Raynal (tr.), i. 31. 

1783. “In Macassar IndoBtan is called 
Ncegrec Telinya,^' — Forrest, V,to Merfjui,32, 

b. - 

1803. “I feared that the dawk direct 
through HindoBtan would have been 
stopped.” — WcUimjton, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824. “ One of my servants called out to 

them, — ‘Aha! dandee folk, take care! 
You are now in Hindostan! The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.” — Heber, i. 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 

In the following stanza of the good 
bishop’s the application is apparently 
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the same; but the accentuation 
excruciating, ** Hin(i6stan** as 
rhyming to “ Boston.** 

1824. 

** Then on I then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan's sultry meads. 

Or bleak Almoras hill.” -76. 113. 

1884. “ It may be as well to state that 

Mr. H. G. Keene's forthcoming Ui^tory of 
Hiiulustan . . . will be limited in its 8coj>e 
to the strict meaning of the w'ord ‘Hin- 
dustan ’= India north of the Deccan.’’ — 
Acadtmn^ April 2()th, [). 294. 

Hindostanee, S. Ilindmirnu^ pro- 
perly an adjective, but used substan- 
tively in two senses, yiz, (a) a native of 
Hindustan, and (b) {H i ndn sUlul zahdn) 

* the language of that country,’ but 
in fact the language of the Mahom- 
modans of XJpj)er India, and even- 
tually of the Mahon nnedans of the 
Deccan, developed out of the Hindi 
dialect of the Doab chiefly, and of the 
territory round Agra and Dehli, with 
a mixture of Persian vocables and 
phrases, and a readiness to adopt other 
foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, f.c. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde’) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Mahoni- 
medan lingua franca over all India, 
and still possesses that charachjr over 
a largo part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Evem in ^Madras, 
whore it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as tho 
language of intei'(!Ourse between offi- 
cers and men. Old-fashioned Anglo- 
Indians used to call it the Moors 
(■l-V.). 

a. 

h>53. (applied to a native.) “ ludistanni 
est vn Manoiiietan noir des Indcs, ce iiom 
est compo.se de Indou, Indieii, et ntaiij 
habitation .” — Uc hi Boullaye h (rom^ ed. 
KiT)?, 543. 

b. - 

161(5. “ After thi.s he (Tom Cory ate) got 

a CTeat mastery in the Indostan, or more 
vulgar language ; there was a woman, a 
lanaress, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sador’s house, who had such a freedom and 
Ul>erty of sj)eech, that she. would sometimes 
scould, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-set ; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And ])y eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to siieak.”— TciTy, Extract* 
relating to T, C, 

1673. “The Language at Court is Per- 
that commonly spoke is Indostan (ft)r 
which they have no proi)er Character, the 
written Language being called Banyan), 


IS I which 18 a mixture of Persian and Sclaro- 
nian, os are all the dialects of Inilia,”— 
Fryer, 201. 

This intelligent traveller’s reference to 
Sclavonian is remarkable, and shows a 
notable perspicacity, which would have <le- 
lighted the late Lord Strangforil, had he 
noticed tlie i>assage. 

1(585. “. . . so ap])lyed myself ti> a Por- 
tuguese mariner who spoke Indostan (ye 
current language of all these Islands)” 
[Maldives], — Hedges, March 9. 

172(5. “The language liere is Hindustans 
or Moors (so ’tis calle,d there), tluaigh he 
wht) can’t speak any Arabic and Persian 
I)as.ses for an ignoramus.” — Chor, 

1. 37. 

1727. “This Persian . . . and I, were 
discoursing one Day i>f my Affairs in the 
Indnstan Language, which is the esta- 
blished Language spoken in the Mogid’s 
large Dominions.”— A. Hnn. ii. 183. 

1745. “Benjamini Schulzii Mi-ssionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hindostanica . . , 
Edidit, et de suseipienda l)arbaricarum lin- 
guarum cultuni ])raefatus est D. .lo. Heiir. 
Callcnberg, Halae Saxoniae.”— Title from 
(’atalogue of M. Gankin de Tassy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have heard of. 

17(53. “Two of the (^>uncil of Pondi- 
cherry went to th('. camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and I’ersic 
language.s, which are the only tongu(?s used 
in the Courts of the Mahomedan Princes.” — 
Or ic, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772. “Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill spelt, with a confused 
mixture of I’ersian, Indostans, and Ben- 
gals.” — Preface to Hadleys Grammar, xi. 
See under Moors. 

1777. “ Alphabetum Brammhanicum 
sen Indostaniim.” — Itomae, 

1778. “ Grammatica Indostana — A mais 
Vulgar — (^ue se practica no Tmi)eri«) do 
gram Mogol— Olferecida Aos muitos Bo- 
verendos— Padres Missionarios — Do dito 
Imi>eri(». Em Boma MDC(d.XXVHl- 
Na Estam] »eria da Sagrada (^mgregacao — ■ 
de ]Vo])agan(la Iride.’’ (Title transcribed.) 

There is a reprint of this (ai)parently) of 
18(55, in the Catalogue of Oarcin de 'J’assy’s 
books. 

c. 1830. “ Get ignoble patois d’HindouS' 

tani, cpii ne servira jamais a rien «piand je 
serai retourne en Europe, est difficile.” — 
V. Jarquemant, Cfji'reximndancc, i. 95. 

1844. “ Hd. (Quarters, Kiirrachee, 12th 

February, 1844. ’rhe Goveipor unfortu- 
nately d(»es not understand Hindoostanee, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will feel 
jMiriicularly obliged to Collectors, sub- 
Collecb>rs, and otticers writing the proceed- 
ings of (_lourts- Martial, and all Staff 
Officers, to indite their various paiiers in 
English, larded witli as small a portion of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con- 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives— namely, papers written in Hin- 
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doftaaee larded with occasional words in 
English. 

‘^Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall be duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurrachee : if not, 
gentlemen wh(» have forgotten the vulgar 
toT^e are requested to nrocure the re- 
quisite assistance from England.”— 6' Cr. 
OO., by Sir CJuirks Napier j 85. 

185G. 


flour : the King then bought it, finding.it 
thoroughly welL and ask^ him how he 
had cured it. When the man said it was 
with ymg^, the King replied : * Tis no- 
thing then to marvel at, for you have 
given it to eat the food of the gods * (or, as 
the poets say, nectar). Whereu|X)n the 
Portuguese made answer »otto voce and in 
Portuguese : ‘ Better call it the food of the 
devils ! ’ ” * — GarcAa^ i. 21 b. 


, . . . they sourul strange 
Ah Hindostanee U) an Ind-bom man 
Accustomed many years b) English 
si>eech.” 

E. B. Broimiftt/t d tirora Leiyh. 


158(). “ I went from Af/ra to Satayam in 

Benyah in the com]>anie of one hundred 
and four score Boates, laden with Salt, 
Opium, Hinge, Lead, Car|>eta, and. divers 
f)ther cfjmiiuiaities down the River JemcnuA* 


Hingr, H. Asafttetida. Skt. hinyu. 
Hind, hlnfj, Dakii. )uu(jn. A rojnil- 
sivoly suKiiling guin-rosin which foriiiH 
a favourite lliiidu coiKliiiioiit, and is 
used also by Jhiro])(*iiiis in Western 
and Southcjrn India as an ingredient 
in (‘(utaiii cakes eaten wdth curry. 
(See Poppadam.) 

This ju’oduct affords a curious cx- 
aTni)lo of the uncertainty that some- 
times besets th(! origin of drugs wliich 
are the objects c*,ven (»f a large trallh;. 
Ilanbuiy and Fliickigcu*, whilst de- 
HCiibing Ealconei’’s Narihex Asa~ 
foetida {Ferula Narihex, Boiss.) and 
Heorod<muafaet'iduni, Bunge (/^\ osq/oe- 
iida, Boiss.) two umbelliferous plants, 
both cited Jis the source of this drug, 
8tiy that neither has been ])roved to fur- 
nish the mafoetida of commerce. Yet 
the plant producing it has been des- 
eiibed and drawn by Ivacmpfer, wlio 
saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian I’rovince of Laristan (near the 
eostoi’u shore of the i\ Gulf) ; and in 
recent years (1857) Sui’geon-Major 
Bellow lias doscrihed the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asa-footida 
has been identified with the o-iX</)iov or 
laserpitium of tlu' ancients. The sub- 
etanco is probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioiu^d above, but ‘by 
other allicnl plants, e.g. Ferula Jaesehlii^ 
auuy Vatke, of Kashmir and Tiu’kes- 
tan. The Illuy of the Boinhny market 
is the produce of F. alUaeea, Boiss. 

c. 645. “ This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 

(TsilukQta ?) has alsait TWO li of compass, — 
the ciuniw-ss of the capiUd called Ho-»i’im 
(Ghaziia) is 30//. . . . The stiil is favour 
able to the plant Yo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hing-kiu.”— 
Pdxrim Bomid., iii. 187. 

1563. “A Portuguese iii Bisiiagar had a | 
horse of great value, hut which exhibited a | 
deal of flatulence, and on that acctumt the 
King would not buy it. The Portuguese | 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with | 


— R, Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 386. 

Kill. ** In the King<lom of Gujarat and 
Cambaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ingu, which is Assafetida.” — Teixeira, 
HelacAom’H, 21). 

1631. “ . . . . ut t«)tas aedes foetore 

rcplercnt, <pn insuetis vix tolerandus esset. 
Quod .Tavani et Malaii et cceteri Indiarum 
iiicolie negahant sc (luiequam odoratius 
naribuK uiKiuarn i)ercci)isse. Apud hos Hin 
liicsuccusnomiuatur.” — Jac. Bontii, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

Ki38. “Le Hingh, que nos drognistea et 
apoticaircH am)ellent Amt foethia, vient la 
l>lus ])art de Perse, mais celle que la Pro- 
vince d’ytrad (?) jmxluit dans les Iiides est 
bien ineilleur.” — Mundvldo, 230. 

1673. “In this Country Fottida is 
gathered at a ]»lace called JJenction\ some 
deliver it to be the Jnice of a Cane or Reed 
insj>issate<\ ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much fi om the stinking Stuff called 
King, it being of the Province of Camut- 
vat ; tliis latter is that the /nr/m n.s ]>erfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiiiess of their Eood.” — Frmr, 
231). 

1689. “Tlie Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Amt Foetida, which they call 
Hin, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they edXy —Ovinytvn, 397. 

1712. “ . . substantiain obtinet lionde- 
rosam, instur rai^ie solidam candidissi- 
mamque, idenam succi pinguis, albissiini, 
foetidissimi, porraceo odore nares horridfe 
ferientis ; rjiii ex ea collectus, Persis Indis- 
que Hin^, Europaeis Asa foetida aj)|>el- 
latur.”— Kaempfer Amocn. Exotic. 537. 

18,57. “ Whilst riding in the plain to the 
N.E, of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several assafeetida plants. The assafeetida, 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its i)eculiar gum- 
resin is collected from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow. Tlie produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan.” 
— Bellciv, Journal of a Pol. Misitiou, <tv.> 
li. 270. 


* The Genimns do worse than this Portuguese, 
for they call the drug TeeSdsdrtek, i.e. diaboli uon 
uibus sed stcrcus ! 
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Hirava, n.p. Malayal. Irai/a. The 
name of a very low caste in Malabar. 

1510. “La sexta sorte fde’ Gentili) se 
chiamarj Hirava, e quest! sexninano e 
raccoglieno 11 riso .” — VaHhemt (ed. 1517, f. 
43 r). 

Hobson- Jobson, S. A native festal 
excitement ; a tamdaha (see tumasha) ; 
but esiiecifilly the Moharrjim cere- 
monies. This phrase may be taken 
as a typical one of the most highly 
assimilated class of Anglo-Indian 
arffut, and we have ventured to borrow 
from it a concise alternative title for 
our Glossary. It is peculiar to the 
British soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it probably origi- 
nated, and wdth whom it is by no 
means obsolete, as we once supi)osed. * 
It is in fact an Anglo-Saxon version 
of the wailings of the Mahommedans 
as they beat their bi’casts in the ]n*o- 
cessions of the Moltarraiii — ^‘Ya Ha- 
gan ! Ya Hosain ! ” 

It is to bo I’ememberod that these 
observances are in India by no means 
confined to 8hl’aH. Except at Luck- 
now and ^Muishldabad the great majo- 
rity of Mahommedans in that country 
are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of the facts from an unexcep- 
tionable authority : 

“The commonalty of the Mussalmans, 
and especially the women, have more rej^ard 
for the memory of Hasan and Husein, than 
for that of Mnnammad and his khalifs. The 
heresy of makin'f Ta’ziyas (see Tazeea) on 
the anniversary of the two latter iiiuhiis, is 
most common throughout India : so much 
Kf> that o])|>osition to it is ascribed by the 
ignorant to blasphemy. This example is 
followed by many of the Hindus, es])ecially 
the Mahrattas. i'he Muharram is celebrated 
throughout the Deklian and Malwa, with 
gi’eater enthusiasm than in other ])ai-ts <»f 
India. Grand i^rejiarations are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
observance of this custom has so strong a 
h<*ld on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mussulmans that they believe Muhammad- 
anism to de]>end merely on keejung the 
luemoiy of the imt-ims in the above manner.” 

Hiuihdniat 'All. ill J. It. Aa. ISoc. xiii. 
369. 

Wo find no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 
But these which follow show it in the 
process of evolution : 

* My friend Major John Trotter tells me he has 
^pea^ly heard it used hy Biitisli soldiers in the 
* unjab ; and has lieard it also from a regimental 

Moonshee.— [H. Y.] 


1618. “ . . . , e piurtioolarmente delle 

donne che, battendosi il })etto e facendo 
gesti di grandissiina compassione replicano 
sijeaso con gran dedore (piegli ultimi versi di 
certi loro cantici : Vah Hussein ! soiaih 
Hussein ! ”—7*. dilln Valle, i. 5.52. 

c. 1630. “Nine dayes they wander up 
and downe (shaving all that while neither 
head nor l^ard, nor seeming joy full), inces- 
santly calling out Hussan, Hussan ! in a 
melancholy note, so long, so tiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month’s space recover their voices .” — Sir T, 
Herbert, 261. 

c. 1665. “ • ; . j'eus tout Ic husir 

dont j’eus besoin pour y voir celchrcr la 
Fete do Hussein Fils d’Aly . . . . ]jos 
Mores de Golconde le celebrent .avec encore 
l»eaucoup ])lus de folies ([u’en I’erse .... 
d'autres font des dances en rond, tenant 
des ep^es niies la ])ointe en haut, qu'ils 
touchent les unes contre hvs autres, en 
criant de toute leur foixic Hussein.” — 
Thevenot, v. 320. 

1673. “About this time the Moors 
solemnize the Kxeiiuies of Hosseen Gos- 
seen, a time of ten nays Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions t>f then’s. /’jv/rr, 

p. 108. 

„ ^ “On the Days of their Feasts 

and Jubilees, Gladiators were ai)proved and 
licensed ; but feeling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Lil)erty, which was 
chiefly used in their Hossy Oossy, any pri- 
vate (irudge being then o])enly revenged : 
it never was forbid, hut it piis.sed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawful to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity.'” — Frtfer, 357. 

1720. “Under these promising circum- 
staiices the time came round for the Mus- 
sulman feast called Hossein Jossen .... 
better known as the Mohurnim.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 347. 

1726. “ In their month Moharram they 

have a season of mourning for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein .... I^hey 
name this mourning-time in Arabic Aahur, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollantlers call it 
Jaksom Baksom.” -Valeulijn, Chnro. 107. 

1763. “It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which comniem«>rates the 
murder of the brothers Hasseiu and Jassein 
ha])pened to fall out at this time,” — Ornie, 
i. 193. 

1832. “ . . . they kindle fires in these 
ints every evening during the festival ; and 
the ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords; or only in running and 
playing round them, calling out, Ya Allee ! 
Ya Allee ! . . Shah Huesun ! Shah Husiun! 

. . . Shah Hosein ! Shah Hosein ! . . . 

(bridegroom ! . . .);Haee 
dost / Haee dost / (alas, friend! . . .) ; 
Ruheeof Jiuheeof (SUy ! Stay!;. Every 
two of these words are repeated probably a 
hundred times over as loud as they can 
i)awl m\t."—Jdtfar Sh arcef, Qumon-e-Jalavi^ 
tr. by HerkloU, p. 173. 
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1888. along procendon .... 

followed and preceded by the volunteer 
umumers and brea«t>beateie shouting their 
cry of H-ai-taii, Hoiuf-6-i>n 

B>a>f-aan, and a simultaneous blow is 
struck vigorously by hundreds of heavy 
hands on the bare breasts at the last syl* 
lidjle of each name .” — WW Mixiern PernUit 
282. 

Hodgetty This 'is UROcl among 

the English in Turkey and Eg}"pt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hvjjat^ ‘evidence.’ Hojut, perhaps a 
oomiption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account cun*ent 
between landlord and t(mant. 

Hog-deer, S. The Anglo-Indian 
popular nain(H)f the Ax/s Jerd., 

the Parti of Hindustan. The name is 
nearly the same as that W'hich C’osmas 
(c. 54 o) applies to an animal (Xoipf- 
Xa which ho draws (sc^e under 
Baoiroussa), hut the two have no 
other relation. 

The Ilog-dcor is abundant in the 
grassy ()])enings of forest throughout 
the Gangeti(5 valley and further east. 
** It mils w'ith its head low, and in a 
somewhat ungainly manner ; hence its 
popular apj)ollatioii .” — Jenhmy Mam- 
makj 263. 

Hog-plum, s. The austere fniit of 
the arnrCt (Hind.), SpontUttB man^i/ertt, 
Pors. /(‘)rd. Tervhhdhareae) is sometimes 
BO called ; also called the wild mango. 
It is used in cumos, jm^kles, and tarts. 
It is a native of vaiious })arts of India, 
and is cultivated in many tropical cli- 
mates. 

18.52. “The Karens have a tradition 
that in those golden days when (t<k1 dwelt 
with men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fniits of their land, and the Kai-eiis selected 
the hog’i plum for this oblation ; which 
gave such offence that iUnX cursed the 
Karen nation and placed it lowest . . 
Masoti^g Bumiahy ed. 1800, p. 401. 

Hokchew, Hoksieu, Aucheo, otc., 
n.p. Those are forms which the names 
of the ^at Chinese port of Fuh-chau, 
the capital of Fuh-lvien, takes in many 
old works. They, in fact, imitate the 
pronunciation in the Fuh-kien dialect, 
which is Hok~chiu; Fuh-Kien simi- 
larly being called Hoh~kien. 

1685. “After they had travelled more 
then halfe a league in the suburbs of the 
dttie of Auoheo, they met with a pmt that 
came from the vizroy.’* — Mendoza, ii. 78, 

1616. “Also this day arrived a small 


China bark or mrm from Hoelidiew, laden 
with silk and stuffes.”— Cod's, L 219. 

Home. In Anglo-Indian sjieecli 
this means England. 

1837. “ Home always means England ; 
nobixly calls India homt — not even those 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
anfl are never likely to return to Europe.” 
— Lettcm from M<idra», 92. 

1805. “You may jjerhaps remember 
how often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home.” — Waring, Tropical Re$i- 
dent, 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1830. “ . . . * Oh, your cousin Mary, 
I forgot—fine girl, Tom —may do for yon at 
home yonder’ (all Creoles speak of Eng- 
land OH home, although they may never 
have seen it).” — Tom Cringle, ed. 18G3, 238. 

Hong, s. The f^hineso word is hang, 
meaning ‘ a row or rank ’ ; a house of 
business; at Canton a warehouse, a 
factory, and particularly applied to 
the establishments of the European 
nations (“ Foreign Hongs ”), and to 
those of the so-called “ Hong Mer- 
chants.” These w'ero a body of mer- 
chants w'ho had the monopoly of trade 
with foreigners, in return for which 
privilege they became seemity for the 
good behaviour of the foreigners, and 
for their pajunent of dues. The guild 
of these merchants W’as called ‘The 
Hong.’ This monopoly seems to have 
boon first established about 1720 — 30, 
and it was tenninated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842. 

The Hong merchants are of course 
not mentioned in Lockyer (1711), nor 
by A. Hamilton (in China previous 
to, and after 1700, pubd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and the 
rudiments of the institution may be 
traced not only in his narrative, but 
in that of Ibn Batuta. 

c. 1346. “ When a Musulman trader 

arrives in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
choose whether he will take np his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will eo to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge with amerebant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger’s wants, but acts with per- 
fect integrity. . .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 265“6. 

1727. “When I arrived at Canton the 
Hapoa (see Hoppo) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Haung 
or Inn belonging to one of his Merchants 
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, , . . and when I went abroad, I bail 
always some Ser\’‘ant8 belonging to the 
to follow me at a Distance.”— -4. 
Mam, li. 227. 

1782. “ . . . rOpcou (see Hoppo) . . . 
s’embarqiie en grande ceremonie dans une 
galfere pavoisee, .emmenant ordinairemeut 
avec lui trois ou quatre Hanistes.” — Son- 
nerati ii. 230. 

,, “ . . . . Les loges Europeennea 

s’appellent hams.” — Id. ii. 245. 

1783. “ It is stated indeed that a inorio- 

i x)lizing Company in Canton, called the 
/Ohong, had reduced commerce there to a 
desiderate state.” — Report of Com. on Affaira 
of India f Burke, vi. 401. 

1797. “A Society of Hong, or united 
merchants, who are answenddle for one 
another, both to the (Tovernment and to 
the foreign nations.”— G. Staunton, Em- 
hass^f to China, ii. 50.5. 

1882. ‘ ‘ The Hong merchants (collectively 
the Co-hong) of a body coridorate, date from i 
1720.” — The Fankwac at Canton, p. 34. 

Cohong is, wo bolievo, though 
speaking with diffidence, an exogamoiis 
union between the Latin ro- and the 
Chinese homj. 

Hong-boat, s. A kind of sampan 
(q.v.) or boat, with a small wooden ! 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. ‘ ‘ A public; passoiigcr- 
boat (all over China, I believe) is 
called Hang-chwen, whei’e chiom is 
gencrically ‘ vessel,’ and hang is per- 
haps used in the sense of ^plying 
regularly.’ Boats built for this pur- 
pose, used as private boats by mer- 
chants and others, probably gavo the i 
English name Hong-boat to those j 
used by oiu- countrymen at Canton.” 
— Note by the Ilev, O. E. (now Kt. | 
Bev. Bishop) Monle, 

Honore, Onore, n.j). Honavar, a 
town and port of Canara, of ancient 
»^tanding and h>ng of piratical repute. 
The etjunology is unknown to us (see 
what Barbosa gives as the native name 
below), Vincent has supposed it to 
w the 'Sdovpa of the Periplus, “the 
first part of the popper-country 
•VvptKq,” — for which road AtgvpiK^, the 
Tamil countiy or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honore is 
[ess than 5000 stadia from Barygaza, 
uistoad of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Periplus, nor is it in the Tamil 
j’cgion. The true Ndovpa .must have 
»>een Cannanore, or Pudopatana, a little 
f^uth of the last. 

The long defence of Honore by Cap- 


I tain Torriano, of the Bombay Artillery, 
against the forces of Tippoo, in 1783-4, 
is one of the most noble records of 
the Indian army. (See an ac(;ount of it 
in Forbes’s Oriental Memoin, iv. 109 

c. 1343. “Next day we arrived at the 
city of Hinaur, beside a great Cvstuary 
which big shiiis enter. . . . The women tif 
Hinaur are beautiful and chaste . . . they 
all know the Kuriln al-’Azlm by heart. 1 
saw at Hinaiu* 13 schools forth© instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys,— such a thing as I 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants (»f 
Maleibar pay the Sultan .... a fixed 
annual sum from fear of his maritime 
IK>wer.” — Ib7i Batata, iv. Go (>7. 

1516. “ . . . . there is another river on 

which stands a good town called Honor ; 
the inhabitants use the language of the 
country, and the Malabars call it Ronou- 
nrani (or Ponaram, in Kamusio) ; here the 

Malabars carry on much traffic In 

this town of Onor are two iJentoo 
corsairs patronised by the Lord of the 
Land, one called Timoja and the other 
Raogy, each of whom h.as 5 or 6 very big 
ships with large and well-armed crows.” — 
Ikirlma, Lisbon ed. 291 . 

1553. “This port (Onor) and tliat of 
BaticahC . . . belonged to the King of Bis- 
naga, and tr) this King of Onor his tribu- 
tary, ai\d these ])ortK, less than 40 years 
before were the most famous of all that 
coast, not only for the fertility of the soil 
and its abundance in provisions .... but 
for being the ingress and| egress of all mer- 
chandize for the kingdom of liisnaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue; and 
principally of horses from Arabia . . . 
—Barros, I. viii. cap. x. 

Hoogly, Hooghley, U Proporly 
IJugll ; a town on tbo right bank of tho 
Western Delta I^raiicb of tho Ganges, 
that which has long boon known from 
this place as tho Hoogly Eiver, and 
on which Calcutta also stands, on tho 
other bank, and 25 miles nearer tho 
sea. Hoogly was one of the first 
places occupied by Europeans in the 
interior of Bengal ; first by tho Por- 
tuguese in tho first half f>f tho IGth 
century. An English factory was es- 
tablished here in IfilO ; and it was lor 
some time thoii’ chief sottleniont in 
Bengal. In 1088 a quarrel with tho 
Nawab led to anaed action, and tho 
Engbsh abandoned Hoogly; but on 
tho aiTangomcnt of pc'aco they settled 
at Chatanati (see Chuttanutty), no^^' 
Calcutta. 

IGIG. “After the force of dora Fran- 
cisco de Menezes arrived at Simdiva as we 
have related, there came a few days later 
to tho same island 3 samjuicchy nght well 
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equipped with arms and soldiers, at the 
<AuacgeB of Manuel Viegas, a householder 
and resident of OmUhi, or Porto Pequeno, 
where dwelt in l^ncala many Portuguese, 
BO leagues up the (ranges, in the territory 
of the Mogor, under his ill faith that every 
hour threatened their destruction.” — Bo- 
carro, Decctda, 476. 

c. 1632. “ Under the rule of the Ben- 
galis a party of Frank merchants .... 
came trading to R^tgtinw (see Porto Pe- 
qneno) ; one kos above that place, they 
occupied some ground on the bank of the 

estuary In course of time, through 

the iniorance and negligence of the rulers 
of !^ngal, these Europeans increased in 
number, and erected substantial buildings, 

which they fortified In due course 

a considerable place grew im, which was 
known by the name of the Port of Hugli 
.... These proceedings had come to tlie 
notice of the Emi>eror (Sh^h Jah^in), 
and he resolved to put an end to them,”&c. 
^Ahdul If amid LAfwriy in Elliot, vii. 31 - 
32. 

1644. “The other imi)ortant voyiigc 
which used to be made from Cochim was 
that tf) Bengalla, when the i>ort anti town 
of Ugolim were still standing, and much 
more when we hatlthe Porto urande (q.v.) 
and the town of Diatiffd ; this used tt» be 
made by so many ships that often inonemon- 
Koon there enme 30 or mt»ro from Bengalla 
to Cochim, all laden with rice, sugar, lac, 
iron, salt-petre, and many kinds of cloths 
both of grass and cotton, ghee {mardcyna), 
long pepj)er, a great quantity of wax, be- 
sides wheat and many things besides, such 
as quilts and rich bedding ; so that every 
ship brought a capital of more than 20,000 
xerafins. But since these two iK)8He8sions 
were lost, and the two iwjrts were closed, 
there go barely one or two vessels to Orixa” 
— Bocari'o, JlfX, f. 315. 

1065 . “ () Hey de ArracHbO nos tomou a f or- 
taleza de Siriilo cm Pegti; O cxSlo Mogor a 
oidade do Oolim em Bengala.^ — P. Marwel 
Oodinko, Bcla^do, &c. 

c. 1660. “The rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and killing; or else 
they sold them to the Portugueses of Goa, 
Ceilan, St. Thomas, and others, and even to 
those that wei’o remaining in Beivjall at 
Ogouli, who were come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jehan-Guyre, 
the Grandfather of Aursng-Zehe . . — 

E. T., 64. 

1727. * ‘ Hughly is a Town of large Extent, 
but ill built. It reaches about 2 Miles 
along the River’s Side, from the ChineJmra 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the Portuguese, but the 
MoguVs Fouzdaar governs both at present.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 19. 

Hoogly Biver, n.p. See preced- 
ing. The stream to which we give 
Ihis name is formed by the combi- 


nation of three of the delta branches 
of the Ganges, viz., the Baugheruttee, 
Jalinghee, and Matabanga 
JcUangl, and Mdtahhaiigd), known as 
the ifuddeea (Nadiya) Elvers. 

Hooka, 8. Hind, from Arab, 
hukkah, properly ‘a round casket.’ 
d?he Indian pipe for smoking through 
water, the elaborated hubble-bubDle 
(q.v.). That which is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco, 
spice, molasses, fruit, A'c. 

In 1840 the hooka was still very 
common at Calcutta dinner-tables, as 
well as regimental mess-tables, and its 
huhble-huhhle -bubble was heard from 
various quarters before the cloth was 
removed — as was customary in those 
days. G oing further back some twelve i 
or fifteen years it was not verv nn- 
ciommon to see the use of the nooka 
kept up by old Indians after theii- 
return to Europe; one such at least, 
in the recollection of the elder of 
the present vuiters in his childhood, 
being a lady, who continued its use in 
I Scotland for several ycais. When the 
junior of the present writers landed 
first at Madras, in 1860, there were 
perhaps half-a-dozen Europeans at the 
Presidency who still used the hooka; 
there is not 07ie now (c. 1878). A fev 
gentlemen at Hyderabad are said still 
to keep it up, 

I 1768. “This last Season I have been 
without Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in- 
nocent diversion of smoakmg it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England.” — MS. 
Letter of James RenneJl, July Ist. 

1783. “For my part, in thirty years’ 
residence, I never could find out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
hooka. drinMng cool water (when I could 
get it), and wearing clean linen.”— (Jo«. 
Price) Some Obsei'vations on a late Publi- 
cation, A'c., 79. 

1789. “When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu- 
late, which is very refreshing to the C’om- 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
smoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described . . .” — munro's Narrative, 53. 

1828. “Everyone was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had jj^t 
been furnished with another chillum. 
The KmzttJbash, i. 2. 

c. 1849. See Sir C. Napier, quoted under 

Gram-fed. 
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c.l85a 

** Son houka bigarr^ dWabesques fleuries.” 

Leconte dt Po^f^ee Barbares. 

1872. “ . . . in the background the car- 

case of a boar with a cluster of villagers 
sitting by it, passing a hookah of primitive 
foim round, for each to take a pull in turn. ” 
— ^ True Be/orma'f Ch. I. 

1874. “ . . . des honkas d’argent emaille 
et cisel^ . . — FranZy Souvenir d' uric Co- 

saquCy ch. iv. 

Hooka-burdar, a. Hind, from Pors. 
hukka hardaTy ‘ hooka-hearer ’ ; tho 
seiTant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his 
time. quotation from Munro 

under hooka; also Williamson^ V. M,y 
L 220. 

1801. “The Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how his hookah-bnrdar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylliet, took in 
everybody, w^as waited upon by Pitt, dined 
with the lluke of York, and was presented 
to the King.”— ElphimtonCy Lifcy 
i. 34. 

Hookuni) An order; Ar.-II. 
hidzm ; see under Hakim. 

Hooluck, s. Beng. hfdak ? Tho 
black gibbon [Hylohates hoolooky 
Jcr.) not unfroquently tamed on our 
Eastern frontier, and from its gentle 
engaging ways, and plaintive cries, 
often becoming a great pet. 

In the forests of the Kasia Ilills, 
when there was neither sound nor sign 
of a living creature, by calling out 
hoo ! hoo I one .sometimes could wake a 
clamour in response from the hoolucks 
as if hundreds had suddenly started to 
life, each shouting hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! at 
tho top of his voice. 

1884. “He then . . . describes a gibbon 
he had {not an historian nor a book, but a 
specimen of Hylofxites hooluck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Stemdale’s, was extremely clean in his 
habits (‘ which,’ says Mr. Sterndale thought- 
fully and truthfully, * cannot be said of all 
the monkey tribe’), and would not go to 
weep without a pillow. f)f course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as, 
a pet has one weakness, that of ‘ howling in 
a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’” — Saty. 
^^view. May 31, on Stamdalds NaU Hist, o) 
MarmneUiu of India^ d&c. 

Hooly, s. Hind, holl (Skt. holdJca), 
The spring festival, held at the ap- 
proach of the vernal equinox, during 


tho 10 days preceding the full moon 
of the month P^hdlyuna, It is a sort 
of cannval in honour of Eyishna and 
tho milkmaids. Passers-by are chaffed, 
and pelted with red ]^owdor,or di’onchod 
vdth yellow liquids from squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
praise of Krishna, and dances per- 
formed round fires. In Bengal tho 
feast is called dol jCitrCiy or “Swing- 
cradle festival.” 

c. 1590. “Here is also a place called 
Cheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground in a 
most astonishing manner.” — Gladwin's 
Aycen Akhery, ii. 34. 

1673. “. . . . Their Hooly, which is at 

their other Seed-Time.” -Fryer y 180. 

1727. “One (Feast) they kept on Sight of 
a New Moon in F'ebruary, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and E. xne nse ; 
and this they called tho F\‘ast of wooly, 
who was ... a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy . . .” — A, 
Ham. i. 128. 

1808. “I have delivered your message 

to Mr. H. about April day, but be says he 
understands the learned to place tlie Hooly 
as according with May day, and he be- 
lieves they have no occasion in India to set 
ajmrt a particular ilay in the year for the 
manufacture . . . - Letter from Mrs, 

HaUxd to W. Hastings, in Cal, RevieWy 
xxvi. 93. 

1809. “. . . . We paid the Muha Raj 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was ]>repared for playing ; but 
at Captain C.’s particular request, that 
part of the ceremony was disj)ensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quantity of flour, made from a 
water-nut called singaray and dyed with 
red Sanders; it is called abecr ; and tho 
principal sport is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
splash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colour with the flowers of the 
dak tree.” — BrowjhtoiCs LetterSy p. 87. 

Hoon, 8. A gold Pagoda (coin), 
q. V. Hind, hnity “ perhaps from 
Canar. honnu (gold),” Wilson, 

1647. “A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into the hands of Kutbu-I Mulk ; 
whereupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court; when 
its estimated value would be taken into 
account as part of the two lacs of huns 
which was the stipulated amount of his 
annual tribute.” — 'Judyat Khdiiy in Ellioty 
vii. 84. 

1879. “ In Exhibit 320 Ramji engages to 
pay five hons (=Rb. 20) to Vithoba, besides 
pa,ying the Government assessment. 
Bombay High Cemri Judgmenty 21 th Jan,y 
p, 121. 
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Hoondy, s. Hind, hundi^ hundarl ; 
Mahr. and Guj , himdi, A bill of ex- 
change in a- native language. 

1810. ^^Hoondies (i.r. bankerH’ drafts) 
would be (d no use whatever to them.” — 
Wilfiajfuton, V. ii. .530. 

Hoonimaun. >SVe Lungoor. 

Hoowa. A ]>(‘culi!ir cull {hrt.v:a) 
used by the Singhubjsso, and thoiu^o a])- 
pliod to tli(! (lislauc.o over which this 
call can bf; heard. Coini)aro the 
Australian mo- re. 

Hopper, s. A (colloquial tenn inS. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flour), 
somewhat ivsenibling the whoaten 
chupatties (q-v.) of ITpj)cr India. 
Tamil appcDn. 

ir>S2. “Thus havin- talked a while, ho 
j^avc him v(cry ^^o(»d (mtcrtainmeiit, and 
(ioinmandcd to g’ive liim certaiiie cak«?s, 
made (d tlio flower of Wheatc, whicli the 
Malabijrs do call Apes, and’ with the same 
honnie.” -CaMnmidfi (by N. Ju.) f. 38. 

KJOfJ. “ ( iroat dishes of apas. ” - (/(mrea, 
f. 48 r. 

lh‘72. “These Cakes are called Apen l)y 
the Malal )ars. ” — Afi/(x/n’ffc(l )utch 
ed.)3l). 

c. “ hlx lis (thf! (diostnuts of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinain, ex eaepu^ 
placentas, apasdictas, coiificiunt.” — Bhccdc, 
lii, 

1707. “Those who ))ake oppers without 
])erniissio)i will be subject to severe 
jumalty .” — Tinted vahme (Tamil Laws of 
Jaffna), 700. 

ISCiO. '"Appaa (calltMl hoppers by the 
Eiif^lish) . . . snitjdy tlieir morning rej)ast.‘ 
— Tvuiwnt'ti ii. 101. 

Hoppo. s. The Chiueso 8uperiii- 
teiidont of (histoius at t-antoii, Giles 
says : ‘ ‘ The t(Tm is said to bo a comip- 
tioii of JJo<t p<H>^ the Board of llevenue, 
with which (^Itice the Hoppo ^ or Col- 
lector of duties, is in direct comnnini- 
cation.” Dr. Williams gives a dif- 
ferent account (see below). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. 

1711. “ The Hoppos, who look on Euroi)e 
Shi])s as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair Words imaginable.” 
— Lodkifcr. 101 . 

1727. “I have staid about a Week, and 
bnind no Merchants come near me, which 
made me sus]>ect, that there were some uii- 
dorliand Dealings between the Hapoa and 
his Chap.s, to my Prejudice.” — A. Ham. ii. 
228. See also under Hong. 

1743. “ . . . just as he (Mr. Anson) was 
ready to einbarJc, the Hoppo or Chmese 
I’ustom-hoiise officer of Macao refused to i 


grant a i)ennit to the boat.” — AnsoiCs 
Voyafffi, 9th ed. 1756, j). 355. 

1750-52. “The hoppo, happa, or first 
ins])ector of customs . . . came to see us to- 
day.”— i. 359. 

1782. “ Ba charge (rOpoou rt^pond h, 

celle d'intendant de province.” — Honnirat. ii. 
236. 

1797. “ . . . the Hoppo or mandarine 
more immediately connected with Euro- 
peans.” — Sir G. Staunton^ i. 239. 

1842 (?). ‘‘ The term hoppo is confined to 
Clanton, and is a cornii>tion of the term 
hoi-po-Hlaty the name of the officer who has 
control (tver the boats on the river, strangely 
applied to the C^ollector of Customs by 
foreigners.” — Well 4 WiUiaiiis, Ckinesc Com- 
mercial GaidCf 221, 

1882. “ Tt may be as well to mention 

here thattlie ‘Hoppo’ (as he was incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 

the ft)reign trade at Uanton The 

Board <»f Revenue is in (Jhinese ‘ Hoo-poo,’ 
and the office was locally misapplied to the 
officer in question .” — The Fankwac at Can- 
ton, p. 36. 


Horse-keeper, s. An old provimiial 
Eiiglish buiu, us(hI in tho Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘ groom.’ 
Tbc usual coiTcsponcling words are, in 
N. India syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
(jliontwaln (soe Gorawalla). 


1.5,5,5. “ There in the reste of the f 'Ophine 
nuide for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lenimans, a waityng manne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Laccpiie, a Butler, and a 
Horse, whiehe thei al at first strangle, and 
thruste in.” — W, WatreimUy Fardlc of 
Faelonm, N. 1. 

1609. “Watermen, Lackeyes, Horse- 
keepers.”— i/a in Farehas, i. 21G. 


1673. “ On St. George’s 1 )ay I was com- 
manded by the Honorable Gerald Aunpa r 
. . . to enibaniue (^u aBombaim Boat . . . 
waited on by two of the Governor’s sei - 
vauts . . . an Horsekeeper . . .” — Frt/rr, 


1698. “ . . . followed l.)y his boy .... 

and his horsekeeper.” — In Wheeler, i. 
300. 

1829. “In my l^nglish buggy, witli 
lamj)s lighted and an English sort of a nag, 
T might almost have fancied myself ui 
England, but for the black horse-keeper 
alongside of me.”— J/m. of Col. Mountain, 
87. 

1837. “Even my horse pretends he j' 
too fine to switch off his own flies witli lib 
own l<mg tail, 1 ait turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wipe them off f-r 
—Letters from Madras, 50. 


Horse-radish tree, p. This is ^ 
comimm name, in both N. & 8. India, 
for tho tree called in Hind, sahajua : 
Moringa ptm'ygoBperma, Gaertn., Hg- 
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perantJiera Moringa^ Yalil, (N. O. 
Mor'ingaceae)y in Sankst. sohhdnjana. 
Sir G. Birdwood says : “ A marvellous 
tree botanically, as no one knows in 
wkat order to jiut it ; it has links with 
so many ; and it is evidently a ‘ head- 
centre ’ in the progressive development 
of forms.” The name is given because 
the scraped root is used in place of 
horse-radish, which it closely resem- 
bles in flavour. In S. India the same 
plant is called the Drumstick-tree 
(q.v.), from the shape of the long 
slender fruit, which is used as a vege- 
table, or in curry, or made into a 
native pickle ‘ ‘ most nauseous to Euro- 
peans ” (Punjab Plants). It is a native 
of N.W. India, and also extensively 
cultivated in India and other tropical 
countries, and is used also for many 
purposes in the native i)hannac()pa'ia. 

Hosbolhookum. &c. rro])orly 
(Arab, used in Hind.) hasb-ul-hnkrriy 
literally ‘ according to order ’ ; those 
words foi’ming the initial formula of 
a document issued by officers of 
state on royal authority, and thence 
applied as the title of such a docu- 
inoiit. 

1702. “The Nabob told irio that the 
great (iod knows that ho had ever a hearty 
resiKJct for the English .... saying, here 
is the Hosbulhocu^ which the king has sent 
me to seize Factories and all their effects." — 
In Whcclavy i. 387. 

1727. “ The Phirniaund is presented (by 

the GoosherdaaVy* or Hosbalhouckain, or, 
in EmjlUhy the King’s Messeimer) and the 
^(jvernor of the Province or City makes a 
short speech.”—^. Ham. i. 230 (233). 

1759. “ Housbul-bookum (under the 

ariat seal of theNahoh Viziei', Ulnuih Maleck, 

izattt al M alack Baha<L(yar, Be y)eace nnto 
the liigh and renowned Mr. John Spencer 
• • . In Cambridge" s Acet. of tlic War, 
&c., 229. 

The same author (17G1) says : — 

‘‘A grant signed by the Mogul is called a 
Ihirmaund (farmdti). By the Mogul’s 
hton, a Nushawn (nishdn). By the Nabob, 
a Perwanna (parivdna). By th<*. Vizier, a 
Aoasebiil-lLookiixxi.” — Account of the War, 
dc.,226. 

Hot-winds, s. This may almost be 
termed the name of one of the seasons 
^f the year in Upper India, when the 
dry westerly winds prevail, and 
such aids coofiaoss as the tatty and 
tnennantidote (qq.v.) are brought 


^ ? Kha bardar. 


into use. May is the tj’pical month of 
such winds. 

1^. “ Holkar api»ears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at present ; and so does 
Cen. Lake, i) 08 sibly from a desire to give 
liis troops some rei)ose, and not to expose 
the Europeans to the hot winds in Hin- 
dustan.” — Wellington, iii. 180. 

1873. “ It’s no good thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that's getting up, so 
we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon.”— 27i6’ True 
Reformer, i. }). 8. 


Howdah, vulg. Howder, &c., s. 
Hind, modified from Ai-ab. haudaj. A 
great chair or frauKid s(^at carried by an 
elephant. The original Arabic; woi’d 
haudaj is apjiliod to litters carried by 
camels. 


c. 160.3. “At other times he rideth on 
an Elephant in a Mik-dnnher orHauze . . . 
the Mik-deinher being a little scpiare House 
or Turret of Wood, is always painted and 
gilded; and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canopy witli i^illars over it, 
is so likewise.’’— BerAoV')*, E. T. 119. 

c. 1785. “ Colonel Smitli . . . reviewed 

his troops from theboudar of his cleiJiant.” 
— Carrae.cioU's L. of CUk, iii. 133. 


A ]K)pular rhyiru; which was ap- 
plied in India successively to Wari’cii 
Hastings’ es(‘a])o from Benares in 1781, 
and to Col. Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was pev- 
hajAS much older than either, runs : 


Chore par bauda, hfithl par jm 
T i V 1 1 - ( Warren Hastin ! 

Jaldi bliag-gaya ^ Xornail Munsln ! 


whidi may be rendered with some 
anachronism in oxiuession, 


“Horses with howdabs, and elephants 
satldled 

Off belter skelter the Sahibs skedad- 
dled.” 


xoox. 

“And when they talked of Elejjhants, 
And riding in my Howder, 

(So it was called by all my aunts) 

I proudei grew and ja-ouder.” 

H. M. Parker, in Bengal Annual, 119. 


ia56. . ^ 

“But she, the gallant lady, holding fast 
With one soft arm the jewelled bow- 
dab’B side, , , , 

Still with the other circles tight the Ijalie 
Sore smitten by a cruel shaft . . .’ 

*rhfi Ttriuim.n Tree, a 1 oem. 


1863. “Elephants are also liable to be 
disabled .... ulcers arise from ncgdect or 
carelessness in fitting on^ the howdab. 
Sat. Review, 6th Sept., 1863, 31 w. 


Hubba, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ar. hdbha. 
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1780. “For two yearn we have not re- 
ceived a hnbba on account of our tunkaw, 
though the niinintern have annually charged 
a lac of nipeen, and never paid uh any- 
thing.” — In Art. <tfj. Uaffthif/Hy Burke, vii. 
141. 

Hubble-bubble, n. An onomato- 
poeia applied to the hooka in its rudi- 
mentary form, as used by the masses 
in India. Tobuc.oo, or a mixture con- 
taining tobacco among other things, 
is placed with embers in a terra-cotta 
chlllum (d-v.), from which a retid 
(tarries the siiiok(^ into a coco-nut 
shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, goneially without any kind of 
moutli-pi(‘(;e, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate de- 
scription is given in Terry^’s Voyage 
(see below), and anothei’ in (Jo^uoda 
Sarnauta, i. 2!) (1872). 

lOUJ. . they have little Earthen 

I’ots . . . having a narrow neck and an open 
round top, out of tlie l)clly of which comes 
awMalls]>out,tothe low'er i>art of which spout 
they fill tlie Pot with wat(!r : then putting 
their Tobacco loose in the to]), and a burning 
coal ujKm it, they having first fastned a 
very small strait hollow (^ane or Jleed . . . 
within that 8]iont .... the Pot standing 
on the ground, draw that smoak into their 
mouths, which first falls ujum the Sui)er- 
ticies of the water, and much discolours it. 
And this way of taking their 2'obarroy they 
Indiove liuikes it mucli more cool and whol- 
som.”— 7Vr?7/, ed. of KJOr), p. 3()8. 

c. KJIJO. “Tobmx'o is of great account 
here ; not strong (as our men love), but 
wt^ake and lea fie ; suckt emt of long canes 
call’d hubble-bubbles . . . .” — Sir T. Htr- 
htrt, 28. 

1()73. *' Coming l)ack I hmud my trou- 

hlesomc Comrade, very merry, and jiacking 
uj) his Household Stuff, his Ban;/ howl, and 
Hubble-bubble, t<> go along with me." — 
Frmr, 127. 

,, • bolstered u]) with embroi- 

<lered (’ushions, smoaking out of a silver 

Hubble-bubble." //>/</. 131. 

1G07. “ . . . . Yesterday tlie King’s 

.Dewan, and this day the King's Buxoc . . . 
.‘irrived ... to each of whom sent two 
bottles of Kose-wator, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.’’ -Ill Wheeler. 
i. 318. 

c. 1700. See Orosf, i. 14(5. 

1811. ‘ * Cette manicre de fumer est ex- 
reniement commune .... on la nomine 
Hubbel de Bubbel.”— tom. iii. 

1808. “ His (the Dyak’s) favourite pipe is 
a huge Hubble-bubble.”— TTrt/face, MaL 
Archip.f ed. 1880, p. 80. 

Hubsliee, n.p. Arab. Hitbaslit, Pers. 
7 abslily * an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 


a negro. The name is often specifically 
apphed to the chief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 

1298. “There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants.” — Marco Polo. 2d ed. ii. 425. 

1553. “ At this time, among certain 

Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
shi]>s, had come three Abeshis (Abexijs) of 
the country of the Prester John .... ” — 
BnrroSf I. iv. 4. 

1(573. “Cowds Cawn, an Hobsy or Ara- 
bian Coffery.”— Fryer, 147. 

1(581. “ JTahestsini . . . nunc ])assim no- 

minantiir ; vocabnio ab Arabibus indito, 
(juibus Habesb colluviem vel mixturam gen- 
tium donotat .” — Lndolpln Hint. Arthiop, 

\ lib. i. c. i. 

1750-00. “The Moors are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves, known in India 
i>y the name of Hobshy Cofirees.” — G^'osCy 
i.‘ 148. 

1884. “One of my Tibetan lumies had 
short curly brown hair, and was called both 
by my servants, and by Dr. (’ampbell, ‘ a 

Hubshee.' 

“ 1 understood that the iname was sj)ecific 
for that description of pony amongst the 
traders.” — Note bii Sir Joneph Hooker. 

Huck, H. Properly Arab. hakk. A 
just right ; a lawful claim ; a perqui- 
site claimable by established usage. 

Huckeem, r. Ar. Hind, hakim ; 
a phy.sician. 8oo under Hakim. 

1(522. “ I, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, wa.s forthwith put 
by them intf» the hands of an excellent 
diysician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
ia])pene(l to be at Lar, and whose nanie 
was Hekim Abo'l fetab. The w'ord hekim 
signifies ‘ wise ; ’ it is a title which it is the 
custom to giv(* to all those learned in 
medical matters.”- P. della Volk. ii. 318. 

107.3. “My Attendance is engaged, and 
a Million (d Promises, could 1 restore him 
to his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
(’hildren, and Kelations, who all (with the 
( ’itizens, as 1 could hear g^oing along) pray to 
God that the Hackin Friufji. the Prank 
Doctor, might kill him . . . ” — Fri/ei\ 312. 

18.3(5. “A curiou.s cry of the seller of a 
kind of sweetmeat {hhaUhoch) composed of 
treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is ‘ For a nail ! O sweetmeat ! ’ . . children 
and servants often steal implements of iron, 
&c., from the house . . . and give them to 
him in exchange.” — Lane, ilforf. Egyptians, 
ed. 18()3. 

1837. “ I had the native works on Ma- 

teria Mcdica collated by comixjtent Ha- 
keems and Moonshoes .” — Boyhy Hindoo 
MedicinCy 25. 

Hullia, s. Canareso holeya ; tho 
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same as pole3ra {pulayan)^ q.v., equi- 
valent to Pariah (q.v.)* 

1817. “ . . . a Hnllia or Pariar King.” 
— WUkSf Hist. Sketches, i. 151. 

1874. “At Melkotta, the chief peat of 
the followers of K;l.manya Acharya, and 
at the BrA.hman temple at Bailur, the 
H6l6yars or Pareyars have the ri^ht of 
entering the temple on three days in the 
year, si)ecially set apart for them.” - J/. J. 
IValliotise, in JmL Autiq. iii. 11)1. 

Hulwa, s. Xwhalwu and haJdira is 
generic for sweotiiioat, and the word is 
in use from Constantinoj)lo to Calcutta. 
In Hind, the word represents a })aili- 
cular class, of which the ingredients 
are milk, sugar, almond paste, and ghee 
flavoured with cardamom. “ The best 
at Bombay is imported fi’om Muskat ” 
[Birdwood). 

1G72. “ Ce qiii estoit le ])lus j)laisant, 

c'ostoit iin liomme qui precedoit le corps 
des confituriers, lecpiel avoit nne chemise 
(|ui luy dcsccndoit aux talons, toute coii- 
verte d’alva, c est a dire, de confiture.” — 
Joum. d’Ant. GuUand, i. 118. 

1G73. “. . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acquaintance to 
reiieat the doleful Dir^'e, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Departed.” — Frifcr, 1)4. 

Hummaul, s. Arab. hammCd, a 
porter. The use of the word in India 
IS confined to the west, and there now 
most commonly indicates a palankin- 
bearer. The word still survives in 
parts of Sicily in the form camallu= 
it. ‘ facchino,’ a relic of the Saracenic 
occupation. In Andalusia alhamel 
now means a man who lets out a bag- 
gage horse ; and the word is also us(h1 
in Morocco in the same way [Dozy). 

V. 1350. “Those nistics whom they call 
camalls (camdlos), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles : Fcrcalum fecit 
nfhi Solomon, de lirniis Lihanif wliereby is 
meaiit a portable litter such as T used to be 
carried in at Zayton, and in India .” — John 
de" MarignoUi, in Cathay, &c., 300. 

1091. “His hoTuuir was carried by the 
Atnaals, i.e, the Palankyn-bearers, 12 in 
number, sitting in his Palankyn.” — Valen- 
ti jn, V. 206. 

1711. “Hamalage, or Cooley-hirc, at 1 
co;:(see Gosbeck) for every maund Tabrees.” 

Tariff in Lockycr, 243. 

1750-00. “ The Hamaols or ])orters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses.” — Grose, i. 120. 

1809. “ The palankeen-bearers are here 
called hamanls (a word signifying carrier) 


.... these people come chiefly from the 
1 Mahratta country, and are of the coomhie 
! or agricultural caste.”— iffarta Graham, 2. 

1813. For Hamauls at Bussora, see Mit- 
hum, i. 126. 

1840. “Thehamals groaned under the 
woiglit of their precious load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges” (l)r. Duff to wit). — Smith's 
Life of Dr. John Wilson, 1878, p. 282. 

1877. “ The stately iron gate enclosing the 
front garden of the llussian Embassy was 
beset by a motley crowd . . . Hamals, or street 
porters, bent double under the b\irdeu of 
lieavy trunks and boxes, would come now 
and then up one or other of the two semi- 
circular avenues.” — Letter from Constant, in 
Times, May 7th. 

Humming-bird, s. This uamo is 
]K)j)ularly a.p])liod iu some ])ui’ts of 
India to tbo sun-birds (sub-fum. A^ec- 
tarininae. ) 

Hump, s. ^^Oalcutta hmn])s” are 
the salted bumps of Indian oxen, ex- 
])orted from that city. »Seo under 

Buffalo. 

Hurcarra, hircara, &c., s. Hind. 
harkdra, “ a messenger, a courier ; an 
emissary, a spy” [Wdson), The 
otjTUology, ac'cording to the samo 
authority, is har (‘ every ’), kdr [‘ busi- 
ness*). 

The word became very familiar in 
the Gilchristian spelling IJ urkarn firom 
the existence of a (!)alcutta newspaper 
bearing that title (“Bengal Ilurkaru,” 
generally enunciated by non-Indians 
as Murker oo), for the first 60 years of 
this (jcntury, or thereabouts. 

1748. “The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of .... 
advices of a large force of Mabrattas 
coming by way of the Suiiderbunds, and 
that they were advanced .as far .as Sundra 
(.-ol, when first descried by their Hur- 
currahs.”— In Long, 4. 

1757 . “I beg you to send me a good 
alcara wlio understands the Portuguese 
language.” — Letter in Jres, 159. 

,, “ Hircars or Spies.” — Th. 161. 

1761. “The head Harcar returned, and 
told me this a.s well ;is several other .secrets 
very useful to me, which T got from him ))y 
diift of money and some rum, ’- Letter of 
Capt. Martin White, in Long, 260. 

1780. . “ One day upon the march a Hir- 
carrab came u|) and delivered liim a letter 
from Colonel Bailiie. ' — Ijcttcr of 1. Monro, 
in Life, i. 2(5. 

1803. “The bircarras reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.”— Letter of A. 
Wellesley in id. 348, 

c. 1810. “ We were met on the entrance 

of Tippoc’s dominions by four bircarrabs, 
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or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a 
guard to conduct us safely.” — Mus Edge- 
worthy Lame Jeroas, 

Miss Edgeworth has oddly misused the 
word here. 

1813. “The contrivances of the native 
halearralis and spies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
frequently adopt U> elude the vimlance of 
an enemy are equally extraordinary. ” — 
ForbeSf Or, Mem. , iv. 

Hurtaul, Hind, from l^ansk. 
hartal or hariial, yellow ursonic, or- 
piment. 

c. 1347. rim Ilatuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor: “Tlie best (cam- 
phor) called in the country itself af-hardala, 
IS that which attains tiie highest degree of 
cold.” — iv. 241. 

c. 17511. “ . • ; Hartal and Cotch^ Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil . . .’’ — List of Burmese 
Products, in Dalrtjrnple'a Or. Jtrpcr., i. Id). 

Huzara, n.p. Tliis name has two 
quito distinct uses. 

(a.) VoYH. JIazdra. It is used as a gene- 
ric nanio for a number of tribes occupy- 
ing some of the wildest parts of Afghan- 
istan, chiefly N.W. and »S.W. of Kabul. 
Those tribes are in no respect Afghan, 
but are in fact most or all of them 
Mongol in features, and some of them 
also in language. 

The tenn at one time ai>pcars to 
have been used more generally for a 
variety of the wilder clans in the 
higher hill countries of Afghanistan 
and the Oxus basin, much as in fcJcot- 
land a century and a half ago they 
i^oko of “the clans.” It appears to 
be merely from the Persian hazard 
1000. Tbo regiments, so to speak, of 
the Mongol hosts of Chinghiz and 
his immediate successors, were called 
hazaras, and if wo accept the belief 
that the Hazaras of Afghanistan wore 
predatory bands of those hosts who 
settled in that region (in favoui- of 
which there is a good deal to bo said), 
this name is intelligible. If so, its 
application to the non-Mongol hill 
people of Wakhan, &c., must have 
been a later transfer. 

c. 1480. “The Hazara, Takdari,* and 
^1 the other tribes having seen this* (luietly 
submitted to his authority.” — Tarkhnn- 
Ndnuif in Elliot^ i. 303. 

c. 1505. Kabul “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
Karndd and GhOr. Iliis mountainous 
tract is at present occupied and inhabited 

Probably r«ad Nakndari : and see Mm'co PolOf 
Bk. 1. cb. 18, note on Nigiuhtris. 


by the Holland Nukderi tribes.” — BaJber, 
p. 136. 

1508. “ Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and 
tyrant of K^hghar, had seized all the 
Tipper Hazuras of Badakhsh^.”*— -Sirs- 
kine' 8 Baber and Hurndyuny i. 287. 

(b.) A mountain district in the ex- 
treme N.W. of the Punjab, of which’ 
Ahhottnhady called after its founder 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently has nothing to do 
with Hazaras in the tribal sense, but 
is probably a survival of the ancient 
name of a temtory^ in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit AhhisOra^ and figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian, and Curtius 
as the kingdom of King Ahisares. 

Huzoor, fi. Arab, huzur, ‘ the 
presence ’ ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of speaking of or to 
exalted pei’soniigos, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
)can gentleman in pre.senc;c of another 
uiropeau. 

Hyson. S('e under Tea. 


I. 

Iinailin,s. Ar. /m5/«, ‘an exemplar, 
a leader,* (from a root signifying ‘ to aim 
at, to follow after ’), a title tewinically 
applied to the Caliph (Khalifa) or ‘ Vice- 
gerent,* or Successor, who is the head 
of Islam. The title ‘ ‘ is also given — in 
its religious import only— -to the heads 
of the four orthodox sects . . . and 
in a more restricted sense still, to the 
ordinary functionary of a mosque who 
loads in the daily prayers of tho con- 
gregation*’ (Dr. Badger, Oman , Ajip. A. ) 

The title has been porhai)s most 
familiar to Anglo-Indians as that of 
the Princes of ’Oman, or “ Imaums of 
Muscat ” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being tho heads of a sect (Ibddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors. It has not 
been assumed by the Piinoes them- 
selves since Sa’id bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of this century, but 
was always applied by the English to 

* *'Huzdrajdt bdlddest. The upper districts in 
Badakhsluln were called HazdiXLS.** Erskine’s Note. 
He is using the Tarlkh Bashidl. But is not the word 
HazAras here, ‘ tlie clans,’ used clliptically for the 
liighland districts occupied by them ? 
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Saiyid Sa’Id, who reigned for 52 years, 
dying in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title Imam has no longer been used. 

It is a singular thmg that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. R, Geog. 
Soc,, vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is called always the Imaun. 

1673. “At Night we saw Muschat^ whose 
vast and horrid Mountains no Sh^e but 
Heaven does hide . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Imaum, who is guardian 
at MahoineV» Tomb, and on whom is de- 
volved the right of (Jaliphship according to 
the Ottoman belief.” — Frpcr, 220. 

Imaumbarra, S. This is apparently 
a hybrid word Imdm-hdra^ in which 
the last part is the Hindi ‘ an 

enclosure,’ etc. It is applied to a 
building maintained by Shi’a com- 
munities in India for the express i)ur- 
pose of celebrating the Muharram core- 
monies (see Hohson-Jobson). The 
sepulchre of the Founder and his family 
is often combined with this object. 

The Imambara of the Nawfib Asaf- 
ud-daula at Lucknow is, or was 
till the siege of 1858, probably the 
most magnificent modern Oriental 
structure in India. It united '^dth 
tlie objects already mentioned a 
mosque, a college, and apaitments 
for the members of the religious estab- 
lishment. The great hall is “ conceived 
on so grand a scale,” says Fergusson, 
“ as to entitle it to rank with the build- 
ings of an earlier age.” The central 
peJt of it forms a vaulted apaitimont 
of 162 feet long by 53i wide. 

Impale, v. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals 
given by an English governor (Yan- 
sittart, apparently) little more than a 
century ago : 

17G4. “ I request that you will give 

orders to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of 
his own people, to apj)rehend the said mur- 
derers and to impale them, which will be 
very serviceable to traders.”— The Governor 
of Fort William to the Nawab : in Lowj. 
389. 

Inaum. Enanm, s. Arab. irCdm^ 
‘a gift’ (from a superior), a favour, 
but especially in India a rift of rent- 
free land : also land so held. In’am- 
dar, the holder of such lands. A full 
detail of the different kinds of in'dm, 
especially among the Mahrattas, will 
be found in Wilson, s.v. 


The word is also used in Western 
India for buksheesh (q. v.). 

This use is said to have given rise to 
a little mistake on the pari of an Eng- 
lish political tiaveller some 20 or 30 
years ago, when there had been some 
agitation regarding the in' am lands 
and the alleged liarshness of the 
Government in dealing with such 
claims. The traveller reported that 
the public feeling in the west of India 
was so strong on this subject, that his 
very palankin-bearers at the end of 
their stage invariably joined their 
hands in supplication, shouting, “ Tn’- 
ami In’am! Sahib!” 

India, Indies, n.p. A book might 
be written on this name. Wo can 
only notice a few points in connexion 
with it. 

It is not easy, if it be possible, to 
find a tioily native (f.c., Ilmdu) name 
for the whole countiy which we call 
India; but the conceptwa certainly 
existed from an early date. Bhiiraia- 
varsha is used ap})arontl 3 " in the Ihi- 
ranas with something like this concep- 
tion. Jamhmlwlpay a term belonging to 
the mythical cosmogiuphy, is used in 
the Buddhist hooks, and sometimes, by 
natives of the south, even now. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Homan writers 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that wo have 
now ; a conception also obvious in the 
modes of sj)eech of Ilwcn T’sang 
and the other Chinese jiilgrims. The 
Asoka inscriptions, c. n. c. 250, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a consideiuble part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tan- 
j ore, of the 1 1 th centuiy A.i). , which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
by the king of Tanjore, Yira-Chola, 
the same system is followed. In a 
copperplate of the lltli century, by 
the Chalukya djmasty of Kalyana, we 
find the expression “from the Hima- 
laya to the Bridge ” {Ind. Antiq. i, 81), 
7 .e., the Bridge of Biima, or ‘ Adam’s 
Bridge,’ as our maps have it. And 
Mahommedan definitions as old, and 
with the name, will be found below. 
Under the Hindu kings of Yijayana- 
gara also (from 14th centuiy) inscrip- 
tions indicate all India by like ex- 
pressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
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doubt (Sausk.) Sindhu, * the sea,* and 
thence the Gbeat Biyer on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call Sindh.* By a change 
common in many parts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindu, and so passed to the 
Greeks and Latins, -viz. hvbni for the 
^ople, for the river, ^lubiKt] and 

India for the cf)untry on its banks. 
Given this name, foi* the western tract, 
and the cr)nco])tion of the (.-ountry as a 
whole to which wo have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natu- 
rally but gi’adiially spread to the whole. 

Somcj have imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering’), to 
which C’ain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, is 
but a f oi-m of this ; whi ch i s worth noting, 
as this idea may have had to do with 
the curious statement in some medi- 
eval writers (e. </. John Marignolli) 
that certain oasteni races were “the 
descendants of Cain.” In the fonn 
Hidhu, India appears in the groat cunei- 
form inscription on the tomb of Da- 
rius Hystaspes near Porsepolis, coupled 
with Gaddra (?.c., Gandhara, or the 
Peshawur country), and no doubt still 
in some degree restricted in its apjdi- 
cation. In the Hebrew of Esther i. 1 , 
and viii. 0, the fonn is Hoddu (see 
also Pcritsol b(dow). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the In- 
dians were Ilecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.c. c. oOO, c. 
440, c. 400). The last, though repeating 
more fables than Herodotus, snows a 
tnier conception of what India was. 

Before going further, wo ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
fonn, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, wo believe, before Lucian and 
Polyoenus, both wiiters of the middle 
of the 2ud century. The Greek form 
is i) ’Ii/fiticr), or else * The Land of the 
Indians.’ 

The name of ‘ ‘ India ” spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on the banks of 

* In most of tlie iniportnnt Asiatic languages 
the same word indicates the Sea or a River of the 
llrat class ; e.g. Sindhu as here : in Western Tibet 
Crvnmtm and Samandmng (corr. of Skt. samnndra) 
* file Sea,’ which are applied to the Indus and Sut- 
lej (see J. R, Geog. Soc. xxiii. 34-35) ; Hebrew yam, 
applied both to the seii and to the Nile ; Ar. Itahr; 
Pers. darya; Mongol, dalai, &c. Compare the 
Homeric *ClK«av6%, 


the Indus, to the whole peninsula 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; out also m a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bounda- 
ries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole with surprising exactness, 
as ‘ India within the Ganges ; * whilst 
the darker regions beyond appear as 
‘ India be^^ond the Ganges.’ And this 
double conception of India, as ‘ India 
Pi’oper ’ (as wo may call it), and India 
in tne vaguer sense, has aescended to 
our own time. 

►So vague became the conception in 
the ‘ dark ages ’ that the name is some- 
times found to be used as synonymous 
with Asia, ‘ Europe, Africa, and 
India ’ forming the three parts of the 
world. Earlier than this, however, 
we find a tendency to discriminate 
different Indias, in a form distinct 
from I’tolemy’s Intra et extra Oangem ; 
and the terms Major, India Minor 
can be traced back to the 4th century. 
As was natural where there was so 
little knowledge, the application of 
these terms was various and oscillating, 
but they continued to hold their 
ground for 1000 years, and in the 
later centuries of that period we 
generally find a third India also, and 
a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Virgil*s time) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that h.as given to us 
and other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day : 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) Ic Indie, &c. 

We may add further, that China is 
called by Eriar Odoric Upper India 
{India Superior), whilst Marignolli 
calls it India Magna and Maxima, and 
calls Malabar hulia Farva, and India 
Inferior. 

There was yet another, and an orien- 
tal application of the term India to the 
country at the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which the people of Basra 
still call Hind ; and which Sir H. 
Eawdinson connects with the fact that 
the Talmudic writers confounded Obil- 
lah in that region with the Havila of 
Genesis.* 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 
^ Sec Cathay, &c. 55, note. 
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Hwen T’aang again wo find that by 
him also and his coreligionists a idu- 
rality of Indias was recognized, ?.e., 
five, viz.. North, Central, East, South, 
and West. 

Here we may remark how two names 
grew out of the original Simlltu, The 
aspirated and Peraianised form Hind, 
as applied to the great country beyond 
the Indus, passed to the Arabs. But 
when they invaded the valley of the 
Indus and found it called Sindh n, 
ttiey adopted that name in the form 
Sind, and thenceforward ‘Hind and 
Sind* were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two paHs of a great whole. 

Of the application of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
ears, wo have not space to speak 
ere.* 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referred, sur- 
vives in another form besides that in 
the use of ''Indies.'^ India, to each 
European nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, without 
much iuficcuracy, to mean in collo- 
quial use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probablj^ 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century a 
frequent distinction is made betv^oen 
India, the teri’itory of the Portuguese 
and their immediate neighbours on 
the West coast, and Mogor, the do- 
minion of the Great Mogul. To the 
Dutchman India means Java and its 
dependencies. To the Spaniard, if we 
mistake not, India is Manilla. To 
the Gaul are not Us Indes Pondicherry, 
Chandemagore, and Reunion ? 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the miscon- 
ception of the great Admiral himself, 
who in his memorable enterprise was 
seeking, and thought he had found, a 
new route to the “ Indias by sailing 
west instead of east. His discoveries 
were to Spain tlu' Indies, until it 
gradually became manifest that they 
were not identical with the ancient 
lands of the east, and then they be- 
came the West-Indies. 

Indian is a name which has been 


On this and on the medieval idurality of In- 
dins reference may be made to two notes on Narco 
■Polo, 2nd ed. vol. ii. pp. 419 and 425. 


earned still further abroad ; from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposed 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
nalmrally passed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes oven inclu- 
: ding) the Esquimaux of the North 
and the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
hesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. AVo use^ the 
adjective Indian, but no modorn Eng- 
lishman who has had to do with In(ha 
ever speaks of a man of that coimtiy’’ 
as “an Indian.” PoiT(‘Mt, in his 
Voyage to Mergui, uses the inelegant 
word Indosta^iefs', but in India itself 
a Hindustani means, as has been in- 
dicated under that word, a, native of 
the upper Gangetic valley and adjoin- 
ing districts. 

Among the Greeks ‘ an Indian ^ 
acquired a notable specific ap- 
plication, viz., to an elephant driver 
or mahout (<i.v.). 

B.C. c. 480. “ Says Darius the King : 

By the grace of Orinazd these (arti) the 
countries which I liave acquired l)eHides 
Persia. I have established in.y power over 
them. They have brought tribute to me. 
That which has been said to them by me 
they have done. They have obeyed my 
law. Medea . . . Arachotia [Haranvatiithh 
Sattagydia (IVwtmf/Ms/d, CTanuaria((/addm), 
India (Hidushl” .... .—On the Tomb of 
Darius at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, sec Bawlin- 
son's Herod, iv. 2.50. 

u.c. c. 440. “Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of 
all the inhabitants of Asia, concerning 
whom anything certain is known, the 
Indians dwell neanist to the east, and the 
I rising of the Sun.” — Herodotus, iii. c. 98 
(Baavlinson). 

B.c. c. 300. “ India then {v toiW ’ivBiici)) 
being four-sided in plan, the side which 
looks to the Orient and that to the South, 
the Great Sea compasseth; that towards 
tlie Arctic is divided by the mountain chain 
ef HemGdus from Scythia, inhabited by 
that tribe of Scythiaiis who are called 
Sakai; and on the fourth side, turned towards 
the West, the Indus marks the boundary, 
the biggest or nearly so of all rivers after 
the Niie.**~Megast/ienes, in Diodorus, ii. 35. 
(Prom Muller’s Frnpm. Hist. (»raec., ii. 
402.) 

A.D. c. 140. “Ta fic dTib tov Ii'5ov irpb? iui, 

TOVTO fioi ioTOJ ri Tujv ’li'Biot' yrf, Kai IvBoi ovTOt 

itrruitrav''— Arrian, Indica, ch. ii. 

c. 650. “ The name of Tien-chu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
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forms .... Anciently they said Shin-tu ; 
whilst s^e authors call it Hien-teou. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu.’^ — Hwen-T’^namj^ in Pd. 
Bo%iddh.y li. 57. 

c. 944. “For the nonce let us confine 
ourselves to summa^ noticeH concerning the 
kinm of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Hind is different from that of Hind . . . . ” 
— Mas^vdlf i. 381. 

c. 590. “ As for the land of the Hind it 

is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
{i.e. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
by the countnes of Islam, and on the N. by 
the Chinese Empire .... The length of 
the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokriln, the country of Mansfira and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou coinest 
to IjLannnj and thence passest on to Tobbat 
(see Tiliet), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth frijm the Indian Ocean to the coun- 
try of Kannnj about three months.” 
khrii pp. 0 and 11. 

c. 1020. “ India (Al-Hind) is one of those 
plains; bounded on the south by the Hea <»f 
the IndiaiiK. Lofty mountains liound it on 
all the other quarters. Through this plain 
the waters descending from the mountains 
are discharged. Morijovcr, if thou wilt 
examine this country with thine eyes, if thou 
wilt regard the rounded and worn stones 
that are found in the soil, however deep 
thou mayest dig, — stones which near the 
mountains, where the rivers roll down vio- 
lently, are large ; but small at a distance from 
the mountains, where the current slackens ; 
and which become mere sand where the 
currents are at rest, where the waters sink 
into the soil, and where the sea is at hand 
— then thou wilt be temjited to believe that 
this country was at a former j^eriod only a 
aea which the debris washed down by the 
^rrents hath filled up . . . .^'—AhBirumj 
in Keinaud's Extracts, Journ. As., Her. IV. 
1844. 

,, “ Hind is surrounded on the East 

by Chin and Mdchin, on the west by Sind 
and Kttbul, and on the south by the Sea.” — 
Id. in Elliot^ i. 4.5. 

1205. “The whole country of Hind, 
from Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, 
and in the other direction, from Siwistdn to 
the hills of Chin .... ” — Hasan Nizduil in 
Elliot, ii. 23(>. 

That is, from Peshawar in the iioidh, 
to the Indian Ocean in the south ; 
from Sohwan (on the west bank of the 
Indus) to the mountains on the cast 
dividing from China. 

c. 1500. “ Hodu quae est India extra et 
intra Gangem.” — Itinera Mundi (in He- 
l)rew), by Ahr. Peidtscl, in Hyde, Syntagma 
DiseerU., Oxon, 1767, i. 76. 

1553. “And had Vasco da Gama be- 
longed to a nation so glorious as the Ro- 
mans he would perchance have added to 
the style of his family, noble as that is, the 
surname *0f India,* since we know that 
those symbols of honour that a man wins 


are more glorious than those that he inhe- 
rits, and that Scipio gloried more in the 
achievement which gave him the surname 
of ‘ Africanus , ' than in the name of Corne- 
lius, which was that of his family.” — JBar- 
ws, I. iv. 12. 

1572. Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens : 

“Alem do lnd(^ faz, e aquem do Gange 

Hu terreno muy grllde, e assaz famoso, 

Que x>ela parte Austral o mar abrange, 

E para o Norte o Emodio cavemoso.” 

Lusiadas, vii. 17* 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore ; 

northward the peaks of caved Emddus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore.” 

1577. “India is i)roi)erly called that 
great Province of Asia, in the whiche great 
Alexander kepte his warres, and was so 
named of the ryiier Indus.” — Eden, Hist, of 
Trauayle, f. 3 v. 

The distinct Indias. 

c. 650. “ The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 U ; on three sides it 
is bounded by a great sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south ; its 
fi^ire is that of a half-moon.” — Hwen 
Tsang, in Pel. Bouddk., ii. 58. 

1298. “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran,* and 

it contains 13 great kingdoms India 

the Lesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili,t and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms . . . Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that it 
constitutes the Middle India.” ~ Marco 
Polo, Bk. III. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328, “ What shall I say ? The great- 
ness of this India is beyond description. 
But let this much suffice concerning 
India the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Tertia I will say tliis, that I have not 
indeed seen its many marvels, not having 
been there ” — Friar Jordanus, p. 41. 

Indies. 

c. 1601 . ‘ ‘ He does smile his face into more 
lines than are in the new map with the 
augmentation of the Indiaes.” — Tioelfth 
Night, Act III. sc. 2. 

1653. “ I was thirteen times captive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indies.** — Trans, 
of Piivto by H. Cogan, p. 1. 

1826. “ . . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined me to get acquainted with a 
friend of hers, living as she said quelque jnirt 
dans les Indes, and whom, to my astonish- 
ment, I found residing at the Cape of Good 


* i.e. from Cominandel to Mekran. 
t i.€. from Cochin-China to the Kistna Delta. 
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Hope.”— iTty)*! Babay Introd. Epistle, ©d. 
18^, p. ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

1598. “ At the ende of the countrey of 

Caniixiia heginneth India and the lands of 
Pecam and Cuncara . . . from the island 
called Das Vaguas (read Vaqua^) . . . which 
is the righte coast thtrt in all the East Coun- 
tries is called India Now you 

must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Danmn^ or the Island Das 
Va^as, and stretched Soutli and by East, 
to flie Cape of Cmnoi'iny where it endeth.” 
— Linsi'hoten^y ch. ix.-x. 

8eo also quotation from tho same 

under Abada. 

c. 1567. “ Di qui (Coilan) a Cao Comeri si 
fanno settanta due miglia, e qui Hifiuissc la 
costa deir India.’’ — Ces, Federici, in Jta- 
mmio, iii. .S90. 

c. 1610. “ II y a grand nombre des Portu- 
gais qui demeurent ^s ports du cette coste de 

Eengale ils n’osoient retourner en 

rinae, i)our qiielques fautes qu’ils y ont 
commis.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 239. 

1615, “ Sociorum literis, qui Mogoris 

Kegiam incolunt auditum est in India de 
celeberrimo Regno illo quod Saraceni Ca- 
taium vocant.” — THgautiuSy De Christiaud 
Fxpeditione apud SinaSy p. 544. 

1644. (Speaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay) — “ The fniits are nearly all 
the same as those that you got in India, 
and especially many Mavgas and Cassavas (?), 
which are like chestnuts.” — Bocarroy MB. 

1673. “The Portu^aLs . . . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them the first 
Blow at Ormuz . . . they have added some 
Christians to those formerly converted by 
St. Thomas, but it is aloud Report to say all 
India.”— 137. 

1881. In a corresiK)ndence with Sir R. 
Mdrier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy 
“ The Governor General of India.” 

India of the Dutch. 

1876. The Dorian “is common through- 
out all India.” — Filety Plant-Kundiwj Waor- 
denbocky 190. 

Indies applied to America. 

1503. “And please to tell me . . . , 
which is better, this {Radix Chinae) or the 
guiacdo of our Indies as we call them. . .” 
—Gairwy f. 177. 

Indian. This word in English first 
occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in the 
following passage : 

A.p. 433-440. 

“ Mid israelum ic waes 
Mid ebreum and indenm, and mid egy ptum. ” 
In GuesVs English Bhythmsy ii. 86-87. 

But it may be queried whether 
indeum is not here an error for iudeum ; 


the converse error to that supposed to 
have been made in the printing of 
Othello’s death-speech — 

“ of one whose hand 

Like the base J udvan threw a pearl away.” 

Indian used for Mahout. 

B.c. “And upon tho beasts (the ele- 
phants) there were strong towei*s of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were 
girt fast unto them with devices : there 
were also uix>n every one two and thirty 
strong men, that fought upon them, beside 
the Indian that ruled them.” — 7. MaccahccSy 
vi. 37. 

B.C. c. 150. “Of Beasts {i.c. elephants) 
taken with their Indians there were ten ; 
and ()f all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, he got possession after the battle 
by driving them together.”— Bk. i. 
ch. 40. 

See also iii. 46, and xi. 1. 

It is very curious to see the drivers of 
Carthaginian elephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthaginian use. 

B.c. c. 20. “Tertiodie ... ad Thabu- 
sion castellum immineus fluvio Indo ventum 
est ; cui fecerat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dejectus .” — Livtfy Bk. xxxviii. 14. 

This Indus or “ Indian ” River, namfed 
after the Mahout thrown into it by his- 
elej)hant, was somewhere on the borders of 
Ihrygia. 

A.I). c. 210. “Along with this elephant 
was brought ui> a female one called Nikaia. 
And the wife of their Indian being near 
death ])laced her chihl of days old beside 
this one. And when the woman died a 
certain marvellous attachment grew up of 

the Beast towards tho child ” — 

AthenaeuSy xiii. ch. 8. 

Indian, I’cr Anglo-Ind-inn. 

1816. . our best Indians. In the 

idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.” 
— ElphinstonCy in Lifcy i. 367. 

Indigo, R. Tho plant Indigofera 
t'inctoriuy L. (N. O, Legnmhiosae), and 
tbo dark blue dye made irom it. Greek 
^IvbiKov. This word apj^x.^ars from 
IIip])ocratcs to have bc(3n apiiliod in 
his time to pepjnr. 

c. A.I). 60. “ Of that which is called ’nfit/rbj' 
one kind is j>roduced spontaneously, being 

it were a scum thrown out by the Indian 
reeds ; but that used for dyeing is a purple 
efflorescence which floats on the brazen 
cauldrons, which the craftsmen skim off 
and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smwth to 
the touch."'— Dioscoridesy v. caj). 107. 
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c. 70. ** After thU .... Indieo 

(Jndicum) is a colour most esteemed ; out of 
India it commeth ; whereupon it tooke the 
name ; and it is nothing els but a elimie 
mud cleaving to the foame that p^athereth 
about canes and reeds : whiles it is punned 
or groundj it looketh blacke ; but being 
dissolved it yeeldeth a w<K)nderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indieo is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In physicke 
there is use of this Indieo ; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe strettjh the skin.” 
— PliniCj by Ph. Hrdland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90. “This river {SliithiiHy t.r. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has none 
of them navigable excft])t the middle one 
■only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barbaricon . . . The articles imnorted into 
this mai-t are . . . On the other iiaml there 
are oxfsjrted CtwlnH, BdcUinin • • • and 

IriidUin (*li/6ncbi/ piiKavy J.f. ludlgo).” — 

PcripliMy 38, 39. 

1298. (At Coilum) “ They ha\o also 
abundance of very fine indigo {tnide). This 
is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into great vessels u{M)n which they pour 
water, and then leave it till the whole of 
the ])lant is decomposed. . . . - Marco 

Poloy 13k. iii. ch. 22. 

1.584. “ Indieo from Zindi and Cambaia.” 
— Barrett in Unkluyty ii. 413. 

1010. “In the country thereab<#ut8 is 
made some Indieo.”-- /Sir H, Middleton in 
PwrehaSy i. 259. 

c. 1070. Tavernier gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
bo careful to keep a Linnen-cloatn before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt. . . . Yet . . . they that have sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall suit nothing 
but blew for a good while togetiier. Once 
3 laid aii egg in tlui morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within.” — E. T.y ii. 
128-9. 

Wo have no conception wliat is 
meant by the following singular (ap- 
parently sarcastic) entry in the “Indian 
Vocabulary ” : 

1788. “Inder^o — a drug of no estima- 

tion that grows wild in the woods.” 

1881. “ Dtlcouverte-s et Inventions. — 

Bt^cidt^ment le cabinet Gladstone est ixmr- 
Kuivi ])ar la malechance. ^ Voi<u un savant 
qliimiste de Munich qui vient de trouver le 
inoyen de preparer artificiellement et k trbs 
bon march^ le bleu indigo. C^ette decou- 
verte pent amener la mine du gouveme- 
iiient des Indes anglaises, qui est d^jk 
menace de la banqueroute. L’indigo, en 
effet, est le jirinciiml article de commerce 
des Indes (!) ; dans TAllemagne, seulement, 
on en importe iiar an pour plus de cent 
oinquante millions de francs.” — Havre Coni- 
•mrreial Paper, quoted in Pioneer Mail, 
Feb. 3rd. 


Inglees, s. Hind. Inglu and InglU, 
Wilson gives as the explanation of 
this : “ Invalid 8oldiei*s and sipahU, to 
whom allotments of land were as- 
signed as pensions ; the lands so 
granted.” But the word is now used 
as the equivalent of (sepoy’s) pension 
simply. 

Mr. Carnegie says the w^ord is “pro- 
bably a conniption of English, as 
pensions were unknown among native 
Governments, whose rewards inva- 
liably took the shape of land assign- 
ments.” This, however is quite un- 
satisfactory ; and Sir II. Elliott’s sug- 
gestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
(which the sepoys may have con- 
foimded in some -way with English) is 
most probable. 

Interloper, S. in former days 
who traded without the licence, or out- 
side of the service, of a company (such as 
the E. I. (\) which had a charter of 
monopoly. The ctyniologj^ of the word 
1 ‘emains obscure. It looks like Butch, 
but intelligent Dutch friends have 
sought in vain for a Dutch original. 
Onderloojien, the nearest w^ord wo can 
find, means ‘ to bo inundated.” Thc^ 
hybrid etymology given by Bailey, 
though allowed by Skoat, seems hardly 
possible. Perhaps it is an English 
conniption from ontloopeny ‘ to evade, 
escape, run away fi’oin.’ 

1627. “Interlopers in trudcy 57 Attur 
Acad. pa. 54.” — Minsheu. 

(What is the meaning of the reference ?) 

3 681 . “ The Shipper Expf.ctatiox, Capt. 
Ally CoTuanch, an Interloper, arrived in 
ye Downes from Porto Novo .” — Hedgesy 
Jourtiall (M»S’.). 

1682. “TheSjnrit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
associations at the risejue of trying the con- 
sequence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorize the Comi)any to seize or stop 
the ships of these adventurers, whom they 
called Interlopers.” — Orme’s FragmentSy 
127. 

1683. “ If God gives me life to get this 
Phimiaund into my i)osses8ion, ye Honble. 
C’oiniy. shall never more be much troubled 
with Interlopers.”— Jan. 6. 

1719. “ , . . their business in the South 

Seas was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
French interlopers, which they did very 
effectnally.” — Shclvoekc’s Voyage y 29. 

,, “I wdsh you would explain your- 
self ; 1 cannot imagine what reason I have 
to l)e afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch ships, I am no interloper.” — 
Robinson CrusoCy Pt. ii. 
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1730. **To Interlope [of interf L. be- 
tween, and loopcn, Du. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce.” — Bailey's Entjlish Diet. s. v. 

1760. “ Enterlooper. Terme de Com- 

merce de Mer, fort en usa^e parini les 
Com})agnie8 des Pavs du Nora, conmie 
I’Angleterre, la Hollande, Hambourff, le 
Danem^k, &c. II si^nilie un vaisseau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et fr^quente les 
cotes, et les Havres ou Porta do Mer 
eloi^ds, pour y faire un commerce clan- 
deatin, au prejudice des Compa^iies qui 
sont autorisdes elles seules a lo faire dans 
ces memea lieux. . . . Ce mot se prononce 
comme s’il ^toit ecrit Eintrelopre. 11 est 
emprunt^ de TAnglois, de enter qui signifie 
entrer et entreprondre, et de Lvope}\ 
Courreur.” — Savary des Bruslons^ Diet. 
Univ, de Commerce, Nouv. ed., (Jopenhaguc, 

s, V. 

I-say. The Chinese mol) used to 
call the English soldiers Assays or 
Isays, from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
French gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Cdiineso 
used to call out after foreign(‘rs 
Akee ! Akee ! a tradition from the 
Portuguese Aqui! ‘Here!’ In Java 
the French are called by the natives 
Orang deedong, i.c. the dttes-done 
people. (See Fortune's Two Visits to 
the Tea Countries, 18a3, p. 32; and 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan, 
ii. 175). 

Ipecacuanlia (Wild), S. The garden 
name of a plant {^Asdepias curassaviea, 
L.) naturalized in all tropical coun- 
tries. It has nothing to do with the 
ti'ue ipecacuanha, but its root is a power- 
ful emetic, whence the name. The 
true ipecacuanha is cultivated in India. 

Iron-wood. This name is applied 
to several trees in different parts ; e.g. 
to Mesua ferrea, L. (N. O. Clusiaceae), 
II. Naglcesar; and in the Burmese 
provinces to Xylia dolahriformis, 

Iskat, s. Ratlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada {Roehuch), 

Istoop, 8. Oakum. A marine 
tenn from estopa {Roehuch). 

Istubbul, s. This usual Hind, word 
for ‘ stable,’ may naturally be im- 
a^ned to be a corruption of the 
English word. But it is really Arab. 


is^ahl, though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stubulum 
through some Byzantine G-reek form. 

Itzeboo, B. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. Itsi- hu— 
“ one drachm.” Present value about 
l.s. See Cocks’s Diary, i. 170, ii. 77. 


J. 

Jack, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy ; in 

former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than' 
otherwise. 

1853. . he should be leading the 

Jacks.” — Oakficld, ii. GO. 

Jack, s. The tree called by botanists 
Artocarpus integrifulia, L. fib, and its 
fruit. 

The name, says Drury, is “a cor- 
ruption of the Sansk. woi'd Tchachha, 
which means the fruit of the tree” 
{Useful Plants, ]>. 55). There is, liow- 
ever, no such Sanskrit word : the 
Sanskrit names are Kanfaka, Phala, 
Panasa, and Phalasa. Rhoedo rightly 
gives Tsjaha {vJidhka) as the Malaya- 
1am name, and from this no doubt the 
Portuguese took jam and handed it on 
to us. “They call it,” says Carcia 
Orta, “ in Malavar jacas, in ('anarose 
and Guzorati ” (f. 111). ‘‘ The 

Tamil form is sdkhei, the meaning of 
which, as may be deduced from the 
various uses to which the word is ])ut 
in Tamil, is ‘the fmit abounding in 
rind and refuse.’ ” (Letter from Bp. 
Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt that this is the 
fmit of which Pliny writes: “Major 
alia porno ct suavitate prmcollentior ; 
quo sapientiores Indorum vivunt. 
(Folium alas avium imitatur longitu- 
dino trium cubitorum, latitudino 
duum.) Fructum e cortice niittit ad~ 
mirahilem surd ditJccdiiie ; vt uno (pui^ 
ternos satiet. Arbori nonien palae, 
porno arienae ; plurima est in vSydracis, 
expoditionum Alexandri tci’mino. Est 
et alia similis huic ; dulciqr porno ; sed 
interaneomm valotudini infesta.” 
(Hist. Nat. xii. 12.) Thus rendered, 
not too faithfully, by Philemon Hol- 
land : “ Another tree there is in In(ha, 
greater yet than the former ; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid; and whereof 
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tlie Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf rosembleth 
birds* win^, carrying throe cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The fruit 
it puttoth forth at the bark, haying 
witnin it a wonderfull pleasant juice : 
insomuch as one of them is sufficient 
to give four men a competent and full 
refection. The tree’s name is Pala^ 
and the fruit is called Aritna. Great 
plenty of them is in the country of the 
Bydra(;i, the utmost limit of Alexander 
the Great his expeditions and voyages. 
And yet there is another tree much 
like to this, and bearoth a fruit more 
•delectable than this Arieim, albeit the 
guts in a man’s belly it wringoth and 
breeds the bloudie flix ” (i. JlGl). 

Stinnge to say, the fruit thus de- 
scribed has been generally identified 
with the plantain : so generally that 
(we presume) the Linnman name of 
the plantain, Mum sap'ientum, was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage. Lassen, at first hesi- 
tatingly (i. 202), and then more posi- 
tively (ii. 678), adopts this inteimrota- 
tion, and seeks Ariena in the Sansk. 
Vdram. The shrewder Gildemeister 
does the like, for ho, sons phrase ^ uses 
arienae as Latin for ‘ plantains.* Lit- 
ter, too, accepts it, and is not staggered 
oven by the nmt (jnaternos saiiet. Hum- 
boldt, quoth he, often saw Indians 
make their meal with a very little 
manioc and thretj bananas of tho big 
kind {Platan o-arton). Still less sufficed 
tho Indian llrahinins (sapientes), when 
one fruit was enough for four of them 
876, 87/). Bless tho venerable 
Prince of Geographers ! Would one 
Kartoffel, even “ of tho big kind,** 
make a dinner for four Gorman Pro- 
fessors ? Just as little would one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sages ? 

Tho words that we have italicised 
in the i)assago from Pliny are quite 
enough to show that tho Jack is in- 
tended ; tho fruit growing e cortice {i.e. 
piercing tho bark of tho stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as 
regards its being the food of sages, 
wo may observe that the jack fruit is 
at this day in Travancoro one of tho 
staples of "life. But that Pliny, after 
Ms manner, has jumbled things, is also 
manifest. The first two clauses of his 
description {Major alia^ &c. ; Folium 
aloe, &c.) are found in Theophrastus, 


but apply to t7vo different trees. Hen^ 
we get nd of the puzzle about the big 
leaves, wMch led scholars astray after 
plantains, and originated Musa sapiens 
turn. And it is clear from Theophrastus 
that the fruit wMch caused dysentery in 
tho Macedonian army was yet another. 
So Pliny has rolled three plants into 
one I Here are the passages of Theo- 
phrastus : — 

“ (1) And there is another tree which is 
both itself a tree of great size, and pro- 
duces a fruit that is wonderfully big and 
sweet. This is used for food by the Indian 
Sages, who wear no clothes. (2) And there 
is yet another which has the leaf of a very 
lone sha]>e, and resembling the wings of 
birds, and this they set upon helmets ; the 
length is about two cubits. ... (3) There 
is another tree the fruit of which is long, 
.and not straight but crooked, and sweet to 
the taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (“ ’^AAAo re etTriv ov 6 Kapno^ fj^atepor 
Kox ovK evOv^ aAAa (tkoAio?, e<rSi6p,evoi Se yAvicv^. 
OuTO? ev Tfl KOiAm Brfyfjiov troiel Kal Svaevrepiav. 

wherefore Alexander published a general 
oixler against eating it (Hist. Plant, ir. 
4 -.5). 

It is plain that Pliny and Theo- 
phrastus were using the same autho- 
rity, but neither copying the w'hole of 
what ho found in it.. 

The second tree, whoso leaves wero 
like birds* wings and wero used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. Tho 
first was, when wo combine tho addi- 
tional characters quoted by l^liny but 
omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
tho Jack ; tho thiid was, we suspect, 
the mango (q.v.). Tho terms long 
and crooked would, perhaps, answer 
better to the plantain, but hardly the 
unwholesome effect. As regards tho 
uno quateruos satiety compare Friar 
Jordanus below on tho Jack: “ Suffi- 
ciet circiter pro quinque persohis.’* In- 
deed the whole of the Friar’s account 
is worth comparing with Pliny’s, 
Pliny says it took four men to eat a 
jack, Jordanus says five. But an Eng- 
lishman who had a plantation in Cen- 
tral Java told one of the present 
writers that he once cut a jack on Ms 
ground which took three men — not to 
eat — but to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say an5d;hing to the pur- 
pose, because we do not know to which 
of the three trees jumbled together the 
names really applied. If pala really 
applied to the jack, possibly it may 
be the Sansk. phalasa^ or panasa.^ 
Or it may be merely ‘ a fruit,’ 
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and the passage would then bo a 
comical illustration of the persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking the ques- 
tion, ‘ What on earth is that ? ’ as ho 
well might on his first sight of a jack- 
tree with its fruit, would at the present 
day almost certainly receive foranswer : 
‘ Phal hat khudaiuand ! ’ — ‘ It is a fruit, 
my lord ! ’ Ariena looks like hiranya^ 
‘ golden,’ which might bo an epithet of 
the jack, but we find no such sj^ecific 
application of the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
jack that wo find is that 1)^’' II won 
T’sang, who mot with it in Bengal : 

c. A.n. 050. “ Although the fruit of the 
pan-wa-so {pmmsa) is gathered in great 

? uantitie8, it is held in high esteem. These 
ruits are as big as a i)unii)kin ; when ripe 
they are of a reddish yellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a (piantity of little 
fiiiits as big as crane’s eggs ; and when 
these are br()ken theie exudes a juice of 
reddish-yeUf>w colqiir and delicious flavour. 
Sometimes the fruit hangs on the branches, 
;is with other trees ; but sonietiiries it grows 
from the roots, like the fo-liiig (Jiadix 
Chimte), which is found under the ground.” 
— JuNerif iii. 75. 

c. 1328. ‘ ‘ There are sonu* trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui ; and the 
fmit is of such size that one is enough for 
alxmt five i)ersons. There is another tree 
that has a fruit like that just named, and 
it is called Blotjui, (juite as big and as 
sM’eet, but not of the sanic species. These 
fruits never grow upon the twigs, for these 
are not able to bear their weight, but only 
from the main branches, and even from the 
trunk of the tree itself, down to the very 
roots.” — Friar JordantiHf 13-14. 

A unique MS. of the travels of 
Friar Odoric, in the Palatine labrary 
at Florence, contains the following 
curious passage : 

c. 1330. “ And there be also trees which 

produce fmits so big that two will be a load 
for a strong man. And when they are 
eaten yo\i must oil your hands and ytmr 
niouth ; they arc of a fragrant odour and 
very savoury ; the fruit is called ckahasu.'^ 

The name is probably corrupt (perhaps 
cimcaau’i). But the passage about oiling 
the hands and lips is aptly elucidated by 
the description in Baber’s Memoirs (see 
below), a description matchless in its way, 
and which falls off sadly in the new trans- 
lation by M. Pavet de Courteille, which 
quite omits the “ haggises.” 

c. 1^. “ The ShakI and Barkl, This 

name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age. Their leaves are like those of 
and the fruit jctows direct out 
ot the stem of the tree. The fruits borne 


nearest to the ground are the harkl ; they 
are sweeter and better-flavoured than the 
Shaki ...” etc. (much to same effect as 
before ). — Ihn BatutUy iii. 127 ; see also iv, 
228. 

c. 1350. “ There is again another won- 

derful tree called Chake--B«r«Ar, as big as 
an oak. Its fiuit is produced from the 
trunk, and not from the branches, and is 
something marvellous tv) see, being as big 
as a great lamb, or a child of three yeais 
old. It hius a hard rind like that of our 
pine-cones, so that you have to cut it ojien 
with a hatchet ; inside it has a pulj) of sur- 
passing flavour, with the sweetness of 
honey, and of the best Italian melon ; and 
this also contains some 500 chestnuts of 
like flavour, which are capital eating when 
roasted .” — John dc* MarignoUiy in Cathay^ 
&c., 303. 

c. 1440. “There is a tn^e commonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fruit 
resembling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it ; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to tlio pressure of 
the finger. Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
ta.ste, and contained in sejjarate mem- 
branes. These have each a kernel within, 
of a windy (piality, of the (jonsistence ancl 
taste of chestnuts, and wdiich are roasted 
like chestnuts. And when cast among 
embers (tt> roast), unless you make a cut in 
them they will explode and jumi) out. The 
outer rind of the fruit is given to cattle. 
Sometimes the fruit is also found growing 
from the roots of the tree underground, 
and those fruits excel the others in flavour, 
wlierefore they are sent as ^n'esents to 
kings and petty jirinctvs. These (moreover) 
have no kernels inside them. The tree 
itself resembles a large fig-tree, and the 
leaves are cut into fingers like the hand. 
The wood resembles box, and so it is 
esteemed for many uses. 'J'he name of the 
tree is Cacki ” [Lc, Cachi or Tzacchi). - 
Nieolo dd Couti. 

The descrii)tion (d the leaves — '^foliis da 
modum pahai inter ciitip '^ — is the only slip in 
this admirable description. ( !onti must, in 
memory, have confounded the Jack with 
its congener the bread-fruit [Artoearpm in- 
dm or indsifolut). We have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVth (U ntury 
is far from accurate. 

1530. “Another is the hadhil. This has 
a very bad lo«ik and flavour (odour ?). It 
looks like a shee]>’H stomacli stuffed and 
made int(j a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like a filbert. . . 
The fruit is very adhesive, and on account 
of this adhesive quality many rub their 
mouths with oil before eating them. They 
grow not only from the branches and trunk 
of the tree, but from its roots. You would 
say that the tree wtis all hung round with 
haggises ! ^'—Leaden and Frelcinds Babtr, 
325. 

Hero hctdldl represents the Hind* 
name hathal. The practice of oiling 
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the lips on account of the ** adhesive 
quality ” (or as modem mortals would 
call it, ‘ stickiness ’) of the jack, is 
still usual among natives, and is the 
theme of a provero on premature pre- 
cautions : 

O&ch'h 'nieit Kathnl, hmth men tcl ! “ You 
have oiled your lip» whilst the jack still 
hangs on the tree ! ” 

We may observe that the call of the 
Indian cuckoo is in sr)me of the (langetic 
districts rendered by the natives as “ Ka- 
thal-T^ka ! Kathaf-pnkkd i.e. “Jack’s 
«!»,” the bird apiKjaring at that season. 

c. 151K). “In Sircar Hajy poor there are 
])lenty f>f the fruits called Katkul and 
BudhuJ ; * some of the first arc so large as 
to 1)6 too heavy f<»r one man to carry.” - 
Gladwin' H Aijven^ ii. 25. 

15(33. “ ii. What fruit is that which is 

as big as the largest (coco) nuts? 

“ (>. You just now ate the cheatnvts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall 
eat the envelo]>eH of these . . . 

“ Ii. They taste like a melon ; but not so 
good as the better melons. 

“ O. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature they are ill to digest ; or say rath<*r 
they are not digested at all, and often issue 
from the body quite unchanged. I don’t 
much use them. They are called in Mala- 
var iacas ; in Canarin and Guzerati pant is. 
, . The tree is a great and tall one ; and the 
fruits grow from the w(K>d of the stern, right 
up it, and not on the branches like other 
fruits.”— (rarcta, f. 111. 

1073. “Without the town (Madras) 
grows their Rice . . . Jawks, a C’oat of 
Armour over it, like an Hedg-hog’s, guards 
its weighty Fruit.”— 40. 

1810. “The jack- wood .... at first 
yellow, becomes on ex]K)sure to the air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as fine a 
grain .” — Maria GraJiavit 101. 

1878. “The monstrous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine 
of tastes and smells.” — Ph. Robinson, In 
My Indian (»<mlcn, 40-50. 

It will bo obsors^od that the older 
autboritios montion two varieties of the 
fruit by the names of shakl and harkl 
or modifications of these, different 
kinds according to Jordanus, only 
from different parts of the tree accord- 
ing to Ibn Batuta. P. Vincenzo Maria 
(1672) also distinguishes two kinds, 
one of w’hich he calls Giacha Barca, 
the other Giacha pq/wi or girasole. And 
Rheodo, the groat authority on Malabar 
plants, says (iii. 19): 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon 
more than 30 varieties, distinguished by the 


* This 18 in Ulochiimnn’s ed. of tlu' Pei'sian 

barhal, which is n Hind, name for the Artvoarjms 
Jxdcoocha, of Huxb. 


quality of their fruit, but all may be re- 
duced to two kinds ; the fruit of one kind 
distinguished by plump and succulent pulp 
of delicious honey flavour, being the varaka ; 
that of the other, filled with softer and 
more flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being 
the Tyakapa,'* 

More modem writers seem to have 
less perceiition in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathotifially into native 
tastes. Dmry says, however, ‘ ‘ There 
are several varieties, but w^hat is called 
the Honey- jack is bj'' far the sweetest 
and best.” 

“ lie that desircthto see more hereof 
let him reade Lndovicus Romanus, in 
his fifth Booke and fiftecno Chapter of 
his Narigacionns, and Christopherus a 
Costa in Ids cap. of laca, and Gracia 
ab Ilorto, in the Second Booke and 
fourth Chapter,” saith the learned 
Paludanus . . . And if there bo any- 
body so imrcasonable, so say too, — 
by all means let him do so ! * 

Jackal, s. The Cams aureus,. L., 
seldom seen in the daytime, unless it 
bo fighting with the vultures for car- 
rion, but in shrieking multitudes, or 
rather what seem multitudes from tho 
noise they make, entering the pre- 
cincts of villages, towns, of Calcutta 
itself, after dark, and startling tho new 
comer with their hideous yells. Our 
word is not apparently Anglo-Indian, 
being taken from tho Turkish chakal. 
But tho Pers. shaghdl is close, and 
Sansk. srUjdla, ‘ the howler,’ is pro- 
bably tho first form. Tho common 
Hind, word is (fidar. The jiickal takes 
the place of the fox as the object of 
hunting “meets ” in India ; the indi- 
genous fox being too small for sport. 

15.54. “ Non procul inde audio magnum 
clamorem et velut hominum irridentium 
insultantiumque voces. Interrogo quid 
sit ; . . . narrant mihi ululatum esse besti- 
arum, riuas Turcae Giacales vocant. . .” — 
Busheq. Epist. i. p. 78. 

1(315. “ The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and shee]^)e for feare of laccalB 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), where- 
of an infinite number do lurke in the ob- 
scure vaults.” — Sandys, Relation, J’C., 205. 

1(310. “. . . those jackalls seem to bo 

wild Doggs, who in great comijanies run 


* A mrt of this article is derived from the notes 
to Jordanus by one of tlio ])resent writers. We may 
add, in aid of such further investigation, that 
Paludanus is the Latinized name f)f v.d. Broccke, 
the commentator on IJnschotcn. “Lodoviens 
Romanus ’’ is our old friend Vartheraa, ami 
“ Gracia ab Iforto ” is Garcia De Orta. 
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up and down in the silent night, much dis- 
quieting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyse.” — Ten*//, ed^l^, p. 371. 

1653. “ Ije sehekal est vn esj^bce de chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
terre, et sort la nuit criant trois ou quatre 
fois h certaines heurcs .” — De la BouUajic-le- 
OouZt ed. 1057, p. 254. 

1672. “There is yet another kind of 
beast which they call Jackhalz ; they are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in- 
habitants beset the graves of their dead 
with heavy stones .” — Baldacus (Germ, ed.), 
422. 

1673. “ An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of rox).”~/’r//rr, .53. 

1681. * * For here are many J ackidls, which 
catch their Henes, some Tigres that destroy 
tlieir Cattle ; but the greatest of dl is the 
King; whose endeavour is to k-iep them 
lK)or and in want.” — Ceylon, 87. On 
p. 20 he writes Jacoh, 

1711. “ Jackcalls are remarkable for 

Howling in the Night ; on«* alone making 
as much noise as three or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
half a Dozen of them got together.” — 
LockyeVi 382. 

1810. Colebrooke {EssaySj ii. 100) sixills 
shakal. But Jackal was already English. 

c. 1816. 

“ The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, 
Bayed from afar, complainingly.” 

^iicyc of Corinth^ xxxiii. 

1880. “The mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (of Lord Min to) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds iised to 
throw off at gun-flre.”— Bev, Feb. 14. 

Jack-snipe of English sportsmen 
is GalUnago gallbiula, Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, G, scolopa^ 
cinm, Bonap. 

Jackass Copal. This is a trade 
name, and is a capital specimen cf 
Ilohaon-Jobson. It is, according to Capt. 
Burton, a corruption of chahuzi. 

There are three qualities of copal 
in the Zanzibar market. 1. Sandarusi 
or ‘ Tree Copal,’ gathered direct 
from the tree which exudes it {TraeJnj- 
lohium Mossarnbi cense), 2. ChahOzi or 
chahazzi^ dug from the soil, but seem- 
ing of recent origin, and priced on a 
par with No. 1. 3. The genuine San- 

darmi, or true Copal (the Anim^ of 
the English market), which is also 
fossil, but of ancient production, and 
boars more than twice the price of 
1 & 2 (see Sir J, Kirk in J, Linn, Soc. 
(^tany) for 1871). Of the moaning 
of we have no authentic infor- 

®iation. But considering that a pitch 


made of copal and oil is used in Kutch, 
and that the cheaper copal w'ould 
naturally be used for such a purpose, 
we may suggest as probable that the 
word is a corr. oijahCizi^ and « ‘ s/i ip- 
copal.* 

Jacquete, Towm and Cape, n.p. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme 
west horn of the Kathiawfir Peninsula, 
where stands the temple of Dwarka 
(q.v.). Also ai)pliod by the I’ortu- 
guose to the Gulf of Cutch. See quo- 
tation from Camoens under Diul- 
Sind. The last important map that 
gives this name, so far as w'e are 
aware, is Aaron Arrowsmith’s gi’eat 
Map of India, 1810, in w'hich Dwarka 
appears under the name of Juggut. 

152.5. (Melequyaz) “ holds the revenue of 
Crystna, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage or gen- 

tooa which is called Crysna ” — Lem- 

hranqa das Consas da India^ 35. 

15.53. “From the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that heathenism, 
wdth a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues.”— Barros, 
I. ix. 1. 

1.5.55. * ‘ Wh ilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakcjs, turtles, 
and sea- weeds.” — iiidi Ally p. 77. 

1726. In Vulentyn’s map we find Ja- 
quete marked as a town (at the west point 
of Kathiawiir) and Enccada da Jaquete for 
the Gulf of dutch. 

17^. “ The next sea-port town to Bacty 

is Jigat. It stands on a Point of low 
Land, called Cape Jigat. The (’ity makes 
a good Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 
high Steeides.” -A. Ham. i. 13,5. 

1813. “ Jigat Point , , . on it is a 
pagoda; the place where it stands was 
lormerly called Jigat MorCy but now by 
the Hindoos Dorccur [i. c. Dwarka, q. v.). 
At a distance the jiagoda has very much 
the api:)earance of a ship under sail . • ; • 
Great numbers of pilgrims from the interior 
visit Jigat pagoda . . .” — Milburn, i. 150. 

1841. “ Jigat Point called alsf» Dwarka, 

from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast.” — .5th edition of Horsburgh'a 
Directory y i. 480. 

Jade, s. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and ho won- 
derfully wrought in that and other 
Asiatic countries; the yashm of the 
Persians ; nephrite of mineralogists. 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
z 2 
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versy. Wo were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-tdsh, the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P. Ilyukinth, quoted in a 
note with which wo were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, a 
bezoaj (q.v.). 

Major llaverty, in his translation of 
the Tahukdt-i-Ndxirly in a ]>assago 
rofening to the regions of Tukhaiistan 
and Ilrunirin, lias the following: 

“ That tract of (jountry has also been 
famed and celebrated, to the utter- 
most parts of the countries of the 
world, for its mines of gold, silver, 
rubies, and ci^^stal, bojildah [jade], 
and other [precious] things ” (p. 421). 
On hejadah his note runs : “ The name 
of a gem, by some said to bo a species 
of ruby, and by others a siiocios of 
sapphire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however chiefly, if not altogether, 
suggested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of hejada, as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a rod mineral, 
wliich jade rarely is. And Prof. 
Max Muller, in an interesting letter 
to the T'imesy dated Jan. lOth, IHSO, 
states that the name Jade was not 
known in Europe till after the dis- 
covoiy of America, and that the jade 
brought from America was called by 
the Spaniards de ijada, because 

it was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin (Sjn ijada) ; for like reasons to 
which it was also called lapis nephri- 
ileus, whence nephrite (see Bailey, 
below). Skeat, s.v. says : “ It is of 
imknown origin ; but probably Ori- 
ental. Prof. Cowell finds yedd a 
material out of which ornaments are 
made, in the Divydvaddim ; but it 
does not seem to bo Sanskrit.” Prof. 
Muller’s etymology seems incontro- 
vertible; but the present work has 
afforded various exami)les of curious 
etymological coincidences of this 
kind. 


1730. Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olive, esteemed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Turks and 
Poles, who adorn their fine Sabres with it ; 
and said to be a preservative against the ne- 
phritick Colick.’* — Bailey's Eng. Diet, s. v. 


Jadoo, s. Hind, from Pers. jadii ; 
conjuring, magic, hocus-pocus. 


Jadoog^, s. Properly Hind, /adw- 


ghar, ‘ conjuring-house.’ The term 
commonly applied by natives to a 
Proemason’s Lodge, when there is one, 
at an English station. On the Bom- 
bay side it is also called Shaitan 
khdua (see Burton’s Sind Bevisited), a 
name consonant to the ideas of an 
Italian priest who intimated to one of 
the present writers that he had heal’d 
the raising of the devil was practised 
at Masonic meetings, and asked his 
friend’s opinion as to the fact. In S. 
India the Lodge is called Talai^v^tta-^ 
Kmdl, ‘ Out-head Temple,’ because pari 
of the rite jf initiation is supposed to 
consist in the candidate’s head being 
cut off and put on again. 

Jafiia, Jafhapatam, n.p. The voiy 
ancient Tamil settlement, and capital of 
the Tamil kings on the singular penin- 
sula which forms the northernmost pari 
of Ceylon. The real name is, according 
to Emerson Tenncnt, Yalpannan, and 
it is on the whole probable that this 
name is irlontical with the Galiha 
(Prom.) of I’toleiny. 

1553. “ . . . the Kingdom Triquinamalc, 
which at the upi)er end of its coast ad- 
joins another called Jafanapatam, whicli 
stands at the northern point of the island.” 
—Burros, HI. ii. caj). 1. 

c. 1560. In Cesare de’ Federici it is writ- 
ten Gianifanpatan. — Ramush, iii. 390r. 

Jaggery, s. Coarse browm (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms. The wild date 
tree {Phoenix sylvestris, Iloxb.), Hind. 
khajur, is that which chiefly supplies 
palm-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caiymta, and the 
coco-palm all give it ; the first as the 
staple of Tinnevelly and northern 
Ceylon; the second chiefly in southem 
Ceylon, where it is known to Euro- 
peans as the Jaggery Pahn {kitfd of 
natives) ; the third is much drawn for 
toddy (q»v.) in the coast districts of 
Western India, and this is occasionally 
boiled for sugar. Jaggery is usually 
made in the form of small round cakes. 
Great quantities are produced in Tin- 
nevelly, where the cakes used to pass 
as a kmd of currency (as cakes of salt 
I used to pass in parts of Africa, and in 
Western China), and do even yet to 
some small extent. 

The word jaggery is only another 
form of sugar (q.v.), being like it a 
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corruption of the Sansk. Sarkard, Kon« 
kani, sakkarii. 

1516. “ Sugar of palms, which they call 

xagara.”— i?rtr6oijrt, 69. 

1553. Exports from the Maldives “ also 
t>f fish-oil, coco-nuts. and jagara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar.” 
— JiarroSf Dec. 111. liv. iii. caj). 7. 

1501. “Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees .” — Corrcity Lnnkuif i. 2, 592. 

1563. “And after they have drawn this 
|)ot of rum, if the tree gives much they 
diaw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
call jagra.”— G^arcia, f. 07. 

c. 1567. “ There come every yeere from 
Cochin and from Oananor tenne or fifteene 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra. ” — Caesar Fvedcrike 
in Hakl, ii. 344. 

1398. “Of the aforesaid sura they like- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra ; 
they seeth the w'ater, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it becometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour.” 
— Linschote)ij 102. 

1610. “Some small quantity of wine, 
but not common, is nuwlo among them ; 
they call it Jtaak^ distilled from Sugar, and 
a spicy rinde of a tree called Jagra. ...” 
'—Terrify ed. 1005, j). 305. 

1727. “The Produce of the Samorin's 
Country is . . . CV)coa-Nut, and that tree 
produceth Jaggery, a kind of sugar, and 
Caprrctf or the kernels of the Nut dried.” — 
A. Ham. i. 300. 

c. 1750-(K). “ Arrack, a coarse sort of 

.sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted fr<im it” (coco-palm). — Grose ^ i. 
47. 

1807. “-The Tari or fermented juice, 
and the Jagqry or inspissated juice of the 
Palmira tree . . . are iii this country more 
esteemed than those of the ^\dld <late, which 
is contrary to the o})inioii of the Bengalese.” 
— F. Furltanan, Mfisorc, i. 5. 

1800. “ In this state it is sold as jaggery 
in the bazaars, at about three farthings per 
l>ound.” — Tcunent's CeyloHj ii. 524. 

Jagheer, Jaghire, s. Vors. ju(jir 
(lit. ‘ place-holding ’), An a.s.sign- 
nient of land and of its ren,t us 
annuity. 

c. 1660. “ . . . Not to speak of what they 
finger out of the Pay of every Horseman, 
and of the number of the Horses ; which 
certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghirs, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.” — Bernier, E. T., 60. 

1073. “ It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villages ; over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
^metimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another.”— JPrycr, 120. 


“ Jageah, an Annuity.”— /</. Index, vi. 

1768. “Isay, Madam, I know nothing of 
books ; and yet I believe ujion a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp-act, or a jaghire, 
I can talk jay two hours without teeling 
the want t»f them.”— Mr. Lofty, in The 
Good-Natured Man, Act II. 

1778. “ Should it be more agreeable to 
the parties, Sir Matthew will settle uix)n 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 

a jagghire. 

“ l^ir John. A Jagghire 1 

“ Thomas. The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Incomo.^' —Foote, The 
Nidmh, i. 1. 

We believe the traditional st.-xge pro- 
nunciation in these passages is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Qiauj Mire ) ; 
and this is also the prommciatioii given in 
some dictionaries. 

1778. “. . . Jaghires, which were always 
rents arising from lands.” — Orme, ed. 1803, 
ii. 52. 

1809. “ He was nominally in possession 
of a larger jaghire. Valentia, i. 401. 

A territt)ry adjoining Port St. George 
was long known as the Jaghire, or the 
Compantf's Jaghire, and is often so men- 
tioned in histories of last century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1703, nearly 
answers to the foniier Oollectorate of Chon- 
galput and present C-ollectorate of Madras. 

Jagheerdar, h. Pors. Hind. jCufir- 
(lilr, tho holder of a jaghoer. 

1820. “ Tlie llesident, many officers, 

men of rank .... jagheerdars, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my father .” — Fandaramj Hari, 389. 

1883. “ The Sikhs administered tho 
country by means of jagheerdars, and 
]>aid them by their jagheers: tlie English 
administered it by highly jiaid British 
officers, at tho same time that they endea- 
voured to lower the land-tax, and to intro- 
duce grand material reforms.”— 

Bmith, L. of Lord Lawrence, i. 378. 

Jain, s. and adj. Tlio non-Brah- 
miiiical sect ho called ; believed now to 
represent tho earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to bo found in 
tho Bombay Presidency. There are a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 
parts of tho Madms Presidency, but in 
tho middle ages they a])pear to have 
been numerous on tho coast of the l^en- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and North- 
eni India and Bohar. The Jains aro 
generally merchants, and some have 
been men of enormous wealth (sco 
Colebrookt's Essays, i. 378, seqfj[.), Tho 
namo is Sansk. jaina, moaning a fol- 
lower of jina. The latter word is a 
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title applied to certain saints wor- 
shipped by the sect in the place of 
fi^s ; it 16 also a name of the Bud- 
ohas. 

An older name for th(f followers of 
this sect appears to have been M'r~ 
grantha* properly the title of Jain 
ascetics only (otherwise Yatu)» 

Jail-khana, S. A hybrid word for 
* a g^l,’ commonly used in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Jaleebote, S. jallhot^ A marine 
conniption of jolly-boat (lloobuck). 

See Oallivat. 

Janii fi. Jdm ; a title borne by cer- 
tain chiefs in Kutch, in Kattjw’ar, and 
on the lower Indus. The derivation is 
very obscure (see EUiot, i. 4f>a). For 
an example of use see {Sir C. Napier, 
s.v. dawK. 

Jamboo or Jumboo, s. Tlie Bose- 
npple, Eugenia jarnhos^ L., Jamhoaa vuU 
gariSf Decand. ; Sansk. jarnhu^ Hind, 
jam, jambuy jamruf, kc. This is the 
use in Bengal, but there is great con- 
fusion in a])plication, both colloquially 
and in books. The name jamhfi is 
applied in some jiarts of India to the 
exotic guava (q. v.)» well as to 
other species of Eugermi ; including 
the jdmnn, -with which the rose-apple is 
often confounded in books. They are 
very different fruits, though they have 
been both classed by Linnaeus under 
the genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under Jamoon). 

Garcia do Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name Iambus ^ and 
saj-^s (1563) it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Eugenia 
Malaccensis, L., which is stated in 
Forbes Watson’s Catalogue of no- 
menclature to bo called in Bengal 
Maldlca Jumruiy and in Tamil Malakd 
maram, i.e., ‘ Malacca tree.’ The 
Sanskidt name jam5a is, in the Malay 
language, applied with distinguishing 
adjectives, to all the species. 

1672. P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Oiaxnbo dTndia, with p^reat precision, and 
also the Oiambo di C^ma,*~no doubt J, 
malacccmUf — ^but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673. **IntheSoutha Woodof Jaxnboet, 
Mangoes, Cocoes .” — Fryers 46. 

* See Boniell, S, Indian Palatographyj p. 47, 

note. 


1727. ** Their Jambo Malacca (at Goa) 
is very beautiful and pleasant.” — A, Morn* 
i. 255. 

1810, “The jnmboo, a sp^es of roae- 
apple, with its flowers like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem.” — Maria 
OrcLhaniy 22. 

James and Mary, n.p. The name 
of a famous sand-bank in the Hoogly 
B. below Calcutta, which has been 
fatal to many a ship. It is mentioned 
under 1748, in the record of a survey 
of the river quoted in Long^ p. 10. It w 
a common allegation that this name is 
a corruption of the Hind, woi^ jal 
mari^ with the supposed meaning of 
‘ dead water.’* But the real ori™ of 
the name dates, as Sir Geor^ Bird- 
wood has shown, out of India Office 
records, from the wreck of a vessel 
called the “ Royal James and Jfary,” 
in September, 1694, on that sand-bank 
(Letter to the Court, from CliuttanuUee, 
Dec. 19th, 1694). 

Jamoon, S. Hind, jdmun, jaman, 
jdinii, &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
ajqmrcntly in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jambolana, Lamk. {Calyptranthes jam- 
holana of Willdenow, Syzygium jambo^ 
lanum of Decand. ) This seems to bo con- 
founded w’ith the Eugenia jamhos, or 
Bose-applc(8ee Jamboo, above) by the 
author of a note on Leyden’s Baber, 
which Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, and 
apparently, as regards the botanical 
name, by Capt. Burton. The latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. ‘The name jamlu 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, w^hich of course promotes 
the confusion spoken of. In native 
practice tlio stones of this fruit have 
been alleged to bo a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confinned this, 

c. 13** The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they call jamflii, 
and which resembles an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
— Ibn Batuta, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans- 
lators write tehounwHn (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530. Another is the jamaxL . . . • 
It is on the whole a fine looking tree. It* 
fruit resembles the black grape, but has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good.”— 
Baber, 325. 

The note on this runs : “This, Dr. Hunter 
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the the rose- 

(Bmoom® ;»»«■« a*-'tnit not the 
whida iB i*r caUed 

^‘*®ilr_.I) W.)- Tht*™!**!!*®® “ores*™- 

to the roae-apre ; it is more like an 
sloe than sything else, but grows 
onatoBt’T®®” 

1 »S63 “ I wiPat of those olives, , at 

'^''vei^Sr Iponticas) as if binding, ^ 

and yet tuoy do look like rii>e Cordova 
olives. 

“ O. They are called jamholones, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle gtove ; in its leaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
4if the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.” — Oarcia^ f. Ill y. 

1859. “The Indian jamli. ... It is a 
noble tree, which adorns some of the coast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson-like fruit, with a pleasant sub- 
acid flavour.”— JSiirton, in J, R, G. S., 
xxix. 36. 


lives, but of all those there came but two 
men safe to shore.”— p. 147. 

1602. “For his object was to see if he 
could rescue them in iangadai, which he 
ordered him immediately to put t(^ether of 
baulks, planks, and oars.” — CoutOy Dec. IV., 
liv. iv., cap. 10. 

1756. “ . . . having set fire to a jungoda 
of Boats, these driving down towards the 
Fleet, com]ielled them to weigh.”— 
Jojckaoiiy in Dalrymple's Or. Rep. i. 199. 

Jangomay, Zangomay, Jamahey, 

&c., n.p. The town and state of 
Siamese Laos, called by the .Burmese 
Zimmcy by the Siamese Xieng-mai or 
Kiamj-maiy &c., is so called in narra- 
tives of the 17th century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this 
place wore made by the E. I. Company 
in the early part of the 17 th century, 
of which notice will be found in Pur- 


Jangar, s. A raft. Port. ya?i/ 7 ada. 
This word, chiefly colloquial, is the 
Tamil-Malayalam shangddam. It is a 
word of particular interest as being 
one of the few Dravidian words pre- 
served in the remains of classical 
antiquity, occurring in the Feriphia 
as our quotation shows. Bluteau 
does not call the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90. “ The vessels belonging to these 
places {Camara y Pod are y i^ndSopatma on the 
cast coast) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
{Dipiyrice)y and others also called Sayyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together ; and again those 
biggest of all which sail to Chryse and 
Canges, and are called ^o\avBio<^uvTa,*^ * — 
Peripluay in Muller^ s Gcog. Gr. Min.y i. 

c. 1504. ‘*Hc held in readiness many 
jangadas of timber.” — Corn'ca, Lendasy I., 
1. 476. 

c. 1540. “. . . . and to that purpose 
h^ already commanded two great llafts 
(jagadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
I>l^od at the entering into the Port.” — 
Pinto (orig. cap. xlvL) in CogaUy p. 56, 

15^. “. . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowdng vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 men.” — 
Barrosy II. i. 5. 

1598. “ Such as stayed in the ship, some 
tooke bords, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (which y« 
Portingals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, ^ hoping to save their 


* “The first part of this name for boats or ships 

IS most probably the Tam. ikt(Zinda= hollowed : 
the last odawssboat.''— UwnwH, S. I. Palaeography, 


ebas, Pilgrimagey and Sainsbury, e.g. 
in vol. i. (1614), pp. 311, 325; (1616) 
. 425; (1617) ii., p. 90. The place 

as again become the scone of commer- 
cial and political interest ; an English 
Vice-Consulate has been established; 
and a railway survey undertaken. 

15.53. (Barros illustrates the iiosition of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
ligure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “And as regards the western 
part, following always the sinew of the 
forefinger, it will corresijond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie the kingdom of Avit, and 
Brem^, and Jangoma.” — III. ii. 5. See 
also under Judea. 

c. 1587. ‘ ‘ I went from Peg a to lamayhey, 
which is in the Countrey of the Langeiamies. 
whom we call langomes ; it is five and 
twentie dayes ioumey to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . Hither to lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Muske, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of China worke.” — B. Fitch, in 
HalUuyt, ii. 

c. ICOG. “ “ But the people, or most part 
of them, fled to the territories of the King 
of Jangoma, where they were met by the 
Padre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who was there negotiating. . . .” — Bocarro, 
136. 

c. 1615. “ The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Syam . . . the town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called Thomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent froni Syam by 
Master Lucas Anthonmm, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale f)f certaine 
goods sent along with him for that puiqxise.*' 
—W. Metholdy in Purchas, v. 1006. 

Japan, n.p. Mr. Giles says : “ Our 
word is from Jeh^pun, the Dutch or** 
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thograj)liy of tlio Japuuo:^ Nt-von,'* ! 
Wlmt the Dutch have to do witn the ! 
matter is hard to see. | 

A form closely resembling Japtn^ 
as wo pronounce it, must have pre- 
vailed, among foreigners at least, in 
China as early as the l.‘5th centuiy ; 
for Marco Polo calls it 67apaw-gu or 
♦//paw-ku, a name representing the 
Chinese Zhi-yda-Kwe (‘ Sun -origin- i 
Kingdom’), the Kingdom of the Sun- [ 
liso or Extromo Orient, of which tlio ; 
word Nipon or Niphon, us(id in Japan, ; 
is said to be a dialectic variation. ! 

But as there was a distinct gaj) in 
Western tradition between the 14th 
<^entury and the 16th, when Ja])an 
again became kiumm, no doubt we, 
c)r rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfiird 
gives as JdpiuKj and Jdpav<j. 

“Ghipangn is an iHland towards 
the east in the Kcas 1,500 inileK distant 
from the Continent ; and a very preat Island 
it in. The pef)ple are white, civilized, aiui 
well-favonrcd. They are Idolaters, and 
dei>endont on nobody. . . .” — Marco Polo, 
bk. iii. ch. 2. 

1505. “. . . . and not far off they to* »k 

a sliip Iwlonging t<» tlie Kill}," of ( ’alichut ; out 
of which they liave brought mo certain 
jtnvcls of good value; including Mccccc. 
iiearls worth 8,000 ducats ; also three astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such as are 
not used by our ivstridogors, large and well- 
wrought, which 1 hold in the highest estima- 
tion. They say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
SUponin to obtain the said instniments. . .*’ 
—Lcttrr from the K. of Portuijal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K. of CoHtiUe (Kerdinaiid). 
Kojiriiit by A. JhtrnclK 1881, p. 8. 

1521. “ In going by this course we passed 

near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarctic ]>ole, anil 
is called Cipanglm." — Pajafetta, MatjvUau's 
Vovatje, Hak. Soc., 07. 

Here the name appears to be taken from 
the chart or Mai)i)e-Monde which was 
carried on the voyage. Gipanghu appears 
by that name on the globe of Martin 
Behaim (1492), but 20 degrees north, not 
south, of the equator. 

1545. “Now as for us three 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these GnUileg, which were 
very sumptuous and rich, whereinto the 
Bonzeg, who are their ])riests, i-eceived us 
very courteously, for indeed it is the custome 
of those of Jappon {do Japdo) to be exceed- 
ing kind and courteous.” — Pinto, orig. cap. 
cxxxiv. {Cogan's'Et. T., p. 173). 

1553. “After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see Loo Choo) and of 


/ 7 jt Tfiruteid and the great 

provino?* ^tfor ito 

we know ^ call it Island or 

^ f.lio niTlS OO. 


1572. 

“ Esta meia escondida, qu -esponde 
I)e longe a China, d(jnde ni buscp/^r-se. 
He Jap&o, onde nasce la prubJ una, 
i^ue illustrada serji co’ a Lei divina.” 

CaviOes, x. 131. 

By Burton : 

“This Realm half-shadowed, China’t* 
empery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whose virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with the Law’ 
Divine.” 


1727. “Japon, with^ the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Britain.” — A, Ham.^ 
ii. 306. 


Jargon, Jarcoon, S. Or Zircon-, 
the iiamo of a precious stono often 
moiitiouod by writers of the 10th cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
wliich there scorns to bo a little ob- 
scurity. Tho English Cyclopaedia, 
and the Thne^ Reviewer of EmaimelV 
book On Precious iSVoncs (1806) identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under tho form 
(jia(jou::a ixnii jayonza), on tho authority 
of a iiractieal jeweller identifies it 
wdth corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jayonza looks like a corni 2 )tioii 
oi jaciuthus. And Ilaiiy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jaryon and hyacinth under 
the common name of zircon, Dana’» 
Mineralogy states that the tei-m hya- 
cinth is applied to those stones, con- 
sisting of silicate of zirconia, “which 
jifesent bright colours, ponsiderablo 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces, , . . Tho variety from 

Ceylon, which is colourless, or has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jarepni^' (Si/st, of Mineral,, 3rd ed., 
1850, 379--380). 

Tho word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span, a- 
zarcon, a word of which there is 
curious history in Dozy and Enyel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and theii' 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Diet, of 
Cobarmvias (1611) and others follow^ 
ing him. Sp. zarca is ‘a woman 
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with Hue eyes,* and this comes from 
At. zarka, fern, of azrak, ‘ blue.* 
This has led the lexicograpliers above 
referred to astray, and azarcon has 
been by them defined as a ‘ blue earth, 
made of burnt lead.* But azarcmi 
really applies to ‘red-lead,* or ver- 
milion, as does tho Port, zarcao, 
azarcdoy and its i)ropcr sense is as 
tho Diet, of tho Sj). Academy says 
(after repeating tho inconsistent 
explanation and etjnnology of Co- 
baiTuvias), “ an intense orange-colour, 
Lat. color aureus^ This is from the 
Arab, zarkun^ which in Ibn Baithar is 
explained as synonjunous with saltkun^ 
and asravj, “which the Greeks call 
sa7id?cc,” i.e. cinnabar or vennilion (see 
Sontheimer’ s A7>/i i. 44, 530). 

And tho word, as Dozy shows,, occurs 
in Pliny under tho form syricum (see 
quotations below), 

The eventual otjunology is almost 
certainly Persian, either ‘gold 

(colour,* as Mai’col Devi('- suggests, or 
(izargiln (perhaps more 5 properly dzar- 
ydn. from dzar, ‘ fire ’), ‘ llame- colour,* 
as Dozy thinks. 

A.p. c. 70. “ Hoc ergo adulteratur 

minium in officinis sociorum, et ubivis 
Syrico. C^uonam modo Syricum fiat suo 
loco^ docebirnus, sublini autem Syrico 
minium coii]>eiidi ratio demonstrat.’* — 
PHn. K, H., XXXIII. vii. 

,, “Inter facticios est et Syricum, 
qu(> minium sublini diximus. Pit autem 
Hinopide et sandyce inixtis.” — Id. XXXV. 
vi. 

1700. “The artists of Ceylon prepare 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found in that island. These assem- 
l)lages are called Jargons dc Ceilan^ and 
are so calletl because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours.” — Fra PaoJxno^Y^xvg. ed. 1800, 3U3. 

(This is a very loose translation. Pra 
Paolino evidently thought Jnryun was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is api)lied to a mixture of 
languages). 

1813. “The colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow.” 
— I, Afaivc, A Treatise on Diavtmids. A'c. 
119. 

1860. “ The ‘ Matura Diamonds ’ which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
tints, the foimer passing for rubies.” — 
Tennent's Ccylmii i. 38. 

Jarool, s. The Lagerstroemia re- 
ginoBy Eoxb., Beug./ara/. A tree very 
oxtensively diffused in the forests of 


Eastern and Western India and Pegu. 
It furnishes excellent boat-timber, and 
is a splendid flowering tueev' 

“ An exceeding glorious tree of 
tho Concan jungles, in tho month of 
May robed as in imperial purple, with 
its teiminal panicles of large show^’’ 
purple flowers. I for tho first time 
introduced it largely into Bombay 
gaiflens, and called it Floe regiuae.^'*-^ 
Birdwoodt MS. 

1850. “ Their forests are frecpiented by 
[ timber-cutters, who fell jarool, a magnifi- 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and there- 
fore in universal use for boat building.” 
— Hooka'f Him. Jutmuds, ed. 1855, ii. 
318. 

1855. “Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, by the creeks, to the great river, was 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
jarool, covered with i)urple Idossoms, made 
a noble figure.” — Blackwood'’ a Maq.^ Ma)’, 
1856, 538. 

Jask, Jasques, Cape-, n.p. Ar. 

Puli Juihak^ a point on tho eastern side 
of the Gulf of Oman, near tho en- 
trance to tho Persian Gulf, and 6 miles 
south of a port of the same name^ 
The latter was frequented by tho 
vessels of tho English (Jompany whilst 
tho Portuguese held Ormus. After 
tho Poriuguoso wore driven out of 
Oiinus (1022) tlio I^lnglish trade 
was moved to Gombroon (q.v.). 
Tho peninsula of which Cape Jask is 
tho point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushii’O ; and a 
company of native infantry is quar- 
tered there. 

Jdsak appears in Yakut as “ a largo 
island between tho land of Oman and 
tho Island of Jvish.” No island corres- 
ponds to this description, and probably 
the reference is an incorrect one to 
Jash (see Diet, de la Perse^ jn 149). 

By a curious misapprehension, Ca 2)0 
Jasques seems to have been Englished 
as Cape James (see Duniis Or. Navi- 
gator , 1780, p. 94). 

1553. “ Cimsing from thiH C’ape Moyan- 

dau to that opposite, to it called Jasqne, 
which with it forms the mouth of the strait, 
we enter on the second section (of the 
coast) according to our division. . . 
Ba'i'ToSy I. ix. i. 

b'572. . ^ 

“Mas deixemos o ostreito, e o conheciclo 

Cabo de Jasque, dito jii Carpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal querido 

Da natura, e dos dons usados della. . . 

ICamoes, x. 105. 
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By Burton ; 

^*But now the Narpowg and their noted 
head 

Cape Jaik, Cxkrpella called by those of 
yore, 

Quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 
by Nature niggard of her normal 
store. ...” 

1614. PfT Postscript. If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y» contentt, 
andy^ you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
1 thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y* Pilotts have informed mee of Jasquet, 
w*'* is a towne standinge neere y* edge of a 
<^raightte Sea Coast ^^ere a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y^ 
flhoar and in 6 fathome you maye bee 
nearer. Jasque is G (Jcmes (?)• from Ormus 
southwards and six Ocmcs{‘i) is 60 cosses 
makes 30 leagues. Jaaques lieth from 
Muschet east. Prom Jasquei to Sinda is 
200 cosses or 100 leagues. ^ At Jasqnes 
coiTionly they have northe winde w«*‘ blow- 
ethe trade out of y' Persian Gulfe. Mischet 
is on y* Arabian Coast, and is a little portte 
of Portugalls.”-MS. Letter from Nick. 
Xhwnlon, dd. 22nd November, 1614, in 
India Office. 

1617. “There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the CajHiof Rosalgate (q.v.) with the inten- 
tion ot making a fort at Jaaques in Persia, 
as a point from which to plunder our 
cargoes. . . JJocarro, 072. 

1727. “I’ll travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Imlminn, or the Great Mogul, s 
Empire. All the Shore from Jas^ea to 
SUulgf is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Stran- 
gers. . . A. Ham. i. 115. 

Jaun, s. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, luid occasionally in Madras, 
of wliicli tlic origin is unknown to the 
present writers. It is, or was, applied 
•to a small palankin carriage, such as 
is commonly used by business men in 
going to tlieir offices, &c. 

c. 1836. 

“Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green. 

With its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked ont black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. ...” 
Hole-PonJiS) by H. M. Parker y ii. 215. 

Java, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, 
as our first quotation shows, in Ptole- 
my’s Tables. His ^la^abiov represents 
with singular correctness what was 
probably the Prakrit or popular form 

* This word appears to read Crms, though the 
writing is difBcult to one who is not expert Nor 
can we siiggest any measure ~ 10 kos. The Gau 
(see CNw) is 4 kos ; the yojam or jojan is sometimes 
stated to be 8 kos. 


of Yavadvlpa (see under Diu and 
Haldive), and his interpretation of Uie 
Sanskrit is perfectly correct. It will 
still remain a question whether Yava 
was not applied to some cereal more 
congenial to the latitude than barley, ♦ 
or was^ (as is possible) an attempt to 
give an Indian meaning to some 
aboriginal name of similar sound. 
But the sixth of our quotations, 
the tran^ript and translation of a 
Sanskrit inscription in the Museum at 
Batavia by Mr. Holle, which we owe 
to the kindness of Prof. Kern, indi- 
cates that a signification of wealth in 
cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civiliza- 
tion. this inscription is most in- 
teresting, as it is the oldest dated 
inscription yet discovered upon Java- 
nese soil. Till a recent time it was 
not known that there was any mention 
of Java in Sanskrit literature, and 
this was so when Lassen published 
the 2nd vol. of his Indian Antiquities 

a . But in fact Java was men- 
in the Bamayana, though a 
perverted reading disguised the fact 
until the publication of tho Bombay 
edition in 1863. The passage is given 
in our second quotation ; and wo also 
give passages from two later astro- 
nomical works whose date is approxi- 
mately known. The Yava^Kotiy or 
Java Point of these writers is under- 
stood by Prof. Kem to be tho eastern 
extremity of the island. 

We have abeady (see under 
min) alluded to the fact that tho teims 
Jdivay Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 
to tho archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kem, in a paper to which wo 
are largely indebted, has indicated 
that this larger application of tho terai 
w^as originally Indian. Ho has dis- 
cussed it in connexion with the terms 
“Golden and Silver Islands” {Suvarna 
dvlpa and Rn^tya dvlpa)^ which occur 
in tho quotation from the Bamayana, 
and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, 
and which e\ddently were the basis of 
the Chryse and Argyre, which take 
various forms in the writings of the 
Greek and Boman geographers. We 

* Tlie Teutonic word Corn affords a handy in- 
stance of the varying application of the name of a 
cereal to that whieTi is, or has been, the 
grain of each countr 3 % Com in England familiarly 
means ‘ wheat ' ; in Scotland ‘ oats ’ ; ia Germany 
‘rye’ ; in America ‘maize.’ 
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cannot give the details of his discus- 
sion, but his conden^ conclusions 
are as follows: (1.) Suvainaa-dvlpa 
and Yava-dvipa were according to the 
prevalent representations the same; 
(2.) Two names of islands originally 
^tinct were confounded with one 
another ; (3.) Suvarna-dvipa in its 
proper meaning is Sumatra, Yava* 
•dvipa in its proper meaning is Java; 
.(4.) Sumatra, or a part of it, and Java 
were regarded as one whole, doubtless 
■because thej^ were politically united ; 
(o.) By Yava-ko^i was indicated the 
east point of Java. 

This Indian (and also insular) iden- 
tification, in whole or in part, of 
Sumatra with Java explains a variety 
•of puzzles, e.ff, not merely the Arab 
application of Java, but also the as- 
cription, in so many passages, of great 
wealth in gold to Java, though the 
island, to which that name properly 
belongs, produces no gold. 

This tradition of gold-produce wo 
find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from the Eamilyana, from 
the Holle inscription, and from Marco 
Polo. It becomes (luite intelligible 
when wo are taught that Java and 
Sumatra were at one time both em- 
braced under the former name, for 
Sumatra has always been famous for 
its gold-jiroduction. 


{Ancient). ‘ ‘ Search carefully Yava dvipa, 
adorned by seven Kingdoms, the (rold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Yava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whose top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons.” — Barndyana, 
IV. , xl. 30 (from Kern). 


A.D. c. 150. “ labadiu (’ia/3afii'ov), which 

means ‘ Island of Barley,’ most fruitful 
tlie island is said to be, and also to pro- 
duce much gold ; also the metropolis is 
«aid to have the name Argyre (Silver) and 
to stand at the y^estern end of the island.” 
— Ptolemy, VII. ii. 29. 


414. “ Thus they voyaged for about ninety 
days, when they arrived at a country called 
Ya-va-di [i.e. Yava-dvlpa], In this country 
heretics and Brahmans flourish, but the Law 
of Buddha hardly deserves mentioning.” — 
Pahian, ext. in Oroeneveldt^s Notes from 
Chinese Sources. 


A.D. c. 600. “When the sun rises. in 
^ylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed (Slddha pura, i.e. The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-Koti, and midnight 
m the Land of the Romans.” — Aryabhata, 
IV. V, 13 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 660. “ Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadrasvas Uea the City 


famous under the name of Yava 
whose walls and gates are of gold .” — Swrydr 
Siddhdnta, XII. v. 38 (from Kem). 

Saha. 654, i.e. A.D. 762. “ Dvipavaram 
Yaviknyam atulan dhUn-yadivajdihikam 
sampannam kanakakaraih . . . i.e. 
incomparably splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in giain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold-mines.” — 
Inscription in Batavia Museum (see above). 

943. “ Eager ... to study with my own 
eyes the peculiarities of each country, I 
have with this object visited Sind and 
Zanj, and Sanf (see Champa) and Sin 
(China), and Zabaj.” — Mas'udl, i. 5. 

,, “ This Kingdom (India) borders 

upon that of Zab^, which is the erfipiro 
of the MahraJ, King of the Isles.” — Ibid., 
163. 

992. “ Bjava is situated in the Southern 
Ocean ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.” — 
GroeneveldVs Notes from Chinese Sources^ 
pp. 15-17. 

1298. “When you sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, is 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing' that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under tne dominion 
I of a great king. . . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all tne other 
good spices arc j)roduced in this island, and 
it is visited by many shins with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
is found there that no one would believe it 
or venture to tell it.” — Marco Polo, in 
Bamusio, ii. 51. 

c. 1330. ‘ ‘ In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 3000 miles. 
Now this island is [xipulous exceedingly, 
and is the second best of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous. . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King : but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him,” — Fiiar Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 
87-89. 

c. 1349. “ She clandestinely gave birth 

to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world, 
Saba by name . . .” — John de’ MariyneMif 
in Cathay, 391. 

c. 1444. “ Sunt insulae duac in interiori 

India, e pene extremis orbis finibus, ambae 
Java nomine, quarum altera tribus, altera 
duobus minibus milliarum protenditur 
orientem versus; sed Majoris, Minorisque 
cognomine discemuntur. ” — N. Conti, in 
Poggius, De Far. Forturuxe. 

1603. The Syrian bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Benha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
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Patriarch Kliatt, were cmlaitied to go “to 
the hmd o|. the Indians and the islands of 
the shas which are between Pahag and Sin 
and Masin “ (X^achin). A»$enmni, III. 
Pt. i., 592. This Dahag is probably a relic 
of the ZRbaJ of the Jielationt of Mas’Qdl, 
and of Al-BirQnl. 

1516. “Further on . . . there are many 
Islands, small and ^cat, amonpt which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great. . . . They say that this island is the 
most abundant country in the world. . . • • 
There grow pei)por, cinnamon, ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold. . . .” — Barbomf 


deferring t<> Sumatra, or tbo Archi- 
pelago in general. 

Snka^ .57H, i.c. a.d. 650. “The Prince 
Adityadharma is tlio Dtiva of the First 
Java Land ( j irathama Y ava-M li ). TNJ ay he l>e 
creat ! Written in the j’ear of Kaka .57H. 
Ma^ it be great ! From a Sanskrit In- 
scription from Pager-Kuyong in Menang 
Karbaii (Sumatra), ])ubld. by FrUdrkh in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1224. “ Ma'bar (q. v.) is the last j)art of 

India ; then comes the country of China 
(Sin\ tlie first juirt of which is Jawa, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sca.”-- 
Ydkm, i. 510. 


,, “ This is some loccount of remotest 

Sin, which I record without vouching for 
its truth .... for in sooth it is a far off 
land. I have seen no ono who had gone 
to it and penetrated far into it ; only the 
merchants seek its outlying parts, to wit 
the country known as Jawa on the sea- 
coast, like to India ; from it are Immght 
Aloeswood (’r/d),eam]>hor, and nard {snnhul), 
and clove, and mace (fnishasa), and (^hina 
drugs, and vessels (»f china-ware.” — /</.iii.445. 


Kazwliii sjKuiks in almost tbc same 
words of Jawa. lie often copies 
Ynkat, but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses dift'oreiit 
words) w'hcn ho says: “Up to this 
time the merchants came no further 


into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence of religion.” — II. 18 . 


1298. “ When you leave this Island of 

Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. all its 
name ’tis none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. . . etc. — 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 0. 


c. 1300. “ . . . In the mountains of Java 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains 
of Java are very high. It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and 
entire body with needles, and then rub in 
some black substance.” — Rashid-uddin, in 
Elliot, i. 71. 

1328. “ There is also another exceeding 
great island, which is called Jaua, which is in 
circuit more than seven [thousand ?] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many 
world^s wonders. Among which, besides 


the finest aromatic spices, this is one, to 
wit, that there be found pygmy men .... 
There are also trees producing cloves, which 
when they are in flower emit an odour so 
pungent that they kill every man who 
cometh among them, unless he shut his 
mouth and nostrils. ... In a certain part 
of that island they delight to eat white and 
fat men when they can get them. . . .” — 
Friar Jordanus, 30-31. 

c. 1330. “ Parmi les isles de la Mer de 

rinde il faut citer celle de Bjawah, grande 
isle c^lbbre par I’abondance de ses drogues 
. . . . au sud do Tisle de Pjawah on re- 
martiue la ville de Fansour, d’oh le camphre 
Fansoftri tire son nom.” — G6og. tV Ahoulfeda, 

II. pt. ii. 127. 

c. 1340. “ After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jawa, which gives 
its name to the luhdnjdwiy (see benjamin) 
. . . We thus made our entrance into the 
ca])ital, that is to say the city of Sumatra ; 
a fine large town with a wall of wood and 
towers also of wood.”— Batuta, iv. 228- 
230. 

1.5.53. “And so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), 
ai e all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so 
small a distance from each other their 
nature should vary so much, all the more 
because all the people of this Island ca-U 
themselves by the common name of Jawift 
{Jailijs), because they hold it for certain 
that the Javane.se (os Jaos) were formerly 
lords of this great Island. . . — Barros^ 

III. V. 1. 

1.55.5. “Beyond the Island of lauathcy 
sailed along by another called Bali ; and then 
came also vnto r>ther called Aujaue, Cam- 
baba, Sol or. . . The course by these Islands 
is about 500 leagues. The ancient cosmo- 

f ra])her8 call all these Islands by the name 
auoB ; but late exi>erience hath found the 
name.s to be very diuers as you see.” — 
Antonio Galvano, old E. T. in Hakluyt, iv. 
423. 

1856. 

“ It is a saying in Goozerat, — 

‘ Who goes to Java 
Never returns. 

If by chance he retuim. 

Then for two generations to live uix)n, 
Money enough he brings back.’ ” 

Mas Mdld, ii. 82. 

Java-radish, s. A singular variety 
{Iiaphanus caitdatus, L.) of the common 
radish {JL sativus, L.), of which the 
pods, which attain a foot in length, 
are eaten and not the root. It is much 
cultivated in W. India. It is curious 
that the H. name of the common radish 
is muN, from mul, ‘ root,’ exactly ana- 
logous to radish from radix, 

Jawaub, s. Hind, from Arab.yaW'*^^* 
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* axL answer.’ In India it has, besides 
thw ordinary meaning, that of ‘dis- 
missal.* And in An^o-Indian collo- 
quial it is especially used for a lady’s 
refusal of an offer ; whence the verb 
passive, *io he Jawauh^d.' 

Jawab amon^ the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

Grove nods at grove, eiich alley has a 
brother. 

And half the platform just I'eflects the 
other." 

Jay, 8. The name usually given by 
Europeans to the Coracias Indica, 
Linn., the Nllkaut or ‘ blue-throat ’ of 
the Hindus, found all over India. 

Jeel, Hind. jhll. A stagnant sheet 
of inundation ; a mere oi* lagoon. 
Especially api)lied to the groat sheets 
of remanent iniiiidatioii in Bengal. 
In Eastern Bengal they are also called 
bheel (q-v.). The Jhlls of Silhet are 
vividly and most accurately described 
(though the word is not used) in the 
following passage : 

c. 1778. “ I shall not therefore be dis- 
believed when I say that in pointing my 
boat towards Sylhet I had recourse to my 
compass, the same as at sea, and steered a 
straight course through a lake not less than 
100 miles in extent, occasionally passing 
through villages built on artificial mounds : 
but so scanty was the m^ound that each 
house had a canoe attached to it.” — Hon.. 
Jtohai, Lindmy^ in Lives of the LindsaySy iii. 
166. 

1824. “ At length we . . . entered what 

might be called a sea of reeds. It was, in 
fact, a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise above the surface of the water, having 
de]ith enough for a very large vessel. We 
sailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
in a field of com.” — Hebcr, i. 101. 

18.50* “ To the geologist the Jheels and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
their waters, a pennanent depression of 
10 to 1.5 feet would submerge an immense 
tract.” — Hooker's Hinialayan Journals, ed. 
1855, iL 265. 

Jeetul, s. Hind. Jital, S. A very 
old Indian dcnv^mination of copper 
ooin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and 
the name was used by the Portuguese 
for one of their small copper coins in 
the forms ceitils and zoxtoles. The jital 
of the Dehli coinage of Ala-ud-din 
(c. 1300) was, according to Mr. E. 
Thomas’s calculations, of the silver 
tanga^ the coin called in later days 


rupee. It was therefore just the 
equivalent of our modem p/ce. But 
of course, like most modern denomi- 
nations of coin, it has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4. “ According biKutb-ud-Din’s 
command, Nizam-ud-Bin Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slaves] 
alon^ with him to the capital, Bihli ; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Bin inuchased both the 
Turks for the sum of 100,000 jitala.” — 
Raverty, Talmkat-UNasJri, p. 603. 

c. 1290. “ In the same year . . . there 
ivas dearth in Bohli, and grain rose to a 
jital per ^ii\"—ZidIi-iid-dinJiarm. in EUioi, 
lii. 14(). 

c. 1340.^ “ The dirhem sultdnl is worth 
of the dirhem .s/msMinJ, . . . and is worth 
Sfals, whilst the jital is worth 4 fals ; and 
the dirhem hashtkdnl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
32 fals.” — Shihdbuddln, in Notices ct 
Extraits, xiii. 212. 

1554. In Sunda. “The cash [cairns) 
hero go 120 to the tanga of silver ; the 
which caixasnxe a coi)])er money larger than 
ceitils, and pierced in the middle, whicli 
they say have come from China for many 
years, and the wh(*le place is full of them.” 
— A. Nunes, 42. 

c. 1.590. “Por the purpose of calcula- 
tion the dam is divided into 25 ]>arts, each 
of which is called a jetal. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountants.”— A 
i. 31. 

1678. “48 JuttalB, 1 Payod, an Imaginary 
Coin .” — Fryer (at Surat), 206. 

c. 17.50-60. “At CVvrwar (> pices make 
the juttal, and 48 juttMs a I'agoda.” — 
arose, i. 282. 

J ehaud , S. Av.J ihad, a sacred war of 
Musulmaiis against the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardc'.s called, not very 
neatly, ‘ a crescontade.’ 

1880. “When the Athenmns invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Tissaphernes offered a 
mighty sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the 
l>eople in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for 
her defence.” — Sat. Review, July 17th, 
845. 

Jelaubee, S. More properly H. 
jalebi. A rich swecitineat made of 
8ugar and ghee, with a little flour, 
melted and trickled into a ])an so as 
to form a kind of interlaced work — 
when baked. 

JeUy, s. In South India this is 
appliea to vitrified bi’ick refuse used 
as metal for roads. It would appear 
from a remark of C. V. Brown (MS. 
notes) to bo Telugu ^rt///, which means 
properly ‘ shivers, bits, pieces.* 

JeluBl) n.p. The most westerly 
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of the “Five Bivers” that give 
name to the Piuijab, q«v. (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly Jailam^ or JUam^ 
now apnarently written JhUam, and 
taking this name from a town on the 
light Dank. The Jhilam is the *Ybu(nrrfK 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt. Vita at a, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is ^ehat (see 
Beliut). 

1037. ** Here he (Mahmnd) fell ill, and 
remained sick for 14 days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of rei>entance he forswore 
wine, and ordered hin Hervants to throw all 
his supply . . . into the Jailam . . . — 

Saihakif in Efliot, ii. 139. 

c. 1204. ** . . . in the height of the con- 
flict, Siiams-ud-Dln, in all hia panonly, 
rode right intt) the water of the river Jilam 
... and hia warlike fcata whilst in that 
water reached such a pitch that he was 
des{)atching those infidels from the height 
of the waters to the lowest depths of 
Hell. . . .” — Ifalakdt, by Baverty^ 004-5. 

imu 

** Hydaspes ! often have thy waves run 
tuned 

Tu battle music, since the soldier King, 

The Macedonian, dipi>ed his ‘golden 
casque 

And swam thy swollen flood, until the 
time 

When Night the iieace-maker, with pious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who 
slept 

Cold in their clay, on Chillian’s bloody 
field.” The Banyan Tree. 

Jemadars, Jemautdar, &c. Hind, 
from Arab.-Pors. jama^ddr, JamcC 
meaning ‘ an aggregate,’ the word in- 
dicato8 generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals. Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of Sepoys, the subadar (q.v.) 
being the first. In this sense the 
word dates from the reorganisation of 
the army in 17()8. 

It is also applied to certain officers 
of police (under the darogha), of the 
customs, and of other civil departments. 
And in larger domestic establishments 
there is often a jemadar, who is over 
the servants generally, or over the 
stables and camp service. It is also an 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
hiliisUi (see bheesty). 


1752. “ The English battalion no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of sur- 
prising the City, and . . . endeavoured to 

f ain 500 of the Nabob’s best peons with 
relocks. The jemautdars, or captains of 
these troops, received his bribes, and pro- 
mised to join.”— Ormc, i. 257 (ed. 1803). 

1817. “ . . . . Calliaud had commenced 
an intrigue with some of the jematdars, or 
captains f)f the enemy’s troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.”— iii. 175. 

1824. “‘Abdullah’ was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr. Cori’ie’s, who had travelled 
in Persia vdth Sir Gore Ouseley, and 
accompanied him to England, from whence 
ho was returning . . . when the Bishop 
took him into his service as a ‘jemautdar,’’ 
or head officer of the peons.” — Editor’s Noto 
to Heber, i. 65 (ed. 1^4). 

Jexmye, n.p. II. Janal. The name 
of a groat river in Bengal, which is in 
fact a portion of tho course of the 
Brahmaputra (see Burrampooter) , 
and the conditions of which are ex- 
plained in the following passage, 
written by one of tho authors of this 
Glossaiy many years ago : — 

“In Eennoll’s time, tho Burram- 
jiooter, after issuing westward from 
tho Assam valley, swept south-east- 
ward, and forming with the Ganges a 
fluvial peninsula, entered the sea 
abreast of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English maps 
persist in representing it, though tins 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignifi- 
cant ; the vast body of the Burram- 
pooter cutting across the nock of tho 
peninsula under tho name of Jenai, 
and uniting with the Ganges near 
Pubna (about 150 miles N.E. of Cal- 
cutta), from which point the two 
rivers, under tho name of Pudda 
{Padda) flow on in mighty union 
to the sea.” {Blackwood^a Magazine, 
March, 1852, j). 338.) 

The river is indicated as an offshoot 
of the Burrampooter in Eennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is not mentioned 
in his Memoir of the Map of Hindostan* 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at thobeginning 
of this century; for Buchanan (c. 1809) 
says : ‘ ‘ The river threatens to carry away 
all the vicinity of Dowangimj, and 
perhaps to force its way into the heart 
of Nator” {Eastern India, iii. 394 ; see 
also 377). Nator or Nattore was the 
territory now called Eajshahi District. 
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The real direction of the change has 
heen further south. 

The Janai is also called Jamuna; 
B&e imder Jumna. Hooker (1850) calls 
it Jummal (?) noticing that the maps 
still led him to suppose the Burram- 
pooter flowed 70 miles further east (see 
Him. JouniaUt ed. 1855, ii. 259). 

Jennyrickshaw, s. Bead Capt. 
Gill’s description below. Giles states 
the word to be taken from the Japa- 
nese pronunciation of three characters 
signifying ‘ Man — Strength — CarV 
The term is therefore, observes our 
Mend E. C. Baber, an exact equi- 
valent of Pull-man Car!"* The 
article has been introduced into India, 
and is now in use at Simla. 

1876.^ “A machine called a jinnyriok- 
flhaw is the usual public conveyance” of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where the roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One 
coolie goes into the shafts and runs along at 
the rate of 6 miles s.n hour ; if the distance 
is long, he is usually accompanied by a 
companion who runs behind, and they take 
it in turn about to draw the vehicle.” — 
W, OilU River of Golden Sand^ i. 10. See 
also p. 163. 

1880. “The^ Kuruma or jin-ri-ki-slia 
consists of a light perambulator body, an 
adjustable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or 
cloth lining and cushion, a well for parcels 
under the seat, two high slim wheels, and a 
pair of shafts connected by a bar at the 
ends.” — Miss Bird's Japan, i. 18. 

Jezya, S. AT.Jizya. The poll-tax 
which the Musulman law imposes on 
subjects who are not Moslem. 

c. 1300. “The Kazi replied . . . ‘No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
uhose school we belong, has assented to the 
imposition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow of no alternative but 
‘ Death or Islam.’” — Zld-ud-dln Baimi, 
Elliot, iii. 184. 

1683. “Understand what custome ye 
English paid formerly, and compare ye 
difference between that and our last order 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they pay 
no more than they did formerly, they com- 
plain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abate- 
ment.” — Vizier's Letter to NaluO, in Hedges, 
duly 18. 

1765. “When the Rajahs . . . . 

submitted to Ta.marlane ; it was on these 
caiutal stipulations : That . . . the em- 
^gtotb should never impose the jesserah 
or poll tax) upon the Hindoos.” — Hohcell, 
■Bidorical Events, i. 37. 


Jhaumpy s. A hurdle of matting 
andl bamboo, used as a shutter or door. 
Hind, jhanpf Mahr. jhdnpa ; in con- 
nexion with which there are verbs, 
H. jhdnp~nd, jhdpmd, dhdnpnd, to 
cover. SoQjhojrrd, s.v. ak. 

JhoOlXi) s. Jhiim. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that Hnd of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, imder which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for another 
tract, where a like process is pursued. 
This is the Jeumri of S.W. India fseo 
Coomry), the chena of Ceylon (see 
Emerson Tennent, ii. 463), the tovng- 
gyan of Burma. It is also practised in 
the Ardennes, under the name of sar- 
tage, and in Sweden under the name of 
svedfande (see Marsh, Earth as Modified 
hy Human Action, 340). 

Jillmill, s. Venetian shutters, or 
as they are called in Italy, persiane. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, word ^jhihnila ’ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been 
applied to some kind of gauze. Pos- 
sibly this may have been used for 
blinds, and thence transfen*ed to the 
shutters. Or it may have been an 
onomatopoeia, from the rattle of such 
shutters ; or it may have boon corrupted 
from a Portuguese word such Sisjanella, 
‘ a window.’ All this is conjecture. 

1874. “ The front (of a Bengal house) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row of French casements, and jill- 
xx^led windows.” — Calc. Review, No. cxvii. 
207. 

Jocole, s. We know not what this 
word is ; perhaps ‘ toys ’ ? 

1703. “ . . . sent from the Patriarch to 

the Governor with a small i)reHent of 
joooles, oU, and wines.” — In Wheeler, ii. 32. 

Jogee, s. Hind. fogl. A Hindu 
ascetic ; and sometimes a ‘ conjui’or.’ 
From Sansk. yogln, one who practises 
the yoga, a system of meditation com- 
bined with austerities, which is sup- 
posed to induce miraculous power over 
elementary matter. In fact the sti^ 
which has of late been proj)agatod in 
India by certain persons, under the 
names of theosophy and esoteric 
Buddhism, is essentially the doctrine 
of the Jogis. 

1298. “ There is another class of people 
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called Chnglii who . . . form a religiouH 
order devoted to the Idoln. They are 
extremely long-livetl, every man of them 
living to 150 or 200 years . . . there are 
certain members of the Order who leaf I the 
most ascetic life in the Wf)rld, fcf)ing stark 
naked .” — Marco Polity 2d e«l. ii. 351. 

1343. “We cast anchor by a little island 
near the main, Anchediva (q.v.), where 
there was a teirnde, a grove, and a tank 
of water. . . . We found a jogi leaning 
against the wall of a hatlLlinnn or tenijde 
of idols ” (resjHJcting whom he tells remark- 
able ste.ries). — Khl BaUita^ iv. 02-03, and 
see p. 275. 

c. 1442. “The Jnfi<le.ls are divided into 
a great nnmlK'r <»f classes, such as the 
Jlrainins, the Joghis ami •jthers.” — Ahdur- 
razzdk\ in India m XVtkC.^ 17. 

140S. “They went and put in at 
Angediva .... there wei-c good water- 
Hj»ringH, and there was in the upper ]»art of 
tiK^ island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and inueh wood . . . there were 
no iidiabitants, only a Ix'ggar-nnin whom 
they call joguedes." To/vro, by Lord 
St a idea, 231). 

(Compare Ibn Ihituta above. After 150 
yfiars, tank, grove, and jogi just as they 
were ! 

1510. “ The K ing of the loghe is a man of 
gi’eat dignity, and has about 30,000 neoplt^, 
and he is a ]>agan, he and all his sunjects ; 
.and by the i)agan Kings he and his jxjople 
are considered to be saints, <»n .account of 
their lives, which you shall licar. . . , ” — 
Varthemay p. 111. 

IVq'linps tlio chief of the Gonthudha 
dosoins, who were once V(‘ry uuuktous 
on the West (.'oast, and have still a 
settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
»Seo 1\ d(‘lla Vall(''8 notice below. 

1.510. “And many of them noble and 
respectable jH'oph?, n(»t to bii subject to the 
Moors, go out of tlie Kingdom, and take 
the habit of i»»verty, wandering the 
world . . . they carry very heavy chains 
round their necks ami waists, .and legs ; 
and they smc.ar all their bodies and faces 
with ashes. . , . 'J'hese i)eople are commonly 
called iogues, and in their own s]>eeeh they 
are called Zoauw (see Swamy) which means 
Servant of (bul . . . These jogues eat all 
meats, and do not observe any idolatrj’.” — 
Barbom, iKi-lOO. 

15.53. “Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitmits of that city (Goa 
l)efore its capture) j)roceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about in 
the habit of a Jogne, which is the straitest 
sect of their Relwon . . . saying that the 
Oity would sijeeoily have a new Lord, and 
would be inliabited by a strange ])eople, 
contrary to the will of the natives .” — Dc 
BarroSt Dec. II., liv. v. cap. 3. 

„ “ For this reason the nlace ( Adam’s 

Peak) is so famous among all the Gentile- 
dom of the Fast yonder, that they resort 


thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues oflF, and chiefly those whom they 
call Jdgiiei, who are as men who have 
abandoned the world and dedicated them- 
selves to Gml, and make great pilgrimages 
to vi.^it the Temples consecrated to him.” — 
lb. Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 1. 

15G3. “. . . to make them fight, like 

the cobras de cnpctlo which the iogues carry 
about asking alins of tlie i»eoi)le, and tbese 
iognes are certain heathen (Gentios) who go 
begging all about the country, powdered fdl 
over with ashes, and are venerated by all 
the i>oor heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also. . . .” — Garcia ^ f. i5(ir, 157. 

]r»24. “Finally I went to seethe King 
of the Jogis ((irioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs, 
:is a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they told me his namt; was Bntinata, and 
that the hermitage and the place generally 
was called Cadira.” — P. delta Valle, ii. 724. 

1G73. “Ne.ar the Gate in a (dionltry 
.sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
] )1 cited Turbats of their own Hair.” — Fryer, 

m. 

1727. “There is .another sort called 
Jougies, who . . . go naked cxcc])t a bit of 
(Hotii alxmt tlieir Jioyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti- 
ness, ami an holy Obscenity, with a great 
Show of Sanctity.” — A. Ham., i. 152. 
i.m 

“ Fate work'd its own the while. A band 
Of Toguees, as they roamed the land 

Seeking a spouse for .faga-Nant their God, 
Stray'd to tin’s solitary glade.” 

Curse of Kehama, xiii. IG. 

c. 1812. “ Scarcely . . . were we seated 

when behold, there poured into the space 
lH3fore UK, not only all the Togees, Fakeers, 
aud rogues of that descrii)ti(>n . . . but the 
King of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
l»ecnliar badge. ” —Mrs. Sherwood (describing 
a visit to Henry Martyii at OawaiiM>re), 
Avtobioy., 415. 

**Apnc gdinv hi logl an ridhw hi sidk.’’* 
Hind, jiroverb : “ The man who is a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in anotner.”-- 
C^uoted by Elliot, ii. 207. 

John Company, n.]). An old per- 
sonification of th(^ East India Com- 
pany, by the natives <5ften taken 
seriously, and so u.sed, in foimcr 
days. 

1808. “ However the business is jileasant 

now, consisting principally of orders to 
countermand military operations, and jire- 
parations to save Johnny Company’s ca.‘<h.” 
— Lstrd Minto ia India, 184. 

1818-10. “ In England the ruling power 

is iKissessed by two xmrties, one the King, 
who is Lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country ; and the latter, though 
only subjects, exceed the King in power. 
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and are the directors of mercantile affairs.'* 
-Saddsukhy in Elliot^ viii. 411. 

1826. “He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Comimny was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
'John Company,' and he knew that John 
was a man’s name, for his nnister was called 
John Brice, but he could not say to .a 
certainty whether ^Compnnff^ was a man’s 
or a woman’s name .” — Panduraivj Hariy 60. 

1836. “The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. I 
call it ^John Company’s English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton.” — Lcttei's 
from MadraSy 42. 

1852. “John Company, whatever may 
his faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Cffice, I should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase.” — Mem, Col. 
Mountairiy 29lk 

1880. “ It fares with them as with the 

sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Goveniment official. Some 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
auch i)erson as John Company ; but of sucli 
it was observed that something bad soon 
happened to them.” — Sat. licvkWy Eeb. 
14th, p. 220. 

JODipon, s. Hind. Jdnpdn, Japan. 
A kind of sodiin, or portable chair 
used chicifly by the ladies at the Hill 
■Sanitaria of V p])er India. It is car- 
ried by two ])airs of men (who are called 
JornponnuHy i.e. jdopdrn ov j(ip<~nii)y each 
pair healing on their shoulders a short 
bar from which the shafts of the chair 
are slung. There is some perj)lexity 
as to the origin of the word. Eor we 
find in Craw bird’s Malay Diet. “ Jam- 
2 '>ana (Jav. Ja/npoita), a kind of litter.” 
Also the Javanese Diet, of P. Jansz 

i l876) gives: DJempfind — dragstoel 
i.e. portable chair), or sedan of a 
person of rank.” The word cannot, 
however, have hoen introduced into 
India by the officers who served in Java 
(1811 — 1815), for its use is much older 
in the Himfilaya, as may bo seen by 
the quotation from P. Desidcri. 

Wilson has the following : ^^JJidmpttu, 
Bengali. A stage on which snake- 
catchers and otlior j uggling vagabonds 
exhibit; a kind of sedan used by tra- 
vellers in the Himakya, written Jam- 
paun (?).” 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that clpydh means ‘ hang ’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

1716. “The roads are nowhere practi- 


cable for a horseman, or for a Jampaa, a 
sort of palankin.”— lictter of P. Ipolito De- 
mdei'iy dated April 10th, in Lcttre^ Ed if., xv. 
184. 

1783 (after a description). “ . . . by these 
central poles tlie litter, or as it is here 
called, the Sampan, is sin)])oi’ted on the 
shoulders of four man.^'—FovifteSs Journei/, 
ed. 1808, ii. 3. 

1870. “The gondola of Simla is the 
*jampaxi,’or ‘jam]M)t,’ .os it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic i)rinci]>le . . as 
that which converts asparagus into 8[)aiTow- 
grass. . . . Every lady on the hills keens 
her jampan and Jampanees . . . just as m 
the jdains she kee})s lier carriage .and h)ot- 
mcn.” — Letter in Timex, Aug. ITtli. 

Jool, Jhool, a. Hind. jlifV, sup- 
posed by 8hakos])(‘jir (no (It)uht cor- 
r(3ctly) to he a (H)rni])t form of tho 
Arab. JiiUy having much tho same 
moaning. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or other domestica- 
ted animal; often acpiilt, us(id as such. 
In colloquial use all over India. Tho 
modem Arabs use the plur. Jifdl as a 
singular. This Dozy defines as “ cou- 
vorture on laino ])lus ou moins orn6o 
do dessins, tres largo, tivs chaudo et 
enveloppant lo poitrail ot la croupe du 
cheval” (exactly tho Indian yA/VZ) — 
also “ ornenunit do soic* (lu'on ('tend 
Bur la croupe des chovaux aux jours 
de fate.” 

1880. “Horse Jhools, &c., at shortest 
notice.” — Advt. in Madras Maily Feb. 
13th. 

Joola, s. Hind.y/i^i/tf. Tho ordinary 
moaning of tho word is ‘ a swing ’ ; 
but in the Himtdaya it is specifically 
applied to the rude susi)onsion bridges 
used there. 

1830. “Our chief object in descending 
to the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah 
bridge. Tho bridge consists of 7 grass ro]>es, 
about twice tluj thickness of your thumb, 
tied to a single i)Ost on either bank. A 
piece of the hollowed trunk of a tree, half a 
yard long, slips uj)on these rojjos, and from 
this 4 looi)s from the same grass rojx? 
depend. The passenger hangs in the ]ooj)s, 
placing^ a coujue of ropes undoi each thigh, 
and holds eii by pegs in the block over his 
head ; the signal is given, and he is drawn 
over by an eighth rope.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mountaiiiy 114. 

Joss, fi. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of tho Portuguese J)cos, ‘ God, 
first taken up in the ‘Pidgin’ lan- 
guage of the Chinese ports from tho 
Portuguese, and then adopted from 
that jargon by Europeans as if they 
had got hold of a Chinese word. 
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1660. ‘ ‘ But the Devil jwhom the Chinese 
commonly call Jooije) is a mighty and 
IKiwerful Prince of the World.”— IFaZfer 
Schulz^ 17. 

,, “ In a four-comcred cabinet in 

their dwelling-roomn, they have, an it were, 
an altar, and thereon an iniavje . . . thin 
they call Joiin.”— >Srirtr, ed. 1672, p. 27. 


1870. There is a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the josf-sticka burning 
in these fill the city with the fragrance m 
incense.” — JB^W, Golden ClicrsonesCt 49. 

Jow, 8. Hind, jliau, Tbo name i» 
ai>pliea to various species of shrubby 
tamarisk which abound on the low allu- 


1677. “ All the Si nose keep a limning of 
the I)evil in their houses. . . . Tliey paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com- 
monly call him Josie (.loosjc).”— 
VcTmenhn, (hmt Indinvlie Voifaffic, 33. 

1711. “ I know Imt littlo of their Reli- 
gion, njore than that every Man has a small 
40ai or (»od in his own House .” — LockficVy 
181. 

1727. “Their Josaes or Demi -gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure.” 
— A. Ham.^ ii. 266. 

c. 17{i0. 

“Down with dukes, earls, and lords, 
those pagan Josaea, 

False gods ! away with stars and strings 
and crosses.” 

Petn' Pindar, Ode to Kien Long. 

JoSB-house, s. An idol temple in 
China or Ja])an. From t/os.s, as just 
explained. 

1840. “ Every town, every village, it is 

true, abounds with Joaa-houaea, upon which 
largo sums of money have been s]»cnt.” -- 
— Mem. (k)J. Mountain, lH<i. 

187(5. “ . . . tlie fantastic gables and 

tawdry ornaments of a large joaa-houae, or 
temide.”- Fortnu/hthf Jicviciv, No. cliii. 
222 . 

1876 . 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlavcl, 

Makee st«>p om* night in Joaa-houae." 

Lrland, Pid(jin-Enuli»h Sin(f-^on(j, j). 42. 

Thus also in “])idgin,” Joaa-houae-r/r/r/r 
or ZoM-pid{fin-mait is a priest, or a mis- 
sionary. 

17.^»0-r)2. “The sailors, and even smiie 
hooks of voyages .... call the jnigodas 
Toaa-houaea, for on emjuiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, lie answt-rs Grande 
Yoaa, instead of Gran l)io»P — Olof Toreen, 

17(50-1810. “On the 8th, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon these foreign ])arl>arians 
may visit the Flow'er Oardens, and the 
Honam Joaa-Houae, hut not in d;Y)/r.vof over 
ten at a time.” — ‘ 8 Regulations ’ at Canton, 
from The FanJcwac at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

Jostick or Joss-stick, S. A stick 
of fragrant tinder (powdered atsfns, 
sandalwood, &c.) used by the Chinese 
as incense in their toinjilcs, and for- 
merly exported for use as cigar-lights. 
The name appears to be from tbo 
temple nse. See Putchock. 

1870. * * Bumee joBS-Btick, talkee plitty. ” 
— Lcland, p. 43. 


vials of Indian rivers, and are useful in 
many ways, for rough basket making 
and the like. It is a usual material 
for gabions and fascines in Indian 
siege-o] lerations. 

Jowa^a mookhee, n.p. (Skt, 

and) Hind. Jwddd-^mxiklit, ‘ flame- 
mouthed ; ’ a generic name for quasi- 
volcanic phenomena, bnt particularly 
applied to a place in the Kaugra dis- 
trict of the Punjab monntain country, 
near the Dias River, where jets of gas 
issue from the ground and are kept 
constantly burning. There is ashrino 
of Devi, and it is a place of pilgrimago 
famous all over the Ilimfilaya as well 
as in the ])lains of India. The famous 
fire-jets at B.aku are) sometimes visited 
by more adventurous Indian pilgrims’, 
and known us the (ireui JwalariniLkhi. 
The author of the following passage- 
was (‘vidontly ignorant of the pheno- 
menon worship] )efl, though the name- 
indicates its nature. 

c. 13(50. Sultjiii Ffroz .... marched 
with his army tow’ards Nagarkot (see Nug- 
gercote) .... the idol Jwala-muklii, much 
wM)rsliij>|>cd by the infidels, w'as situated on 
the road to Nagarkot. . . . Some of the 
infidels have reported that Sultibi FiToz 
wont s])eeially to see this idol, and hold a 
g(»lden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
the infidels slandered the Sultsln. . . . 
Other infidels have said that Sult.'tn Mu- 
hammad Sh;lh bin Tughlik Shah held an 
umbrella over this same idol, but this also is 
a lie. . . — Sfawnf-i-lSirdj Afif, in Elliot, 

iii. 318. 

1783. “ At Taullah Mhokee (.v?V) a small 

volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun- 
tain, on which tlie Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the ]>eople of thy 
Punjab.” — G, ForstcFs Journep, ed. 1798, i. 
308. 

1790. “ Prason Poory afterwards tra- 

velled ... to the Malia or Buree (i.e. 
larger) Jowalla Mookhi or Jurda MOchi, 
tenns that mean a ‘Flaming Mouth,’ as 
being a spot in the neighbourhood of 
l^akee {Bakn) on the west side of the (Cas- 
l>ian) Sea . . . wdicnce fire issues ; a cir- 
cumstance that has rendered it of great 
veneration with the Hindus .” — JonatJatn 
Duncan, in As. Res. v. 41. 

Jowaur, Jowaxree, S. Hind.yatrdr, 
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Sorghum viHgm'e, Pers. (ffolcus sor- 
ghum^ L.). One of the best and 
most frequently grown of the tall 
millets of southern countries. It is 
grown nearly all over India in the 
unflooded tracts ; it is sown about 
July and reaped in November. The 
reedy stems are S to 12 feet high. It 
is the chflani of the Tamil regions. 
See Kurby. 

The Ar. dura or dliura is perhaps 
the same word ultimately as Jatuar; 
for the old Semitic name is dokn, from 
the smoky aspect of the grain. 

It is an odd instance of the looseness 
which used to peivado di(*>tionaries and 
glossaries that E. Drummond (111ns. 
of the Gram. Parts of Guzeratteo, &c., 
Bombay, 1808) calls “ Jooar, a kind 
of the food of the common 

people.” 

1800. “ . . . my industrious followers 

must live either upon jowarry, of which 
there is an abundance everywliere, or they 
must be more industrious in procuring rice 
for themselves.” — Wedintfton^ i. 17“). 

•1813. rorl)es calls it “juarree or cush- 
emh ” (?). — Or. Mi'iii., ii. 400. 

1810. “ In 1707-8 joiwaree .sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six riq)ees per cuhee{mvi 
cnlsey) of 24 maunds.”- in Tr. 
Lit. tSoc. Bo.y i. 287. 

Joy, s. This seems from the quo- 
tation to have been used on the west 
coast iovjnuel (Port. Jaia). 

1810. “ The vanity of parents sometimes 

leads them to dress their children, even 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation . . . .to murder these hel])- 
less creatures for the sake of their orna- 
ments or joys.”— Jfuria Graham^ 3. 

Jubtee, Juptee, &c., s. Guz. 

yapfZ, &c. (Corrupt forms of zabil. 

See Zubt. 

1808. “The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Mooj 
'iiwoa^rs and Dettoys (see dessaye) of that 
district every tliird year, amounting to Es. 
.58,390, and c, ailed the periodical confisca- 
tion Jnptee.” — R. Druutirwiid. 

Judea, Odia, &c., n.p. These arc 
names often given in old wiitcrs to 
the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Tuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Eama, Ayodhya^ which 
wo now call Oudh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14th centiuy 
dowTi to about 1707, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was trans- 
ferred to Bangkock. 


1522. “ All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacabetlera, and 
who inhabits India, Hak. Soc. 

156. 

c. 1,546. “The capitall Citv of all this 
Empire is Odiaa, whereof I luiue spoken 
heretofore : it is fortified witli walls of 
brick and mortar, and contains, according 
to some, foure hundred thousand fires, 
whereof an hundred thousand are strangers 
of divers countries.” — Pinto (in Cogan’s 
E. T.), p. 285 ; orig. caj). clxxxix. 

1553. “ For the Realm is great, and its 
Cities and Towns very i)()pulous ; insomuch 
that the city Hudia alone, whiib is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam {Sido), and 
the residence of the King, funiislies 50,000 
men of its own.”— Barros^ III. ii. 5. 

1614. “ As regards the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may bo guessed by an experiment 
made by a curious engineer with whom we 
communicated on the subject. He says that 
... he embarked in one of the native 
b(»ats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
luination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
.settlement, at dawn, and when he^ got 
back it wius already far on in the night, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues.” — Couto, 
VI. vii. 9. 

1617. “ The merchants of the country 

of Lan John, a ])lace joining to the country 
of Jangama (see Jangomai) arrived at 
‘the city of Judea’ before Eaton’s coining 
away from thence, and brought great store 
of merchandize.”— ii. p. DO. 

1727. “ . . . all are sent to the (’itv of 

Siam or Odia for the King's Use. . . . The, 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Mnnnon, which by Turnings and Win<l- 
ings, makes the l)istance from the Bar 
about .50 Leagues.” -A. Ham. ii. 100. 

Jugboolak, s. Marino Ilind. for 

j ac/c- bl ock ( Jloc hnck). 

Juggurnaut, n.p. A corruption of 
the Bansk. Jayawnfitha, ‘ Lord of the 
Universe,’ a name of Krishna wor- 
shipped as Vi.shnu at the famous shrino 
of l^uri in Ori.s.sa. Tlio imago .so called 
is an iimorphouH idol, imicli like tho.so 
wonshippod in some of the South Sea 
Lslands, and it ha,H boon plausibly sug- 
gested (wo boliovo lirst by G on. C unii ing- 
ham) that it was in reality a Buddhist 
symbol, which has hom ado])tod as an 
object of Brahminical worship, and 
made to .servo as tho imago of a god. 
The idol was, and is, annually dragged 
forth in procession on a moiistrous 
car, and as masses of excited pilgrims 
crowded round to drag or aeciouqjany 
it, accidents occun^ed. Occasionally 
also persons, sometimes sufferers from 
A A 2 
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painful disease, cast themselves before I 
the advancing wheels. The testimony , 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some , 
years Collector of Orissa in the second ; 
decade of this century, and that of Dr. : 
W. W. Hunter, who states that lie 
has gone through the MS. archives of : 
the province since it became Biitish, j 
show that the popular impression in i 
regard to the continued frcupiency | 
of immolations on these occasions, | 
— a belief which has mad(^ Ju(j<iur- 
naut a standing metaphor, — was 

greatly exaggerated. The belief in- 
deed in th(i custom of such immola- 
tion had existed for centuries, and the 
rehearsal of these or other cognate 
I'eligioiis suicides at one or other of 
the great teimples of the Peninsula, i 
founded ])Jirtly on fact, and partly on 
])opular re])ort, finds a place in almost i 
every old n;iTTati\e relating to India, j 

The really griiat mortality from i 
hardship, c'xhaustion, and ojiidcmic- 
disease which frequently ravaged the 
crowds of iiilgrims on such o(;casions, 
doubtless aided in keeping uj) the 
])opular iiiq)ressions in connexion with 
the Juggurnaut festival, 

c. 1321. “ Annually on the recurrence of 

the day when tliat i<fol was made, the folk 
<»{ the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body <)f the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from tlie chui eh witli loud singing of songs, 
iind all kinds of music .... and many 
pilgrims who have- come to this feast cast 
themselves nmler the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
(lesire to die for their god. And the car 
^)aHses over tlieni, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot .” — Friar Odoric^ in Caihat/, &c. i. 
^ 3 . 

c. 1430. “ In Bizenegalia (see Bisna^ar) 

also, at a certain time of th(* year, this idol 
is carried througli the city, placed between 
two chariots . . . accompanied by a great 
ooncoui’se o{ people. Many, carried away 
by the fervour of their faith, cast themselves 
on the gi’ound before the wheels, in order 
that they may be crushed to death, — a mode 
death which they say is very accejjtable 
to their god.” — iV. Co7iti, in India in XVth 

Cent, 28. 

c. 1581. “ All for devotion attach them- 

selves to the trace of the car, which is 
drawn in this manner by a vast number of 
people . . . and on the annual feast day 
of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of jieople through certain jiarts of the city 
(Negapatam) some of whom from devotion, 
or tne desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, and so iieriah, 


remaining all ground and crushed by the 
said cars.”— f?a«/)aro Balbi, f. 84. 

The preceding passages refer to scenes in 
the south of the Peninsula. 

c. 1690. “ In the town of Pursotem on 

the hanks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnant, near to which are the images of 
Kishen, his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sandal-wo{>d, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. . . . The Brahmins . . . at certain 
times carry the image in procession upon 
a carriage of sixte-en wheels, which in the 
Hindooee language is called Rahth ; and 
they lielieve that whoever assists in draw- 
ing it along obtains remission of all his 
sins .” — GladioiiCit Apeen, ii. 13-15. 

1632. “ Vnto this Pagod or house of 

Sathen .... doe lielong 0,000 Brammines 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great Grod laggarnat, from 
which Idoll the City is so called .... 
.'Vnd when it (the chariot of laggarnat) is 
going along tlie city, there are many that 
will ()ffer themselves a sacrifice to this 
bloll, and desperately lye downe on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheeles may 
nmno over them, whereby they are killed 
outright ; some get broken armes, some 
broken legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this meanes they thinke 
to merit Heanen.” — W. Bruton^ in Haklui/i, 
V. .67. 

16G7. “ In the Town of Jagannat, which 
is seated uj)on the Cxulf of Bcngala, and 
whore is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly* celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Tem]de, the ( Vowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
tliose poor I’ilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there ; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so happy . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumidiant Chariot marcheth, there are 
found (which is no Fable) persons so 
ft>oUshly credulous and suf)erstitious as to 
throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death . . .” — Berniet\ a Letter to 
Mr. Chapelain, in Eng. ed. 1684, 97. 

1682. “. . . We lay by all last night till 
10 o’clock this morning, ye Ciyjtam being 
desirous to see ye Jage’rnot Pagodas for 
his l)etter satisfaction . . , — Hedges, 
Jonmallj July 16. 

1727. “ His (Jagarynat’s) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on 
a ( ’oach four stories high .... they fasten 
small Hopes to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,0^ 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and s«:une old Zealots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall flat on the G-round, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels.”— ^4. Ham, i. 387. 
1809. 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main, 
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To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road, 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To mve his chariot way. 

On Jaga-Kaut they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all. 

Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful ])ath. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

Curse of Kehania^ xiv. 5. 

1814. “The sight here beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, he has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her body, and had her ann 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd.”— In Asuitic Journal — quoted in 
JBet^eridf/e, Hist, of India^ ii. 54, without 
exacter Vef erence. 

c. 1818. “ That excess of fanaticism 

M’hich formerlv prompted the ])ilgrims to 
court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of 
Jagannath has happily long ceased to 
actuate the worshipi>ers of the present day. 
During 4 years that I have witnessed the 
ceremony, three cases only of this revolt- 
ing species of immolation have occurred, 
one of which I may observe is doubtful, 
and should probably be ascribed to ac- 
cident; in the other the victims had long 
been suffering from some excruciating com- 
plaints, and chose this method of ridding 
themselves of the burthen of life in pre- 
ference to other modes of suicide so pre- 
valent with the lower orders under similar 
circumstances.”— A. Stir/iuf/, in As. lies. 
XV. 324. 

1827. March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poynder, in the E. I. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “alxmt the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Juggumaut.”— A«. Journal, 1821, vol. 
xxiii. p. 702. 

. poor Johnny IV-ttcrby stag- 
his Moloch of ail infant, the 
that crushed all his enjoy- 
ster^s Life of Dickens, ii. 415. 

1876. “ Le mondo en marchant n’a pas 

beaucoup plus de souci de ce qu’il ^crase que 
le char de I’idole de Jagamata.”— JS;. Renan, 
in Revue des Deux Mondcs, 3® Serie, xviii., 
p. 504. 

Julibdar, s. Pers. jalahdar, lit. a 


1871. . 

gering under 
Juggernaut 

ments,” — F 07 


‘ bridle-boldor ’ ; also tbe siiperiiiten* 
dents of the mules, &c. in a cafila. 
This word occurs in puzzling distor- 
tions in the MS. Journal of William 
Hedpjes. In his day it must have been 
commonly used in" Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

1G73. “In the heart of this Square is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank's 
Stage, where the Gelabdar, or Master 
Muliteer, with his prime Passengei-s or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Caphala.^' — Fn/cr, 341. 

1683. “Your Jylibdar, after he had 
received his letter would not stay for tlie 
Geidb but stooil upon departure.” — Hedges, 
Diartj, Sept. ir)th. 

,, “ Wo admire what made you send 

j>eons to force our Gyllibdar back to your 
Factory, after he had gone 12 cossrs on his 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it.” — Ibid. Sept. 2()th. 

1754. “ 100 Gilodar; those who are 

charged with the direction of tln'. couriers 
and their hornem." -Hunvafs Travels, i. 
171. 

1880. “It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and men . . . 1 fiscal and Bemise cooking hir 
me ; the Jellaodars, enve]o[)ed in hdt coats, 
smoking their kalliuns, amid the half-light 
of fast fading day. . Journal in 

Persia of Capl. W. CHI, R.E. 

Jumbeea, S. Ar. Jaubiya, jirobably 
iTomjanb, ‘ the side ; ’ a kind of dag- 
g^or worn in tho girdle, so as to bo 
(Irawn across tho body. It is usually 
in form slightly (aiiwed. ( 'apt. Burton 
{(Jamdei?, (hmmndary, 413) identifies 
it with tho (ujomia and gomio of tho 
quotations below, and refers to a 
sket(^h in his Pilgrimage, but this wo 
cannot find, though tho famhigah 
is several timers inentioniid, e.g. i. 
347, iii. 72. Tho tenii occurs ro- 
jioatcdly in Mr. Egerton’s catalogue 
of amis in tlie India Museum. 
Janbwa oc.curs as tho name of a 
dagger in tho Ala (orig. i. 119) ; wh^' 
Blochmann in his translation sjxdls it 
jhavhwah wo do not know. Seo also 
Dozy and Eng. s.v. ja'tnhctte. It sooins 
very doubtful if the latter French word 
has anything to do with tho Arabic 
word. 

c.1328. “Taki-ud-dlii refused roughly and 
pushed him away. Then thi^ maimed man 
drew a ilagger {Utanjar) such as is called 
in that countiy janbiya, luid gave him a 
mortal wound.” — I bn Bat. i. 534. 

1498. “ The Moors had erected palisades 

of great thickness, with thick jdanking, 
and fastened su that we could not see theni 
within. And their people paraded the 
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Mhore with targets, azagays, agomiat, and 
bows and slings from which they slung 
stones at us.”--i2ofciro de Vasco da Gaum. 
32. 

1516. “ They go to 6ght one anf)ther 
bare from the waist upwards, and from 
the waist downwaitls wrapficd in cotton 
cloths drawn tightly round, and with many 
folds, and with their arms, which are 
swords, bucklers, and daggers (gomios).”— 
Barbosa^ p. 80. 

Jnxndud^ S. II. jamdad, andyam- 
dhar. A kind of dagger ; broad at 
base and wlightly ouiTod, the hilt 
fonnod with a croHH-gi'ip like that of 
tho Katdr (see Kuttaur). 

F. Johnson’s Dictionary' gives /ma- 
dar as a Foi’sian word W'ith the sug- 
gested (‘tyinology’^ of ja/ih-dar^ ‘ fiank- 
ronder.’ lint in the Jlv tho word is 
spelt ya??*dAar, which Hooiristo indicate 
Ilind. origin ; and its occun*ence in 
tho ])o(nn of (^hand Biirdai (see Indian 
Antujuuryy i. 2S1) coiToborates this. 
Mr. lleaines there suggests the etymo- 
logy Yama-dant, ‘ Death’s Tooth.’ 
The drawings of tho jamdhaxl or 
jamdhar in the Ain illustrations show 
several specimens with double and 
trijde toothed points, which perhaps 
favours this vi(^w ; but Yama-dhdra^ 
‘ death- wielder,’ appears in the Suns- 
kiit dictionaries us the name of a 
weapon. 

See passage from Baber quoted 
under Kuttaur. 

Jumma, s. Hind, from Arab. yaaa/’. 
Tho totiil assessment (for land revenue) 
fi'om any particular estate, or division 
of country. Tho Arab, word signifies 
* total,’ or ‘ aggregate.’ 

1781. “An increase of more than 20 
lacks of nipees (was) effected on the former 
jnmma.”— Report^ p. 8. 

Jummabundee, s. Hind, from 
Tors. Arab, janndhandi. A settle- 
ment (q-v.). f.e. tho determination of 
the amount of land revenue duo for a 
year, or period of years, from a village, 
estate, or pai’col of land. 

Jumna, n.p. The name of a famous 
river in India which runs by Dehli and 
Agra. Skt. Yamuna^ Hind. Jamund 
and Jamridf the Aiofjiovpa of Ptolemy, 
tho ^Ica^iprjs of Arrian, tho Jomanes of 
Pliny. Tho spelling of Ptolemy almost 
exactly expresses the modem Hind, 
fonn Jamund, 

The name Jamund is also applied to 
what was in the last century an unim- 


rtant branch of the Brahmaputra 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now for many years 
been the main channel of the former 
gi’eat river. See Jennye. 

Jamund is the name of several other 
rivers of less note. 

Jungeera, n.p., f.e. Javjira. The 
name of a native state on the coast, 
south of Bombay, from which the Fort 
and chief place is 44 m. distant. This 
plnce is on a small island, rising in 
the entrance to the Eajptirl inlet, to 
which tho name Janjira proj^erly per- 
tains, believed to be a local cormption 
of tho Arab. Jazira^ ‘ Island.’ The 
state is also called llahsdu^ meaning 
‘ Hubshee’s land,* from the fact that 
for 3 or 4 centuries its chief has been 
of that race. This was not at first 
continuous, nor have the chiefs, even 
when of African blood, been always of 
on(‘ family; but they have api)arently 
been so for tho last 200 years. ‘ The 
*S7J7,' and ‘ Tho Hahshl^^ are titles 
l>opulai’ly ap])li(5d to this chief. 

The old Portuguese writers call this 
harbour Danda (or as tlu^y write it 
Jhnnda), e.g. Joao de Castro in Primeiro 
Jhteiroy ]). 48. His rude chait shows 
the island-fort. 

Jungle, s. Hind, and Mahr. jangaly 
from 8ansk. jangala (a word which 
occurs chiefly in medical treatises). 
Tho native word means in strictness 
only waste, uncultivated ground ; then, 
such ground covered with shrubs, 
trees, or long grass ; and thence again 
the Anglo-Indian application is to the 
forest, or other wild growth, rather 
than to the fact that it is not cultivated. 
A forest ; a thicket ; a tangled wilder- 
ness. 

The w ord seems to have passed at a 
rather early date into Persian, and also 
into use in Tui*kostiin. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted in French 
as well as in English. The w^ord does 
not seem to occur in Fryer, which 
rather indicates that its use was not so 
extremely common among foreigners 
as it now is. 

c. 1200. “ . . . Now the land is humid, 

jungle {jantjahih), or of the ordinary kind.” 
— Sum'uta, i. ch. 35. || 

c. 1370. “Elephants were numeroufl as 
sheep in the jaugal round the lUi’s dwell- 
ing.” — Tdrikhd-Firoz-Shdhi, in Ellioty iii. 
314. 

c. 1450. “ The Kings of India hunt the 
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elephant. They will stay a whole month or 
more in the wilderness, and in the jungle ” 
jangcU) — Abdurraszak, in Not. et Ext. xiv. 
51. 

1474. “. . . Bichene^er. The vast city is 
surrounded by three ravines, and intersected 
by a river, bordering on one side on a 
dreadful Jungel.”— Nikitin ^ in India 
in XVth Cent. 29. 

1776. “ Land waste for five years . . . 

is called Jangle.” — Halhed^s Gentoo Godc^ 

190. 

1809. “The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around it.” — Ld. Valcntia, i. 207. 

>» 

They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear’d, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides 
supply, 

And the tall jungle grass fit roofing 
gave 

Beneath the genial sky.” 

C. of Kelvanui^ xiii. 7. 

c. 1830. “ C’est Ik que je rencoritrai les 

jangles . . . j’avoue f|ue je fus tres dt^saj)- 
pointd.” — Jaqueniont, Corrat}K)ud. i. 134. 

c. 1833-38. 

“ L’Hippotame au large ventre 
Habite aux Jungles de Java, 

Oh grondent, au fond de chaque antre 
Plus de monstres qu’on ne rova.” 

Tkeopk. Gantici’, in Poemea (lom- 
plitcH, ed. 1876, i. 325. 

1848. “ But he was as lonely here as in 

his jungle at Boggleywala.” — Thacker aij^ 
Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

c. 1858. 

“La bete formidable, habitante des jungles 

S’endort, le ventre en Pair, et dilate ses 
ongles.” — Leconte de Lidc. 

“Des djungles du Pendj-Ab 
Aux sables du Karnate.” — Ih. 

1865. “To an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
country jjresents the ajjpearance of one 
continuous well-ordered garden.” — Waring, 
Tropical Resident at Home, 7. 

1867. “ . . . here are no cobwebs of jdea 
and counterplea, no jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis.” — fiiwiTdjurnr, Essays 
and Studies, 133. 

1873. “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now be regarded as good 
English.^’ — FitZ‘Edivard Hall, Modern 
English, 306. 

1878. “ Get animal est commun dans les 
for^ts, et dans les djengles.” — Mai^e, Kata- 
KaJta-Malayou, 83. 

1879. “ The owls of metaphysic hooted 
from the ghwm of their various jungles.” — 
Fortnightly Review, No. clxv., N.S., 19. 


Jungle-fever, 8. A dangerous re- 
mittent fever aiising from the malaria 
of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808. “I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of an officer who 
had been seized by jungle-fever.”— Letter 
in Morton^ Life of Leyden. 43. 

Jungle-fowl, 8. The popular name 
of more than one species of those birds 
from which our domestic poultry aT*(^ 
supposed to be descended; especially 
Gallas Sonneratii, Tomniinck, the Grey 
Jnngle~fon;I, and G alius ferrmjiuem, 
Gmelin, the Bed Jungle-fond. The 
former belongs only to Southern 
India; the latter from the llimrilaya, 
south to the N. Circars on the east, 
and to the l{aj]upla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800. “ . . . the thickets bordered tui 

the village, and 1 was told abounded in 

jungle-fowl.”— Emhassy to Ava, ii. 

1868. “ The common jungle-cock .... 
\yas also obtained here. 1 1 is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different.” - Malay Av( hip., 108. 

The word jungle, is liabitually used 
adjectivoly, as in this in^tanco, to 
denote wild species, v.tg. jungle-p«f» 
jungle-<io^, jungle-/rin/, tfcc. 

Jungle-Mahals, u.p. II. Janyal- 

MaJu'd. This, originally a vague name of 
Huiidiy tracts jind chieftainships lying 
between the setthid districts of Bengal 
and the hill country of Chutia Nag- 
pur, was constituted a regular district 
in 1805, but again broken up and re- 
distributed among adjoining districts 
in 1833 (see Imptrial Gazetteer, s.v.). 

Jungle-Terry, li.p. Hind. JangaU 
iarai (see Terye). A name fonnerly 
applied to a border-tract between Ben- 
gal and Behar, including the inland 
parts of Monghyr and Bhagalpfir, and 
what arc now termed the Hantfd 
Pargands. Hodges, below, calls it to 
the “westward” of Bhagalpfir; but 
Barkoj^e, whitiii ho describes as near 
the centre of the tract, lies, according 
to RennolPs niaj), about 35 m. S.E. 
of Bhagalpur town ; and the Cleve- 
land inscription shows that the term 
included the tract occupied b}" the 
Eajmahfil hill-people. 

The Map Nf). 2 in EennclPs Beneal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Juugle- 
terry District, with the adjacent jiro- 
vinccs of Birbhoom, Eajomal, Bogli- 
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])Our, &c., compreliending *the coun- 
tries situated between l£>orBhedaba(I 
and Babar/’ But the map itself df^es 
not show the name Jungle Terry 
anywhere. 

1781. “Early in February we Het out 
on a tour through a part of the country 
caUed the Jungle-Teny, to the westward 
of Bai^lM>ore .... after leaving the vil- 
lage of Barkope, which is nearly in the 
centre of the J ungle Terry, we entered the 
Hills .... In the great famine which 
raged through Indostan in the year 1770 ' 
«... the Jungle Terry is said to have 
suffered greatly.”- HtnJgcH, ])p. 00-05. 

c. 1788. 

“ To the Memory of 
AtT(3I:sTIJ.S CLEVEIiANI), Ewi., 

Imte Collector of the Districts of lihaugul- 
pore and Kajamahall, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Authority, 

EmiJoying only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 

^ Attonj]>ted an<l Accomplished 
The entire Subjection of the Lawless .md 
Savage Inhabitants of the 
Jungleterxy of Rajamahall . . . .” (etc). 
luHcriptinn an the Monument erected 
by Crovernment to Cleveland, who 
died in 1784. 

1824. “This part, I find, (he is writing 
at Monghyr,) is not reckoned either in 
Bengal or Bahar, having been, under the 
name of tho Jujigleteri^ district, always 
regarded, till its pacification and settle- 
ment, as a sort of border or debateable 
land.”— i. 131. 

Junglo. s. Guz. j(Jnglo, This 
term, wo are told by li. liruminond, 
was used in liis time (the bo"inninj> of 
this century) by tho loss polite, to dis- 
tinguisli Europi‘iins ; “ wild men of 
tho woods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati ! 

1808. “ Josejih Maria, a well-knowni 

scribe of the order of To] )ee wall as . . . was 
actually moblMul, on the first circuit of 
1806, jn the town of Pitlaud, by parties of 
curious oM women and young, some of 
whom gazing n|H>n him i)jit the question, 
Ar^ Jungla, too munne pm^neesh ‘ O wihl 
one, wilt thou marry me?' He knew not 
what they asked, and made no answ'er, 
whereu})on they declared that he was in- 
deed a very Jungla, and it required all the 
address of ivri])ram (tho worthy Brahmin 
who Isolated this anecdote ti> the writer, un- 
contradicted in presence of the said Senhor) 
to draw off the dames and damsels ft’oni 
the astonished Joseph.”— i2. Di'uvmond, 
Ilf ns. s. v. 

Junk, s. A largo Eastern ship; 
especially (and in later use exclusively) i 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest application also ; any more | 


general application belongs to an 
intermediate period. 

This is one of the oldest words in 
the Europeo-Indian vocabulary. It 
occurs in the travels of Friar Odorico, 
written down in 1331, and a few years 
later in the rambling reminiscences of 
J ohn de’ Marignolli. Tho great Catalan 
World-map of 1375 gives a sketch of 
one of those ships with their sails of 
bamboo matting, and calls them Indtt, 
no doubt a clerical error for 
Gobner, tlio original editor of Mari- 
gnolli, in the last century, savs of the 
word (junkos): “This word 1 cannot 
find in any medieval glossary. Most 
])robably wo are to understand vessels 
of platted roods {a juncis texta) which 
several authors relate to be used in 
India.” It is notable that tho same 
en’oneous suggestion is made by 
Amerigo Vespucci in his curious letter 
to one f)f the Medici, giving an 
account of tho voyage of l)a Gama, 

' whoso squadron ho had met at C. 
j Verde on its way home. 

Tho l^h’omdi translators of Ibii Ba- 
tuta derive the ^^’or(l from tho Chinese 
tchouen (clnren). and Littre gives the 
same etymology (s.v. jonque). It is 
]K)ssibl(^ that the word may bo even- 
tually traced to a Chinese original, 
])ut not very probable. Tlio old Arab 
trader’s must have loarnotl the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
tho Javanese and !Malay jong and 
‘ a ship or large vessel.’ In 
Javanese the Great Bear is called 
Lintang jinig, ‘ The Constellation 

c. 1,300. “ Tjarge slii])s called in the lan- 

guage of (3iina ‘ Junks ’ bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths from Chin 
and M;Cchln, and the countries of Hind and 
Sind.” — limhlduddin in Elliot, i. 09. 

1331. “And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another ship called a Jnnk [alinm narim 
nmnine Znncnm) . . . Now on board that 
shiiJ there were good 700 souls, what with 
sailors and with merchants . . . .” — Friar 
Odorir, in Cathajf, &c., 73. 

c. 1343. “They make no voyages on the 
China Sea excei)t with Chinese vessels . . . 
of these there are three kinds ; the bi^ ones 
which ai-e called jnnk, in the plural 
.... Each of these bi^ ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails. The sails are 
made of bamboo slips, woven like mats ; 
they are never hauled down, but are shifted 
round as the wind blows from one quarter 
or another.” — Ilm Batata, iv. 91. 

The French translators write the words 
gonk (and gonoilk). Ibn Batuta really indi- 
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cates chunk (and chuniik); but both must 
have been quite wrong, 

c. 1348. “Wishing then to visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas the Apostle ... we 
embarked on certain Junks {ascendentes 
Jonkos) front Lower India, which is called 
Minubar.”— in Cathay^ &c., 356. 

1459. “About the year of Our Lord 
1420, a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing 
the Indian Sea, was driven .... in a 
westerly and south-westerly direction for 
40 days, without seeing anything but sky 
and sea. . . . The ship having touched on 
the coast to sui)])ly its wants, the mariners 
beheld there the egg of a certain bird called 
chrocho, which egg was as big as a butt . . .’’ 
— Ruhi'ic on Fra Mauro's Great Map at 
Venice. 

,, “The Ships or junks (Zonohi) 
which navif^ate this sea, carry 4 masts, and 
others besides that they can set up «)r strike 
(at will) ; and tJiey have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . .” — Ibid. 

1516. “ Many Moorish merchants reside 

in it (Malacca), and also Gentiles, iiarticu- 
larly Chetis, who are natives of Cholmendel; 
and they are all very rich, and have manj'^ 
large shi])s w'hich they call jungOB.” — Bar- 
hisa^ 191. 

1549. “ Exclusus into concilio, applicavit 

animum ad navem Sinensis formae, (plain 
luncum vocant.” — Seti. Franc. Xaverii 
Fpist. 337. 

1563. “Juncos are certain long ships 
that have stem and proiv fashioned in the 
same way.”--b\m'm, f. 58 b. 

1591, “ By this Negi-o we w’ere advertised 
of a small llarke of some thirtie tiinnes 
(w’hich the Moors call a Iunco).”--ifor4xT’« 
Acr. of Lancasto'^s Voyage^ Hakl. ii. 589, 

1616. “And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
l>een relieved by two Arabian Junks (for so 
their small ill-built ships are named. ...” 
—Terry, ed. 1665, p. 342. 

1630. “ So repairing to lasques, a place 

in the Persian Gulph, they obtained a neete 
of Seaven luncks, to convey them and 
theirs as Merchantmen bound for the 
Shoares of India.” — Lord, Jieliyion of the 
Persees, 3. 

1673. Fryer also speaks of “Portugal 
Junks.” The word had thus come to mean 
any large vessel in the Indian Seas. Bar- 
ker’s use for a small vessel (above) is excep- 
tional. 

Junkameer, s. This word occurs 
in Wheeler, i. 300. It was long 
a perplexity, and as it was the subject 
of one of Dr. Burnell’s latest, if not 
the very last, of his contributions to 
this work, I transcribe the words of 
his communication : 

“Working at improving the notes 
to V. Linschoten, I have accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 


asked mo about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up — * Jonka- 
inlr.* It = ‘ a collector of customs : * ” 

“ (1745). ^ ‘ Nntre Sutx^rieur qui 89 avoit 
qu’k moitie chemin certains Jonquaniei'S * 
mettoient les passans ;i contribution, nous 
avoit donne un on deux fanons (see fanam) 
lK)ur les j>ayer en allant et en revenant, 
an’ cas qu’ils Texigeassent de nous.’ — P. 
Norhei't, Menwires, pp. 159-160. 

“ The original word is inMahiyfilam 
chungakdrun, and do. in Tamil. 1 have 
often heard it in Tamil, though it does 
not occur in the Dic.tiomirios of that 
language ; but chaugam (= ‘ Customs ’) 
does. 

“I was much pleased to settle this 
curious word ; but 1 should never 
have thought of the origin of it, had 
it not been for that rascally old Capu- 
chin P. Norbert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must have 
been written in July or August, 1882, 
-[H.Y.] See Jimkeon. 

Junk-Ceylon, n.p. The popular 
name of an island off the west coast of 
the Malay reiiinsula. Forrest (Ko?/- 
age to Mergai, ])]). iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan~By(an, and says it is i)ropoiiy 
UJong {i.e., in Malay, ‘ Cape ’) Sylang. 
This appears to bo nearly right. The 
iitame is, according to Crawfurd 
{Malay Dirt. s.v. Balang,^ ami Diet. 
Ind. Arch ip. s.v. UJung) Ujung Halang^ 

‘ »Salang Iloadland.’ 

1.539. “There we crest over to the firm 
Land, and passing by the Port of Jun^alan 
{luncaldo) we sailed two days and a half 
with a favorable wind, by means whereof 
we got to the l^ver of Paries in the King- 
dom of Queda . . . -Pinto (orig. cap. xix.) 
ill Coga.n, p. 22. 

1592. “ We departed thence to a Baie in 

the Kingdom of lunsalaom, wdiich is be- 
tweene Malacca and Pegu, 8 degre(3s to the 
Northward,” — Barker, in Hakluyt, ii. 591. 

1727. “ The North End of Jonk Cevloan 
lies within a Mile of the Continent. ’ A. 
Ham. 69. 

Junkeon, S. Tliis Tvord occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some foim of 
the word chnngam, m( 3 ntionod under 
Junkameer. Wilson gives Telugu 
Sunkam, which miglit bo used in 
Orissa, where Bruton was. 


' “Cesoiitdes Muures fini exigent tie I'argcnt 
sur les gi'aiifls clieiiiins, de cenx tpii jmsstmt avec 
tiut*l(jues nicrehandises ; sun vent ils cm deniandent 
d eeux niCines qui n’en portent point. On regurde 
ces gens-ld d peu pres comine des voleurs. 
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1688. <*Any InnkMa or CuBtome.”-- 
BmtorCs NarrcUivej in ffdkl, v. 53. 

Jnribasso, s. This word, meaning 
‘ an interpreter/ occurs constantly in 
the Diary of Eichard Clocks, of the 
English Factory in Japan, admirably 
edited for the Kakluji; Society by 
Mr, Edward Maunde Thompson (1883). 
The word is really Malayo- Javanese 
juruhahdaa, ’lit. ‘language -master,’ 
yurw being an expert, a master of a craft, 
and hahuaailni Sansk. hhasita, * 8i>eech.’ 

1613, “(Said the Mandarin of Ancao) . . . 

* Captain-major, Auditor, residents, and 
Jernba^as, for tlie space of two days you 
must come Ixjfore me to attend to these 
instructions {comtuhs)^ in order that I may 
write to the AiI}\o ’ . . . 

“ These eominunications being read in the 
Chamber of the city of Macau, before the 
Vereadores, the ]>eople, and the Captain- 
Major then coinnianding in thu said city, 
Jofto Serrfto da Cunlia, they sought hu- a 
]>6rBon who might be charged to reply, such 
as had knt)wlodge and experience of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, 
and finding Lourenco Carvalho ... he 
made the reply in the following form of 
words ‘. . . To this purpose we the Cajj- 
tain-Major, the Auditor, the Vereadores, 
the Padres, and the Juruba^a, assembling 
together and beating our foreheads before 
God . . . JBocarro, jip. 725-7‘2i). 

,, “The foureteenth, I sent M. 
C()ckeH, and my lurebasso to both the 
Kings to entreat them to pr<mide me of a 
dozen Sea-men. in PtirchaSy 
378. 

1615. “ . . . his desire was that, for his 

sake, I would geve over the jmrsute of this 
matter against the sea bongni^ for that yf 
it were followed, of force the said honyao 
must cut his beliie, and then my jurebasBO 
must do the lyke, Unto which his request 
I was content to agree .... — Cocks s 
DLary^ i. 33. 

Jute, s. The fibre (Gunuy-fibre) of 
the bark of Corckonis cap,s’w/am,L.,aiid 
CorcJwrus uliivrins, L., which in the 
last 30 yoai's has become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacituro in Great Britain as 
well as in India. 

“At the last meeting of the Cam- 
bridge I'hilosophical »8ociety, Pro- 
fessor Skeat commented on various 
English words. Jitte, a fibrous sub- 
stance, he explained from the 
Sanskrit juta^ a less usual foiin 
of yafa, meaning 1st, the matted 
hair of an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous 
roots of a tree such as the banyan ; 
3rdly, any fibrous substance.” {Acad- 
emy y Dec. 27th, 1879.) The secondary 


meanings attributed here to joi^a are 
very doubtful. * The term jute appsars 
to have been fii*st used by Dr. Box- 
burgh in a letter dated 1795, in which 
ho drew the attention of the Court of 
Directors to the value of the fibre 
“ called by the natives.” 

The name in fact appears to be 
taken from the vernacular name in 
Orissa. This is stated to be properly 
jhoto, but jhut6 is used bj" the un 
educated, t 

Jutka, s. From Dak. Hind., 
jhafkdy ‘ quick.’ The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in that 
l*residcncy ; a conveyance only to bo 
charactciisod by tlio epithet ra?a- 
shackky though in that respect equalled 
by the Calcutta Cranchie (q.v.). It 
consists of a sort of box with Venetian 
windows, on two wheels, and drawn 
by a miserable pony. It is tmtered by 
a door at the back. See Shigpram, witn 
like meanings. 

Juzail. s. This word jazdil is gene- 
rally applied to the heavy Afghan lifle, 
fired with a forked rest. If it is Arab, 
it must bo the plural of jazlly ‘ big,’ 
used as a substantive. JazV is often 
used for a big, thick thing, so it looks 
probable. See JinjauL 

Jyedad, 6 . V.-M,- jdidad. Territory 
assigned for the suiqiort of trooj)s. 

Jyshe. This term (Ar. Jaishy an 
army, a legion) tvas applied bj' Tippoo 
to his regular iiifantiy, the body of 
which was called the Jaish Kachari 
(see under Cutcherry). 

c. 1782. “About this time the Bar or 
regular infantry, Kutcheri, were called 
the Jysh Kutcheri.”— of Tipn SuHdn, 
by IJusicin AH Klutn Kenmniy p. 32. 

178(>. “At such times as new levies or 
recruits for the Jyshe and Fiadchs are to bo 
entertained, you two and Syed Peer assem- 
bling in Kite hurry are to entertain none 
but proper and eligible men.” — Tippoo' 8 
LetlerSy 250. 


K 

K^ee, s. This is a title of 
Ministers of State used in Nepaul 

• This remark is from a letter of Mr. Buruell’s 
dd. Tanjore, lOtli March, 1S80. 

t beelleportof the Jute Commission by Baku 
Hemchundra Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy, Jauy. 17tU 
1880. 
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and Sikkim. It is no doubt the 
Arabic word (see Cazee). Kaji is 
the pronunciation of this last word in 
various parts of India. 

1848. ‘*Kajee8, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wall, 
mute and motionless as statues .” — Hookers 
Hhndlaitan Journals, ed. 185.5, i. 286. 

1868. “The Durbar (of Nqial) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet en- 
<iuiring the reason.” — Letter from Col. R. 
Latorence, dd. 1st April, regarding persecu- 
tion of R. C. Missions in Tibet. 

1873. 

“ Ho lamas, get ye ready ! 

Ho Kazis clear the way ! 

The chief will ride in all his pride 
To the Rungeet Stream to-day.” 

Wilfrid Heelei!^ A Lay of Modern 
Darjeeling. 

Kalinga, n.p. Sec Kling. 

Kalla-nimmack, s. Hind. Kdla- 
namak, ‘ black salt,’ a common mineral 
drug, used especially in liorse-treat- 
ment. It is muriate of soda, having a 
mixture of oxide of iron, and some 
impurities ( Hoyle ) . 

Kapal, s. KapOl, the Malay word 
for ‘^ip,’ “applied to any squaro- 
rigged vessel, with top and top-gallant 
masts” [Marsden, in Memoirs of a 
Malay Family ^ 57). 

Karcanna, s. Hind, from Pers. 
kdr-khdua, ‘ business -place.’ Wo 
cannot improve upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion : “An office, or place where 
business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applit^d to places where 
mechanical work is performed ; a 
workshoj), a manufactorj’, an arsenal ; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle.” 
The last use seems to be obsolete. 

Kareeta, s. H. from A. kharlta, 
and in India also khallta. The silk bag 
(described by !Mrs. Parkes below) in 
which IS enclosed a letter to or from a 
native noble ; also, by transfer, the 
letter itself. In 2 Kings, v. 23, the 
bag in which Naaman bound the silver 
is kharlt; also in Isaiah iii. 22, the word 
translated ‘ciisping-jDins’ is kharltliriy 
rather ‘purses.’ 

c. 13.50. “The Sherif Ibrahim, sur- 
named the Khi.ntadar, the Master of 
the Royal Paper and Pens, was governor 
of the territory of Hansi and Sarsati.” — 
Ihn Batuta, iii. 337. 

1838. “Her Highness the Baiza Ba’i 


did me the honour to send me a KharltZ, 
that is a letter enclosed in a long bag of 
Kiinkhxoah (see Xinoob), crimson silk bro- 
caded with flowers in gf)ld, contained in 
another of fine muslin : the mouth of the 
bag WM tied with a gold and tasseled cord, 
to which was aj)] tended the great seal of 
her Highness.” — Wandenngs of a Pilgrim 
(Parkes), ii.2.50. 

In the following ])a8sago the thing 
is described (at Constantinople) : 

1673. “ . . . lo Visir itrenant un sachet 
de beau brocard d’or k fleurs, long tout au 
inoins d’une demi aulne et large de cinq on 
six doigts, lie et scelld par le haut avoc une 
inscrintioii qui y estoit attachee, et disant 
que e’estoit une lettre du (rrand Seigneur 
. . , ” — Journal d'Ant. Gallund, ii. 94. 

KarkoUen, s. (see Garacoa). 

1627. “Tliey have Hallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them Karkollen.” 
— Purcluts, Pilgrimage, 606. 

Kauh s. II. Kol, properly, ‘ Time,’ 
then a period, death, and popularly 
the visitation of famine. Under this 
word we rcfid : 

1808. “ Scarcity, and the scourge of ci\dl 

war, embittered the Mahratta nation in 
A. 1). 1804, of whom many emigrants were 
siipiM>rted by the justice and generosity of 
neighbouring powers, and (a large number) 
were relieved in their own ca[)ital by the 
charitable contributions of the English at 
Bombay alone. 'J’his and opening ()f Hos- 
pitals for the sick and starving, within the 
British settlements, were gratefully told to 
the writer afterwards by many Mahratta 
in the heart, and from distant parts, of their 
own country. ” — R. Di'umvumd, Illustrations, 
&c. 

Kaimta, Caunta, s. This word, 
Mahr., aiid Guz. kunthCt, ‘coast or 
margin,’ is used in tho northern part of 
tho Bombay Presidency in composition 
to form several ])opular geographical 
tenns, as Mahi Kdnthd, for a group of 
small states on the banks (d the Mahi 
River ; Hewd-Kantha, south of tho 
above; Shtdhil Kanthd, tho Indus 
Delta, &c. Tlie word is no doubt the 
same which we find in I’tolomy for 
the Gulf of Kachh, \kdv6i koKttos, 
Kruiih-Kot was forjncrly an im- 
l)ortant place in Eastern Kachh, 
and Kdnthi was tlio name of the 
southern coast district (see Ritter, vi. 
1038). 

Kebulee. See Myrobalans. 

Keddah, S. Hind. Khcda {khedm, 

‘ to chase ’). The term used in Bengal 
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for tho enclosure oonstmcted to entrap 
olq)hant8 (see Corral). 


1780-90. ** llie party on the plain below 
have, during this intervaljbeen completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or enclo- 
sure.” — Idvea of the IAitdsay$f iii, 191. 


Again, speakinc^f pearls in the Persian 
Gult, he says, “ Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is great Plenty of what 
th^ call Ketohery, a mmure of all together, 
or Refuse of Rough, Yellow, and Ungual, 
which they sell by Bushels to the Russians.” 
—Itnd. 320. 


1810, “A trap called a Keddah.”— 
WiUiaiMont V, 3f., ii. 436. 

1860, “The custom in Bengal is to con- 
rtruct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 
in the heart of the forest .” — Tennenfs 
Ceyhn^ ii. 342. 

Kedgeree, Kitchery, s. Hind. 

khiclifly a inesM of rice, cooked with 
butter and ddl (aeo Dholl), and 
flavoured with a little apico, shrod 
onion, and tho like ; a common dish 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old precedent is followed, 
as the first quohition shows. 

The word ajipears to have been 
applied metaphoncally to mixtures of 
sundry kinds (see Fryer below), and 
also to mixt jargon or lingua franca. 

In England we find the word is 
often applied to a mess of ro-cooked 
fish, served for breakfast ; but this is 
inaccurate. Fish is frequently eaten 
with kedgeree, but is no part of it. 

c. 1340. **Tho muni* is boiled with 
rice, and then buttered and eaten. This 
is what they call Kifhrl, and on this dish 
they breakfast every day .” — Jbn Batuta. 
iii. 131. 

c. 1443. “ The elephants of the ^mlace 

are fed ujwn Kitohri.” — Ahdwn'azzdk, in 
India in XV, Cent.^ 27. 

c. 1475. Horses are fed on iiease ; also 
on Kiohiris, boiled with sugar and oil ; 
early in the morning they get s/uWicniro” (?). 
— Athan, Nikitin^ in do., p. 10. 

The following recipe for Kedgeree is 
by Abu’l Fazl I 

c. 1590. “ Khichri, Rice, split diO, and 
ghif 6 ser each ; ^ acr salt ; this gives 7 
dishes.” — Ain, i, p. 69. 

1(548. “ Tlieir daily gains are very small, 
.... and with these they fill their hungry 
bellies with a t^rtainfood called Kitserye.” 
— Van Twiet, 57. 

1653. “ Kioheri est vno sorte de legume 
dont les Indien» se nourissent ordinaire- 
iae,ni,'*-^I>elaBouJiaye’-l€‘Gouz, 545, ed. 1657. 

1672. Baldaeus 'has Kitsery, Tavernier 
duioheri. 

1673. “The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of weat Variety or Cost, their 
delightfullest Food being only Cntokerry, 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together, 
and boiled in Butter, with which they grow 
fat.”--i^er, 81. 


^ FideMooBg. 


1727. “ Some Doll and Rice, being min- 
gled together and boiled, make Kitoaeree, 
the common Food of the Country. They 
eat it with Butter and Atchar.” — A. Ham. 
i. 161. 

17.50-60. “ Kitcharee is onlyrice stewed, 
with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and is 
generally eaten with salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of varicuis sorts, to which they give 
the general name of kte/wtr.” — Grose, IM. 

1880. A correspondent of the Indian 
Mirror, writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a curious feature 
in the i>roceedings : — “There are tw'o tre- 
mendous copper pots, one of which is said 
to contain about eighty maunds of rice and 
the other forty maunds. To fill these pots 
with rice, sugar, and dried fruits retjuires a 
round sum of money, and it is only the rich 
w'ho can afford to do so. This year His 
Highness the Nawab of Tonk paid Rs. 
3,(w to fill up the j)ot8 After the 

I K)ts filled with khichri had been inspected 
)y the Nawab, who was accompanied by the 
('ommissioner of Ajmere and several Civil 
Officers, the distribution, or more properly 
the plunder, of khichri commenced, and men 
well wrai)ped up with clothes, stuffed with 
cotton, were seen leaping down into the 
boiling pot to secure their share of the 
booty.” — Pioivem' Mail, July 8th. 

Kedgeree, n.j). Khijirl, or Kijart, 
a village and police station on the low 
lands near the mouth of the Hoogly, 
on the west bank, and 68 miles below 
Calcutta. It was formerly well known 
as a usual anchorage of the larger 
Indiamen. 

1683. “ This morning early we weighed 
anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
little wind, got no further than tho Point of 
Kegaria Island.” — Hedges, Jan. 26. 

1684. “ Sign>^ Nicolo Pareres, a Portu- 

gal! Merchant, assured me their whole 
community had wrott y« Vice King of 
Goa .... to send them 2 or 3 Frigates 
with .... Soldiers to possess themselves 
of ye Islands of Kegeria and IngelleeJ *^ — 
Hedges, Dec. 17. 

1727. “It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also Ingcllie and Kidgerie, two neigh- 
bouring Islands on the West Side of the 
Mouth of the Ganges.” — A. Ham. vL 2. 
See Hidgelee. 

Kedgeree-pot, s. A vulgar ex- 
pression for a round pipkin such as is 
m common Indian use, both for 
holding water and for cooking pur-, 
poses. See Chatty. 
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1811. **A8 a memorial of such mis- 
fortunes they plant in the earth an oar 
bearinga eudg^eri, or earthen pot .” — SolviniSt 
Les HindouSf iii. 

1830. “ Some natives were, in readiness 
with a small raft of Xedgeree-pots, on which 
the palkee was to be ferried over.” — 3/m. 
CoL Mountain^ 110. 

Kennery, n.p. The site of a famous 
and very extensive group of cave- 
temples on the Island of Salsette, near 
Bombay, properly KdnherL 

1602. ‘ * Holding some conversation with 

certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, .... one of them, who 
alleged himself to bo more than 120 years 
old, and who spoke Portuguese very well, and 
read and wrote it, and was continually read- 
ing the Fhs Sanctor um, and the Lives of the 
Saints, assured me that without doubt the 
work of the Pagoda of Ganari was made 
under the orders of the father of fiaint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam con- 
verted to the Faith of Christ 

Gouto, VII. iii. cap. 10. 

1673. “ Next Mom l>efore Break of Day 

we directed our Steps to the anciently fam’d, 
but now ruin’d City of Ganorein .... all 
cut out of a Rock, &c.” — Fryer, 71-72. 

1825. “ The principal curiosities of 

Salsette are the cave temples of 

Kexmery. These arc certainly in every wav 
remarkable, from their number, their 
beautiful situation, their elaborate carving, 
and their marked connection with Buddh 
and his religion.” — Hebei'', ii. 130. 

Kerseymere, S. This is an English 
draper’s term, and not Anglo-Indian. 
But it is. through fonns like cemimere 
(also in English use), a corruption of 
cashmere, though the corruption has 
been shaped by the previously-existing 
English word kersey, for a kind of 
woollen cloth, as if kersey were one 
kind and kerseymere another, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2d ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus: cloth, G. (y'.e., French) 

carizS” The only word like the last 
given by Littre is ‘ ‘ Cabisil, sorto de 
canevas” .... This does not apply 
to kersey, which appears to bo repre- 
sented by “ Creseau — Termo do 
Commerce; etoffe de laine croisee ^ 
deux envcrs ; etym. croiser.” Both 
words are probably connected with 
croiser or with carre» Planche indeed 
(whose etymologies are generally 
worthless) says: “made originally at 
Kersey, in Suffolk, whence its name.” 
And he adds, equal to the occasion, 
“ Kerseymere, so named from the 
position of the original factory on the 


mere, or water which runs through the 
village of Kersey” (I) 

Mr. Skeat, however, we see, thinks 
that Kersey, in Suffolk, is perhaps the 
origin of the word Kersey. 

1495. “Item the xv day of Febniar, 
bocht fra Jhouiie Andersoun x ellia of 
quhit Garesay, to be tua coitia, aiie to the 
King, and ane to the Lard of B.algony ; 
price of ellne vjs. ; summa .... iij. /{.” — 
Aci'is. of the Ld. H. Treasurer of ^cotlatul. 
1877, p. 225. 

1583. “ I think cloth, Kerseys and tinne 
have never bene here at so lowe prices as 
they ar(i now.”— J/r. JoJui Newton, from 
Babylon (i.r. Bagdad) 20 July, in Hakl. 378. 

1603. “I had as lief be a list of an 
English kersey, as bo jul’d as thou art 
pil’d, for a French velvet.” — Measure for 
Measure, i. 2. 

1625. “ Ordanet the theaaurer to tak aff 
to ilk ane of the ofiiceris and to the drummer 
and pyi»er, ilk ane of thame, fyve pine of 
reid Kairsie claithe .”— jfrom Feeds, 
of Glasyoxc, ]H7(>, p. 347. 

1626. In a contract between the I’actor 

of the King of I’ersia and a Dutch “()pj>er 
Koopman” for goods we find : “2000 

Persian ells of Carsay at 1 eoeri Vi) the 
cM.'^'—Vahntijn. v. 295. 

1784. ‘ ‘ For sale — siq »erfine Cialn brics and 
edgings. . . scarlet and blue Kassimeres.” 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 47. 

c. 1880 (no date given). ^ “Kerseymere. 
Cajisimere. A finer description of kersey 
. . . (then follows the absurd etymology 
as given by Blanche). . . . It is principally 
a manufacture of the; west of England, and 
except in being tweeled («?r) and of narrow 
width it in no res]:>ect differs from suiierfine 
cloth.” — JMiper's JJicty. s. v. 

Khadir? II. KhOdar; the re- 
cent alluvial bordering a large river. 
See under Bang^. 

Khakee, S. or adj. Hind, khdld, 
‘dusty, or dust-coloured,’ from Bers. 
khdk, ‘ earth,’ or ‘ dust; ’ applied to a 
kind of light drab or chocolate-coloured 
cloth. This was the colour of the 
unifonn worn by some of the Pun- 
jab regiments at the siege of Dehli, 
and became very popular in the army 
generally during the campaigns of 
1857-58, being adopted as a conve- 
nient material by many other corps. 
The original khakee was a stout cotton 
cloth, but the colour was also used in 
broadcloth. It is said that it is about 
to be introduced into the army 
generally. 

1878. “The Amir, we may mention 
wore a khald suit, edged with gold, and 
the well-known Herati cap.”— Review, 
I Nov. 30, 683. 
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Khalsa. H. from Ar. khdl^a (pro- 
perly ‘pure, genuine.* It has 

various technical meanings, but, as we 
introduce the word, it is applied by the 
Sikhs to their community and church 
(so to call it) collectively. 

1783. “ The Slcgues Haliite each other by 

the expression Wah. without any in- 

clination of the Ixsly, or motion of the 
hand. The (Tovernment at lar^je, and 
their armies, are denominated Xhalsa, and 
Xhaliajee.” — Fornter^H Jour/tef/y ed. 1808, 
i. 307. 

1881. 

“And all the PunjaV) knows me, for iny 
father’s name was known 
In the days of the con((nerinfr Khalsa, 
when I was a boy half jj^rown.” 

AiUtr S'nujh lofiultin^ by»SWar, 
in an Indian paper, name and 
date lost. 

Khan, s. a. Turki through Pers. 
Khan, Originally this was a title, 
equivalent to Lord or Prince, used 
among the Mongol and Turk iiomade 
hordes. Besides this sense, and an aj>- 
plication to various other chiefs or 
nobles, it has sin(H> become in l^ersia, 
and still more in Afghanistan, a sort of 
vague title like ‘ ‘ Escp ,” whilst in India 
it has become a coiriinon aflix to, or in 
fact part of, the name of Hindustanis 
out of every rank, ])roi)erly, however, 
of those claiming a Patban descent. 
The tendency of swcdling titles is 
always thus to degeiu'ratc!, and when 
the value of Khln had sunk, a new 
form, Khun-khduO)} {Khan, of Khans) 
was devised at the (>)urt of Dehli, and 
applied to one of the high officers of 
state. 

b. Pers. khOn. A public building 
for the accommodation of travollera, a 
caravanserai. 

Khanna, Connah, s. This 
term (Pers. khamty ‘ a house, a com- 
partment, a])artiriont, department, 
receptacle,* etc.) is used almost ad 
Uhitwni in India in composition, some- 
times with most incongruous words, as 
hobachee (for hawarcht) connah, ‘ cook- 
house,* buggy-connah, ‘buggy% or 
coach-house,’ bottle-khanna, tosha- 
khana (q.v.)^ &c., &c. 

1784. “The house, cook-room, bottle- 
ooxuiah, godown &c., are all pucka built.’’ — 
In tSeton-KarVy i. 41. 

Khansama; sec Consumah. 

KhfLTimn . s. Turki, through Pers. j 


khdnum and khanimy a lady of rank ; 
the feminine of the title Trb&u , q.v. 

1404. “. . . la mayor delles avia nobre 
Cafton, que quiere dezir Reyna, o SefLora 
grande .” — ClavijOy f. 52 v. 

liK)5.^ “ The greatest of the Begs of the 
Sagharichi was then Shir Haji Bcff, whose 
daughter, Ais-doulct Befnan, Yunis Khan 
married. . . . The Khan had three daugh< 
t(irs by Ais-doulet Be^m. . . .^The second 
daughter, KullOk Nigar Khanum, was 
my mother. . . . Five months after the 
taking of Kabul she departed to God’s 
mercy, in the year 911 ” (1505). — Bald', 

p. 12. 

1619. “ The King's ladies, when they 
are not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only concubines 
or girls of the Palace, are not called Ijeffuniy 
which is a title of rpiecns and princesses,, 
but oidy canum, a title given in Persia to- 
all noble ladies.’’ — P. della Valley ii. 13. 

Khass, Kauss, &c., adj. Hind, 

from Arab. /:/ u 7.5.5, ‘ special, particular, 
Royal.’ It has many particuilar 
a])j)lications, one of the most common 
b(*ing tf> (‘states retained in the hands 
of government, which are said to ho 
hold khdsx. The khdss-muhal again, 
ill a native house, is the women’s 
apartmemt. 

Many years ago, a white-bearded 
khrium)nun (see Consuma), in the ser- 
vice of one of the 5 ])resent wiiters, in- 
dulging in reminiscences of the days 
when ho had been attached to Lord 
Lake's camp, in tht^ beginning of this 
century, extolled the sahibs of those 
tim(\s above their successors, observing 
(in his native Hindustani) : “In those 
days 1 think tho Sahibs all came from 
Loiuhm khass ; now a groat lot of 
fyi rer2Kfohrahis (‘-ome to the countiy ! ” 

There wore in the Palaces of tho 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
I’rin(;es of India always two Halls of 
Audience, or Durbar, the Dewdn-i-^ Am, 
or Hall of tho Public, and the DewOn- 
i-Khdss, tho Special or Royal Hall, for 
those who had the entree, as we say. 

In the Indian Voeabulary, 1788, tho 
word is written (Joss. 

Khasya, n.p. A name applied to 
the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Ilim^aj^a, between Nepal 
and the Ganges, i.e., in the British 
Districts of Kumaim and Garhwal, 
and tho native state of Garhwal. The 
Khasyas are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substan- 
tially Hindu also in blood ; though in 
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their aspect there is some slight sug- 
ge^on of that of their Tibetan 
neighbours. There can be no ground 
for supposing them to be connected 
with the Mongoloid nation of Kasias 
(see Gossyas) in the mountains south 
of Assam. 

1799. “The Vakeel of the rajjlh of 
Comanh (i.e. Kumaiin) or Alniora, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the greater 
art of the zemindars of that country are 
'hasas. . . . They are certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as 
such in the Institutes of Menc ; and their 
great ancestor C’haha or CViiasya is men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon, under the name 
of Cassius. He is supposed to have lived 
l>efore the Plood, and to have given his 
name to the mountains he seized upon.” ~ 
WiJford (Wilfordizing !) in As. lies. vi. 
456. 

1824. “ The Khasya nation pretend to 

be all Rajj)oots of the highest caste . . . . 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger . . . They are 
a modest, gentle respectful people, honest 
in their dealings.” — Haher, i. 264. 

Khelati n.p. The capital of the 
Bilflch state upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State itself. The name is in fact the 
Ar.JaZ’a, ‘a fort.’ See under Killadar 
The terminal t of the Arabic word 
(written kaVat) has for many cen- 
turies been pronounc.ed only when the 
word is the first half of a compound 

name meaning ‘ Castle of .’ No 

doubt this was the case with the Bi- 
liich ca]ntal, though in its case the 
second part has been entirely dro]>t 
out of use. KhcJdt (Kal’at) -i-Ghifjl 
is an example where the second part 
remains, though sometimes dropt. 

Khiraj S. Ar. kharCij (usually pron. 
in India khirdj), is ])ropcrly a tribute 
levied by a Musulman lord upon con- 
quered unbelievers, also land-tax ; in 
India it is almost always used for the 
land-revenue paid to Government ; 
whence a common expression (also 
Arabic) la khiraj, treated as one word, 
l(ikldr<y\ ‘rent-free.’ 

1784. *' . . . ISGbeegahs, 18 of which are 

Lackherage land, or land paying no rent.” 
— In Seton-Karr^ i. 49. 

Khoa, B. Beng. khoCtf a kind of 
concrete, of brokem brick, lime, &c., 
used for floors and terrace-roofs. 

Khoti, s. The holder of a peculiar 
tenure in the Bombay Presidency ; see 
Supplt, 
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Khubber, s. Ar. Pers. Hind. 
khahaVy ‘ news,’ and especially os a 
sporting term, nows of game, e.g, 
“ There is pucka (q.v.) khubber of 
a tiger this moruing.” 

1878. “ Khabar of innumerable black 
imrtridgea had been received.”— Z/fr in the 
MofimiU i. 159. 

1879. “ He will not tell me what khab- 

bar has been received.”—* Vanitif FairJ 
Nov. 29, p. 299. ' ’ 

Khudd, Kudd, s. Tliis is iippar- 
ently a tomi peculiar to the Ilinifdaya, 
khudd, meaning a precipitous hill-side, 
also a deep valley. It is not in the 
dictionaries, but is probably allied to 
the Hind, khdt, ‘ a pit,’ Dakh. Hind. 
khaddu. 

The word is in constant Anglo- 
Indian colloquial use at Simla and 
other Ilimfilayan stations. 

1837. “The steeps about Mussoori are 
so very perjiendicular in many places, that 
a person f)f tlie strongest lUM’ve would 
scarcely be able to look over the edge of the 
narrow footpath into the Khud, without a 
shudder.” — Tldam, First Impressimis, ii. 
146. 

1838. “On my arrival T f«>und one of 
the noim^s at the estate had been killed by 
a fail over the precipin^, whim bringing up 
water from the khxid.''--Wa)}((triiujH of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 

1879. “ Tins connnan(ler-in-(hief ... is 
perhaps alive now because Ins horse so 
judiciously chose the sjiot on which sud- 
denly to swerve round that its hind hoofs 
were only half over the chud” [sir).— Times 
letter from Simla, Aug. 15. 

Khut^t, s. This is a native slang 
term in \Vestem India for a prevalent 
system of intrigue and c.oiTuption. 
The general meaning of khutjnit in 
Hind, and Mahr. is rather ‘ wrangling ’ 
and ‘ wony,’ but it is in the foimcr 
sense that the word Ix'c.ame famous 
(1850-1854) in eonse(juenco of Sir 
James Outram’s struggl(?s with the 
rascality, during his tenures of the Ko- 
sidency of Baroda. 

Khuttry, Khettry, s. H. Khatn ; 
Sansk. Kshotrigu. The second, or 
militaI^^ caste,' in th(j theoretical or 
fourfold division of the nin{lus. 

The Xarpiaioi whom Ptolemy locates 
apparently towards Eajpulaiia arc pro- 
bably Kshafriijas. 

1638. “ Les habitans ..... sont la 

jduspart fini/tavs et Ketteris, tisserans, 
tcinturiers, et autres ouuriers en cotoii.” 
— Mandvlslo, ed. 1659, 130, 
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1720. “The second generation in rank 
among these heathen is that of theSettre*at.** 
— Val^ijny Chorum, t 87. 

1782. * ‘ The Chittery occasionally betakes 
himself to traffic, and the Sooder has be- 
come the inheritor of j)rincii)alities.’* — O. 
Forster's Journey ^ ed. 1808, i. 04. 

1886. “The Banians are the mercantile 
caste of the original Hindoos .... They 
call themselves Shudderies, which signifies 
innocent or harmless,” (!)—/SVr7i. 

Million of FactSf 822. 

Kil, ». Pitch or bitiiinen. Tam. 
and Mul. kU, Ar. Kr, ]*ers. klr and kif. 

c. 1330. “In Persia .are some springs, from 
•which flows a kind of ])itch which is called 
kic (read kir) {pix dieo ftcu with 

which they smear the skins in which wine 
is carried and stored.” — Friar Jordan iiSf i 
p. 10. I 

c. 15G0. “These arff j^itched with a | 
liitumen w'hich they call quil, which is 
like iiitch.” — Correa ^ Jlak. fcstjc. 240. 

Killadar, h. Pers.-Hiud. kiVadCir^ 
from Ar. kaVa, ‘ a fort.’ The com- 
mandant of a fort, caHtlo, or ^yarrison. 
Tho Arab. kaVa is always in India 
pronounced kiVa, And it is ]> 08 siblo 
that in the first quotation Ibn Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it as from l^orsian kiUdy ‘ a 
key.’ 

c. 1340. “. . . . Kadhi Khan, Sadr-al- 
Jihan, who became the chief t)f the Amirs, 
and had tho title of Kallt-dar, i.e. Keeper of 
tho keys of the Palace. This officer was 
accustomed to jiass every night at the 
Sultan’s door, with the body-guard .” — Ibn 
Bat. iii. I'.KJ. 

1757. “The fugitive garrison .... re- j 
turned with TtOO ni(»re, sent by the Kellidar 
of Vandiwash.”— Omr(ed. ite), ii. 217. 

1817. “ The following were, tho terms. . . 
that Arid should be resb u’cd biits former 
govenior or Killedar."- Md(^ iii. 340. 

1829, “ Among the prisoners captured 
in the Fort of Hattrass, seareh was made 
by us for the Keeledar." — Mem. of John. 
iShippy ii. 210. 

Killa-kote, s.ph A combination 
of Arabo-l^ersian and Hindi words for 
a fort {kil'\i for hiVa. and kot) used 
in Western India to implj^ the whole 
of the fortifications of a torritor 5 \ (B. 
Brnrumond.) 

Killut, Killant, &C., s. Ar.-Hind. 

I'lnVat A dross of honour presented 
by a superior on ceremonial occasions ; 
but the meaning is often extended to 
the whole of a ceremonial present of 
that nature, of whatever it may. consist, i 


Tho word has in Russian been de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
which forms the most common dress 
in Turkestan, called generally by 
Schuyler ‘a dressing-govm ’ (6erm. 
SeJda frock). See Fmehny Wohja Bid- 
gareriy p. 43. 


1411. “ Several days passed in sumptu- 
ous feasts. Kkil’ats and girdles of royal 
magnificence were distributed.” — Ahduraz- 
zdk, in Not. et Ext.., xiv. 209. 

1673. “ Sir George Oxenden held it . . . 
He defended himself and the Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw 
(q.v.), a Robe of Honour from Head to I^ot, 
offered him from the Great Mogul.'' — Fryer, 
87. 


1676. “ This is the Wardrobe, where the 

! Royal Garments arekcqit; and from whence 
I the King seiifls for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, when he would honour 
any Stranger . . .” — Tarernier, E. T., ii. 
40. 

1774. “ A flowered satin g«)wn was 

brought me, and 1 was dressed in it as a 
khilat.” — Bjf/le in Markham's Tibet, 25. 

1786. “ And he the said WaiTen Hast- 

ings did send kellauts, or robes of lionour 
(the most public and distinguished mode of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
said ministers in testimony of liis approba- 
tion of their services.’* — Artieles of Charge 
against Hastings, in Burke's Works, vii. 25. 

1809. “ On j)aying a visit to any Asiatic 
Prince, an inferior receives fi-orri him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
khelaut, a robe, a turban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of jewels to go round 
the neck.”— Xc/. Valenti a, i. 99. 


1813. “ On examining the khelauts . . . 
from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindin, 
tlie serpeych (q.v.) . . . presented to Sir 
(’harles Malet, was found to be composed 
of false stones.”— Xbric.-?, Or. Mem., iii. 50. 


Kincob, s. Gold brocade. Pors.- 
Iliiid. k'imkJiuTih. The English is per- 
haps from the Gujarati, as in that lan- 
guage tho last syllable is short. 

This word has been twice imported 
from the East. Eor it is only another 
fonnof the medieval name of an Eastern 
damask or brocade, cammocca. This 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic fonns kamkhd or klmkhwd, 
‘ damasked silk,’ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
E. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be- 
tween kamkhO, ‘ damask silk of one 
colour,’ and kinikha, ‘ damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, ac- 
cording to Dozv, quoting Hoffmann, 
is oi-i^inally a Chinese word kinikha ; 
ill which doubtless kin, ‘ gold,’ is the 
first element. Kim is tiie IHihkien 
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form of this word ; qu. him-lioa^ ‘ gold- 
flower ’ ? 

We have seen himkhwab derived 
from Pers. ham^khwdh, ‘ less sleep,* 
because such cloth is rough and pre- 
vents sleep ! This is a tjqie of many 
etymologies. 

Ducange appears to think the word 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moguette ) ; but if so the application of 
the tei*m must have degenerab'd in 
England. (See in Draper’s Dicty. 
mochado, the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

e. 1300. “ Ilaijbf yap €vSaifiovovyTot, teat tov 

irarcpa bet trvvevBaiiiovelv' Kara ttji/ vfj.vovfiei'Vjv 
aiTiTTeXapywcriv. ’Eff^ra mivov^i) ircirop<J>u>« fiv 
KafJixauri ll«p<rutv yAojTTa, Spa<ruii'€v l<r0t,ov 
iinktuca fiiv oi/Bi p.apfiapii\v o'iav 'EAetnj e^vtjiatvtVy 
aAA* rftptiBri Koi iroixiAiji'.” — Letter of Thco~ 
’dorm the Hyrtacenian to Lncite»y Protoiiotary 
.and Proto vestiary of the Trapezuntians. 
In Notkes ct Extraita, vi. 381 

1330. ** Their clothes are of Tartary 

•cloth, and camocas, and other rich staffs, 
ofttinies adorned with gold and silver and 
j^recions stones.” — Book of the Estate of the 
Omit Kaan. In Cathat/y 240. 

c. 1340. “Yon may reckon also that in 
Cathay yon get three or three and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammooca) for a 
4tommo.” — Pcf/ohUiy ih. 205. 

(?) “ In kirtle of Cammaka am I clad.” 

Coventry Mystery y j). 72. From 
Planche's Diet, of Costmnx, 

1342. “ The King of China had sent to 

the Snltan 100 slaves of both sexes, for 500 
pieces of kamklia, of which 100 were made in 
the City of ZaitHn. . , .” — Ihn BatutUy iv. 1. 

c. 1375. “ Thei setten this Ydole upon 

a Chare with gret reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of Cold, of riche (dothes of 
Tartarye, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes.” — i<ir John MawidcvilL ed. 1800, 
p. 175. 

1404. “ . . . . e qnando se del qnisieron 

paitir los Embajadores, fizo vestir al dich<» 
iluy Gonzalez una ropa de camocan, e diole 
un sombrero, e dixole, ejne ariuello tomase 
en seilal del amor qne el Tamnrbec tenia al 
Seiior liey .” — Clavijoy § Ixxxviii. 

1411. “We have sent an ambassador 
who carries you from ns kiiiikli&.” — Letter 
from Emp. of China to Shah Rukh, in Not, 
et Ext.y xiv. 214. 

1474. “ And the King gave a signe to 
him that way ted, comaun (ung him to give 
to the dauncer a ijeece of Camooato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it a^ut the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women : and nseing certain wordes in 
praiseng the King, threwe it before the 
mynstrells.” — Josafa Barfjaroy Travels in 
Persiay E. T., Hak, Soc.y p. 62. 

1688. y Kaiiovxaty Xafiovxaty PannU8 
sericus, sive ex bombyce confectus, et more 


Damasceno contextus, Italis DamasrOy noH- 
tns oliin Camocas, de qnil voce dixiinus in 
Gloss. Mediw Latinit. hodie etiainnuni 
Moeade.^* This is followed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Greek MSS.— Z)w 
Cawjey Gloss, Med, et Inf. GraeritatiSy s. v. 

1712. In the Si)ectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an “Isalxilla- 
coloured Xinoob gown, flowered with green 
and gold.”— Cited in MaleolnVs Anecdotes of 
MannxrSy &c., 1808, p. 421>. 

1733. “ Dieser mal waren von Seiten des 
Brautigams ein Stiick rother Kamka . . , 
und eine rothe Pferdehaut ; von vSeiteu 
der Braut aber ein Stiick violet Kamka 
u. s. w . — Gvieliiiy Reise durch Siherkny i. 
137-138. 

1786. “ . . . . but not until the nabob’s 

mother aforesaid had engaged to j)ay for the 
said change of prison, a sum of £10.000 . . . 
and that she would ransack the zenanah 
... for Kincobs, muslins, cloths, &c. &c., 

See ” — Articles of Charge against 

Hasiingsy in Burke's WorkSy 1852, vii. 23. 

1809. “ Twenty trays of shawls, kheen- 

kaubs .... were tendered to me.” — Lei. 
Valentkiy i. 117. 

1829. “Tired of this service we t<Hik 
I)osHession of the town of Muttra, ilriving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder 
— shawls, silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
&c.” — Mem. of John l^hij>jty i. 124. 

Kin^-CrOW, A glossy black bird, 
otherwise called Drongo shrike, about 
as large as a small pigeon, with a long 
forked tail, Diernrus macrocercnSyYii^W- 
lot, found all over India. ‘ ‘ It porches 
generally on some bare branch, whenco 
it can have a good look-out, or the 
top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills.” {Jerdvn.) 

1883. “ . . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 

I originality and force of character 

He does iiot come into the house, the tele- 
grajdi wire suits him better. Perched on it 
he can see what is going on ... . drops, 
beak foremost, on the back of the kite 
j . . . . spies a bee-eater cai)turing a goodly 
moth, and after a hot chase, forces it to 
deliver up its booty. . . .” — The Tribes on 
My Frontier y 143. 

Kiosque, s. From the Turki and 
Pers. kiishk or kushk, a ])jn’ilion, a villa, 

I &c. This word is not Anglo-Indian, 
nor is it now a wt>i’il, w(i think, at 
all common in modern native use. 

c. 1350. “When he was returned from his 
expedition, and drawing near to the cajutal, 
he ordered his son b) build him a palace, or 
as these iieople call it a kuihk, by the side 
of a river which runs at that place, which is 
I called AfghanpQr .” — Ibn Batata, iii. 212. 

1623. “There is (in the garden) running 
B B 
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ivmter which mrneii from the entrance of a 
great kUiok, or covered place^ where one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the cpu^en over a ^eat pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garaen, 
00 that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the imblic use of the city.” — P. della 
ValU, L m 

Xirbee, s. Ilind. (karhl or kirhi). 
The stalks of jawar (soo Jowaur), 
used os food for cattle. 

Xishni, n.p. The largest of the 
islands in the I’orsian Gulf, cjillod by 
the Portuguese Queixoine and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kiahmish. It is now more popularly 
called Jazlrat-al-piioilay in Pors, Jaz. 
daruz^ ‘the Long Island’ (like the 
Lowes), and th(} name of ICishui is con- 
fined to the chief town, at the eastern 
extremity, where still remains the old 
Portuguese fort taken in 16‘22, before 
which William llaffin the Navigab)r 
fell. But the oldest name is the still 
not quite extinct linikht^ which closely 
preserves the Greek Oaracta. 

B.0, 325. “And setting HaiWfrom Har- 
mozuia), in a run of 300 stadia they ]>aHHed 
a desert and bushy island, and nioored be- 
side another island which was large and 
inhabited. The small desert island was 
called Organa ♦ ; and the one at which they 
anchored *Oapa«Ta, j dan ted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.” — 
Arrian f Votfogc of Nearchua, ch. xxxvii. 

1538. “. ... BO I hasted with him in 

the comjMiny of divers merchants for to 
g(» from Babylon (orig. Bahfilonia) to 
vaixem, whence he carried me to Ormuz. . .” 
— P. M. Pinto^ chap. vi. (Cot/an^ p. 9). 

la^. “ Finally, like a timorous and de- 
apairing man .... he detennined to leave 
the city (Onnuz) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Queixoxne. That island is 
close t() tho mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of C)rm\iz at 3 leagues distance.” 
— JJanw, III. vii. 4. 

1554. “ Then we dejmrted to the Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, i.e. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intelligence.”— 

U/f , r>7. 

1673. “The next morning we had 
bro^ht Loft on the left hand of the Island 
of Aismash, leaving a woody Island un- 
inhabited between Kismaah and the Main. 
—Frpevj 320. 

1817. 

, Vases filled with Kiahmee’s golden 
wine \ 

And the red weepings of the Shwaz 
vine.” — Mokanna, | 


* No duuht (krun, afterwards the site of 

Horiuuz. 


1821. “ We are to keep a small force at 
Kiihmi, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of maritime war, when- 
ever any symptoms of piracy reappear.” — 
Flphinstone in Life, ii. l2l. 

Bee also Basiadore, supra, and Suppt. 

Xishmish, S. Pers. Small stoneless 
raisins imported from Persia. Per- 
haps so called from the island just 
spoken of. Its vinos are mentioned 
by Arrian, and by T. Moore! (see 
under Kishin). • 

1673. “ We refreshed ourselves an entire 

Day at (rcrom^ where a small White Grjme, 
without any Stone, was an excellent Cor- 
dial . . . they are called Kismas Grains, 
and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grow.” — Fryer ^ 242, 

1711. “ I could never meet with any of 

the Kishxnishes before they were turned. 
These are Kaisins, a size less than our 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones.” — Lockper^ 233. 

1883. “ Kishmish, a delicious grape, of 

white elongated shai)e, also small and very 
sweet, both eaten and used for wine- 
making. When dried this is the Sultana 
raisin. . . .” — WiJU^ Modern Pernay 171. 

Kissmiss, s. Native servant’s word 
for ('’hristmas. But that festival is 
usually styled BarCt diiiy ‘tho great 
day.’ 

Kist, s. Arab, kist Tho yearly^ 
land revenue in India is paid by in- 
stalments which fall due at different 
]ieriods in different parts of tho coun- 
try ; each such instalment is called a< 
1 kist^ or (luota. 

1809. “Force was always requisite to* 
make him pay his Kists or tribute.”— 
Valcntia, i. 317. 

1810. “The heavy Kists or collectioiisF 
of Bengal are from August to September.”" 
— WilliainaoHi V. Af., ii. 498. 

1817. “ ‘ So desperate a malady,’ saidi 

the President, ‘ requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And I have no* 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there? 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, but 
by removiii}' the original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which are pledged for the 
security of tho Kists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management .’” — Millt vi, 
55. 

Xitmutgax, S. Hind. Khidmatgaff 
from Ar. Pers. hhidmaty ‘ service,’ 
therefore ‘ one rendering ser^dce.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is peculiar to the 
Bengal Pi*esidency, where the word is 
habitually appli^ to a Musulman 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
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table, under the Kh&mam&n if there is 
one. 

Kiamutgar is a vulgarism, now per- 
haps obsolete. The word is spelt by 
Hadley in his Grammar (see under 
Xoora) hkuzmutgdr. 

In the word khidmat^ as in hhiVai (see 
ZiUut) the terminal t in uninflected 
Arabic has long been di’opt, though 
retained in the form in which these 
words have got into foreign tongues. 

1769. The wages of a Khedmutgar ap- 
pear as 3 Eupees a month. — In Long^ p. 182. 

1766, ** . . . they were taken into the 
service of So^iJoJi Ihwlah^ as immediate 
attendants on his person ; Hodjee in capacity 
of his first Kistmu^ar (or valet).” — Holwellf 
Hist. Events^ &c., i. 60. 


sun.* Also iirasole occurs in ScoVs 
Discourse of Java^ quoted below from 
Purchas. 

See also Huhius (Coll, of Voyages, 
in German, 1602), i. 27. 

^ 1588. “ The j)resent was fortie peeccs of 
silke ... a litter chaire and guilt, and 
two^tasoles of silke. Mendoza, 

1605. “ , . . Before the sliewes came, 

the King was brought out vpon a man’s 
shoulders, bestriding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich t3rraBoles carried (nierand round 
about him.” — E. Scot, in Pnrr/ias, i. 181. 

1611. “Of KittaBOles of State for to 
shaddow him, there bee twentie” (in the 
Treasury of Akbar ). — Hawkins in Purchas, 
i. 21.5. 


1784. “ The Bearer .... iierceiving a 

quantity of blood, called to the 

Hookaburdar and a Kistmutgar.” — In 
Seton-Kai'r, i. 13. 

1810. “The Khedmutgar, or ^ he is 
often termed, the KisniuUjar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
is to ... . wait at table.” — Williamson, 
V. M., i. 212. 

c. 1810. “ The Kitmutgaur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harvest, though in no 
very large way, of the ‘ Tazee Willaui * or 
white peoide.” — Mrs. Sherwood, Autohiog. 
283. 

The phrfLse in italics stands for tdzl Wild- 
yatl (see Bilayut), “fresh or green Euro- 
peans ’’—grimnB (q. V.). 

1813. “We .... saw nothing remark- 
able on the way but a Khidmutgar of 
Chimnagie Appa, who was rolling from 
Poona to Punderpoor, in performance of a 
vow which he made for a child. He had 
been a month at it, and has become so 
expert that he went on smoothly and with- 
out pausing, and kept rolling evenly along 
the middle of the road, over stones and 
everything. He travelled at the rate of 
two coss a day.” — Elphinstone, in Life, 
1. 257*8. 

1878. “We had each our own 

Xitmutgar r»r table servant. It is the 
custom in India for each person to have his 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
take him with him to wait behind his chair.” 
— Life in the Mofassil. i. 32. 

Xittysql, Kitsol, s. This word 
surviv^till lately in the Indian Tariff, 
but it is otherwise long obsolete. It 
was formerly in common use for 
* ^ umbrella,’ and especially for the 
kind, made of bamboo and paper, im- 
port^ from China, such as the English 
&8hion of to-day (1878) has adon^ 
to screen fire-places in summer. The 
word is Portuguese, guita^sol, ‘bar- 


1615. “ The China Capt., Andrea Pittis, 
retorned from Langasaque and brouglit mo 
a present from his brotlier, viz., 1 faire 
KitOBoU . . .” — Cocks, i. 28. 

1648. “. . . above his head was Imrne 

two Kippe-BoloB, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Pajier. —Fan Twist, 51. 

1673. “ Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of several Countries for 
U mbrelloes) . Fiv/rr, 160. 

1687. “They (the Aldermen of Madras) 
may be allowed to have Xettysols over 
them .” — Letkr of Court of Directors, in 
WMer, i. 200. 


1690. “nomen . . . \ulgo effertur Pe- 
ritsol . . , aliciuando paulo aliter scribitur 
. . . et utrunuiue rectius prorumtiaudum 
est Parcsol vel i)otius Parasol cujus signifi- 
catio Appellativa est, i. q. Quittesol seu 
une OmbrcHc, (lua in calidioribus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad caput a sole tueudum.” 
— Hifde's Preface to Travels of Aln'akain 
Perksol, p. vii., in Sgntag., Dissertt. i. 


,, “No Man in India, no not the 
MoguVs Son, is liermitted tlie Priviledge of 
wearing a ij^ttisal or Umbrella. . . . Tho 
use of wie Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use.”— 

315. 

1755. “He carries a Roanddf, or Quit 
do Soleil over your head.” — Ives, 50. 

1759. In Expenses of Nawab s entertain- 
ment at C’alcntta, we find 

“ A China KityBol . . . Es. 31. ’’ -Long,. 
194. 


1761. A chart of Chittagong, by Barih. 
Plaisted, marks on S. si»le of Chittj^ong E., 
an umbrella-like tree, called “ KittyBoll 


Tree.” 

1813. In the table of exports from Macao,. 
W0 i[iTld 

“ KittiBollB, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000.” 

Milburn. ii. 464. 


1875. “Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, 
or KettyB0llB.”-/«d*an Tariff. 

In another table of same y^r ^Clunesfr 
oaoer XettUolB, valuation Es. 30 for a. 
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box of 110, duty 6 per cent. ’’—See Chatta, 
Bounds umbrella. 

Kittysol-Boy, b. a servant who 
carried an umbrella over his master. 
See Milburn, ii. G2, and s.v. Boundel- 
Boy. 

Kling, n.p. This is the name 
applied in the Malay coun- 
tries, including' our Straits Settle- 
ments, to the people of Continental 
India who tratle thither, or are settled 
in those r(3f^ons, and to the de- 
scendants of such settlers. 

The name is a form of Kallnga, a 
very ancient name for the region 
known ns the “Northern Circars” 
(q.v.), ue. the Telugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or. to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from th(} Kistna to the Maha- 
nadl. “The Kalingm'' also appear 
frequently, after the Pauranic fafdiion, 
as an ethnic name in the old Sanskrit 
lists of races. Kalinga appears in the 
earliest of Indian inscriptions, viz. in 
the edicts of Asoka, and specifically in 
that famous edict (XIII.) remaining 
in fragments at Girnar and at Kapui- 
di-gin, and more completely at 
KhalsI, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Aiitiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and his- 
toriciil legends of Ceylon ; Jind in 
various copper grants wo find com- 
memoration f)f the Kingdom of Ka- 
linga and of the capital city of Ka- 
linga^mr/am in Indian Antiq, iii. 
152 ; X. 243). It was from the daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, ac- 
cording to the Mahawanso, the famous 
Wijajm, the civilizer of Ceylon and 
the founder of its ancient royal race. 

BlaUngapa^foa, a port of the Gan- 
jam istnet, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. 

The name in later, but still ancient, 
inscriptions appears occasionally as 
Tri- Kalinga, “the Three Kalingas”; 
and this probably, in a Telugu version 
Mil4u-Kalinga, having that meaning, is 
the original of the Modogalinga of Puny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him, (The possible connection which 


obviously suggests itself of this n^e 
Trikalinga with the names Tiliilga 
and Tilingdna, api)lied, at least since 
the middle ages, to the same region, 
will be noticed under Telinga). 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 
commerce with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, was 
most rife ; and the name appears to 
have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the designation 
of India in general, or of the whole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sijara Malayu the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern pai-ts (see Jouriu Ind.Archij ), , 
V. 133). And the statement of Forrest* 
that in Macassar “Indostan” was 
called ^^Neegree Telinga" {i.e. Nagara 
Telinga) illustrates the same thing and 
also the substantial identity of the 
names Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Kling, applied to settlers 
of Indian oiigin, makes its appearance 
in the Portuguese narratives imme- 
diately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). 

At the present day most, if not all 
of the Klings of 8ingaj)oro come, not 
from the “Northern Ciicars,” but 
from Tan j ore, a purely Tamil district. 
And thus it is that so good an autho- 
rity as Roorda van Eijsinga translates 
Kaling by ‘ Coromandel people.’ They 
are either Hindtis or Labbais (see 
Lubbye). The latter class in British 
India never take domestic seivice with 
Europeans, whilst they seem to suc- 
ceed well in that capacity at Singa- 

E ore.t The Hindu Klings appear to 
e chiefiy drivers of hacknej^ carriages 
and kee2)ors of eating-houses. There 
is a Siva temple in Singapore, which 
is served by Pandarains (q. V.). The 
only Brahmans there in 1876 were 
certain convicts. 

B.C. c. 250. “ Great is Kaliftga con- 

quered by the Kin^ Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas. There have been hundreds of 

thousands of creatures carried off 

On learning it the Kin^ . . . has inune- 
diately after the acquisition of Ealijlga, 


* Voyage to the Mergui Archimlago, &c. liondon, 
1792, p. 82. 

t “ In 1876," writes Burnell, “the head-servant 
at Bekker’s great hotel there was a very good s^- 
cimen of the NagUr Labbais ; and to my surpnse 
he recollected me as the head assistant-collector of 
Tanjore, which 1 had been some ten years before." 
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turned to religion, he has occupied himself 
with religion, he has conceived a zeal for 
religion, he applies himself to the spread of 

religion ’’—Edict XIIL of Piyadasi 

{i.e.f Asoka) after M. Senart, in Ind. 
Antiq. x. 271. 

A.D. 60-70. “ . . . . multarumque gen- 
tium cognomen Bragmanae, quorum J/acco 
(or Macto) Calingae .... gontes Calingae 
mari proxiini, et supra Mandaei, Malli 
quorum Mens Mallus, finisque tractus ejus 

Ganges novissima gente Gangari- 

dum Calingarum. Kegia rertalis vocatur 
.... Insiua in Gauge est magnae ampli- 
tudinia gentem continens unam, nomine 
ifodogalingam 

“ ostio Gangis ad proroontorium 
Calingon et oppidum Dandaguda DCXXV. 
mil. passuum. ’ — Plinift Hist. Nat. vi. 18, 
19, 20. 

** In Calingis ejiisdem Indiae gente quin- 
quennes concii)ere feminas, octavum vitae 
annum non excedere.” — Ih. vii. 2. 

c. 4G0. “In the land of Wango, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a cer- 
tain Wango King. The daughter of the 
King of Kalinga was the principal queen 
of that monarch. . 

“That soverei^ had a daughter (named 
Suppadewi) by his said queen.- Fortune- 
tellers predicted that she would connect 
herself with the king of animals (the lion), 
etc.” — Mahatoamo. cTi. vi. {Tarmur^ p. 43.) 

c. 550. In the “ Brhat-Sahhitli ” of Varii- 
hamihira, as translatedby l*rof. Kern in tho 
J. R. As. 8oc., Kalinga apjiears as the 
name of a country in iv. 82, 86, 231, and 
“the KalihgaB ” as an ethnic name in iv. 
461, 468, v. 65, 239. 

c. 640. “ After having travelled from 
1400 to 1.500 li, he (Hwen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia {KaUnga). 
C’ontinuous forests and jungles extend for 
many hundreds of U. The kingdom pro- 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valued in the neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient times the kingdom of 
Kalihga possessed a dense population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of waggon-wheels jostled ; if j 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an | 
awning of immense extent was formed. ...” 
— Ptlerim Bouddhistes^ iii. 92-93. 

c. 1045. “Bhfshma said to the prince: 

‘ There formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
friend of mine, a Brahman, from the Ka- 
linga country . . . Fni/muPumme, in 
H. H. Wilson’s Works, viii. 75. 

(Triheilimja.) 

A.D.C.150. “...TpiyAun'TOi', to koXT pLXiyyov, 
Bao’iAcioi'* €!> TavTfi oKeKTpvovti \eyovrai eivat 
wwytaviai, koX Kopajce^ koX i^irraKol Aevicot." — 
Ptolem. vi. 2, 23. 

(a.d. — ?) Copper Grant of which a 

* Tlie same breed of cle]»1iants j>erhap.s that is 
mentioned on this i)art of the coast by the autlior 
of the Periplus, by whom it is called 17 Aria-ap^vri 
^<pov<ra iXi^Kwra t'ov Keyo^tvoy Buorapij. 


summary is given, in which the ancestors 
of the Donors are V^j^ya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the liiree Ka- 
lingas.— P jw. As. Soc. Beiigal, 1872, p.l71. 

A.1). 876. “ .... a god amongst prin- 
cipal and inferior kings— the chief of the 
devotees of Siva— Lord of TrikaliMa— lord 
of the three principalities of the Gajapati, 
Aswapati, and Narapati.* . . . Copywr 
Grant froni^near Jabalpur, in J. A. S, B., 
viii. Pt. 1, p. 484. 

j c. 12th century. “. . . . The devout wor- 
I shipper of Mane§vara, ^most venerable, 

I great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the gl'^ry of the Lunar rjice, and King of 
the Three KaUngss, Cri IVIah.lbhava Gu])ta 
Deva . . . .” — Copper Grant from Sambul- 
j in J. A. S. B., xlvi. Pt. i. p. 177. 

j “ . , . . the fourth of the Aija»ti family, 
student of the Kama section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga .... by 
name Kondadeva, son of Kdma<;arm5C” — it. 

1511. “ . . . . And beyond all these argu- 
ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalboqueniue, he himself had cer- 
tain infoniiation that the ]>rincipal reason 
why this Javanese {e»te lao) |>ractised these 
doings was because he could not bear that 
the Quilins and (.hitimtt (see Chetty) wh'» 
were Hindoos {Gerdios) should be out of his 
jurisdiction.” — AlfHxjuerqae, Commentaries 
(Hak. Soc.), iii. 146. 

,, “For in Malaca, as there was a 
continual traffic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its own cus- 
toms and administration of justice, so tliat 
there was in the city one Bendara (q .v.) of 
the natives, of Moors and heathen severally ; 
a Bendarst of the foreigmu's ; a Bendar.-i of 
the foreign merchants of each class seve- 
rally ; to wit, of the (liins, (»f the Lccieos 
(Lob-choo people), of the people of Siam, of 
Pegu, of the Quelins, of the merchants 
from within Cape (’omorin, of the mer- 
chants of India (i.r., c>f the Western Coast), 

of the merchants of Bcngala 

Correa, ii. 253. 

1.552. “K repartidos os nossos em quad- 
rilhas roubarSLo a cidade, et com quato se 
nao buleo com as casas dos Quelins, iiem 

dos Pegus, nem dos Ja«)s ” — CaaUui- 

heda, iii. ^8 ; see also ii. 355. 

De Bry terms these peojde Quillines 
(iii. 98, &c.) 

1601. “5. His Majesty sliall rejMqmlate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 

Clin ’’—Agreement between the King 

of Johore aiiel the Dutch, in Vakntijn, v. 
332. 

1002. “ About their loynes they wcaro a 

kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Clyn 
in manner of a silkc girdle.’ h. licot, in 
Purchas, i. 165. 

1604. “ If it were not for the Sahindar, 

the Admirall, and one or two more which 

♦ Sec under Oospetir. 
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are 01;ni>men borne, there were no living 
for a Christian amongst them. . i. 

175. 

^ 1605. “ The fifteenth of lune here ar- 
rived Nockhoda Tiwjoll^ a Cling-man from 
Banda. .... ” — Capf. in Purdmst 

i. 385. 

1610. ‘*His Majesty should order that 
all the Portuguese and (^nelins merchants 
of San Thoni(^, who buy goods in Malacca 
and export them to India, San Hiome, and 
Bengala should pay the exjjort duties, m 
the Javanese {os Jans) who bring them in 
gay the import duties. jLiito das Monroes, 

1613. See remarks under Cheling, and, 
in the quotation from Eredia de GiKlinho, 
''Campon Chelim” and “Chelis of (Joro- 
niandel,” 

1808. “ The Xlingi of Western India are 
a numerous lK)dy <»f Mahometans, and .... 
are jietty merchants and Bhopkeei>ers.” — 
Wallace, Mahiii Archip., cd. 18^ p. 20. 

Kobang, S. The name (lit. ‘ greater 
division’) of a Japanese gold coin, of 
the same fonn and class as the obang 
(^.v.). The coin was issued occa- 
sionally from 1580 to 18()0, and its 
most usual weight was 222 grs. troy. 
The shape was oblong, of an ave- 
I'jige length of 2^ inches and width 
of Ij. 

1616. “ Aug. 22. — About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and jiaid o\ir host 
for thehowse a bar ot Cohan gould, vallued 

at 6 tais 4 incus ” — Cocks, i. 165. 

,, Sept. 17.—“ I received two bars 
Coban gould with two ichiboH (see Itchebo) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for as I should have occasion to 
use them.”— 76. 176. 

1705. “ Outre cea rou])ie8 il y a encore dea 
pibces d’or (lu’on appelle coupans, qui valent 
dix-neuf roupies .... ( -es iji^jces s’appel- 
lent coupana parce-qu’tdles sont longues, et 
si plates qu ’on en i>ourroit conper, et e’est 
par allusion k notre langue qu’on les ap- 
pellent ninisV'—LHillier, 256-7. 

1727. “My friend took my advice and 
complimented the Doctor with five Japon 
Cnpangfl, or fifty Dutch Dollars.”— A. Ham, 

1726. “ 1 gold Koebang (which is no more 
seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars. 
1 Itzebo making 2i ryx dollars.” — Valentijn, 
iv. 356. 

1880. “ Never give a Kobimg to a cat.” — 
Jap, Proverb, in Miss Bird, i. 367. 

Koel, s. This is the common name 
in northern India of Eudynamys orien- 
tails, L. (Fam. of Cuckoos), also called 
Kohild and Kohld, The name Roll is 
taken from its erj^ during: ^be breeding 
season, ku-il, increasing in 

vigour and intensity as it goes on. 


The male bird has also another note, 
which Bljdh syllables as Ho^wheerhOj 
or Ho-a^o, or Uo-y-o, When it tsdkes 
flight it has yet another somewhat 
melodious and rich liquid call; all 
thoroughly cuculine ” [Jerdmi), 

c. 1526. “Another is the Koel, which in 
length may be equal to the crow, but is much 
thinner. It has a kind of song, and is the 
nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected 
by the natives of Hindustan as much as the 
nightingale is by us. It inhabits gardens 
where the trees are close planted.” — Bober, 
p. 323. 

c. 1590. “ The Ko3ril resembles the m3meh, 
but is blacker, and has red eyes and a long 
tail. It is fabled to be enamoured of the 
rose, in the same manner as the night- 
ingale.” — Ayecn, ii. 381. 

1810. “The Kokeela and a few other 
birds of song .” — Maria Graham, 22. 

1883. “This same crow-nheasant has a 
I second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in the nest of the 
* crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
! Kui>jH>Hes that it has a musical ^ voice, 
and devotes the best jMirt of the night to 
vocal exercise, after the manner of the 
nightingale. You may call it the Indian 
nightingale if you like. There is a differ- 
ence however in its son^ * * ★ whenitgets 
to the veiy top of its pitch, its voice cracks 
and there is an end of it, or rather there is 
i not, for the ]>ersevering musician begins 
again^ * * * Does not the Maiatha novelist, 
dwelling on the delights of a spring morning 
in an Indian village, tell how the air was 
filled with the dulcet melody of the Koel, 
the gi’een jmrrot, and the ijeacock?” — 
Tribes on My Frontier, 156. 

Kohinor, n.p. Pers. Koh-i^nur, 
‘Mountain of Light’; the name of 
one of the most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the Deccan 
booty of Alauddin Khiljl (dd. 1316), 
and was surrendered to Baber (or more 
precisely to his son Ilumaytin) on the 
capture of Agm (1526). It remained 
in the possession of the Moghul 
dynasty till Nadir extorted it at Dehli 
from the conquered Mahommed Shah 
(1739). After Nadir’s death it came 
into the hands of Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Afghan Monarchy. 
Shah Shuja’, Ahmed’s giundson, had in 
turn to give it up to Ranjit Smgh 
when a fugitive in his dominions. 
On the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849 it passed to the English, and is 
now among the Crown jewels of 
England. Before it reached that posi- 
tion it ran through strange risks, as 
may be road in a most diverting story 
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told by Boeworth. Smith, in his Life 
of Lord Lawrence (i. 327-8). 

In 1850-51, before it was shown at 
the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 
it went through a process of cutting 
which, for reasons unintelligible^ to 
ordinary mortals, reduced its weight 
from 186^g carats to 106-,^. 

1526. “ In the battle in which Ibrahim was 
defeated, Bikermajit (Raja of Gwalior) was 
sent to hell. Bijermajit’s family . . . . were 
at this moment in Ayra. When Humdiiin 
arrived .... (he) did not permit them to 
be plundered. Of their own free will they 
iiresented to HhmaiCin a peshkesh (see pesh- 
cttsh), consisting of a quantity of jewels and 
precious stones. Among these w^ one 
famous diamond which had been acquired by 
Sultan Aiaeddln. It is so valuable that a 
judge of diamonds valued it at half the 
daily expense of the whole world. It is 
about eight mishkals. . . .” — Baber ^ p. 308. 

1676. (With an engraving of the stone.) 

‘ This diamond belongs to the Great Mogul 
.... and it weighs 319 llatu (see ruttee) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine IGths 
^)f our Carats ; when it was rough it weigh’d 
fK)7 Batis, which make 793 carats.”— T«rer- 
vitcr, E. T., ii. 148. 

He* bears no weapon, save his dagger, 
hid 

Up to the ivory haft in muslin swathes ; 

No oniament but that one famous gem, 

Mountain of Light ! bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist ; more used, 
I ween. 

To feel the rough strat> of his buckler 
there. ” Tfte Banyan Tree. 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
PacchiarottOf &c. 

Kookry, S. II. Kohrl (?). The 
iieculiar weapon of the GoorkhaH, a 
bill, admirably designed and poised for 
hewing a branch or a foe. 

Koomky, s. See under Goomky. 

Koonbee, Kunbee, Koolumbee, 

n.p. The name of the prevalent cul- 
tivating class in Guzerat and the 
Konkan. The Kunhl is the iiure Sudra. 
In the Deccan the title distinguished 
the cultivator from him who wore 
arms and preferred to be called a 
Mahratta [Drummond). 

Kooty s. Hind, hut, from Sansk. 
hushfa, the costum and coatm of the 
Roman writers. See imder Putchock. 

B.C. 16. 

Coftum moUe date, et blandi mihi thuris 

honores.”— Propertitt*, IV. vi. 5. 


* Akbar. 


c. 70-^80. Odonim causA unguentorumque 
etdeliciarum, si placet, etiam supemtitionis 
gratia emantur, quoniam tunc supplicamus 
et coito.”— Bk. xxii. 50. 

a 80-90. (From the Siiithus or Indus) 

** avTi^opTi^trai Kdaroi, pdtKKa, AvKtor, 

vapSos . , — PcrxphlS 

1.563. “ R. And does not the Indian 
COBtUB CTow in Guzarate ? 

“ O. It grows in territory often subject to 
Guzarat, i.v. lying betweem Bengal and 
Dely and Cambay, I mean the lands of 
Mamdou and Chitor. . . .” — (xarna. f. 72. 

1584. “ CoBto duJee from Zindi and Cam- 
baia.” — Bairet, in Hakluyt, ii. 413. 

Kooza, s. A goglet, q.v., or pitcher 
of porous clay; corrupt, of Pers. httza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

IGIK). “Therefore they carry about with 
them KouserBor Jarrs of Water, when they 
go abroad, to quench their thirst. . . . — 

— Ovington, 295. 

Koshoon, B. This is a tonn which 
was affected by Ti})])oo Sahib in his 
military organisation, for a hiigade, or 
a regiment in the larger Continental 
use of that word, llis Piadah Uiahar 
or Regular Infanti’y, was foi'inod into 
5 Kachahru, composed in all of 27 
Kuahnus, 

A MS. note oii tlio copy of Kirk- 
patrick’s Tjetters in tin* India Ijibraiy 
says that was]>roporly Sanskt. 

Kahnni or KaUauni, ‘ a grand division 
of the force of an Ein])iro,’ as used in 
the Mahabharut. But the word adopted 
by Tippoo ap])ears to bo Turki. Thus 
we read in (luatremcro’s transl, from 
AbduiTazzilk : “lie (Shah Rukh) dis- 
, tributed to the emirs who commanded 
' the tomans (coriis of 10,000), the 
I Koshun (corps of 1000), the audvU 
! 100), the delieh (of 10), and even to the 
])rivate soldiers, presents and rewards, 
i [Nots. d ExU., XIV. 91 ; see also p. 89.) 
I Again : “ The soldiers of Isfahan 
j having heard of the amnesty accH)rdo(l 
them, arrived, Koshun by Koshun 
(Ik 130). Vambery gives Kosnmi as 
; (Jr. Turki for an army, a troop (hto- 
i rally whiatcver is com]>osod of sevoiul 
parts). 

c. 1782. “ In the time of the decea^d 
Nawab, the exercises . . • • 'jf 
tr<K)i« were ... . iwrfr.nned, an.I the word 
given accoraing tn the hrench - 

but n..w, the Sultan (Tumkhi) . • • ■ 
the military code . . . v“'‘’ “ 

techical terms or wonts of J™ : ^ 

to words of the I’ersian and lurkisn lan 
fmaTef • Prom the regular infantry 
® men 'being nelected, they were named 
and the officer commanding tb* 
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body WM called a Bipahdar ** — Hi»t. 

of Tipu SuUdn, p. 81. 

Kowtow, Kotow, 8. From the 
Chinese k*o-fou, lit. ‘ knock-head ’ ; 
the salutation used in China before 
the Eny^ror, his representatives, or 
his symbols, made by prostrations re- 
peated a fixed number of times, the 
forehead touchin^^ the ground at cacli 
prostration. It is ate used as tlie 
most respectful fonn of salutation 
from children to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa- 
sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthior,* 
of indigenous antiquity at the Coiul; 
of China, for it is not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Chou 
Djmasty, and ho suj)posos it to have 
l)Oon introduced by the gi’oat destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tsin shi Ilwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It had cer- 
tainly become established by the 8th 
centuiy of our ora, for it is mentioned 
thi^t the Ambassadors who cumo to 
Court from the famo\is Ililriln-al- 
Rashld (a.I). 798 J had to perfonn it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco Polo, 
and bj' the ambassadors of Shrdi Rukh 
(see b(dow). It was also the estab- 
lished ceremonial in the presence of 
the Mongol Khans, and is described by 
• Baber under the name of hirnish. It 
was ][>robably introduced into Persia in 
the tune of the Mongol Princes of the 
house of IIulakQ, and it continued to 
be in use in the time of Shah ’Abbas. 
The custom indeed in I’ersia may pos- 
sibly have come doT\Ti from time 
immemorial, for, as the classical quo- 
tations show, it was of veiy ancient 
prevalence in that countiy. But the 
intoiTiiptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In English the 
term, which was made familiar by 
Lord Amherst’s refusal to jicriomi it 
at Peking in 1810, is frequently used 
for servile acquiescence or adulation. 

K’o-tou, k’o-tou! is often collo- 
quially used for ‘ Thank you ’ {E. C, 
Saber). 

c. B.c. 484. “And afterwards, when 
they were come to Susa in the king’s pre- 
sence, and the guards, ordered them to fall 
down and do obeisance, and went so far 

* Hist, des Jtelatums Politiqvss de la Chine, 1859. 

We derive from M. Pauthier the indication of 
several interesting quotations, for which we have 
gone to the sources. 


as to use force to compel them, they re- 
fused, and said they would never do 
any such thing, even were their heads 
I thrust down to the c^und, for it was not 
I their custom to worship men, and they had 
i not come to Persia for that purpose. So 
i they fought off the ceremony ; and having 
' done so addressed the king .” — Herodotug 
(by Jtawlinaon), vii. 136. 

c. B.c. 464. “ Themistocles .... first 

meets with Artabanus the Chiliarch, and 
tells him that he was a Greek, and wished 

to have an interview with the king 

But quoth he ; ‘ Stranger, the laws of men 

are various You Greeks, ’tis said, 

most admire liberty and equality, but to u» 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour the king, and adore him by 
prostration, as the Image of God, the Pre- 
server of all things’ .... Themistocles, 
on hearing these things, says to him : 

‘ But I, O Artabanus, will myself 

obey your laws’ . . . .” — Plutarch, The* 
onistoc., XX vii. 

c. B.C. 31K). “ Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nai>azuH to the king, on his arrival, in 
accordance with Peirian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to the ('hiliarch Tithraustes 
w'ho held the second rank in the empire, 
and stated that he desired an interview with 
the king ; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer re) died : ‘It can be at 
once ; but’ consider whether you think it 
best t(> have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs wor- 
ship the king (what they call vpovKvvelv), If 
this is disagreeable to you, you may commit 

f rour wishes to me, without doubt of their 
>eingas well accomplished.’ Then Conon 
says : ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable to mo 
to ))ay the king any honour whatever. But 
I fear lest I bring discredit on my city, if 
belonging to a state which is wont to rule 
over other nations I adopt manners which 
are not her own but those of foreigners.’ 
Hence he delivered his wishes in writing to 
the officer.” — Com. Nepos, Conon, c. iv, 

B.C. 324. “ But he (Alexander) was now 

downhearted, and bejpnning to lie desi)air- 
ing towards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Aiitipater and his sons. Of these lolas 
was the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasander 
was come but lately. So the latter, 
seeing certain Barbarians prostrating them- 
selves {trpoxTKvvowras), a sort of thing which 
he, having been brought up in Greek 
fashion, had never Avitnessed before, broke 
into fits of laughter. But Alexander in a 
rage gript him fast by the hair with both 
hands, and knocked his head against the 
wall.” — Plutarch, Alexander, Ixxiv. 

A.1). 798. “ In the 14th year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun {Hdrun) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emi^eror; they per- 
formed the ceremony of kneeling and Dat- 
ing the forehead on the ground to salute 
the Emperor. The earlier ambassadors 
from the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties about performing thia 
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ceremony. The Chinese history relates 
that the Mahomedans declared that they 
knelt only to worship Heaven. But 
eventually, being better informed, they 
made scruple no longer.” — Oaubil, Ahr^(f6 de 
VHhtoirc de% ThawjSj in Amyot, Metmirei 
cone, lea Ckimia, xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. * ‘ Tartari de mandate ipsius prin- 
cipes 8 U 08 Baiochonoy et Bato violenter ab 
omnibus nunciis ad ii)sos venientibus faciunt 
adorari cum triplici genuum flexione, trip- 
Uci quoque capitum suornm in terram alfi- 
sione.” — Vincent. BellovacenaUi Spec. His- 
toriale^ 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298. “And when they are all seated, 
each in his proper place, then a great jiro- 
late rises and says with a loud voice : ‘ Bow 
and adore ! ’ as soon as he has said 

this, the company bow down until their 
foreheads touch the earth in adoration to- 
wards the Emi>eror as if he were a god. 
And this adoration they repeat four times.” 
— Marco Po/o, Bk. ii. ch. 15. 

1404. “E ficieronle vostir dos ropas 
de camrx'an (see Kincob), 4 la usanza era, 

? [uando estas roupat {jonian por el Seuor, de 
acer un gran yantar, 6 despues de comer 
de les vestir de las rop.i.5, 6 entonces de 
hnear los finojos tres voces in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Seuor .” — Clavijoj § xcii. 

1421. “ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 

Kazi, who was .... chief of one of the 
twelve imr)erial Councils, came forward 
accompanied bv several Mussulmans ac- 
(mainted with the languages. They said to 
tne ambassadors: ‘First prostrate yuur- 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.’ ’’ — Embassy from 
Shah Itakft, in Cathay ^ p. cevi. 

1502. “My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four farsangs o\it from Tashkend, 
and having orecte<l an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger Khan ad- 
vanced .... and when he came to the 
distance at which the kornish is to be i^er- 
formed, he knelt nine times . . .” — Baber, 
106. 

c. 15W. The kornish under Akbar had 
been greatly modified : 

“ His Majesty has commanded the palm 
of the right hand to be placed upon the 
forehead, and the head to be bent down- 
wards. Tins mode of salutation, in the 
language of the present age, is called Kor- 
nish.'' — Ain, i. 158, 

^ But for his position as the head of re 
ligion in his new faith he permitted, or 
claimed prostration {sijda) before liim : 

“As some i^er verse and dark-minded 
men look nxion prostration as blasphemous 
naan-worship, Hns Majesty, from his i>rac- 
tical^ wisdom, has ordered it to be dis- 
continued by the ignorant, and remitted it 
to all ranks. . . , However, in the private 
^embly, when any of those are in wait- 
ing, upon whom the star of good fortune 
shines, and they receive the order of seat- 
ing themselves, they certainly perform the 
pr(»tration of gratitude by bowing down 
their foreheads to the earth.” — Ilnd. p. 159, 
1618. “ The King (Shah ’Abbas) halted 


^d looked at the Sultan, the latter on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to be 
kissed. The Sultan having kissed it, and 
touched It with his forehead .... made a 
circuit round the king, ^lassing behinil him, 
and making way for his companions to do 
the like. This done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three times . . . della 

Voile, i. 646. 

1816. “Lord Amherst jiut into my 
hands .... a translation .... by Mr. 
Morrison of a document received at ’Pong- 
chow with some others from Chang, con- 
taining an official descrij»tion of the cert^- 
monies to lie observed at the iiublic audi' 

ence of the Embassador The 

Embassador was then to have been con- 
ducted by the Mandarins to the level area, 
where kneeling .... he was next to have 
been conducted to the lt>wer end of the 
hall, where facing the upiier nart .... he 
was to have iierfonnod the ko-tou with fr 
prostrations ; afterwards he was to have 
lieen led out of the hall, and having pros- 
trated himself once behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have been allowed to 
sit down ; he was further t(» have pros- 
trated himself with the attemlant Princes 
and Mandarins when the Empenir drank. 
Two other prostrations w^cire to have been 
made, the ftrst when the milk -tea waJ im*- 
sented to him, and the other when he nad 
finished drinking.”— (Lord 
Amhei*st’s) Embassy to China, 213-214. 


1824. “The first ambassador, with all 
his following, shall then i»erfonu the cere- 
monial of the three kneelings and the nine 
prostrations ; they shall then rise and bo 
led away in proper order .” — Ceremonial ob- 
served at the Court of Pekiny for the Recep- 
tion of Ambassadors, ed. 1824, in Pauthier, 
192. 


18.55. “. . . The six»ctacle of one after 
another of the a ristocracy of nature making 
the kotow to the aristocracy <»f the acci- 
dent.” — H. Martineau, Autobioy., ii. 377. 

1860. “ Some Seiks, and a i)rivate in the 
Buffs having remained behind with the 
grog-carts, fell into the hands of the 
Chinese. On the next morning they were 
brought before the authorities, and com- 
manded to ixjrform the kotou. The Seiks. 
obeyed; but Moyse, the English soldier, 
declaring that he would n ot ] )r< )8trate himself 
before any Chinaman alive, was imme- 
diately knocked upfui tin; head, ami his 
body thrown ui)on a dunghill ” (see ( ’hina 
CorresiKindent of the Times). Thw passage 
prefaces some noble lines by Sir r . Doyle, 
ending : 

‘Vain mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 
Vain those all -shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed. 
The strong heart of her sons. ^ 

So let his name through Eurojie ring— 

A man A mean estate, 

Who die(i, as finn as Sjiarta s king, 

Because his soul wM^eat.” 

Macmillan a Mag. iii. 139. 
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1876. *'Nebba more kowtow biff people.’* 
--^LeUmd, 46. 

1879. “ We know that John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L’Estrange’s 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to be found in 
stuffy little rooms in Mayfair.” — SaL 
JUview, April 19, 1879, p. 505. 

Kubberdaur. An interjectional ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Take care I” Pers. ii/ia- 
bar-ddr ! take hoed I It is the usual 
cry of chokidars to show that they are 
awake. 

c. 1664. “Each omrah causeth a guard 
to be kept all the night hmg, in his parti- 
cular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go the rf)und, and cry Xaber-aar, have a 
care.” — Bernier, E. T., 119. 

c. 1665. “ Ties archers crient ensuite a 

pleine tfite, Caberdar, e’est-k-dire, prends 
garde.” — Thevenot, v. 

KuMr, s. Hind. Kahar. The 
name of a Sadra caste of cultivators, 
numerous in Bahar and the N.-W. 
Provinces, whoso specialty is to cany 
palankins. The name is, therefore, in 
many pai’ts of India synonymous -with 
‘ paSinkiu-bearer,’ and tho Hindu 
body-servants called ‘ bearers ’ (q.v.) 
in tno Bengal Presidency are generally 
of this caste. 

c. 1350. “ It is the custom for every tra- 
veller in India .... also to hire kanftrt, 
■who carry the kitchen furniture, whilst 
.others carry himself in the jialankin, of 
which we have spoken, and carry the latter 
when it is not in use .” — Ibn Batata, iii. 
415. 

c. 1.550. “So saying he began to make 
ready a ])resent, and sent for Inilbs, roots, 
and fruit, birds aiul beasts, with the finest 
.of fish .... which were brought by 
kah&rt in basketsful .” — Ramaaamiof Tnhi 
Dob, by Growsc, 1878, ii, 101. 

1673. “He (the President of Bombay) 
goes sometimes in his Coach, drawn by 
Targe Milk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse- 
back, other times in Palenkeens, carried by 
Oohors, Mmalcnicn Porters.’” — Frim\ 68. 

1810. “TheCahar, or i)alan(iuin-bearer, 
is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four months, the intense heat 
precludes Europeans from taking much 
exercise.” — WUlmniBon, V.M,, i. 2519. 

1873. Bhui Kahar. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whose occu- 
pation is to nBxry palkis, dcHiB, water-skins, 
ho, ; to act as porters .... they eat flesh 
and drink spirits : they are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanmi describes 
them as of Telintj'a descent. . . .” — Dr. H. 
V. Carter’s Notices of Castes in Bombay 
Pry., quoted in Ind. Antiq., ii. 154. 

Kulfi, or Kl£y n.p. Burmese namo 


of a native of Continental India ; and 
bonce misapplied also to tbe English 
and other Westerns who have come to 
Burma from India ,* in fact used gene- 
rally for a Western foreigner. 

Tbe origin of tbis term bas been 
much debated. Some bave supposed it 
to be connected with tbe name of tbe 
Indian race, tbe ; another sugges- 
tion bas connected it with Kaliuga (see 
Kling); and a third with tbe Skt. 
kula, ‘ a caste or tribe ’ ; whilst tbe 
Burmese popular etymologj^ renders it 
from ku, * to cross over,’ and la, ‘ to 
come,* therefore ‘ tbe people that come 
across (tbe sea).* But tbe true history 
of tbe word has for tbe first time been 
traced by Professor Forcbbainmer, to 
Gola, tbe name applied in old Pegu 
inscriptions to the Indian Buddhist 
immigrants, a namo which be identifies 
with the Skt. Gauda, tbe ancient namo 
of northern Bengal, whence tbe famous 
city of Quur (v. Gour). 

14th cent. “The Heroes Sona and Uttara 
were sent to Riimailfta, which forms a part 
of Suvannabhumi, to jiropagate the holy 
faith . . . Tbis town is called to this day 
QolSLviattikamiyara, because of the many 
houses it contained made of earth in the 
fashion of the houses of the Gola people. ” — 
Inser. cU KaJydni riear Peya, in Forchham~ 
ni^r, ii. 5. 

1795, “They were still anxious to know 
why a jierson consulting his own amuse- 
ment, and master of his own time, should 
walk so fast ; but on being informed that I 
was a ‘ Colar,’ or stranger, and that it was 
the custom of my country, they were re- 
conciled to this . . . .” — y^yuicB, Embcmy, 
p. 25K). 

1855. “ His private dwelling was a small 
place on one side of the court, from which 
the women i)eeped out at the Kalas ; . . 

— Mmion to the Court of Ava {Phayrds) 

p. 5. 

,, “By a curious self-delusion, the 
Burmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they are white i)e()jiie. And what 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit tlie claim ; for our ser- 
vants in si^eaking of themselves and their 
countrymen, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
kdld admi — ‘black-man,’ as the representa- 
tive of the Burmese k&la, a foreigner.” — Ib, 
p. 37. 

Kumpfiss, s. Hind. cor- 

ruption of English compass, and bonce 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compass, but also to tbeo- 
dolites, levelling instruments, ando^er 
elaborate instruments of observation. 
Thus tbe sextant used to be called 
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tikunta kampaeSy ‘the 3-com6Fed com* 
pass.’ 

Kunkur, Conker, &c. s. Hind. 
kankaVy gravel. As regards the defi- 
nition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to improve on 
Wilson: “a coarse kind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superficial mould, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small.” 

Nodular kunIcMry wherever it exists, 
is the usual material for road metalling, 
and as it binds when wetted and 
rammed into a compact, hard, and 
oven surface, it is an admirable mate- 
rial for the j)urpo8e. 

c. 1781. “Etaya is situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
concha, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitrification.” (!) — 
HoilycSy 110. 

1704. “Konker” appears in a Notifica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette. — In 
JSeton-KarVy ii. 135. 

c. 1809. “We came within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage tenninated 
under a high conkur bank.^’ — Mr», Sher- 
wood ^ AutoOiof/. 381. 

1810. “ .... a weaker kind of lime is 

obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil.” — Williamson, V. M., ii. 13. 

Eureef, Khurreef, s. Hind, adopted 
from Arab. 47mr7/ (‘ autumn ’). Tho 
crop sown just before, or at the be- 
ginning of, the rainy season, in May or 
Juno, and reaped after the rains in 
November — December. This includes 
lice, maize, tho tall millets, &c. See 
Eubbee. 

Kumool, n.p. The name of a city 
and tenitory in the Deccan, Karnul of 
the Imp. Gazetteer ; till 1838 a tribu- 
tary Nawabship ; then resumed on 
account of treason; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi- 
dency. Properly Kandanfir; Canoul 
of Ormo. 

Kirkpatrick says that the name Kur~ 
nool, Kunnool, or Kundmwl (all which 
forms seem to bo applied corruptly to 
the place) signifies in the language of 
that country ‘ fine spun, clear thread,’ 
and accordmg to Meer Husain it has 
its name from its beautiful cotton 
fabrics. But we presume the town 
must have existed before it made cotton 


fabrics P This is a specimen of the 
stuff that men, oven so able as Kirk- 
patnek, sometimes repeat after those 
native authorities who ‘ ‘ ought to know 
best,” as wo are often told. 


Euttaur, s. Hind, from Sansk. 
kutaVy ‘a dagger,’ especially a kind of 
dagger peculiar to India, having a solid 
blade of diamond-section, the handle of 
which consists of two parallel bars with 
a cross-piece joining them. The hand 
grips the cross-i>ioee, and tho bars pass 
along each side of tho wrist. Ibn 
Batuta’s description is vivid, but much 
exaggerates the size, at least of the 
weai)on of tho last throe centuries. 

c. 1343. “The villagers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
katt&ra. This is the name given to an 
iron weapon resembling a plough-share ; 
the hand is inserted into it so that the fore- 
arm is shielded ; but the blade beyond is two 
cubits in length, and a ])low with it is mor- 
tal.” — Ibn Ikituta, iv. 31-32. 


1442. “The blacks of this country have 
the lK)dy nearly naked .... In one hand 
they hold an Indian }K)ignar(l (kat&rak-f- 
Hindl), and iii the other a buckler of ox- 
hide .... this costume is common to the 
king and th(5 beggar.” — AMurrazzdk, in 
India in- the XVtk Cent, p. 17. 


c. 152G. “ On the wliole there were given 
one tii)chrik horse with the saddle, two pairs 
of swords with the bidts, 25 sets of ena- 
melled daggers {Khanjar, see hanger), 16 
enamelled kitarehs, two daggers {jamdhei * — 
see jumdhur) set with precious stones.” — 
Baber, 338. 

1G38. “ Les iH.a*souneH de (jualite portet 

dans la ceinture vne Sf)rte dai-mes, on de 
poignards, courte et large, (ju'ils ai>i)ellent 
ginda (?) ou Catarre, dont la garde et la 
gaine sont d’or.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 
223. 


1G73. “ They go rich in Attire, with a 

Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle.” — 
Fryer, 93. 


1813. “ After a shoii; silent j>rayer, Lul- 

abhy, in presence of all the company wavetl 
lis catarra, or short dagger, (»vertlie bed of 
he expiring man .... The jwdient con- 
inued for some time motionless : in half an 
LOur his hcai t api)eare(l to beat, circulation 
luickened, .... at the expiration of the 
bird h(»ur Lullabhy had effected his cure. 
—Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 249. 

1856. “Hie manners of the Ijardic tribe 
,re very similar to those of theii’ Kaj|^t 
lients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
he bard seldom ai)i>ears without the 
Kutar,’ or dagger, a representation of 
diich is scrawleil beside his signature, and 
Iten rudely engraved upon his nionumental 
tone, in evidence of his death in the sac^ 
iuty of Tr&ga ” (q.v.).-'i2d«il/df{f,ed. 1878, 
m. 559-500. 
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Kuzzilbash, n.p. Prom Turki 
kisil-bdehy *red-lie^/ This title has 
been since the days of the Safavi 
dynasty (see Sophy) in Persia, applied 
to the Persianized Turks who form 
the ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 
class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments. 

1.559. “ Beyond the desert above Coras- 
saxu, as far as Haniarkand and the idolatrous 
cities, the Yetifiilhat (hmlhaa) or ‘Ureeii- 
oaps,* are predominant. These Green-caps 
are certain Musiilman Tartars who wear 
pointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distirigiiish them from their chief 
enemies the Somans, who are ])redominant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Musulmans, 
but whf» wear red cape .’’ — Hajji Mahomedt 
in Raimutio^ ii. f. IG v. 

1574. “These Persians are also called 
Bed Turku f which I believe is because they 
havebehiml on their Turban ts. Red Marks, 
as Cott<m Ribbands &c. with Red Brims, 
whereby they are so<ui discerned from other 
Nations.” — UuuwoJf. 173. 

IGOG. “ CocelbaxaB, who are the soldiers 
whom they estet'm most highly.”— 6’oMrca, 
f. 143. 

1G53, “le visite le keselbaoke qui y 
commande vne i)etite forteresse, ducpiel ie 
recou beaucoup de ci vilitez. ” — Dc la Bo alhiyc- 
h-OouZj ed. 1057, i»p. 284-5. 

1073. “Those who compose the Main Body 
of the (Cavalry, an’i the Casle-Bashees, or 
with us the Ghevaliers. ” — Frjicr^ 350. 

Pryer also writes Cusselbaib (Index). 

1815. “ The seven Turkish Tribes, who 

had been the chief ]>romoters of his 
(Ismail's) glory and success, were distin- 
guished by a particular dress ; they wore a 
red call, from which they received the 
Turkish name of Kuzelbash, or ‘golden- 
heads,’ which has descended to their |k>s- 
terity.” — MaJeobn, H. of Persia^ ii. 502-3. 

1828. ‘ ‘ The KuEsllbagb, a Tale of Khor- 
asan. By James Baillie Praser.” 

1883. “For there are rats and rats, and 
a man of averajje ca^iacity may as well 
hope to distinguish scientifically between 
Ohilzais, Kuki Kheyls, ^ Logar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazis, Jezailchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepel- 
Griffin, and KicilbasheB, as to master the 
division of the great race of rats.” — Tribes 
on Mp Frontier, 15. 

Eyfe, n. One often meets with this 
word (Ar. kaif) in books about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the doke far niente. Though 
it is in the Hindustani dictionaries we 
never remember to have heard it used 


in India; but the quotation below 
shows that it is or has been in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Arabic word is ‘ how ? in what 
manner ? * the secondary is ‘ partial 
intoxication.* This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘ how corned you so ? * But in fac^ 
a man’s haif is his ‘ howness,* i.e. what 
pleases him, his humour; and this 
asses into the sense of gaiety caused 
y liaslmh, &c. 

1808. “. . . . a kind of confectio Japo-^ 

nica loaded with opium, Odnja or Bamj, 
and causing keif^ or the first degree of in- 
toxication, lulling the senses and disposing 
to sleep.” — JR. hrurmaond. 

K3rthee) S. Hind. Kaithl. A form 
of cursive Nagari character, used by 
bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Kdijath (Skt. Kayastha), a 
niembcr of the writer-caste. 


L. 

Lac, s. Hind, lakh, from Skt. IdksJiS 
for rakaha. The resinous incrustation 
produced on certain trees (of which the 
diuik is one, — see dhawk, but chiefly 
peepul (q.v.),and^’ 4 o 85 M?n i.e. Schlekhera 
hijuya) by the puncture of the Lac in- 
sect ( Coccua Lacca, L. ). See Roxburgh , 
in Vol. III. of Asiatic Researches, 384, 
aegg. The incrustation contains GO to 
70 jier cent, of resinous lac, and 10 per 
cent, of dark red colouring matter fi'om 
which is manufactured lav-dye. The 
material in its original crude form is 
I called atick-lac ; when boiled in water it 
loses its red colour, and is then termed 
aeed-Iac ; the melted clarified substance 
after the extraction of the dye is 
turned out in thin irregular lamina? 
called ahell-lac. This is used to make 
sealing-wax, and in the fabrication of 
varnishes, &c. 

Though Idk bears the same sense in 
Persian, and lak or luk are used in 
modem Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy {Oloa., pj?. 
295-6, and Ooaterlingen, 67 ) , that 
identical or approximate forms ^o 
used in various Arabic-^eaking 
regions for a varietv of substances 
giving a red dye, including the coccub 
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xlidB or Kermes. Still, we have seen 
no evidence that in India the word 
was applied otherwise than to the lac 
of our heading.* And this the term in 
the Periplus seems unquestionably to 
indicate ; whilst it is probable that the 
passage quoted from Aelian is a much 
misconceived account of the product. 
It is not nearly so absurd as Do Mon- 
fart’s account below. 

The English word lahe for a certain 
red colour is from this. So also are 
lac(],lier and lackered ware, because 
lac IS used in some of the varnishes 
with which such ware is prepared. 

c. A.D. 80-90. These articles are imported 
(to the i)orts of BarlKiricl^ on the W. of the 
iled Sea) from the interior parts of 
Ariake : — 

Sifinpoc ’IvSiKOc Kal (TTo/xoi/xa 

(Indian iron and steel) 

♦ « 4^ 

AaKiros xpwMttTim (Lac-f/f/c).” 

PeripluSt § 6 . 

c. 250. “ There are produced in India 
animals of the size of a beetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft to 
the touch ; they are produced on the trees 
that bear electruin^ and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with these dye their 
red cloaks, and the tunics under these, and 
-everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
-clothing is carried also to the King of 
Persia.” — Aelian^ de Nat. Animal, iv. 46. 

c. 1343. The notice of lacca in Pegolotti 
is in parts very difficult to translate, and 
we do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers tf) the Indian jiroduct, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after exi)laining 
that there are two classes of lacca^ the ma- 
turn and acerbay or ripe and unripe, he goes 
•on : “It is pr()duced attached to stalks, i.e, 
to the branches of shrubs, but it ought to be 
clear from stalks, and earthy dust, and 
«and, and from costicre (?). The stalks are 
the twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced, the costiere or jftfjSj as the Catalans 
call them, are composed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heajis together 
and hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and these costicre or ngs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these costiei'c, is ff)una in the unrijie than the 
ripe lacca,” and so on . — Della Decimaf III. 
365. 

1510. “There also grows a very large 
quantity of lacca (or lacra) for making 
wd colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.” — 
Varthenia, 238. 


* Garcia says that the Arabs called it loo- 
Bimutriy ‘ lac of Sumatra ’ ; probably because the 
Pera lac was brought to the i>orts of Sumatra, 
and purchased there. 


1516. Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laquar, which grows in the country.’’-— 
Barhosay Lisbon Acad., 366. 

1519. “ And because he had it much in 
charge to get all the lac (alacro) that he 
could, the governor knowing through infor- 
mation of the merchants that much came to 
the Coast of Choromandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that freipiented that 
coast . . . 6W;r«, ii. 567. 

1563. “Now it is time to speak of the 
lacre, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other 
seals, in the place of wax.” — Garcia. 
f. 112 r. 

1582. “Laker is a kinde of gum that 
procedeth of the nnV'— Castaneda, tr. by 
N. L., f. 33. 

c. 1.590. (Recipe for Lac varnish) “Lac 
used for chighs (see chik). If red, 4 .vcr of 
lac, and 1«. of vermilion; if yellow, 4s. of 
lac, and 1 s. zarnlkh.''—Ain, i. 220. 

1615. “In this Hand (Goa) is the hard 
Waxemade (which we call S])anish Waxe), 
and is made in manner following. They 
inclose a large ph>tte of ground, with a 
little trench tilled witli water ; tlien they 
sticke up a great niiml>er of small staues 
viK)n the sayd jdot, tlnit being dom^ they 
bring thither a sort of i)ismires, farre biggar 
than ours, which beeing debar’d by the water 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them- 
selves vppon the said staues, where they 
are kil’d with the heate of the Simne, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is mode,”— 
Monfart, 35-30. 

c. 1610. “ . , . Vne manibre dc boete ronde, 
vernie, et lacree, (pii est vne ouurage de 
ces isles.” — Pgrard dc Laval, i. 127. 

1627. “Lac is a strange drugge, made 
by certaine winged Pismires of the gurnme 
of Trees.”— Parc/ms, Pilgrimage, 509. 

1727. “Their lackt f>r Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 305. 

Laccadive Islands, n.p. Probably 
Lakiadvlpd, ‘ 100, 000 iHlands’ ; a name 
however which would apply much 
better to the Maldives. Eor the for- 
mer are not really very numerous. 
There is not, we susjioet, any ancient 
or certain native souiro for the name 
as specifically applied to the northern 
group of islands. Barbosa, the oldest 
authority we know as mentioning the 
group (1516), calls them MalarnHmi, and 
the Maldives Palandiva. Several of 
the individual islands are mentioned 
in the TuhfaUal-MydhidJn (E.T. by 
Rowlandson, pp. 15()-152), the CTOup 
itself being called “the islands of 
Malabar.” 

Lack, 8. One hundred thousand ; 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
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colloquial 100,000 Eupees, in the days 
of better exchange the equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind. Jakh^ lak^ &c., from 
Sansk. laksha, used below) in the 
same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant “ a mark.” 

file word has also been adopted in 
the Malay and Javanese, and other 
languages of the Archipelago. But 
it is remarkable that in all of this class 
of languages which have adopted 
the word it is used in the sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,000, with the 
sole exception of tlio language of the 
Lampungs of Sumatra, who use it 
correctly {Crawfurd), See Grore. 

It is necessaiy to explain that the 
teim does not occur in the earlier 
Sanskrit works. Thus in the Talava-- 
hara lirdlwmria, a complete series of 
the higher numeral terms is given. 
After Sata (100), sahasra (1000), comes 
ayttto (10,000), mayuta {iioio a million), 
niyuta (now also a million), arhuda 
(100 millions), mjarhuda (not now 
used), nikharria (do.) and jiadma (now 
10,000 millions), Lakslia is therefore 
a modem substitute for jtrayuta^ and 
the seiics has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between the Vth and 
Xth centuries a.p. 

Wo should observe that though a 
lachy used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times always im- 
plies rupees^ this has not always been 
the case. Thus in the time of Akbar 
and his immediate successors the re- 
venue was settled and reckoned in 
lake of dams (q. v.). Thus : 

c. 1694. “In the 40th year of his 
majesty's reign (Akbar’s), his dominions 
consisted of 105 Sir<'ai% subdivided into 
^87 Kimbahit (see Cutha), the revenue of 
which he settled for ten years, at the annual 
rent of 3 AndltSf (52 C'rm, 97 Lacks, 55,246 
Ikms, . . — AyevVf by (lladwin, ii. 1. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dinar, not the old gold 
com, but a degenerate dinar of small 
value. Thus : 

1664. “(Money of Ormuz). — A le^ne 
is equivalent to W pardaos of ^adis, which 
is called ‘bad money,* (and this leque is not 
a coin but a number by which they reckon 
at Ormuz) ; and each of these pardaos is 
equal to 2 azares, and each azar to 10 radw, 
each ^adi to 100 din^irs, and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 

Oustom>hou8e "—Nunez, Lyvro dos , 

Poos, Ac., in Subsidm, 25. I 


Here the azar is the Persian hazdr or 
1000 (dinSrs) ; the (Kidi Fers. tad or lOO 
(dinars) ; the leque or Uk, 100,000 (dinars) 
and the toman, which does not appear here, 
is 10,000 (dinars). 

c. 1300. “ They went to the Kafir't tent, 
killed him, and came back into town, 
whence they carried off money belo^ng to 
the Sultan amounting to 12 lake. Thelaki 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) dinars, equiva- 
lent to 10,000 Indian gold dinars" — Ibn, 
]iatvta,ui. 106. 

c. 1340. “The Sultan distributes daily 
two l&ki in alms, never less; a sum of 
which the equivalent in money of Egypt 
and Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silver.’*’ 
— Shihdhuddin Dimishki, in N. & E,, xiii, 
192. 

In these examples from Pinto the 
word is used apart from money, in 
the Malay form, but not in the Malay 
sense of 10,000 : 

c. 1540. “ The old man desiring to satis- 

fie AnUmio de Faria’s demand, Sii', said he 
.... the chronirirs of those times a^mir 
. how in only four yeares and an half si^en 
Lacazaas (facasd) of men wc7*c slain, every 
Laoazaa containing an hundred thousand" 
— Pinto, (orig. oaj). xlv.) in Cogan, 13. 53, 

c, 1546. “ he ruined in 4 months 
space all the enemies countries, with such a 
destruction of i)e()ple as, if credit may be 
given to our histories .... there died 
fifty Laquesaasof iHjrsons.’’ — Tbid, p. 224. 

1615. “And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them ; a 
Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling; the 
whole 100,000 ]x)und8 sterling.” — CorycU’s 
Letters from India {Crudities, iii. f. 25 v,). 

1616. “He received twenty lecki of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).”— T, Roe, re- 
print, p. w. 

1651. “ Yeder Lac is hondert duysend.*’ 
— Rogerius, 77. 

c. 1665. ‘ ‘ II f aut cent mille roupies pour 
faire un lek, cent mille leks pour fair un 
courou, cent mille courous pour faire un 
padan, ot cent mille padan pour faire un 
nil" — Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673. “In these great solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaquei, 
which is BO many hundred thousand in our 
account.” — Fryer. 

1684. “They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall places of the house, 
where they have found great summes of 
money. Under his bed were found Laokf 
4|. In the House of Office two Laokf. 
They in all found Ten Lacks already, and 
make no doubt but to find more.” — Hedges, 
Jan. 2, 

1692. . a lack of Pagodas. . . 

—In Wheeler, i. 262. 

1778. “ Sir Matthew Mite will make up 
the money already advanced in another 
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name, by way of future mortgage upon 
his estate, for the entire purchase, 5 laoln 
of rouijees .” — Footer The Eabob, Act i. 
Sc. i. 

1785. “ Your servants have no Trade in 
this country; neither do you pay them 
high wages, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many laos of pagodas.’*— 
Nabob ofArcott in Burke’s Siieech on his 
Debts, Workitf iv. 18. 

1833. “ Tout le resto (et dans le reste il 

y a des intendants riches de plus de vingt 
laks) s’assied i^ar terre .” — Jacquemiontf 
Correspond, ii. 1^. 

1879. “ In modern times the only num- 

bers in practical use above ‘ thousands ’ are 
laksa (* lac ’ or *lakh ’) and koti crore *) ; 
and an Indian sum is wont to* be ixunted 
thus : 123, 4.5, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
45 lakhs, + 67 thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety.”— Whitney^ Sansk. Gram, 161. 

The older ^vr iters it will be observed ! 
(c. 1600-1620) put the lakh at .610,000; ! 
Hamilton (c. 1700) ])uts it at £12,500 ; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at the same ; then 
for many years it stood again as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 ; now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000. 

Lackerage. Bee Khiraj. 

Lall-shraub, s. Englishman’s 
Hind. laUshrith, ‘ red wine.’ ^ The 
universal name of claret in India. 

Lalla, s. P. — II. — lalCt, In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind of 
domestic tutor ; now for a male nurse, 
or as he would bo called in India, 

‘ child’s bearer.’ In N. India it is 
usuallj^ applied to a native clerk 
VTiting the vernacular. 

Lama, S. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. hLama (6 being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama ; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to bo a popular confusion, 
arising from the name of the S. 
American (luadruped which is so spelt. 
Bee quotation from Times below. 

c. 1.590. “ Fawning Court doctors . . . . 

said it wa.s mentioned in some holj' books 
that men used to live up to the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there were even 
now a class of L&mahs or Mongolian de- 
votees, and recluses, and hermits that live 

200 years and more ” — Bddaoni, 

quoted by Blochmann^ Ain, i. 201. 

1664. '‘This Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to be of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Lamjf or Lama, which is that of the men of 
the Law in that country, as the Brahmans 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when he was old, and ready 
to die, he assembled his council, and de- 


clared to them that now he was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately 
bom ''—Bernier, E. T. 135. 

1716. “Les Thibetaines ont des Heli- 
gieux nomm^s Lamas.”— In Lettres JSdif, 
xii. 438. 

1774. “. . . ma questo primo figlio . . . 
rinunzih la corona al secondo e lui difatti si 
fece religioso o lama del paese.”— 
Thomlnt, 61. 

c. 1818. 

“ The Parliamejit of Thibet met— 

The little Lama, called before it. 

Did there and then hivS whipping get. 
And, as the Nursery Gazette 
Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T, Moore, The Little Grand Lama, 

1876, *\ , , , Hastings . . .' touches on 
the analogy l^tween Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by De "la 
Condamine, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, he risks confirming in careless 
readers that pojxilar impression which 
might be expressed in the jdiraseology of 
Fluelen— * ’lis all one; ’tis alike as my 
fingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamai 
in both.”— of Markham's Tibet, in 
Times, May 15th. 

The passage last (|U()tc,d is in jesting vein, 
but the following is serious and delightful : — 

1879. “The landlord prostrated himself 
as reverently, if not as lowly, as a Peruvian 
before his Grand Llama.”— Dreamy 
\ a novel reviewed in the Academy, May 
17 th. 

Lamballie, Lomballie, Lombar- 
die, Lumbanah, &c., s. Dakh. Hind. 
Lamhdrd, Mahr. lamhCin, with other 
fonns intholangpiagosof thoPoninHula. 
A wandering tribe of dealers in grain, 
salt, &c., bettor known as Baujdrus 
(see Brinjarry). As an Anglo-Indian 
word this is now obsolete. It was per- 
haps a cormi)tioii of LuhhOna, the 
name of one of the great clans or 
divisions of Banjards. 

17.56. “The army was constantly sup- 
plied .... by bands of jjcojde called 
Lamballis, iJeculiar to the Deccan, who are 
continually moving up and down the coun- 
try, with their flocks, and contract to fur- 
nish the armies in the field.” — Orme, ii. 102. 

178.5. “ What you say of the scarcity of 
grain in your army, notwithstanding^ your 
having a outwal, and so many Lombanaks 
with you, has astonished na," —Letters of 
Tippoo, 49. 

Lanchara, A kind of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay lanchar, “ quick, nimble.” 
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c. 1535. **In quesio paese di Oambaia 
(read Camboja) vi sono multi flumi, nelli 
vi sono li nauili detti Laneha^ cd 
li quali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. 
, . . — Sommariod€^RegnLe^iC.AnJU^mu6io^ 
I f. 336. 

c. 1539. ** This King (of the Batas) 

understanding that I hacl brought him 
A letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused me to be entertained by 
the Xabu^ar, . . . This General, accom- 
panied with five Lancharei and twelve 
Ballons, came ta me to the P<irt where I 
rode at anchor .” — PintOf E. T., p. 81. 


Landwind, «. IlRod in the BOutli 
of India. A wind wlii(;h blows sea- 
ward during' the night and early 
morning. In Poit. Terrenho. 

1561. . r^orrendo a ctjsta com 

terrenhoi.” — Corrm^ Liudiu^ I. i. 115. 

1644. “And as it is l)etween monsorui 
And monsoon {mmmhi) the wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
TheN. W. i)revailsmorethan any other wind 
.... amt at the end of it begin the land 
windt (tci'rnduiH) from midnigiit to about 
noon, and these are E. winds.” — Bocan'o^ 
MIS. 

1673. “ . . . . we made for the Land, to 
gain the Land Breezes. They begin about 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
“the Portugals named Terrhenoes.” — Frycr^ 
23. 

1838. “We have had some very ba<l 
weather for the last week ; furious land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
Attemi)ted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the grass crunched under my feet 
like snow.” — Liiters from Mudra^^ 199-200. 


Langasaque, n.p. The most usual 
old form for the Japanese city wliich 
we now call Nagasaki (see Samshtirgy 
passim). 

1611. “ After two or three dayes space a 
Jesuite came vnto vs from a place called 
Langesaoke, to which ])lace the Carake of 
Macao is yeerely wont to come.” — W. 
Adams, in Purcluis, i. 126. 

1613. The Journal of Cajit. John Saris 
has both Nangasaqne and Langasaqne.— 
Id. 366. 

1614. “ Geve hym counsel! to take heed 
of one Pedro Guzano, a impist Christian, 
whoe is his hoste at Miaco ; for a lyinge 
fryre (or Jesuist) tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 

K ne that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
• of the said Guzano, which now I 
know is a lye per letters I received . . .” — 
Cocks to Wickham in Diarg, &c. ii. 264. 

1618. “It has now com to passe, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune together every yeare to 
Langaiaque and this place, and have all- 
w'ais byn accustomed to buy by the ixincado 


(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goodes. 
which came in the carick from Amacan, the 
Portingales having no prevelegese as we 
have.” — The same to the E. I. Co., ii. 
297-8. 

Two years later Ckxjks changes his spell- 
ing and adopts Kangasaqne (/6. 3(X) and to 
the end). 

Lan John, Langianne, &c., n.p. 

Such names are applied in the early 
part of the 17th century to the Shan 
or Laos state of Luang Frahan on the 
Mekong. Lan-chan is one of its 
namc^s, signifying in Siamese, it is said, 

‘ a million of elephants.’ It is known 
to the Burmese by the same name 
(Len-Shen). It was near tliis place 
that the estimable French traveller 
Henri Mouhot died, in 1861. 

1587. “ I went from Pegu to lamaheg (see 
[ Jangoxnay), which is the countrey of the 
Langeiannes ; it is fiue and twentie dayes 
I iouriiey North-east from Pegu.” — Fitch in 
I Haklugt, ii. 

I c. 1598. “ Thus we arrived at Lanchan, 

i the capital of the Kingdom^ (Lao) where the 
King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, but thinly inhabited, because it has 
l)een fretiuently devastated by Pegu.” — Dc 
Mtyi'ga, 98. 

1613. “There reigned in Pegu in the 
year 151K) a King called Ximindo mnico, 
Lord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Great Tartary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. He 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ovil, Tangu, Porao, Lanjik) {i.c, 
Ava, Taungu, Prome, Lanjang), Jangomji, 
Siam, Camboja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of the white um- 
brella.” — Bocarro, 117. 

1617. “ The merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangoma, arrived at the city of Judea . . . 
and brought great store of merchandize.”— 
Sainsburg, ii. p. (K). 

1663. “Entre taut et de si puissans 
Koyaumes du dernier Orient, desquels on 
n’a i)resque iamais entendu parler en 
Euroj)e, il y en a vn (]ui se nomme Lao, et 
plus proprement le Royaume des Langiens 
. . . le Iloyaume n’a pris son nom que du 
grand nombre d’Elephants qui s’y rencon- 
trent ; de vray ce mot de Langiens signifie 
proprement, miliers d’Elephants. ’’—ilfortuf. 
If. Novvdlc H Cirkvse des Royaumes dc 
Timqain ct dc Lao (Fr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 
329 and 337. 

1668. Lanchang appears in the Map of 
Siam in De la Loubfere’s work, but we do 
not find it in the book itself. 

c. 1692. “Laos est situ^ sous le mSme 
Climat que Tonquin ; e’est un royaume 
grand et puissant, separe des Etats voisins 
par des forets et par des deserts. . . . Les 
principales villes sont Lan^jam et Tsiamaja. ” 
— Kaempfer, H. du Japon, i, 22-23. 
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Laateas, S. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F. M. Pinto 
and some eaidy writers on China ; but 
we are unable to identify the word. 

c. 1540. . that . . . they set 

from LiamjKio for Malftca^ and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of SunUtor they 
had been set upon by a i*yrat, a Guzarathy 
Nation, called Coin Accm^ who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. . — Pinto, E. 

T., p. oy. 

c. 1560. “ There be other lesser shipping 

than lunkes, somewhat long, called Ban- 
rones, they phice three Oares on a side, and 
rowe \'ery well, and load a great deal of 
goods ; tliere be other lease called Lanteas, 
which doe rowe very swift, and beare a 
go(xl burthen also : and these two sorts of 
Ships, viz., Bnncon-es and Lanteas, because 
they are swift, the tlioeues do commonly 
vse ." — Caspar da i^ruz in Parchas, iii. 174. 

Laos, n.p. A naino applied by the 
Portuguese as a plural to the civilised 
people who occupied the inland 
frontier of Burma and Siam, between 
those countiies on one hand and China 
and Tongking on the other ; a people 
culled by the Jlnrmese ShailS, a name 
which W’e have in recent years adopted. 
They are of the i*ace of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and whi(;h extends 
with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been frequently used 
as a singular, and apiilicd as a territo- 
rial name to the region occupied by this 
jieople immediately to tho North of 
Siam. There have been a great number 
of separate principalities in this region, 
of which now one and now another 
predominated and conquered its 
neighbours. B(‘fore the rise of Siam 
the most imi)ortant was that of which 
Sakotai was tho capital, afterwards 
represented by Xieng-mai, the Zimme 
of the Burmese and tho Jangoma 
(q.v.) of some old English documents. 
In later days tho chief states were 
Muawj Luang Praban (see Lan John) 
and Vien-shan, both upon the Mekong. 

It would appear from Lieut. 
Maclood’s narrative, and from Gamier, 
that the name of Lao is that by" which 
the branch of theso people on the 
Low'er Mekong, i.e., of those two 
states, used to designate themselves. 
Muang Praban is still quasi inde- 
Ijendent ; Vien-shan was annexed by 
with great cruelties, c. 1828. 

1553. Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy he 


(Alboquerque) made only a kind of money 
called Maiaquezes, which silver came thither 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam came a very 
pure silver of 12 dinheiros assay, pro- 
cured from certain people called Laos, lying 
to the north of those two kingdoms.”— 
Barros, II. vi. G. 

1553. “ . . . certain very rugged moim- 

tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called Gueos who fight on horseback, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at war. They are near him only 
on the north, leaving between the two the 
people called Laos, who encompass this 
Kingdom of Siam, both on the Ninth, and on 
the East along the river Mecmi . . . ami 
on the south adjoin these Laos tlie two 
Kingdoms of Camboja and ( 'hoampa (see 
Champa), which are on the sea-board. 
These Laos .... though they are lords of 
so great territories, embracing three King- 
doms, are all subject to this King of Siam, 
though often in rebellion against him. . 

— /6. III. ii. 5. 

,, “'rhree Kingdoms at the up]:)er 
part of these, are those of the Laos, who (as 
we have said) obey Siam through fear : the 
first of these is called Janeoma ((pv,), the 
chief city of which is caJlcrf (qiiamay . . . 
the second Chanrr</i Chetirran : the third 
Lanchaa (see Lan John) which is below the 
others, and lul joins the Kli^gdom of Cacho, 
or Cauchichina ” — Ib. 

c. 15G0. “ These Laos came to Camboia, 

downe a Liver many daies lournie, which 
they say to have his beginning in China as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
India; it hath eight, fifteene, and twentie 
fathome water, as inyselfe saw by ex})erionce 
in agreat part of it; it passeth through manie 
vnknowne and desart Countries of fp-oat 
Woods and Forests where there are innu- 
merable Elephants, and m.'iny Buffes ... 
and certaync beastes which in that Countrio 
they ciillBadas" (see Abada), — Caspar da 
Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 16U. 

c. 1598, “ .... 1 offered to go to tho 
Laos by land, at my expense, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, as I knew that tliiit 
was the road t(> go by. . . .” — Blast dc 
Ilemum Gonzalez in Dc Morga, (E. 1’. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Soc.), p. 97. 

1041. Cowrrnwfj the Lanil oftheltOU* 
wen, (tnd a Journcji made therninto bp oar 
Folk in Anno 1(341” (etc.). — Valvntijn, 111. 
Pt. ii. pj). 50 soqq. 

1063. Relation Novrelle et Cvriei'se dr 
lUtyavme de Lao.- Tradiiite de I’ltalien du 
P. de Marini, Jloniaiu. Paris, 1000.” 

170(3. “3-.es peuplf^. de Lao, nos voisins, 

u’admittent iii la question n? les jieines arbi- 
trages . . . ni les horribles supplices (jui 
sout parmi nous en usage ; iiiais aus.si nous 

les regardoiis coinnie do bar bares 

Toute I’Asie convieiit quo nous dansons 
beaucoup mieux qii eux.” Voltaire, Dia- 
logue XXL, Andre des Couches ii Sioftn. ' 

Lar, n.p. This name has had 
several applications. 
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(a) . To tlie region whicli we now call 
Gnzmt, in its most general applica- 
tion. In this sense the name is now 
quite obsolete ; but it is t^t used by 
most of the early Arab geographers. 
It is the AapiK^ of Ptolemy; and 
appears to rem*esent an old Jknskrit 
name Aafa, aaj. LafaTea, or Latika. 

C, A. I). 150. 'IvBoeritvQia^ ra arrb 

iyaro^Stv ri fieif avo BaXoa-arri^ Kartxti Aapiifij 
^ fi,€(r6ytioi airb fiev 6v<rtui^ tov KafidSov 
vorofjuov . . Bapt^a^a itiirbptov .** — 

Ptolemy, VII. ii. 02. 

c. 940. “ On the coast, c,g. at SaimQr, 
at Snbftra, and at Tana, they B|>ealc L&ri ; 
these provinces |?ive their name to the Sea 
of Lftr (L&rawl) on the coast of which they 
are situated. ’’—JfoswWi, i. 381. 

c. 1330. A certain Traveller says that 
Tfina is a city of Guzerat {Juzrdt) in its 
eastern part, lyini? west of Malabar 
(Munlbar) ; whilst Ibn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of L&r (Al-Ldr), and 
very famous ]unc»n^ traders.”— in 
Gildemeuter, p. 188. 

c. 1020. “ .... to Kach the country 

producing gum {mokIJ.e. bdellium, and 
fnMrdd (?)... to Somnttt, fourteen (para- 
sanga) ; to Kambilya, thirty ... to TjCna 
five. There you enter the country of Ls- 
ran, where is .rainulr ” (i. q. Saimrir, see 
Choul). — Al-IHrum^ in El Hot, i. GO, 

(b) . To the Delta region of the 
Indus, and especially to its western 
part. Sir II. Elliot sxipposes the 
name in this use, which survived till 
I'ocently, to bo identical with the pre- 
ceding, and that the name had origin- 
ally extended continuously over the 
coast, from the western part of the 
Delta to beyond Bombay (see his 
Historinns, i. 378). Wo have no moans 
of deciding this question (see Lany- 
Bunder.) 

c. 1820. “ Dlwal .... was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another site chosen to the eastward. The 
new town still went by the same name . . . 
-and was 8ucc(^edcd by LdH Bandar or the 
|.K)rt of Lar, which is the name of the coun- 
try forming the modern delta, particularly 
the western part.”— Af‘AfMrdo in J. B. As. 
JSoe., i. 

(c) . To a Province on the north of 
the Persian Gulf, with its capital. 

c. 1220. Lar is erroneously described by 
Yakut as a great island between Siraf and 
Kish. But there is no such island.* It is an 
extensive province of the continent. See 
Barbier de Mtynard, Diet, de la Perse, p, 501. 


' * It is possible that the island called Shaikh 
Shu’aib, which is off the coast of Lftr, aiid not far 
..roin Sirftf, may be meant. Barbosa also men- 
ions Lar among the islands in the Quif subject to 
he K. of Ormuz (p. 37). 


c. 1330. “We marched for three days 
through a desert . . . and then arrived at 
Lftr, a big town, having springs, con- 
siderable streams, and gardens, and fine 
bazars. We lodged in the hermitage of the 
pious Shaikh Abu Dulaf Muhammad. . . .** 
— Ibn Batuta, ii. 240. 

c. 1487. ‘ ‘ Retomeing alongest the coast, 
fomeagainst Ormuos there is a towne called 
Lar, a great and good towne of merchaun- 
dise, about ij®b houses. . . .” — Josa fa Bar- 
bara, old E. T. (Hak. Soc.), 80. 

1.553. “ These benefactions the Kings of 

Ormuz .... pay to this day to a mosque 
which that Caciz (see Casis) had made in a 
district called Hongez of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues.”— Rarroz, II. ii. 2. 

1G02. “ This man was a Moor, a native 

of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz ; his proper name was Cub), but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara 
he took a surname from the country, and 
called himself Cufo Larym.” — Gouto, IV. 
vii. 0. 

1622. “ Lar, as I said before, is capital of 
a great province or kingdom, which till our 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wrongfully reigned there absolutely ; but 
alK)ut 23 years since, for reasons rather 
generous than covetous, as it would seem, 
it was attacked by Abbas K. of Persia, and 
the country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar 
is the seat of a Sultan dependent on the. 
Khan of Shiraz. . . .” — P. della Valle, ii. 
322. 

1727. “And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Laar, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 
place of Lot. . . .” — A. Ham. i. 92. 

Larai, S. This Hind, word, mean- 
ing * fighting,’ is by a curious idiom 
applied to the biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like. There is a similar 
idiom [jang Jeardan) in Persian. 

Larek, n.p. LCirah; an island in the 
Persian Gulf, not far from the island of 
Jemn or Omus. 

1685. “ We came up with the islands of 
Ormus and Araok ...” (called Lareek 
afterwards). — Hedges, May 

Larin, S. Pers. lari. A peculiai* 
kind of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, on the W. Coast of India, 
and in the Maldivo Islands, in which 
last it survived to the present century. 
The name is there retained still, though 
! coins of the ordinary form are usSi 
It is sufficiently described in the quota- 
tions, and representations are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier. The name 
appears to have been derived from the 
temtory of Lar on the Persian Qnlf , 
(see under that word). 
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1525. ** Ajs tam^ Uryi valem cada hda 
aesdmta reis. , , ,—Lemhrmi^ das Coum* 
da IndWt 38. 

c. 1663. “I have seen the men of the 
Country that were Gentiles take their 
children, their sonnes and their daughters, 
and have desired the Portugalls to buy 
them, and I have seene them sold for eight 
or ten larines ajiiece^ which may be of our 
money X or xiii«. liiid.’’ — Master Caesar 
Frederike in ffak. ii. 343. 

1583. Gasparo Balbi has an account of 
the Larino, the greater part of which seems 
to be borrowed literatim by Fitch in the 
succeeding quotation. But Balbi adds : 
“The first who began to strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a power- 
ful King in Pei'sia, but is now a small one.” 
— f. 35. 

1587. ‘ ‘ The said Larine is a strange idece 
of money, not being round, as all other 
current money in ("hristianitie, but is a 
email rod of silver, of the greatnesse of the 
pen of a goose feather . . . which is wrested 
HO that the two endes meet at the just half 
part, and in the head thereof is a stam]> 
TuvkescOf and these be the best current 
money in all the Indias, and 6 of these 
Larines make a duckat.” — R. Fitch, in Hak. 
ii. 407. 

1598. “ An Oxe or a Cowe is there to be 

bought for one Larijn, which is as much as 
halfe a Gildemc.” — Linschoten, 28. 

c. 1 6 10. “ La monnoy e du Roy aunio n’est 
<l[ue d’argent et d’vne sorte. Ce, sont des 
pieces d’argent (lu’ils ai)pellent larins, de 
valeur de huit sols ou enuiron de lujstre 
monnoye . . . longues comme le d(»igt main 
redoubldes. . .” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 163. 

1613. “We agreed with one of the 
Governor’s kinred for twenty laries (twenty 
fihillings) to conduct us. . . .” — N. Whithing- 
ion, in Purchas, i. 484. 

1622. “ The lari is a piece of money that 

I will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silver of a fixed weight, and bent double 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
some small stamp or other. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money 
of the Princes of Lar, invented by them 
when they were separated from the King- 
dom of Persia In value every 5 lari 

are ef|ual to a })iastre or patacca of reals 
of Spain, or ‘ piece of eight ’ as we choose 
to call it.”— P. della Valle, ii. 434. 

Larkin, s. (obsolete). A kind of 
dnnk — apparently a sort of punch, 
V.), — which was popular in the 
Company’s old factories. We know 
the worn only on the authority of 
Pietro della Valle; but ho is the most 
accurate of travellers. 

We are in the dark as to the origin 
of the name. On the one hand its form 
suggests an cponymus among the old 
servants of the Company, such as 


Robert Larkin, whom we find to have 
been engaged for the service in 1610, 
and to have died chief of the Factory 
of Patani, on the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, in 161 6. But again wo find 
in a Vocabularj” of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the Naturall Language of laua” 
in Drake’s Voyage (Ilak. iv. 246): 

* ‘ Larnike = Drinke. ” Of this word we 
can trace nothing nearer than (Javan.) 

* larih,^ to pledge, or invito to drink 
at an entortaininoiit,’ and (Malay), 
lariJi-larahan, ‘mutual pledging to 
drink.’ It will be observed that della 
Valle assigns the drink especially to 
Java. 

1623. “Meanwhile the year 1022 waR 
drawing near its close, and its last days 
were often celebrated of an evening in the 
House of the English, with good fellow- 
shi]). And on one of those occasions I 
learned from them how to make a beverage 
called Larkin, which they told me was m 
great vogue in Java, and in all those other 
islands of the Far East. This said be- 
verage seemed to me in truth an a<liuirable 
thing, — not for use at every meal (it is too 
strong for that),— but as atonic in case of 
debility, and to make tasty possets, much 
better than those we make with Muscatel 
wines or Cretan malmseys. So T asked 
for the recipe ; and am taking it to Italy 
with me. ... It seemed of Id to me that in 
those hot southern regions, as well as in 
the environs of Hormuz here, where also 
the heat is ^nreat, they should use both 
spice in their ft)od and spirits in their 
drink, as well as sundry other hot be- 
verages like this larkin.”— P. della Valle, 
ii. 475. 

Larry-bunder, n. p. The name of 
an old seaport in the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daibul (sec 
Diul) as the chief haven of Sind. We 
are doubtful of the proper orthography. 
It was in latter Mahommedan times 
called Ldliorl‘handar, probably from 
presumed connexion with Lahore as 
the port of the Punjab {Elliot, i. 378). 
At first sight, McMurdo’s suggestion 
that the original name may have been 
Lart-handar, from Lar, the local name 
of the southern part of 8ind (see Lar), 
seems probable. McMurdo, indeed, 
writing about 1820, says that the name 
Ldri~handar was not at all familiar to 
natives ; but if accustomed to the form 
Lahorl^handar they niight not recog- 
nize it in the other. The shape taken 
however by what is apparently the 
same name in our first quotation is 
adverse to McMurdo’s sug^stion. 

c. 1030. “ This stream (the Indus) after 
0 0 2 
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IJftssing (Alor) .... divides into two 
Htreams ; one empties itself into the sea in 
the neighbourhood of the city of LtLhar&nl, 
and the other branches off to the East, to 
the borders of Kach, and is known by the 
name of Sind Sdgai\ t.<?. Sea f)f Sind.” — 
AUBifUnl in Elliot, i. 49. 

c. 1838. “ I travelled five days in his 
company with Ala-ul-Mulk, and we arrived 
at the seat of his fjovernnient, Lc. the 
town of L&hari, a fine city situated on the 
shore of the great Sea, and near which the 
River Sind enters the sea. Thus two great 
waters join near it; it jK>sHeHHes a grand 
haven, frequented 1)V the iKiopleof Yemen, 
of Ears (etc). . . . The Arnir Ala-ul-Midk 
. . . told me that the revenue, of this place 
amounted to 60 laks a year .” — Ibn Batata, 
iii. 112, 

1565. “ 13Jood had not yet }>een .spilled, 

when suddenly, new's came fr<»m I'hatta, 
that the Firingis had passed Lahorl Bandar, 
and attacked the city.” — 2\irikh-i-Tdhiri, 
in Elliot, i. 277. 

1618. “In November 1613 the Exiwjdi- 
tion arrived at Laurehunder, the )>ort <»f 
Siiide, with Sir Robert Shirley and his 
tjompany.” — Sainsburt/, i. 321. 

c. 1065. “II se fait aussi beaucoup do 
trahe au Loure-hender, (lui est a truis jours 
de Tatta sur la iner, oh la rade est plus e.v- 
cellente pour Vaisseaux, qu’en <juelquo 
autre lieu (luo ce soit des Indes.” — Tkevenot, 
V. 159. 

1727. “it wa.s niy Fortune .... to 
come to Larrihunder, with a ('Ergo from 
Malkbar, worth abt)ve £10,000.”— A. liavi. 
i. 116. 

1780. “The first ]>lace of any note, 
afttu' passing the bar, is Larihunda, about 
.5 or 6 li'iigues from the sea.” — Dunn's 
OHcutal Nat'igaUtv, 5th ed., p. 96. 

1813. “ Laribunder. Tin’s is conuuonly 

called Scindy Uivor, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside ; it is 
situated in latitude about 24'^ 30' north. . . . 
The town of Laribunder is about 5 leagues 
fi*oni the sea, and vessels of 200 tons used 
to proceed up b* W'—M ilbarn, i. 14(i. 

1831. “Wo took the route by Durajee 
and Meerpoor. . . . The town of Lahory 
w'as in sight fri>in the fonner of these 
daces, ami is situated on the same, or left 
>ank of the Pittee.”— A. Barnes, 2nd ed., 
i. 22. 

Lascar, Tho word i.«i originally 
- from tho Pors. hishkar, ‘ an army,’ ‘ a 
camp,’* whence lash/id}!, ‘one belong- 
ing to an army, a soldier.’ Tho word 
/am/?' or Id scar (both those pronuncia- 
tions are in vogue) a})]iear8 to have 
been corrupted, trough thePortugtiese 
use of lashkari in the forms lastjuarm, 
lascari, etc., either bj’ the Portuguese 

It would seem that the Ar. 'aslar, ‘an army,’ 
js taken from thi.s Pers. word. 


themselves, or by the Dutch and Eng- 
lish who took up the word from them, 
and from these laskdr has passed back 
again into native use in this corrupt 
shape. 

The early Portuguese writers have 
the forms we have just named in the 
sense of ‘ soldier;’ but lascar is never 
so u.^-ed now. It is in general tho 
e/piivalcnt of khalusi, in the various 
senses of that word (v. Glassy), viz. 
(1) an inferior class of ar tiller junan 

f^un-lascar *) ; (2) a tent-pitcher, doing 
other work whic'h the class are accus- 
tomed to do ; (3) a sailor. The last is 
tho most common Anglo-Indian use, 
and has passed into tho English lan- 
i giiago. 

The use of laamr in the modern sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use was nlrendj^ general on tho west 
c/)ast at the hoginiiing of the 17th 
century, whilst the ('urious distinction 
wdii chi ^jTard makes betwcouljascar and 
Liiscari, and Dr. Fryer makes between 
Lvsafr and A«sc//r (accenting probablj' 
Lusenr and La.srdr) shows that lashkari 
for a soldier was still also in use. 

In (’ey Ion tho use of the word las* 
aircen for a kind of local or civil 
soldier long survived; perhaps is not 
extinct. 

Tlio word lasjiharl does not seem to 
oc(‘ur in tho A'ln, Tho original word 
luM'nr is used in its pr()])er sense by 
Sir T. lloo below, for ‘ a camp.’ 

1541. “ It is a proverbial saying over all 

India {/.r. Portmmese India, see s. v.) that 
tin* g<»od Lasquarim, or ‘ soldier ’ as 'we 
sluaiid call him, must he an Abyssinian.” 
— Castro, Rotciro, 73. 

1.546. “Besides these there were others 
(avIio fell at Din) Avhose names are unknown, 
Iwing men of the lower rank, among whom 
I knew a lascarym (a man getting only 
.500 reis of ])ay !) Avho aa’es the first man t(^ 
lay his hand on the ISloorish Avail, and 
sluiuted aloud that they might see him, as 
many have told me. And lie was imme- 
diately thrown doAvn wounded in five 

f daces Avith stones and bullets, but still 
ived ; and a noble gentleman sent and 
had him rescued and carried away by his 
slaves. And he survived, but being a 
common man he did not even get his pay ! ” 
— Correa, i\\ 567. 

1.552. “. . . eles os reparte polos las- 

carins de suas capitanias, q assi chamSLo 
suldados.” — (\istauheil(t, ii. 67. 

1554. “ Moreover the Seiihor Governor 

conceded to the said ambassador that if in 
the territories of Idalshaa, or in those of 
our Lord the King there shall be any 
differences or quarrels between any For- 
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tugnese lasearinf or peoni {nides) of ours, 
and lasoarins of the territories of Idalshaa 
and peons of his, that the said Idalshaa 
shall order the delivery up of the Por- 
tuguese and peons that they may be 
punished if culpable. And in like manner 
. . — S, Botdho, Tomlfo^ 44. 

1572. *‘Erant in eo praeaidio Lasqua- 
rini circiter septingenti artis sclopettariae 
peritissimi .” — £. Acosta^ f. 236 v. 

1598. “The soldier of Balloffate, which 
is called Lasoarin . . — Linachotcnt 74. 

1600. “ Todo a mais churma e meneyo 

das naos s&o Mouros que chamSLo Lasch&res 
, . — Lucenat Life of S. Franc. Xav., liv. 
iv., p. 223. 

c. 1610. “Mesmes tous les mariniers et 
lea pilotes sont Indiens, tant Gentils que 
Mahometans. Tous ces gens de mer les 
appellent Lascars, et les suldats Lascarits.*' 
— Pyrard de Lavaly i. 317. 

161G. “I tooke horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crossed out 
of the Leskar, before him .” — Sir T. Roe in 
PurchaSy i. 559 ; see also 500. 

1044. “ . . . The aldeas of the juris- 

diction of Damam, in which district there 
are 4 fortified posts defended by Lamirs 
(Lascar is) who are mostly native Chris- 
tian soldiers, though they may be heathen 
as some of them are .” — Bocarroy MS. 

1673. “The Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced 
with an w, the other with an a, as Luscar, 

A soldier, Lascar, a seaman.” —i'Vyrr, 107. 

1685. “They sent also from Sofragan 
D. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 com- 
panies, which made 190 men ; the Bissava 
(q, V.) of the adjoining provinces joined him 
with 4,000 Lascarins .” — Riheyroy H. of the 
/. of Ceylan (from French Tr., p. 241). 

1690. “ For when the English Sailers at 

that time perceiv’d the softness of the 
Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark’d again upon a new Design 
. . . to . . . rob these harmless Traffickers 
in the Red Sea.^’ — Ovington, 464. 

1726. “ Lascaryns, or Loopers, are native | 
soldiers, who have some regular main- 
tenance, and in return must always be 
ready.”— Valcntijny CeyloUy Names of 
Offices, &c., 10. 

1755. “ Some Lascars and Sejwys were 
now sent forward to clear the road.” — 
Ormc, i. 394 (ed. 1803). 

1787. “ The Field Pieces attaclic.d to the 
Cavalry draw up on the Kight and Left 
Flank of the Regiment ; the Aitillery 
Lascars forming in a line with the Front 
Rank the full Extent of the Drag Rojies, 
which they hold in their hands.”— .Bei/Twr. 
for the Hon. Company's Troops on the Coast 
of Corotrutmlely by M.-Gen. Sir Archibald 
Campbelly K.B. Govr. & C. in (^. Madras, 
p. 9. 

1803. “In those parts (of the low country 
of Ceylon) where it is not thought requisite 
to quarter a body of troops, there is aijolice 
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dorps of the natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of Government in each district ; 
they are composed of Conga nics. or ser- 
vants, Ara^ieSy or corporals, and Lasoar- 
ines, or common soldiers, and perform the 
same office as oiir Sheriff’s men or con- 
stables.”— PcrctraY’s Ccylony 2^. 

1807. “ large open boat formed the 
van, containing his excellency’s guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears raised per- 
pendicularly, the union colours flying, and 
Ceylon dnmis called tomtoms beating.” — 
Cordiner's (^eyloHy 170. 

1872. “ The lasoars on board the steamers 
were insignificant looking i)eople.” — The 
Dilemmay ch. ii. 

Lat, Lat SaJlib, b. This, a popular 
corruption of Lord Sahib or Ldrd Sdhiby 
as it is written in Hind. , is the usual 
form from native lips, at least in the 
Bengal Presidency, of the title by which 
the Govemor-Goiieral has long boon 
known in the vernaculars. Tlio term 
also extends nowadays to Lieutenant- 
Governors, who in contact with the 
higher authority become C/mld (‘Lit- 
tle’) Lat, whilst the Oovonior-Goneral 
and the C^onimiinder-in-Chief aro 
sometimes discriminated as the Mulhi 
Lat Sahib and the Jang} Lat Sahib 
(‘territorial’ and ‘military’), the 
Bishop as tlie Lat Padre Sahib, and 
the Chief Justice as the Lat Justy 
Sahib* The title is also sometimes, 
but v(!ry incorrectly, a]>plicd to minor 
dignitaries of the su])reme Govern- 
ment. 

1824. “ Ho seemed, however, much 

puzzled to make out iriy rank, never hav- 
ing heard (he said) e>f any ‘ Lord Sahib ’ 

; excei»t the Governor-General, while he was 
still more perplexed by the ex])osition of 
‘Lord Bis/utp Sahib,’ which for some reason 
or »>ther my servajits always }>refer to that 
I of Lord Padre.”™ i. 09. 

1837. “The Arab, thinking T had pur- 
posely stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as he passed Lord 
Auckland’s tents, ‘ Doha’!, doha’i. Sahib ! 
doha’I, Lord Sahib !* ‘ Mercy, mercy, sir ! 

mercy, Governor-General !’ The faster the 
horse rushed on, the faster followed the 
shouting Arab.”- Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
ii. 142. 

1868. “ The old barljer at Kooj-kec, after 

telling me that he had known bVachey 
when he first began, auded, ‘ Ab Lat- 
Sekretur hai I Ah ! hum bhi boodda hogjya ’ 
(‘ Now he is Lord Secretary! Ah ! 1 too 
have become old!).” — Letter frt/m the fate 
M.-Gen. W. W. H. Grcathed. 

1877 “ • • • ^ most valu- 

able book ’ (‘ Galloway’s Observations on 
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India,* 1825, pp. 254-8), in which the 
author reports, with much quiet humour, 
an aged native’s account of the awful con- 
eequenceH of contempt of an order of the 
(as he called the Supreme Court) ‘ Shu- 
breem Koorut^'* the older of Imriey being 
*Lord Justev Sahib-ka-hookm,’ the iuKtm- 
ments of wnose will wei-e ‘ abulahiit ’ or 
affidavits.”— Letter from Sir J. F. Stephen 
in Timcif May 31. 

Lat. s. Hind, lai, used as a cor- 
ruption of tho English lot. in reference 
to an auction {Carnegie), 

Laterite* S. A tcnn, first used by 
Dr. Francis Buchanan, to indicate a 
reddish brick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
peroxide, and hardening on exiiosure 
to the atmosphere, which is found in 
])laces all over South India from one 
coast to tho other, and tho origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. 
It is found of two distinct types : viz. 
(1). High-level Later He, capping espe- 
cially the trap-rocks of th(^ J)(*ccan, 
with a bod from 30 or 10 to 200 feet 
ill thickness, which porhai)s extended 
at one time over tho greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as tho llajmahl and Monghyi* 
hills. (2). Low-level Latcrite, form- 
ing comparatively tliin and slo])mg 
beds on tho plains of tho coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol- 
canic matter; tho low-level laterite 
having undergone a further I’eamiiigc- 
luont and deposition; but tho matter 
is too complex for brief statement (see 
Newhold, in J. II. A. S., vol. viii. ; and 
Manual of the. Geol. of India, pp. xlv. 
seqq., 34Ssonq.). Mr. King and others 
have found flint wcajums in the low- 
level fpnnation. Latiaiti^ is the usual 
material for road-metal in S. India, 
as kunkur (q.v.) is in the north. 
In Ceylon it is called Cabook (<l.v.). 

1800. “ It is (liffuiseO in imiiiense mji.s.ses, 
without any aj^jH^arance of stratification, 
and is placed over the granite that forms 
tho basis of Mafat/ala. ... It very soon 
Incomes as hard as brick, and resists the 
air and water much better than any brick 
I have seen in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone {IticocuJfee). . . . The most 
pro]wr English name >vould be Laterite, 
from Lateritis, the appellation that may be 
given it in science.^' — Biwhanan, Mysme, 
&c, ii. 440-441. 

^ 1860. “ Natives resident in these locali- 
ties (Galle and Colombo) are easily recogni- 


sable elsewhere by the general hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned by the pre- 
valence along the western coast of laterite, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cahook 9. 
product of disintegrated gneiss, which being 
subjected to detrition communicates its hue 
to the soil.” — Tennenfs Ceylon, i. 17. 

Lattee, S. A stick; a bludgeon, 
often made of tho male bamboo {Den^ 
drocalamus atrietm), and sometimes 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings, forming a formidable weapon. 
The word is Hind, la^hl and latlu, Mahr*. 
laththa. This is from Prakrit la^thl 
I for Saiisk. yashti, ‘ a stick,* accordmg 
to the Prakrit gi’ammar of Vavaruchi 
(cd. Cowell, ii. 32); see also Lassen^ 
lustitntiones. Ling. Prakrit, 19o. 

Jiski lathi, us Id bhains, is a Hind. 
])rovorb {ciijus haculurn ejus hnbalue), 
equivalent to the good old rule, the 
simple plan.” 

1 830. ‘ ‘ Til e 1 1 ati ves use a very dai igerous 
weaiMin, which they have Vieen forbidden 
hy (Jovemment to carry. I took one as a 
curiosity, wliich liad been seized on a man 
in a fig) it in a village. It is a very heavy 
I l&thi, a solid male bamboo, 5 feet 5 inches 
! l<nig, headed with iron in a most formidable- 
' manner. Tliere are 6 jagged semicircular 
irons at the toj), each 2 inches in length, 
1 in height, and it is shod with iron bands 
16 inches deep from the top.” — Wandcidngs^ 
of o Pilgrim, vol. i., p. 133, 

1878. After driving some 6 miles, wo 
came njion about 100 men seated in rows 
(HI the road-sido, all with latties.” — Life in 
the Mofvssil, i. 114. 

Latteeal, S. Hind. lOthtydl, or, more 
cumbrously, liithlwald, ‘ a clubman,’ a 
hired ruffian. Such gentry were not 
many years ago entertained in scores- 
by ])lantors in some jiarts of Bengal, 
to maintain by force their claims to 
lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878. “ Doubtless there were hired lat- 

tials . . . on both sides.” — Life in the 
M(fnml, ii. 6. 

Lecque, S. Wo do not know what 
the woi-d used by the Abbe Raynal in 
the follow^ing extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for last, a Dutch 
weight. 

1770. “They (Dutch at the Caj^) re- 
ceive a still smaller profit from 60 lecquea 
of red wine, and 80 or IK) of white, which 
they carry to Europe every year. The 
lecque weighs about 1,200 pounds.” — 
Raymd (E. T., 1777) i. 231. 

Lee, s. Chin. ll. The ordinary Chi- 
nese itineraiy measure. Books of the 
Jesuit Missionaries generally interpret 
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the modem li as ^ of a league, which 
gives about 3 li to the mile ; more 
exactly, according to Mr, Giles, 27^ li^ 

10 miles ; but it evidently varies a 
good deal in dilforcnt parts of China, 
and has also varied in the course of 
ages. Thus in the 8th century, data 
quoted by M. Vivien de St. Martin, 
from Perc Gaubil, show that the H was 
little more than of an , English 
mile. And from several concurrent 
statements wo may also conclude that ' 
often the H is generalised so that a i 
certain number of h\ generally 100, 
stand for a day’s march. 

1585, “By the said booke it is found 
that the Chinos haue amongst them but 
only three kind of measures ; tlie which in 
their language are called lii, pu, and icham^ 
which is as much as to say, or in effect, as 
a forlong, league, or iorney : the measure, 
which is called hath so much space as a 
man’s voice on a plaine grounde may bee 
hearde in a quiet day, halowing or whoping 
with all the force and strength he may ; 
and ten of these liis maketh a pu, which 
is a great Spanish league; and ten pas 
maketh a dayes iouniey, which is called 
idiavtf which maketh 12 {sic) long leagues.’* 

Maidontf i. 21. 

1861. “ In this ])art of the countiy a 
clay’s march, whatever its actual distance, 
is called 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
lie taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distance.”— tSarel in J. R. Geoff, ^oc.y 
xxxii. 11. 

1878. “ D’aiirbs les clauses du contrat le 
voyage d’une lon^eur totale de 1,800 Us, 

011 180 lieues, devait s’effectuer en 18 jours.” 
—L. Eo asset, A Travel's la Chine, 237, 

Leechee, Lychee, s. Chiu, //-c/r/, 
and in S. China (its native region) /«/- 
chi', the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephdium litchi, Cambessedes 
(N. Ord. Hapindactat), a tree which has 
been for nearly a ccntuiy introduced 
from China into Bengal with success. 
The dried fruit, usually ticketed as 
lyehee, is now common in London 
shops. 

c. 1540. “. . . outra verdura muito mais 

fresca, e de melhor cheiro, que esta, a que 
08 naturaes da terra chaniao lechias. ...” 
— Pinto, ch. Ixviii. 

1563. “22. Of the things of China you 
liave not said a word: though there they 
have many fruits highly praised, such as 
are lalichias (lalixias) and other excellent 
fruits. 

‘‘ O. I did not speak of the things of 
China, because China is a region of which 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
to an end. . .'^—Garcia, i. 157. 

1585. “ Also they have a kinde of 

plummes that they doo call lechias, that 


are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
j hurteth anybody, although they should 
eate a great number of them.”— 
Mendoza, i. 14. 

1598. “ There is a kind of fruit called 
Lech3raB, which are likt^ Plums, but of 
! another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof I have eaten.”— im- 
schoten, 38. 

1631. ‘ ‘ Adf ert ur ad nos pneterea f ructus 
quidam Lances (read Laices) vocatus, qui 
racematim, ut uvee, crescit. BontiL 

Dial, vi., p. 11. 

1684. “ Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts.’' 
— Valentijn, iv. (China), 12. 

1750-.52. “ Leicki is a siiecics of troes 
which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees. . . It seems hardly cre- 
dible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grf)ws) annually 
makes 100,000 tel of dried leickis.” — Olof 
I Torecn, 302-3. 

1824. “Of the fruits which this season 
I offers, the finest are leeches (sir) and man- 
j goes ; the first is really very fine, being a 
I sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
j tignac grape.” Bclnr, i. 60. 

c. 1858. 

“ Et tandis que ton piod, sorti de la ba- 
bouche, 

Pendait, rose, au bord du manchy,^ 

A I’ombre des hois noirs touffus, et du 
Letchi, 

Aux fruits moins pourpros que tabouche.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

1878. “. . . the lichi hiding under a 
.shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragi-ant flesh.” — Ph. 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

1879. “ . . . Here arc a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you. . .” — M. Btokes, 
Indian Fairy Talcs (Calc, ed.) 51. 

Lemon, k. Citrus medieu var. Limo- 
nnin. Hooker. Thin is of course not 
an Anglo-Intlian word. But it bas 
come into European languages through 
the Arabic hlnrmn, and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hind, wo 
have both limil and ntmhu, which last 
at least, seems t(j bo an indigenous 
form. The Sansk. dic-tionaries give 
nimbuhi. In England wo got the word 
through the Komance languages, Fr. 
Ihnon, It. limone, Sp. limon, &(5., perhaps 
both from the Crusades and from the 
Moors of Spain. See Lime. 

c. 1200. “Sunt praeteroa aliao arbores 
fructus acidos, pontici videlicet saporis, ex 
se procreantes, ([iics aj>pellant limones. ” — 
Jacobi dc Vitriwo, Hist. Iherosolym. cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bonyars. 

c. 1328. “I will only say this much, 
that this India, as regards fruit and other 
things, is entirely different from Christen 


^ See MuncheeL 
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dom ; except, indeed, thnt there be lemons in 
some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours.”— -Frmr 
Jordunuif 15. 

1331. ** Profunditas hujus acpioe ydena 

est lapidibus preciosis. ^uae aqua inultum 
est j^dinibus et sanguisu^s plena. Hos 
lapides non accipit rex, sed pro aniraA sua 
eemel vel bis in anno sub ac|uas pau- 
p^es ire permittit. ... Et ut ipsi paujieres 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 

S uemdam fructum quern bene pistant, et 
lo l)ene so ungunt. . . . Et cum sic 
sint uncti yrudines et sanguisugee illos offcn- 
dere non valent.”—/’/*, Odorir, in C<(th<tf/, 
&c., App., p. xxi. 

c. 1333. “The fruit of the mango-tree 
(af.'*ani)a) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
jwwder it with salt and j)re8erve it, as is 
a<mc with the sweet citron and the letuon 
(/rMeimtln) in our country.” — Ihu Batuta, 
iii. 126. 

Lemon-grass, S. Androfittf/im cHra- 
iu8y D.C^, a grass cultivat(^d in Coylon 
and Singapore, yielding an oil much 
used in ])orfuinery, under the name of 
Lcmon^Oraas Oil, Oil af Verhenay or 
Indian Mtlism Oil. 

Boyle {Hind. Medicine, 82), has ap- 
plied the name to another very fragrant 
gi’aas, Aialropogon schoenanthus, L., ac- 
cording to him the o-yolvoy of Diosco- 
ritlos. This last, which grows wild in 
various pai'ts of India, yields linsa Oil, 
alias O, of G inger^graas or of ihraniuniy 
which is exported from Bombay to 
Ai'abia and Turkey, whore it is exten- 
sively used in the adulteration of Otto 
of Boses. 

Leopard, r. Wo insert this in order 
to remark that there has been a great 
deal of controversy among Indian 
sportsmen, and also among naturalists, 
as to whether there are or are not two 
species of this C^at, distinguished by 
those who maintain the affirmative, as 
panther {F. pardna) and leopard (/Wis 
leopardus), the latter being the smaller; 
though by some these names are re- 
versS. Even those who support 
this distinction of species appear to 
admit that the markings, habits, and 
general appearance (except size) of the 
two animals are almost identical. 

Jordon describes the two varieties, 
but (with Blyth) classes both as one 
species {Felia pardua), 

Lewchew, Liu kiu, Loo-Choo, &c. 

n. j). The name of a group of islands to 
the south of Japan, a name much more 
familiar than in later years during the 


16th centuiy^ when their people haH- 
tually navi^ted the China seas, and 
vLsit^ the ports of the Archipelago. 
In the earliest notices they are perhaps 
mixt up with the Japanese. 

1516. “ Opposite this country of China 

there are many islands in the sea, and 
beyond them at 175 leagues to the east there 
is one very large, which they say is the main- 
land, from whence there come in each year 
to MalacA 3 or 4 ships like those of the 
Chinese, of white people whom they de- 
scribe as great and wealthy merchants. . . . 
These islands are called Leqneos, the people 
of Malaca say they are better men, and 
greater and wealthier merchants, and better 
dressed and adorned, and more honourable 
than the Chinese.” — Barlma, 207. 

1540. “And they, demanding of him 
whence he came, and what he would have, 
ht5 answered them that he was of the King- 
dom of Siam settlement of the 

Tanaucarim foreigners, and that he came 
from Veniaga] and as a Merchant was 
going to tralnque iu the Isle of Lequios.”— 
Bin to (orig. caj). x. xli) Cogan, 40. 

1.5.53. “ Fernao Peres .... whilst he 

remained at tliat island of l.ieniaga, saw 
there certain junks of the peo})lc called 
Lequios, of whom he had already got a 
gotid deal of infoi-mation at Malaca, as that 
they iidiahited certain islands adjoining that 
coast of ( liina ; and lie observed that the 
most part of tlie mcrcliandize that they 
brought was a gi’eat (piantity of gold . . . , 
and they a]»j)eared to him a better disixtsed 
people than the Chinese. . . .” — BaiToa, 
111. ii. 8. See also 11. vi. 6. 

1.5.5(>. (In this year) “ a Portugal arrived 
at Malaca, named Pero Gomez dAhneifda, 
servant to the (Irand Master of Santiaf/o, 
with a rich Present, and Letters from the 
Nautaqaim, Prince of the Island of TaniX’ 
xnnaa, directed to King John the third: . , . 
to have five huiulred Porturnih granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his own 
Forces, he might conquer the Island of 
Lequio, for which he wo\ild remain tribu- 
tary to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 
1000 of Ijattin, yearly. . .” — Pinto (in Co- 
gan), p. 188. 

1615. “The King of Mashona (qu. Shush- 
ma '^) . . . who is King of the westermost 
islands of .Tapan . . . has coiniuered the 
Leaues Islanas, which not long since were 
under the Government of China.” — Sains- 
burg, i. 447. 

,, “The King of Shashma ... a 
man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Leqnes, which not 
lon^ since were under the government of 
China. Leaue Grande yeeldeth greate 
store of amoer greece of the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 {sic} ps. of 
coarse cloth, as dutties and such hke, per 
annum.” — Letter of Raphe CoppindaUy in 
Cocks, ii. 272. 

Uampo, n.p. This is the name 
which the older writei’s, especially 
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Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
•which wo now call Niiig-Po. It is a 
form of corruption which appears in 
other cases of names used by the Por- 
tuguese, or those who learned from 
them. Thus Nanking is similarly 
called Lanchin in publications of the 
same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as Glam. 

1540. “Sailing in this manner we arrived 
six dayes after at th(^ Ports of Liampoo, 
which are two Islands one just against 
smother, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Portugals used 
their commerce ; There they had built 
.above a thousand houses, that were governed 
by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, Judges, and 
-(> or 7 other kinde of Officers 
>de Vereadores, J Ouvidor, eO Alcaides, <0 
ontras scis ou sete Varas de Just ini <(• 
^ojjiciaes de Repuhlini]^ where the Notaries 
underneath the publique Acts which they 
made, wrote thus, i, mirk a oar, pvhlUfue 
Notarie of this Town of Liampoo for the 
King our Soveraigu Lord. And this they 
.did with as much confidence and assurance, 
.as if this Place had been scituated between 
Santarem. Lrisbon ; so that there were 
houses there which cost three or four thou- 
sand Duckats the building, but both they 
and all the rest were afterwards demolished 
for our sins by the C kineses . . . — Pinto 

(orig. cap. Ixvi.), in Cogan, p. 82. 

what Cogan rendcirs * Ports of Liam- 
^00 ’ is portas^ i.e. Oate^. And the expres- 
sion is remarkable as preserving a very old 
i;radition of Eastern navigation ; the oldest 
document regarding Arab trade to China 
-(the Relation^ tr. by Reinand) says that the 
ehips after crossing the Sea of kianji ‘ j)ass 
the Gates of China. These Gates are in 
fact mountains washed by the sea ; between 
these mountains is an opening through 
which the ships pass ’ (p. 19). This phrase 
was perhaps a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves — see under Bocca 
Tigris. 

15,53. “ The eighth (division of the coasts 
•of the Indies) terminates in a notable ca])e, 
the most easterly point of the whole conti- 
nent so far as we know at j)resent, and 
which stands about midway in the whole 
-coast of that great country China. This our 
p^ple call Cabo de Liampo, after an illus- 
trious city which lies in the bend of the 
■cape. It is called by the natives Nimpo, 
which our countrymen have corrupted into 
Xiampo.” — Barros^ i. ix. 1. 

1690. “These Junks commonly touch at 
Xympo, from whence they bring Petre^ Gce- 
iongsj and other Silks.” — Bowgear, in Daf- 
rympUy i. 87. 

1727. “ The Province of Ciiequiam, whonc 
chief city is Limpoa, by some called JVtmpoa, 
and by others Ningpoo.'^—A. Ham. ii. 283. 

1770. “ To these articles of importation 

may be added those brought every year, by 
a dozen Chinese J unks, from Emoy, Limpo, 
and Canton. (tr. 1777), i. 249. 


Likin or Lekin, s. We borrow from 
Mr. Giles: “An arbitrary tax, ori- 
ginally of one cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a "sriew 
of making up the deficiency in the 
land-tax of (;hiiui caused by the 
T’aiping and Nienfei troubles, it was 
to bo sot apart for militaiy ]>ur}ioses 
only — hence its common name of 
‘ war-tax ’ . . . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign (‘on- 
cessions at the various Ti’oaty ' I’orts 
exempt from the tax of Lokiii ** (Gloss, 
of Jie/erenn ., s. v. ). The same autnoiity 
explains the term as “ li (le. i.e, a cash 
or of a tael)-money,” because of 
the original rate of b^vy. 

The likin is ])r()f(‘ssodly not an im- 
perial customs-duty, but a protrincial 
tax levied by tlio governors of pro- 
vinces, and at their discretion as to 
amount; honco vai'ying in local rate, 
and from time to time changt^ablo. 
This has been a chief difficulty in 
(^arrjring out the Chefoo Agreement, 
which as yet has m^ver been authori- 
tatively interpreted or finally ratified 
by England. W e ([Uott‘ < h(3 article of the 
Agreement whicdi deals with opium, 
which has involved the chief difficulties, 
as leaving not only th(‘ amount to bo 
paid, but the lim* at which this is to be 
])aid, undefined. 

1876. “Sect. 111. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wado will movt^ his (Tovem- 
ment to sanction an arrangement different 
from that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when o])iuni is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken comi- 
zaiice of by the Customs, and deposited in 
Bond, .... until such time as there is a 
sale for it. The importer will then pay the 
tariff duty ujHm it, and the purchasers the 
likin: in order to the i>revention of the 
evasion of the duty. The amount of likm 
to be collected will be decided by the dif- 
ferent Provincial Gtjvernments, according 
to the circumstances of each.” 
of Ckefm. 

1878. “La Chine est ])arseirn^c d’une 
infinite de j)etits bureaux d'oetroi ccb.f'lonnes 
le long des voies commerciales ; les Chinois 
les nomment Li-kin. C’est la source la 
[Jus sure, ct la, j)lus productive des reve- 
nus.” — Jtoussei, A Travers la Ckine^ 221. 

Lil&C, s. This plant-name i.s even- 
tually to be identified with Anil (q-V.b 
and with the Sansk. ^ of a dark 
colour (especially dark blue or black)’; 
a fact which might be ur^^ed in favour 
of the view that the ancients in Asia, 
as ha.s been alleged of them in Europe, 
belonged t(j the body of the colour- 
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blind (like the writer of this article), 
'^e Indian word takes» in the sense of 
indigo, in Persian the form Itlang ; in 
^D. this, modified into Ulak and Ulak, 
is applied to the lilac {Syringa spp.). 
Marcel Devio says the Arab. adj. lilak 
has the modified sense ‘ blen&tre.’ See 
a remark under Buckle. 

We may noto that in Scotland the 
*8tri^^g after moaning* gives this 
familiar and beautiful tree the name 
arnopg the imoduoatod of ‘ lily-oak,^ 

Lime, s. The fruit of the small 
Vitrua medica^ var. nridUf Hooker, is 
that generally called Uwe in India, 
approaching as it does very nearly to 
the fruit of the West India Lime. It 
is often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-known 
delicate miniature lime of this kind is 
called by the natives from its thin 
skin kdghazl nlrnhu^ or ‘papQi* lime.’ 
This seems to bear much the same 
relation to the lemon that the minia- 
ture thin-skinned orange, which in 
London shops is called Tangeriney 
bears to the “ China Orange.” 

But lime is also used with the cha- 
racterising adjective for the Citrm 
•medicuyBx, LirnettUy Hooker, or Sweet 
Lime, an insipid fruit. 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Portuguese Zi?na, which is 
from the Arab. lima. But probably it 
came into English from the Portuguese 
in India. It is not in Minsheu (2d ed. 
1627). 

1404. “ And in thiH laud of Guilan snow 
never falls, so hot is it ; and it produces 
abundance of citrons and limes ana oranges 
{(Tuii^aa 6 limas e iiararijaa).*^ — Claiyoy 
} Ixxxvi. 

c. 15^. “Another is the lime (llmil), 
which is very jdentiful. Its size is about 
that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in 
shape. If one vmo is ptnsoned boils and 
eats its fibres, the injury done by the jK>ison 
is averted.”— 328. 

1663. “It is a fact that there are some 
Portuguese so pig-headed that they w^onld 
rather die than acknowledge that we have 
here any fruit equal to that of Portugal ; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
the bell, as for instance all the fructa» de 
e»pin/w. For the lemons of these parts are 
so big that they look like citrons, liesides 
being very tender and full of flavour, esi)e- 
cially those of Ba^aim ; whilst the citrons 
themselves are much better and more tender 
(than those of Portugal); and the limes 
(limaa) vastly better. . .**-—Oar€ia, t 133. 

c. 1630. “ The He inricht us with many 
good things ; BuffoUs, Goats, Turtle, Hens, < 


huge Batts .... also with .... Oranges^ 
Lemons, Lymes. . r. Herbert^ 28. 

1673. “Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Pomcwnwnates, Genitins. . . .” — 
Fryer, 119. (“Jenneting” from Fr. gerUtm)* 

1690. “The Island (Johanna) abound 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepper, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoes, Potatoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine-apples, &c. . . .” — 
OvingtoTiy 109. 

Lingait, Lingayet, Lingtiit, s. 

Mahr. Lwgd-tty a member of a Sivaite 
sect in W. and S. India, whose mem- 
bers wear the liTiga in a small gold or 
silver box suspended round the neck. 
The sect was founded in the 12th 
centurj" by Basava. They are also 
called Jangamay or Vlra Saiva, and 
have various subdivisions. 

1673. “At If ublg in this Kingdom are a 
cast called Lingnits, who are buried up* 
ri^t .” — Fryer y 153. 

This is still their practice. 

Lingua is given as the name or title 
of the King of Columbum(ftiiilon,q.v.) 
in the 14th century , by Friar Jordanus 
(p. 41), wbicb might nave been taken 
to denote that he belonged to this sect ; 
but this never seems to have had foU 
lowers in Malabar. 

Lingam, S. This is taken from the 
S. Indian form of the word, which in. 
N. India is liTiga (Sansk. and Hind.), 
‘a token, badge,’ etc., thence the 
symbol of Siva which is so extensively 
an object of worship among the 
Hindus, in the form of a cylinder of 
stone. The great idol of Somnath, 
destroyed by Mahmad of Ghazni, and 
the subject of so much romantic nar- 
rative, was a colossal symibol of this 
kind. 

In the latest quotation below, the 
word is used simply for a badge of 
caste, which is certainly the original 
Sanskrit meaning, but is probably a 
mistake as attributed in that sense 
to modern vernacular use. The man 
may have been a lingayat (q.v.), so 
that his badge was actually a figure 
of the lingam. But this clever au- 
thoress often gets out of her depth. 

1311. “The stone idols called Ling 
MahiCdeo, which had been a long time 
established at that place . . . these, up to 
this time, the kick of the horse of Iidam 
had not attempted to bresde. . . . I)eo 
Narain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
so higlu that at one leap they reached the 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the lings 
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themselves would have fled» had they had 
any legs to stand on”— Am& in 

JSlliot, IV. 91. 

1616. “ . . . above this thei’e is elevated 

the figure of an idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Lingat and which they 
worship with many suijei-stitions ; and in- 
deed they regard it to such a degree that 
the heathen of Canara carry well-wrought 
images of the kind round their necks. Inis 
abominable custom was abidished by a cer- 
tain Canara King, a n^.an of reason and 
righteousness.”— 6^01/ to, Dec. VTI. iii. 11. 

1726. ‘ ‘ There are also some of them who 

wear a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . .” — Valenti jn^ Vhw'o. 74. 

1781. “ These Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with a lamp hanging over the Lingham.” — 
Hodges, 94. 

1799. ‘ ‘ I had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet, a number of little 
altars, with a linga of Mahjkleva ujion 
them. It seems they are placed over the 
ashes of Hindus who have been burnt near 
the spot.” — Colebrooke, in Life, ]>. 152. 

1809. “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone.” — Ld. Valentia. i. 371. 

1814. “ . . . two resiiectable Brahmuns, 

a man and his wife, of the secular cirder ; 
M’ho, having no children, had made several 
religious pilgrimages, iierformed the accus- 
tomed ceremonies to the linga, and con- 
sulted the divines.”— Oi\ Mem., ii. 
364. 

1838. “In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. G. got hold of a man’s Lingum, or 
Imdge of caste, and took it away .” — Letters 
from Madras, 156. 

Linguist, s. An old word for an 
interpreter, formerly much used in the 
East. It long survived in C'hina, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Pro- 
bably adopted from the Port, lingua, 
used for an interpreter. 

1554. “To a llingua of the factory {at 
(4oa) 2 ])ardaos montnly . . .” — 6'. Botelho, 
Tombo, 63. 

,, “ To the linguoa of this kingdom 

(Ormuz) a Portuguese ... To the linguoa 
of the custom-house, a bramen.”— 104. 

1700. “ I carried the Linguist into a 
Merchant’s House that was my Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Meichant about 
removing that Remora, that ston’d the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.” — 
A. Ham, ii. 254. 

1711. “ Linguists recjuire not too much 

hMte, having always five or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Her- 

rfng.”— 102. 

1760. “ I am sorry to think your Honour 
J^uld have reason to think, that I have 
bron anyway concerned in that unlucky 
nnaup that happened at the Negrais, in the i 


month of October 1769 ; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
King's Offiee^' who commanded the Party.” 
— ^Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George 
from Antonio the Linguist, in Dalrymple, i. 
396. 

1760-1810. “ If the ten should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be inflicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them.” — Regulations at 
Canton, from the Fankuae at Canton, p. 29. 

1882. “As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of these 
officers made a communication totheHopjX), 
it had to be done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the despatch was taken by 
a Linguist.” — The Fankicae at Canton, p. 50. 

Lip-lap, s. A vulgar and dispa- 
raging nickname given in the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasians, and coiTOspond- 
I ing to Anglo-Indian Ghee-chee (q*v.). 
The proper meaning of lip-lajj seems 
to be the uncoagulated pulp of the 
j coco-nut (see Rumphius, bk. i. ch. 1.). 

Long-cloth, B. The usual name in 
India for (white) cotton shirtings, or 
Lancashire calico; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kind ex- 
ported to England, probably becauso 
]t was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just i)0S8ible that 
it may have been a corruption or mis- 
ai)pronension of lungi (seo loonghee). 

1727. Saderass, or Sadei'oss Patam, a 
small Factory belonging to the Dutch, to 
buy up long cloth.” — A. Ham, i. 358. 

1785. “ The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists in loug-cloths of different colours.’" 
— Carraccioli's L. of Clive, i. 5. 

1805. “Long-cloth, as it is termed, is 
the material i)rincipally worn in the Tro- 
pics.” — Waring, I'ropical llesident, p. 111. 

1880. “ A f binaman is i)robal)ly the last 
man in the world to be taken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth.” — Pall 
Mall Budget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

Long-drawers, b. This is an old- 
fashioned equivalent for p^amas, 
(q.v,). Of late it is confined to the 
Madras Presidency, and to outfitters’ 
lists. • 

1711. “ The better sort wear long 

Drawers, and a piecti of Silk, or wrought 
Callico, thrown loose; over the Shoulders.” — 
Lorkyer, 57. 

1774. “ . . . . gave each private man a 

frock and long-drawers of chintz.”— Forrest, 
V, toN. Cuinea, 100. 

1780. “ Leroy, one of the French hussars. 
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who bad Mvod me from being cut down by 
Hyder’f h<»ie, gave me aome soup, and a 
amrt, and IcmHuawor^ which 1 had great 
want of.’*— JETw. JohnlAndaay^ in Lives of 
tks Lindsays^ iv. 266. 

1810. “For wear on board ship, panta- 
loons .... together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
tibem.” — Williamson^ V, M., i. 9. 

See Pyjamas, Shnlwanrs, and Mogal 
Breeches, and also Sirdrawers. 

Long-shore wind, s. A term uHcd 
in Maefras to designate the damp, un- 
pleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to 8oi)tember, 
from the south. 

1837. ** This longshore wind is very dis- 
agreeable— a sort of sham sea-breeze blow- 
ing from the south ; wlieroas the real sea- 
breeze blows from the east ; it is a remilar 
cheat uiwn the new-comers, feelinj^ damp 
and fresh as if it were going to cool one.” — , 
Letters from Madras^ 73. 


§ iven : ** Loagni est vn moiceatt de linge 
ont Ton se sert au bain en Turqule ** (p^ 
547). 

1673. “The Elder sat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lnngies about their Wastes 
only.”— 101. 

In the Inde.K, Fryer explains as a 
“ Waste-Clout.” 

1726. “Silk Longis with red borders, 
ICO pieces in a pack, 14 cobidos long and 2 
broad.” — Valentijn, v. 178. 

1727. “ . . . For some coarse checquered 
t^oth, called Canihaya Liingiei (see Com- 
bay), made of Cotton- Yam, the Natives 
would bring Elephant’s Teeth.” — A, Ham. 
i. 9, 

„ (111 Pegu) “Under the Frock th^ 

have a Scarf or Lnngee doubled fourftdd, 
made fast about the Middle. . . — Ibid. 

ii. 49. 

c. 1760. “Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff .” — Grose f 
i. 143. 


Lontar, s. The palm leaves used in 
the Archipelago (as in 8. India) for 
writing on, are called lontar-leavcH, 
Filet (No. 5179, p. 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two palms, viz., 
Bormsus flahellifoTmis (see palmyra 
and brab), and LivUtona tundifoUa. 

Loocher, s. This is often used in 
Anglo-Ind. collocpiial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, luvhchd^ having that 
sense. Ormo seems to have confounded 
the word, more or loss, vdth lutiya. 
See under Lootee. 

Loonghee, S. Hind., perhaps ori- 
ginally Pers. lung and lunggi. A scarf 
or web of cloth to wiup round tlio 
body, whether applied as what the 
French call pague^ i.e. a cloth simply 
wrapt once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 
is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it ; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (ipv.), 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommodans in India. 

The Qanoon-e- Islam fuii:her distin- 
guishes between the Lunggi and dhutl 
that the former is a coloured ^loth 
worn as described, and the latter a 
cloth with only a coloured border , worn 
by Hindus alone. This explanation 
must belong to S. India. 

1653. “Longui est vne petite pi^e de 
linge, dont les Indiens se servent a cacher 
les parties naturelles.”— Dc la BouUayede- 
GouZf 529. But in the edition of 1657 it is 


c. ISOiMO. “Many use the Lunggi, a 
)iec6 of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
ong and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or three times round the waist, and hangs 
down to the knee.” — F.Buchanan,Puraniya, 
in Maui. Martin, iii. 102. 

Loot, s. &v. Plunder; Hind. Idt ; 
and that from Sansk. lotra, for loptra, 
root lup, ‘ rob, plundei* ’)• word 
apjiears in Stockdale’s Vocabulary of 
1788, as “Loot — plunder, pillage.” 
It has thus long been a familiar item 
in the Anglo-Indian colloquial. But 
between the Chinese War of 1841, ^e 
Crimean war (1 854 -6), and the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-8), it gradually found 
acceptance in England also, and is 
now a recognized constituent of the 
English Slang Dictionary. Admiral 
8mj’i;h has it in his Nautical Glossary 
(1867), thus, “Loot, plunder, or pil- 
lage, a tenn adopted from China.” 

1.545. St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
a friend in Portugal a<lmonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Loot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
“Neminem patiaris amicorum tuorum in 
Indiam cum Praefectura mitti, ad regias 
pecunias, et negotia tractanda. Nam de 
lUis vere illud scriptum capere licet : ‘ Dele- 
antur de libro viventium et cum justis non 
scribantur.* . . Invidiam tantum non cm- 
pam U8U8 publicus detrahit, dum vix dubi- 
tatur fieri non malfe quod impunb fit. 
Ubique, semper, rapitur, congeritur, aufer- 
tur. ^mel captum nunquam reddito. Quis 
enumeret artes et nomina praedanun . 
Equidem mirari satis nequeo,^ quot, praeter 
usitatos modos, insolitis flexionibus inwi»' 
picatum illud rapie&di verbum quaedaw 
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»varitiae barbaric conjuget!’' — EpisUtUie^ 
Prague, 1667, Lib. v. Ep. vii. 

1842. *‘I believe I have already told 

you that I did not take any loot — the 
Indian word for plunder — so that I have 
nojbhing of that kind, to which so many in 
this expedition helped themselves so bounti- 
fully.” — Colin Campbell to his Sister, in L. 
of Ld. Clyde, i. 120. 

,, “In the Saugor district the plun- 
derers are beaten whenever they are caught, 
but there is a good deal of burning and I 
* looting,’ as they call it.” — Indian Admin, 
of Lord EUenhoro'ugh. To the D. of Welling- 
ton. May 17, p. 194, 

18.58. “There is a word called ‘loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a venial cha- 
racter to what would in common English 
be styled robbery.” — Ld. Elgin, Letters and 
Jonrnals, 21,5. 

1860. “Loot, swag or plunder.” — Slang 
Diet. s. V. 

18(>4. “ When I mentioned the ‘ loot- 

ing’ of villages in 184.5, the word was 
lirmted in itmics as little known. Un- 
happily it requires no distinction now, 
custom having rendered it rather common 
of late.” — Admiral W. H. Smyth, Synapsis, 
]>. 52. 

1875. “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
XXXV ii. 

1876. “Public servants (in Turkey) have 
vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal loot.” — Blackwood, No. cxix. p. 115. 

1878. “The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposi- 
tion to loot and the facilities for looting 
are veiy great.” — Miss Bird, Golden Cher- 
sonese, 

1883. “‘Loot’ is a w'ord of Eastern 
origin, and for a couple of centuries i)ast 

.... the looting of Delhi had been the 
daydream of the most patriotic among the 
Sikh race.” — Bos. Smith's Life of Lord Law- 
rence, ii. 245. 


placing an ambuscade to oatoh about six 
lootiet.” — Letter of T. Munro, in Life. 

1792. “ This Body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) has been brandetl genei-ally by the 
name of Looties, but they had some little 
title to a better appellation, for they were 
. . . not guilty of those sanguinary and in- 
human deeds. . .” — Madras Courier. Jan. 
26. 

b. A different word is the Ar. Pops. 
Idtiy, bearing a worse meaning, ‘ one 
of the people of Lot,’ and more gene- 
rally ‘ a blackguard.’ 

The ])eople of Shiraz are noted for a 
fondness for jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, in- 
cluding the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servants speak 
of chauki-auki (for chairs and tables). 
wiukar-chakar (where both are how- 
over real words), ‘ servants,’ ‘ lakri- 
akrlf ‘ sticks and staves,’ and so forth, 
Eogarding this Mr. Wills tolls a story 
U^odern Persia, p. 239). Tho late 
Minister, Kawam-ud-Daulat, a Shi- 
razi, was asked by the Shah : 

“ Why is it, Kawain, that you Shlrazis 
always talk of KoM-mabolf and so on? 
You always add a nonsense-word ; is it for 
euphony ? ” 

“ Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may I be 
your sacrifice ! No respectable ])er8on in 
Shii’riz docs so, only tlie mtl-pnti says it ! ” 

Loquot, Loquat, s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of China and Japan, 
which has been naturalized in India 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is called nespokt giappuneae (Japan 
medlar). It is Eriohotrya japonica, 
Lindl. The nam(3 is that used in 
S. China, lu-hiih, pron. at Canton lu- 
kwat, and meaning ‘ rush-orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi^pa. 


,, “AtTalifu . . . a year or two ago, 
a fii’e, supposed to be an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the Ti])etan encampments 
which were then looted by the Chinese.”— 
Opicuil Memo. On Chinese Trade with Tibet, 
1883. 

Looty, Lootiewalla, S. a. A plun- 
derer. Hind, lufl, lutlya, lutlwdld. 

1757. “A body of their Louchees, or 
plunderers, who are armed with clubs, 
passed into the Company’s territory.” — 
Ormc, ii. 129 (ed. 1803). 

1782. “ Even the rascally Looty wallahs, 
or Mysorean hussars, who had just before 
been meditating a general desertion to us, 
now pressed upon our flanks and rear.”— 
Munro's Narrative, 295. 

1792. “ The Colonel found him as much 

msmayed as if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 


1878. “ . . . The yellow loquat, i>each- 

skinned and pleasant, but })rodigal of 
stones.” — Ph. Robinson, In My Indian 
Carden, 49. 

c. 1880. “A loquat tree in full fniit is 
probably a sight never seen in England 
before, but ‘the })hcnoinenoii ’ is now on 
view at Richmond.* We are told that it 
has a fine crop of fruit, comprising about a 
df)zen bunches, each bunch being of eight 
or ten beautiful berries. . . ."—Newspaper 
cutting {source lost). 

Lorcha, S. A small kind of vessel 
: used in the China coasting trade. 

I Giles explains it as having tho hull of 
I European build, but the masts ^ and 
i sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 

! 

j * This was iu the garden of Lady Parker, at 
1 Stawell House. 
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Eurc^)ean skipper and a Chinese crow. 
The word is said to have been intro- 
duced by the PortiJ^ese from S. 
America ((7 to, 81). But Pinto’s pas- 
sage shows how early the word was 
us^ in the China seas, a fact which 
throws doubt on that view. 

1540. “Now because the Lorch {hrch(i\ 
wherein Antonio de Faria came from Pa^ 
tana leaked very much, he commanded all 
his soldiers to i>a«H into another better 
vessel . . . • ana arriving at a River that 
about evening we found towards the East, 
he cast anchor a league 4»ut at Sea, by 
reason his Junk .... drew much water, 
BO that fearing the Sands .... he sent 
Chriatovano BorraJIto with 14 Soldiers in the 

Loroh up the River ’’ — Pinto (orig. 

cap. xlii.), Cogan, p. .50. 

,, “Co isto nos )iartenios deste lugar 
de Lai to muyto embandeirados, com as 
^avias toldadas de jiafios de soda, et os 
Juncos e lorohas cu duas ordens de paveses 
jKJrbanda.” — Pinto^ ch. Iviii. i.e. “And so 
we 8tart(id from Lai to all dressed out, the 
tops draped with silk, and the junks and 
lorohai with two tiers of bannei*s on each 
side.” 

1613. “And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas and Igolgo (?), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudders and for oars in the 
river traffic .” — Oodinho de Eredio^ f. 26 v. 

1856. “ . . . . Mr. Parkos reported to 
his superior, Sir John Bowrin^, at Hong 
Kong, the facts in connexion with an out- 
rage which had been committed on a 
British-owned lorcha at Canton. The 
loroba ‘ Arrow,’ employed in the river 
trade between Cantcm and the mouth of 
the river, commanded by an English cap- 
tain and flying an English flag, nad been 
boarded by a party of Mandarins and their 
escort while at anchor near Dutch Folly.” — 
Boulgei-, H, of China, iii. 396 (1884). 

Lory, s. A name given to vari- 
ous brilliantly-coloured varieties of 
parrot, which are found in the Mo- 
luccas and other islands of the Archi- 
pelago. The word is a coiTUution of 
the Malay 'iiurl, a ‘parrot;’ but the 
corruption seems not to be very old, 
as Fryer retains the coi-rect form. 
Perhaps it came throiigh the French 
(see Luillier below). The first quota- 
tion shows that lories were impoi’ted 
into S. India as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. They are still imported thither, 
where they are called in the vernacular 
by a name signifying ‘ Five-coloured 
parrots.’ 

c. 1330. “Parrots also, or popiniays, 
after their kind, of every possible colour, 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but' white idl over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 


of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise ." — Friar Jca^nui, 29. 

c. 1430. “In Bandan three kinds of 
parrot are hiund, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Kori, that is brilliant.” — 
Conti, in Imlia in the XVI. Cent., 17. 

The last words, in Polio’s original Latin, 
are ; “quos Noras appellant hoc est lueidos,''’* 
showing that Conti c»»nnected the word with 
the Pers. nur—**^ lux.'" 

1516. “ In these islands there are many 

coloured parrots, of very splendid colours ; 
they are tame, and the Moors call them 
nure, and they are much valued.” — Bar* 
hosa, 202. 

15.55. “ There are hogs also with homes 

(see Babironssa), and jiarats which prattle 
much, which they call Noris.” — Galvano, 
old E. T., in Hak., iv. 424. 

1601. “ Psittaconim passim in sylvis 

multac tunnae obvolitant. Sed in Moluc- 
canis Insnlis )>er Malaccam avis alia, 
Koyra dicta, in Indiam importatur, quae 
psittaci faciem universim exi)rimit, quern 
cantu tpioque adamussim aemulatur, nisi 
((uod pennis rubicundis crebrioribus vesti- 
tur .” — De Brtt, v. 4. 

1673. “ . . . (Jockatooas and Newries 

from Bantiim.*’— F/v/o*, 116. 

1698. “ Brought ashore from the Reso- 

lution .... a Newry and four yards of 
broad cloth for a ]»re8ent to the Havildar.” 
—In Wheeler, i. 333. 

1705. “ On y trouve de quatre sortes de 
perroquets, syavoir, perrociuets, lauris, i>er- 
ruches, & cacatoris.” — Luillier, 72. 

1809. 

“ ’Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 

’Twas tile immortal Youth of Love.” 

Kehama, x. 19. 

1817. 

“Gay sparkling loories, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 

In the warai isles of India’s summer-sea.” 

Mokanna. 

Lota, H. Iliud. lota. The small 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 
Indian application ; but natives also 
extend it to spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (chatties or gnurras). 

1810. “ . . . a lootah, or brass water- 
vessel.” — WillianiHon, V. M., ii. 284, 

Lote, s. Mod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ‘note.’ A bank- 
note ; sometimes called hdnkloU 

Loutea, s. Loytia, &c, A Chinese 
title of respect, used by the older writers 
on China for a Chinese official, much 
as we still use mandarin. It is now 
so obsolete that Giles, we see, omits it. 
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“ It would seem almost certain that 
this is the word given as follows in 
C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of the Foochow 
Dialect : 

** Lo-tia . . . fin Mandarin Lito4y6) a 
general appellative for an officer. It means 
^Venerable Father.’ ” (p. 215). 

“ In the Court dialect Ta-lao^ye^ 

* Great Venerable Father/ is the ap- 
pellative used for any officer, up to the 
4th rank. The ye of this expression 
is quite different from the tyo or tia of 
the former ” {Note hy M. Tvrrien de la 
Cmperie), 

Mr. Baber, after giving the same 
explanation from Carstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy Dict.y adds : 

“ It would seem ludicrouH to a PekingeHC. 
Certain local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &c.) are, however, universally known 
in China as Fif-mw-ArMfin, ‘Parental Officers’ 
(lit. ‘Father-and-M other Officers ’) and it is 
very likely that the expression ‘ Old Papa ’ 
is intencled to convey the same idea of pa- 
ternal government.” 

c. 1550. “ Everyone that in China hath 

any office, command, ^ or difpiitie by the 
IQng, is called Louthia, which is^ to say 
with us Sfnor.'^ —Gaspar da Cru::, in Pur- 
chaSt iii. 160. 

„ “I shall have occasion to s)»eake 
of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea ; I will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth. Loiitea is as 
muche as to say in our language as Syr. . . ” 
— Oaleotto Peiryra^ by R, Wilks^ in Hakl, ii. 

1585. “And although all the Kinge’s 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia; yet euerie one hath a 
speciall and a particular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his office.” — {Parkds) Men- 
<loza^ ii. 101. 

1598. “Not any Man in Gkina is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely ft)r his learning 
and imowledge, such as they that serve at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same. They are called Loitias and 
Mandorijns.” — Linschoten, 39. 

1681. “They call .... the lords and 
gentlemen Loytias. . . .” — Martinez de la 
PuentCy Compendio, 26. 

Love-bird, s. The bird to which 
this name is applied in Bengal is the 
pretty little lorikeet, Loriculus vernalUy 
Hpamnan, called inH. latkan or ‘ pen- 
dant,’ because of its quaint habit of 
•sleeping suspended by the claws, head 
downwards. 

Lubbye, Lubbee, s. A name given 
in S. India to certain Mahommodan 
people ; often peddlers who go about 
selling beads, precious stones, &c. 


In Ceylon it seems to have a different 
application (see below). 

0. P. Brown says the word is 
merely a Tamil mispronunciation of 
^Aralfi. 

1810.^ “Some of these (early emip^rants 
from Kufa) landetl on that part of the 
Western coast of India called the Concan ; 
the others tf) the eastward of P, Comorin ^ 
the descendants of tlh> f (inner are the 
Neeayets ; of the lattt'r the Lubbe ; a name 
]»robably given to them by tlie natives, 
from that Arabic pnHicle (a moilitication of 
Luhheik) corresponding with the Englisli 
here I am, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The Lubbe pretend to one com- 
mon origin with the NeraycU, and attribute 
their black com])lcxion to inter-marriagt^ 
with the natives : but the Nerayets affinn 
that the Lubh5 are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiogoiomy of this very numerous 
class, and in their stature and fonn, a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Ahy»- 
sinia.”— Hist, isketekes, i. 243. 

1836. “ Mr. Boyd .... describes tht’i 
Moors under the name of Cholm : and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them liy the 
appellation of Lubbes. These epitliets are 
however not admissible ; for the former is 
only confined to a particuhir sect among 
them, who are rather of an inferior grade ; and 
the latter to the priests who officiate in their 
temples ; and also as an honorary affix to 
the jiroper names of some of their chief 
men.’’*- Simon <^asie (%itly on. the Mottrs of 
Ceylon, in J. R. As. Soc. iii. 338. 

1 8(»8. ‘ ‘ The Labbeis are a enrions caste, 
said by some to be the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the !Ma- 
hometan faith some centuries ago. It seems 
most probable, however, that they are of 
mixed blood. They are, comparatively, a 
fine strong ac:tive race, and generally con 
trive to keep themselves in easy circum- 
stances. Many of them live by traffic. 
Many are siriiths, and do excellent w<)rk as 
such. Others are fishermen, boatmen and 
the like. . . .^'—Nelson, Madura Manual, 

rt. ii. 86. 

1869. In a paper by Dr. Shortt it is 
stated that the Lubbays are found in large 
numbers on the East ( ^oast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and Negapatam. Theii* 
head rpiarters are at Nagore, the bunal 
jJace of their patron saint Nay or i Mir 
Sdhih. They excel as merchants, owing to 
this energy and industry.— In Trans. Ethn. 
Soc. of London, N.S. vii. 189-llK). 

Luckerbaug, S. H. lakrd and laTcar- 
hCighd, ‘ a hyona.’ The latter form is 
not in Shakespear or in Fallon, But 
it is familiar in Upper India ; and it 
occurs in Hickey* s Bengal Gazette, 1781, 
June 24th. In some parts the name 
is applied to the leopard, as the extract 
from Buchanan shows. This is tho 
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€aae amoi^ the Hindi-irpeakmg peo- 
ple of the Himalaya also (see Jeralm), 

It is not clear what the etymolo^ 
of the name is, laikar^ meaning, in 
theii* everyday sense, a stick or piece of 
timl^r. But both in Hindi and Mah- 
ratti, in an adjective form, the word is 
us^ for * stiff, gaunt, emaciated,* and 
this may bo the sense in which it is 
applied to the hj^ena. Another name 
is hafvd^hi or (apparently) ‘bone-tiger,* 
from its habit of gnawing bones. 

c. 1809. “It was Baid not to bo un- 
oetnmon in the southern parts of the 

district (Bhilgalpar) but though 1 

have offered ample rewards, I have not 
l)6en able to procure a specimen, dead or 
alive ; and the Jeopard is called at Mungger 
Lakravagh.” 

*‘The hyaena or Lakravagh in this dis- 
trict has acquired an uncommon degree of 
ferocity .” — Eaatern Indian (F. Buchanan), 
iii. 142 143. 

LnddOO, S. H. laddu. A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of balls 
of sugar and ghee, mixt with wheat 
and CTam flour, and with cocoanut 
kemm rasped. 

Lumberdax, S. Hind. Jambardar, a 
word fonned from the English word 
‘ number * with the l*ers. termination 
-c/dr, and meaning properly ‘ the man 
who is registered by a number. * ‘ ‘ The 
registered representative of a copai*- 
cenary communitj", who is responsible 
for Government revenue” {Carney t/), 
“The cultivator who, either on his own 
account or as the representative of 
other members of the village, pays the 
Government dues and is registered in 
the Collector’s Roll according to his 
number; as thc) representative of the 
rest ho may hold the office by descent 
or by election ” {JV'ihim). 

LungOOr, S. Hind, langur, from 
Sansk. lauguli^ ‘ caudatus.’ Thegieat 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
by Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey-god Huniman. The genus is 
PreshyteSy Illiger, of which several 
species are now disciiminated, but the 
difteionces are small. The animal is 
well- described by Aelian in the follow- 
ing quotation, which will recall to 
many what they have witnessed in the 
suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hindu cities. The Langur of the 
Prasii is P. Entellm, 

c. 250. * ‘ Amon^ the Prasii of India they 
eay that there exists a kind of ape with 


human intdlis^oe. These antmala aem to 
be about the'size of Hyrcanian dogs, tkeir 
front hair looks all grown together, and any 
one ignorant of the truth would say that ft 
was dressed artificially. The beam is like 
that of a satyr, and the tail strong like that 
of a lion. All the rest of the body is white» 
but the head and the tail are red. These 
creatures are tame and gentle in character, 
but by race and manner of life they are 
wild. They go about in crowds in the 
suburbs of Latage (now Latag@ is a city of 
the Indians) and eat the boiled rice that is 
jmt out for tliem by the King’s order. Every 
day their dinner is elegantly set out. 
Having eaten their fill it is said that they 
return to their j^arents in the woods in an 
orderly manner, and never hurt anybody 
that they meet by the way.” — Advan^ De 
Nat. Animal, xvi. 10. 

182 r>. “ An alarm was given by one of 
the Hcntries in coiiseciuenco of a baboon 
lirawing near his post. The character of 
the intruder was, however, soon detected 
by one of the Suwarrs, who on the Sepoy’a 
relocating his exclamation of the broken 
English ‘ Who goes ’ere? said with a laugh, 

‘ Why do yon cliallenge the lungoor ? he 
cannot answer you ! ’ — Heber, ii. 85. 

1884. “ Less interesting personally than 
the gibbon, but an animal of very developed 
social instincts, is Scmnopithecus entellua, 
othcrwise;the Bengal langur. (He) fights 
for hi.s wives according to a custom not 
unheard of in other cases; but what is 
peculiar to him is that the vanquished 
males ‘ receive the charge of all the young 
ones of their own sex, with whom they 
retire to some neighbouring jungle.’ Schoof- 
mastens and private tutoi’s will read this with 
interest, as shewing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession.” — Saturday 
JierieWf May 31, on Stcrndale^s Nat. Hist, of 
Mammalia of India, &c. 

LungOOty, S. Hind, langotl. The 
original application of this word seems 
to bo the scantiest modicum of covering 
worn for decency by some of the 
lower castes when at work, and tied 
before and behind by a string round 
the waist ; but it is sometimes applied 
to the more ample dhoti (see dhoty)* 
According to R. Hrummond, in Guzerat 
the “ Langoth or Lungota” (as he 
WTitos) is “a pretty broad piece of 
cotton cloth, tied round the breech by 
men and boys bathing. . . . The 
diminutive is Langotee, a long slip of 
cloth, stitched to a loin band of the 
same stuff, and forming exactly the 
T bandage of English Surgeons. . . .’* 
This distinction is probably originally 
correct, and the use of languta by 
Abdurrazzak would agree with it. 
The use of the word has spread to some 
of the Indo-Chinese countries. In 
quotation from Moequet it is applied 
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in speaking of an American Indian 
near the R, Amazon. But the writer 
had been in India. 

c. 1422. “ Tlie blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked; they wear only 
bandars round the middle called lan- 
kontim, which descend from the navel to 
above the knee.” — Abduri'ozzdL in India in 
XV. Cent. 17. 

1526. “ Their ixjasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. They tie on a 
thing which thev call a langoti, which is a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naKed- 
nesa. Below this pendent modesty-clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of the langoti behind.” — 
Baber, 333. 

c. 1609. “Leur capitaine auoit fort 
bonne fa9on, encore (lu’il fust tout nud et 
luy seul auoit vn langoutin, qui est vne 
j)etite pitjce de coton peiiite.” — Mocquct, 77. 

1653. “ Langonti est une pihce de linge 

dont lea Indou se seruent a cacher les parties 
naturelles” — Dc la Boulla t/ede-Gouz, ed.l657, 
p. 547. 

1869. “ Son costume se compose, com me 

celui de tous les Cambodgiens, d’une veste 
oourte et. d’un langouti.”— dcs Deux 
Mondes, Ixxix. 854. 

“ They wear nothing but the langoty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
l)ieceof clothabout a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front.”— (iif/. hat), p. 26. 

Lunka, n.p. Sansk. Lalihi. The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literatui'c 
both of Buddhism and Brahminism. 
Also ‘an island’ in general. 

, s. A kind of strong choroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of to- 
bacco grown in the ‘ islands ’ (the 
local tei-m for which is laJtka) of the 
Godaveiy Delta. 


M. 

Mabar, n.p. The name given in the 
Middle Ages Ibv the Arabs to that coast 
mi. yl^ch we call Coromandel. 
The word is Ar. ma^har, * the feiTj’^ or 
crossing-place.’ It is not clear how 
this name came to be applied, whether 
because the Arab vessels habitually 
touched at its ports, or because it was 
P^ce of crossing to Ceylon, or 
lastly whether it was not an attempt 


to give meaning to some native name. 
We know no occuiTenco of the term 
earlier than that which wo rive from 
AbdaUatIf. 

c. 1203. “I saw in the l)an<ls of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours . . . The merchant told me 
.... that these mats were woven of the 
leaves of the Indian plantain . . . and that 
they sold in Mabar for two dinars apiece.” — 
Abd-AUatif, Belation dc VKqi/ptc, j). 31. 

1279-1286. In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are extract- 
ed from Chinese official annals regarding the 
communications, in the time of Kublai 
Kaan, between that Emj)eror and Indian 
States including Ma-pa-’rh.- (See ni). 
600-605). 

c. 1292. “Wlicn y<»u h^ave the Island o 
Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 
you come to the gi-eat province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the (Greater : it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
land.” — Mam> Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 1300. “The merchants exjiort from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large 
l)earls are brought from the sea. The [)ro- 
ductionsof this country are carried to ’Irjtk, 
KhontsiCn, Syria, Russia and Europe.” — 
Itcutkiduddln, in Elliot, i. 6!). 

1303., “In the beginning of this year 
(703 H.), the Malik- i-’ Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Taki\i-d-din ...» departed from the 
country of Hind to the i)assage (uia'lnir) of 
corruption. 'I’he King of Ma’bar was 
anxious to obtain his i)roporty and wealth, 
but Malik Mu’azzam Sinljn-d-dlu, son of 
the deceased, having secured his goodwill, 
by the payment of 200,000 dinsirs, not only 
obtained the wealth, but the rank also of 
his father.” — Wamif, in Elliot, iii. 45. 

1310. “The c«mntry of Ma’bar, which is 
so distant from Dehli that a man travelling 
with all expedition could only reach it after 
a journey of 12 months, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached.” — 
Amir Khmrn, in Elliot, iii, 85. 

c. 1330. “ The third part (of India) is 
Ma’bar, which begins some 3 or 4 days, 
journey to the eastward f)f Kaulam ; this 
territory lies to the east of Malabar . . • • 
It is stated that the territory Ma’bar l)egins 
at the Cape Kumhari, a name which a]>plieK 
both to a mountain and a city . . . Biyyar- 
dawal is the i-esidence of the Prince of 
Ma’bar, for whom horses are inqxu’ted froni 
foreign countries.”— Gildcrncis- 
Ur, p. 185. , . , . 

We regret to see that M. Guyard, in his 
welcome completion of Remand’s transla- 
tion of Abulfeda, absolutely, in wmie idaces, 
suf^titutes “ C«>roinandeI ” for Mabar. 

It is French fashion, but a bad one. 

c. 1498. deser stat Kangera anlen- 

deii alle Kouffschyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauen, ind lijcht in eyner provincie 
Moabar y^enanV'—Pdffcrfahrl den RitUrs 
Arnold von fiction-monger) p. 140. 
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Macao, n.p. a. The name applied 
by the Portuguese to the small penin- 
sula, and the city built on it, near the 
mouth of Canton Eiver, which they 
have occupied since lool. The place 
is called by the Chinoso Ngao-man 
‘ bay or inlet,’ M(hi = ‘ gate.’ 
The Portuguese name is alleged to be 
taken from A-wO^ngao, ‘The Bay of 
Ama,’ i.e. of the Mother, the so-called 
‘ Queen of Ileaven,’ a patroness of 
seamen. And indited Amarao is an 
old form often niet T\dth. 

c. 15(>7. “ Haaiio i rt>rtoghesi fatta vna 
picciola cittiiiie ia vna iHola vicina a’ i liti 
della China chianiato Hachao . . . . ma i 
datii Hono ilel 111* della China, a vaniid a 
pagarli a Canton, lielliBsima cittade, e di 
grande iini)ortanza, d[i«tante da Marhaodim 
giomi e mezzo.’* — (fcaai't dc" Fvdcrici. Ham., 
lii. 31)1. 

c. 1570. “On the fifth day of onr voy- 
age it i)lea.sed Ootl that Ave arrived at . . . 
Lampat-au, where at tliat time the Poi'tugah 
exerciHed their commerce with the ChineseH, 
which continned till the year 1557, when the 
j\f(f})dftHiiK itf Canton, at the request of 
the Merchants of that Country, gave ns the 
port of Macao, where the trade now is ; 
which place (tliat was hut a desart Hand 
liefore) our countrymen made a very goodly 
idantation, wherein there were houses worth 
three or four thousand Duckats, together 
with a Cathedral (’hurch . . . (m 

Cof/an), j). 315. 

1584. “There was in Machao a religious 
man of the (»r<hiv of the baref<Aote friars of 
S. Francis, who vnderstanding the groat 
and got)d desire of this king, did sende liim 
by certain e Portugal merchants . . . a cloth 
whereon was j>ainted the day of iudgment 
and hell, and that by an excellent work- 
man.” — Mendoza, ii. 304. 

1.585. “ They came to Amaoao, in luly, 
158.5. At the same time it seasonably 
hupned that Linsdan Avas commanded 
from the court to procure of the Strangers 
at Amaoao, cert.iine gtiodly feathers for the 
King.”— From the Jesuit accounts, in Pur- 
cha^, iii. 330. 

1602. “Being come, as heretofore T wrote 
your Woi-ahip, to Macao a city of the Por- 
tugals, ndjoyning to the firiiie Land of 
China, Avlierc there is a Colledge of our 
(Company.”— Letter from Diego de Pantoia 
in ParcJias, iii, 3.50. 

1625. “That course continued divers 
yeeres till the Ch incis groAving lesse fearcfull, 
granted them in the greater Hand a little 
Peninsula to dAvell in. In that place was 
an Idoll, AA'hich still remained to be scene, 
called Ama, whence the Peninsula was 
called Amacao, that is Amas Bay.” — Pur- 
cfias, iii. 310. i 

b. Macao or Maocao was also tbe 
name of a place on the Pegu Eiver 
which was the port of the city so 


called in the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

1554. “ The boar (see bahar), of Maoao^ 
contains 120 bicas, each bica 100 tkala. 
(q. V.) . . — A, Nunes, p. 39. 

1568, “Si fa commodamente il viagno* 
sino a Macoao distante da Pegu dc^cv 
miglia, e qui si sbarca.” — Ces. Federicir, 
in Banins, iii. 395. 

1587. “ From Cirion we went to Macao,- 
&c.” — B. Fitch. See quotation under Bolings 

1599. “The King of Art'ncan is noAir 
ending his business at the ToAvn of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King 
of TangV'^&d left, exceeding three millions.” 
— N. Pimenta, in Purchm, iii. 1748. 

Macareo, n. A tei*m applied by 
old voyagors to tho phenomenon of 
the bore, or great tidal wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of Cambay, and 
in tho Sitang Estuary in Pegu. Tho 
word is used by them as if it were an 
Oriental word. At one time we were 
disposed to think it might be the 
Sanskrit w^ord rrMkara, which is ap- 
plied to a mythological sea-monster, 
and to tho Zodiacal Sign Capricorn. 
This might easily have had a mytho- 
logical association with tho furious 
])honomonon in (lucstion, and several 
of tho names given to it in various 
parts of the world seem due to associa- 
tions of a similar kind. Thus tho old 
English word Oegir or Eagre for tho 
boro on the Severn, which occurs in 
Drayton, “ seems to be a reminiscence 
of the old vSeandinavian deity Oegir, 
the god of the stormy sea * One of 
the Hind, names of the phenomenon is 
‘ the Earn ; ’ whilst in modem 
Guzerat, according to E. Drummond, 
the natives] call it gliorCt, “likening it 
to the war horse, or a squadron of 
them. ’ ’ t But nothing coidd illustrate 
the naturalness of such a figui*e as 
makara, applied to the bore, better 
than the following paragi'aph in the 
review-ai’ticlo just quoted, which was 
evidently penned wimoiit any allusion 
to or suggestion of such an origin of 
the name, and which indeed makes no 
reference to the Indian name, but only 
to the French names of which we shall 
presently speak : 

“ Comimred with what it used to be, if 
old descriptions may be trusted, the Mas- 


^ See an interesting paper in the Saturday Be- 
view of Sept 29tli, 1883, on Le Mascaret. 

t Other names for the hove in India are : Hind. 
humrna, and in Bengal ban. 
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caret is now stripped of its terrors. It 
resembles the great nature*force which used 
to ravage the valley of the Seine, like one of 
the mythical' dragons which^ as legends tell, 
laid whole districts waste, about as much as 
a lion confined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.”* 

But unfortunately we can find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name 
of makara or the like ; whilst both 
mascaret (as indicated in the quotation 
just made) and mnerea are found in 
iVench as terms for the boro. Both 
terms appear to belong properly to the 
Garonne, though mascaret has of late 
began on the Seine to supplant the old 
term harre, which is evidently the 
same as our bore, Littrd can suggest 
no etymology for mascaret ; he men- 
tions a whimsical one which connects 
the word with a place on tlie Garonne 
called St. Macaire, but only to reject it. 
There would be no impossibility in the 
transfer of an Indian word of this kind 
to Franco, anj^ more than in the other 
alteiTiativo of the transfer of a Freiudi 
tenn to India in su(;h way that in the 
10th century visitors to that countiy 
should have regarded it as an indigenous 
woi’djif wehadbut evidence of its Indian 
cxistencjo. The date of Littre’s earliest 
quotation, which wo borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India. There re- 
mains the possibility that the word is 
Jiasque, The Saturday Eoviewer al- 
ready quoted says that he could find 
nothing approaching to Mascaret in a 
Basque ].'Vench Dictionaiy, but this 
seems hardly final. 

The vast rapidity of the flood tide in 
the Gulf of C’ambay is mentioned by 
Mas’iidi, who witnessed it in the year II. 
303 (a.d. 915) i. 255; also less precisely 
by Ibn Batuta (iv. 60). There is a 
paper on it in the Bo. Govt. Selections, 
N.S. No. xxvi., from which it appears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of lOi knots. 

1553. “ In which time there came hither 
(to Diu) a concourse of many vessels from the 
I^ Sea, the Persian Gulf, and all the coast 
uf Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Cambaya, which had be- 
come rich and noble by trade, were by this 
iwrt undone. And this because it stood out- 
side of theMacareos of the Gulf of Cambaya, 
which were the cause of the loss of many 
ships. II. ii. cap. 9. 

1568. “ These Sholds (G. of Cambay) are 
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an hundred and foure-score miles about in a 
straight or gulfe, which they call Maeareo, 
(Macearco in orig.) which is as much as to 
say, as a race or Tide.”— C. Frederick, 
in Hak. ii. 342. 

1583. “ And having sailed unti the 23d 
of the said month, u e found ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of the Macareo (of Marta- 
ban) which is the most marvellous thing 
that ever was heard of in the way of tides, 
and high waters . . . The water in the 
channel rises to the height of a high tree, 
and then the boat is set to face it, waiting 
for the fury of the tide, which comes on 
with such violence that the noise is that of 
a great earthquake, insomuch that the boa' 
is soused from stem to stern, and carried l)y 
that imjHilse swiftly uj> the channel.”— 
Gasparo Balbi, ff. 91 v, 92. 

1613. “The Macareo of waves is a dis- 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which the sea casts ui) its waves in foam. 
For the si)ace of an Italian mile, and within 
that distance only, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smooth and waveless as a pond . . . And the 
stories of the Malays assert that it is caused 
by souls that aro passing the Ocean from 
one region to anotlier, or going in eajilas 
from the Gohlen ('hersonosus . . . . t(» the 
river Ganges.” — Godinku lie Ercdia, f. 41 r. 

1644. “ . . . . thence to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the impetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force froui the hand 
even in the first speed of its ])rojection does 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1727. “ A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on the Sand, whose Front is above ^ tw(j 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it ovei-turns, and no Shij) can evade its 
Force, but in a Moment is f)verturned, this 
violent Boer the Natives called aMackrea.” 
—A. Ham. ii. 33. 

1811. Solvyns uses the word Macrce as 
French for ‘ Bore,’ and in English de- 
scribes his print as “. . . the representation 
of a phenomenon of Nature, the Macree or 
tide, at the mouth of the river Ougly.”— 
Lcs Hi n dons, Hi. 


Macassar, n.p* In Malay Mang- 
Tcasar, properly the name of a j)poplo 
of Geleoes (q.v.\ but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W. coast of tho^ b.W. 
peninsula of that spider-like island. 
The following quotation refers to the 
time when we oceu])iod the place, aii 
episode of Anglo-Indian history al- 
most forgotten. 


16 “Letters from Macassar of^ the 
and 27th of June (1815), ccmiinumcatp 
melancholy intelligence of the death of 
it T. C. Jackson, of the Ist Re^. of 
ive Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
n n 2 
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Befiddent of XaeftSiar, during an attack on 
a fortified villas, dependent on the d^ 
throned Haja of JBoni”--^«. Journal , vol. i. 
297. 

Mace, B. a. The crimson net-liko 
mantle, which envelopes the hard outer 
fihell of the nutmeg, when separated 
and dried constitutes the rnace of com- 
merce. Hanbury and Fliickiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the MarAVt Macer^ &c., of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a imstake, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and C/hr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The mace does not 
neein to be mentioned by Mns’nd! ; it is 
not in tho list of aromatics, 25 in 
number, which he detiils (i. 307). It 
is mentioned by Edrisi, who wrote 
c. 1150, and whose information gene- 
rally was of iriuch older date, though 
we do not know what word ho uses. 
Tho fact that nutmeg and mace are tho 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to tho fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same jilaut. It 
is, however, true that a kind of 
aromatic bark was known in tho Arab 
phannacopooia of the middle ng(w 
under tho name of kirfat~af- kora uftd 
or ‘ bark of clove,’ w^hich inay have 
been either a cause of the mistake or a 
paii: of it. Tho mistake in question, 
in one fonn or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of tho authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahommedan at Dehli if 
it were not tho case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. Tho prevalence of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by tho fact 
that it is contradicted in a woik of 
the 16th century {Dodaei^ Comment, in 
Theophrastiim, 992) ; and by the quota- 
tion firom Funnel. 

The name mace may have come from 
tho Ar. hashttsa, possibly in some con- 
fusion with the ancient macir. 

c. 1160. On its shores {i.c. of the sea of 
Banf or Chasma), are the dominions of a 
iCing called I^nhrilj, who possesses a great 
•number of ix)nulou8 and fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro- 
during ivory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, cubeb, &c.’' — 
EdrUit i. 89 ; see also 61. 

c. 1847. “ The fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, which we know as the s^nted nut. 
The flower which grows upon it is the xnaoe 
(ba4fbd8a). And this is what I have seen 
with my own eyes.”— /6n Batata, iv. 243. 

c. 1870. “ A gret Yle and a gret Con tree, 


that men depen Java . . • There growen 
alle manere of Spioerie more plenteous 
liche than in anv other contree, as of Gyn- 
gevere, Clowegylofres, Canelle, Zedewalle, 
Notemuges, and Haeei. And wytethe 
wel, that the Notemuge bereth the 
For righte as the Note of the HaseUe hath 
an Husk withouten, that the Note is do^l 
in, til it be ripe, and after falleth out ; nghte 
so it is of the Notemuge and of the Maees.” — 
•Sir John ManndeviUe, ed. 1866, p. 187-188. 

This is a remarkable passage for it is in- 
terpolated by Maundevile, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. The comimrison to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanbury & FlUcki- 
ger (Pharnmcoifmpkia, Ist ed. 466). 

c. 1430. “ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu duae reperiuntur in.sulae, 
firientem versus. Altera Sandai appellat^ in 
qua nuces iiiiiscatao et maoes, altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua solA, gariofali producuntur.’ 
—Conti in Pixjyiun, Dc Var. Fortunae. 

1.614. “ The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this ship 
I send yt>u a sample of them in the green 
state.”— Xf tier of Ciov. da Empoli, in Archiv, 
Star. JtaL 81. 

1.663. “ It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste ; and you must knew 
that when the nut is rii)e it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and sliews the ma^a, of a bright 
vermilion like fine grain (i.e. coccus); it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world \vhen 
the trees are loaded with it, and sometimes 
the mace splits off, and^ that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace.” 
— Garcia, f. 129 i*.-130. 

170.6. “It is the commonly received opinion 
that Cloves, Nutmegs, Hace, and Cinnamon 
all grow u|)on one tree ; but it is a^great 
mistake.”— Famicf, in Dampiei\ iv. 179. 

Mace, s. b. Jav. and Malay, mas. 
A weight used in Sumatra, being ac- 
cording to Crawfurd l-16tb of a Malay 
tael (q*v.), or about 40 grains (but see 
belovr). Mace is also the name of a 
small gold coin of Acbln, weighing 
9 grs. and worth about 1«. Id. And 
Mace was adopted in the language of 
European traders in China to deno- 
minate the tenth part of the Chinese 
lUinq or tael of silver ; the 100th part 
of the same value being denominated 
in like manner caadareen (q*v.) 

The word is originally Skt. mdsha, 

* a bean,’ and then * a particular weight 
of gold ’ (comp, carat and mttee). 

1539. “ .... by intervention of this 

thirdsman whom the Moor employ^ as 
broker they agreed on my price with the 
merchant at seven jnatei of gold, which in 
our money makes a 1400 revs, at the rate ot 
a half cruzado the mas.” — Pinto, cap. xxv. 

Cogan has, “the fishermen sold me 
merenant for seven mazes of gold, which 
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amounts in our money to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.” — p. 31. 

1^54. “The weigh! with which thev 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
corm, calambuco, .... consists of cates 
which contain 20 tael, each tael IG mazes, 
each mas 20 cumdurims. Also one patml 4 
mazes, one mas 4 cupoes (sec kobang), one 
cupdo 5 cumduryns.” — A. Nunez, 39. 

1598. “Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 
16 leases.’’ — Linschoten, 44. 

1599. ‘ ^Bezar sive Bazar ( l.c. Bezoar, q. v. ) 
per Hasas venditur.” — De Bry, ii. 04. 

1625. “I have also sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coine (Acliin) . . . that is 
of Gold named a Mas, , and is ninei>ence 
halfpenie neerest.”— T. Dam, in Pur- 
chas, i. 117. 

1813. Milbum gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite in- 
consistent with the statements of Crawfurd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 copangs = 1 mace 

5 mace = 1 mayam 

16 mayam = 1 tale 

5 tales = 1 bancal 

20 bancals = 1 catty. 

200 catties = 1 bahar. 

Milbum, ii. 329. 

Macheen, Mahacheen, n. p. This 
name, Mahd-china , “ Groat China,” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of our ora, 
and the term is still to bo heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Birftni uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Ilimfilaya) is 
MahA-chin, But “in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning of 
the expression, seem to have used it 
pleonastically coupled with Chin, to 
denote the same thing, ‘ Chin and 
a phrase having some analogy 
to the way Sind and Hind was used 
to express all India, but a stronger 
one to Gog and, Magog, as api^lied 
to the northern nations of Asia.” 
And eventually Chin was discovered 
to be the eldest son of Japhet, 
and Mdchln his grandson; which is 
much the same as saying that Britain 
was the eldest son of Bmt the Trojan, 
and Great Britain his giandson I 
{Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 
cxix). 

In the days of the Mongol supre- 
macy in China, when Chinese affairs 
W'ere for a time more distinctly con- 
ceived in Western Asia, and the name 
of Ma'nzi as denoting Southern China, 
unconquered by the Mongols till 1275, 
was current in the west, it would ap- 
pear that this name was confounded 
with Mdchln and the latter thus ac- 


quired a specilic but erroneous •appli- 
cation. One author of the 16th cen- 
tury also (quoted hy Klaproth, J. As., 
Ser. ii. tom. i. 115) distinguishes Chin 
and Mdchln as N. and S. China, but 
this distinction never seems to have been 
entertained by the Hindus. Ibn Ba- 
tuta sometimes distinguishes Sln(/.e. 
Chin) as South China from KhiiCii (seo 
Cathay) as North China. In times 
w'hen intimacy with China had again 
ceased, the double name seems to have 
recovered its old vagueness as a rotund 
W'ay of saying China, and had no more 
plurality of sense than in modern par- 
lance Sodor and Man. But then comes 
an occasional now' ai)plication of Ma- 
chin to Indo-Cliina, as in Conti (fol- 
low^od by Era Maiiro). An excep- 
tional application arising from the Arab 
habit of ajiplyiiigtho name of a country 
to the capital or the cliief port fre- 
quented by them, arose in the Middle 
Ages, through wdiich Canton became 
known in the w’ost as the city of 
MCadun, or in I’ersian transijition Chin- 
haldn, i.e. Great Chin. 

Mahachina as applied to (liina: 

636. “ ‘ In what country exists the king- 

dom of the (heat Tlmng 'f^ asked tho king 
(Siladityu of Kanauj), ‘ how far is it from 
this?’ 

‘ It is situated, ’ro] d ied he (Hweri T’sang), 
‘ to the N.E. of this kingdom, and is distant 
several ten-thousands of li. It is tho 
country which the Indian peo]>le call 
china.’”— Buviidh. ii. 254-255. 

641. See (|uotation under China. 

c. 1030. “Some other mountains are 
called HarmakiU, in which the (Ganges has 
its source. These are impassable from the 
side of the c<dd regions, and beyond them 
lies Machln.’'' — Al-Birtinl, in Elliot, i. 4(>. 

1501. In the Letter of Amerigo Ves- 
jmccion the Portuguese discoveries, written 
from C. Verde, 4th June, we find mention 
among other new regions of Marchin. 
Published in Baldelli Boni’s 11 Mifionc, 
1 ). ciii. 

c. 1590. “ Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 

l>ordering upon Khatai, which is ])roi»erly 
Mahacheen, vidgarly called Macneen. 
The capital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 
days’ journey from the sea.” — Aycen, by 
Gladwin, ed. 1800, ii. 4. 

Applied to Southern China : 

c. 1300. “Khatrii is iKmnded on one 
Bide by the countiy <*f Machln, which the 
Chinese call Manzi .... In the Intiian 
language S. China is called Malli>*'Cllixi, i.e,, 
‘Great China,’ and hence we derive the 
word MunzV'— RfOiluf I- ^ in H. da 
Mongols {Quatreniere), xci — xciii. 

c. 1348. “ It w'as the Kaam’s order that 
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we Rh^uld proceed through Manzi, which 
wa8 formerly known as Imiia Maxiuia''* (hy 
which he indicates Mah&*ClLlna, see l^htw, 
in last quotation).~Jo/i« ^farhntnlU, in 

p. 354. 

Ajiplied to Indo-China : 
c. 1430. “Ka ]m»vincia (Ava) Maci- 
num incohie dicunt - . . . icfei ta est de- 
phantis.” — donil^ in P(nj[HUi; d( Var. For- 
tunac. 

Chin and Machin : 
c. 1320. “Tlie ciiriositits «»f Chin and 
Machin, and the hcantifnl jfroductsof Hind 
and Siinl.*’— -iroxjw/, in F/hot, iii. 32. 

c. 1440. “ P«»i si retrova in quella is- 

tesHa provincia di Zagatai Sanniarcant citta 
grandiHsinia e l>cn j)o|M»lata, ]M)r la (pial 
vanno e vengono tntti <juelli <li Cini e 
Macini e del ('ataio, o nicrcanti o vian* 
danti die siano.” linrhara in JtauuiHW^ ii. 
f. lOOr. 

c. 1442. “TIio inerchnntf^ of the 7 cli- 
inatoH from Kgypt . . . from tlio wliole 
of the realms of Chin and Machin, and 
from the city of Kljanhalik, steer their 
coume to this i»ort."- yl/yda/‘/Yf:dA-, in Ao* 
tiautet Extra xiv. 42^}. 

Mahacdiln or Chin Kalfui, for Canton : 
c. 1030. In Sprenger's extracts from 
A1 llirnni wo have *‘‘‘ Shaviihinf^ in (’hinese, 
Siinfu, This is (h’oat-(1iina (Mahasin) ” 
— ]*oHt uml JteUc-rontcn dot OrlcnU^ 00. 

c. 1300. “This canal extends for a distance 
of 40 days’ navigation from Khaiihrdigh to 
Khingsal and Zaitfin, the ports fre<jnente(i 
by the ships that come from India, and 
from the city of Machin.” — Eitsftldiiddin, 
in Cathatty &c., 2511- 2(K). 

c. 1332. “ . . . . after T had sailed east- 

wanl over the Ocean Sea for many days I 
came to that noble, province Manzi .... 
'I'he first city to which 1 came in this coun- 
try was called Cens-Kalan, and 'tisacity as 
big as thn'.e Venices.”— Odor/r, in Cat/aWy 
&c., 103-105. 

c. 1347. “ In the evening we stojqxid at 
another Nillage, and so on till we arrived at 
SIn-Xaian, which is the city of Sin-ul-Sin 
.... one of tlu* greatest of cities, and «»ne 
of those that has the finest of bazaars. One 
of the. largest of these is the porcelain 
bazaar, aiul from it china-ware is e\]M)rted 
to the other cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen .” — Ihn Jiatiitif, iv, 272. 

c. 1349. “The first of these is called 
IMjuizi, the greatest and imblest inovinccin 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of Camjisay, besides Zayton, 
Cynkalan, and many other cities.** —John 
Mari(jhoUiy in (■athaa, d v., 373. 

MachiS) 1=^. This is mamt Hind, for 
* lucifer matches.'* An older and jnu’cr 
phrase for snlphur-matches is dlivO- 
sahu, 

Madapollam, S. This term, n]i- 


plyiiig to a particular kind of cotton 
cloth, and which often occurs in 
juices cuiTent, is taken from the 
name of a jilace on tlie Southern 
Delta-branch of the Godayerj’, pro- 
p(‘rly Mudhava-iKilani, This was till 
1K33 the seat of one of the Company’s 
Comnierciiil Agencies, which was the 
chief of thrcf! in that Delta ; the other 
two being Ihiiidor Malunka and Inje- 
raiii. MadapoJlrtm is now a staple ex- 
jiort from England to India; it is a 
fine.r kind of white piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

1673. “ The fJmfltsh for that cause (the 

uiihealthiness of Masulipatam), only at the 
time of shipinng, remove to Medopollon, 
where they have a wholesome Seat Forty 
Miles more NaHh .''"' — Fr/fcr, 35. 

c. 1840. “Pierrette eOt de jolies chemises 
cn Madapolam.”— iia/rar, FUrrettc. 

1879. “ . . . . liveliness seems to be the 

unfailing characteri.^tic of autograjdis, fans, 
Crenmna fiddles, Louis Quatorze snuff- 
boxes, and tlie like, however sluggish jng- 
iron and Madapollams may be.” — Sat. Be- 
rk' ir, Jan. 11, j). 45. 

Madrafaxao, s. This ajipears in 
old Portuguese works as the name of a 
gold coin ofCiuzerat; jierhaj^s rcjiro- 
sentiiig Muzdffar-sltrihi. There were 
sov(‘ral kings of Guzeiut of this name, 
Tlie one in question was jirobuhly Mu- 
zaffar-Shah IJ. (1511 — 1525), of whose 
coinage Thomas mentions a gold piece 
of 185 grs. {Fathiht KinrfSy 353). 

1554. “There also come to this city 
Madrafaxaos, which are a money of C’am- 
baya, which vary greatly in jirice ; some 
are of 24 tangas of (>0 reis the taiiga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value.”-- A. Nunez, 32. 

Madras, n. J 1 . This altornative name 
of the jilai-e, officially called hy its 
founders p^orf St. George, first appears 
uhout the middle of the 17th century. 
Its origin has been much debated, hut 
with little i‘('siilt. One derivation, 
hacked hy a fictitious l(‘geiid, derives 
the name from an imaginary Ghristian 
fisherman called Mudiirasen ; but this 
may bo jironounccd jdiilologically 
imj)ossiblo, as well as otherwise un- 
worthy of serious legard.* T..assen 
makers the name to be a comijitiou of 
Mauda-rOjua , ‘ Ivoahii of the Stupid ! ’ 
No one will suspect the illustrious 
author of the Indische Altertliums- 
kunde to be guilty of a joke; but it 

■■■ It is given in No. IT. of s:e/ecf.!o?is from the 
tU.- ojS. Anot ;■ % p. 107. 
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^ioes look as if some malign Bengalee 
had suggested to him this gibe against 
the “ Benighted ! ” It is indeed curi- 
ous and true that, in Bengal, sepoys 
n.nd the like always speak of tne 
Southern Presidency as Mandnlj, In 
fact, however, all the earlier men- 
tions of the name are in the form of 
Madraspatanam, * the city of the J/«- 
draSy"* w'hatever the Madras may have 
been. The earliest maps show Madras- 
patanam as the Mahommedan settle- 
ment cori’cspondiiig to the present 
Tiiplicane and Iloya])cttah. The word 
is tnerefore probably of Mahommedan 
origin ; and having got so far wo need 
not hesitate identify it with 3Ia- 
drasa, ‘ a oolloge.’ The Portuguese 
wrote this 'Madaram (see Faria y 
Sousay Africa PortiKjuesay 1681, p. 6). 
And the European name probably came 
from them, close neigliboiirs as they 
were to Fort St. (leorgc, at Mylai^ore 
or San Thome. That there was sucdi a 
Madrasa in existence is established 
by the quotation from Hamilton, who 
was there about the end of the 17th 
century.* 

Fryer’s Map (1698, but illustrating 
l()72-76) represents the (xovernor’s 
House as a building of Mahommedan 
architecture, with a dome. This may 
have been the Madrasa itself. Lockyer 
also (1711) speaks of a “College,” of 
which the building was “ veiy an- 
cient ; ” formcjrly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a lesidenco for 
yoiing writers. But it is not clear 
whether the name “ (\)llego ” was not 
given on this last account. 

1053. “ Estant desbar<iucz le R. P. Zenoii 
li^ttres de, Madraspatan de la, deten- 
tion (III Rev. P. E])hraim do Neners j>ar 
I’lnqiiisition de Portujjal,x)onr avoir jirescht^ 
a Mafraspatan que les Catholitines (|ni 
foiietoient et trampoient dans des pays les 
images de Sainct Anthoine de Pade, et de 
la Vierge Marie, estoient impies, et que les 
Indous k tout le inoins honorent ce qu’ils 
estinient Sainct. . . .” — Dc (a BoulUttjc-Je- 
(Um\y ed. 1057, 244. 

e. 1005. “Le Roi de Col condo a de 
gi’ands Revenus. . . . Les Douanes des 
luarchandises qui passent sur ses Terres, et 
ceUes des Ports de Masulipatanetde Madres- 
lui rai)ix)rtent beaucoup.” — Tht^vanoty 

1(>72. “. . . . following upon Madras- 

patan, otherwise called Chinucpatany where 


' Im it lt‘ttcr from poor Arthur Burnell, on 
which tills piiriiKriqih is foun<le<I, ho adds : “ It is 
sail that the most Philistine town (in the German 
atnse) in nil the East should have such a name.” 


the English have a Fort called St. George, 
cliiefly garrisoned by Toqxtssfs and Mistnrs ; 
from this place they annually send forth 
their ships, as also from Suratte.”--J5a/- 
dafuSy Germ. ed. 152. 

1073. “ Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen To\vn, (>nly jiarted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a BiizzaVy or 
Mercate-place. Haderas then divides itself 
int<» divers long streets, and they are 
chec((uered by as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Choidtrivs for Places of .Tustice ; 
one Exchange ; one Paaod. , . .” — Fryer, 
38-39. 

1720. “The Totvn or Place, anciently 
called China fKttnam.y now called Madras- 
patnam, and Fort St. George.”— Letters 
Patenty in Charters of E. I. Companyy 308-9. 

1727. “ Fort St. George or Maderass, or 
as the Natives call it, China. Paianiy is a 
Colony and City belonging to the Enylish 
East lnd.ia (himpany, situated in one of the 
most incommodious I'laces I ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Ckimpany’s Horst^-Stabh;s are neat, 
but the old Colit*ge, where a grt'at many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
ke])t in ill Repair.” -A. Ham. i. 1^)4. (See 
Fort St. George, and Chinapatam.) 

Madras, S. Tliis name is apjdiod 
to large bright- coloui’od handkerchiefs, 
of silk waip and cotton woof, which 
were formerly cxjiorted ti’ora ^Ntadras, 
«ind miudi used l)y th(^ negroes in 
the W. Indies as lujad-dressos. The 
word is ])reserve-d in h’rench, but is 
now obsolete in J^higland. 

c. 1830. “. . . . We found I'resident 
Petion, the blimk Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
mass of papers, di’essed iu a blue military 
undress frock, wliibi trowsers, and the ever- 
lasting Madras liandkerchief bound round 
his brows .” — Torn Crinyity ed. 1863, j). 425. 

1846. ‘‘ Et Madame so manifesta ! 

C’etait nm^ de ctis vieilles diwiinies par 
Adrien Braiiwer dans ses soreikres ])onr le 
Sabbat . . . coiffee d’un Madras, faisant 
encore ]iai)illottes avec liis imprimt^s, que 
rccevait gratuiteinent son niaitre .” — Baliacy 
Le. Cousin. Pons, ch. xviii. 

Madura, n.i)., properly Madarei. 
This is still the name of a district in 
S. India, and of a city whicli a])poars 
in the Tables of Ptolemy as “ MoBovpa 
(iaaiKeiov UavbLoposP The name is ge- 
nerally siqqiosed to be the same as 
that ok* Matliimh the lioly and much 
more ancient city oi Northern India, 
from whicli tln^’ name- was adopted 
(v. Muttra), but modified after Tamil 
jironnnciation.* 3Iadura was frfmi a 

This ■jfihopK .iii earlier spriwl of 

uoi'therii Mifliieucc tliaii v/t* uri; justille<l in 
siuiiiiig. 
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date at least as early as the Chiistian 
era the seat of the Pfindya «overei|>iis. 
These, accoiding to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bj). Caldwell, had previ- 
ously held their residerajo at Kolk/ 'i on 
the tamrapami, the KoXxotof rtoleniy. 
(Bee Caldwell, pp, 10, 90, 101). 

The name of Madeira, ])robably ns 
adopted from the holier iioi-thern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements imder 
Hindu influence. Thus we have Jlfa- 
tnra in Ceylon : the city and island of 
Madura adjoining Java; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandale, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.p. c. 70-80. “ Alius utilior portus 

aentiH Neacyiulon (pd voeatur Becare. " 
Ibi regnabat Pundioii, ab einporio 

niediteiTaiieu distaiite o])pid(> c|u<kI v«H;atur 

llodura. yv/z///, vi. 20. 

c. 1347. “ Tlie Stdtan Htoj>i)ed a month 
at Fattan, and then dei>arted for his 
capital. 1 stayed 15 days after his de- 
parture, and then started for his residence, 
which was at Mutra, a great city with 
wide streets. ... I found there a })est 
raging of which people died in brief siiace 
.... when I went out 1 saw only the 
dead and dying.’’— /6?? Batnta, iv.’ 200- 
201 . 

1311. “. . . . the royal canopy moved 
from Blrdhiil . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the city of Mathra . . . the 
tlwellin^place of the brother of the Rjfl 
Bundar Fdndya. They found the city einjzty, 
for the Rdl had flea with the R^nis, biit 
had left two or three elephants in the temple 
of Jagndr (Jaganath).'— Khnmi, in 
miot, iii. 01. 

Madura Foot- A fungoidal disease 
of the foot, apparently incurable ex- 
cept by amputation, which occurs in 
the Madura district, and esjxK'ially in 
places where the ‘ Black soil ’ prevails. 
Medical authorities have not yet de- 
cided on the causes or precise nature 
of the disease. See Nelson's Madura, 
Pt. I. pp. 01-04. 

Magadoxo, n.]). This is the Portu- 
g^ueso representation, which has past 
ipto general Eui’opean use, of il/a/*-- 
dashnu, the name of a toTsm and state 
on the Somali Coast in E. Africa, now 
subjecit to Zanzibar. 

It has been shown by one of the 
present writers that Marco Polo, in his 
chapter on Madagascar, has made some 
confusion between Magadoxo and that 
island, mixing up ^^rticulars relating 
to both. It is possible that the name 


of Madagascar was really given from 
Makdashau, as Capt. Burton supposes ; 
but he does not give any authority for 
his statement that the name of hfada- 
gascar “ came from Makdishu (Maga* 
doxo) .... whose Sheikh invaded 
it.” — Comment, on Camoea, ii. 520. 

c. 1330. * ‘ On departing from Zaila, we 
Hailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
sirrived at Makdashau, a towm of great size. 
The inhabitantH possesH a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (foi* 
food) several hundreds every day.” — Ihu 
Batata, ii. 181. 

1498. “ And we found ourselves before a 
great city with houses of several stories, 
and in the midst of the city certain great 
palaces; and about it a wall wth four 
towers ; and this city stood close upon the 
sea, and the Moors call it Magadoxo. ^ And 
when we w'cre come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many liombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fine wind 
on the ptM)]).”— 102. 

1514. “ . . . The most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these jjeople continue to be found in Ma- 
zainbic, Melinda, Hogodecio, Marachilue 
(read Brava Chilve, i. c. Brava, and 
Qaifoa), and Mombazza ; which are all 
\valled cities on the main land, with houses 
and streets like our own ; exce])t Mazani- 
bich.” — Letter of Giuv. da EvipoH, iwArchiv. 
Star, Ital. 

151(5. ‘ ‘ Further on tow'ards the Red Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a King over it, and is a 
place of great trade and merchandise.” — 
Barbosa, IG. 

1532. “ . . . and after they passed CajH^ 
(ruardafu, Dorn Estevao going along in such 
depression that he was like tt) die of grief, 
on arriving at Magadoxo, they stopped to 
water. And the ICing of the country, 
hearing that there had come a son of the 
Count Admiral, of whom all had ample 
know ledge as being the first to discover and 
navigate on that coast, came to the shore to 
see him, and made great offers of all that 
he could require.”— Confo, IV., viii, 2. 

17^. “ Magadoxa, or as the Portugueze 
call it, Magadooi^ is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d with many high Steeples and 
Mosques.” — A. Ham. i. 12-13. 

Magazine, S. This word is, of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from the Arab, al-maldizan, pi. mak^ 
Jhlztn, whence Sj). almacen, almagacen, 
•magaceii, Port, ahnazem, armazem, Ital- 
magazzino, Fr. magazin. 

c. 1340. “ The Sultan .... made 
a grant of the whole city of Sir! and all its 
houses with the gardens and fields of the 
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treasury (mskhsav) adjacent to tlie city (of 
Delhi),” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 262. 

1539. “ A que Pero de Paria respondea, 
que Ihe desse elle commissilo per iiiaiidar 
nos almasfis, et que logo provcria no so- 
corro que entendia ser necessario.” — Pinto^ 
cap. xxi. 

Mah^jxui) 8* Hind, from Sansk. 
maha-jan, ‘ (jf^rcat person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southem and 
Western India the vemaciilar word 
has various other applications which 
are given in Wilson. 

c. 1861. 

“ Down th(;re lives a Mahajun— my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have paid the knave thrice over, and 
here I’m paying him still. 

He shows me a long stamp pa])er, and 
must have my land— must he V 

If I were twenty years younger, he should 
get six feet by three.” 

A. C. LifaUj The Old Pitidarer. 

Mahannah, s. See Miana, and My- 
anna. 

Mahe, n.p. Properly MayPJL A 
small settlement on the Malabar coast 
4 m. south of Tctticherry, where the 
French established a factory for the 
sake of the pepper trade in 1722, and 
which they still retain. It is not now 
of any importance. 

Mahi, n.j). The name of a consi- 
derable river flowing into the u])pcr 
part of the Gulf of Cambay. ' 

c. A.D. 80-90. “Next comes another 
gulf . . .♦ extending also to the north, at 
the mouth of which is an island called 
Baioms (Ferim, q.v.), and at the innermost 
extremity a gi-eat river called Hals.” — 
PeripluSf ch. 42. 

Mahout, s. The driver and tender 
of an elephant. Hind. maJidwat, from 
Skt. rnahd-mdtray ‘ great in measure,’ 
a high officer, &c., so applied. The 
Skt. term occurs in this sense in the 
Mahabharata {e,g, iv. 1761, etc.). 

The Mahout is mentioned in the First 
Book of Maccabees as ‘ the Indian.’ 
See under that word. 

c. 1590. Mast elephants (see Muit). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., first a Mahawat, who sits on the neck 
of the animal and directs its movements. . . 

He gets 200 dd ttis per month Secondly 

a Bkoi^ who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and assists in battle, and in 
quicke^g the si^eed of the animal ; but he 
often T^rforms the duties of the Mahawat. 
Thirdly the Met'hs A Mctli 

'*■ This is very oljseuiv, whether in the «»hl or 

readiu.I-j. 


fetches fodder, and assists in caparisoning 
the elephant. . . — Auij i. 125. 

1648. “ . . . . and Ms^outs for the ele- 
phants. . . .” — Van Twisty 56. 

1826. “ I will now pass over the tenu of 

my infancy, which was employed in learn- 
ing to reiid and write— my preceptor being 
a mahouhut, or elejdiant-driver — and will 
take up my adventures.”— Hart. 
21. 

1848. “Then he described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.”— 

Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

Mahratta, n.p. Hind. Marhata, 
Marhuttd,fiiO name of a famous Hindu 
race, from the old Skt. name of their 
countiy , M(t hd-rdsh tra,^ Magna Rogio . ’ 

c. 5.50. “The i»lanet (Saturn’s) motion 
in A^lesha causes affliction to atiuatic 
animals or i)roducts, and snakes .... in 
Pfirva Phalgunl to vtmdors of Ihmors, 
w'omen of the town, damsels, and the Mah- 

rattas ’’ — Brhat Sanhitd, tr. by Aerw, 

J. R. A. S., 2nd Ser., v. 64. 

640. “ De Ik il prit la direction dii Nord- 
Ouest, tra versa une vaste foret, et . . . il 
arriva an royaume de Mo-hoda-to (Mah&- 
rashtra). . . .” — Peh Bouddh., i. 202. 

c. 1030. “ De Dhar, en so dirigeant vers 

le midi, juscpi’a la ri\'ihre de Nymyah on 
comte 7 i)arasanges ; d(t la a Mahrat-deBsa 
18 paras.” — Alhinhii, in Rcinaud's Fray- 
mens, 109. 

c. 1294- .5. “Ala-ud-dln marched to 
Elichjuir, and thence toGhali lajaura .... 
the i^eople of that country had never heard 
of the Mussulmans ; the Mahratta land had 
never been punished by their armies ; no 
Mussulman King or Prince had penetrated 
•so far.’’ — Zid-vd-din Barni, in Elliot, iii. 
150. 

c. 1328. “In this Greater India are 
twelve idolatrous Kings, and more. . . . 
There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very gi’eat .” — Friar Jordnnns, 
41. 

1673. “ They tell their tale in Moratty ; 
by Profession they are Gentues.”— 

174. 

c. 1760. “ . . . . those dangerous and 

pow'erful neighbors the Morattoes ; who 
being now masters of the coiitiguous island 
of Salsette. . . 6//W, i. 44. 

„ “The name of Morattoei, or 
Marattas, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or by 
corruption, from Mor-Rajah.'^ — Ibid. 7o. 

1765. “ These united i>rinces and people 

are those which are known by the general 
name of Maharattors ; a word comiK)unded 
of Battor and Maahah : the first being the 
name of a particular Baazpfjot (or Bojpoot) 
tribe ; and the latter, si^ifying great or 

mighty (as explained by Mr. Fraser) ” 

—Hohvell, Hist. Ermts, &c., i. 105. 
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c. 1709« Under a mezzotint portrait: 
** The BigH Sonbk George Lord Pigot, 
Baaron Pij^t of Patshul in Ike Kingdom of 
Ireland, President and Chvertwr of and for 
all the Affaire of the United ComjMnjf of 
MerckawU of England trading to the Eaat 
Indies, on the Coaet of Choroniandel. and 
Orixa, and of the Chingee and Koratta 
CountHe$f &c., &c., Ac,” 

c. 1842. 

“ . ... Ah, for Home retreat 

Been in vender Hhining Orient, where my 
life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Kahratta battle fell my 
father evil Ktair’d.” 

TenntjHon^ Loekdcy Hall, 

^ Mahratta Ditch, n.p. An excava- 
tion made in 1742, as doRcribod in the 
extract from Onne, on the landward 
sides of Calcutta, to protect the settle- 
ment fi’om the Mahratta bands. Hence 
the term, or for shortness ‘ The Ditch * 
simply, as a disparaging name for Cal- 
cutta. See Ditcher. The line of the 
Ditch nearly corresponded with the 
outside of the existing Circular Bead, 
except at the S.E. and S., where the 
work was never executed. 

1742. “In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony rerjuested and 
obtained iionuissiou to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, round the Company’s bounds, 
from the northeni parts of Sootanatty to 
the southern part of Govindpore. Iii six 
months three miles were finished: when 
the inhabitants ...... discontinued the 

work, which from the occasion was called 
the Morattoe Ditch.”— Orwie, ii. 45, ed. 
1803. 

1872. “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. . . .” — 

Govinda iiaminta, i. 25. 

Mahseer, Maseer. H. Mahasaula^ 
Hasal, &c. s. The name is applied 
perhupH to more than one of the larger 
species of JJarhus (N. O. Cypriaidae)^ 
but es}K)cially to B, Mosul of Buchanan, 
B. Tor, Day, B, mcyalepis, McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the p’oater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It glows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It affords 
also the highest sport to Indian anglers ; 
and from these cfrcumstances has some- 
times been called, misleading^, the 
* Indian salmon.’ The origin of the 
name Mahseer, and its proper spelling, 
are very doubtful. It may be Skt. 
mahd^BiraSt ‘ big-head,’ or 'maimed alha 
‘ large-scaled.’ The latter is most pro- 
bable, for the scales are so large 
that Buchanan mentions that play- 


ing cards were made from them at 
* Dacca.* 

c. 1809. “ The Masai of the Kosi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon.” — Eastern India, iii. 194. 

1822. “ Mahasanla and Tora, variously 

altered and corrupted, and with various 
I additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, among the natives for these 
fishes, all of which troquent lai^e rivers.” — 
F, {Buchanan) Hamilton, Fishes of the 
Ganges, 304. 

1873. “ In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahseer shows 
more 8])ort for its size than a salmon.” — 
H. a. Thomas, The Bod in India, p. 9. 

Maistry, Mistry, sometimes even 
Mystery, s. Hind, mistrl. This word, 
a corruption of the Portuguese meatre, 
has spread into the vernaculars all over 
India, and is in constant Anglo-Indian 
use. 

Pi-operly ‘ a foreman,’ ‘ a master- 
workman ; ’ but used also, at least in 
Upper India, for any artizan, as raj- 
mistri f properly rCtz, Pers.), ‘ a mason 
or bricklayer,’ lohdr-mistrt, ‘a black- 
smith,’ etc. 

The proper use of the word, as noted 
above, corresponds precisely to the 
definition of tho Portuguese word, as 
applied to artisans in Bluteau : “ Ar- 
tifice que sabe bem o seu officio. Peritus 
artifex .... Ojfi/ex, alienorurn operum 
inspector.'*' 

In W. and S. India maistry, as 
used in the household, generally means 
the cook, or the tailor (see Caleefa). 

1554. “ To the mestrd of the smith’s sho]) 
{ferraria) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 reis 
for maintenance ” (see batta). — S, Botelho, 
Tombo, 65. 

1800. . .1 have not yet been able 

tt> remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
as we have the advantage here of the assist- 
ance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries ” (ironical). — Wellington, i. 67. 

1883. “. . . . My mind goes back to my 

ancient Goanese cook. He was only a 
maistry, or more vulgarly a hobberjee (v. 
Bobaonee), yet his sonorous name recalled 
the conquest of Mexico, or the doubling of 
the Cape.”— Tnfreg on My Frontier, 35. 

Mainato, S. Tamil, a washer- 
man or dhoby (q.v.). 

1.516. “There is another sect of Gentiles 
which they call Mainatos, whose busmess 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Naires ; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 


' Mr. H. S. Thomas suggests nmha-asna, “ great 
mouth.” 
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sons can take up any other business.” — 
BarbotOf Lisbon ed. 334. 

c. 1542. “ In this inolosure do likewise 
remain all the Landresses, by them called 
Xaynates, which wash the liiinen of the 
City (Pequiu), who, as we were told, are 
above an hundred thousand.” — Pinin (in 
Coji^an), p. 133. The original (c^. cv.) has 
todoH ox mainatOB, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1554. “And the farm {I'enda) of mainatofl, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Rendeiro). . . .” — Tombo, &c., 53. 

1644. (Exiienses of Daman) “ For two 
maynatos, three water botts {bois de agoa)^ 
one xombreifro and 4 torch bearers for 
the said Captain, at 1 xerafim each a month, 
comes in the year to 36,000 ris or x“*. 
00120.6.00.”— Rocam>, MS, f. 191. 

Majoon, S. Hind, from the Arab. 
wa’yfMi, lit. ‘ kneaded,’ and thence 
what old medical books call ‘.an elec- 
tuary ’ {i, e, a compound of medicines 
kneaded with syrup into a soft mass), 
but specially applied to an intoxicating 
confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the bazar. In the Deccan the form is 
Moodeen Sheriff, in his Suppt. 
to the Pharmac. of India writes 
inaghjiin, 

“ The chief ingredients in making it are 
ganja (or hemi)) leaves, milk, gheCf poppy- 
seeds, flowers t)f the thorn-apple (datura), 
the iiowder of nux vomica, and sugar.” — 
Oanoon-e-Manif Glos. Ixxxiii. 

1519. “ Next morning I halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a maai’flh, made them 
throw into the water the liquor used for 
intoxicating fishes, and caught a few fish.” 
—Baber, 272. 

1563. “And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
above-mentioned, and this they call maju.” 
— (Tarda, f. 27t'. 

1781. “ Our ill-favoured ^ard brought 

in a dose of majum each, and obliged us to 
eat it ... a little after sunset the surgeon 
canie, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
seized us, and held us fast till the operation 
(circumcision) was iTerformed.” — Soldier's 
letter quoted in Hoit. John Lindsay's Jour- 
'iuxl of Captivity in Mysore, Lives of Lindsays, 
iii. 293. 

1874. . it (Bhang) is made up with 

flour and various additions into a sweetmeat 
or majum of a green colour.” — Hanbury and 
Flilckvjer, 493. 

Kalabar, u.p. a. This name of 
the sea-board country which the Arabs 
called the ‘ Pepwr-Coast,’ the ancient 
Kerala of the Hindus, the Ai fivpiicrj, 
or rather Atpvpit^, of the Greeks (see 
under Tamil), is not in form in- 


digenous, but was aj>pliod, apparently, 
first by the Arab or Arabo-Persian 
mariners of the Gulf, substan- 
tive part of the name, Malai, or the 
like, IS doubtless indigenous ; it is the 
Dravidmn term for ‘ mountain ’ in the 
Sanskritized form Malaya, which is 
applied specifically to the southern 
portion of the Western Ghauts, and 
from which is taken the indigenous 
term Malamlam, distinguishing that 
branch of Dravidian language which 
is spoken in the tract which we call 
Malabar, 

This name— il/aZe or Malai, Mallah, 
&c. , — ^we find in the earlier post-classic 
notices of India : whilst in the great 
Temple-Inscription of Tanjoro (11th 
century) we find the region in question 
csi]led Malai~na(iii {nddu:==^ ‘country’^. 
The affix bar appears attached to it 
first (so far as we are aware) in the 
Geography of Ediisi (c. 1150). This 

( Persian ?) termination, bar, whatever 
)0 its origin, and whether oi* no it be 
connected either with the Arab, harr, 
‘a continent,’ on one hand, or with 
the Skt. vara, ‘ a region,’ on the other, 
was most assuredly applied by the 
navigators of the Gulf to other regions 
which they visited besides Western 
India. Thus wo have Zangt^bdr (mod. 
Zanzibar), ‘ the country of the 
Blacks ; ’ Kaldh-hdr, denoting appa- 
rently the coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula ; and oven, according to the dic- 
tionaries, Ilindil-har for India. 

In the Arabic work which affords the 
second of these examples [Relation, 
t^c., tr. hj Rcinand, i. 17) it is expressly 
explained: “The word bar serves h) 
indicate that which is both a coast and 
a kingdom.” 

It will bo seen from the quotations 
below that in the Middle Ages, even 
after the establishment of the use of 
this termination, the exact form of the 
name as given by foreign travellers 
and writers, varies considerably. But, 
from the time of the Portuguese dis- 
covery of the Capo route, Mala ear, or 
Malabar, as we have it now, is the per- 
sistent form. 

c. .545. ‘ The imports to Taprobane are 

flilk, aloeswood, cloves, sandalwood. . , . . 
These again are passed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as yiakk, 

where the ixjpi^er is grown And the 

most notable places of trade are th^ie, 
Sindu .... and then the five marts of 
MaAc, from which the pepi)er is exix)rted, 
viz., Parti, Mangaridh, Salopatana, Nate*- 
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pcUana^ and Pudopatana.^^ — Bk. xi. 
In Cathay^ <tr., p. clxxviii. 

c. 646, ‘*To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called ]Co-la>ye [Malaya)^ with their jireci- 
pitouB sideS) and their lofty summits, their 
dark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
yiood.'^—Hwen Tmmj in JalUn^ iii. 122. 

861. “From this place. (Maskat) ships 
sail for India, ana run for Kaulam- 
MaUd; the distance from Maskat to Kau- 
lani'llalai is a month's sail with a moderate 
wind,” — Relation^ &c., tr. by Jtcinaad^ i. 15. 
^ The same work at j>. 16 uses tlie expres- 
sion “ Country <»f Pepijer ” {Bahd-ul-fatffd). 

890. “ From Sind^ to Mali is five days’ 

journey ; in the latter i)epiier is to be found, 
also the bamboo.” Khurdddha in 
JElliot, i. 15. 

c. 1030. “You enter then on the country 
of Liinln, in which is »laimiir (see under 
Choul), then Maliah, then Kanchf. then 
Dravira (see Dravidian). Al-BirAnif in 
Reinaudf Frafjmens^ 121. 

c. 1150. “Fandarina (see Fandarani) is 
a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manfbar, where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor.” — Idrisi in 
JSllht, i. iK). 

c. 1200. “Hari sports here in the delightful 
spring . . . when the bi’eeze from Malaya 
is fragrant from passing over the charming 
(cloves). — Oita Govinda. 
im “Malibar is a large country of 
India, wdth many cities, in which pep[)er 
is produced.” — Kazwlm in GUdenieiatcr, 214. 

1293. “You can sail (ui>on that sea) 
between these islands and Oimes, and 
(from Ormes) to those i)arts which are 
called ^Minibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, m a directi(*n between south and 
south-east; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar ” 
(see Mabar).- —Letter of Fr. Julni of Monte- 
cm'vinoy in Cathay, i. 215. 

1298. “ Melibar is a great kingdom 
lying towards the west. . . . There is in 
tliis kingdom a great quantity of pepijer.” 
—Man'o Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 25. 

c. 1300. “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
(see Conoan) and Tilna; beyond them the 
country of Malibar, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kdlam ♦ is 300 parasangs 
in length.”— jBos/i/dMdd/n, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1320. “ A certain traveller states that 

India is divided into three parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kennan and Sind, 
and is called GOzerat ; the second, Manl- 
b&r, or the Land of Pepper, east of 
Gnzerftt.”— in Gildemci^ter, 184. 

c. 1322. “And now that ye may know 
how pepj^r is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in a certain empire, wmereimto I 
came to land, the name whereof is Mini* 
bar.” — Friar Odoi'ic, in Cathay, &c. 74. 


Probably from Ghvrioh to Quilon. 


c. 1343. “ After 3 days we arrived in the 
country of the Mnlaib&r, which is the 
country of Pepper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months’ march along the 
sea-shore.” — Ibn Batata, iv. 71. 

c. 1348-49. “We embarked on board 
certain junks from Lower India, w'hich is 
cidled Minnbar.” — John dd Mariynolli, in 
Cathay, 356. 

c, 142()-30. “ . . . Departing thence he 
. . , arrived at a noble city called Coloen. 
. . . This province is called Melibaxia, 
and they cmlect in it the ginger called by 
the natives colomhi, pemjer, brazil-wood, 
and the cinnamon, called canella grossaJ*'- 
Conti, corrected from Jones’s transl. in 
India in XV. Cent. 17-18. 

c. 1442. “The coast which includes 
CJalicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as (Kael), a place 
situated iipposite to the Island of Serendil » 
. . . bears the general name of Mellb&r.” 
— Aljdurrazzak, in do. 19. 

1459. Fra Mauro’s great Map has Mili- 

bar. 

1514. “ In the region of India called 

Melibar, which jirovince begins at Goa, and 
extends to Cape Comedis ((Comorin). . . .*’ 
— Letter of Giov. da Empoli, 79. It is re- 
markable^ to find this Florentine using this 
old form in 1514. 

1516. “And after that the Moors of 
Meca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which w’as 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Mala- 
bar on account of the j>epi3er which is found 
there.” — Barhosa, 102. 

1553. “We shall hereafter describe 
])articularly the position of this city 
of Calecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands,” — BaiTos, Dec. I., iv. 
c. 6. 

In the following chapter he writes Mala- 
bar. 

1554. “ From Diu to the Islands of Bib. 
Steer first S.S.E., the pole being made by 
five inches, side towards the land in the 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E, by E. till you 
sec the mountains of Monibar.” — Tht 
Mohit, in J. As. Soe. Ben. v. 461. 

1572. 

“ Esta provincia cuja jxirto agora 

Tornado tendes, Malabar se chama : 

Do culto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Que cK por estas i>artes se derraina. ” 

Camoes, vii. 32. 

By Biii'ton : 

“This province, in whose Ports your ship> 
have tane 

refuge, the Malabar by name is known : 
its iinticjue rite adoretn idols vain, 
Idol-religion being broadest soum.” 

Since De Barros Malabar occurs almost 
universally. 

1877. The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter III., “ Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch to tlu* 
Marquis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 
18th, 1877. 
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Malabar^ n.p. b. This word, 
througb circumstances which have 
been fully elucidated by Bishop Cald- 
well in nis Comparative Grammar 
(2nd ed., 10-12), fi-om which we give 
an extract below,* was aiiplied by the 
Portuguese not only to the language 
and people of the country thus called, 
but also to the Tavat'nanguago andthe 
]>oople speaking Tamil, in Sie quota- 
tions following, those under A. apply, 
or may apply, to the proper people or 
language of Malabai* (see Malayalam) ; 
those under B. are instances of the 
misapplication to Tamil, a misapplica- 
tion which was general (see e..g. in 
Orrru\ jiaaalm) down to the beginning 
of this century, and which still holds 
among the more ignorant Europeans 
and Eurasians in S. India and Ceylon. 


(A.)- ■ 

1552. “ A lingua dos Gentios de Canara 

e Malabar.” — Castanhcda^ ii. 78. 


1572. 

Leva algnns Malabares, qiie tomou 

Por for^*a, dos que o Sauiorim mandara.” 

CamdeSt ix. 14. 

1582. “They asked of the Malabars 
which went with him what he was?” — 
CastdMda (tr. by N. L.) f. 37 v. 

1C02. “ We came to anchor in the Roade 
of Achen . . . where we found sixteene 
or eighteene saile of shippes of diuers 
Nations, some (roaerats, some of Bengala, 
some (jf (JaleriUi called Malabares, some 
Pfffues^ and some PaUtnyesy — Sir J, Lan- 
in Ptnriuts, i. 153. 

160G. In (ronvea {Synodoy ff. 2v., 3, &c.) 
Malavar means the Maluydlam language. 


(B.)- 

1549. “Enrico Enrujiiez, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and good example, who is now in the 
Promontory of Comorin, writes and speaks 
the Malabar tongue very well indeed.” — 
Letter of Xuder, in Coleridge’s Lift, ii. 73. 


“ Two distinct languages are necessarily 
required ; one is the Daimdian, commonly 
called Malabarick.”— Part III. 33. 

1734. “Magno^re commendantes ze- 
lum, ac studium Missionariorum, qui libros 
sacram Ecclesiae Catholicae doctrinam, 
renimque sacrarum monumenta conti- 
nentes, pro Indonim Christi fidelium erudi- 
tione in lingiiam Malabaricam sen Tamuli- 
cam transtulere.”— Rrirf of Pope Clenu>iit 
XIL, in Noi'lteH, ii. 432-3. 

These words are adopted from Caid. 
Toumon’s decree of 1704 (see id. i. 173). 

c. 1760. “Such was the anient zeal of 
M. Ziegenbalg that in less than a year he 
attained a iJerfect knowledge of the Mala* 
barian tongue. . . . He comitosed also a 
Malabarian dictionary of 20,000 words.” — 
Grose, i. 261. 

1782. “ Les habitans de la cote de 

Coromandel sont apiielles Tanwuls ; les 
Europeens les nomment improjirement 
MalaDars.” — Sonvemt, i. 47. 

1801. “ From Niliseram to the Cliander- 
gerry River no language is undei-stood but 
the Malabars of the (’oast .” — Sir T. Munro 
in Life, i. 322. 

In the following passage the word 
Malabars is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most accu- 
rate and mtelligent : 

1810. “ The language spoken at Madras 
is the Talinga, here called Malabars.” — 
Maria Graham, 128, 

1860. “The term * Malabar’ is used 
throughout ^ the following^ p^es in the 
comprehensive sense in which it is applied 
in the Singhalese Chronicles to the contin- 
ental invaders of (’eylon ; but it must be 
observed that the atlventurers in these 
expeditions, who are styled in the Maha’* 
toanso ‘ damifos,^ or Tamils, came not only 
from , . . ‘Malabar,’ but also from all 
parts of the jieninsula, as far north as 
Cuttack and Orissa .” — TennenVs Ceylon^ 
i. 353. 

Malabar-Creeper, s. Argyreiu, 
imlabarica, Choisy. 


1718.^ “This place (Tranquebar) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabanan Heathens.” 
— Propn. of the Gospel in the East, Pt. I. 
(3d ed:) p. 18. 


^ “ Tlio Portuguese .... sailing from Malabar 
on voyages of exploration .... iaa<le their ac- 
•luaintance with various jilai^es on the eastern or 
Coromandel Coast .... and linding the language 
spoken by the fishing and sefi-fanng classes on 
the eastern coast similar to that spoken f»n the 
western, they came to the conclusion that it was 
i<lenti(ial with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name— viz., Malabar A circum- 

stance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
language of the Coromandel Coast with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrivecl at Gael, in 
linnevelly, on the Coromandel Coast .... they 
found the King of Quilon (one of the most im- 
portant places on the Malabar Coast) residing 
there.”— CuldoxU, u. s. 


Malabar Rites. This was a name 
given to certain heathen and super- 
stitious practices which the Jesuits of 
the Madura, Carnatic, and Mj’soro 
Missions permittod to their converts, 
in spite of repeated prohibitions by the 
Popes. And though these practices 
were finally condemned by the Legate 
Cardinal de Toumon in 1704, they 
still subsist, more or less, among native 
Catholic Christians, and especially 
among those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa Churches. 

These practices are generally alle^ 
to have arisen under Father do’ Nobili 
(“Robertus de Nobilibus”) who came 
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to Madura about IGOO. There can be 
no doubt that the aim of this famous 
Jesuit was to present Christianity to 
the people under the form, as it were, 
of a Hindu ti'anslation ! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may be gathered from the 
following particulars of their prohibi- 
tion. In 1023 l^ope Gregory aV., by 
a constitution dated 3 let January, 
condemned the following : — 

1. The investiture of Ilrahmans and 
certain other castcjs with the sacred 
thread, through the agency of Hindu 
priests, and with Hindu ceremonies. 
For these Chiistian ceremonies were to 
be substituted ; and the thread was to 
be regirded as only a civil badge. 

2. The ornamcmtal use of sandal- 

wood pasle was ])oi*mitted, but not its 
superstitious use, in mixture 

with cowduiig-ashos, for ceremo- 
nial purification. 

3. Bathing as a ceremonial inirifica- 
tion. 

4. The observance of caste, and the 
I'efusal of high-caste Christians to mix 
with low-caste Christians in the 
Churches, was disapproved. 

The quari'ols bt'twoen Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th century 
again brought the Mahibar Bites into 
notice, and Cardinal do Toumon w'as 
sent on his unlucky mission to deter- 
mine these matters finally. His decree 
(23rd June, 1704) prohibited : — 

1. A mutilated form of baptism, in 
which were omitted certain ceimuoiiics 
offensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of * saliva,, sal^ et insujpatio' 2. 
The use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4. Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 
6. The use of the Hindu tali (see 
t^ee). 7. Hindu usages at mar- 
riages. 8. Auguiy at marriages, by 
means of a coco-nut. 9. The exclusion 
of^ women from churches during cer- 
tain periods. 10. Ceremonies on a 
girl’s attainment of puboi ty . 1 1 . The 

making distinction between Pariahs 
and oSiers. 12. The assistance of 
Christian musicians at heathen cere- 
monies. 13. The use of ceremonial 
washings and bathings. 14. The use 
of cowdung-ashes. 15. The reading 
and ^e of Hindu books. 

With regard to No. 11 it may be 
obseired that in South India the dis- 
tinction of castes still subsists, and the 


only Christian Mission in that quarter 
which has really succeeded in abolish- 
ing caste is that of the Basel Society, 

Malabathrum, S. There can be 
little doubt that this classical export 
from India was the dried leaf of 
various species of which 

loaf was kno'WTi in Sanskrit as tamala- 
pattra. Some who ^\'rote soon after 
the Poriugucso discoveries took, per- 
haps not unnaturally, the pan or betel- 
leaf for the malabathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained by 
Doan Vincent in his well-known w'ork 
on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, justifying this in part by 
the Arab, name of the betel, tamhul^ 
which is taken from Skt. tamhula, 
betel; betel-loaf. The 

tamala^pattra, however, the produce 
of certain wild spp. of Cinnamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still valued in India as 
a medicine and aromatic.*, . though in 
no such degree as in ancient times, 
and it is usually known in domes- 
tic (economy as i^/pdty or coiTuptly 
tez-pat, i.e. ‘pungent leaf.’ Th*o 
l(jaf was in the Arabic Materia Medi(;a 
under the name of sadhaj or sadhajl 
Hindi, and was till recently in the 
English Phalmacopcoia as Folium in^ 
die am, which will still be found in 
Italian drug- shops. The matter is 
treated, with his usual lucidity and 
abundance of lo(;al knowledge, in the 
Colloquios of Garcia do Orta, of 'which 
we give a short extract. This was 
evidently unknown to Dean Vincent, 
as he repeats the verj^ eiTors which 
Garcia dissipates. Garcia also notes 
that confusion of Malabathrum and 
Fol ium indicum with spikenard, which 
is traceable in Plinj' as well as among 
the Arab pharmacologists. The an- 
cients did no doubt apply the name 
malabathrum to some other substance, 
an unguent or solid extract. Bheedo, 
w’^e may notice, mentions that in his 
time in Malabar, oils in high medical 
estimation were made from both leaves 
and root of the “ wild cinnamon ” of 
that coast, and that from the root of 
the same Iree a camphor was extracted, 
having several of the properties of real 
camphor and more fragrance. (See a 
note by one of the present writers m 
Cathay, &c., pp. cxlv.-xlvi.). 

N.B. — ^The name Cinnamon is pro- 
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perly confined to the ti'ee of Ceylon (C. 
Zeylanicum), The other Ciwmmoma. 
ai’e properly Cassia Imrhs, 

C. A.D. 60. “ MaAa^a»poI/ et'tot viroAofi/Sa- 

vovffiv <Ivai ’I*»5iiojs I'dpSov ^vAXoi', irAaviiSfi.e»>oi 
VITO rri^ Kara riiv iKTfJLrjv, . * . Ifitof' yap 

€OTi yevoc*^vdp6vov «v ToisIvfitKOts TeApatri, «f)vAAo»' 

&»/ €mvrix6fi€Pov vhaTi." ^ DioscoHdes, Mat, 
Med, i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. “We are beholden to Syria 
for Malabathriuri. This is a tree that 
beareth leaves rolled up round together, 
and seeming to the eie withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oile 
for perfumers to use. .... And yet there 
commeth a better land thereof from India. 
.... The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardiis at the tongue end. The i)erfum 0 or 
smell that . . . the leafe yeeldeth when it 
is boiled in wine, i)asseth all others. It is 
straunge and irionstrous which is observed in 
the price ; for it hath risen from one denier 
to three hundred a ix)und.” — Plintf, xii. 26, 
in Ph, Hollund. 

c, A.D. 00 “. . . . (retting rid of the 
fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them ui> into little balls, which they 
stitch tlirough with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classes. 
. . . And thus originate the three (lualities 
of Malabathrum,whichthe jjeople who have 
prepared them cany to India for sale.” — 
PeHplus, neai- the end. 

1563. “ i2. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told me that it was 
not folium iudu^ a })iece of information 
of great value to me ; f<ir the i)hysicians 
who j)ut themselves forward as having 
learned much from these parts, assert that 
they are the same ; and what is more, the 
modern writers . . . call betel in their 
works tefmbulj and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . . 

“ 0, That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Avicena treats them 
in two different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium indu, and in 707, which 
treats of iamhul . . . and the foliu7n -ittdu is 
called by the Indians Tamalapatra, which 
the Greeks and Latins corrupted into 
malabathrum,” etc. — (rarc/a, ff. 95r, 96. 

c. 1690. “Hoc Tembul scu Sirium, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Folio Lido scu Malabatbro, 
Arabibus Caderfi Hindi, in Pharmacopoeis, 
et India, Tam^a-patra et folio Indo dicto. 
.... A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Xalabatbrum nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellae, seu cinnamomi sylvestris.” — Rum- 
phius, V. 337. 

c. 1760. “ . . . quand Ton considfcre que les 
Indiens appellent notre feuille Indienne 
tamalapat^ on croit d’apercevoir que le 
mot Grec tutka^arpov en a 6t6 anciennement 
a^riv4.” — {Dideo’ot) Encyclopedie, xx. 846. 

1837. (Xalatroon is given in Arabic 
works of Materia Medica as the Greek of 
SddJutj, and tvj and tej-pat as the Hindi 
synonymes.) “By the latter names may 


Ix) obtained eveiywdiere in the bazars of 
India, the leaves of Cinn. Tumala and of 
Cinn, albiji<yimm.^' — Royle, Fmty on Atitiq, 
of Hindoo Medicine, 8.5. 

Malacca, n.p* The city which gives 
its name to the I*oniiisula and the 
Straits of Malacca, and which was the 
seat of a considerable Malay monarchy 
till its capture by the l\)rtuguoso under 
D’Alboquortpio in loll. One naturally 
sup])oses some ctjqnological coimoxioii 
betAvecn Mala if and Malacca. And 
such a coimoxioii is put forw'ard by 
De Barros and D’Albocpicrque? (see 
quotations bolow% and also imder 
Malay). The latter also mentions an 
alternative suggestion for the origin of 
the name of the city, which e^ddently 
refers to the Arab, inuldkaf, ‘a meet- 
ing.’ This last, though it appeal's also 
in the Sija^'a Malaya, may bo totally 
rejected. (h*awd‘urd is positive that 
the place w’as called from the word 
vialaka, the IMalay name of the 
Phylhmthtis emhlica[nv omblic myroba- 
lan, q.v.), “a tree said to be abundant 
in that locality ; ” and this, it will be 
seen below', is given by Godinho do 
Erodia as the etymok)gy, MaJaha again 
seems to be a (lorruption of theSkt.* 
(?im.lak(i, from anila, ‘acid.’ 

1416. “ There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam . . . 
In the year 1409, the imperial envoy ( heng 
Ho brought an ()rder from the emperor ami 
gave to the cliief two silver seals, ... he 
erected a .stone and raised the place to a 
city, after wdiich the lend W'as called the 
Kingdom of Malacca [Moa-la-ka) . . . Tin 
is found in the mouutaiiiH .... it is cast 
into small block.s w'eighing 1 catti 8 taels 
.... ten ])iecea are bound together with 
rattan and fonn a small bundle, whilst 40 
j>ieces mak(? a laige l)undle. In all theur 
trading .... they nse these pieces of tin 
instead of money .” — Chinese Aumls, in 
(xi'ocnevcldt, p. 123. 

1498. “Melequa ... is 40 days from 
(Jualecut with a fair wind . . . hence pro- 
ceeds all the clove, and it is worth there 9 
cnisados for a babar (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 ernsados the bahar; and 
there is much porcelain and much .silk, and 
much tin, (ff which they inakc money, 
but the money is f>f large size and little 
value, so that it takes 3 farazalas of it to 
make a crusado. Here too are many large 
parrots all red like tire .” — Roteiro de V. da 
Gama, 110-111. 

1.510. “ When we had arrived at the city 
of Melacba, we w^ere immediately presented 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor. . . . 1 believe 
that more ship.s arrive here than in any 
other place in the world . . — Varthema, 

224. 
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1611. ** This Paremi^ra gave the name 
•of Malaea to the new colony, because in the 
language of Java, when a man of PalunbSo 
Bees away they call him Malayo .... 
Others say that it was called Malaea be- 
> cause of the number of iteople who came 
there from one i)art and the other in so 
short a s^ace of time, for the word Malaea. 
also signiBes to vicet ... Of these two 
^opinions let each one accej>t that which he 
'thinks to be the best, for this is the truth 
-of the matter .” — CommmtarieH of Alho- 
^yuerqar, E. T. by Birch, iii. 70 77. 

1510. “ The said Kingdom of Ansyane 

« throws out a great ]K)int of land 
lie sea, which makes there a cape, 
where the sea returns again towards C/hina 
“tf) the north ; in this promonbiry is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaea .” — Barhomf 191. 

ir»53. “A son of Paramisora called Xa- 
nuem Darxa, (i.e. Siktindar ShdJi) ... to 
form the town of Halaoa, to which he gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
^Javanese) this was as much as to say ‘ ban- 
ished,’ and hence the iieople are called 
Malaioi.” — JJc Banjos, II. vi. 1. 

„ “That which ho (Alhoquercme) 
regretted most of all that was lost on that 
vessel, was two lions cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
(’hina had sent to the King of Malaoa, and 
whichKing Mahamed had kept, as an honour- 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Affonso Alboquerque carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city. II., vii. 1. 
1572. 

** Nem tu nienoK fugir poderila doste 
Postocpie rica, c ]K)stoque assentada 
LK no greini(» da Aurora, onde nasceste, 
Opulenta Malaea nomeada! 

Assettas venenosas, one fize^ste, 

C)s crises, com que j’a te vejo annada, 
Malaios nainorados, Jaos valentes, 

TikIoh farjis ao Luso obedientes.” 

Camoc^f X. 44. 

By Burton : 

“ Nor shalt thou ’scape the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit so wealthy, and so stning thy site 
there on Aurora s bosom, whence thy 
rise, 

thou Home of Oimlence, Malacca hight ! 
The jioysmied arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the Krises thirsting, as I see, for fight, 
th’ enamoured MaJay-men, the Javan 
braves, 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves.” 

1612. “The Arabs called it Malakai^ 
from collecting all merchants .” — Sijara 
Malaya, in J. hid. Arch, v, 322. 

1613. “ Malaoa significa Miraholanos, 
fnicta de hua arvore, plantada ao longo de 
hum ribeiro chamado Aerlele.”— 
dc Eirdio, f. 4. 

Malay, n.p. This is in tho Malaj’- 


language an adjective, Maldyu ; thxkB 
orang Maldyu, ‘ a Malay ; ’ idna, 
Malayu, ‘ the Malay country ; ’ hthasa 
Maldyu, * tho Malay language.’ 

In Javanese the word malCiyu signi- 
fies ‘ to run away,’ and the proper 
name has traditionally been derived 
from this, in rc'ference to the alleged 
foundation of Mtilacca by Javanese 
fugitives (see Malacca) ; but we can 
hardly attach importance to this. It 
may be worthy at least of considera- 
tion whether the name was not of 
foreign, i.e. of South Indian oiigin, 
and connected with tho Malaya of the 
Peninsula (see under Malabar). 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noted by Craw'furd, 
that a name which appears on Pto- 
lemy’s tables as on the coast of the 
Golden Chersonese, and which must 
b(^ located somewhere about Maulmain, 
is MaXfoC KcdXov, words which in 
Javanese {Malayu-Kulon) would signify 
“Malays of the West.” After this, 
the next (possible]) occuii’ence of the 
name in literature is in the Geography 
of Edrisi, w’ho describes Malai as a 
great island in the eastern seas, or 
rather as occuppng the position of the 
Lemnria of Mr. Sclater, for (in partial 
accommodation to the Ptolemaic theor\' 
of tho Indian Sea) it stretched east- 
ward nearly from the coast of Zinj, 
i.e. of Eastcuii Africii, to tho vicinity of 
CTiina. Thus it must be uncertain 
without further accounts whether it is 
an adumbration of the gi’eat Malay 
islands (as is on tho whole ])robable), 
or of tho Island of the Malagashes 
(Madagascar), if it is either. 

Wo then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no men- 
tion of tho Malay name till the Portu- 
guese entered the seas of tho Archipe- 
lago. 

c. 1150. “The Isle of Malai is very 
great . . . The people devote themselves t<» 
very profitable trade ; and there are found 
here elephants, rhinoceroses, and various 
aromatics and spices, such as clove, cinna- 
mon, nard .... and nutmeg. In the 
mountains are mines of gold, of excellent 
quality . . . the i^eoide also have wind- 
mills.’^ — Edrisi, by Jauba't, i. 945. 

c. 1273. A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. “The Siamese had long 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside their feud ami 
submitted to China.” — Notice by Sir T. 
Wade in Boioring's Siam, i. 72. 

c. 1292. “ You come to an Island which 
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fonns a kin^om, and is called ICalaiur. 
The people nave a ki^ of their own, and 
a peculiar lan^age. ^e city is a fine and 
ncmle one, and there is a^f^reat trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery are to be 
found there .” — Marco Po?o, Bk. iii., ch. 8. 

c. 1539. “ . . . as soon as he had deli- 
vered t<^ him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portu{fal out of the Malayan 
tongue wherein it was written.” — Pinto, 
E. T. 15. 

1548. “ . . . having made a broach in 

the wall twelve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Ahimins, 
Moors, Malaaares, Ach€}m, Jaos, and 
Malay08.”-Pi»<o, E. T. p. 279. 

1553. “And so these Gentiles like the 
Moors who inhabit the sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
si)eak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those parts.” — 
Buitos, III. V . 1. 

,, “ Everything with them is to be a 

gentleman ; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Mala7. hf>wever poor he may be, who will 
set his hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else’s ; every service must be done 
by slaves. 11. , vi. 1. 

1010. “I cannot imagine what the 
Hoflatidcrs meane, to suffer these Malay- 
sians, Chinmaus, and Moore* of these 
countries, and to assist them in their free 
tra<lo thorow all the Indies, and forbid it 
their owne seruants, countrymen, and Bre- 
them, ui>on paine of death and losse of 
goods .” — Peter Williamson, Floris, in Pur- 
chas, I. 321. 

Malayalam. Thin is the name ap- 
plied to one of the cultivated Dravidian 
languages, the closest in its relation to 
the Tamil. It is spokcm along the 
Malabar coast, on the western side of j 
the Ghauts (or Malaya mountains), 
from the Chandragiri River on the 
NoHli, near Mangalore (entering the 
sea in 12° 29'), beyond which the lan- 
guage is, for a limited distance, Tula, 
and then Canarese, to Trevandrum on 
the South (lat. 8°, 29'), where Tamil 
begins to supersede it. Tamil, how- 
ever, also intertwines with Malayalam 
all along Malabar. The term Malayalam 
properly applies to tcrritoiy, not lixn- 
guage, and might be rendered “Moun- 
tain region.” 

Maldives, Maidive Islands, n.p. 

The proper form of this name appears 
to be ATa/e-dfwa ; not, as the estimable 
Garcia de Orta says, ^a/f’-diva ; whilst 
the etymology which ho gives is cer- 
tainly wrong, haixi as it may be to say 
what is the right one. The people of 


the islands formerly deaimated them- 
selves and their countiy oy a form of 
the word for island which we liave in 
the Sanskrit d}fipa and Pali dlpo. Wo 
find this reflected in the Divi of Am- 
miamis, and in the Diva and Dlha]^t 
(Pers. plural) of old Arab googva])hers, 
whilst it survives in letters of the last 
century addressed to the Ceylon Go- 
vernment (Dutch) by the Sultan of the 
Mes, who calls his kingdom Divchi 
Rajj^, and his people Divelie nuhnn. 
Something like the modern form first 
appears in Ibn Batuta. He, it will be 
seen, in his admii*able account of these 
islands, calls them, as it wore, Mahal- 
Dives, and says they were so called 
from the chief group Mahals which 
was the residence of th(? Sultan, indi- 
cating a connexion with Mahal, ‘ a 
j palace.’ This form of the name looks 
like a foreign ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
But Pyrard do Laval, the author of 
the most complete account in existence, 
also says that the name of the islands 
was taken from MaU\ that on which 
the King resided. Bisho)> Caldwell 
has suggested that those islands were 
the dives, or islands, f>f M(dv, as 
MalelH(r{\. wastho coast-tract 

or continent, of Mal'\ It is, however, 
not impossible that the true etymology 
was from ma /a, a garland or necklace, 
of which their (‘onfiguration is highly 
suggestiv(‘. !Milburn (Or. Oiannierce, 
i. 335) says: “ Tliis island was (these 
islands were) discovered by the I’ortu- 
guese in 1507.” Let us see I 

A.i). 302. “ Logationes undirine Holito 

ocius coiicurrebaut ; liinc Transtigritaiiis 
pacem obsecrautibus et Aniieniis, indo 
nationibuH Iiulicis certatini cum doiuK opti- 
mates mittentibus ante tempiis, ab us(iue 
Divis et Serendivis.”- Marccl- 
Utius, xxii. 3. 

c. 545. “And r(»und about it {Sielrdiha 
or Taprohanei, i.e. ( V.yloii ) there*, arc a number 
of small i.slands, in all of which yf»u find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
almost all set close to one an« )ther. ” — Cosnias, 
in Cathay, &c. clxxvii. 

851. “Betweer this Soa (<<f H<»ikand) 
and the Sea called lifti-avi tht’.re is a great 
numbc'r of isles; tlu’.ir liuinbci* indeed, it is 
said, amounts t(» 1,900 ; .... the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 ijarasangs. 
They are all iiihabited, an<l all j)roduc« 
coco-palms . . . Tlie last of these, islands 
is Serendib, in the Sea of Horkand ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of Dihaj&t’ {i.e. Dlbas). Relation^ 
&c. tr. by It" in, and, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030. “The special name of Diva is 
given to islands which are formed in the 
E £ 
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sea, and which appear above water in the 
form of accumulations of sand ; these sands 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 
till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islands are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of their staple product. 
Those of one class are called OiyA-Kv^ah 
(or the Cowry Divahs), liecause of the 
cowries which are gathered from coco- 
branches planted in the sea. The others 
are called DlVA-Kavbar, from the word 
kahfjar (i.c, coir, q. v.), which is the name, of 
the twine made from coco-fibres, with %vhich 
vessels are stitcheil. ” — Al-Bh'R n J, in Reinaud^ 
Fraffviem, 124. 

1150. See alH<» JS(/rw\ in tlaiibcirt’s Transl. 
i. 68. But the translator prints a bad 
reading Haibihat^ for Blbaj&t. 

c. 1343. “Ten days after embarking at 
Cidecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Bhlbat-al'Mahal . . . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some 2000 of them. Grmips of a 
hundred, or not fjuite so many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter . . . Most of tin* trees that erow on 
these islands are coco-palms . . . They are 
<livided into regions or groui»R . . . among 
which ain) distinguished . . . 3« Mabal, 
the groiij) which gives a name t<» the whole, 
and which is the residence of the 8ultans.” 
— Jbv Batutiif iv. 110 mjq. 

1442. AbduiTazzilk also calls them “ the 
isles of BIva-Mabal.” — In Not. H EH». 
xiv. 42*.h 

1503. “But Dorn Vasco . . . said that 
things m\ist go ou as they were to India, 
and there he would imjuire into the tinith. 
And so arriving in the Gulf {(jof/do) where 
the storm befel them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
comi)any with the fleet, and found itself at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stojiped some days enjoying themselves. 
Bor the island abounded in imovisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
water, and in disorders with w'onien; so 
that many died.”— Oorrm, i. 347. 

c. 1610. “ Ce Royaume en leur langage 
s’appello HLule-raque, Royaume de Male, et 
des autres x>euple8 de iTnde il s’amjolle 
Hale-divar, et les i^euples diues . . . LT.sle 
l)rincipale, comme j’ay dit, s'api^lle Hale, 
<iui donne le nom h tout le reste des autres ; 
car le mot Biues signifie vn nombre de ijetites 
isles amassees .” — Pyraid de La vat ^ i. 63, 
68. Ed. 1670. 

1563. “jR. Though it bo somewhat to 
interrux>t the business in hand, — why is 
that chain of islands called * Islands of 

HaldivaV 

“ O. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make great mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tonnes ? 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 


have heard sa^ And that is that the right 
name is not maldiTa, but Ndlediva; for 
nale in Malabar means * four,* and dim 
* island,* so that in the Malabar tongue the- 
name is as much as to say * Four Isles* . . .. 
And in the same way we call a certaini 
island that is 12 lei^es from Goa Ang&iiva^ 
because there are five in the group, and so* 
the name in Malabar means *Five Isles,” 
for ange is ‘five.’ But these derivations- 
rest on common rei>ort, I don’t retail ^em. 
to you as demonstrable facts .” — CktrciOp 
CoUoquioSy f. 11. 

1572. See quotation from Camoens under 

Cooo-de-Mer. 

1683. “ Mr. Bean! sent up his Couries,. 
which he received from ye Hauldiyas, to 
be juit off and i>a8sed by Mr. Chamock at 
Cassumbazar .” — BedgeSf Oct. 2. 

Malum, B. In a ship with English 
officers and native crow, the mate is 
called mdlnm sahih. The word is 
Arab. oMi'ullviUy literally ‘ the In- 
structor,’ and is properly applied to the 
pilot or sailing-master. The word may 
be compared, thus used, with our 
‘ master ’ in the navy. 

In regard to the first quotation wo 
may observe that Nakhuda (see Na- 
coda) is, rather than Mn/allimy ‘ the 
captain ; ’ though its proper meaning 
is the owner of the ship ; the two capa- 
cities of owner and skipper bemg 
doubtless often combined. The dis- 
tinction of Mu\tllim from Naklioda 
accounts for the former title being 
assigned to the mate. 

1497. “ And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 

and 20 testoons in silver for the HalemoB, 
who were the pilots, for of those coins lie 
would give each month whatever he (the 
Sheikh) should direct.”— (7o»Tra, i. 38 (E. T. 
by Ld. tStanley of Alderlcy, 88). 

On thLs i)a8sage the Translator says : 
“The word is perhaiis the Arabic for an 
instructor, a word in general use all over 
Africa.” It is curious that his varied ex- 

{ jerience should have failed to recognise the 
labitual marine use of the term. 

1.541. “Meanwhile he sent three oatnrs 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Halems (Porto do$ 
Malevws) in order to get some pilot .... 
In this port of the Bandel of the Halems 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when they 
enter the Straits, and when they return 
they leave them here again.”— Cbrrea, iv. 
168.« 


^ This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
as ax^pears from the deserix^tion of Doni Jofto de 
Castro (1541) : 

“Now turaing to the ‘Gates' of the Strait, 
whieli are the chief object of our description, we 
remark that here tlie land of Arabia juts out into 
the sea, fonning a prominent Point, and veiy pro- 
longed Tills is the iKiint or x’fomontory 

which Ptolemy calls Poasidlim. ... In front ot 
it, a little more than a gunshot off, is au 
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1553. . among whom (at Melinda) 

came a Moor, a Gruzarate by nation, called 
ICalom Cana, who, as mucn for the satis- 
faction he had in codversing with onr 
people, as to please the King, who was 
inquiring for a pilot to give them, agreed to 
accompany them.” — Barros^ I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590. Mu’allim or Captain. Ho 
must be acquainted with the depths and 
shallow places of the Ocean, and must 
know astronomy. It is he who guides the 
ship to her destination, . and prevents her 
falling into dangers.” — Aln^ i. 280. 

Mamiran, Mamira, s. A modicine 
from old times of iiftich repute in the 
East, especially for eye-diseases, and 
imported from Himalayan and Trans- 
Himalayan regions. It is a popu- 
lar native drug in the Punjab bazars, 
where it is still known as mamtra, also 
as pilldrl. It seems probable that the 
name is api)liod to bitter roots of 
kindred properties but of more than 
one specific origin. Hanbury and 
Eltlckiger describe it as the rhizome of 
Copiia 'IWta^ Wallich, tUa being the 
name of the drug in the Mishmi 
country at the head of the Assam 
Valley, from which it is imported into 
Bengal. But Stewai't states explicitly i 
that tho7namlra of the Punjab bazars 
is now “known to bo ” mostly, if not 
entirely, derived from Thnlicirnm 
folioaum I).C., a tall plant which is 
common throughout the temperate 
Himalaya (5000 to 8000 feet) and on 
the Kasia Hills, and is exported from 
Kumaon under the name of Momiri. 
“ The Mamira of the old Arab writers 
was identified with XfXtSdrtov /xtya, b}’- 
which, however, Low {Aram. Pfianzcn- 
namen, p. 220) says they understood 
curcuma lomja.'' aV. 11. S. (See Tur- 
meric.) 

C. A.D. GOO-700. oXov pi^Lov ri 

ffoas icrrlv e^oi^ atOTrep kovSv\ov^ irvKvov^,oiTO^ ovAds 
T« Kttt KevKutfiara Xfirrvveiv veirtaTfveTai, BrfXovoTi 
pvirriKrii vrrdpxov Svvdp.eu)i.” — Pduli Aepiuctae 
Medici, Libri vii., Basileae 1538. Lib. vii. 
cap. iii. sect. 12 (p. 240). 

c. 1020. “ Memirem quid est ? Est lignum 
ricut nodi declinans ad nigredinem. . . mun- 
dificat albuginem in oculis, et acuit visum : 
mium ex 00 fit collyrium et absteigit humi- 
ditatem grossam. . . ” etc. — A mceunae Opei'a, 
Venet. 1504, p. 345 (lib. ii., tractat. ii.). 


calleil the IJheo dos Rohoerns; hccaiise Jlnhtdo in 
Arabic means a pilot ; and tlie pilots living here 
go aboard the ships whicli come from outside, 
conduct them," etc, - do Mar lixtxo, 

&c., 85. 

TJe Island retains its name, and is mentioned 
f* ^ by Capt. Haines in J. R. neog. Soc. 

«* 126. It lies about li m. due east of Perim. 


The glossary of Arabic terms by Andreas 
de ^p^o of Belluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
lowing interpretation : “ Memiran est radix 
nodosa, non multiim grossa, citrini coloria, 
sicut curcuma ; minor tamen est et subtilior, 
et asportatiir ex IndiA, et apud physicos 
orientales est valde nota, et usitatur in 
passionibus oculi.” 

c. 1100. “ Memiram Arabibua, 
fteya. Craecis,” etc.— /o. Serapionia de Simpf. 
Medicam. HiatArrm, Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. (ed. 
Yen. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘ Some maintain that this plant 
(‘uruk aj-adh(ufhui) is the small kiirkam 
(turmerick, (pv.), and others that it is 
mamiran . . . The knrkum is brought to 
us from India . . . The mamiran is im- 
ported from China, and has the same j)ro- 
perties as kurkum.^^ — Ibn Baitluir, ii. 180- 
188. 

c. 1550.^ “But they have a much greater 
appreciation of another little root which 
growsinthemfmntainsof Succnir(/.^. Suchau 
in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, and 
which they call Mambroni-Chini {i.e. Ma- 
mir5n-i-C7/Zn?). This is extremely dear, 
and is used in most of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stoiu^ with rose water, anrl 
anoint the eyes with it. Ilie result is won- 
derfully beneficial.” — Majji MahommeWs 
Account of CatlMft, in Rnmusio, ii. f. 15v. 

c. 1573 (at Alcjqio). “ Mamiran itchini, 
good for eyes, as they in 

Ray’s 2nd ed. ]). 114. 

Also tbo following wo borrow from 
Dozy’s Suppl. atix Dictt. Arahta, 

1582. “Mehr haben ihre Kriimer kleino 
wiirtzeleiii zu verkaufen mamirani tchiui 
genennet, in gebresten der Augen, wie sie 
fUrgeben ganz dienslich ; diese seind gelb- 
lecht wie die Curcuma umb ein zimlichs 
lenger, anch dUnnor und knopffet das solche 
uns(!rcn weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlich, und 
wol fUr diis rechte mamiran mbgen gehalten 
werden, (lessen sondeilich Khases an mehr 
orten gedencket.” — Ranwolff, AigcntUchc 
Beschreihung dcr Itaiaz, 120. 

c. 1065. “These caravans brought back 
Miiak, Chinn-womi, liuharh, and Mamiron, 
which last is a small r<«»t exceeding good 
for ill eyes.” — Bernier, 10. T., 130. 

1862. “ Imports from Yarkand and 

Changthan, througli Leh to the Punjab . . . 

♦ * ♦ Kf ♦ ♦ 

Mamiran- Z-67rmZ (a yellow root, m(3diciuo 
for the eyes) . . .” — Punjaah Trade Report, 
App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

Mamool, s. ; Mamoolee, afij. 
Custom, Cu8tomar>\ Arab. Hind. 

The litoral meaning is ‘ prac- 
tised,’ and then ‘established, custo- 
mary.’ Ma'mfd is, in short, ‘prece- 
dent,’ by which all Orientals set as 
much store as English lawyers, e.g. 
“ And Laban said, It must not so bo 

E K 2 
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done in our country [lit. It is not so 
done in our place) to give the younger 
before the Mstbom.’— Genesis xxix. 
20. 

Mamooty, Mamoty, s. A digging 

tool of the form usual all over India, 
i.e, not in the shape of a spade, but in 
that of a hoe, with the helve at an 
nrnite angle with the })larle. The word 
is of S. Indian origin, Tamil man- 
ofHti, i,e, ‘earth-cutter;’ and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an esta- 
blished term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain j)revalen(*e in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond those limits. 

Manchua, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malayalam word is nutnji, and now- 
adays a nenrer approach to this, mnnjec^ 
&c., is usual. 

c. 1512. “So he made ready two man- 
chuas, and one night got into the house of 
the King, and fi^>le from him the most 
Iwiutiful woman that he had, and, along 
with lH*r, jewels and a fpuuitity t»f money.” 
>-• c’ormt, i. 281. 

1 525. ‘ ‘ Quatn > lancharas ((j. v. ) grandes 

c seis qnaUilnzcs (see Calaluz) e manchuaB 
<iue «e remam muyto.” — Lemhranra dan 
dr India, ]». 8. 

15.52. “ tfanchuas que sum navios do 
remo.” — Cantanhnia, ii. 3(12. 

c. IfilO. “ 11 a vne jK^tite (haliote, (jinls 
:i]'pellent Manchoues, but bien couverte 
. . . et faiit hiiit on neuf homines seulement 
i»our la mcnor.*'' — Pt/rard, ii. 2(1. 

1082. “ Ex hujusmodi arboribus exca- 

vutis naviculuK Tndi oonficiuiit, (lu as Mans- , 
joas appellant, (lu.arum nomillae huigitudine . 
SO, latitudine Ojiedum mensur.am siq»eraut.” 
— Rh^cdi', Hvi't. Malabar, iii. 27. 

Mandadore, S. Port, mandador, one 
who coinmands. 

1073. “ Each of which Tribes h.ave a 

Mandadore or Superintendent.” — Fryer, 
7. 

Mandalay, Mandald, n.p. The 

cnpitiil of the King of Bunna, founded 
in 1860, 7 mile's north of the preced- 
ing capital Amarapura, and between 
2 and 3 miles from the left bank of 
the Irawadi. The name was taken 
from that of a conical isolated hill, 
rising high above the alluvial jdain of 
the Irawadi, and crowned by a gilt 
1 ) 11 goda. The name of the hill (and 


now of the city at its base) probably 
represents Mandara, the sacr^ moun- 
tam which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a chuming-staff 
at the churning of the sea. The lull 
appears as Mandiye-taung in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Envii’ons of 
Amarapara (1855), published in the 
Narrative of Majf)r Phayre’s Mission, 
but the name docs not occur in tho 
Narrative itself. 

1801. “Next morning the son of my 
friendly host acconu).'inied me to the Man- 
dalay Hill, ()n whicfi there stands in a ^It 
chai)el the image of Shwesayatta, pointing 
down with outstretched finger to the Palace 
of Mandalay, interpreted as the divine 
command there to buihi a city . . . on the 
other side where the hill falls in an abrupt 
jirticipice, sits a gigantic Buddha gazing m 
ni(»tionless meditation on the mountains 
opposite. There are here some caves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by eremites. 
. . . .” — Bastiau's Traceh (demian), ii. 

00 . 

Mandarin, S. Portuguese Manda- 
rij, Mandarim, Wedgwood explains 
and derives the "word thus : 

“ A Chinese officer, a name first 
made known to us by tho Portuguese, 
and like the Indian caste, erroneously 
su})posed to be a native term. From 
Portuguese mandar, to hold authority, 
command, goveni, &c.” So also T. 
Hyde in the quotation below. 

Except as regai ds tho word having 
been first made known to us by tlio 
Portuguese, this is an old and ])er- 
sistent mistake. What sort of fonii 
would mandar ij be ns a derivative from 
mandar ? Tho Portuguese might 
have apjilied to Eastern officials some 
such word as mandador, which a 
preceding article sliows that they did 
apply in certain cases. But tho pa- 
rallel to the assumed origin of man- 
dar hi from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country’^ in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivative from ‘ order,’ 
and called them orderumhos. 

The word is really a slight corrup- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri, ‘ a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed tho proper old pre- 
Mahommedan tenn in India. It has 
been adopted, and si)ecially affected 
in various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly by tho Malay’s, among 
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whom it is habitually applied to the 
highest class of public officers (see 
Craivfurd'a Malay Diet, sub voce). 
Yet Crawfurd himself, strange to say, 
adopts the current explanation as 
from the Portuguese (see J. Lid, 
ArcJiip, iv. 189). It is, no doubt, pro- 
bable that the “instinctive stiiving 
after meaning” may have shaped tho 
corruption of mantri into a semblance 
of mandar, Marsdon is still more 
oddly perverse, videns meliora, dete- 
riora aecutiiSy when he says: “Tho 
officers next in rank to tho Sultan are 
MantreCy which some apprehend to be 
a corruption of the word Mandarin y a 
title of distinction among the Chinese” 
{H. of Sumatray 2nd ed. 28.3), Eittor 
adopts the etymology from mandar, 
^parently after A. W. Schlegel.* 
Tme true etymon is poiiitiHl out in 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan, 
iii. 12, and bj’’ one of tho present 
■vmters in Ocean Iliyhways for Sej)t. 1 
1872, p. 18(). Several of tho quo- 
tations below will show that tho earlier 
applications of the title have no re- 
ference to China at all, but to officers 
of state, not only in the Malay coun- 
tries but in Continental India. 

Wo may add that mantri is still 
much in vogue among tho less bar- 
barous Hill Eaces on the Eastern fron- 
tier of Bengal {e.y. among tho Kasias, 
q.v.) as a denomination for their petty 
dignitaries under the chief. Gibbon 
was perhaps aware of the true origin 
of mandarin ; soo bolow. 

c. A.D. 400 (?). “The King desirous of 
tiyii^ cases must enter the assembly coui- 
posed in manner, together with brahmans 
who know the Vedas, and xnantrins (or 
counsellors).”— viii. 1. 

1524. (at the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
l)ecause whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a knight, and 
called him manderjrm, which is their name 
for Knight.” — Con’ca, ii. 808. 

c. 1540. “. . . the which corsairs had 

their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom they used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow them to 
sell on shore what they idundered on the 
sea. — PintOy cap. 1. 

1552. (at Malacca) “ whence subsist the 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, 
who are the gentlemen. ” — Casta n h cc/a ,iii. 207. 


See Erilknnde, v. 047. The Index to Ritter 
^ves a reference to A. W. Schott, Moq. fin' tile 
Ut^rat. (les Aval., 1837, No. 123. Tliis we have nid 
been able to see. 


1552. (In China). “ There are among them 
degrees of honour, and according to their 
degree of honour is their service : gentlemen 
ijidalffos) whom they call mandums ride on 
horseback, and when they jmss along tho 
streets the common people make way for 
them.” — Ib. iv. 57. 

15.53. “ Pi’oceeding ashore in two or 

three boats dressed with flags and with a 
grand blare of tnmii>ets (this was at Malacca 
ip 1.508-9) .... tleroriymo Teixeira was 
received by many Mandariis of the King, 
these being tlie most noble class of the city.” 
— Dc Bnrrosy Pec. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

„ “ And lie lieing already known t<» 

the Mandarijs (at ( Iiittagon;', in Bengal), 
and held to be a. man prohtable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
ilutv that he ])aid, he u as vogariled like a 
native.” — Ibid. Dec. l^'. liv. ix. cap. 2. 

„ “And from these (^cl fates and native 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who are 
now the gentlemen [Fidahfos) of Malaca.” — 
Ibid., 11. vi. 1. 

1.598. They are called . . . Mando^ns, 
ami are always borne in the streetes, sitting 
ill chariots which are hanged about with 
(’urtaines of Silke, C(»VL*nHl with (’lothes of 
Hold and Silver, and are much given to 
banketiiig, eating and drinking, jind making 
good eheare, as also the whole land of 
Cliima. " — Li nsvk oUn , 39. 

“The Mandorins (offleious (►fli- 
cers) Would have inter verted the king's 
.•ominand for tlieir own covebmsnesse ” (at 
Siam). — Pill)' }ydliautsun Fhvis, mPinrhaSy 

i. 322. 

1(512. “Shall India Brama fled in like 
manner to Malacca, where- they were gra- 
ciously received by the King Mansur Shah, 
who had the Vrinee converted to Jslaniism, 
and apjiointed him to Im*. aMantor.'’ — Si- 
jam Mafatni, in J. Imf. Arch., v. 730. 

c. 1(503. “ Donjandh il Signor ('arlo se 

mandarino e voce Chinese. Disso esser 
Portoiihese, c che in (’hinese si chiamam* 
Quoaiiy che signifia sigiioreggiare, comaii- 
dare, g(»l)ernare .” — Viafjffia del P. Cio. 
(wnieber, in Thervnat, Divers Vinitutes. 

c. 1090. “ Mandarinorum autem nomine 
intelliguntur omnis generis ofticiarii, qui a 
nmndando apjiellantur niandarini lingnji 
Lnsitanica, quae uiiica Kuropaea est in oris 
Chinensibus obtineiis.” — T. Ilitdc,I)e Lajhs 
ih'ientalibus, in S/int(([imata, Uxoii. li(><, 

ii. 200. 

1719. “ . . . . Onef>f their Mandarins, 
a kind of viceroy or princijial magistrate in 
the province where they reside. Icobtnsojt 
Crasoe, Pt. ii. 

1720. “Mantris. Councillors. These 

give rede and deed in things of moineiit, 
and otherwise are in the (lovernment next 
to the King . ” dn Ceylon).—! alentjin, 

Names, tlr., (5. 

1727. “ Everv province or City (Burma) 

has a Mandereen or Deputy residing at 
( ‘onrt, which is generally in the C ity of Aya^ 
the pre.-eiit Metropolis. ' A. Ham. ii. 4.i. 
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1774. “ Presented to each of the 

Batchian Xaaterias as well as the two 
officers a scarlet coat .”— Voyage to 
N. Guineat p. 100. 

1788. “ Borne words notoriously 

corrupt are fixed, and as it were natural- 
ized in the vulgar t()ngue .... and we are 
jileased to hlend the three Chinese mono- 
syllahles Con-f(i-tzee in the resi)ectahle 
name of Confucius, or even to atlopt the 
Portuguese corrujition of Mandarin.*’-- 
Gif)bon, Prefac*.e to his 4th volume. 

1870. “The Mentrf, the Malay Gover- 
nor of Lanit .... was jKiwerless to restore 
order.”— jBtrd, Golden ChcrsoncBCy 2(>7. 

Mandarin Lanraage, s. The lan- 
guage spekon by the offi<;ial and lite- 
rary class in China, asoppos(«l to local 
dialocts. In Chinese it ih called Kuan- 
J/wt. It is substantially the language 
of the people of the northern and 
middle zoiKis of China, <jxt(‘nding to 
Yun-iian. It is not to be confounded 
with the literary style which is used in 
books. 

1674. “Tlie Language is called 

Quenhra {hna)y or the Language of Manda- 
rines, because as they sjiread their coni- 
iriand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Kuroi>e. It is veiy barren, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words .”— y Soumt E. T. ii. 468. 

Mangalore, n.p. The only place 
now wSl known hy this name is (a) 
Mangal-ur, a iwit on the coast of 
Soudici’n Canara and chief town of 
that district, in hit. 12° ol' N. In 
Mir Husain Ali’s Life of Haidar it is 
called “ Gor/a/ Bandei\'^ perhaps a corr. 
of Kaudidl, which is said in Imp. Gaz, 
to bo the modem native name. 

The name in this fonn is found in an 
insciiption of the 11 th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etjuuology. 

But the nauie in apjiroxinuite forms 
(ii'ommahga/a^ ‘gladness,’) is common 
in India. Ono other port (b) on the 
coast of Peninsular Guzerat was for- 
merly well-known, now commonly 
called Mungrole, And another place 
of the name (c) MamjJavar in the 
yalloy of Swat, north of l^eshawar, is 
mentioned by Hwen T’sang as a city 
of Gandhai*a. It is probably the same 
that appears in Banskrit literature (see 
Williams^ s. v. 3£angaia) as the capital 
of Udyfina. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

C. 150 “ Merafu 6c tou ♦cufioo-To'/uiov #cal ToO 


Bapcov al/U* Mayyiwvp .” — Ptoltmift VH. 

L 86. 

c. 545. “ And the most notable places of 
trade are these .... and then the nve ports 
of Male from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangarutn . . . C7o«»io^, in 

Catfuii/i &c., clxxvii. 

c. 1343. “ Quitting Fakanttr we arrived 
after 3 days at the city of Manjarfir, which 

is large and situated on an estuaiy 

It is here that most of the merchants of 
Ears and Yemen land ; j^epper and ^nger 
are very abundant .” — Ibti 

1442. “ After having passed the port of 
Bendinaneh (see Pandarani), situated on 
the coast of Melibar, (he) reached the ix>rt 
of Mangalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar . . . .” — Abdur- 
razzdky m India in tit£ XVth Cent., 20. 

1516. “ There is another large river to- 

wards the south, along the sea-^ore, where 
there is a very large town, iieopl®d by 
Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Mangalor . . • • They also 
! ship there much rice in Moorish ships for 
Aden, also ])epper, which thenceforward 
the earth begins to j)roduce.” — Barbosa, 88. 

1727. “ The Fields here bear two Crops 
of (Jorn yearly in the Plains ; and the 
higher (Jrounds produce Pepj)er, Bettle- 
nut, Sandal-wooa, Iron and Steel, which 
make Mangalore a Place of pretty good 
Trade.” — A. Ham, i. 285. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Guzerat. 

C. 150. “SvpacTTpyiJ'T^s . . • . 

Svpa(rTpa Kiafir} 

M o > 7 6 V A fa> cr O’ 0 )7 c/u.7r6p(.ov . . . .” 

Ptolemy, VII. i. 3. 

1516. “ . . . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good ]x>rt,and is 
called Sarati Mangalor, where also many 
ships of Malabar touch.”— JBarfcoaa, 59. 

1727. “ The next maritime town is Maxi- 
garoul. It admits of Trade, and affords 
coarse Callicoes, white and died, Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter for export.”—^. Ham. 
i. 136. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630. “ Lo royaume de Ou-tchang-na 

(Oudyana) a environ 5000 li de tour ... on 
compte 4 t)u 5 villes fortifi^es. La pluspart 
des rois de cc ]>ays out pris i>oiir ca]dtale la 
ville de Moung-kie-li (Moungali) ... La 
]Hijmlation est fort nombreuse .” — Hwen 
'Fsang, in Pel. Bouddh. ii. 131-2. 

1858. “ Mongkieli se retrouve dans Man- 
glavor (in Sanskrit Mahgala-poura) . . . • 
ville situde prl*s de la rive gauche de larivifere 
do Svat, et (jui a ete longtemps, au rapport 
des indig^ines, la cai)itale du pays .” — Vivien 
de iSt. Martin, iii. 314-315. 

Mangelin, S. A small weight, cor- 
responcfing in a general way to a oaxftt 
(q.v.), used in the S. of India and in 
. Ce 3 ’lon for weighing jjrecious stones. 
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The word is Tamil, mafijadi; Telugu, 
7na^fdh\ 

1616. IHamonds “ , . . . sell by a weight 
which is called a M aa gi a r , which is equal to 
2 tare and §, and 2 tare make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 tore weigh one fanam.” 
— Barbodo^ in BamimOf i. f. 321i'. 

1654. (In Ceylon.) “ A calamja contains 
20 man^eliiii, each mamgeliin 8 graitis of 
rice ; a Portugues of gold weighsS calamjas 
and 2 mangeluiB.”— A. NuneZy 35. 

1611. “Quern iiXo sabe a grandeza das 
minas de finissimos diaiiiantes do Rejrno de 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e cada hora se 
tiram pe^as de tamanho de hum ovo, e 
muitas de aessenta e oitenta mangelins.” — 
Couto, Dialogo do Soldato Praticoy 154. 

1665. “Le poids principal des Dia* 
mans est le mangelin ; il p^se cinq grains 
et trois dnquibmes.”— v. 293. 

1676. At the mine of Raotconda they 
weigh by Xangelins, a Mangelin being one 
Carat and three quarters, that is 7 grains.” 
.... At the Mine of Soumelpore in 
Bengal they weigh by RatVxy and the Rati 
is S of a C^aty or 3i*grains. In the King- 
doms of Golconda and Vimpoury they make 
use of MangfUns, but a Mangelin in those 
]mrts is not above 1 carat and f . The Por~ 
tu^ah in (^a make use of the same Weights 
in (xoa ; but a Mangelin there is not above 
5 grains. ’’—Tamviic?’, K. T. ii. 141.. 

Mai^O, B. The royal limit of the 
Mmgifira indica^ when of good qua- 
Hty is one of the richest and best fimits 
in the world. The original of the 
word is Tamil rndn-kfnjy i.e. man fruit, 
(the tree being mCimaruin, ‘ man-tree 
The Portuguese formed from this 
manga, which we have adopted as 
mango. ^ The tree is wild in the forests 
of various parts of India; but the 
fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word has sometimes been sup- 
posed to be Malay ; but it was in fact 
introduced into the Archipelago, along 
with the fruit itself, from S. India. 
Kumphius {Herb. Amhoyn. i. 95) traces 
its then recent introduction into the 
islands, and says that it is called (ilfa- 
lak^) ^^manghay vel vulgo Manga et 
Marnjielaam.^' The last word is only the 
Tamil Mampalarriy i.e. * 7 nan fruit’ 
again. The close approximation of the 
Malay 'mangha to the Portuguese fonn 
loight suggest that the latter name 
was derived from Malacca. But we 
see manga ah*eady used by Varthema, 
who, according to Garcia, never really 
went beyond Malabar. 

The word has been taken to Mada- 
gascar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, whose language has left so 
large an impression there, in the pre- 


cise shape mangka. Had the fruit been 
an Arab importation it is improbable 
that the name would have been intro- 
duced in that form. 

^The N. Indian names are Am and 
Amhay and variations of those we find 
in several of the older Eui*opean 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who had 
been in the Konkan, and appreciated 
tho progenitors of the Goa and Bom- 
bay Mango (c. 1328) calls the fruit 
Anilm. {^me 30 years later John de’ 
Maiignolli calls the tree “ amhuraiiy 
having a fruit of excellent fragrance 
and flavour, somewhat like a poach.” 
{Cathay y &c. ii. 362). Garcia do Orta 
shows how early the Bombay fruit was 
prized. He seems to have boon the 
owner of tho parent tree. 

The Skt. name is Amra, and this 
wo find in Hwen T’sang (c. 645) pho- 
neticised as \in~moAo. 

Tho mango is probably tho fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dyscnteiy in the army of Alex- 
ander. (See tho passage s.v. Jack.) 

c. 1328. “Est etiam alia arbor quae 
fnictu8 facit ad modiun pnmi, grosissimoH, 
nui vocantwr An ifnt. Hi Hunt fructuH ita 
dulces et amabiles, (piod ore tenuK exprimi 
hoc rainimb ]K)88it.” — Fr. JordamuSy in Rec. 
ie Voyagesy &c., iv. 42. 

c. 1334. “The mango-tree (\infja) re- 
Bembles an orange-ti*ee, but is larger and 
more leafy; no other tree gives ho much 
shade, but this shade is unwholoHome, and 
whoever Klceps under it gets fever .” — Ibn 
RaitUdy iii. 125. At ii. 186 he writes ’anba. 

c. 1349. “Thev have also another tree 
called Amhiirariy having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
peach.” — John dd Mar ig noil i, in Cathay , 
&c., 362. 

1510. “ Another fruit is also f«)imd here, 
which is called Amhay the stem of which is 
called Manga,” &c. — Varthcinay 160-161. 

c. 1526. “ Of the vegetable productions 

l)eculiar to Hindu8t3,n one is the mango 

{ambeh) Such mangoes as are good 

are excellent . . . .” &c. — Baber , 324. 

1563. “O. Boy! go and see what two 

vessels those are coming in— you see them 
from the varanda here— and they seem but 
small ones. 

Servant. I will bring you word pre- 


‘SV. Sir! it is Simon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a pre- 
sent to the GoveiTior, and says that when he 
has moored the boat he will come here to 

He couldn't have come more kpro- 
pos. I have a manga-tree {mmgmira) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
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both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excels this in quality for fra* 
^ance and flavour, this is just as remark- 
able for cf>ming out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy! take out six mangai.”— 6V(rcm, ff. 
134 V., 136. 

This author also mentions that the 
nangaa of Ormuz were tlie most cele- 
brated ; also certain maxigaB of Guzerat, 
not large, but of suriuissing fj’agranco and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent and 
big ; the I>octor had seen two that weighed 
4 wnHiitl and a half (4|^lbH.); and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were also 
good. 

c. 1590. “The Mangoe {AnUt) 

This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the (tourmandi of 
Tiirdn and Inin place it above muskmelons 
and gra]>es If a half-rijie mango, to- 

gether with its stalk to a length of alx)ut 
two fingers, bo tak(Mi from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit will i*otain its taste for two or three 
months.’' — Ain, i. 07-68. 

1015. “There is another very licquorish 
fruit called Amang^es gi'owing on trees, 
and it is as bigge as a great quince, wdth a 
very great stone in it .” — Dc Monfaii, 20. 

1622. P. della Valle describes the tree 
and fruit at Mink (Mivao) near Homuz, 
under the name i>f Amha, as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Goa 
he s^xjaks of it as “manga or aniha.^^ — ii. 
pp. 313-14, and 581. 

1631. “ Alibi vero commemorat xnang[ae 

srweiem fortis admodum odoris, Terebin- 
thinain scilicet, et Piceae arboris lacrymam 
redolentes, (juas pro])teroa nostri stinkers Sbp- 
l>ellant.” — Piso on Bontis^ Hist, Nat, p. 95. 

1673. Of the Goa mango, ^ Fryer says 
justly: “When rii)e, the Apples of the 
Hesprrities are but Fables to them ; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall shoi-t. ...” p. 182. 

1679. “Mango and saio (see aoy), two 
sorts of sauces bi-ought from the East 
Indies." — i/fWr’s Journal in Ld. Kina's 
Life, 1830, i. 249. 

Also Hamilton : 

1727. “ The Goa mango is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the w’hole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fniit in the 
World.”— A. Ham, i. 255. 

1883. “ . . . . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm 


•* The execlleucp of the Goa Mangoes is stated 
to be due to the oai’e and skill of the Jesuits. 
Amaes ii. 270. lii S. India all good 

kinds have Portuguese or Mahoiiimedan names. 
Tlie author of Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 148, 
mentions the luselous ^yeirie ami the delicate a/oos 
as two tine varieties, sup]>o.s(‘d to bear the mimes 
of a certain Pen s and .a certain AJTonso. 


fibrous texture of that prince of fniitsj the 
wild mango, likest a bsdl of tow soaken in 
turpentine .” — Tribes on My Frontier, 149. 

The name has been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the West Indies. 

Among many greater services to 
India the late Sir Prohy Cautley dif- 
fused largely in Upper India the de- 
licious fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of CTafts on the 
banks of the Jumna and Ganges canals. 
It is especially true of this fniit (as 
Sultan Baber indicates) that excellence 
depends on the variet}^ The common 
mango is coarse and strong of turpen- 
tine. Of this only an evanescent sug- 
gestion remains to give peculiarity 
in the finer varieties. 

Mango-bird s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the beautiful golden 
oriole {Or i 61m aureus, Jerdon). Its 
“loud mellow whistle” from the 
mango-groves and other gardens, 
which it affects, is associated in Upper 
India with the invasion of the not 
weather. 

1878. “The mango-bird glances through 
the groves, and in the early morning an- 
nounces liis beautiful but unwelcome pre- 
sence with Ills merle melody.” — Ph, 
Robinson, In My Indian Garden, 59. 

Mango-fish, S. The familiar name 
of an excellent fish {Polynemus Visua 
of Buchanan, P. •paradiseus of Day), in 
flavour somewhat resembling tho 
smelt, but, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It ap- 
pears in tho Calcutta market early in 
the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. Tho Hindus- 
tani name is tapsl or tapassl, ‘ an 
ascetic,’ or penitent, but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchanan says that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, wnich lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave. 

1781. “ The Board of Trusties Assem- 
ble on Tuesday at the New Tavern, where 
the Committee meet to eat Mangoe Fish 
for the benefit of the Subscribers and on 
other special affairs.” — Hickey’’ s Bengal 
Gazette, March 3. 

Mango-showers, s. Used in Madras 
for showers which fall in March and 
Apiil, when the mangoes begin to ripen. 

Mango-trick. One of the most 
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famous tricks of Indian juf^glors, in 
wliich they plant a mango-stone, and 
show at brief intervals the tree shoot- 
ing above gi’ound, and successively 
producing leaves, flowoi*s, and fruit. 
It has often been described, but the 
description given by the Emperor 
Jahangir in his Autobiography cer- 
tainly surpasses all in its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610. . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one 

of the nobles present, observed that if tliey 
spoke truly he should wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry tree. The men 
• arose without liesitation, and having in ten 
separate spots set some seed in the ground, 
they recited among themselves .... when 
instantly a plant was seen s])ringing from 
each of the ten places, and each proved the 
tree required by Khaun-e-Jehaun. In the 
same manner they jiroduced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a fig-tree, 
an almond, a walnut .... o|Km to the 
observation of all ])resent, the trees were 
)erceived gi-adually and slowly springing 
rom the earth, to the height of one or per- 
haps of two cubits Then making a 

sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood .... in a moment there ai)]>eared 
on the resjiective trees a sweet mango with- 
out the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a 
lai-ge fi^ of the most delicious kind .... 
the fruit being pulled in my presence, and 
every one present was allowed to taste it. 
This, however, was not all ; before the trees 
were removed there appeared among the 
foliage birds of .such surpassing beauty, in 
colour and shape, and melody and song, as 

the world never saw before At the 

close of the o|3eration, the foliage, as in 
autumn, was seen to put on its variegated 
tints, and the trees gradually disappeared 

into the earth ” — Mem. of the JSnip. 

Jahanauiery tr. Iw Major D. Price, pp. 

%- 97 . 

c. 1650. “ Then they thrust a piece of 
stick into the ground, and ask'd the Com- 
])any what Emit they would have. One 
told them he would have Memjaes; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. I was 
so curious to go u])stairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Razor, he rubb’d the stick with his 
Blood. After the two first times that he 
rais’d himself, the stick seem’d to the very 
eye to grow. The third time there sprung 
out branches with young buds. The lourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves ; and 

the fifth time it bore flowers The 

English Minister iirotested that he could 
not give his consent that any Christian 
should be Spectatfu* of such delusions. So 
that as soon as he saw that those Mounte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five foot high, 
tiiat bare leaves and flowers as in the 


Spring-time : he went about to break it, 
pi’otesting he would not give the Com- 
munion to any person TOat should stay any 
longer to see those things.” — Tavernier ^ 
TraveU miade Etvjii^h by J. P., ii. 36. 

1667. When two of these Jauijuis (see 
Jogi) that are eminent, do meet, and you 
stir them up on the point and power <»f 
their knowledge or Jaininmnc, you shall 
see them do such tricks out of spight to oik'. 
another, that I know not if Simon Maffua 
could have outdone them. For they divine 
w'hat one thinketh, make the Branch of u. 
Tree blossome and bear fruit in less than 
an hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in less 
than half a quarter of an hour, and bring 

forth such birds as j'ou demand I 

meaUj if what is suiti of them, is true 

I For, as for me, I am wuth all my curiosity 
none of those hapi)y Mon, that are present 
at, and see these groat feats." — Bernier y E. 
T., 103. 

1673. “ Others ])resented a Mock-Crea- 

tion of a Mango-Tree, arising from the 
Stone in a short sj^ace (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) w'ith Fruit Green and 
Ripe ; so that a Man must sti'etch his 
Fancy, to imagine it Witchcraft ; though 
the common Sort think no less.’* — Fryer, 
192. 

1690. “ Others are said t< > raise a Mango- 

Tree, with ri])e Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours. To confirm 
which Relation, it w as affirmed confidently 
to me, that a Gentleman wffio had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, fell sick up«)n it, and 
was never well as long as he kept it, ’till he 
consulted a Brnmin for his Health, who 
prescrib’d his only Remedy w'ould be tlu 
I restoring of the Mango, by w'hich he w'as 
! restor’d to his Health again ." — Oriiajtouy 
, 258-9. 

1720. “They have some also who will 
sluov you the kernel of a mango-fruit, ormay 
be only a tw'ig, and ask if yt»u w'ill see the 
fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
time see a tree grow from it and bear fruit : 
after they have got their answer the jug- 
glers {Koorde-danssers) wrap themselves in a 
blanket, stick the twig into the ground, and 
then put a basket over them (&;c., &c.). 

“There are some who have prevailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
see how they have accomplished this. 

“These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
pits, and rubied the twig wdth the blood 
from it, and every time that they stuck it 
in the ground tht\v wetted it, and in this 
way they clearly saw it to grow and to 
come to the i)erfection before descnlied. 

“This is asserted by a certain WTiter who 
has seen it. But this can’t move me to 
believe it ! ” - VaJentijn. v. {rUorom.) 53. 

Our own (?x])erionco doois not go 
beyond Dr. Fryer’s, and the hugger- 
mugger performance that he dis- 
jiarages. But many others have testi- 
fied to more marvellous skill. We 
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once Heard a traveller of note relate 
with much spirit wh an exhibition as 
witnessed in the Deccan. The nar- 
rator, then a young officer, determined 
with a comrade, at all hazards of fair 
play or foul, to solve the mystery. In 
the middle of the trick one suddenly 
seized the conjuror, whilst the other 
uncovered and snatched at the mango- ; 
plant. But lo ! it came from the earth 
with a root^ and the mystery was 
darker than ever I Wo tell the talc as 
it was told. ! 

It would scf^m that the trick was not ' 
unknown in European conjuring of 
the 16th or 17th centuries, ejj. 

16.57. “ trium horarum spatio 

arbuNcuIam veratri Kpitamae lon^tuaine e 
TnensA. facerc criasci, ut et alias arbores 
frondiferas et fructifcras .” — Magut Univer- 
salis. of P. Gasprtr JSchoitus r Her- 

bipoli, 16,57, i. 32. 

MangfOSteen, S. From Malay rtiang- 
gusta (Crawfurd), or mangginUin 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis, This 
delicious fruit is known throughout the 
Archipelago, and in Siam, by modifi- 
cations of the sameniimo; the delicious 
fruit of the Oarcinia Mavgostana (Nat. 
Orel. It is strictly a 

tropical fruit, and in fact, near the 
coast does not bear fruit further north 
than lat. 14°. It is a native of the 
Malay Peninsula and the adjoining 
islands. 

1.563. “ R. They have bragged much to 
me of a fruit which they call mangostans ; 
let us hear wliat you have to say of these. 

“ O, What 1 have heard of the man^os- 
tan is that ’tis one of tlie most delicious 1 
fruits that they have in those regions ...” 
— Garcidt f. loir. 

1598. “There arc yet other fniites, as 

Mangostaine .... but because 

they .are of small account I thinke it not 
requisite to write severallie of them.” — 
LimchotcUf 96. 

1631. 

*' C^edant Hesperii longe hinc, mala aurea, 
fructus, 

Ambrosi/t pascit Hangostan et nectare 
divos 

. . . Inter omnes Indiae fructus longe sapi- 
dissimus.” 

Jac. Bontii. lib. vi., cap. 28, p. 115. 

1645. “11 s’ y trouue de plus vne esj^ece 
de fruit propre du terroir de Malaque, 
qu’ils nomment Hangostans.” — Cardm, 
Jtel. dc hi Prow dc Japan ^ 162. 

1727. “The Manjgostane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Ai»ple, the 
Skin is thick and red, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if I may 
so call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, <)f J 


a x'ery agreeable Taste, but vei^cold.”~A. 
Ham. ii. 80. 

Manj^ove, «. The sea-loving 
f^enern Rhizophora and A vicennia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
w'hilst the former genus is, according to 
Crawfurd, called by the Malays manggi- 
manggi^ a term which he siqiposes to 
be the origin of the English name, we 
see from (3viedo that one or other was 
(‘ailed mangle in S. America, and in 
this, which is certainly the origin of 
the French manglier, we .should be dis- 
posed also to seek the derivation of the 
English word. Both genera are uni- 
versal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old WorM and New. 

Prof. Sayce, by an amusing slip, 
or oversignt probably of somebody 
(dse’s slip, (piotcs from Humboldt that 
“ maize, mangle ^ hammock, canoe, 
tobacco, are all derived through the 
medium of the Spanish from the 
Ilaytian ma/w 2 , mangle, hamaca, canoa,‘ 
and tahaco^ 

It is, of course, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
(piestion. 

The mangi’ove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
th(^ sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

1,53.5. “ Of the Tree called Mangle . . . 
The.se trees grow in i»laces of mire, and 
on the shores of the sea, and of the 
rivers, and streams, and torrents that run 
into the sea. They are trees very strange 
to see .... they grow together in vart 
numbers, and many of their branches seem 
to turn down and change into roots . . . 
and these plant themselves in the ground 
like stems, so that the tree looks as if 
it had many legs joining one to the other.”-— 
Oriedo, in RaviuitiOj iii. f. 145 v. 

„ “ So coming to the coast, embarked in 
a great C^anoa with some 30 Indians, and 5 
Christians, whom he took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues,— among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which gi'ow in the very 
sea- water, and which they call mangle.” — 
Ibid. f. 224. 

1553. “ .... by advice of a Moorish 

pilot, who promised to take the people by 
night to a place where water could be got . . 
and either because the Moor desired to land 
many times on the shore by which he was 
conducting them, seeking to get away fmm 
the hands of those whom he was conducting, 
or because he was really per])lext by its 
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being night, and in the middle of a great 
growth of vmngrove (mang^ei) he never 
succeeded in finding the wmls of which he 
spoke.” — Barros. I. iv. 4. 

c. 1830. “ ‘Smite my timbers, do the 

trees bear shellfish ? ’ The tide in the Gulf 
of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove trees, 
that li ere cover the shore, are clustered, 
within the wash of the water, with a small | 
well-favoured oyster.”— T'oia Cringle, ed. 
1863, 119. 

Manilla-man, S. This term is ap- 
plied to natives of the Philippines, who 
are often employed on shipboard, and 
especially furnish the seacunnies 
(q.v.) or quarter-masters in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
Manilla-man seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. manelO vdtln^ ‘ an itinerant 
tlealer in coral and gems ; ’ perhaps 
in this use, as he says, from Skt. manif 
a' jewel, but with some blending also 
of the Port, manilha, ‘a bracelet;’ 
compare Cobra-manilla. 

Manjee, S. The master, or steers- 
man, of a boat or any native river- 
craft. Hind, 'indnjhl, Bong. Qndji and 
mdjhl. The word is also a title borne 
by thb head men among the Paharis or 
Hill-people of Kajmahl {Wilson). 

1781. “This is t(> give notice that the 
princii)al Gaut Mangles of Calcutta have 
entered into engagements at the Police 
office to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Budf/crowH, and to give 
security for the Dandkx." — India GazetU, 
Peb. 17. 

1784. “ Mr. Austin and Ins head bearer, 

who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are tlie only persons known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not ai)peared.” 
— In t^cton-KarVy i. 25. 

1810. “Their manjies |Krill not fail to 
take every advantage of ^^atever distress, 
or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under .” — WilliavisoHj F.il/., i. 148. 

Maimickjorey S. II. mfmiJc-jctr ; the 
white-Tieckcd stork {Cicouia hucoce- 
pheda^ Gmolin) ; sometimes, according 
to Jerdon, called in Bengal the ‘ Beef- 
steak bird,’ because palatable when 
cooked in that fashion. “The name 
Manjkjor means the companion of 
Hanik, a Saint, and some Mussulmans 
in consequence abstain from eating 
it” {Jerdon). 

Manucodiata. See Bird of Para- 
dise. 


Maramut, Marrumut) s. Hind. 

from Ai'ab. maramnvi{t)y ‘ repair.’ In 
this sense the use is geneml in Hindus- 
tani (in which the teruiinal t is always 
pronounced, though not by the Arabs) 
whether as applied to a stocking, 
a fortress, or a ship. But in Madras 
Pi’esidency the word had formerly a 
very spccijilised sense as the recognised 
title of that branch of the executive 
which included the conservation of 
irrigation tanks and the like, and 
which was worked under the District 
Civil Officers, there being then no 
separate departnumt of the State in 
(ffiarge of Civil Public Works. 

It is a curious illustration of the 
wide spread at one time of Musul- 
man power that the same Arabic word, 
in the form Marama, is still applied 
in Si(‘ily to a standing committee 
charged with rejiairs of the Duomo or 
Cathedral c)f Palermo. An analogous 
instance of the wide grasj) of the 
Saracenic pow('r is mentioned by one 
of the Musulman aiitliors whom Amari 
quotes in his History of the Mahom- 
niodaii i‘ul(^ in Sicily. It is that the 
Caliph Al-Mrimfin, under whom con- 
quest was advancing in India and in 
Sicily simultan( 30 usly, ordered tnat 
the idols taken from the infidels in 
India should be sent for sale to the 
infidels in Sicily ! 

Margosa, s. A name in the S. of 
India and (k'ylon, for the Nlm tree 
(see Neem). The word is a corruption 
of Port, ainarfjom, ‘ bitter,’ indicating 
the charactenstic of the tree. This 
gives rise to an old Indian proverb, 
traceable as far back as the jOtalcnSf 
that you cannot sweebm the nlm tnse, 
though you water it with syrup and 
ghee {Naturam. expeJlas furcM, etc*..). 

1727. “The wealth of an (5 vil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just as the? 
crows come and eat the fruit of the margoise 
tree as soon as it is ripe.” - AjMtphthegmH 
translated in Vahntijtiy v. (( ’eylon), 390. 

1782. “ . . . ils lavent le malade avec 

de I’eau froide, ensuite ils le frottent rude- 
roent avec de la feuille de MargOBier.” 
Honmrat, i. 208, 

1834. “ Adjacent to the Church stand 

a number of tamarind and margosa trees. 
—Ghitty, Ctyion Gazetteer, 183. 

Markhore, s. V. mtlrddior, ‘ snake- 
eater.’ A fine wild goat of the Western. 
Himalaya ; Capra meyacerev, Hutton. 

Martaban, n-p- 
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Tontional name, lon^ used by all the 
tradinff nations, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean, for a port on the east of the Ira- 
wadi Delta and of the Sitang estuary, 
formerly of great trade, but now in 
oxii^arativo decay. The original name 
is Tulaing, Mut-ta-man^ the meaning 
of which we have bficn unable to 
ascertain. 

1614. “ . . . pasHerl then before Marta- 
itiail, the people alHo heathens ; men expert 
in everything, and first-rate merchants; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. Ihey keep their 
aocounta in books like us. In the said 
country is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions.^’ — Letter of Giov. da EmpolL 
p. 80. 

1545. “At the end of these two days the 
King .... caused the Cajjtains that were 
at the Guard of the Gates to leave them 
and retire ; whereupon the miserable City 
of Xartabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein shewed 
themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kill 
100 men for a crowm. (in Conan), 
203. 

1553. “And the towns uhich stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, are Vagara, 
Kai^ban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Rey, Talaga, 
and Tavay.’’ — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1568.^ “Trouassimo nella citta di Mar- 
tauan intcpio a nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti e huomini ■v’agabonai, li nuali 
stauano in gran differenza co’ Rettori ciella 
cittk.” — Ces. Fedn'ici in Bavins, t iii. 393, 

1586. “The city of Martaban hath its 
front to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s.”-— 
Oasparo Bafbi, f. 129^r.-130r. 

Hartaban, S. This name was given 
to vessels of a peculiar pottery, of 
veiy large size, and glazed, which 
were famous all over the East for 
many centuries, and were exjiorted 
from Martaban. They were sometimes 
call^ Pegu jars, and 'under that name 
^cimens were shown at the (>reat 
Exhibition of 1851. We have not been 
able to obtain recent information on 
the subject of this manufacture. The 
word appears to be now obsolete in 
India, except as a colloquial term in 
Telugu. 

c. 1350. “ Then the Princess made me 
a present, consisting of dresses, of two 
elephant-loads of rice, of two she-buffaloes, 
ten sheep, four rotls of cordial syrup, and 
four Martab&us, or huge jars, lillea with 


])epper, citron, and mango, all pi*3i>ared 
with salt, as for a sea- voyage .” — Jbii 
Batuta, iv. 253. 

(?) “ Un grand bassin de Martabani.” — 
1001 Jours, ed. Paris, 1820, ii. 19. 

We do not know the date of these stories. 
The French translator has a note explaining 
* ‘ porcelain e verte. ’ ’ 

1508. “The lac {larre) which your 
Highness desired me to send, it will be a 
]>iece of good luck to get, because these ships 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come late. But 1 hope mr 
a good quantity of it, as I have given orders 
for it.” — Letter from the Viceroy iJom Fran- 
cisco Almeida to the King. In Coi'rea, 
i. 900. 

1516. “ In this tovm of Martaban are 
made very large and beautiful porcelain 
vases, and some of glazed earthenware of a 
block colour, which are highly valued 
among the Moors, and they exix)rt them 
as merchandize.” — Barbosa, 185. 

1598. “ In this towne many of the g^eat 
earthen pots arc made, which in India are 
called Martauanas, and many of them 
carried throughout all India of all sortesboth 
small and gieat ; some are so great that 
they will hold full two pb^s of water. The 
cause why so many are brought into India 
is for that they v'se them in every house, 
and in their shipi)es instead of caskes.” — 
Lhmhoten, ]>. 30. 

c. 1610. “ .... des iari’es Ics j>liis 

belle.s, les mieux vernis et les mieiix 
fa^onn(?es qiu; j aye veu ailleurs. II y en a 
ui tiennent autant qu’vne pim^e et plus, 
^lles se font au Royaume de Martabane, 
d’oti on les ap)>orte, et d’oh elles jn’ennent 
leur nom par toute ITnde.” — Purard de La- 
val, i. 179. 

1615. ^ “ Vasa hgulina quae vulgo Marta- 
bania dicuntur ]^r Indiam nota sunt .... 
Per Orientom omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum est usus.” — Jarric, Thesaurus Bei\ 
Indie, pt. ii. 389. 

1673. “Je vis un vase d’une certaine 
terre verte qui vient des Indes, dont les 
Turcs .... font un grand estiine, et qu’ils 
acheptent bien cher k cause de la propri^tti 
qu’elle a de 8€§prompre a la presence du 
poison .... Ceste terre se nomme Merde- 
oani.’’ — Journal d^Ant. Gall and, ii. 110. 

,, “ to that end offer Rice, Oyl, 

^nd Cocoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, where 
they piled an huge Heap of long Jars like 
Mortivans.”— 180. 

1688. “ They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. These they call Montaban 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are bi‘t)ught, and carried all 
over India.” — I)ampiei\ ii. 98. 

c. 16W. “ Sunt autem haec vastissimae 

ac turgidae ollae in regionibus Martavana 
et Siama confectae, quae per totam trans- 
feruntur Indiam ad varies liquores conser- 
vandos.” — Bvmphius, i. ch. iii. 

1711. “ . . . p€gu,Qu€dah,JaJiore and all 
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their own Coas^ whence they are plenti- 
fully supply ’d with several Necessarys, they 
otherwise must want ; As Ivory, Beeswax, 
Kortiyan and small Jrffs, Pepi^er, &c.” — 
Lorkyc}', 35. 

1726. “. . . and the Martavaans con- 
taining the water to drink, when empty, 
require two persons to caiTy them.” — 
Valentijiif v. 254. 

„ “The goods expcuiied hitherward 
from Pegu) are .... glazed j^ots (called 
llartavans after the district where they pro- 
})erly belong), bt)th large and little.” — 
Jbid., v. 128, 

1727. “ Martavan w.as one of the most 
flourishing Tomtis for Trade in the East . . . 
They make eai-then Ware there still, and 
glaze them with Lead-oar. I have seen 
some .Tars made there that could contain 
two Hogsheads of T^iquor.” — A. Ham. 
i. 63. 

1740. “The Pay Master is likewise 
ordered .... to look out for all the 
Jars in Town, or other vessels ijroper mr 
keeping water.” — In Wheeler, iii. 194. 

Such Jars were apparently imitated in 
other countries, hut kept the original name. 
Thus Baillie Fraser says that “ certain jars 
called Martaban were manufactured in 
Omzx\.''~Joarne}) into Khoramn, 18. 

1851. “ Assortment of Pegu Jars as used 
in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
at Calcutta.” 

“Two large Pegu Jars from Moulmein.”— 
Official Catal., Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 

Martil, Martol, S. A hammer. 
Jlind, martol^ from Portugueso 7nar- 
Ollo^ but assisted l)y imaginary con- 
nection with II. mdr-na, ‘ to strike.’ 

Martingale, S. This is no specially 
Anglo-Indian word; our excuse for 
introducing it is the belief that it is of 
Arabic origin. Popular assumption, 
we believe, derives the name from a 
mythical Colonel Martingale. But 
the word seems to come to us from the 
French, in which language, besides 
the English use, Littre gives chausses 
<t la marthu/ale as meaning “culottes 
dont le pont etait place par dorriere,” 
and this he strangely declares to be 
the time and original meaning of the 
word. Ilis etymology, after Menage, 
is from Martigim in Provence, where, 
it is alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accept these 
explanations. But there is a Spanish 
wo^, aUmartaga, for a kind of bridle, 
which Urrea quoted by Dozy derives 
from verb Arab, rataha, “qui, 5, la IVe 
forme, signifie * effecit ut brevibus pas- 
«iibu8 incederet.’ ” This is precisely the 
effect of a martingale. And we yen- 


tmre to say that probably the word bore 
its Engliim meaning originally also in 
French ^d Spanim, and came from 
Arabic direct into the latter tongue. 
Dozy himself, wo should add, is in- 
clined to derive the Spanish word fi*om 
al-mirta'a, ‘ a halter.’ 

Maryaeax, n.p. According to B. 
Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India liibmry copy of his book 11, 
Catholics in Malabar were so styled, 
Marya Karar, or “ Maiy’s People.” 

Mascabar, S. This is given by C. 
P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the last day of 
the month,’ (pioting Calcutta Ibwiew, 
viii. 345. He suggests as its ot;^mion 
Hind. mas-Jea-ha^d. ‘ after a month.’ 

Mash, s. Hind, mash ; Phaseolvs 
radiatm, Boxb. One of the common 
Hindu pulses. 

Maskee. This is a teim in Chinese 
“ pigeon,” meaning ‘ never mind,’ 

‘ nHmporte, which is constantly in the 
mouths of Europeans in China. It is 
supposed that it may bo the corruption 
or ellipsis of a Poi-tugueso expression, 
but nothing satisfactory has l>oon sug- 
gested. 

Masulipatam, n.p. This coast town 
of th(5 Madras Presidency is sometimes 
vulgarly called Machlipatan or Machli- 
handar ; and its name explained (II. 
machhll — ^^x) as Fish-town. The ety- 
mology may originally have such a con- 
nexion, but there can bo little doubt 
that the name is a trace of the Mai- 
(TcoX/a and ManreoXov irorafiov cK^oXal 
which wo find in Ptolemy’s Tables ; 
and of the MacroXm producing muslins 
in the Periplus. 

1G19. “Master Methwold came from 
Missulapatam in one of^ the Country 
Boats .” — Pring in Parehn,% i. ^>38. 

c. 1681. “The road ))etweeTJ had been 
covered with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
bender chintz.” — i>eir Mutaqfarin, iii. 370. 

1789. “Masulipatam, which last word, 
by the bye, ought to ))e written Machli- 

E atan (Fish-town), because of a Whale that 
appened to be stranded there 150 years 
ago.” — Note on >Scir Mutaqlteriu, iii. 370. 

c. 1790. “ . . . cloths of preat value . . . 
from the countries of Beiig'al, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhani)f)or, Mutohli- 
puttuu, &c .” — Meer Hussein Alif H. of 
Hydur Na'‘ik\ 383. 

Mate, Maty, s. An assistant under 
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a head servant; in which sense, or 
^mething near it, but also sometimes 
in the sense of a * head-man,’ the word 
is in use almost all over India. In the 
Bengal Presidency wo have a mate- 
hearer for the assistant bod 5 ’^-sorvant 
(see Bearer); the mate attendant on 
an elephant under the mahout ; a 7nate 
(head) of coolies or jomponnies (qq.v.), 
&c. And in Madras the mxUy is an 
under-servant, whoso ])iisiness it is to 
clean crockery’’, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

The origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some have supj»osed it to be 
taken from the English word in the 
sense of comrade, &c. ; whilst Wilson 
gives metti as a distinct Malaj^alam 
word for an inferior domestic servant. 
The last word is of very doubtful 
genuineness. Neither derivation will 
explain the fact that the word r)ccui‘s 
in the Ain, in which the three classes 
of attemlants on an elephant in Akbar’s 
establishment are styled respec-tively 
Mahaimt, Jihol, and 3feth; two of 
which terms would, under other cir- 
cumstances, probably be regarded as 
comiptions of English words. This 
use of the word wo find in Skt. dic- 
tionaries {IS metha, meniha, and menda, 

‘ an olo]diant-keepor or feeder.’ But 
for the more general use wo would 
query whether it nniy not bo a genuine 
Prakrit form from »^kt. mi fra, ‘ asso- 
ciate, friend’? AVe hiive in Pali mvtta, 

‘ friendship,’ from Skt. maitra. 

c. 151K). “ Amet'h fetches foddei' and as- 
sists in caparisoning' the elejdiunt. Het’hs of 
all classes get on the march 4 damn daily, 
and at other times Z\." -Alv, i. 125. 

1810. “In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, wlio do the drud- 
gery.” — WiUiamxon, V. M. i. 241. 

1837. “One matee.”— See Letters from 
Madras, lOG. 

1872. “At last the morning of our 
departure came. A crowd of iM)rters stood 
without the veranda, chatttwing and squab- 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxes 
and bundles among them.” — A True Re- \ 
former, ch. vi. 

1873. “ To procure this latter supjdy (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian jihraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head keeper” (of an ele- 
phant). — Saturday Review, Sept. 6, 302. 

Matranee, S. Properly Hind, from 
Pers. mihtardni; a female sweeper. 

See Mehtar. 


MatrOSS, s. An inferior clasn of 
soldier in the Artiller 5 ^ The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced hero 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in old 
Indian nan-atives. It is Germ, matrose, 
‘ a sailor,’ identical no doubt with Fr. 
matelot. The origin is so obscure that 
it seems hardly worth while to quote 
the conjectures regarding it. 

In the establishment of a company 
of Eoyal Artilleiy in 1771, as givcm in 
Duncan’s Hist, of that corps, wo have 
besides scrgeiints and coiporixls ‘ ‘ 4 
Bombardiers, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrasses, 
and 2 Dmmmers.” A definition of 
the Matross is given in our 3rd quota- 
tion. We have not ascertained when 
the term was disused in the E.A. As 
far as Major Duncan’s book infonns 
us, it appears first in 1039, and has 
disappe{xred by 1793, when wo find the 
men of an artilleiy’ foi*co divided 
(excluding sergeants, corporals, and 
Dombardiors)into First Gunners, Second 
Gunners, and Military Drivers. 

1073. “There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of 
English and Portugueze, 700, reckoning the 
Montrosses and Gunners.”— 38. 

1757. “ I have with me one Gunner, one 
MatroBB, and two Lascars.” — Letter iu 
Dairy mple. Or, Repert. i. 203. 

1779. ‘ ‘ MatrOBBeB are properly api )rentices 
to tlio gunner, being soldiers in the royal 
regiment of artillery, and next to them ; 
they assist in loading, firing, and spunging 
the great' guns. They carry firelocks, and 
march along with the guns and store- 
waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency.” — 
Capt. G. Smitids Uiiivcrscd Military Dic- 
tionary. 

1792. “ Wednesday evening, the 2r)th 

inst., a MatroBB of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him hi.s 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
ball.” — Madras Couriei', Feb. 2. 

Matt, H. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
mCiTTU (pron. mattu), perhaps from 
Skt. matra, ‘ measure.’ Very pure 
gold is said to be of 9 mdtvu, inferior 
gold of 5 or 6 marru. 

1G93. “ Gold, purified from all other 

metals .... W us is reckoned as of four- 
and-twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat.” 
Havart, 106. 

1727. At Mocha ... “the Coffee Trade 
brings in a continual Supply of Silver and 
Gold .... from Turkey, Ebramies and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt.” — A. Ham. i. 

43. 
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1752. . .to iind tho Value of the 

Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 
10, and then by 8, which gives it in Fa- 
nama.” — T. Brooks, 25. 

Mamnlet, S. Domestic Hind, mam- 
lat, for ‘ omelot.* 

Maund) S. The authorised An^lo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(Hind. 7}ian, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been cun'ont over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
The word is indeed one of the most 
ancient on our list. Professor 8ayce 
traces it {mana) back to tho Accadian 
language. * But in any case it was the 
Babylonian name for of a talent, 
whence it passed, with the Bab3donian 
weights and measures, almost all over 
the ancient world. Compare the men or 
mna of Egj'ptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, preseiTed in the emna or amna 
of the Copts, tho Hebrew mdneh, the 
Greek ;xm, and the Boman mina. 
The introduction of the word into 
India may have occurred during the 
extensive commerce of tho Arabs with 
that countrj’’ in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies ; possiblj' at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs also wo find an 
old Spanish word ahnena, and in old 
French almene for a weight of about 
20 /5s. [Mured Bevie), 

Tho (quotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted man into 'mao, 
of which the English made maune, 
and so (probably by tho influence of 
tho old English word mauud-\) our 
present form, which occurs as early 
as Kill. Home of the older travellers, 
like Linschoten, misled by tho Portu- 
guese mao, identified it with tho word 
for ‘ hand ’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as a weight, 
even in modem times, have varied 
immensely, Le. from little more than 
111)8. to upwards of 100. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sers, 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitOks; 
and this is the general scale of sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Upper and Central India, though 
the value of the ser varies. That of 


* See iSVij/re, Principles of Coviparative Philology, 
2ncl etl., ‘208-211. 

t *'*Mnund, a kind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or two Fats. It is com- 
monly a quantity of 8 bales of unbound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. weight.”-— Jacob, 
New Law Diet., 7th ed., 1756, s. v. 


the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee-weights, and thus the maund 
= S2^lb8. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or Qnan) of 40 sers = 28 Ihs. ; 
tho Madras one of 40 ser-s = 25 lbs. 
The Palloda man of Ahmadnagar 
containod 64 sers, and was = lOll^ lbs. 
This is tho largest man wo find in the 
‘ Useful Tables.’ Tho smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and = 18 /5s. 12 o;:. i;E/r. 
Tho l*ersian Tahrlzl nutn is, however, 
a little less than 7 lbs . ; tho man shuln 
twice that ; tho smallest of all on the 
list named is tho Jeddah man = 2 lbs. 
3 oz. 9 J dr. 

a.c. 602. In the “ Eponymj’- of Zazai,” 
a house ill Nineveh, witli its shrubbery and 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. (Quoted 
by Sayce, u. s. 

B.c. 667. We find Nergal-sarra-nacir 
lending “four manehs of silver, according 
to the maneh of ( ■archeniisli.’’ — IhitJ. 

c. B.c. 524. “ Cainhvst‘s received tlie Ly- 
bian presents very graciously, hut not so 
the gifts of tlie (’yronaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which (^anihyses, J imagine, tlnuight too 
little. He therefore' snat<!hed the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers." — HeroUot. iii. ch. 
13 (K. T. hy llaieHuson). 

c. A.J). 70. “ Kt (pioniam in mensuris 

(juoque ac ponderihiis creliro (inecis nomi- 
nibus ntenduiii est, inter] )retationem eoriun 
semel in hoc loco ponemus : . . . . mna, 
qiiam nostri minam vocant, i>endet drach- 
iiuiH Atticas c.” — Pliny, xxi., at end. 

c. 1020. “Tho gold and silver ingots 
amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.” — 
Al 'Uthi in Elliot, ii. 35. 

1040. “The Amfr said: --‘Let us keej) 
fair measure, and till the cups evenly.’ . . . 
Each (iroblet contained half a man.” — 
Baihaki in Elliot, ii. 144. 
c. 1343. 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes in 

(xenoa weight . . . lli.O ()z.2 

The Mena of Organci(l/7Y//irtny) 
in (rcnoa .... lb. 3 oz.O 
The Mena of Oltrarrc (Otrdr) 
in Genoa .... lb.3 <tz.U 
The Mena of Armulecho [Ah 
mitliyh) in Genoa . . . Ih.2 oz.8 

The Mena of ^ ’amoxu [Kmichen 
in N.W. China) . . . lh.2 

Pryolotti, 4. 

1563. “ The value of stones is only lie- 

cause jieoplo desire to have tlicm, and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
tlmse of tlie loailstone, which staunches 
blootl, are very inucli greater and Ixitter 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the former sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay .... cquul to 26 nrrateh each, 
and the latter by ratis, which weigh 3 
grainsof wheat. tom, f. 159r. 
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1598. “ They have another weight called 
Xao, which is a Hand, and is 12 i>ound8.’^ 
— Linechotenf 60. 

1610. *‘He was found .... to have 
six tie rnaimai in Gold, and euery Manne 
in 6ve and fiftie ]xnind weight.” — Hawkim^ 
in PurcJutSf i. 218. 

1611. ** Each maimd being three and 
thirtie ]>ound English v/elghf^Middfeton, 
in PurchaSf i. 270. 

c. 1665. “Le man i)eHe ([uarante livres 
par toutes les Indes, inais ces livi’es ou 
serves sont differentes scion les I’ais.’* — 
■Thevcmi^ v. 54. 

1673. “ .4 Lnmhriro (Sconce) (>f pureGfdd, 
“weighing alxnit f»ne Maimd and a riuarter, 
which 5 k Forty- two poundH.” — Friier^ 78. 

»» 

Surat Maund ... is 40 Sc(u\ of 20 
Pkr the Hcin\ which in 37/. 

"The Pucka Maund at Agra in double 
EH much, where Ik also the 

EcViarry, Maund which is 40 Smi't of 30 
Pice to the Sear. . . .” 

Ibid. 205. 

1683. “A^eed with Ghittur MuIIhuw 
• and MuttracfaH, Merchants of thiw jdace 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Bales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each liale to weigh 2 Maunds, 
OJ SeeJ% Factory weighV— Hedges, April 5. 

1711. “Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drugs, &c., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees ; which in the Factory and Custom 
house is nearest 6|/. AvoMupoiz. . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit . . . . &c. 
are sold by the Maund Comra of 7f /. . . . 
'ITie Maund Shaw is two Maunds Tabrees f 
used at Ispahan .” — Lockgery 230. 

c. 1760. ({rose says, “ the maund they 
weigh tlieir indicos with is only 53/6.’’ He 
states the manad of Ui)per India as 01) /6. ; 
at Bombay, 28 /6. ; at (loa, 14 /6 . ; at Surat, 
37^ lb . ; at C’oromandel, 25 lb. ; in Bengal, 
75 lb. 

18.54. “. . . You only consent to make 

play when you have packed a go<id maund 
of tra])s on ytnir h^ck.^'—Lifeof Loi'd Laic- 
rcn€(i i. 433. 

Mazagong, n.p. A suburb of Bom- 
bay, containing a largo Portuguese 
population. 

1.543. We find 

“ Mazagu&o, ixir 15,000 /rdcoa, 
Monbaym, iior 1.5,000.” 

S. Botelho, TomltOy 149. 

1044. “Going up the stream from this 
to^vn (Mombaym, i.e. Bombay) some 2 
'leagues, you come to the aldea of Maza- 
gtSi.^^-Bocavro, MS. f. 227. 

1673. “. . . for some miles together, 

till the Sea break in betw^een them ; over 
against which lies Masaegoung, a great 
Fishing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here the Portugals 
have another Church and Religious House 
belonging to the Franciscans.” — Fryer, p. 
67. 


Meeajia, Myanna, s. Hind, midna. 
The name of a kind of palankin ; that 
kind out of which the palai^in used by 
Europeans has been developed, and 
I which has been generally adopted in 
! India for the last century . In Wil^m- 
son’s Vade Mecum fi. 319) the word is 
written Mohannah (see s.v. Myanna). 

1793. “To bo sold . . . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, with Hair Bedmng and 
furniture.” — Boinhay Courier^ Nov. 2a. 

^ 1795. “For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meanna fnim Calcutta.”— /d.. May 
16th. 

Meerass^ Meersussv, adj., Mee- 
rassidar, s. ‘ Inheritance,^ ‘ hereditary,* 

‘ a holder of hereditary property.’ 
Hind, from Arab, mlrfts^ nurasi^ ml- 
rdsdur ; and these from luaris^ ‘ to in- 
herit.’ 

1806. “Every meeraizdar in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a se])arate pottah 
(q.v.) for the land held by him.” — Fifth 
Beport (1812), 774. 

1812. “ The term meerassee .... was 
introduced by the Mahommedans.” — Ibid. 
136. 

1877. ^ “ All miras rights were reclaim- 
able within a forty years’ absence.” — 
Meadows Taylor ^ Story of My Life^ ii. 211. 

,, “I found a groat proixirtion of 
the occupants of land to be mirasdarz, — 
that is, Arsons who hold their ixirtions of 
land in hereditary occupancy.” — Ibid. 210. 

Mehaul, R. Hind, from Arab. ruahdlJ^ 
being properly the pi. of Arab, mahall. 

I The word is iisml with a considerable 
variety^ of application, the explanation 
of which would involve a greater 
amount of tecjhnical detail than is con- 
sistent with the purpose of this work. 
On this Wilson may be consulted. 
But the most usual Anglo-Indian 
application of mahCdl (used as a singu- 
lar and generally “wi’itten, incoiTectly, 
mahfil)^ is to ‘ an estate,’ in the 
Revenue sense, i.e. ‘a parcel or parcels 
of land separately assessed for reve- 
nue.’ The sing, mahall (also written 
in the vernaculars »na A a/, andv«r/7a7/) is 
often used for a. palace or important 
edifice, e.g. see Sheeshmahal, Taj- 
mahal. 

Mehtar, «. A sweeper or scavenger. 
This name is usual in the Bengal 
IVesidency, especially for the domestic 
servant of this class. The word is Pers. 
comp, mihtar (=Lat. major), ‘a great 
personage,’ ‘ a prince,’ and hiw been 
applied to the class in question in 
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irony, or rather in consolation, as the 
dome^c tailor is styled Khalifa, But I 
the name has so cojnpletely adhered | 
in this apphcation, that all sense of | 
either irony or consolation has pe- j 
rished ; mehtar is a sweeper and nought 
else. See also Matranee. It is not 
unusual to hear two mehtars hailing 
each other as MahanlJ ! 

In Persia the menial application of 
the word seems to ho difterent (see 
below). 

The same class of servant is usuallj’’ 
in W. India called (v. bungy) ; 

and in Madi*as iotti, 

1810. “ The mater, (ir s\voc])er, is con- 

sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 
— WillUiuisoi}, V. Jlf.f i. 270-7. See also 
verses quoted under bunow. 

1828. “. . . besides many mehtars or 

stable-boys.” — Koji/i Baha In Bmjiandy i. 

<X). 

Melinde, Melinda, n.p. The name 
{^hdiuda or Maluull) of an Arab town 
and state on the east coast of Afri(;a, 
in S. lat. 3° O'; the only onc^ at which 
the expedition of Vasco da Gama had 
amicable relations with the people, and 
that at which they obtained the pilot 
who guided the squadron to tlio coast 
of India. 

c. 1150. “ Melinde, a town of Zendj . . . 
is situated on the sea-shore at the mouth of 
a river of fresh water ... It is a lar^^e 
town, the people of which . . . draw from 
the sea different kinds of fisli, which they 
dry, and trade in. They also [lossess and 
work mines of iron .” — Edrw {J<(uhert)y i. 
50. 

c. 1.320. Sec also Abidfeda, ])y Keinaud, 
ii. 207. 

1498. “And that same day at sundomi 
we cast anchor ri^ht opposite a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leaj^ues from 
Momba9a. ... On Ilaster Day those 
JMtM)rs whom we held prisoners, told us 
that in tlie said town of Milinde were 
stopphipp fovir ships of Christians who were 
Indians, and that if wo desired t(» take 
them these would ffivc us, instead (»f them- 
i^elves, Christian Pilots.” -Roteiro of Vmco 
dn. (}ama, A2-^S. 

15.o4. “As the King of Melinde pays 
no tribute, nor is there any reason why he 
«honld, considering the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
und to this day, and which in my opinion 
very badly, by the ill treatment 
which he has from the (^ajitains who go 
<m service to this Coast.”— .S'b/wio BotelfiOy 
Tondjoy 17. 

c. 1.570. “ Di Chiaul si negotia anco jier 

la costa de’ Melindi in Ethiopia .” — (Jmare 
ae Jfedcrici in Raui.y iii. 39Gf. 


1572. 

“ Quando chegava a frota {iriuclla iwirte 

Onde o reino Melinde yX se via, 

De toldos adornada, e leda de arte ; 

Que bem mostra estimar a sunota dia : 

Treme a bandeira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longe apparecia, 

Soam os atamborcs, e pandeiros : 

E assi entravam ledos e guerrc'iros.” 

(\tmO(’i<y ii. 73. 

By Burton : 

“ At such a time the Sipiadn)!! neared the 
part 

where first Melinde’ s goodly shore un- 
seen, 

in awnings drest and i)rankt with 
gallant art, 

to show that iifnie the Holy Day mis- 
ween : 

Flutter the flags, the streaming Es- 
tandart 

gleams from afar with gorgeous ])ur])le 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle maiiial jar : 

thus past they forwards with the ]M)mpof 
war.” 

1010. P. Teixeira tells us that mnong 
the “Moors” at Ormuz, All )()(]uer<nie was 
known only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with s(nne difficulty he olitaimMl the 
explanation tliat he was so called because^ 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call Maland.— 
cioii dc fox Rvifvx de •HarmoZy 4.”). 

18.59. “As regards tlie immigration of 
the Wagemu (Ajeini, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Wasavvahili 
derives its name, they relate that Keve)*al 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shii*az emigrated 
to Shangava, a district near tin* Ozi Jliver, 
and founded the town of Malindi {Me- 
f inday — Barton, in d. 11. (J. S. xxix. .51. 

Mem-Sahib, S. This singular (‘x- 
ample of a hybrid bniii is tbo usual 
respectful desigiiatiou of a 
married lady in the Bengal Pri'sidina y ; 
the first portion re})VGsonting nudam. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay. S(;(s 
Borisani. 

Mendy, s. Hind, mehndl ; the ))lant 
Lawsonia alba, Ijani., of tlie N. O. 
Lythraccacy strongly rcseinbiing tb(‘. 
English privet in api)earanr'e, nnd 
common in gardens. It is this j)lant 
whose leaves afford the hnina, used so 
much in Mahommedan count l ies for 
dyeing the hands, and also in the 
proce.ss of dyeing the hair. Me.hndl is, 
a(X’ording to Koylo, the ( [tiyrns of the 
ancients (see Pliny y xii. 21). It is also 

ramphire of Can tied (!S i. H, wh<*n» 
the margin of A.\ . hits erroiiconsly 
cypress for cyprns. 

c. 1817. “. . . his house and garden 

might be known from a thousand others V>y 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
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waH full of tmjB, an<l was well fencerl round 
with a ditch and mindey hedf^e.’" — Mrs. 
ShanroixCs Storivin^ ed. of 1873, p. 71. 

Mercall, Marcal, Turn. wnraMaK 

ji iiioasuTo in ns(‘ in tlio ^Madras 

lV(;sid(5ncv, and f'oTnK'rly varWn^inurh 
in diflVi’cnt localitios, llioii.Ldi tlio. most 
iiHual was — 12 Mas of ;^7-ain. Its j 
stamlavd is fix(*d siin o l8d() at SOO j 
cubic- inclwis, and — ,,*,,of a garce (u-v.). | 

1551. ) “ nf {rlun* (intmitf It/fi) 

and oil, one mercar is - 21 - A. 

JVint'-s, 311. 

1.S03. “. . . t.do* eare t'» ]>nt on (^tcli 

bnllofk full six mercalls tu- 72 seers.' - 
WcH i 1)( KjK ('mI. ) ii. cS;!. 

Mergui, n.]). Tin' nann* by wbi<‘b 
W'(‘ know tlio most soulboi-n district <d‘ 
llritisb Ihinna with its t«>wn : anncx<*(l 
witli t]u^ r(‘st of wliat used to be. calk'd 
t]u‘ “ T(‘ni>sscrini l*rovinc<*s ” after the 
war of 1821 2(1. nami^ is ]>ro~ 

bably of Sianu'se oriii;in : the town is 
called by lb(‘ llurnu'se JUH [Sir A. 
P/toyre). 

15(18. Tt mautri la «|U:ile 1* ( 5tta. delle 
rcj^ioiii del i'(\L,n)o di Sion, infra terra 

due o tr<‘ niaree. soju'a yn gran tiiune . . . 
ed one il timiK' t'.ntra m mure e vna villa 
chiarnata Mergi, ii(d porto della qnalt* ogn' 
ann(» si c.'iric.'uio alcime na\i di rcr'.ino 
(sec braziloreuf/ and sappan-/roe</), di nipa 
(q.v.), di fichil'ni (s(‘e. benjamin), e (pinlche j 
]»e(*e dj garofalo, nuieis, noei. . . (Ux. ' 

F<(i(T'iri in iii. 327 /•. 

Milk-bush, Milk-hedge, s. JAf- 

j>]iorhi(t Tirtivalli, L., often us(‘d for 
hedp;es on the (Vn'omamhd eoast. It | 
abounds in acrid milky juicc's. 

1780. “ Thorn lu'dges are s<mietimes 

placed in gardens, /)nt in the fields the milk 
bush is most cominoidy used. . . . wlien 
s(|neez(’d emitting a wliitish jniee like milk, 
that is deenu'd a. deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have, his head and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the, shade, (»f a milk hedge."-- 
j\Iunro'i< Narr. 80. 

Minicoy, Ii.p. Minih-ai. An island 
intermediate bidwecai tlie Maldiv(i and 
Laeeadive g-ronp. Politieally it be- 
longs to tbo bitter, being the property 
of the Ali ibija of Cannauore, but tlie 
])oo])lo and tlieir language are Mal- 
divian. The ])o])ulation in 1«S71 was 
2800. One-sixth of the adults bad 
])erishcd iii a cyclone in 1807. A light- 
house is now (1883) being erected on 
the island. Tliis is probably the island 


intended by Mulhee iii that ill- edit 
book theE. T. of Tnhfat al-MitjahidJ 

Misree, S. Sugar candy. Mh) 

‘ lilgyptian,’ from Egypt, sho'v 

ing tlie original source of supply. S 
under Sugar. 

1810. ‘"The sugar-candy made in Tnd 
wliere it is known by the name of miscei 
bears a price suited to its quality .... 
is usually made in small conical jk): 
whence it concretes into masses, weighi 
from 3 to (J lbs. each.*’ -WiUki)nson^ Y.l 
ii. 134. 

Missal, s. Hind.; from Arab. ?;</ 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body 
1 docummits in a particular case befo 
I a court. 

; Mobed, S. l\‘rs. oittlUil, a title 
’ l’arse(‘ Tiiosis. It is a C()rru])tion 
' tlio Ti'ldcvi 'in(ff/6-jijai = ‘Lord Magm 

* Mocuddum, S. Hind, from .A 
•ni')ikad(l(i)it, ‘])ra(‘positus,' a h(jad-ma 
Tb(‘ t(‘cbnical a ])pli cations are nian^ 
c.//. to llu' headman of a village, ri‘S])0] 
sibh.^ for tb(‘ n^alizatioii of the riwem 

‘ (c. lumberdar) ; to the local head 
a (‘aste (?’. chowdry) ; to tho lioai 

* man of a body of ])oons, or of a gai 
of labourers (v. Mate), i'^c., (S 
further detail in IIVAso^n) (k)barruvi 
(yV’.soro (h la Ln/yua ('’asfvlfa/ta, 101 
gives Almocaden, “( ’apitan do Infa 
teria.” 

e. 1347. “ . . . . The, ])i'iueess invited . 
the tanka ii <n’ mukaddam of the. cre-w, ii 
thc.s//idA.s77/dror mukaddam of theurchen 
— If at Batata, iv. 250.* 

1538. “O Mocadao da. mnzmorra q < 
ocareerciro d’jKiuelJa jjiisao, tiinto q os ' 
mortos, den logo rebate disso ao (inazil 
justiya. . — Plata, cap. vi. 

,, “ The. daylor, which in their langua 

is called Mocadan, i-c])ai]’iiig in the morni 
to us, and finding our two comi)ani« 
dead, g(»es away in all haste therewi 
to accjuaiiit the itaazil, which is 
the dudg M'ith us.” — Oogan’s Tran.' 
I p. 8. 

I 1551. “Eahiim nahpie, com seys pi; 

1 This )):issngi' is also ivfevreil to uin 

* Nacoda. 'I’lu* Prciicli Ivimslatiiai nnis as I 
' low-^ ‘'(.'(Mtf itnii('rss(‘ invita . . . h* Ivial'if 

j ‘g<‘iirral <les jiiotoiis,’ ct li' sijulli'^ahly on ‘grin 
<h's archeis.’ ” hi aiiswur to a qnrvy, oar trie 
I Prof. Uoln>rtsoii .Siiiitli writes ; “ 'I’he v/onl 
j rijtll, and this may he used either as tlie jilnral 
I rujiil, ‘imni/ or as the ]>1. of rajil, ‘ jiieton.’ f 
, foreman, or ‘ i>rae]>ositus ’ of the ‘ men ’ {mukinln 
( is not Well rendered ‘geneinl’), is.just as jiossil'l 
And, if as jiossihle, mneh more leasonahle. I 
laurier (./. ..Is. seix iv. tom. i\.) renrlers rijiil h 
“sailors." See also article Tin dal : and .see 
(|notation under the i>ie.sei)t artiede from Her;. 
MS, 
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(iHjons) e hum mocaddo« com seys tncha^, 
hum bdy do somhreiro, dous mainatos,” etc. 
Botclhot TombOf 57. 

1507. . . . “furthermore that no infidel 

ijhail serve as scrivener, shroff (.rerrff/«>h 
mocadam {moraddo), naique, peon 
par[)atrim (see perpotim), collector of diu's, 
ror)r[/i(f(y}\ inter] )reter, ] )r< >curatt »r « »r solicit* )r 
in court, iioi’ in any other office or charg’o in 
whicli he can in any way hold aiithoi ity o\ «‘r 
Christians.’* — Dn'wr of f/ic Sunrd (UumrU 
of Oo(t, Dec. 27. Ill Arrit. Port. OrtmfaL^ 
fascie. 4. 

1(»44. ‘ ‘ Kach vessel can i**s f( irty mariners 
and two mocadons.”-- /htrorro, ^iS. 

1072. “11 Mucadamo, eosi thiamam* li 

I’adroni di (lueste harche."— 7*. J'hiCdt:, 
Mnroi, 3d ed. 4.o‘.). 

1S70. “This headman was called the 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and 
Eastern I’rovinces." — SiihUhih of Land Ten- 
■nvc (Cobden Club), l(j,‘>. 

Moccudduma, S. IFind. from Aral). 
muhidduniff ^ a ])ioe(* of Imsiiiess : 
hut (jspecially u suit at law. 

Modelliar, Modliar, s. Used in 
the Tamil districts of (Vwlou (and 
formerly it would a])])ear on the Con- 
tinent) for a natives liead-man. It is 
also ji caste-title, assumed by certain 
Tamil jieoplo who style tli(‘mselvos 
N'adres (an lionourahh' assnm])tion in 
tlio South). Tam. ntudalhiar \ an 
honorific jdural from 'luvdalL, ‘acdiiidV 

c. 1.‘150. “When 1 was stayinjj: at 
(*<»lumbum ((^uilou) with those < diristian 
chiefs who are called Modilial, and are the 
• ‘wners of the i>e])]>er, one morning there 
c-ame to me . . . ” — John dc Mo riiinoll i , in 
(Jnthov^ &c., ii. 3Hil. 

1522. “And in o])eiiin^'' this fonndation 
they found about a cubit below a .Lfravemad*^ 
of brickwork, wliitii-washed within, as if 
newly made, in wdiicli they found ]>art of 
th(‘ bones of the Kin^^ wlavwas converted 
by the holy A])ostle, who the natives said 
they heard was called Tani (Tami) mudo- 
lyar, meaning'- in their t»ni-ue ^ Thomas 
Sei \;int of (.omI.’” — Correo, ii. 72<». 

h»44. “ . . . a])ud Jh-aefcctum locis ill is 

'iu**m Mudeliarem vul;^o) nuncui»ant.'’ 

t'l'- Xorvrii KpialoJoi , 12b. 

1507. “On the ])art of Dom Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, i have re.- 
eeived a i)etition statin^^ his services.” 
Lrfter of K. Phillit 111. in L. dan Monrots, 
135. 

1M5. “These entered the Xintjdom «)f 
' andy . . . and lia<l an encounterwith the 
enemy at Matale, where they cut off five- 
and-thirty heads of their neoide and took 
certain ararhea and modiliares who are 
chiefs amon;x them, and w ho liad . . . <k- 
«ei*ted and ^ome over to the enemy ;i.s is the 
way of the Chintjohis.'' — Bororvo, ‘ff»5. 


1(>4S. “The 5 .Ani^ust followed from 
Candy the Modeliar, oV (Freat Ca])tain . , . 
in order to insi»*‘( t the shi]>.-i.”— T*/// BplL 
boyrn'i; Vowvu , 33. 

1<»S.5. “The Modeliares . . . ami other 
},uvatmen amom; them put on a shirt and 
iloiiblet, w hich tlio.soof low cast*', may not 
w'ear.” — liihciro, f. 4b. 

170S. “Mon lb vei eutl Fere, Vous eto.S 
telleniciit accontume ii \ous meler *l(‘s 
affaires do la Com|)aj.;:nie, (pie non obstant 
la ]»nere (jue jexou.s a.i reitih<>e iilii.sic'urs 
fois de iKMis lai.-..si'r cn ri!|)os, je m* suis ])as 
etonne si \ oils ]>i (mcz parti dans ralfaire di^ 
Lazaro ci-devant eoiii tier et Modeliar do la, 
Compagnie.“—Aer/>f /Y, Mfnunns, i. 271. 

172b. “ Modelyaar. b’liis is tlu' same as 

(’a]»taiii." Vidintijn. ((lyloii), JVontrs (f 
Olfirrrs, Sic., b. 

1810. “We. . . . arrived at Ihirbareeii 
about tw'<» o'cloelv, where wc buiiul that the 
provident Modeliar had eri‘eti*d a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prei>ared an exccllciit 
eollatiom’’- Jicrer (frahatn, bS. 

Mofussil. s., Jilsi) used jidjcdivcly, 
“Tim pi-ovinc('s,”’ — the country sta- 
tions and districts, us coiitra-dis- 
tiu.ii^uis]i(‘d from tln‘ ‘ Frcsid(‘ncy ; ’ or, 
relatively, tlic i' irul localities (d‘ a di.s- 
trict as couti'a-disliiiifuislicd IVom tlm 
‘Sudder' or cliiid' station, wldch is tin 
r(‘si(l(*iico of tli(‘ district authoi’iti(\s. 

Tims if, in Calcutta, om^ talks of tlm 
M of OSS //, 1 1 ( ‘ 11 ma 1 1 s a n y y b c rc i 11 1 >c 1 1 ;;a 1 
out of < iahaitta; if om*. at Ihuiarc's talks 
of li^oiihLC into tlu' MifoMil la* means 
i'’oiii.i'‘ anywii(*rc in the 1 haiariis division 
or district (as tlm caso mie'lit la^) out 
of tlm city and station of Eciiarcs. 
And .so oyer India. 

The word (Hind, from Aral).) 'inn- 
fa^.^ol nutans jirojH'rly bscjiarate, di- 
I tailed, jiariicnlar,’ and Imnco ‘ provin- 
' cial,’ as mn/nr^r.al 'odd/at, a, ‘ ]irovinelal 
court of jiistic.f*.’ Tliis indnah's llm 
1 way in wliicli lli(‘ word canm to liave 
the im'anin;; attaclaal to it. 
i About 1815 a, clt'V*!]-, fi(! 0 -aiid-(‘a>y 
’ ncwspajK'r, under tlm nauK! of The 
Mofussilite, was start ( mI at iMcernt, 

I liy Mr. John ban^^ autbor of “Too 
! CloYor by Half,” itc., ami endured lor 
many years. 

1781. “. . . a .i^^eatkmnui lately ;u-ii\ ed 

from th(‘ Moussel " (plainly a mi.spnnt). 
llirkf s Bnn/nl (r'o'.'ffi, iMarcli .d. 

“A t,n‘iitlcmaii in tin; Mofussil, 
Mr”l\, fell out of hi^ eliaisc and In-oke hi.s 
le- . . . .” -Und., .lane 3h. 

1810. “ Either in the IVe.'^idcm’y er in 

the Mofussil ' - IVdhoniso/i, V.M., 

ii. 4bb. 

183b. “. . . tl)e Mofussil new',spa])(!r« 

which I ha\c s ‘(‘ii, tlKm-li ^'cnerally dis- 

r I’ 2 
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Xjosed to cavil at all the acts of the Govern- 
ment, have often spoken favourably of the 
measure.” — T. B. Macaulay. Life, &c. i. 
399. 

Mogpll, n.p. This name should pro- 
perly mean a person of tho jp'eat 
nomad race of Mongols, called in 
Persia, &c., Muyhah; hut in India it 
has come, in connexion with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather I'urJc, family of Baber, to 
be applied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from tho countiies on tho W. and 
N.W. of India, except tho Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between tho Mu- 
(flial Irani, of Pci*s. origin (who is a 
Shia), and tho M. Tiirdnl of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
<5haractoristic affix of tho Mughal’s 
name, as Khun is of tho Pathan’s. 
Among the Mahommedans of 8. India 
tho MoguU or MughaU constitute a 
strongly marked caste. 

In 1 k)rtuguese writers Mogol or Mogor 
is often used for “ IlindostTin ” or the 
tonitory of tho Great Mogul — sec 
under next article. 

In tho quotation from Baber below 
tho name still retains its original ap- 
plication. Tho passage illustrates the 
tone in which Baber always speaks of 
his kindred of the Steppe, much as 
Lord Clyde used sometimes to si)cak 
of ‘‘confounded Scotchmen.” 

1247. “ Terra (piaedam est in partibus 
orientifl . . . (jiiae Mongal nominatiir. 
Haec teiTa nuoiulam i)opulos (piatnor 
lialmit : nniis Yeka Mongal, id est magni 
Alongali. . . J" -Jimnnis de Plano Carpini 
Hist. Mongalorum, (54.5. 

12.53. “l)icit nobis supradictus Coiac 
* . . . ‘ Nolite dicere (juod dominiis noster 
sit christianus. Non est Christianas, sed 
Moal ; ’ (piia enim noinen christianitatis 
videtur eis noincn cujusdem gentis .... 
volentes nomen suum, hoc est Moal, exal- 
tare 8ui)er onine noincn, nec volant vocari 
TartarK'^—Itin. WilHclmi dc Ridmik, 2.59. 

1298. . . Mungul, a name sometimes 

applied to the Tartars.”— Polo, i. 
276 (2nd ed.) 

c. 1300. “ Tpsi verb dicunt se descendisse 

de Gog et Magog. Vnde ipsi dicantur 
Mog:oli, quasi corrupto vocabalo MagogolU' 
— Ricoldiis de Monte Cruets, in Per. Quatuoi\ 

p. 118. 

c.1308. 

“'O Noya? . . . . o? alia. 7rXei<rTai9 8vva.iif<nt' 
oiioy^vwv Toxapwv, ov? avrol MovyovAiovs 
Xdyovtri, e^airooraAei? ix riov Kara ra? Ka<nrla^ 

'OpXovTiov TOV ytvovi oils Kai'iSa? oTO/na^ovorir." — 

Georg. Pachymeres, de Mich. Palaeol., lib. v. 
c. 1340. “In the first place from Tana to 


Gintarchan may be 2.5 days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days Avith a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will find 
plenty of Mooools, that is to say of armed 
troopers.”— on the Itand Route to 
Cathay, in Cathay, &c., ii. 287. 

c. 1.500. “The Moghul trooiis, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, beb^k 
themselves to dismounting and plundering 
my own iieoalo. Nor is this a solitarj’- 
instance; suen is the uniform practice of 
these wretches the Moghuls ; if they 
defeat the enemy they instantly seize the 
booty ; if they are defeated, they plunder 
and dismount their own allies, and betide 
what may, carry off the spoil.” — Baber, 93. 

1.534. “ And whilst Badur was there in 

the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger from 
the Iving of the Mogores of the kingdom of 
l)el 3 '’, called Bobor Mirza.” — t'or/vu, iii. 
571. 

1.536. “Bicti Mogores vel k populis 
]*crsarum Mo^oribus, vel quod nunc 
Turkae a Persis Mogores api)ellantur.” — 
Let. from K. John III. to Pope Paul III. 

15.55. “ Tartaria, otherwyse called Mou- 

gal. As Vincentius wryteth, is in that 
l)artc of the earthe, where the Easte and 
the northe joine together.” — ir. Wat reman, 
Fnrdfe. of Faciouns. 

1563. “ This Kingdom of Del^’’ is very 

far inland, for the northern ]>art of it 
marches with the territory of Cora^*one 
(Khorasan). . . , The Mogores, whom u e 
call Tartars, conquered it more than 30 
years ago. . . .” — Garcia, f. 34. 

c. 16.50. “ Now shall 1 tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Moup^hol. . . 
And the Rider (Chinghiz Khan) said. . . . 
‘ I will that this people Bhdi, resembling a 
lirecious crystal, which even to the comple- 
tion of my enterprise hath shown the great- 
est fidelity in every peril, shall take the 
name of Koke (Blue) Mongbol. . . - - 

JSanang Setzen, by Schmidt, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741. “Ao niesmo tempo que a p.az se 
ajusterou entre os referidosgeneraes Mogor 
e Marata.” — Bosque jo das Possessbes Port na. 
na. Orirntc — Dorumentos Comprovatiros, iii. 
21 (Lisbon, 1853). 

1764. “Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranies or Iboranies, come to offer their 
services should be received on the aforesaid 
terms.” — Paper of Articles sent to ]\lajor 
Munro by the Nawah, in Loytg, 360. 

c. 1773. “ . . . the news- writers of Rai 

Droogfrequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the liesiegers, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls.”— ff 
Hydur, 317. 

1800. “ I pushed forward the whole of 

the Mahratta and Mogul cavaliy in one 
body. . . aSiV a. Wellesley to Munro, 
Munro's Life, i. 268. 

1803. “The Mogul horse do not appe.ar 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
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to keep the pindarries at a greater dis- 
tance. ii. 281.^ 

In these last three qtfotations the term is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855. “ The Moguls and others, who at 
the present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these jieople (Burmese 
Mahominedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical heterodoxies.” — Miasion to Am, 
151. 

Mognilt The Great, n. p. Some- 
times ‘ The MofjuV simiily. The name 
by which the Kings of Dohli of tho 
itouso of Timur were popularly st 3 ded, 
first bj^ the Portuguese (o grao Moffor) 
and after them by Europeans gener- 
ally. It was analogous to the Sophy, 
(q.v.) as applied to the Kings of l^orsia, 
or to the ‘ Groat Turk ’ applied to the 
Sultan of Turkey. Indeed the latter 
phrase was probably the model of 
the ]>rosont one. 

As noticed under tho preceding 
article, Mogol, Mogor, and also Mo(joU 
■istau are applied among old wiiters to 
the (knainhms of the Great Mogul. We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Mmjhil 
is thus used in the Araish’-i^Malifil 
below, and Modolisian must have been 
in some native use, for it is a foim 
that l^luropoans would not have in- 
vented. See (luotations from Thevenot, 
here and under Mohwa. 

c. I.*)!).*!. “ Ma giji dodici anni il gran 

Magol He More d’Agra et del Deli . . . 
si c imi^atronito di tutto il liegno de Cam- 
l)aia.”“-F. di Meascr Cemre Federici, 
Jlaruusio, iii. 


Prince newly subdued by the Mofful.” — 
Sir T. Hoc. ® 

1616. “ The Scuerall Kingdomea and Pro* 
uinces subject to the Great Mogoll .Sha 
Selin Gehangiev.” —Id. iu Purcha», i. 578. 

,, “. . . . Tho base cowardice of 

which people hath made Tho Great Mogul % 
sometimes use this proverb, that one l\)rtu- 
guese would beat three of his pc(»i)le .... 
and he w'ould further add tliat one English- 
man \vould beat three Portuguese. The 
truth is that those r«)rtugue8e, especially 
those which are born in those liuliaii 
colonics . . . arc a very low poor-sjiirited 
people. . . — Terrp, ed. 1777, 153. 

1623. “The peo]>le are partly (J entile 
and partlj’’ Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whom Guzerat is now 
subject . . . although he is a Mahohietan 
(yet not altogether that, as they sa)'^) makes 
no difference in his states between one 
kind of ])eople and the other.” — P. delta 
Vidlc, ii. 510. 

1644. “The King of tin; inland country, 
on the confines of this island and bntress of 
Diu, is the Mogor, tlie greatest Prince in 
all the Eiist.”— MS. 

16.53. “Mogol est vn ternie des Iiides 
qui signifio blanc, et (piand nous disons le 
^and Mogol, (pie les Indiens apjiellent 
Schah Geanno Jioy du monde, e'est (lu’il 
est effectiuement blanc . , . non.'. Tappel Ions 
gi*and Blanc on grand Mogol, eoinme nous 
appellons le Koy des Ottomans grand 
Turq .” — Dc la Poallaffcdrdlou:, ed. 1657, 
pp. 549- .550. 

1665. 

“. . . . Samarchand by Oxns, Temir’s 
throne, 

ToPaquin of Sinaean Kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. . .” 

Paradmi Lout, xi. 


1572. 

“ A este o Kei Cambayco soberbissiiiKi 
Fortaleza dara na rica Dio ; 

Por(|ue contra o Mogor poderosis.simo 
Lhe ajude a defender o seiihorio. . . .” 

(^aiuOca, X. 64. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ To him Cambay a’s King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wealthy Diu the famous 
fort, 

that he may gain against the Grand 
Mogor 

’spite his stupendous iK>wer, your 
firm support. ...” 

1615.^ “Nam praeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima illius pars subjecta est ; 

a ui^ turn quidem Mahometicae religioni 
editus emt, quamuis earn modo cane et 
angue peius detestetur, vix scio an illius 
mius rex Mahometaiia sacra coleret.” — 
Jarric, i. 58. 

1 , “. . . . prosecuting my travaile 

by land, I entered the confines of the 
great Mogor. . . .” — 2>c Monfart, 15. 

1616. “ It is in tho country of Rama, a 


c. 1665. “L’Empirc du Grand-Mogol, 
qu’on iiomme parti culieremeiit le Mogoli- 
stan, est le plus etendu et le plus puissant 
des Roiaumes des Indos. . . . Le Grand- 
Mogol vienten ligne direcUi de Tamerlan, 
doiit les descendants cpii se sont etablis aux 
Indes, se sont fait appeller Mogols. . . .” 
— Therenot, v. 9. 

1672. “ In these beasts the Great 
Mogul taktjs his ])leasnre, and on a stately 
Elephant he rides in person to the arena 
where they fight .” — Baldacus (Germ, ed.), 
21 . 


167,3. “ Tt is the Flower of their Em- 

[leror’s Titles to he called the Great Mogul, 
Biirroi'C (read Burrou , see Iryers Index) 
Mogul Podcsfuir, who ... is at present 
A uren ZeebJ" — Fryer, 195. 

1710 “Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
4 ay ‘ Head and King (»f the Circumcised,* 
for Mogol in the language of that country 

jignifics circumcised.” s. v. 

1727. “ Having made what Observations 

[ could, of the Empire of Persia, I’ll travel 
dong the Seacoast towards Industan, pr tho 
Glreat Mogul’s Empire.”— A. Ham. i. 115. 
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1780. “There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Euroj)e the Great 
Mogul.’* — Letter of T, Munro in Life^ i. 27. 

1783. “ The first potentate sf»ld by the 
Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
— the descendant of Tamerlane .” — Burke t 
Speech on Fox's E. I. Billj iii. 458. 

1786. “That Shah Allnm, the ijrince 
commonly called the Great Mo^l, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or latdy was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan. . . — AH, of Charge ofjaiaat 

in Burke, vii. 180. 

1807. ‘ ‘ L’Hindoustan est deirnis quelque 

temps doming jjar une multitude de jietits 
Bouverains, qui s’arrachent I’un I’autre leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’eux ne recoimait 
comme il faut rautciritc? lejptime du Mogol, 
si ce n’est cependant Messieurs les Anglais, 
lesquels n’ont pas c^ssd d’etre sonmis k son 
obrnssance ; en sorte cju’actuellement, c’est 
h dire en 1222 (1807) ils reconnaissent I’an- 
toritd supreme d’Akliar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.”— A/m, Arai»h4-Mahfil^ (pioted by 
Oarcin dc Tasat/, Bel. Mua. 00. 

Mogul breeches. Ap])arontly an 
early name tor what wo cull long- 
drawers or pyjamas (qq. t.) 

1625. “. . . let him have his shirt on 

and his Mogul breeches ; here arc women 
in the Yiowm."— Beaumont and FUiehery 
The Fair Maid of the Inn^ iv. 2. 

In a picture by Vandyke of William 
let Earl of Ilenbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Ilaiiiilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh in July, 1883, the subject 
is roprosented as out shooting, in a red 
striiKid shirt and pyjamas^ no doubt 
the “ Mogul bi'eeches ” of the i>criod. 

Mohur, Gold, S. The official name 
of the chief gold coin of British India, 
Hind, from l*crs. muhr, a (metallic) 
seal, and thom^o a gold coin. It 
seems possible that the word is taken 
from mihr, ‘the sun,’ as one of the 
secondary meanings of that word is 
‘a golden circlet on the top of an 
mnbrella, or the like ’ ( Vullers). 

The term muhr^ as applied to a coin, 
appears to have been popular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that 
to wliich it has been most usually 
applied, at least in recent centuries, is 
a coin which has always been in use 
since the foundation of the Mahomme- 
dan Empii’e in Hindustan by the 
GhUri Kings of Ghazni and their f reed- 
men, circa A.D. 1200, tending to a 
standard weight of 100 ratu of pure 
^Id (v. ru^ee), or about 175 grains, 
thuB equalling iu weight, and probably 


intended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver com which has for 
more than three centuries been called 
rupee. 

There is good ground for regarding 
this as the theory of the system.^ But 
the gold coins, especially, have deviated 
from the theory' considerably; a devia- 
tion wliich seems to have commenced 
with the violent innovations of Sul- 
tan Mahommed Tughlak (1325 — 1351) 
w'ho raised the gold coin to 200 grains, 
and diminished the silver coin to 140 
grains, a change which may have been 
connected with the enormous influx 
of gohl into Upper India, from the 
plunder of the immemorial accumula- 
tions of the Peninsula in the first 
quai-ter of the 14th century. After 
this the coin again settled down in ap- 
iwoximation to the old weight, inso- 
much that, on taking the weight of 46 
different mohur 8 from the lists given 
in Prinsep’s Tables, the average of pure 
gold is 167*22 grains. f 

The first gold mohur struck by the 
(V)mpany’s Government was issued in 
1766, and declared to be a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. The full weight 
of this coin was 179*66 grs., contaimng 
149*72 grs. of gold. But it was im- 
possible to render it current at the 
rate fixed ; it was called in, and in 
17()9 a now mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 1 6 sicca ruiiecs. The 
wciglit of tliis was 190*773 grs. (ac- 
cording to Eegn. of 1793, 190*894), 
and it contained 190*086 grs. of gold. 
Regulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mobUTS to be a legal 
tender in all public and private trans- 
actions. Regu. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that ‘ ‘ it has been 
thou^it ad’V’isable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the 
gold mohur to bo coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in order to 
raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14*861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur vdll still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 

* See Catlinif, &c., i)p. ccxhii-ccl. ; and K. 
Thomas, I’atluin Kings of Delhi, 'jmsaim. 

t The average was taken as follows 
took the whole of the weight of gold in the h-St ai 
p. 43 (“Table of tlie Gold Coins of India,") ytu 
the omission of four pieces which are excei»non- 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-four 
iif the list at p. 50 (“Suppleinentan^ 
omitting two exceptional cases, and divided by inj 
whole numl)er of coins so taken. See the tables a 
end of Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep's Essays. 
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new gold moliur was to weigh 204*710 
grs, containing fine^old 187*651 grs. 
Once more Act xvilTof 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to be coined at 
In(han mints should be (with propor- 
tionate subdivisions) a gold mollTir or 
“15 rupee piece ” of the weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 
^Id coin should thencefoiward be a 
legal tender of payment in any of the 
territories of the E. I. Company. 

Them has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend ( W. Simpson, the accom- 
plished ai-tist) was told in India that 

f ^old niohr was a corruption of ‘ ffol 
i.e, ‘round’) mohr^ indicating a dis- 
tinction from the square mohrs of some 
of the Dehli Kings. But this wo take 
to be purely fanciful. 


1690. “The Gold Moor, or (loldKoiipie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver; and 
the Silver Koupie at Two Shillings Three 
Pence.” — Ovinaton, 219. 

172G. “ There is here only also a State 

mint where gold Moors, silver Moping 
Pepseu and other money are struck.” — 
Valcntijn^ v. 166. 


1758. “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to (»0,000 rui)ees, wei i 
the military chest for immediate exj)enses.” 
— Ome, ii. 364 (1803). 

1785. ‘ ‘ Malver, hairdresser from Europe, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, (tc. He will also 
instnict the slaves at a moderate price.”* — 
In Seton-Kair, i. 119. 

1797. “ Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 lacs of rupees, 
and 8000 gold Mohurs for me, of which I was 
to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your Ladyship the gold. ” -Letter in Ma,i, 
of Lord TcUjnmouthf i. 410. 

1809. “I instantly presented to her a 
nazur of nineteen gold mohurs in a white 
-handkerchief.”— Loj-cZ Vakniia, i. 100. 

1811. “Some of his fellow passengers 
- . . . offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” — Morton^ s Life of Leyden^ 83. 

1829. ‘ ‘ I heard that a private of the 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed the very 
noses of the prize-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000?.) in his hat or cai>.” 
— John Shipp, ii. 226. 


Mohurmin, s. Ar. Muharram 


Was this ignorance, or slang ? Though slave- 
Doyg are occasionally mentioned, there is no indi- 
tttion that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
lor domestic sen*ants at tliis time in European 

iuniliea. 


(‘sacer’), properly the name of the 
1st month of the Mahommedan lunar 
year. But in India the teim is applied 
to the period of fasting and public 
iiioumiiig observed during that month 
in commemoration of the death of Ha- 
san and of his brother Husain (a.d. 
669 and 680), and which terminates in 
the ceremonies of the com- 

monly however known in India as 
“ the Mohurrina” For a full account 
of these ceremonies see JhrkloU, 
Qanoou-e^ Islam, 2d ed. 98-148. And 
see in this book Hobson-Jobsoil* 

1869. Fete (hi Martyre de Hurain . . , 
On la nomine gtbioralement Muharram du 
nom du mois . . . et plus spdcialoment 
IMhA, mot ])ersan derivt^ do duh ‘dix,’. . . 
les dt^nominatioiiH vioiiiient de ce (pie la 
fete de Hii<,‘ain dure dix jf>urs.” — Garein dt 
TasHtf, lieL Mm. j). 31. 


Mohwa, Mhowa, Mowa, s. Hind. 

&c. mahtld or 'nmhwa (Skt. madhuka) 
tho largo oak-like tree lati folia,* 
E-oxb. (Nat. Ord. Sapohurae), also the 
flower of this tree from which a spirit is 
distilled, and the s])irit itself. It is said 
that tho Mahwii flowcu* is now largely 
exported to Franco for th(^ manufac- 
ture of Ihpu'urs. Th(^ ti'oe, in groups, 
or singly, is common all over ( kmtral 
India in the lower lands, and, more 
sparsely, in tho Oangotic ])rovincos. 


c. 1665. “ Los bornos du Mogolistan et 

de (lolconde sont plautoes u environ une 
lieue et demie de Calvar. Co sont den 
arbres (]u’on a])pellc Mahoua ; ils marquent 
la derniere terre du Mogol.” — Theveuot, v. 
200 . 


1810. “. . . the number of shops where 
Toddy, Mowah, Foriah Amek, &c., are 
served out, absolutely incalculable.” — 
WilliaTiison, V.M., ii. 153. 

1814. “ Tho Mowah . . . attains the 
size of an English o.ak . . . and fnjm the 
beauty f)f its foliage, makes a corispiciKuis 
apiHjarance in the landscape.” — Forhes, Or, 
Mem., ii. 452. 

1871. “ The flower . . . i)osseHseK con- 

siderable substance, and a sweet but wickly 
taste and smelk It is a favourite article of 
food with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindus ; but it.s main use is in 
the distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed being Mhowa. Tyie 
spirit, when well made, and^ mellowed by 
age, is by no means of despicable c|uality, 
resembling in some degree Irish whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of • • • 
— Forsyth, Highlands of C. India, 75. 


Moodeen Hberiff {SnpplL to the Phnrnmx^poeia 
/India) says tliat tlie MtUiwaiu (luestioti is iiawla 
mmifolia, and the wild Mahwa Bwsia kUffnliu, 
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Mole-islam. n.p., Tho title applied 
to a certain class of rustic Mahom- 
medans or ^itasi-Maliommodans in 
Qiizorat, said to have boon forcibly 
convcited in the time of the famous 
8ultan MabmQd Digarra, lUitlcrs 
“ Prince of Cambay.” Wo are igno- 
rant of tho true orthogi*aphy or moan- 
ing of the tonji. 

Moley, s. A kind of (so-called wet) 
ciiiTy used in tho Madras l*rosidon(;y, 
a largo amount of coco-nut being one 
of tho ingredients. Tho word is a 
coiTuption of ‘ Malay ; ’ tho dish being 
simj)ly a bad imitation of one used by 
tho Malays. 

Molly, <n* (Ixilior) Mallee, S. Hind. 
7W<7/7, ‘a gardj'iier,’ or a member of 
tho (!aste wliicli furnishes gardeners. 
We sometimcjs have hoard a lady from 
tho Bengal Prosidoncj'' sjieak of tho 
daily homage of “ tho Molly with his 
dolly,” viz., of tho mCdi with his dfdl 
(koo dolly). 

17r)l). Iti a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find — 

“ House 2 Ks.” 

In Lowj^ 182. 

Moluccas, n.p. Tho ‘8])ico Islands,’ 
strictly speaking tho five (love Is- 
lands, lying to tho west of (jilolo, and 
by namo I’ernate [Tarndti)^ Tidoro 
Tidori), Mortir, Makian, and Bachian. 
hit the np])lication of tho namo has 
boon extended to all tho islands now 
under Dutch rule, between Celebes 
and N. Guinea. Thoro is a Dutch 
governor residing jit Amboyna, and 
tho islands are divided into 4 resi- 
dencies, viz. : AmbojTia, Banda, Ter- 
nate, and Manado. The origin of the 
name Molucca, or Maluco as tho Por- 
tuguese called it, is not recorded ; but 
it must have been that by which the 
islands were known to the native 
traders at tho time of the Portuguoso 
discoveries. The early accounts often 
dwell on the fact that each island (at 
least three of them) had a king of its 
own. l\)ssibly they got tho (Ar.) namo 
of Ja^^lraUaUMuluJCy ‘ Tho Isles of tho 
Kings.’ 

Since the above was written I so© 
that Yalontijn pi*obably entertained 
the same view of the derivation. Ho 
begins his account of the islands by 
saving : 

“There are many who have written of 
the Moluooos and of their Kinos, but W’e 
have hithertt) met with no writer who has 


given an exact view of the subject ” (Dccf, i. 
Mol. 3). 

And on tho next page he says : 

“ For what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not here say ; for we 
shall do this circumstantially when we shall 
speak of the Molukse Khujs and their 
customs.” 

But we have boon unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
jirobably it exists in that continent of a 
work somewhere. We have also just 
seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from tho quarry of Yalentijn. 
This is an aiiiclo by Dr. Yan Mus- 
schenbroek in tho Proceedings of the 
International Gcogr. Congi*ess at Ye- 
nico in 1881 (ii. pp. 590, fieqq.)^ in 
whi(;h ho traces tho name to tho same 
origin. Ho ap2)ears to imjily that tho 
chiefs were known among themselves 
as Molokos, and that this term was 
substituted for tho indigenous KolanOy 
or King. “ Ce nom, co titre resterent, 
ot furont memo pen a iieu employes, 
non seuleimuit pour Ics elicfs, mais 
aussi jiour I’etat memo. A la longue 
Ics ties ct los ^tats drs Molokos dovin- 
rent los tsles ot Ics etats Molokos.” 
There is a good deal that is (luestion- 
ablc, however, in this writer's deduc- 
tions and etymologies. 

c. 1430. “Has (Javas) ultra xv dierum 
cursu duae ro] )eriuiitur insulae, orientem 
versus. Altera Sandai ai)iK)llatur, in qua 
nuces muscatae ct maces ; altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua sola gariofali producuntur.” 
— N. Conti in Poyyina. 

1510. “ Wo disembarked in the island of 
Monoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the i)eo])le are worse . . . Here 
the cloves grow^ and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited.” — Vart/tnadj 240. 

1514. “Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandahvood, both tho white and the 
red ; and further on still are the Maine, 
wdience come the cloves. The bark of these 
trees I am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is ; and so are the flowers.” — Letter of 
Giomnni da Empoli, in Archirio Utoi’. ItaL, 

p. 81. 

151.5. “From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, mace, nut(meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land with 
the rod. ’Tis a land of much meat, oranges, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their owm accord, just as trees in the 
woods with us ... . God be jwaised for 
such favour, and such grand things !” — 
Another letter of do. ^ ibid. pp. 85-80. 

1510. “ Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
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towards the north-east, there are five 
islands, one before the other, which are 
called the islands of Halnco, in which all 
the cloves grow .... Their King» are 
Mooi'Sf and the first of them is called 
the second Maquian^ the third is 
called Motile the fourth Tidorii, and the 
fifth Ternaty . . . every year the people of 
Malaca and Java come to these islands to 
shij) cloves. . . .” — Barbosa, ^1-202. 

1521. “ Wednesday the fith of November 
.... we discovered four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
the east. The pihit who had remained with 
us told us these were the Halnco islands, 
for which we gave thanks to (rod, and to 
comfort i>urselves we discharged all our 
artillery .... since we had jiassed 27 
months all hut two days always in search of 
Halnco.'’ — Piyafctta, Voyanc of MayeUan 
(Hak. Soc.), 124. 

1553. “ We know by our voyages that 

this part is occu])ied by sea and by land 
cut up into many thousand islands, these 
together, sea aiid islands, embracing a great 
part of the circuit of ^ the Earth .... and 
in the midst of this great multitude of 
islands are those called Maluco .... 
(These) five islands calletl Maluco .... 
stand all within sight of one another ein- 
briwing a distance of 25 leagues .... we 
do iK)t call them Maluco because they have 
no other^ names ; and we call them Jirc 
because in that number the clove grt)ws 
naturally^ .... Moreover we call them in 
combination Maluco, as here among us wo 
Mwak of tlie^ Canaries, the Terceiras, the 
CalK)-Verde islands, including under these 
names many islands each of which has a 
name of its ow’ii.” — Barron, III., v. 5. 

,, “. . . li inolti viaggi dalla citth, di Lis- 

Isma, p dal mar rosso a Calicut, et iiisino alle 
Holucche, done nascono le spezierie.” — 
<r. B.Ravinnio, Pnf. sojwaiJ Librodd May n. 
M. Marc(» Polo. 

lC(i5. 

“ As wlien far oflf at sea a fleet dciscried 

Hangs in the clouds, by etiuinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengal a, or the Isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs ” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 

Konegax, s. The title of the head- 
man of a village in the Tamil country ; 
the same ix^patll (Patel) in the Deccan, 
&c- The word is Tamil mani yalckCiran, 

‘ an overseer. ’ 

1707. “Ego Petrus Manicaren, id est 
Vtllarmi Inspector. . . .” — In Norhert, 
Mem., i. 390, note. 

1717. “ To'wns and villages are governed 
/Sr Officers. . . . mauiakuer 

(Mayors or Bailiffs) who hear the com- 
plaints.” — Phillips, Account, &c., 83. 

Honkey-bread Tree, s. The Bao~ 
Dob, A dansoTiia digitata, L. “a fantas- 
tic-lookingtreewithimmense elephant- 


ine stem and small twisted branches, 
laden in the rains with largo white 
flowers ; found all along the coast of 
Western India, but whether introduced 
by the Mahominedans from Ai’iica, 
or by ocoan-cuiTents wafting its large 
light fruit, full of seed, across from 
shore to shore, is a nice vspeculation. 
A sailor once ])ickod up a large seedy 
fruit in the Indian Ocean off Bombay, 
and brought it to inn. It was very 
rotten, but I planted the seeds. It 
tm-ned out to Jie Kigelia pinmfn of 
E. Africa, and jiropagated so rapidly 
that in a few years I introduced it all 
over the Bombay Presidency. The 
Baobab however is generaliy found 
most abundant about the old ports 
frequented by the eaily Mahomniodan 
traders” {Sir G. Birdwood, MS.). 

We may add that it octairs sparsely 
about Alhihabad, wherc^ it ■w'as intro- 
duced a])i)arcntly in the Mogul time ; 
and in the Gangetic valley as far E. 
as Calcutta, but always There 

are, or w’cre, noble s])e('imens in the 
Botani(5 Gaidons at C-alciitta, and in 
Mr. Arthur G rote’s garden at Ali])ilr, 

Monsoon, s. Tim name given to 
the jjeriodical winds of the linlian seas, 
and of the seasons wdiicih thi'y affect 
and characterize. The original word is 
the Arabic a?, ‘siiason,’ whi(h tho 
Portuguese Cf>rrupted into mon^uo, and 
our people into monsoon. Dictionaries 
(except Dr. Badger’s) do not appa- 
rently give tho Arabic word 'tnaasim 
the technical sense; of mmsoon. But 
there can bo no doubt that it had that 
sense among tlio Arab pilots from 
whom the Portuguese adopted theword. 
This is shown by the (juotations from 
the Turkish Admiral Sidi ’Ali. 

“ Tho rationale of tho t(;rm is wmll 
put in tho Beirht Mohlt, w^hich says : 

‘ Mausim is used of anything that 
comes round but once a year, like tho 
•festivals. In Lebanon the niausim is 
the season of working "with tin; silk,’ — 
which is tho important season there, as 
tho season of navigation is in Yemen.” 
W. E. S. 

The Spaniards in America would 
seem to have a word for season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom Cringle.* 

* “ Don Ricurdo to fret und fidget most 

aAV’fully— ‘Reginning of tlie — why, wo 

luoy n(»t get away for a we«‘k, and all the ships 
will be kept back in their loading.”— Ed. 180.!, 
p. 300. 
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Tho Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ Masser 
(below), calls the monsoons U tenqd. 
And the quotation from Garcia De Oi*ta 
«hows that in his time the Portujj^esc 
sometimes used the w^ord for season 
without any upnaront rcifcrence to the 
wind. Though inoil^d.0 is general 
with tho PortugiK^se writers of the 
16th centuiy, the historian DiogodtJ 
Couto always writes mou^d^O, and it 
is possible tliat the u c.amti in, as in 
some other cases, ‘by a habitual mis- 
reading of the •W'ritt(ai id'or '//. Liii- 
Bchoten in Dutch (lofJO) has inonss03ni 
<ind monssoen (p. H). It thus seems 
probable that we get our monsoon 
through tla^ Dutch. Tho latter in 
modtu-n tiint^s s(iom to have commonly 
•adopbid tho French form mousson. 

Wo see below {Ces. Fcder.) that 
Jlonsoon was used as syiionymous 
with “ tho half year,” and so it is still 
in 8. India. 

1505. “ D(‘ (jui ])asHano el celfo de 

Colocut die Koiio leghe SOO do jiacizo 
•(? oaHHcggio) ; aspettano H tempi die sono 
iiel principio ddl’ Autuiio, e, con le cole, 
fatte (?) passano.” -if oanre/o <li iUC Mcmerf 
20 . 

1553. “. . . . and the more, liecanse the 
voyage from tliat regioii of Mahica luwl to 
be niiwie by the prevailing wind, which they 
'Call moncao, which was now near its end. 
If they should lose eight days they would 
have to wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.” — 
Bairosy Dec. ll.,liv. ii., caj). iv. 

1554. “The ]>rincii)al winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, .... but tho 
jiilots call them by names taken from the 
rising and setting of certain stars, and assign 
theni certain limits within which they 
begin or attain their greatest strength, 
and cease. These winds, limited by space 
and time, are called Hausiin.” — Tin’ Mohitj 
by Sifii 'Ali Knpadfin^ in J. As. Soc. Ban/.y 
iii. 648. 

,, “ Be it known that the ancient 

.masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless nianshu)^ 
that is to say, the time of voyages at se^, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and that 
the pilots of recent times follow their steps. 
■. . F{Mnch dfUtii on the monsoons folhm's.) 
—Ibid. 

1563. “The season (moncao) for these 
< 1 . c., mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
have in A})ril, but in the other later ones 
in May and June ; and sometimes they 
come as a rodolho (as wo call it in our 
country) in October and November.” — 
Garciay f. 134 r. 

1568. “Come s’airiua in vna citth, la 
prima cosa si inglia vna casa a fitto, o 
r me.si 5 per anno, seconda che si disegnk 
staiui, e nel Pegh h costume di pigliar- 


la i»er Moson, ciofe i^er sei mesi.”--Ces. 
Federiei, in Ramus, iii. 394. 

1.585-6. “ But the other goods which 

come by sea have their hxed season, which 
liere they call Honz&o.” — iiassetti, in De 
GuhernatiSy !>. 204. 

c. 1610. “Ces Monssons ou Uuessont 

Hont vents qui changent pour I’Este ou pour 
I’Hyver de six mois en six mois.” — Pyrard 
de Laval. y i. !>. 199 ; see also ii. 110. 

1616. “. . . . quos Lusitani patri^ voce 

Mon^am indigetant .*’ — Jarney i. 46. 

,, Sir T. Koc writes Monson, 

1627. “ Of Corea, hee was also told 

that there are manv bogges, for which 
cause they liave Waggons with broad 
wheeles, to keei)e them from sinking, and 
f>bsei*uing the Monson or season of the 
wind . . . they have sayles fitted t<' these 
waggons, and so make their Voyages on 
land .” — ParehaSy Pilyrimayey 602. 

1().34. 

“ Partio, vendo tjue o tempo em vao gastava, 

E fpie a moncao di navegar passava.” 

Malaea Commistaday iv. 75. 

1644. “The winds that blow at Diu 
from the commencement of the change of 
season in 8ei)tember are sea-breezes, blow- 
ing from time to tinu'. from the S., 8.W., 
<u* N.W., with no certain Monsam wind, 
ami at that time om^ can row across to Dio 
with great facility.” — Rorarro, MS. 

c. 1665, “ . . . it would be true to say, 

that the sun advancing towards one Pole, 
causeth on that side two gi’eat remilar cur- 
rents, viz., that of the Sea, and that of the 
Air which maketh the MounBon-vr/«r/, as 
he causeth two o])i)osite ones, when he 
returns towards the other Pole .” — Bernier y 
E. T. 139-140. 

1673. “The northern Monsoons (if I 
may so say, being the name im])(»sed by the 
first Observers, i.e.y Motiones) lasting 
hither ,” — Fryer y j). 10. 

,, “A constellation by the P»)rtugals 
called lUdx^ del ElephantOy known by the 
breaking uj) of the Mnnsoons, which is the 
last Elory this Season makes.” — Ibid. 48. 

He has also Mossoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690. “ Two Mussouns are the Age of a 
Man.” — Bombay Proverb, in Ovington's 
VoyagCy p. 142. 

1696. “ We thought it most advisa-ble 

to remain here, till the next Mossoon.” — 
BowyeaVy in DalrymplCy i. 87. 

1783. “ From the Malay word moossin, 
which signifies season.” — Foin'esty V. to 
Mergniy 95. 

,, “ Their prey is lodged in England ; 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean.” — Burke's Speech on Foxs 
E. /. Billy in Worksy iii. 468. 

Moochulka, s. Hind, muchfdkd or 
muchalka, A wiitten obli^tion or 
bond. For special tecbnical uses see 
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inisoa. The word is apparently either 
Tiirki or Mongol. . 

c. 1267. ‘ ‘ Five days thereafter judmnent 

was held on Husainiuldin the astrmoger, 
who had executed a machilkai that tlie 
death of the Khalif w<mld he the calamity of 
the world.”— //ffwiJucr (rbhivn Horde ^ 166. 

c. 1280. “ When he (Kuhilai Kaan) aj)- 

l)roached his 70th year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Chimkin 
to be his represefntative and declared suc- 
cessor ^J’he chiefs .... re])re- 

aented . . . that though the me.osure . . . 
was not in accordance with the Yasa and 
customs of the world-conquering hero 
Chinghiz Kaan, yet they would giant a 
muchilka in favour of Chimkin's Kaan- 
Bhip .” — HistorUy derm, by Ham- 
mer, 46. 

c. 1360. “He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by (‘xtraordinary imi)osts, 
and imigular exaction of supplies.” — Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial (Jovernor 
under the Mongols, in the above, Ai)p. ]>. 
468. 

1818. “ You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B told me that T 

should have 10,000 ])agodas ])or annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... 1 never thought 

of taking a muchalka from Lord B , 

Iwcause T certainly never susjiectod that my 
ex])enses would .... have been restricte<l 
to .500 ])agodas, a sum which hardly ]»ays 
my servants and C(iuii)age .” — Manro ioMal- 
in Munro’s Life, dr., iii. 257. 

Moochy, s. Oiin who works in 
loather, either as sliocnuakor or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste, Hind. 1 
'iiioclil. The caste and name are alsc# ' 
found ill S. India, Tolug. innehehe. ■ 
These, too, are workers in leather, but | 
iilso are employed in painting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

'Mohiurer, Mohrer, &c., s. A 
writer in a native language. Ai’ah. 
muliarrii\ ‘ an elegant, cornict wi'iter.’ 
The word occurs in Grose ((;. 1760) as 
‘ Moories, writers.’ 

Mooktear, s. rroi)erly Hind, from 
Arab, mukhtar^ ‘chosen,’ but corruiitly 
muhlitydr. An authorised agent ; an 
attorney. Makhtyar-nama, ‘ a power 
of attorney.’ 

1866. “I wish he had been under the 
scaffolding when the roof of that new 
Cutcherry he is building fell in, and killed 
two mookhtars.” — The Dawk Bna{/alotn (by 
H. 0. Trevelyan), in Fraser's Mag, Ixxiii. 
p. 218. 

1878. “ These were the mookhtyars, <»r 
Criminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their res]>ective 
cases, and suggesting answers to all ixissible 


questions, the whole thing having been pre- 
viously rehearsed at the mookhtyar*! 
house.”— X/fr in the MofussHyf, 90. 

Moollah, s. Hind. mnlJOy coit . from 
Arab, mtiuhly a dor. from wild, ‘ pro- 
pimpiity.’ This is the legal bond wkich 
still coimocts a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in virtue of this 
bond the piitron and client arc both 
cal hid maald. The idea of patronage 
is in the otlier senses; and the word 
comes to mean ('ventually ‘ a leaniod 
man, a teaelier, a doctor of the Lfiw.* 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man nlio roads the lOirdn in a 
hous(‘ for 10 days after a death. When 
oaths wor(i administered on tlie Koran, 
the servitor Avho hold the book was 
called in our courts Mai Id Korani, 
Mu! Id is also in India the usual Mus- 
j sulman t(ii*m for ‘ a schoolmaster.’ 

I 1616. “ Their Moolaas oirqdoy much 
I of their time lilce Scriueuoi’s to doe busi- 
i ne.sse for others.” — Term, in Fnrrhas, ii. 
j 147C». 

1(;38. “ While the Body is let down into 

the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their IVcitli, and that done 
all the company returns to the house of the 
deceased, where tl)e. Mollas continue their 
ITayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . .” — MttnUelsIo, "K. 'W, 63. 

1(>73. “At l^’iinerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Ticsson read out of tha A/e/awan." — FrgeA\ 
9-1. 

1763. “The Mulla in Indostan 8ui)erin- 
teiids the jn-actice, and i)unishes the breach 
of religious duties.”— Or/ur, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. “The British (Irovemmcnt Imve, 
with their usual libm-ality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolahs to read the 
Koran.” Lord Valentin, i. 423. 

1879. “ struck down by a fa- 

natical crowd im]>e,lled by a fierce Moola.” 
—iiaL Her., Ko. 1251, ]>. 484. 

Moolvee, Popular Hind, mulol, 
Ai'al). 'iiKtuInvl, from sumo root as 
mill Id.. A Judge, Doctor of the Law, 
&c. It is a usual i)rofix to tlio names 
of learned men and professors of law 
and literature (Mahommedaii). 

1784. 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavee 
May daily see a ciireaso burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul^of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an um.” 

A. B. Halhed, see Cale, Review^ 
vol. xxvi. p. 79. 

Moonaul, S. Hind. mmiOl or mondl 
(it seems to be in no dictionary). Tho 
Lopophorus ImjoeyaintSj most splendid 
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perhaps of all game-birds, riyalling the 
orilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the humming-birds on the scale of 
^0 turkey. “ This splendid pheasant 
is found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himalayas, from the hills bor- 
dering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ” 
{J^don). “ In the autumnal and 
winter months numbers arc generally 
collected in the same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
tered that each bird appears to bo 
alone” {Ibid.), Oan this last circum- 
stance i)oint to the etymology of the 
name as connected with (Skt.) murd, 
^an eremite?’ 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco 7We(lst ed. i. 24(5, 2nd od. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aohan undoubtedly infers to the 
MunCil, Wo liavo recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated 
by G. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. 
vii. p. 409 of od. Ajasson do Grand- 
sa^o, Paris, 18(50). 

It appears from jTerdon that Monaul 
is popularly applied by Europeans at 
Darjeeling to the Sikkim homed 
pheasant Cerwrnis saiyra, otherwise 
sometimes called ‘Argus Pheasant' 
(q.v.). 

c. A.D. 350. “(locks too are produced 
there of a kind bij^ger than any others. 
These have a crest, but instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but flattened out. 
And this tail they train after them tis a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the ]>lumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue t)f the emerald .” — JDc Nat. 
AninutL^ xvi. 2. 

Moong, Moongo, S. Or. ‘green- 
gram ; ’ Hind, mung, A kind of votch 
{Phaaeolus Muiujo^ L.) in voiy common 
use over India ; according to Garcia the 
meace {mash?)oi Avicenna. Garcia also 
says that it was popularly recommended 
as a diet for fever in the Deccan. 

. c. 1836. “ The inunj again is a kind of 
mdsA, but its grains are oblong and the 
colour is light green. Munj is cooked 
along^ with rice, and eaten with butter. 
This is what they call Kiohri, and it is the 
dish on which one breakfasts daily .” — Ibn 
Patuta, iii. 131. 

1557. “The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and com, and xnimgo, which is a cer- 
tain species of seed that they feed horses 
’vnih^^^—Albuquerquef Hak. Soc. ii. 132. 


1563. 

‘ * Servant - maid, — That girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks me for 
mnngo, and says that in her country they 
give it them to eat, husked and boileo. 
Shall I give it her ? 

“ Orta . — Give it her since she vrishes it; 
but bread and a b<uled chicken would be 
better ! For she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice.”— 
Oarcia, f. 145. 

Moonga, Mooga, s. Bong, mfiya. 
A kind of wild silk, the lu’oduce of 
Antlicraearmama^ collected and manu- 
factured in Assam. The quotations in 
elucidation of this word may claim 
some peculiar interest. That from 
Piu'chas is a modern illustration of tbo 
legends which reached the Eoman 
Empire in classic times, of the growth 
of silk in the Seric jungles (“'yeZ^era- 
que vt foliis dcpcctnnt totuia Seres ; 
whilst that from llobert Lindsay may 
])ossibly throw light on the statements 
in the Periplus regarding an overland 
im 2 )oi-tation of silk from Thin into 
Gangotic India. 

1626. “. . . . Uoga which is made of 
tlie bark of ;x certaiiie tree .” — PurchaSt Pil- 
grimage ^ 1005. 

c. 1(>7G. “ The kingdom of A sent is one 
of the best countries of all Asia . . . There 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the trees, 
which is s])un by a Creature like our Silk- 
wonns, but rounder, and which lives all the 
year long under the trees. The Silks which 
are made of this Silk glist’n very much, but 
they fret presently.” — Tavernier. E. T. ii. 
187-188. 

1763. “No duties have ever yet been 
paid on Lacks, Mugga-t/oo^jVs, and other 
goods brought from A«sa?H.” — In Van 
Sittartf i. 240. 

c. 1778. “. . . . Silks of a coarse 

quality, called Moonga dutties, are also 
brought from the frontiers of China for the 
Malay trade.” — Hon. M. Lindsay, in Lives 
of the Ls., iii. 174. 

Moonshee, S. Arab, munsld, but 
written in Hind, munshl. The verb 
inaha, of which the Ar. word is the 
participle, means ‘ to educate ’ a youth, 
as well as ‘to compose’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘ a secretary’’, a reader, 
an interpreter ; a writer.’ It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans specific 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and 
TJrda, though the application to a 
native amanuensis in those tongues ia 
also common. 

The word probably became tolerably 
familiar in Europe through a book of 
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instractLon in Persian bearing tbe 1 
name (viz. ** The Persian Mmnmee^ hy . 
F. Gladwyn'^ 1st etU s.a., but pub- 
lished in Calcutta about 1790^1800). 

1777, “Moonslii. A writer or secre- 
tary .” — Halhedy Code^ 17. 

1785. “Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your service a Miinshy, 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received.” — 
Tippoo^s Letters^ 07. 

„ “A lasting friendship was formed 
between the pu]ul and his Moonahee. . . . 
The Moonshee, who had l>ecome wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
liim, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to £1000, on the 
plea that the latter (i.r.. Shore) had saved 
little.” — Mem. of Lord Tciyu mouthy i. 32-33. 

1814. “They presented me with an 
address they had just composed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persian 
by the Durbar mmiBee.” — P'orhen^ Or. illm., 
iii. 36.5. 

1817. ‘ ‘ Its authenticity was fully proved 
by ... . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.” — Mill^ Hist. v. 127. 

1828. “. . . . the great Moonshi of 

State himself had applied the whole of his 
genius to selecting such flowers of language 
as would not fail to diffuse joy, when ex- 
hibited in those dark and dank regions of 
the north.” —Hirylyi Baha in Emjiandi i. 39. 

1867. “When the Mirza grew up, he 
fell among English, and ended by caiTying 
his rupees as a Moonshee, or a language- 
master, to that infid(d i)eoide .” — Bdert 
Writinys of Viscoimt JStmnyfordj i. 265. 

Moonsiff, s. Hind, from Ar.mmw?/. 

* one who does justice’ a 

judge. In British India it is the title 
of a native civil judge of the lowest 
grade. This office was first established 
in 1793. 

^ 1812. “ . . . . mnnsifs, or native jus- 

tices.”— Report, iJ. 32. 

Moor, Moorman, R. (and adj. Moor- 
ish). A Mahommedan ; and so, from 
the habitual use of the term (J/owroJ, 
by the Portuguese in India, paiti- 
cularly a Mahommedan inhabitant of 
India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 
generally, the Mahommedans were 
hnown as Saracens, Tliis is the word 
always used by J oinville, and by Marco 
Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentions the 
fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 

At a later day, when the fear of the 
Ottoman had made itself felt in Eu- 
wpe, the word Turk was that which 
identified itself with the Moslem, and 


thus we have in the Collect for Good 
Friday, — “ Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” 

But to the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
whose contact was with the Musul- 
mans of Mauritania, who had passed 
over and conquered the Peninsula, all 
Mahomme<lans were Moors. So the 
Mahommedans whom the Portuguese 
met with on their voyages to India, 
on what coast soever, were alike styled 
Mouros ; and from the Portuguese the 
use of this teim, as synonymous with 
Mahommedan, passed to Hollanders 
and Englishmen. 

The word then, as used by the Por- 
tuguese discoverers, referred to reli- 
gion, and implied no nationality. It 
is plain indeed from many passages 
that the Moors of Calicait and Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
centuiy people of mixt race, just as 
the Moplas (q.v.) arc now. The 
Arab, or Arabo- African occ-u])ants of 
Mozambique and Melinda, tlio »Su- 
mfilis of !Magodoxo, tbo Arabs and 
I’ersians of Kalhslt jind Ormuz, th(> 
Boras of Guz(U'at, ar*o all Mouros 
to the I’ortugueso writers, though the 
more intelligent among tlu'.se are quite 
conscious of the im]>ro]>rietv of the 
term. The M oors ( )f the Malabar coast 
were middloiTion, who had adopted a 
profession of Islam for their own con- 
venience, and in order to minister for 
their own profit to the constant traffic 
of merchants from Ormuz and th(i 
Arabian ports. Similar inti nonces still 
affect the boatmen of the same coast, 
among whom it has become a soii; of 
custom in certain families, "that dif- 
ferent nnnnbers should ])rofess re- 
spectively Mahommodanism, Hindu- 
ism, and Christianity. 

The use of thi^ word Mo(>r for Ma- 
hommedan died out pretty well among 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the beginning of this 
century, or even earlier, but probablj^ 
hold its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst the 
, adjective Moorish will bo found in our 
I quotations nearly as late as 1840. In 
Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
’ Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
I Musulnian is still in common use. 

Indeed the word is still employed by 
, the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 
L certain class of these, 
i 1498. “ . . . . the Moors never came tu 
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the houHe when thiw tradini^ went on, and 
wo )>ecaine aware that they wisheil ns ill, 
in 80 much that wlieii ajiy ns went ashore, 
in order to annoy us they would K]>it on the 
},^round, and say ‘Portuf^al, rortu^nil.' ‘ — 
JUttcirtt de Y. djt. ( 1. 7o. 

14118. “ For you must know, {gentlemen, 

that from the moiiMUit you ]»ut intojK'it 
henj (Caleeut) you ciiused clisturhancr <if 
mind to tin; Moors of this city, wiio are. 
numenais and veiy povNerful in th** coun- 
try.”- fVu'jro, llak. Soe. IhlJ. 

Him. “ We reached a \ cry larj^e inland 
called Sumatia. where ])e|»jH;r jjfi'ows in eon- 

Hiderahle quantitie-^ '^Phe (’hic-f is a 

Moor, hut speaking' a diffe?-e?it lan.:.rna.:^e.” 
-- Sfinin ,S7c/c/eo, in Imlin in Hit A T. i'ait. 

ir»0.“i. “Ad) “8 zu^-no vene in A'enetia 
insicune cm Siei* Alvixe dc* lloni un sclav | 
xnoro (‘1 cpial portorono i spap^noli da la. in- 
Hula sj»a;.;niola. ” — MS. in Mnmtt ('trim at I 
V'eniee. j 

Hen' the l.ei in Moor is ajjplied to a native ! 
of Hi spa.niola ! ' 

l.’ll.'l. “I lane (Malaeeani) rev Maurus 
^mhernahat." - J'Jnnniurli.s Jlftfin 1. 

“Ami for the hatrcMl in which 
tlu'y hold them, and f(»r their a)>h(n-r<‘m^e of 
the* name of Fratiiinc, thi'y call in n'i»i’oach 
the*, (.dii'istians <»f our i)ajts of the world 
Frangues, just as ue improperly call thtm 
again Moors.” liarro.'i, J\h iv. 1(5. 

0 . l.odO. “When we lay at lAiquien, w«^ did 
see (iertain Moores, wlio knew so little of 
tln*ii‘ sec;t(^ tliat l.liey cunild s:jy nothing c'lse 
hut th.'it Malmmet was ji Moore, my fatlu'r 
was a Moore, and 1 am a Moore.”- - 
o/ l/tr l*i‘criiir* of doiui into Knglisli 

by If. l]’///r.s', in llak. ii. .Y(7. 


PuM. “Their Crew were all Moors (by 
which Word hereafter must l^e me4int those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparell’d all in 
white.” — Fr/fr/\ 24. 

,, “ I’liev are a Shame to our Sailors, 

whc» can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impre- 
c-ations ; and the.sc' Moormen, cm the 
contrary, nevcu' set their Hands to any 
Tialumr, but that they sing a Psalm or 
iV.'iyer, and*conclude at evc'.ry joint Apjdi- 
c-atioii to it, ‘ Allah, Allah,’ invoking the 
Name of Ood.” — Ih. .5.'l-.o(i. 

KiSo. “ We ])utt out a ])eece. of a Ped 
Ancdcint to a]>i>ear like a Moor's Vessel: 
not judging it .safe! to he known to ])e Eng- 
lish ; < Kirnationhavinglatcdygottan ill name 
hy abusing ye Inhabitants of these Islands: 
hut no boat would come ueer us . . . . ” (in 
the Maldives). — 7/c'c///c'.s‘, Alarch t). 

Kiss. “Lascars, who are Moors of 
India.” — l)n ni /tier, ii. 07. 

K islh ‘ ‘ 4'h< ‘ 1 dace where they went ashore 
was a Town of the Moors : Which n.ame our 
Soamc'D give to all thc' Subjects of the great 
Mogul, but esjM'cially his MahomrUtn Sub- 
jects ; calling the bkd.'iters, Uentous or 
llashlxiots.” — i. 507. 

17.52. “ His suc'ce.ssor Mr. (lodeheu 

.... even permitted him (J)upleix) to 
continue the exhibition of those marks of 
Moorish dignity, which both Mur/.afa-jiiig 
and S;dl;iba.d-jing h.ad ])ermitted him tc* 
display.” Onuc, i. 307. 

1757 . In l\('s, writing in this year, we 
I constantly find the tei ins Moormen and 
I Moorish, applied to the forc'cs against 
wliicd) (’li\(' and 5V'atson were acting on 
the Hoogly. 


].5b3, “And its to uhiit you .sity of 
ljudo\ic-o Nhirtoniiino, 1 have si»okeu botli 
here jind in I'orttigid, with pt'o]de who 
knew him ht‘r<' in Indiii, iind they told me 
tliiit he went iibout here in the g:irb of ;i 
Moor, iind thiit he came back Jimong us 
doing pemmee for his sins; and th;it the*. I 
man ne\er went fui'tlter thiin Calec-ut and 
(5>chin, nor indeed did we iit tluit time 
navigiib' tltose h'.'i.s th;tt u e now na\ igjite.” 
-—(torria, f. 30. 

1501). “. . . . alway.s ulit'rt'as 1 have 

H|Md\C'n of Centiles is to be iimh'r.stood 1 
Idcdaters, ami wliereas 1 s]u‘ak of Moores, [ 
I ineiin Maliouicls sc'cte.’ - ( 'ue.so/’ /'Vfr/er/Af 
in y/(c/i7. ii. 3.50. | 

1010. “Tlje King was fled for feare <d | 

the King of Alakasar, who .... woidd < 
force the King to turne Moorc, foi- he is a I 
dentile,”-^ J/o/O /on, in iherr/nov, i. 230. ! 

1011. “Les Moresdu pity faisoiet eonrir 1 
le brnic^t, c]ne les iiotres avoient cste hattus." I 
— Wtff/lict, H. iUa India, iii. 0. 


1703. “ l'’rom thevse origins, time hiis 

fornit'd in Indiii ii mighty Hiitionof near ten 
millions of Alidiomedans, whom Kiiro])oans 
call Moors.” — Onne, ed., 1S03, i. 24. 

1770 . “ Pefore tlu' iMn'oju^ans donhh'd 

the. of (Jood Hope', the MoorS, who 

wmre the only maritiim' peojdc' of Indiit, 
Sidled from Surat and lleiigiil to Alalacca.” 

~ Jidtiind {tr. 1777). i. 210. 

17SI. “Air. Hieky thinks it a Dntyin- 
c-umhent on him to inform his friends in 
]>artic‘ular, ami tlu' Public: in Ceiieral, thiit 
an attem})t Avas made' to vYssassinate him 
liist 'riiursday .\rorning betw'e.en the Hour- 
«»f One and two oX'lock, by two armed Ihi- 
I'opeiins aided iind as'>istcMl by a Moor- 
man. . .” — Jlirlit/'.'i IJniijid Ckf'.cY/c , April 7th. 

1784. “ Lieutemuits Speediman ami 

Kutledgc' .... were bonncl, eireumeised, 
and clothed in Moorish gininents.”- In 
S(to)i-Kt(rr, i. 1.5, 

1807. “ The rest of the iiiliahitants, w])o 

are Moors, ;uid the ricdier (Jentoos, art' 
dn*ssed in Viirious degrees and fashituis. — “ 
Ld. Miido in Jndin, 17. 


e. K1(J.5. “11 y cui a de Mores etde ( Jenti^s 

Kaspoutes. de jiris des Kaspcmtc's pai-ee 
que je savtu's qu'ils sc'rvent iiiieux qiie 
les Mores ipii sent Siqn'rbes, and ne 
veuh'ut piis t|u‘on se plaigiu* d'eux, «{uel<iue 
Kotise cm (luehiue troinperie cpdils fa,s.seiit.” 
— Thin not, v. 217. 


1820. “J told my Moorman, as thev 
Cidl tilt' Alussulmaiis here, just noAV to a>k 
the drum-majtu- when the' mail for the Prtcd- 
n-nn (?) Ava't to he made up.”--7l/('/a. ('/ 

, Monntnin, 2nd etl. 80. 
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1830. ‘‘As I came out of the jjate T met | 
some younj,^ Moorish dandies on h(»rseback ; j 
one of them was evidently a ‘ eraek-rider,’ 
and beia^an to show off ." — LttUrs from ; 
Madras, j). 2JK). 

Moora, S. Sea Hind, min'd, iVoni | 
Port, amara, Ital. mani] a taek {Roc- | 
bud'), 

Moorah, S. A nionsnvc* nsed in the 
sale of paddy at lionibay and in (In- ' 
zerat. The trno fonn of this word is 
doubtful. kVoiu !Moleswoi tli’s Mahr. 
Diet, it would seem that luudd and 
'ifuidf' are 2 )ro])erly eas(‘s of rita'-straw 
bound together to contain certain 
quail titi(‘s of grain, lln^ former larg(‘r 
and the latter smaller. TTeue<‘ it would 
be a vague and locally varying mea- 
sure. Ihit tlieri' is also a land measiiri^ 
of the same nam(‘. S('e II V/so//, s.v. 
Mfidi. 

irial. “ ( At liaraiiii) the Muro of h<(fr<- 
contains 3 candis, which (butee) is lice in 
the liusk, and after it is strij't it amounts 
to a candy and a half, and something more." 
— A. R'lntcK, 30. 

1S13. “ Batty !Mi!asurc. 

-) -) -:f. ■>1. 

2.“> l»arahs make 1 moorah. ' 

4 candies ,, 1 moorah. 

' Kqual 111 M.:: Ihs. IJ <»/. Iiolis.” 

MUhurn, 2nd ed. 1 1:?. 

Moorpunky, S. Porr. of Albr- 
'pankhi, ‘ pcaicock-tailed ; ^ the name 
given to certain state idiaisure-lmats 
on the Gang(dl(; rivers, now only 
(if at all) surviving at Murshidrihad. 
They ai-e a good detil like the Bur- 
mese ‘war-boats;’ se,e cut in Missivu 
lo Ar(( (Major Phayre’s), ]>. 4. 

1780. “Another ho .at . . . . \ery cu- 
riously con^tructe(l, the Moor-punky: these 
are very long and nanow, sometimes ex- 
tending to upwards of 100 feet in leiigUi, 
and not more, th.an S feet in breailth ; they 
are ahvays paddled, sometimes by 40 men, 
and are steered ])y a large ] Kiddle from tin! 
stern, which rises in the- sliapeof a peacock, 
a snake, or some otiier animal." — y/ef///r.v, 
40. 

Moors, The, S. The Hindustani 
languagii was in tho last century com- 
monly thus styled. The idiom is a 
curious old English one for the deno- 
mination of a language, of which 
‘broad Scots’ is perlnijis a ty]) 0 , and 
which we find (ixcmplitied hi ‘Mala- 
bars’ for Tamil, whilst we have also 
met with Reiujals for Ben’gfill, with In- 
dosfauH for Urdu, and with Turks for 
Turkish. The t(?nn J/oors is probably 


now entirely obsolete, but down to- 
1830, at least, some old oilicors of tho 
Iloyal ai*iiiyand sonu' old Afadras civU 
bans would occasionally ust' the term 
as synonymous with what tlu' former 
would also call ‘the black language.’ 

^ The following is a transcript of tlio 
title-page of lladh'yV (Jrammar, tho 
earliest English (.h-ammav of Hin- 
dustani :* 

“(Jrammatical Kcm.-irks 1 on the 1 Brac- 
tical and A'ulgar Dialect I Of the j Indostan 
iianguap' | commonly called Moors | with 
a Ah)cal)ul:iry | Ihiglisli and Moors, ‘rbe 
; Spelling accoi-diiig to | TIm‘ Bersian Or- 
thograi»hy j Wherein are 1 IhdVrenei^s 1 h'- 
I tw’een Wor<ls resenihling each other in 1 
Sound and different in Signitieations | witli 
j Bite-nil Translations and Bxjila nations oi 
I tlu‘ ( ‘om- j poundi'd Woi'd.^ and (hi'cnni- 
loeutory Expressions | f’or the more easy 
j attaining the Idiom of the Banguage | The 
1 whole calculated foi- 
I 4'ho (lommoii Braetice in I'xMigrd, 

“ Si »|iiiil ii<>\ isti rn'liiis 

C'aiuliilus iiu]«Mti ; .si umi iiis iilfii' iiu'euin." 

I’y Oapt. Okoihik 1 !ai) 1 .k'». 

London : 

J’rinti'd for 'T. Oa.dell in the Strjiiid. 

' MDl'Cl.WII." 

ra])tain Hadh'v's ort h()gra])hy 
on a. dchxstahlo systi'iii. !I(‘ writes 
rbookcrau, chookerte, for c/iokrd, chokrt 
(‘hoy, girl’); </olrliiinir/f bn- ddf-dihi/ 
(‘cinnamon’) Ac. His ('tymological 
! id<nis also are loose'. 'Thus ho give* 

I ‘ shrimps ’— r‘/////e//o‘ee 'iin(frltci\ ‘ llsli 
Avith h'gs <)]’ cla-ws,’ as if tlie^ Avoj el Avas 
from clKOifi (I’esrs.), ‘ u look or ehiAV.’ 
Rffj/ifor, ‘a halte'i*,’ e)r as he^ Avrites. 
Ixvmi-donrc, he' eh -rives frenu dur, ' dis- 
tance ’ instc.ael of dor, ‘ a reqa*.’ lb' 
has ne> kimAvh'elge' of tlie; iustrume'utal 
case> AA'itb t(a*miiial cc, anel he* eloevs imt 
se'cem te) be' aAvare> that, hdio and iton 
{Innu anel (oom, ;is lie; A\’rite‘s) aie* in 
re;alityy>/cree?.s (‘ AVe' ’ anel ‘ yeai '). Tin' 
grjimmar is alteege'Diea* of a veqy ]n i- 
mitiA'ei ami te-ntative' e*harae-f or, ;inel far 
l)cbind that of lbe> 11. ( Alissionarie's, 
dated 1778, Avhicli is redVrrod te> .s. 
Hindustani. Mh; liavet md .^e-en that 

of Schulz (ITbi) memtiejiieil under tho 
1 same. 

I 17 r> 2 . “ Tlie- reiitine*! was sitti/jg at the.' 

I te»p of tlie^ gate*, singijig a Moorish .^ong. - 
j Orni<\ eel. JHO.'k i. 272. 

i 17<)7. “ In onler to ti'juis.'ict Ba.'>ine-s of 

I 1 |"'VI'VI-I, iii 'Mfioiis ill Iii-^ iiri'liiff tliJit 

I a small j.aiiii.hl' f Ixi'l I-'*''" I.v .Mr. ei. oigi; 

i Hogle* ill 1770 , w'lnrli h<- lnun.l 1 i> In- tin- miailMli'il 
! miinryo (»r liis own giainimitif il .‘^(•ll^nll•. ^ 'I'hi-i 
' was (MKM'latmg in Hcnga! “.it ias c'\iifn,-i-.” 
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any kind in this Countrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the Inhabitants (exoepit in mat Towns) 
speak English. The original Language, of 
this Countrey, h)r at least the earliest we 

know of) is the Eengala or Gentoo 

But the politest Langiiage is the Moors or 

Mussulmans and Persian The only 

Language that I know anything of is the 
Bengala, and that 1 do hot speak j»erfectly, 
for you may renienil)er that I had a very 
poor knack at learning Languages.” — MS, 
Letter of J ante* Rev mil, March 10. 

1783. “ Moors, by not being UTitten, 
bars all close application.” — Letter in L. of 
^olehrooke, 13. 

„ “ The language called ‘ Moors ’ has 

a written ^iharacter (iitfering both from the 
•Sanskrit and Bengalee cnaractei-, it is 
called JVh//jYr, wliich means ‘writing.’” — 
Letter in Mem. of lA, TeUjnmouth, i. 104. 

1784. 

“Wild iierrorpiets first silence broke, 
Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never s]>olvC, 

And she ])egan Ikt Moors of late.” 

Rlam If Plain, a Ballad by Sir W. 

Jones, in Works, ii. 504. 

1788. “ Wants Emploinnent. A young 

man who has been some years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
Renffallies, Moors, I’ortugucse .... ” — In 
Seton-Karr, i. 280. 

178i). “. . . . Sometimes slept half 

an hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or 
talked Persian or Moors till sunset, when I 
went to parade. "--Letter of Sir T. Munro, 
i. 70. 

1802. “All business is transiictcd in a 
barbarous mixture of Moors, Mahratta, and 
Gentoo .” — Sir 2\ Mnnro, in Life, i. 333. 

1804. “ She had a Moorish woman in- 
terpreter, ami as 1 heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish language 
..... I must consider the conversation of 
the first authority.” — WcUuKjton, iii. 2‘JO. 

,, “ The Stranper^s Guide to the 

Hindoostanic, or Grand Popular Lffiajuaijc 
if India, improiierlif railed Moorish; 6y J. 
Borthwick Gilchrist : Calrutta.^" 

Moorum, s. A woi’d used in "West- 
om India for gravel, A'c., esi)ecially as 
used in road-metal. The word ai)])ears 
to bo Mabratti. Molesworth. gives 
“ murilm, a fissile kind of stone, pro- 
bably decayed Trap.” 

Mootsuddy, S. A native accoun- 
tant. H. mutasaddl from Ar. muta- 
*addi. 

1083. “Cossadass ye chief Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and ye Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand.” — 
Hedges, Jan. G. 

1785. “This representation has caused 
us the utmost surprise. Whenever the 
Mutsuddies belonging to your department 


cease to yield you proper obedience, you 
must give them a severe flogging. 

Letters, p. 2. 

1785. “ Old age has certainly made 

havock on your understanding, otheiwise 
you would have known that the Mutusud- 
dies here are not the ])roj>er i)er8ons to 
determine the market prices there.” — Do, 

p. 118. 

Moplah, 8. Malayulam, mUppila, 
The usual application of this word is 
to the indigenous Mahommedaiis of 
Malabar ; but it is also applied to the 
indigenous (so called) Syrian Chris- 
tians of Cochin and Travancore. In 
Morton’s Life of Leyden the word in 
the latter application is curiously mis- 
printed as madilla. 

The derivation of the word is very 
obscure. Wilson gives 'jud-pHla, 
‘mother’s son,’ “as sjirung from tho 
intercourse of foreign (‘oloiiists, who 
were pei’sons unknown, with Malabar 
women.” Nelson, as quoted below, 
intei^prets the word lls ‘ bridegroom ’ 
(it should however rather he ‘ son-in- 
law ’) * Lr. Badger again, in a note 
on Varthema, suggests that it is from 
the Arabic verb fidaht, and means 
‘ a cultivator ’ (compare the fellah of 
Eg>'P^)> whilst Mr. C. P. Brown ex- 
presses his conviction that it was a 
Tamil mis))ronunciation of tho Arabic, 
niiCahhar, ‘ from over the water.’ No 
one of those greatly commends itself. 

151G. “ In all tliis country of Malabar 
there are a great (juantity of Mo(»rs, who 
are of the Bame language and colour as the 

Gentiles of th«^ country They call 

these Moors Mapulers ; they carry on 
nearly all the traile of the Bea})orts.” — Bar- 
bosa, 146. 

1767. “ Ali Raja, the Chief of Caiuinore, 

who was a Muhammadan, and of the trilw; 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the success ami 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief." — //. 
of Hydar, p. 184. 

1782. “ . . . . les Maplets rec^'urent les 
couturaes et les sipieretitions des Gentils, 
sous I’empire des (juels ils vivt)ient. C'est 
l>our se conf onner aux usages des Malabars, 
<|ue les enfans des Maplets n’h(!!ritent i)oiiit 
ae leurs phres, mais des freres de leui*s 
meres.” — Sonnerai, i. 103. 

1787. 

“Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam'd. 

And monsters that your sword has 
maim’d.” 

Life and Lettei'S of J. Bitsou, 183;», 
i. 114. 


“ The husband of the existing Prineess of IVin- 

jore is habitually styled by the natives “ 
flitT/uV; (“il Signor Genero ’V, as the soiz-in-law «»• 
the late Raja. 
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ISQO. “ We are not in the most thriiring 
conmtion in this country. Polegars, nairs, 
and moplas in arms all sides of m ,** — 
Wdlin^n^ i. 43. 

1813. ** At one time the Xoplahs created 
great commotion in Travancore, and to- 
wa^ the end of the 17th century massa- 
cred the chief of Anjengo, and all the 
English gentlemen belonging to the settle- 
ment, when on a public visit to the Queen 
of Attinga.”— i^or6cs, (h\ Mem.y i. 402. 

1868. “I may add in concluding my 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometans 
pUlei»^ or bridegrooms (Moplahs).*'— 
son'i Madura, Pt. ii. 55. 

Hora, s. Hind, laorha, A stool 
(tabouret ) ; a footstool. In common 
colloquial use. 

Morchal, S. A fan, or a fly- whisk, 
made of peacock’s feathers. Hind. 
/norch'hal. 

1673. “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady Tree, at night 
they come in Troojjs, armed with a great 
Pole, a Hirohal or Peacock’s Tail, and a 
Wallet.”— 95. 

1690. (The heat) “ makes us Employ our 
Peons in Fanning of us with Murchals 
made of Peacock’s Feathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and when we take our Repose.” — 
Ovington, 335. 

Mort-de-chien, s. A name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of last century, and the former 
nrevalence of which has tended pro- 
bably to the extraordinary and baseless 
notion that epidemic cholera never 
existed in India till the governorship 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The word 
in this form is really a corruption of 
the Portuguese mordexim, shaped by 
a fanciful French etymology. The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti rno^cht, mod- 
Bhl, or modwaahl, ‘ cholera,’ from a 
h^hr. verb modrien, ‘ to break up, to 
sink’ (as under infirmities, in fact ‘ to 
collapse ’). 

The Guzarati appear to be mdrcM 
or mofOAihl, 

Correa’s description is so striking 
that we give it almost at length : 

, “This winter (see Winter) they 

nad in Goa a mortal distemper which the 
natives call xnoxzy , and attacking persons of 
from the smidleet infant at 
preaet to the old man of fourscore, 
wet ^o domestic animals and fowls, so 
jwt it affected every living thing, male and 
And this malady attacked people 
'vithout any cause that could be assigned, 


falhng upon sick and sound alike, on the 
fat and the lean ; and nothing in the world 
was a safeguard against it. And this ma- 
lady attacked the stomach, caused as some 
exi>ert8 affirmed by chill ; though later it was 
maintamed that no cause whatever could be 
discovered. The malady was so i 3 owerf ul and 
so evil that it immediately produced the 
symptoms of strong poison ; e.g., vomiting, 
constant desire for water, with drying of 
the stomach; and cramps that contracted 
the hams and the soles of the feet, witli 
such pains that the patient seemed dead, 
with the eyes broken and the nails of fingers 
and toes black and crumpled. And for this 
malady our physicians never found any 
cure ; and the patient was carried off in 
one day, or at the most in a day and 
night ; insomuch that not ten in a hundred 
recovered, and those who did recover were 
such as were healed in haste mth medicines 
of little importance known to the natives. 
So great w^as the mortality this season that 
the bells were tolling all day .... inso- 
much that the governor forbade the tolling 
of the church bells, not to frighten the 
people .... and when a man died in the 
hospital of this malady of morezy the 
Governor ordered all the experts to come 
together and open the body. But they 
found nothing wrong except that the paunch 
was shrunk up like a hen’s dzzard, and 
wrinkled like a piece of scorched leather. . .” 
— Correa, iv. 288-289. 


1563. 

“ Page.— Don Jeronymo sends to beg that 
you will go and visit his brother imme- 
diately, for,^ though this is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
and he will be very thankful that you come 
at once. 

“ Orta. — What is the matter with tl)C 
patient, and how long has he been ill ? 

“ Page.— Pie has got morzi; and he has 
been ill two hours. 

“ Orta. — I will follow you. 

“ Ruano. — Is this the aiseasethat kills so 
quickly, and that few recover from ? 
Tell me how it is called by our people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

“ Orta. — Our name for the disease is 
Collerica passio ; and the Indians call it 
morxi ; whence again by corruption wo call 

it mordezi It is sharj>er here than 

in our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And T 
have seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more than ten hours. The most 
that it lasts is four days ; but as there is no 
rule without an exception, I once saw a 
man with great constancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days continually throwing up* 
. . . bile, and died at last. Let us go and see 
this sick man; and as for the 8)rmi:)tom8 
you will yourself see what a thing it is.” — 
Cktrda, tf. 74v, 75. 

1578. “ There is another thing which is 
useless called by them canarin, which the 


* Curginom ” (?). 
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Oanarin Braliman physicimiB usually employ 
for the coUerkajpcutw sickness, which they 
otll mo^ ; which sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or less. ” — Acosta^ 
Ti'€LetadOt 27. 

1598. “ There reigneth a sicknesse called 
Xordexijn which st^leth uppon men, and 
handleth them in such sorte, that it wea- 
keneth a man, and maketh him cast out all 
that he hath in his bodie, and many times 
his life withall.” — Linschoten^ 67. 

1599. “The disease which in India is 
called Hordioin. This is a species of Colic, 
which comes on in those countries with such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is a 
herb proper for the cure, which bears the 
same name of mordescin.*’— CaW-etti, 227. 

1002. “ 111 those islets (off Aracan) they 

found bad and brackish water, and certain 
beans like ours both green arid dry, of which 
they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordezim, 
which ought to be 7/iorjrw, and which the 
Arabs call m<iluLiza^ which is what Rasis 
calls sahida^ a disease which kills in 24 
hours. Its action is immediately to pro- 
duce a sunken and slender pulse, with cold 
sweat, great inward fire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lajwed {derrihada) that the imtient seems 
like a dead man.” — Couto, Dec. IV., liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

c. 1610. “ II regne entre eux vne autre 
maladie qui vient a I’improviste, ils la nom- 
mentMordesin, et vient auec grande douleur 
<ieB testes, et vomissement, et Client fort, 
et le plus sou vent en meurent.” — Pyrard 
dc Laval f ii. 19. 

1631. “Pulvis ejus (Calumbac) ad 
scrui>. uniu^ondus sumptus cholerae prod- 
est, quam Mordezi incolae vocant.” — Jac. 
Bontii, lib. iv. p. 43. 

1638. “. . . . celles qui y regnent le 
plus, sont celles qu’ils apiiellent Mordezin, 
qui tue subitement.”— 265. 

1648. See also the (questionable) Voy^ 
eyes Fameux du Skur Victor le Blanc, 76. 

c. 1665. “ Les Portugais ap^llent Mor- 
deohin les quatre sortes de Omiques qu'on 
souffre dans les Indes ou elles sont fre- 
quentes .... ceux qui ont la quatri^me 
soufrent les trois maux ensemble, k savoir le 
vomissement, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
douleurs, et je crois que cette demiere est 
le Colera-Morbus.*’-~Tk«>enot, v. 324. 

1673. “ They ^ply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Idorwheen, called so by 
the PortugaJs, being a Vomiting with 
•Looseness. —i'Vyfr, 114. 

1690. “ The Mordeohine is another Dis- 

-ease .... which is a violent Vomiting 
and Looseness.” — Ovington, 360. 

c. 1690. Bumphius, speaking of the 
Jaek-fruit (q, v. ) : “Non nisi vacuo stomacho 


edendus est, alias enim .... plerumqu 
oritur Paasio Cholerka, Portugallis Xordas 
dicta.” — Herb. Amh., i. 106. 

1702. “Cette mnde indigestion qu’o 
appelle aux Indes Xordeeidn, et nu 
guelques uns de nos Francais ont appelle 
Mort-de OAenP—Lettrea Edif. xi. 156. 

Bluteau (s.v.) says Mordexim i 
properly a failure of digestion whid 
18 very perilous in those parties, un 
less the native remedy be used. Thi; 
is to apply a thin iron, like a spit, am 
heated, under the heel, till the patien 
screams with pain, and then to slaj 
the same part with the sole of t 
shoe, &c. 

1705. ‘ ‘ Ce mal s’appelle mort-de*ohien. ’ 
— LuilUer, 113. 

The following is an example of lite- 
ral translation, as far as wo know, 
unique : 

1716. “The extraordinary distemperj- 
of this country (I. of Bourbon) are the 
Cholick, and what they call the Dog's Disease, 
which is cured by burning the heel of the 
patient with a hot iron.” — Acet. of the I, ol 
Bourbon, in La Itoque's Voyage to Arabia 
the Happy, etc., E. T., London, 1726, p. 
155. 

1727. “. ... the Mordezin (which 
seizes one suddenly with such oppression 
and palpitation that he thinks he is going 
to die on the spot.” — Valentijn, v. (Mala- 
bar) 5. 

c. 1760. “There is likewise known, on 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a most violent 
disorder they call the Aordeohin; which 
seizes the patient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tormina of the intestines, 
that it will often carry him off in 30 hours.” 
— Grose, i. 250. 

1768. “ This disease (cholera morbus) in 
the East Indies, where it is very frequent 
and fatal, is called Mort-^e-chien.” — lAnd, 
Essay on Diseases incidental to Hot Climates, 
248. 

1778. In the Vocabulary of the Portu- 

f uese Gramatica Indostana, we find Mot* 
eohim, as a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word badazmi, i.e., Itad-kai^mi, 
‘dyspepsia’ (p. 99). The most coumion 
modem Hinu. term for cholera is (the 
Arab.) haizah. The latter word is given by 
Garcia De Orta in the form hachaiza^ and 
in the quotation from Couto as sachavza (?). 
Jahangir speaks of one of his nobles as 
dying m the Deccan, of haizah, in a.d. 1615 
(see note to Elliot, vi. 346). ‘ It is, however, 
perhaps not to be assumed that haizah 
always means cholera. Thus Maepherson 
mentions that a violent epidemic, which 
raged in the Camp of Aurangzib at BljSpur 
in 1689, is called so. But in the history of 
KhafI Khan {Elliot, vii. 337) the general 
phrases fd’wn and voaba are used in refer- 
ence to this disease, whilst the description 
is that of bubonic plague. 
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1781. ** Early in the morning of the 2l8t 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-de-ohien.”— (7(4riw, Diseases of 
India, 3rd ed., Kdinb., 1807. 

1782. “Les indigestions appellees clans 

rinde Xort-de*ohien, sont frdquentes. 
Les Castes qui mangent de la viande, 
nourriture trop pesante pour un climat si 
chaud, en sont souvent attaqu^es. . . — 

Bonnemt, i. 205. 

This author writes thus just after having 
desenribed two epidemics of cholera under the 
name of Flux aii/u. He did not apprehend 
that this was in fact the real Mort-de-ohien. 

1783. “ A disease generally called ‘ Mort> 
dO'CMen’at this time (during the defence 
of Onore) raged wth great violence among 
the native inhabitants.” — Forbes, Orient^ 
Memoirs, iv. 122. 

1796. “ Far more dreadful are the con- 
sequences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
couc, called by the Indians sh-ani, mor* 
dexiill, and also Nircomheii. It is occa- 
sioned, as I have said, by the winds blowing 
from the mountains . . . the consequence 
is that malignant and bilious slimy matter 
adheres to the bowels, and occasions violent 
jjains, vomiting, fevers, and stujjefaction ; 
so that persons attacked with the disease 
die very often in a few hours. It some- 
times hapi^ens that 30 or 40 persons die in 
this manner, in one place, in the course of 
the day. ... In the year 1782 this disease 
raged with so much fury that a great many 
persons died of W'—Fra PewUm, Eng. 
Transl., 409-10 (orig. see p. 353). 

As to the names used by Fra Paolino, 
for his Shani or Ciani, we find nothing 
nearer than Tamil and Mai. sanni, ‘con- 
vulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in his Tamil 
Diet, specifies 13 kinds of sanni. Kmnben 
is explained as ‘ a kind of cholera or small- 
pox ’(!); and mr-fc?r/i6cn(‘water-k. ’)as ‘akind 
of cholera or bilious diarrhoea.’) Paolino 
adds ; “ La droga amara costa assai, e non 
si poteva amministrare a tanti miserabili che 
])erivano. Adunque in mancanza di questa 
droga amara noi distillassimo in Twfara, 
o acqua vitedi coco, molto stereo di cavalli ( 1), 
c I’amministrammo agl’ infermi. Tutti 
quelli che prendevano questa guarivano.” 

1808. “ Xdrehee or Xortshee (Guz. ) and 
M6dee (Mah.). A morbid affection in 
which the symptoms are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like sensation in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European synopsists, called by 
the country people in England (?) morti- 
•jeen, and by others mord-du-chien and 
Xaua des cbieneB, as if it had come from 
France.” — R. Drummond, Illustrations, &c. 
A curious notice ; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “ Dr.,” a medical 
man. We suppose for England above should 
be read India, 

, The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : 


1812. “General M * * * * * was taken very 
ill three or four days ago ; a kind of fit — 
mort de ohien — the doctor said, brought on 
by eating too many radishes.”— 
Familiar Correspondence betioeen Residents 
in India, &c., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. “Mort dechien is nothing more 
than the highest degree of Cholera Morbus.” 
—Johnson, Infl. of Tivpical Climate, 405. 

These quotations show that cholera, 
whether as sporadic disease or as epi- 
demic, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu- 
guese expeditions to the East wo find 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
this terrible scourge, though no pre- 
cise name be given in the narratives. 
Thus we read in the Life of Giovanni 
da Empoli, an adventurous young Flo- 
rentine who served with the Portu- 
guese, that, arriving in China in 1517, 
the ships’ crews were attacked by a 
pessima medatia di frusso (virulent 
flux) of such kind that there died 
thereof about 70 men, and among 
these Giovanni himself, and two other 
Florentines ( FiiYa, in Archiino Storico 
Italiwno, 33). Correa says that, in 
1503, 20,000 men died of a like disease 
in the army of the Zainorin. We have 
given above Correa’s description of tho 
tenible Goa pest of 1543, which was 
most evidently cholera. Madras ac- 
counts, according to Maepherson, first 
mention the disease at Arcot in 1756, 
and there are frequent notices of it in 
that neighbourhood between 1763 and 
1787. The Hon. R. Lindsay speaks of 
itasragingatSylhetin 1781, after carry- 
ing off a number of the inhabitants of 
C^cutta (Maepherson). It also raged 
that year at Ganjam, and out of a divi- 
sion of 5000 Bengal troops under Col. 
Pearse, who were on the march through 
that district, 1143 wore in a few days 
sent into hospital, whilst “ death raged 
in the camp with a horror not to be 
described.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is dated Madras, 
Foby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwar Fair, and it is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
pilgrims. The paucity of cases of 
cholera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 
Macnamara to tho way in which facts 
were disguised by the current nomen- 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. But it is a fact that some of 
o a 2 
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the more terrible features of the opide- 
zoic, which are tben ^ken of as quite 
new, had been prominently described 
at Ghoa nearly three centuries before. 

See on this subject an article by Dr. 
J. Macpherson in Quarterly Revieiv, 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cholera by C. Macnamara, 1876. To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relatmn to mordezin and its iden- 
tity with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of those publications. 

Mordezim, or Mordizim, s. Also 
the name of a sea-fish. Bluteau says 
‘ a fish found at the Isle of Quixembo 
on the Coast of Mozambique, very 
like hogaal^t) or river-pikes.’ 

Mosellay, n.p. A site at Shiraz often | 
mentioned by Hafiz as a favouiite spot, 
and near which is his tomb. 

c. 1350. 

“ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy Tensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er tne frowning zealots say ; 

Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Kocnabad ; 

A bower so sweet as MoBiellay.’’ 

MOiiiZi rendered by Sir W, Jones, 

1811, “The stream of Rtiknab^ mur- 
mured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards was the Mosiella and the 
Tomb of Hafiz.”— -TT. Ouseleu’s Tmvcls, i. 
318. 

1813. “ Not a shrub now remains of the 
lx)wer of Hossella, the situation of which 
is now only marked by the ruins of an 
ancient tower .” — Macdonald Kinncir^s Per- 
aittf 62. 

Mosque, s. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this word 
being the Ai’ab. masjid, * a place of 
worahip,’ literally the place of sujvd, 
i.e. ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes (11 in 
Spanish me^piita, (Port, mesyuita ) ; * 
(2) Ital. meschita, moschea; French (old), 
moaquete, mosquee; (3) Eng. mosque. 
Some of the quotations might suggest a 
different course of modification, but 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of masjid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 


* According to Pyrard is the word used 

in the Maidive Islands. It is difficult to suppose 
tlie people would adopt such a word from the 
Portuguese. And prorably the form Imth in east 
and west is to he accounted for by a hard pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic as in Egy^ now ; the older 
and probably tlie most widely diffused. 


misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement of a newspaper story. 
“ Musjeed the Hindoo : Adventure 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Weekly Detroit 
Free PresSy London, July 1, 1882. 

1336. “Corijusque ipsius ^ ^rditissimi 
Pseudo-prophetae ... in civitate quae 
Mecha aicitur . . . pro maximo sanctuario 
conservatur in pulchrA, ipsorum Ecclesid. 
quam Mulioket vulgariter dicunt.”— de 
BoldenseUy in Canisii ThesaUr, ed, BasnagCy 
iv. 

1384. “ Sonvi le mosquette, cioe chiese 

de’ Saraceni .... dentro tutte bianche ed 
intonicate ed ingessate.”— jFVcscoftoWi, 29. 

1.543. “And with the stipulation that 
the 5000 larin tangas which in old times 
were gp*anted, and are deix)8ited for the 
expenses of the mizquitas of Ba 9 aim, are 
to be paid from the said duties as they 
always have been paid, and in regard to 
the said mizqiiitas and the prayers that are 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever.” — Treaty at Baeaim of the Portu- 
guese with KingBador of Canbaya (Bahadur 
Shah of Guzerat) in S. BotdhOy Tomho, 
137. 

1.5.53, “. . . . but destined yet to unfurl 

that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ ... in the Eastern regions of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pag[odeB of 
the heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond the Ganges.” — Banos, I., i. 1. 

1616. “They are very jealous to let 
their women or MoBcheoB be seen.” — Sir T, 
Boe in Purchas, i. 537. 

1634. 

“ Que a de abomina^Sk) mes^uita immuda 

Casa, a Deos dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Mcdaca Conquistada, 1. xii. 43. 

1638. Mandelso unreasonably applies the 
term to all sorts of pagan teu^les, c.g. 

“ Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Benjans have their many KoBqueyB. . . .” 
— Eng. Tr., 2d ed., 1669, p. .52. 

“ The King of Siam is a Pagan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other Religion. 
They have divers MoBqueeB, Monasteries, 
and Chapiiels.” — Id, p. 104. 

c. 1662. “ . . . he did it only for love to 

their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 
wards for as much more St. Peter’s ... to 
the Turks for a HoBqnitO.” — Cowley, Dis- 
course concerning the Govt, of 0. Cromwell. 

1719. “On condition they had a Cowle 
(q.v.) mranted, exempting them from paying 
the Pagoda or aiiBqiieet duty. ’— 
Wheeler, ii. 301. 

1727. “ There are no fine Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some 
Caravanserays and miuoheitB.” — A, Ham.i 
i. 161. 

c. 1760. “The Roman Catholic Churches, 
the Moorish MoboIib, the Gentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the Parsees, are all equally 
unmolested and tolerated.”— G'roBe, i. 44. 
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XofQOitOy s. A gnat is so-called 
in the topics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of mosca^ * a fly ’) and 
probably came into familiar English 
use from the East Indies, though the 
earlier quotations show that it was first 
brought from S. America. A friend 
annotates here : 

“Arctic mosquitoes are worst of all ; and 
the Norfolk ones (in the Broads) beat Cal- 
cutta ! ” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation, who on her 
voyage to India had heard formidable, 
but vague, accounts of this terror of 
the night, that on seeing an elephant 
for the first time she asked : “Will yon 
be what’s called a musqueetae ? ” 

1689. “To this misery was there ad- 
joyned the great affliction, which the Flies 
and Gnats {por parte dos atabOcs e mos- 
quitos), that coming out of the neighbouring 
Woods, bit and stung us in such sort, as 
not one of us but was gore blood.” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xxiii.), in Cogan, p. 29. 

1582. “We were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in the 
Indian tongue is called IHqiiariy and the 
Spanish call them Mussitos.” — Miles 
JphillipSt in Ifak.y iii. 564. 

1584. “ The 29 Day we set Saile from 
Saint lohna, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the Auskitos ; out the 
same night we tooke a Spanish Frigat.” — 
Sir Riclvard Grecnevilds VoyagCy in Hcik. 
iii. 308. 

1616 and 1673. See both Terry and Fryer 
under Ghints. 

1662. “At night there is a kind of 
insect that plagues one mightily ; they are 
called Muscieten,— it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much irritation.” 

68-69. 

1673. “The greatest Pest is the Mos- 
quito, which not only wheals, but domineers 
by its continual Hums .” — Fryer y 189. 

1690. ^ (The Governor) “carries along 
with him a Peon or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away the busie Flies, and trouble- 
wjme MuBketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s Tail .” — Ovingtony 227-8. 

1740. “ ... all the day we were pestered 
with great numbers of muscatos, wnich are 
not much unlike the gnats in Fnglandy but 
more venomous. . . . ” — Anson’s Voyage, 
9th ed., 1756, p. 46. 

« 

“MoBquitoB, sandflies, seek the sheltered 
roof. 

And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail, 

Nor spare the sportive child.” 

Grainger, bk. i. 

18^. “Among rank weeds in deserted 
iSom^y gardens, too, there is a large, 
apeckled, unmusical mosquito, raging and 


importunate and thirsty, which will give a 
new idea in pain to any one that visits its 
haunts. ’’—TWftes on My FivnCier, 27. 

Motnrpha, s. Hind, from Arab. 
Muhtarafa, but according to 0. P. B. 
MuHarifa. A name tewinically ap- 
plied to a number of miscellaneous 
taxes in Madras and Bombay, such as 
were called Sayer (q*v.)» Bengal. 

Moulmein, n.p. This is said to be 
originally a Talaing name Mut-imvoa^ 
lem, syllables which mean (or may be 
made to mean), ‘ one-eye-destroy^ ; ’ 
and to accoimt for which a cock-and- 
bull legend is given (probably invented 
for the purpose).* The Burmese cor- 
rupted the name into Mau-la-myning, 
whence the foreign (probably Malay) 
form Maulmain. The place so called 
is on the opposite side of the estuary 
of the Salwin B. from Martaban (q*v.) 
and has entirely superseded that once 
famous port. Moulmein, a more site, 
was chosen as the head-quarters of the 
Tenasserim provinces, when these be- 
came British in 1826 after the first 
Burmese war. It has lost political 
importance since the aimoxation of 
Pegu, 26 years later, but is a thiiving 
city which numbered, in 1881, 53,107 
innabitants. 


Mount Dely, n.p. See Delly, 
Mount. 


Mouse -deer. The beautiful little 
Mernimnaindica (Gray), found 
in various parts of India, and weigh- 
ing under 6 lbs. , is so called. But the 
name is also applied to several pigmy 
species of the genus Tragulm, found 
in the Malay regions. All belong to 
the family oi' the Musk-deer. 


Muchan, S. II. maeliOniy and Decc. 
manrhCm (Skt. inaiicha). An elevatod 
platform ; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races ; or a 
stage or scaffolding erected to watch 
for a tiger, to guard a field, or whiit 
not. 


c. 1662. “Ah the soil of the country is 
very dami), the jjeople do not live on the 
ground-floor, but on the machan, which is 
the name for a raised ^oov.''—Shihabuddtn 
Tdlish, by Blochmann, in J. A. S. B. xli. 
Ft. i. 84. 


' “ TraditiuiJ says tliat the city was loundea 
. . bv a king with three eyes, having an extm 
re ill Ilia forehead, hut tliat, i.y the machinatioiw 
■a woman, the (lye in Ins forehead was destroyed 
. ."--■Masons Burmahy 2nd ed., p. IS. 
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Muohwa* 8. Mahr. machtod^ a kind 
of boat or barge in use about Bombay. 

MncknE) s. Hind, makhnd, A 
male elephant without tusks or with 
only rudimentary tusks. These latter 
are familar in iE^engal, and still more 
so in Ceylon, where according to 
Sir S. Baker, “not more than one 
in 300 has tusks; they are merely 
provided with short grubbers, project- 
ing generally about 3 inches from the 
upper jaw, and about *2 inches in 
diameter.’* (The Rifle and Hound y in 
Ceylmiy 11.) Sanderson (13 Yam among 
the Wild Beasts of India, 1879), says : 
“On the Continent of India mucJc- 
naSy or elephants horn without tusks, 
are decidedly rare . . . Muclnas 
breed in the herds, and the peculiarity 
is not hereditaiy or transmitted.” ^flds 
author also states that out of 51 male 
elonhants captured by him in Mysore 
and Bengal only 5 were muchias. But 
the definition of a rmhhnd in Bengal 
is that which wo have given, including 
tho^ animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, tho 
‘ short grubbers * of Baker ; and these 
latter can hai'dly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants. This ma 3 ’^ bo 
partly due to a preference in pur- 
chasers.* 

Tho same author derives the terai 
from mukh, * ftice ’ ; but tho reason 
is obscure. Shakespear gives the word 
as also applied to ‘ a cock without 
spurs.’ 

c. 1780. * ‘ An elephant honi with the left 
tooth only is reckoned sacred ; with black 
spots in the mouth unlucky, and not saleable ; 
the mnlma or elephant born without teeth 
is thought the best.” — -Hon. It. Lindsay in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 194. 

MuCOU, Mukuva, n.p. Malayal, 
and Tamil, nmkkuvan (sing.), ‘ a diver,’ 
and mukkuvar (pi.). A name applied 
to tho fishemen of tho western coast 
of the Peninsula near C. Comorin, 
among whom, and among the corre- 
sponding class of Paravars (q.v.) on 
the east coast, F. Xavier’s most noted 
labours in India occuiTed. 

1510. “The fourth class are called 

aeohaa,and these are fishers.” — Vai'thcma, 
1^0 * 


Sir George Yule notes : “ I can dhitiiictlv call 
to imnd 6 muckiias that I had (I may have had 
more) out of SO or 40 elei)hants that passed through 
my ^ds." Tliis would give 15 or 20 per cent, of 
as the stud included females, tlio 
result would rather consist with Mr. Anderson’s 
5 outof 61 males. 


1525, “ And DomJoSo had secret speech 
with a married Christian whose wife and 
children were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom he arranged to gjlve him 
200 pardaos (and that he pve him on the 
spot) to set fire to houses tnat stood round 
the fort. ... So this Christian, called 
I-hiarte Fernandes .... put on a lot of 
old rags and tags, and i^wdered himself 
with ashes, after the fashion oijogn^ . . . 
also defiling his hair with a mixture of oil 
and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
regular jogue, whilst he tied under his rags 
a parcel of gunpowder and pieces of slow- 
match, and so commending himself to God, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the 
fort by night, and, as the day broke, he 
came to certain huts of maenas, which are 
fishermen, and began to b% alms in the 
usual palaver of the jo^es, i.c., prayers for 
their lon^ life and health, and the conquest 
of enemies, and easy deliveries for their 
womenkind, and prosperity for their chil- 
dren, and other grand things .” — Correay ii, 
871. 

1552. Barros has mnouaria, ‘a fisher- 
man’s village.’ 

1600. “Those who gave the best recep- 
tion to the Gospel were the Mactfas ; and, 
as they had no cnurch in which to assemble, 
they did so in the fields and on the shores, 
and with such fervour that the Father 
found himself at times with 5000 or 6000 
souls about him.”— i>ucenu, Vida do P. F* 
Xavier, 117. 

1615. “Edixit ut Macuae omnes, id eat 
yilissima plebecula et jiiscatu vivens, Chris- 
tiana sacra susciperent.”— ./amc, i. 390. 

1626. “The Muohoa or Xeokoe are 
Fishers . . . the men Theeues, the women 
Harlots, with whom they please. . , — 

PurchetSy Pilgrimage, 553. 

1727. “They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Mnekwas, or 
Fishers, who, I think, are a higher tribe 
than the PouHas.'*—A. Ham., i. 310. 

1745. ‘ ‘ The Xaooas, a kind of Malabars, 
who have specially this business, and, as we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all 
that concerns sea-faring.” — Norhert, i. 
227-8. 

1760. “ Fifteen xnasioolas accompanied 
the ships ; th^ took in 170 of the troops, 
besides the Maooas, who are the bli^k 
fellows that row them.”- Orme. ed. 1803, 
iii. 617. 

Muddar, s. Hind. nmdOr. Calotropis 
procera, K. jBrown, lH.O.Asclepiadaceae, 
One of tbe most common and widely 
diffused plants in uncultivated plains 
throughout India. In Sind tbe bark 
fibre IS used for baiters, &c., and ex- 
periment bas shown it to be an excel- 
lent material worth £40 a ton in Eng- 
land, if it could be supplied at tbit 
rate ; but tbe cost of collection has 
stood in tbe way of its utilization. 
Tbe seeds are imb^ded in a silky floss, 
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Tiaed to stuff pillows. This also has 
been the subject of experiment for 
textile use, combined witn cotton, but 
as yet without practical fiiccess. The 
plant abounds with an acrid milky 
juice which the B&jpQts are said to 
employ for infanticide. (JPunJah Plants.) 
The plant is called m in ESjpdtana 
and Smd. See Ak. 

Muddle, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever — perhaps 
too clever — ^little book quoted below, 
lie word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably a misapprehension 
of budlee (q.v. in Suppt.). 

1836-7. ‘ ‘ Besides all these acknowled^d 
and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress.” — Letta^s from Madras^ 38. 

„ “ They always come accompanied 

by their Vakeels, a kind of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappers,— their mudales 
in short ; everybody here has a muddle, 
high or low.” — Ih, 80. 

Muffg, n.p. Beng. Magh. It is im- 
possible to deviate without deterioration 
from Wilson’s definition of this obscure 
name ; “A name commonly applied 
to the natives of Arakan, particularly 
those bordering on Bengal, or residing 
near the sea ; the people of Chittagong.” 
It is besidq the question of its origin 
or proper application, to say, as Wilson 
g^s on to say, on the authority of 
Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, that 
the Arakaneso disclaim the title, and 
restrict it to a class held in contempt, 
^iz., the descendants of Arakanese 
settlers on the frontier of Bengal by 
Bengali mothers. The proper names 
of foreign nations in any language do 
not require the sanction of the nation 
to whom they are applied, and are often 
not recognized by the latter. German 
IS not the German name for the 
Germans, nor Welsh the Welsh name 
for the Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) 
a Hindu word, nor China a Chinese 
word. The origin of the present word 
18 veiy obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note : 

, ** There is good reason to conclude that 
the name is derived from Maga^ the name 
^ the ruling race for many centuries in 
Mag^ha (modern Behar). The Kings of 
were no doubt originally of this 
though this is not distinctly 
icpreased in the histories of Arakan, there 

e several legends of Kings from Benares 


reigning in that country, and one regtuding 
a Brahman who marries a native princess, 
and whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this. alt}\ough Buchanan 
appei^ to reject the theory (see Miyntg. 
Martin^ ii. 18, segg.).” Th^ passage is quoted 
belpw. 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire worshippers, and it seems 
possible that the word may have been 
Pers. magus. 

The Chittagong Muggs long te- 
nished the best class of native cooks in 
Calcutta; hence the meaning of the 
last quotation below. 

1585. “ The Mogen, which be of the King- 
dom of Recon (see Arakan) and Kaine, w 
stronger than the King of Tipara ; so that 
Chatigam or Porto Grande ((}.v.) is often 
under the King of Recon. Fitch^ in 
Hakh ii. 389. 

c. 1590. (In a country adjoining Pegu) 
“ there are mines of ruby and dianumd ana 
gold and silver and copjier and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has war with the tribe of Magh about the 
mines ; also with the tribe of Tii)ara there 
are battles .” — Ain (orig.) i. 388. 

c. 1604. Defeat (f the Magh Rdjd,— 
This short-sighted Kfij.*! .... became 
elated with the extent of his treasures and 
the number of his elephants. . • • . He 
then openly rebelled, and assembling an 
army at Suniirg^nw laid siege to a fort in 
that vicinity .... RjijA Min Singh , . * 
despatched a force. . . These soon brought 
the Magh and all his forces to action 
.... regardless of the number of his boats 
and the strength of his artillery.”— Jndyot- 
idlahf in Elliot ^ vi. 109. 

1638. “Submission of Manek Rjif, the 
Mag Rjijji of Chittagong.”— A 
Lahori in do., vii. 66. 


c. 1665. “ These many years there have 

always been in the Kingdom of Jtakan ov 
Moif (read Mog), some Forttiguejiej and with 
them a great numlier of their Christian 
Slaves, and other Franguis .... 2’hat was 
the refuge of the Run-aways from Goa, 
Ceilan, CocMn, Malague (Malacca), and all 
these other places which the Portugueses 
fonnerly held in the Indies. ” — Bei'nier, 
E. T., p. 53. 

1676. “ In all Bengala this King ((»f 

Arakan) is known by no other name but 
the King of VLogne.''— Tavernier, E. 1., 
i. 8. 


1752.’ “ . . . . That as the time of the 
lugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
h^dnnace to be with them by the end of 
lext month.” — In Long, p. 87. 
c 1810. “In a paper written by Dr. 
jeyden, that gentleman suppewes .... 
hat Magadha is the county of the^ple 
irhom we call Muggi. • • . ThetermMitt^, 
hese people assured me, is never used by 
ither themselves or by the Hindus, except 
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whm speaking the jargon commonly called 
BmdvMUxd by Europeans. . . 
Buckamm, in Eastern India, ii. 18. 

1811. **]IugSf ft dirty and disgusting 
peoide, but strong and skilful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race.”— /Sofryiw, 
iii. 

1866. ** That vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of pourse your cook is a Mug I ” — 
The Dawk Bungalow, 389. 

MtLg|^, 8. Hind, and Mabr. niagar 
and makar, probably from Skt. makara, 
a sea-monster (see under Macareo). 
Tbe destructive broad-snouted cro- 
codile of tbe Ganges and other Indian 
rivers, formerly c£uled Crocodilus hipor- 
catus, now apparently subdivided into 
several sorts or varieties. 

1611. “Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match . . — Haiokins, in 

Purchaa, i. 436. 

The word is here intended for magar- 
mats or -niach, ‘ crtKjodile-fish.’ 

1878. “ The muggur is a gross pleb, and 
his features stamp him low-born. His 
manners are coarse.” — Ph. Rohimon, In Mg 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879. * * En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, but that 
is a misnomer. It is the mugger . . . . 
these muggers kill a good many people, 
and have a playful way of getting under a 
boat, and knocking off the steersman with 
their tails, and then swallowing him after- 
wards. ’’-—PoWoA', SpoH, &c., i. 168. 

1881. “ Alligator leather attains by use 
a beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and the garial, for 
the tanners and leather-dressers of Cawn- 
pore to experiment upon.” — Pioneer' Mail, 
April 2Cth. See under Nuzzur. 

Mugg^abee, n.p. Arab, magliraln, 
* western.’ This word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
^ might be expected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in tbe HajTaddin Mograbbin of 
Quentin Durward. 

1563. ‘‘The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in 
Syria and Me 80 ]>otamia and in Persia and 
in Tartary (from which latter Avicena 
came) and this tongue they call Ai'dhg ; and 
that of our Moors they call H^araby, as 
much as to say Moorish of the West . .” — 
Garcia, t. 19r. 

Mall, s. A contraction from m iilli - 
^tawny (q.v.), and applied as a 
distinctive sobriquet to members of 
the service belon^ng to tbe Madras 
Presidency, as Bengal people are called 


ftai-his, and Bombay people Sacks 
(qq.y., see also BenigatM). 

1860. “ It ys ane darke Londc, and thar 
dwellen ye Cwimeriana whereof speketh 
Homerua Poeta in his Odyaaeia, and to thys 
Dave thei clepen Tenehrosi or *ye Benyghted 
ffoike.’ Bot thei clepen hemselvys MuUjs 
from MvUigalawnee wh®** ys ane of tbesrr 
goddys from wh®** thei ben ytmrong.”— 
Ext from a lately discovered MS. of Sir 
John Maundevile. 

Mulligatawny, s. The name of 
this well-known soup is simply a 
corruption of tbe Tamil milagu^tannir, 
‘ pepper- water*; showing the correct- 
ness of tbe popular belief which as- 
ciibes tbe origin of this excellent article 
to Madras, whence, — and not merely 
from the complexion acquired there, — 
the sobriquet of the preceding article. 

1784. 

“ In vain our hard fate we repine ; 

In vain on our fortune we rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners) in 
ScU}n-Karr, i. 18. 

1873. “In Mulligatawny soup, as we 
should expect from its excellence in curries, 
Australian meat forms a very serviceable 
ingredient.”— Review, May 24, 1873, p. 
691. 

MulmuU, s. Muslin ; Hind, malmat 

1683. “Ye said Ellis told your Peti- 
tioner that he would not take 500 Pieces 
of your Petitioner’s mulmulls unless your 
Petitioner gave him 200 Rups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do.” — 
Petition of Rogoodee, Weaver of Hugly, in 
H edges, March 26. 

1705. “ Malle-moUes et autre di verses 
sortes de toiles . . . stinqerques et les 
belles niousselines.” — LuiUier, 78. 

Muncheel, Maujeel, s. This word 
is proper to the S.^^. Coast; Malayal. 
inanjit from Skt. maheha. It is the 
name of a kind of hammock-litter used 
on that coast as a substitute for palan- 
kin or dooly. It is substantially the 
same as the dandy (q*v.) of the Him- 
alaya, but more elaborate. Correa 
describes but does not name it. 

1561. “. . . . He came to the f^tory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoul- 
ders. These are made with thick canes, 
bent upwards and arched, and from them 
are suspended some clothes half a fathom 
in width, and a fathom and a half in len^h ; 
and at the extremities pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
size as the cloth . . . the whole very 
sxdendid, and as rich as the gentlemen . > 
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maiy desire, **--C%>rrca, ITiree Voyages^ &c., 

p. 199. 

1811, * * The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a mile distant zrom the eenvent, and we 
proceeded thither in nuuu eels .” — JBucIuinanf 
Christian JUsearches, 2nd ed., 171. 

1819. “ Mimoheel, a kind of litter resem- 
bling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a long 
pole, with a moveable cover over the whole, 
to keep off the sun or rain. Six men will 
run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are neces- 
sary for the lightest palanquin.”— TTefoA, 
il 142. 

1862. “We . . . started ... in Mun- 
■heelf or hammocks, slung to bamboos, 
with a shade over them, and carried by six 
men, who kept up unearthly yells the whole 
time.” — Markham, Peru and India, 353. 

A form of this word is used at 
Eeunion, where a kind of jjalankin is 
called “ le manchy.” It gives a title 
to one of Leconte ae Lisle’s Poems : 

c. 1858. 

Sous un nuage frais de claire mousseline 
Tons les (hmanches au matin, 

Tu venais k la ville en manchy de rotin, 

Par les rampes de la colline.” 

Le Uanchy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
fonns maxila, and machilla, 

1810. “. . . tangas, que elles chamko 
mazilas.” — Annaes Mantimas, iii. 434. 

1880. “The Portuguese (in CJuilliman) 
seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
maohilla (pronounced masheela). This 
usually consists of a i)ole placed unon the 
shoulders of the natives, from wliich is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top, hung all round with curtains. 
Each maohilla requires about 6 to 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery.” — A Journey in E, Africa, hy M, 
A. Pringle, p. 89. 

Mungoose, s. This is the popular 
Anglo-Indian name of the Indian ich- 
neumons, represented in the South by 
Mangusta Mangos (Elliot), or llerpestes 
^iseus (Qeoffroy) of naturalists, and 
in Bengal by Herpestes malaccensis. 
The word is Telugu, mangisu. In 
Upper India the animal is called newal 
or nyauL Jerdon gives mangus how- 
ever as a Deccani and Mahratti word. 

1673. “. . . A Mongoose is akin to a 
Ferret. . . ^^—Pryer, 116. 

1681. “ The knowledge of these anti- 
^tal herbs they have learned from the 
Monnggntia, a kind of Ferret. JTnojj, 115. 

1685. “They have what they call a 


Maagns, creatures something different from 
ferrets ; the^ hold snakes in great anti- 
pathy, and if they once discover them 
never give up till they have killed them.”— 
Riheyi'o, f. 66i». 

Bluteau gives tho following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceylon 
tr. from Port, into French, published 
at Paris in 1701, p. 153. It is in fact 
the gist of an anecdote in Bibeyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is illtempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a mangus to being killed by 
a snake.” 

1774. “He (the Dharma Baja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little la^ndog and a Mungool, 
which he is very fond of.” — Bogle's Diary, 
ill Markham's Tibet, 27. 

1790. “His (Mr. Gian’s) experiments 
have also established a very curious fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mungoose, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes .... but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent.” — Letter 
in Coleln'ooke's Life, p. 40. 

1829. “ 11 Mongfise aniinale simile ad 
una donnola.”— Popi, in de Gubei'nntis, St» 
dei Viagg. Ital., p. 279 

Musjeet, S. H. nwjJtJi; n dye- 
plaiit {liubia cordifoHa, L., N.O. 6Vn- 
choMume) ; ‘ Bengal Madder.’ 


Munsubdar, S. Hind, from Pors. 
mamahddr, ‘the holder of office or 
dignity’ (Ar. man nab). The term was 
used to indicate qtuisi -feudal depend- 
ents of tho Mogul Govenmient who 
had teiTitory assigned to them, on con- 
dition of their supplying a certain 
number of horso, 500, 1000 or more. 
In many cases the title was but nom- 
inal, and often it was assumed without 
warrant. 


c. 1665. “ Mansebdars are Cavaliers of 

Manseh, which is ])articular and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed as tliat of ^ the 
Omrahs . . . they being esteemed as little 
Ofnrahs, and of the rank of those, that ^e 
advanced to that dignity."- Bei'nicr, E. T., 
p. 67. 

1673. ' ‘ Munsubdars or pc;tty omrahs. 
Fryer, p. 195. 

1758. “. . . . A munsubdar or com- 

mander of 6000 horse. ” — Ormc, ed. 1 803, ii. 
p. 278. 

Muntra, S. Sansk. Mantra, a text 
of the Vedas; a magical formula. 


1612. “ . . . . Trata da causa primeira, 
gundo osiivrosquetem, chamados 'i'erum, 
landramole. . . .” — Couto, Dec. V., liv. vi. 

^iiis is mantra-mida, the latter word = 
^xt.’ 
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1776. ** ICantiir — a text of the Bhaster.’* 
Salhedf Code, p. 17. 

1817. “ . . . . he i» said to have found 
the great mantra, or talisman.”— 

MiWs British InAia^ ii. 149. 

Himtr66) B. Sansk. Mantri. A 
minister or high official. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derived their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
maudaxin (q.v.) 

1810. “ When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the R^a seated himself, the 
mnntriei and high omcers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank.” — In a 
Malay’s account of Government House at 
Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
(irahami, p. 200. 

Mnnzil, s. Ai\ manzU^ ‘ descending 
or alighting,* hence the halting place 
of a stage or march, a day’s stage. 

1686. “Wo were not able to reach 
Obdeen-deen (ye usual Meniill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.” — Hedges^ .July 


Muscdt, n.p., properly MdsMt, A 
port and city of N.E. Arabia; lor a 
long time past the capital of ’Oman. 

Bee Imaum. 

Music. There is no matter in which 
the sentiments of the people of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of western music 
which they appreciate and seem to enjoy, 
is that of the bagpipe. This is testified 
by Captain Munro in the passage 
uoted below; but it was also showm 
uring Lord Canning’s visit to 
Lahore in 1860, in a manner which 
dwells in the memory of one of the 
present writers. The escort consisted 
of part of a Highland regiment. A 
venerable Sikh chief who heard the pipes 
exclaimed : ‘ That is indeed music f it 
is like that which we hear of in ancient 
story, which was so exquisite that the 
hearers became insensible {hehosh)/ 

1780. ‘ * The bagpipe appears also to be a 
favourite instrument among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other kind 
of music, and they would much rather listen 
to this instrument a whole day than to an 
organ for ten minutes.” — Munro^s Narra- 
tive, 88, 


XudE, 8. We get this word from 
the Lat. mi^chus, Greek ftoarxosi and 
the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the* Sansk. 

the liter^ meaning of which 
is rendered in the old Engli^ phrase 
* a cod of musk.’ The oldest known 
European mention of the article is that 
which we give from St. Jerome ; the 
oldest medical prescription is in a 
work of Aetius, of Amida (c. 540). 

In the quotation from Cosmas the 
word used is fioorxofy and leasturi is a 
Skt. name, still, according to Eoyle, 
applied to the musk-deer in the Him- 
alaya. The transfer of the name to (or 
from) the article called by the Greeks 
Kaardpiop, whichis an analogous product 
of the beaver, is curious. 

The musk-deer {Moschus moschiferus, 
L.) is found throughout the Himalaya 
at elevations rarely (in summer) below 
8000 feet, and extends east to the 
borders of Szechuen, and north to 
Siberia. 

c. 390. “ Odoris autem suavitas, et diversa 
thymiamata,et amomum, et cyphi,oenanthe, 
muscuB, et peregrin! muris pellicula, quod 
disHolutis ot amatoribus conveniat, nemo 
nisi dissolutus negat.” — St Jcrmic, in Lib, 
Secund. adv. Jorinianvin, ed. Vallarsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. 545. “ This little animal is the Mask 
{fiotrxo^). The natives call it in their own 
tongue Koirrovpi. They hunt it and shoot it, 
and binding tight the blood collected about 
the navel they cut this off, and this is the 
sweet-smelling part of it, and what we call 
musk.” — Cosmas IndicopleusteSf Bk. xi. 

1673. “ Musk. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod .... that which openeth with a 
bright Mask colour is best.” — Fryer, p. 212. 

Musk-Eat, 6. The popular name 
of the Sorer- caerulesceiu, Jerdon, an 
animal having much the figure of the 
common shrew, but nearly as large as 
a small brown rat. It diffuses a steong 
musky odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to affect bottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
collar. As Jerdon judiciously remarks, 
it is much more probable that the corks 
have been affected before being ^d 
in bottling. When the female is in 
heat she is often seen to be followed by 
a string of males giving out the odour 
strongly. 

Can this be the mus peregrinus men- 
tioned by St. Jerome (above under 
Musk), as P. Vincenzo supposes ? 

c. 1590. “Here (in Tooman Bekhrad, 
i n. of Kabul R.) are also mice that have a 
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fine mnfky scent.”— ^lycen, by. Gladwyn 
(1800), ii 166. 

1672. P. Vincenzo Maria, si^kii^ of 
bis first acquaintance with this animal, 

i il raUo del musco) which occurred in the 
Capuchin Convent at Surat, says with 
simplicity (or malimiity?): 

“X was astonished to perceive an odour 
so fragrant* in the vicinity of these most 
religious Fathers, with whom I was at the 
moment in conversation.” — Viaggio^ p. 385. 

1081. “ This county has its vermin also. 

They have a sort of Rats they call Musk- 
rats, because they smell strong of musk. 
These the inhabitots do not eat of, but of 
all other sorts of Rats they do.” — Knox, 
p. 31. 


which is situated in Mesopotamia) by us 
Muslin.”— Rauwo//, p. 84. 

c. 1580. “For the rest the said Agiani 
(misprint for Bagnani, Bangarm) wear 
clothes of white musiolo or »eim (?); having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
the breast.”— BM, f. 33 6. 

1673. “Le drap nu’on estend sur les 
matelas est d’une toiile ausay fine que de 
la mousceline.”— App. to Journal d'AnU 
OaUand, ii. 198. 

1685. “ I have been told by several, that 
musoelin (so much in use here for cravats) 
and CaUigo (!), and the most of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles, and I see not 
the least imnrobability but that they may 
be made of the fibres of them.”— i>. Hans 


1789. H. Munro in his Narrative (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this animal with 
the bandicoot, q.v. 

1813. See Forbes, Or, Mem., i. 42. 

Muslin, s. There seems to be no 
donbt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mausal or Mausil) on the 
Tigris, t and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap- 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-transparent tissue to which wo 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ mausili in the same 
sense as ourword, quoting the Arabian 
Nights, Macnaghten’s ed., i. 176, and ii. 
159, in both of which the word indi- 
cates the material of a fine turban . The 
quotation from Ives, as well as that 
from Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from what we call 
muslin. 

1298. All the cloths of gold and silk 
that are called Moflolins are made in this 
country (Mausul ).” — Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 

c. 1M4. “ AlmvLssoli est regio in Meso- 

lX)tamia, in qua texuntur telae ex bombyce 
valde pulchrae, quae apud Syros et Aegyp- 
tios et apud mercatores Venetos appel- 
lantur muBsoli. ex hoc re^ionis nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii et Syri, temjwre aestatis 
sedentes in loco honorauiliori induunt vestes 
ex hujusmodi mussoli.” — Andreae Bellu- 
nensis, Arabicorum nominum quae in libris 
Avicennae sparsim legebantur Jnterpre- 
tatio. 

1573. . You have all sorts of 

Cotton-works, Handkerchiefs, long Fillets, 
Girdles .... and other sorts, by the Ara- 
bians called Mosiellini (after the Country 
Mussoli, from whence they are brought, 


^*St\vpiva d’vdire tanta fragranza.” The 
wotchmau is laughed at for “feeling” a sinell, 
hut here the Italian hears one ! 

t We have seen, however, somewhere an inge- 
moiw suggestion that the word really came from 
Ma%^ia{the country about Masulipatam, acoord- 
uig to Ptolemy), which even in ancient times was 
famous for fine cotton textures. 


Sloane to Mr. Bay, in Ray Correspondence, 
1848, p. 163. 

c. 1760. “ This city (Mosul)’s manufac- 
ture is MnsBolin (a cotton cloth) which they 
make very strong and pretty fine, and Bell 
for the European and other markets. ” — Ives, 
Voyage f'l'om England to India, p. 324. 


Musnud, s. Hind. Arab, masnad, 
from loot sanad, ‘ ho loaned or rested 
against it.’ Tho largo cushion, &c., 
used by native Princes in India, in 
place of a throne, 

1752. Salabat-jing . . . went through 
the ceremony of sitting tlie muBnnd or 
throne.** — Orme, i. 250, ed. 1803. 

1803. “ The Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to be seated on the musnud.” — A, 
Wellesley, in Munro^s Life, i. 343. 

1809. “In it was a musnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth .” — Lord Valcntia, i. 346. 

1824. “They sjmead fresh carpets, and 
prepared the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl.”— Baba, 
p. 142, ed. 1835. 


Mussalla, Pors. Hind, (with 
change of sense from Arab, 'inamlili, 
pi. of maslaha), ‘ materials, ingre- 
dients.’ Though s(3inetiines used 
for the ingredients of any mixture, e.g. 
to form a cement, tho most usual ap- 
plication is to spices, curry-stuffs and 
the like. 

There is a tradition of a very gallant 
Governor- General that ho had found 
it very tolerable, on a sharp but brief 
campaign, to “ rough it on chupiasfiOS 
and mussaulchees (qq-v.),” meaning 
chiipatties and inimalla. 


1780. “ A dose of marsall, or purgative 
pices,” — Munro, Narrative, 85. 

1809. “ At the next hut the woman was 
■rinding missala or curry-stuff on a flat 
mooth stone with another shaped like a 
oiling pm."'— Maria Graham, 20. 


Mussaul, B. Hind, from Arab. 
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TnoBh^al^ a torch. It usually is made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
interrals with oil from an earthen pot. 

c. 1407. Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they saw the Sultan’s camp approach- 
ing, accompanied by a great number^ of 
maihsl.”— in N. d: Ext, xiv., 
Pt. i. 153. 

1678. “The Duties* march like Furies 
with their lighted muisals in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, and set on fire by 
stinking rags.”— .^Vycr, 38. 

1705. “. . . . flambeaux qu’ils appellent 

XansaUes.”— Z/uitfuT, 89. 

1809. “These Muisal or link-boys.” — 
Jjd, ValerUia^ i. 17. 

1810. “The Mosaul, or flambeau, con- 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely 
round a small stick.” — Williamson^ V. M. 
i. 219. 

MuBSanlchee, S. Hind. maslCalchl 
from music id (seo last) with the Turki 
terminal cAi, generally implying an 
agent. The word properly means a 
iSik-boy, and was formerly familiar 
in that sense as the epithet of the 
person who ran alongside of a palankin 
on a night-journey, bearing a mussaul 
(q.v.). The word is however still 
more frequent as a})plied to a humble 
domestic, whose duty was formerly 
of a like kind, as may be seen 
in the quotation fi’om Ld. Valentia, 
but who now looks after lamps and 
washes dishes, &c., in old English 
phrase ‘ a scullion.’ 

1610. “ He always had in service 500 
XassalgeeB.”— Fi»cA, in Purchase i. 432. 

1GC2. (In Asam) “they fix the head of 
the corpse rigidly wuth poles, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil, and a maah’alchl [torch- 
bearer] alive into the vault, to look after 
the lami>.” — Shilidbuddin Tdlishy tr. by 
Blochmann, in J. A, iS’. B., xli. Pt. i. 82. 

1673. “ Trois HasBalgis du Grand Sei- 

gneur vinrent faire honneur h M. I’Ambas- 
sadeur avec leurs feux alluni^e .” — Journal 
eCAnt. Galland, ii. 103. 

1686. “ After strict examination he 

chose out 2 persons, the Chout {Chous an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my Mossalagee, a per- 
son who carries the light before me in the 
night.” — Hedges^ July 2. 

1791. “. . . . un masolchi, ou porte- 

flambeau, pour la nuit.” — B. de St, Pie?TC, 
La ChaumUre Indienne, 16. 


* JOeoti^ a torch-bearer. Thus Baber : “ If the 
einperoi* or ehief nobility (iu India) at any time 
have occasion for a light by night, these filthy 
Deutis bring in their lamps, which they carry uj) 
to their master, and stand holding it close by his 
side.”— Bader, 383. 


1809. “ It is universally the euatom^ 
drive out between sunset and dinner. The 
Xussalohees, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, wd 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce a sin- 
gular and pleasing effect.” — LeU Valentia, 
1.240. 

1813. “The 
or torch-bearer, 

to the village . j. 

under my charge, may va:^ in other dis- 
tricts.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 417. 

1826. “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quickly retxumed at the 
head of SKK) men, accompanied by Mns- 
salchees or torch-bearers.” — Pandurang 
Hari, 557. 

MusBendom, Cape, n.p. The ex- 
treme eastern point of Arabia, at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. Properly 
speaking it is the extremity of a sniall 
precipitous island of the name, which 
protrudes bej^ond the N.E. horn of 
^Oman. The name is written Masdn- 
dim in the m^ which Dr. Badger 
gives with his H. of ’Oman. But it is 
RCis Masandam (or possibly Masandum) 
in the Mohit of Sidi ’Ali Kapudan {J, 
As. Soc. Ben., v. 459). Sprenger 
writes Mosandam [Alt. Geog. Arahiens, 
p. 107). 

1.510. “. . . it (the coast) trends to the 

N.E. by N. 30 leagues until Cape Mo- 
condon, which is at the mouth of the Sea 
of Persia.” — Barbosa, 32. 

1.553. “. . . before you come to Cape 

Xo^andan, which Ptolemy calls Asciboro 
(’Ao'opwi' aKpov) and which he puts in 23p, 
but which we put in 26°; and here ter- 
minates tmr first division ” (of the Eastern 
Coasts). — Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1.572. 

“ Olha o cabo Asabdro que chamado 

Agora he Xo^anddo dos navegantes : 

Per aqui entra o l^o, que he fechado ^ 

De Arabia, e Persias terras abundantes. 

Camdes, x. 102. 

By Burton : 

“Behold of Asabdn the Head, now hight 

Kosandam, by the men who x>lougli the 
Main : . , 

Here lies the Gulf whose'long and lake- 
like Bight, . , , . » 

parts Araby from fertile Persia s plain. 

The fact that the ^et copies the mis- 
print or mistake of Barros in Asaboro, 
shows how he made use of that historian. 

1673. “On the one side St. Jaquds (see 
Jask) bis Headland, on the other that of 
XuBsendown appeared, and afore Sunse^e 
entered the Straights Mouth.” — Fryer, 221. 

I 1727. “The same Chain of rocky 
I tains continue as high as Zoar, above Cape 
I Xasenden, which Cape and Cape Jaqueg 
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the Gulf of Persia.’*—^. Hamilton, i. 
71. 

1777. “At the mouth of the Strait of 
Hoeandoiii which leads iato the Persian 
^ph, lies the island of Gombroon ’* (?) — 
Baynal{tT.\m), i. 86. 

Mnssoola, Mussoolah Boat, s. 

The surf boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast; of capacious size, and formed 
of planks sewn together with coir- 
twine; the open joints being made 
good with a caulking or wadding of 
twisted coir. 

The origin of the word is very ob- 
scure. Leyden thought it was derived 
from **masoula . . . the Mahratta term 
for fish ” {Morton^ 8 Life of Leyden, 64). 
As a matter of fact the Mahratti word 
for fish is mdsoU, Konk. mfuvM. This 
etymology is substantially adopted by 
Bp. Heber (see below). But it may be 
that the word is some Arabic sea- 
term not in the dictionaries. Indeed, 
if the term used by C. Federici (below) 
be not a clerical error, it suggests a 
possible etymology from Arab, masad, 

*■ the fibrous bark of the palm-tree, a 
rope made of it.* Another suggestion 
is from the Ai’ab. mamdl, ‘joined,’ 
as opposed to ‘ dug-out,’ or canoes ; or 
possibly it may bo from maJisfil, ‘ tax,’ 
if these boats were subject to a tax. 
Lastly it is possible that the name may 
be connected with Masiilipatam(q.v.), 
where similar boats would seem to have 
been in use (see Fryer, 26). But these 
are conjectures. The quotation from 
Gasparo Balbi gives a good account of 
the handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

c. 1560. “Spaventosa cosa’fc chi no ha 
pih visto, rimbarcare e sbarcar le mercan- 
tieelepersone a SanTomb . , . adoperano 
certe oarchette fatte apoata molto alte e 
larghe, ch' easi chiamano Masudi, eaono fatte 
con tauole sottili, e con corde aottili cusite 
inaieme vna tauola con I’altre,” etc. (there 
follows a very correct description of their 
use). — C. Federici, in Ramus., iii. 391. 

c. 1580. ** . . . . where (Negapatara) 

they cannot land anything but in the 
Xaoales of the same country.”— Priwor e 
Honra, &c., f, 93. 

c. 1582. “ . . , There is always a heavy 
sea there (San Thom^), from swell or storm ; 
so the merchandise ana passengers are trans- 
ported from shipboard to the town by cer- 
tain boats which are sewn with fine cords, 
and when they approach the beach, where 
the sea brea^ with great violence, they 
wait till the perilous wave has past, and 
then, in the interval between one wave and 
the next, those boatmen pull with great 
force, and so run ashore ; and being there 


waves they are carried 
j ^ further up the beach. And the boats 
do not break, because they gdve to the wave, 
and bemuse the beach is covered with sand, 
and the boats stand upright on their 
bottoms.”— c;. Balbi, f. 89. 

1673. “ I went ashore in a MusBOola, a 
Boat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using 
their Paddles instead of a Rudder. The 
Boat is not strengthened with Knee-Tim- 
bers, as ours are; the bended Planks are 
sowed together with Rope-Yarn of the 
Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a Sort of 
Resin taken out of the Sea) so artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.”— 
Fryer, 37. 

1685. ‘ ‘ This morning two Musoolas and 
two Cattamaram came off to ye Shipne.” — 
Hedges, Feb. 2. 1 1 

1760. “As soon as the yawls and pin- 
naces reached the surf tHey dropi)ed their 
graplings, and cast off the masoolas, 
which immediately rowed ashore, and 
landed the troops.” — Orim, iii. 617. 

1762. “ No Euroiiean boat can land, but 
the Natives make use of a boat of a i>articu- 
lar construction called a Mausolo,” etc.- - 
MS. letter of James Uennell, April Ist. 

1783. “ The want of Hassoola boats 
(built expressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felt.”— In Life of Colehrooke, 9. 

1820. “ The masuli-boats (which first 

word is merely a corruption of ‘mnclili,’ 
fish) have been often described, and exce])t 
that they are sewed tog(<thor with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastem*,d with nails, 
they ver}’^ much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal boats .... on the Ganges.” — 
Heber, ii. 174 (ed. 1844). 

1879. “ Madras has no harbour ; nothing 
but a long oi>en beach, on which the surf 
dashes with tremendous violence, lln- 
lucky passengers were not landed there in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but were 
thrown violently on the shore, from springy 
and elastic Masolah boats, and were occa- 
sionally carried off by sharks, if the said 
boats chanced to be upset in the rollers.”— 
ScUy. Review, Sept. 20. 

MuSSllck, s. The leathern water- 
bag, consisting of the entire skin of a 
largo goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is cairied by a hhishtl 
(see BheestyO Ilind. mashciL 

1842. “Might it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having ‘ muasucks ’ 
made of waterproof cloth in Plngland ? ” — 
Sir 0. Arthur, in Ind. Adni. of Lord Ellen- 
borough, 220. 

Mussulman, adj. and s. Mahom- 
medan. Muslim, ' resigning' or ‘sub- 
mitting’ (sc. oneself to God), is the 
name given by Mahommed to the 
Faithful. The Persian plural of this is 
Musliman, which appears to have been 
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adopted as a singular, and the word 
MmlimQ/n or Masalmdn thus formed. 

1246. ‘‘Intravimus terrain Bisermino- 
Tiua. Isti homines linguam Comanicam 
loquebantur, et adbuc loquuntur ; sed legem 
Sarraoenonim tenent .” — Plano Carpini, in 
Itec, de Voyages, Ac., iv. 760. 

c. 1540. “ disse por tre« vezes, 

JLa^ hUahf hilah, lah Muha/med rorol halah, 
o massoleymoens e hotnes justos da santa 
ley de Mafatnede,^* — Pinto, ch. lix. 

151^. “ Although each horde (of Tartars) 

ha« its proper name, e.g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; yet 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks ; they 
wish to be stvied Beiemani, and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled.” — 
Herberstein, in Ramusioy ii. f. 171. 

c. 1680. “ Tutti sopradetti Tartar! segui- 
tano la fede de’ Turchi et alia Turchesca cre- 
dono, masi tegono a gran vergogna, e molto 
si corrociano I’esser detti TurcnijSecondo che 
aU’ Incontro godono d’esser Besurmani, ciol; 
gete eletta, chiamati .” — Descrittione della 
SarTtuUia Evropea del magn. caval. Aless. 
Gvognirw, in Bamusio, ii. pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619. . i Musnlmani, cio^ i sal- 

vati: che cosa pazzamente si chiamano 
fra di loro i maomettani.” — P, della Valle, 
i. 794. 

„ The precepts of the Xoilemans 

are first, circumcision ” — Gabriel 

Sionita, in Purchas, ii. 1504. 

1653. ** . . . son infanterie d’Indistannis 
Xaninlmani, ou Indiens de la secte des 
Sonni8.”--jDc la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
288. 

1673. “Yet here are a sort of bold, 
lustv, and most an end drunken Beggars 
of the Xasilemen Cast, that if they see a 
Christian in good clothes, mounted on a 
stately horse .... are presently upon 
their Punctilio’s with God Almighty, and 
interrogate him, Why he suffers him to go 
a Foot, and in Rags, and the Coffery (Un- 
believer) to vaunt it thus ? Fryer, 91. 

1788. “ We escaiie an ambiguous termi- 
nation by adopting Moslem instead of 
Xniulman in the plural number.” — Gibbon, 
pref. to vol. iv. 

Hnst, ^j. Pers. moflf, ‘drunk.’ 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
as elep^nts and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

Mustees, Mestiz, &c. s. A half- 
caste. A corruption of the Portuguese 
mestizo, having the same meanmg;* 
French, mitis and mHif, 


* ^^Mestico. Amixling; applied to human bein{^ 

and animals bom of a fauier and mother of <m- 
ferent species, like a mule."— 


1546. “ The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at ordered 
that all the mestif oa who were in IHo should 
be inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned to them,— 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
mestizo of India should be given pay or 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was 
their duty to serve for nothing^ seeing that 
they had their houses and heritages m the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it.” — Correa, iv. 580. 

1652. “ the sight of whom as 

soon as they came, caused immediately to 
gather about them a number of the natives. 
Moors in belief, and Negroes with curly 
hair in appearance, and some of them only 
swarthy, as being misticos. ”—Ram>s, I., 
ii. 1. 

1686. che se sono nati qua di 

donne indiaiie, gli domandano mestiii.”— 
Sassetti in De Gubernalis, 188. 

1588. “ . . . . An interpretour 

which was a Mestizo, that is halfe an In- 
dian, and halfe a Portugall. ’’—GandiaA, in 
JIakL iv. 337. 

c. 1610. “ Le Capitaine et les Marchands 
estoient Mestifii, les autres Indiens Chris- 
tianisez.” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 165. 

This author has also Metifs (ii. 10), and 
again : “ . . . . qu’ils appellent Metioei, 
c’ost k dire Metifs, meslez (ii. 23). 

,, “ le vy vne moustre generalle de 

tous les Habitans portans armes, tant Por- 
tugais que Metises et Indiens, and se trou- 
uerent environ 4000.” — Moquet, 352. 

c. 1665. “ And, in a word Bengale is a 
country abounding in all things ; and tis 
for this very reason that so many Poi'tu- 
guese, Mestieks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.” — Bernier, E. T., 140. 

1699. “ Wives of Freemen, Mustees.”— 
Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast, 
in Wheeler, i. 

1727. “A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
Mustioe Wife.” — A, Ham,,ii. 10. 

1834. “You don’t know these Baboos. 

. . Most of them now-a-d^s have their 

Misteesa Beebees, and their Mwsulmaunees 
and not a few their Gora Beebees likewise.” 
—The Bahoo, &c., 167-168. 

Muster, s. A pattern, or a sample. 
From Port, mostra (Span, muestra, 
Ital. Tnostra), 

The word is current in China, as 
well as India. See Wells Williamses 
Guide, 237. 

c. 1444. “ Vierao as nossas Gal4s por 
commissfto sua com algunas amostras de 
agucar da Madeira, de Sangue de Drago, e 
de outras cousas.”— Codamosto, Ifavega^do 
primeira, 6. 

1563. “And they gave me a mostra of 
amom/um, which I brought to Goa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the sim- 
ples of Dioscorides.” — Garcia, f. 15. 
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1601. **Xiiften aad Shewes of Gold.” 

Tranal, of QaJvcmo^ Hak. Soc., p. 83. 

1612. ‘*A Moore came aboord with a 
miieter of Cloves. "—iSarw, in Purchase i. 357. 

1673. ** Merchants bringing and re- 
cdving Kmterf.”— /Vycr, 84. 

1702. . Packing Stuff, Packing 

Materials, Xuiters.” — Quinquepartite In- 
denture, in Charters of the E, I. Co.^ 325. 

1727. “ He advised me to send to the 
King .... that I desired to trade with 
his Subjects .... which I did, and in 
twelve Days received an Answer that 1 
mighty but desired me to send some person 
up with Mnstem of all my Goods.”— 
ffavu, ii. 200. 

c. 1760. “He (the tailor) never mea- 
sures you ; he only asks master for muster, 
as he terms it, that is for a pattern.” — Ives^ 

52. 

• Mntlub, s. Hind, from Ar. mat- 
lab. The Arabic, from tcdah^ ‘ he 
asked,* properly means a question, 
hence intention, wish, object, &c. In 
Anglo-Indian use it always means 
‘purpose, gist,* and the like. Illite- 
rate natives by a common form of 
corruption turn the word into mathal. 
In the Punjab this occurs in printed 
books; and an adjective is formed, 
matbali, * opinionated,* and the like. 

Mutt> Huth, s. Skt. mafka ; a sort 
of convent where a celibate priest (or 
one making such profession) fives with 
disciples making the same profession ; 
one of whom becomes his successor. 
Buildings of this kind are very common 
all over India, and some are endowed 
with large estates. 

1874. “ The monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendi- 
cant, but has anchorage places and head- 
quarters in the matns.” — Calc. Bevtcio^ 
cxvii. 212. 

Huttongosht, s. U'.e. ‘ Mutton- 
flesh *), Anglo-Indian aomestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton.* 

HuttoiLCTe> s. Sea-Hind, matangaiy 
a (nautical) martingale ; a corruption 
of the Eng. word. 

Huttra, n.p. A very ancient and 
holy Hindu city on tne Jumna, 30 
miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathuray and it appears in Ptolemy as 
M(i3ovpa rj tS>v Qs&v. The sanctity of the 
name has caused it to be applied in 
numerous new localities; see under 
Hadnra. 

Huxadabad) n.p. Arab. Pers. Mak- 


s^Sddbady a name that often occurs in 
books of the last century. It pertains 
to the same city that has latterly been 
called Murshiddbady the capital of the 
Nawabs of Bengal since the beginning 
of last centuiy. Tho town Mak- 
suddbdd is stat^ by Tiefenthaler to 
have been founded by Akbar. The 
Gk)vernor of Bengal, Murshid Kull 
Khan ^Iso called in English histories 
Jafier Khan) moved the seat of govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Muxudamd in tho early English records 
down to 1760 ( Tr. W, Hunter). 

1703-4. “The first act of the Nuwab, on 
his return to Bengal, was to change tho 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad toMoor- 
shudabad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace .... to 
render it the capital of the Province.”— 
Stewarty H. of Bengaly 309. 

1726. “Hoxadabath.” — Valentijny Cho- 
rom. etc. 147. 

1727. “Muxadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazar), a Place of much 
CTeater Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; but the ancient name (»f 
Muxadahaud has been changed for Kajah- 
mal, for above a Century.”— A. Ham.y ii. 
20. (There is great confusion in this.) 

1751. “ I have heard that Ram Kissen Seat, 
who lives in (valcutta, has carried goods to 
that place without paying the Uuxidavad 
Syre (see Sayer) Chowkey duties. I am 
CTeatly surprised, and send a Chubdar to 
bring him, and desire you will be speedy in 
delivering him over.” — Letter from Navxtb 
Allyverdi Cann to the Prest. of Council, 
dated Xuxidavad, 20th May. 

1756. "The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other prisoners to be sent to Xnxa- 
davad.”— Ome, iii., p. 79. 

1782. “You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions, and 
Huxadabad .... I imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 
than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geogra)ihy would ])oint out to you 
that Mnxadabad is as far from Madras, as 
Constantinople is from Glasgow.” — T. 
Munro to his brother William, in lAfCy tkc.y 
iii. 41. 

Muzbee, S. The name of a class of 
Sikhs originally of low-caste, vulg. 
mazbiy apparently mcizhahl from Ar. 
Wittz/iaft, ‘religious belief.’ Cunningham 
says indeed that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommedan- 
ism {History y p. 379). But this is not 
the usual application now. 

1858. “ On the 19th June (1857) I ad^ 
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vocated, in the search for new Military 
classes, the raising of a corps of Mussnhees 
. . . l%e idea was ultimately carried out, 
and improved by making them pioneers.” — 
Letter from Col, H. B. Edwardes to B. Mont- 
gomery, Esq,, 23 of March. 

1858. . “To the same destination (Delhi) 
was sent a strong corps of Xnzhubee (low- 
caste) Bikhs, numbering 1200 men, to serve I 
as pioneers.” — Letter from R. Temple, Score- 
to Runjab Oovt, dd. Lahore, ^th May, 

Myanna, b , Soo Meeana. 

1784. “ . . . An entire new Hyannah, 

painted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.” — In 
Seton-Karr, i. 49. 

„ “ Patna common chairs, couches and 

teapoys, two Mahana palantiuins.”— id. 02. 

Mydan, Meidaun, h. Hind, from 
PerH. maiddn. An open space, an 
esplaiiiulo, parade-^^'ound or green, in 
or adjoining a town ; a piazza (in the 
Italian sense) ; any open plain with 
grass on it; a chaitgdn ground (see 
Chicane) ; a battle-field. In Ar., 
usually, a hippodrome or race-course. 

c. 1330. “ But the brethren were mean- 
while brought out to the Medan, i.e. the 
piazza of 9ie City, where an exceeding 
great fire had been kindled, ^id Friar 
Thomas went forward to cast himself into 
the fire, but as he did so a certain Saracen 

caught him by the hood ” — Friar 

Odoric, in Cathay, 03. 

1618. “When it is the hour of coin- 
plines, or a little later to speak exactly, it 
IS the time for the promenade, and every 
one goes on horseback to the meidan, which 
is always kept clean, watered by a number 
of men whose business this is, who water it 
carrying the water in skins slung over the 
shoulder, and usually well shaded and very 
cool.”— P. della Valle, i. 707. 

.c, 1605. “Celui (Quervansera) des 
Etrangers est bien plus spacieux que rautre 
et est quarrd, et tous deux font face au 
Meidan.”— v. 214. 

1670. “Before this house is a great 
square meidan or promenade, planted on 
ail sides with great trees, stanoing in rows.” 
— Andrieez, 35. 

1673. “ The Midan, or open Space before 
the Gaun’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters.” — 
Fryer, 249. 

1828. “All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision^ as if he had been at 
exercise upon the maidann.” — The KuzziU 
bash, i. 223. 

Myna, Mina, etc., s. Hind, maind, 

A name applied to several birds of the 
family of starlings. The conmon 
myna is the Acridotheres triatia of Linn. ; 
the southern Hill-Myna is the(7racM/a, 


also Etdahea reliyioaa of Linn. ; the 
Northern Hill-Myna, EtUahea inter- 
media of Hay (see JerdorCa Birda, ed. 
1877, ii. Pt. 1. 325, 337, 339). 

Of both the first and last it may 
be said that they are among the most 
teachable of imitative birds, articula- 
ting words with great distinctness, and 
without Polly^s nasal tone. We have 
heard a wild one (probabty the first), 
on a tree in a field, spontaneously 
echoing the very peculiar call of the 
black partridge from an adjoining 
jungle, with unmistakeable truth. 

There is a curious description in 
Aelian {Be Nat, An,, xyi, 2) of an Indian 
talking bird which we thought at one 
time to be the Myna ; but it seems to 
be nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 

1631. Jac. Buntius describes a kind of 
Myna in Java, which he calls Fica, sea 
^tius Stumus Indicus, ‘ ‘ The owner, an old 
Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great i)er8ua8ion, 
and on a stipulation that her beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
avis pesdvia immediately began to chaunt : 
Orany Nasarani catjor macan babi ! i.e. 

‘ Dog of a Christian, eater of swine ! * 

Lib. v., cap. 14, p. 67. 

1813. “The myneh is a very entertaining 
bird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating^ several words in the manner of the 
starling.” — Forbes, Or, Mem,, i. 47. 

1817. “ Of all birds the chiorig (miner) 
is the most highly prized.” — Raffm's Java, 
i. 260. 

1875. “ A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda.” — The Dilemma, ch. xii. 

1878. “The myna has no wit . . . His 
only way of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole, — gene- 
rally breaking it in the middle and losing 
the bigger half.” — Ph, Robinson, In My 
Indian Garden, 28, 

1879. “So the dog went to a maina, 
and said: ‘What shall I do to hurt this 
cat?*”— Indian Fairy Tates, 18. 

Myrobalau, s. A name applied to 
certain dried fruits and kernels of as- 
tringent flavour, but of several species, 
and not even all belonging to the same 
Natural Order, which were from an 
early date exported from India, and 
had a high reputation in the medieval 
pharmacopoeia. Tlds they appear (some 
of them) to retain in native Indian 
medicine ; though they seem to have 
disappeared from Enghsh use and have 
no place in Hanbury and Fliickiger s 
great work the Pharmacographia, They 
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arc still, to some extent, impoi^d into 
England, but for use in tanning and 
dymng, not in pharmacy. 

" It is not quite clear how the tenn 
Mijrohalan, in this sense, came into use. 
For the people of India do not seem 
to have any single name denoting these 
fruits or dnigs as a group ; nor do the 
Ambic dictionaries afford one eitlier 
''but see further on). ^vpo^aKavos is 
>j>oken of by some ancient authors, 
<\//., ^‘Vi'istotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unconnected 
with the subjects of this article. 
This name had probably been pre- 
sciTcd in the laboratories, and was 
applied by some early translator of the 
Arabic writers on Materia Medica 
to these Indian products. Though wo 
have said that (so far as wo can dis- 
cover) th(i Arabic dictionaries afford no 
word with the comj)rehensivo sense of 
Murohafau^ it is probable that the 
})hysicians had such a word, and Garcia 
J)c Oria, who is trustworthy, says 
explicitly that the Arab practitioners 
wliom he had consulted applied to the 
wh<jlo class the name dekgi; a word 
whi(^h wo cannot identify, unless it 
originated in a clerical eiTor for alehiji, 
ihrdaj. This last word may per- 
haps be taken as covering all myro- 
balans ; for according to the Glossary 
to Rhazes at Ijeyden (([uotod by Dozy, 
Suppt. i. 413,) it applies to the Kalnih, 
the ijelhnr, and the itlack (or Indian), 
whilst the Emblic is also called Ihlllaj 
amluj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff (in 
Pan jah Trade Report, ccxcvi.) we have 
entries of 

**HiUehi (Myrobalan). 

Bulela (Bellerick tlitto). 

Atala (Emblica Phyllaiithus).’’ 

The kinds recognized in the ^ledieval 
phaimacopoeia were five, viz. : — 

(1) ^e Emhlic myrobalan ; which is 
the dried astringent fruit of the Anwula ’ 
of Hind., the E/nhlica officinalia of > 
Gaertner {Phyllanthua Emhlka, L., j 
N. 0. Euphorbiaceae), The Persian ! 
nayme of this is dmlali, but, as the 
Arabic amlaj suggests, probably in 
older Persian amlag, and hence no 
doubt Einblica, Garcia says it was 


One of Uiera is jjenerally identified witli the 
Jews of MoHnga pterygosperma — see Hone radi^ 
Tree — ^the Ben-nute of old writers, and affording 
Oil of Btn, need a» a basis in perfuinerj'. 


called by the Arab i)hysicians emhtlgi 
(which we should write ambaljl), 

(2) The Bdleric Myrobalan', the fruit 
of Tertninalia Bellerka, Roxb. (N.O. 
Comhretaeeat), consisting of a small nut 
enclosed in a thin exterior rind. The 
Arabic name given in Ibn Buithai’ is 
baliUJ; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna helibyi; and in Persian it is 
called balll and hulllit, Garcia says 
the Arab ])hysicians callml it behrpyi 
{ballrij, and in old J^orsian probably 
bail rip) which accounts for Bvlhrica, 

(d) The (lu'haliv Myrobalan', the 
fruit of Tenniualia Chcbiila, Roxb. 
The derivation of this name which wo 
have given under Ghebulee is con- 
firmed by the I’ersian name, which is 
ILihla-i-KCfhnll. It can hardly have 
been a ])roduct of Kabul, but may 
have been imported into IWsia by 
that route, whence tlio name, as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobalans were 
called by his Arabs tjarbulyi, Ibn 
Baithar calls them halllaj ; and many 
of the authorities whom ho quotes 
si)ecity tliem as Kabuli. 

(4), and (o). The Blat.k Myrobalan, 
otherwise called ‘ IwHan,'' and the 
Yellow or (Jiirine, These, according, 
to Roylo (Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, ipp. I3G-37) were both ])ro- 
diicts of J\ Uhehula in different states ; 
but this do(^s not seem quite certain. 
Further varieties were sometimes re- 
cognized, and nine are said to bo 
specified in a paper in an early vol. of 
the Philos. Transactions.* One kind 
called SinI or Chinese, is mentioned by 
one of tlie uuthoi’itios of Ibn Baithar, 
quoted below, and is refen-ed to by 
Gar(;ia. 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said to 
be extolled by Charaka, the oldest of the 
Sanskrit writers on Medicine. Some of 
the Arabian and Medieval Greek 
authors, refen'od to by Roylo, also 
speak of a combination of difforont 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryphem or 
Tryphala ; a fact o f great interest . F or 
this is the triphula (‘Throe-fruits’) of 

*' This article we have been unable to find. Dr. 
Hunter in As. Reaean ln'S (xi. 182) (luote-s from a 
Persian w’ork of Mabomnied Husain Shiril/i, coiii- 
inuiiicated to hint by Mr. Colebrooke, the naine'H 
of 0 varieties of llallhi (<»r Myroiialan) as affordi’d 
in difl’erent stages of maturity by the Terniinaha 
ChebnUi: -l. 11. Zira, when just .set (from Xlra, 
cuiiimin-seed)> 2. 11. Jawl (from Jan, barley). 
3. Zanu! or Hindi (The Black M.). 4. 11. Chini. 
5. II. A/ar, or Yellow. 0. H. Kal/uli, the mature 
fruit. 
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Hindu medicine, whic-h u])i>eai-H in 
Amaralcosha (c. A.D. 500), us well as 
in a proftciiption of Susnita, the 
<liB(3iple of Charaka, and which is still, 
it would seem, familiar to the native 
Indian practitioners. It is, according 
to lloyle, a comhination of the black, 
yedlow and Chehulir . ; but (bircia, who 
(‘alls it tinejnihi [tin-itlml in Ilind.= 
‘Three-fruits’) s(^oiiis to imply that 
it consist(Kl of tlui three kinds known 
in Goa, viz., ritrinc (or yellow), the 
Indian (or black), and the helleric. The 
ernJdir^ ho says, were not used in 
Jiiedicane there, only in tanning, like 
sumach. 

The Myrobalans imporb^d in the 
middle ages scjom often to have been 
preserved (in syrup •"). 

f*. R.( . .'{40. “iioTt y] ■ytj'i'Tjtris tov Kaprrov iv 7rj 
•ifiXfi itrri xtnipL^ yAvKVTrjrof. Twr pLvpoPa\dvuii> 
tu rfj dpxfj, orav tftavMtriu, ot leapKOL et<n 
yXvKtlf' KOivits it tiai <rTpv<lwoi xal tvrf} icpdffei aw* 

rwi> vLKpoC .... Aridoidcft. iJe Phintis, 

ii. 10. 

<!. A. a. 00. “f/ioiwif fP Aiyvirroi yuvrai' rpvydrai 
if fifTonwpovtnjt rrj^ Kara ttjw oirtopap aKp.i}s;f ira~ 
ptpnf)tpu)V T7i ’Apa/StKtJ p.vpofia\dp<a, rrofxa 6c 

Ae'ycTot.” — Dioiirni'idcH de Mat. Medkay 1. 
cxlviii. 

c. A.i). 70. Myrobalanum Troglodytis 
et Thebaidi et Arabiae ladaeam ab 

Aegyi)to disteniiinat coinimme est, iiaHceiis 
ungueiito, ut ipso nomine apparet, quo 
item indicatur et glandem esse. Arbor est 

heliotropio simili f<»lio, fructus 

magnitudine abellanae nucis,” etc. — 
xii. 21 (4G). 

c. .540. A ])rescrit)tioii of Aetiiw of 
Amida, wliicli will be found transcribed 
under Zedoary, includes xnyrobalan among 
a largo number of ingredients, chiefly of 
< Oriental origin ; and one doubts whether 
the word may not here be used in the later 
sense. 

15.52. ‘‘La cani))agne de lerieho est 
entournt^e de motaignes de tons co.stez : 
oignant latpielle, et du coste de midy est 
la mer morte. . . . Les arbres qui iMutent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plaine, et aussi 
les arbres (pii ])oitent les Myrobalans 
i'Urimy du m^yau descpiels les habitants 
lont de I'huille.”**^ — P. Bclon, Ofmr vat ions, 
ed. 15.54, f. 144. 

c. 1348. “Preserved Mirabolans 
holani conditi) should be big and black, and 
the enveloiKi (»ver the nut tender to the 
tooth ; and the bigger and blacker an«l 
tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts) 
tlie better they are. . . . Sonie ])eople say 
that in India they are candied when un- 

This is proKibly Ikilanitia nefiyptioray Delilo, 
tlif z(tl of the Ariihs, whieli is not unlike niymlwi- 
Inn fruit, ami yie.hls an oil much used medicinally. 
The Ncjrroes of the Niger make an intoxicating 
spirit of it. 


rijje {acerbe), just as we candy* the unrifie 
tender walnuts, and that when they are 
candied in this way they have no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 
anyhow none reach us except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
ix)ts glazed, in a syrop made of cassia 
fistula t and honey or sugar ; and they 
should remain always in the syroji, for they 
form a moist jire-serve and are not fit to use 
dry. —Pet/olotti, 377. 

c. 1343. (At Alexandria) "‘Arc sold hy the 

ten mans {mency see Mannd) amo- 

mum, mirabolans of every kind, camphor, 
castor. . . — Id. 57. 

1487. “ . . . Vasi grandi di confectione, 
mirobolani e gengiovo.”— 2/c'«c?M)n presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. de’ Medici, in 
Hoscoe’s Lorctuoy ed. 1825, ii. 372. 

1.505. (In Calicut) “ li nasce mirabolani, 
emblici e chebali, li (juali valeno ducati do’ 
el — Lionardo Ca' Massevy p. 27. 

1.51)0. “Mais jMmrce (pie le Ben, (pie les 
(^recz appellent Balanus Myrepsica, in'a 
fait souvenir des M3rTabolanB des Arabes, 
doiit y en a cinq esjjeces : et que d’ailleurs, 
on en vse ordinairement en Medecine, 
encores (jue les anciens (Irecz n’en ayent 
fait aucune mention : il m’a sembl^ bon 
d’en toucher mot ; car i’eusse fait grand 
tort a <3es Conmientaires de le.s priuer d’vii 
fruict si requis en Medecine. II y a donques 
ciini espec( 3 s de Myrabolans.” — Matthioliy 
eVun. on Dioscorides, old Fr. Tr., p. 394. 

1(510. 

“Kastr'd. How know you? 

Snhtlf'. Bv insjiection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lips, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a judgment 

[Kisses her arfain.] 

’Slight, she melts 

Like a M 3 rrabolane.”— 77(( iv. 1. 

1(572. “Speaking of the (rlans Uv- 
f/nrntariay otherwise call'd Balanus Mi- 
repska or Ben Arahuniy a very rare Tree, 
yielding a most fragrant and highly es- 
teemM Oyl ; he is very particular in des- 
cribing the extraordinary care he used in 
cultivating such as were sent to him in 
Holland .” — Notice of a Work by AWahnm 

* Confl’ttiamo," make cumlits of ; “preserve,” 
but the latter wonl is too vague. 

t This is surely not what we now call Cassia 
Fistula, the long eylimlrical immI of a leguminous 
trct‘, alfording a mild laxative ? But Haiibury ami 
IdUekiger (pj>. lO.’i, 47.')) show that some ('assia, 
hark (of the cinnamon kind) was known in the. 
<‘arly centuries of our era as Kaaria trvpiyytoiiji end 
cassia fist ular is ; whilst the <lnig now called Cassia 
Fistula, Ii. is first noti(!ed hy a medical writer of 
Ct)iistuiitinoplc towanls a.d. 1300. Pegolotti, at 
p. 300, gives a few lines of instrnetion forjudging 
of cassia fistola : “ It ought to he hlaek, and thick, 
and unlm)ken (sahla), and heavy, and the thicker 
it is, and tlu^ blacker the ontsfdc rind is, the riper 
and l)etter it is ; and it retains its virtue well for 
2 years.” Thifr is not very decisive, but on the 
whole wc should sni)i)oac Pegnlotti’s cassia fistola 
to he either a sjiice-terk, or solid twigs of a like 
plant (see H. & F. 470). 
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Muniinfft M,D,^ in Pkilotsoph, Tram, ix, 
249, 

Mysore f n. p. The city which was 
the capital of the Hindoo kingdom, 
taking its name, and which last was 
founded in 1610 hy a local chief on 
the decay of the Vijavanagar dynasty. 
<8ee Bisnagar and I^arslnga). 

0. P. Brown gives the etyni. as 
Maisi^ur^ Maui being the name of a 
local goddess like Pomona or Flora; 
/ 77 »=town or village. It is however 
visually said to be a corruption of 
Mahiah-asura, the buffalo-demon slain 
by the goddess Diu'ga or Kali. 

‘Mysore Thom. Tho Caesalpiitia 
seplariuj Roxb. It is armed with short, 
sharp, recuiwed prickles ; and is much 
used as a fence in tho Deccan. Ilydor 
Ali planted it round his strongholds in 
Mysore. 


Nabob, s. Poj t. Naltdho, and ]<V. 
Nabab^ from Hind. Naivdhy which is 
tho Amb pi. of sing. Ndyab^ ‘a de- 
puty,’ and was applied in a singu- 
lar sense* to a delegate of the supreme 
chief, vi/., a Viceroy or Chief Gover- 
nor under the Great Mogul, c, <y, 
tlie Nairdh of Surat, tho Navnih of 
Oudh, the Nawfih of Arcot, tho Navulb 
Nil/.iiu of Bengal. From this use it 
became a title of rank witliout neces- 
sarily having any office attached, it 
is now a title oc(!asionally conferred, 
like a peei-age, on Mahommedan gen- 
tlemen of distinction and good service, 
as Bdi and Jbljd are upon Hindus. 
N ahoh is used in two ways. 

(a) 8imi)ly as a corruption .and re- 
presentative of Na ivdh. We got it direct 
from the Port. u(fhdboy see quotation 
from Bluteau below. 

(b) It began to be applied in the 
last conturj", when the transiictions of 
Chve made the epithet familiar in 

I>4»j5y says (2inl e»l. .‘W.O tliat tljc plural form 
lias Isum adopted l»y iiiisluke. Wilson says ‘lioiio- 
riHcally.* Possibly in this and other like cases it 
came from popular inisumlerstaiiding of the Arabic 
piumis. 8a^we have omra, i.e. unuira, pi. of amJr 
used singularly ami forming a plural uvirdyaii, 
oee also omlah ami mehauL 


England, tt) *Vuglo-Indiuns who re- 
turned wdth fortunoft from tho East ; 
and Foote’s play of Nabob* 

(Ndboh) (1768), aided in giving gtaiorul 
ciurency to the word in this sc^nsc. 

a.~ 

1604. “ . . . . delante del Kauabo IplO 
es justiciaiuayor.”- iMariott, 70. 

161.5. “ There was as Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mahtumnedan {Monro 
Parsio) called Mocarre Bethiao, wlio lm<l 
come to Goa in the time of the Viceroy 
Ruy Louren^o tie I’axora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portuguese . . . came to confess 
that it could not but be that trutli was with 
their Law. . , y~Bovam\ p. 354. 

1016. “Catechumeni erg(j i)arentes n iros 
aliquot inducunt hom*stos et ussessoivs 
Kauabi, id est, jiulicis suj)r«uiii, cui con- 
siliarii erant, uti et JVoregi, ut libellum 
famoBiim advorsus Pinnorum spargerent.” 
— Jarriv, Thesanrus^ iii., 378. 

1053. “ . . . 11 i>rciid la ipialite de 

Nabab (pii vault aiitaiit h diic rpie mon- 
Beigneur .” — Dv hi Bonllo kmi (»!id. 1057) 
142. 

10,52. “The Nahab ^ was sitting, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Country, bare- 
foot, like one of our I'avlors, with a gi’oat 
mimljer of l*a]>ers stickiiig l>etween liiw 
Toes, and others between tin J^'ingers of bis 
left hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from l)etween his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and orderM wliat 
answers shoiild be given to every one.'’ — 
Tavernier^ K. T. ii. IMl. 

1000. “The ill-dealing of the Nahab,^ 
proceedetl from a scuirvy trick -that was 
j)lay’d me by three Ganary-birds at the 
Great Mogul's (’ourt. The story whereof 
was thus in short . . .” — Jbh/. ii. 57. 

1073. “ (Gaining hy these steps a nearer 

intimacy with the Nabob, lio cut the new 
Business out every <liiy." -Fr//rr, 183. 

107.5. “But when we were juirposing 

next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish ('am]» from the Nabab, the 
field-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . — 

Heidcn, Vervaarlijkf Sr/iip-Brcukt 52. 

1082. “. . . Kay Numlelall ye Nababs 
I)nan, who gavcj me a most eourteous recep- 
tion, rising up and ttiking of me hy ye 
hands, ami ye like at my departure, whicli 
1 am informed is a greater favour than he 
has ever 8h<>wn to any Frankc. ... 
Hedf/e.% Oct. 27. , 

Hedges writes Nnvuttf 

Navoh, 

1716. “Nababo. ']’• rmo do Mogol. He 
o Titolo do Miiiistro one he Gabecu."-- 
Bluteau, s.v. 

1727. h'W yc.ars ago, the Nabob or 
Vice-Koy of CItoriaoiobI, who resides at 
Chickakdl, ami who suiKuintendsthat Coun- 

* nie word in so iuted Ihrougliout thU 

part of the Koghsh vcTtnen. 
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try for the Moj^ul, for »ome Disgust he hi^ 
received from the Inhabitants of Diu 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to the Colony of Fort St. Greorge.”— 
A. Bam.f i. 374. 

1742. “ We have had a great man called 
the Kabob (who is the next j)erBon in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the (iovenior. 
.... His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night Ijefore him. All the 
guns fired round the f<>rt upon her arrival, 
liH well as u]K)n his ; he and nfce are Moors, 
whose women are never seen by any man 
upon eartli except their husbands.”— 
from Madras in Mrs. Delaiiy’s Life, ii. 
169. 

1743, “Every g<Jvemor of a fort, and 
every commander (if a district had assumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of these 
little l(3rds, Nizam ul muluck said that he 
liad that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in the ( Wnatic.”— Omr, Bk. i., 
Koprint, p. 51. 

1752. “ Agreed . . . that a present 

should be made the Nobab that might 
]irove satisfactoiy.” — In Xo/t^, 33. 

1773. 

“ And though my years have passed in this 
hard <iuty, 

No Benefit acemired — no Nabob's booty.” 

Epilogue at Tort Marlborough, by W, 
MarndeUf in Mem,, 9. 

1787. 

“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield. ” 
JUUon, ill Life and Letters, i. 124. 

1807. “ Some say that he is a Tailor 
who brought out a long bill against some of 
Jjord W^lesley’s staff, and was in conse- 
(]uence provided for ; others say he was an 
adventurer, and H(dd knicknacks, to the 
Nabob of Oude.” — Sir T. Munro in Life, 
i: 371. 

1809. “ I was surprised that I had heard 
nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic.” 
-Ld. Valentia, i. 381. 

b— 

1773. “ I re|fretted the dec^' of respect 
for men of family, and that a Nabob would 
now carry an election from them. 

“Johnson : Why, sir, the Nabob will carry 
it by means of his wealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, as it must 
bo where nothing can be had without 
money; but if it comes to personal pre- 
ference the man of family will always 
.carry it.” — Boswell, Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, imder Aug. 25th. 

1780. “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fittest Soil for the Growiih of 
Lus^ Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Henry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for the Author.” (A 
base book.) 

1783. “The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence, 
But be that goes out an insignificant boy. 


in a few years returns a great Nabob. Mr. ' 
Hastings says he has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material, who expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the mer- 
chantlike quality I mention.” — Burke, 
S])eech on Fox’s E. I. Bill, in Weyrks and 
Coi'r,, ed. 1852, iii. 506. 

1787. “ The speakers for him (Hasting) 

were Burgess, wbo has comidetely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Yansittart, a nabob ; Alderman Le Me- 
surier, a smuggler from Jersey ; . . . . 
and Dempster, who is one of the good- 
natured canclid men who connect themselves 
with ev^ry bad man they can find.” — Ld. 
Minto, in Life, &c., i. 126. 

1848. “ ‘ Isn't he veiy rich ? ’ said 

Kebecca. 

‘ They say all Indian Nabobs are enor- 
mously rich.’ ” — Vanitif Fair, ed. 1867, i. 
17. 

c. 1858. 

“ Le vieux Nabab et la Be^m d’Arkate.” 

Leconte de Lisle, eu. 1872, p. 156. 

1872. “ Ce train de vie facile . . , suffit 
k me faire decerner . . . le sumom de 
Nabob par les bourgeois et les visiteurs de 
la ]>etite ville.” — Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
xcviii. 938. 

1874. “ At that time (c. 1830) the Royal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 
l^rson, any M.P. ... or East Indian 
Nabob, who wished to have F.R.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance.” 
— Gcikie, Life of Murchison, i. 197. 

1878. , A Tunis? — interrompit le 

due. . . . Alors ixmrquoi ce nom de Nabab? 
— Bah ! les Parisiens n’y regardent pas de 
si prJjs. Pour eux tout riche Stranger est 
un Nabab, n’im])orte d’oh il vienne.”— 
Le Nabab, x>ar Alph, Daudet, ch. i. 

It is purism quite erroneously ap- 
plied wnen wo find Xabob in this 
sense miswritten Nawah ; thus : 

1878. “These were days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was less known than it had been in the 
previous generation, which had seen 'Warren 
Hastings impeached, and bur^s * bought 
and send by Anglo-Indian Hawabs.” — 
Sjnith’s Life of Dr, John Wilsem, 30. 

But there is no question of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 

1878. “If , . . the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed . 
that our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
jiaper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to the General- 
issimo to pl^e them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 


* Qu. bormighs ? The writer does injustice to 
bis country when he speaks of burghs being l^ugbt 
and sold. The representation of Scotch ourvhs 
before 1832 was bad, but it never was piu*chasablc. 
There are no burghs in England. 
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King David, the harp in Peterborouch 
Court would not Have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in behalf of the Sultan of 
Turkey.”— PnitA, Ajnil 11th, p. 470. 

In this passage, in which the wit is 
equalled only by the scriptural knowledge, 
observe that Kfahob = Naboth, and Nabotk 
=Uriah. 

Nacoda, Nacoder, &c., s. Pers. 

na-khudd {navi a dominus) ‘ a skipper;* 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as his 
own supercargo). It is hard to under- 
stand why Rcinaud {Relation^ ii. 42) 
calls this “ a Malay word . . . derived 
from the Persian,**^* especially consi- 
dering that he is dealing with a book 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. 

c. 916. “ Bientot I’on ne garda pas meme 

de managements pour les imtrons ae navires 
inaimkhuda^ pi. of naknud&) Arabes, et 
ies maltres do batiments marchaiids furent 
en butte h des pretentions injiistes.” — 
Relation, &c., i. 08. 

c. 1348. “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailnkari, this 
]>rincess invited the n&khodha, or owner of 
the ship ^ahib-al-markab) the kardnl or 
clerk (see Cranny), the merchants, the chief 
l)eople, the tandail (see tindal) or com- 
mander of the crew, the sijpasaldr (q.v.) or 
commander of the fighting men.’' — Ibu 
Batata, iv. 250. 

1502. “But having been seen by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer escape. 
So they brought them to the C-aptain 
(reneral, and all struck sail, and fiom six 
of the Zamhucos the nacodas came to the 
Captain General.”— Corrm, i. 302. 

1540. “Whereupon he desired us that 
the three neoodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called in that country 
• . . .” — Pinto (orig. cap. xxxv,) in Co<jan, 
p. 42. 

1610. “ The sixth Nohuda Melech 

Ambor, Captaine of a gi’eat Ship of Dabtdl, 
came ashore with a great many of the Mer- 
chaiits with him, he with the rest were 
carried about the Townc in pomi>e.” — *SVr 
H. Middleton in PurchcLs, i. 2(W. 

1623. “The China Kocheda hath too 
mug deluded you through your owne sini- 
l»licitie to give creditt unto him.” — Council 
at Batavia, to Rich. Cocks, in his Diarif, ii. 

341. 

1625. Purchas has the word in many 
forms ; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, &c. 

1638. “Their nockado or India Pilot 
was stab’d in the Groyne twice.” — In 
Hold apt, iv, 48. 

1649. “ In addition to this a i*eceipt 
must be exacted from the Nachodas.”— 
Secret Instructions in Baldaem (Germ.) p. 6. 

1758. “ Our Chocarda (?) assured us they 


were rogues ; but our Knockaty or }>ilot 
toki iis he knew them. . . .'^—Ives, 248. 

This word looks like a confusion, in the 
manner of the Pi>et of the “Bnark,” be*- 
tween ndkhndd and (Hind.) arkdtl, “a 
pilot.” 

1880. “ That a pamphlet should l>e 

printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India .... copies being suppli^ 
to Nakhudas and tindals of native craft at 
small coHt.'' —Resn. of Oort, of India as to 
Lights for Shipping, 28th Jan. 

Naga, n.p. Tho name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivihsod clans 
of warlike and vintbetivo ebametor in 
the eastern part of tho hill countiy 
which divides Assam Proper (or tho 
valley of tho Brahmaputra) from 
Ivachar and the basin of tho Sunna. 
A part of these hills was fonnod into a 
British district, now under Assam, in 
1807, but a great body of tho Naga 
clans is still indopendemt. 

Tho otyanology of tho name is dis- 
puted; some identifying it with the 
Ndga or Snake Aborigines, who are so 
prominent in tho legends and the sculp- 
tures of th(^ Buddhists. But it is, 
perhaps, more probjible that tho word 
is used in tho sense of ‘ naked ’ (Skt, 
nagna. Hind. //o//r/a, Bong, nengfii, &c.), 
which, cuiiousty (uiough, is that 
which Ptolemy attributes to the name, 
and which tho spelling of Shihabuddln 
also indicates. 

C. A.l). 50. “ ■rov Maiui/£pov, . . . 

N ay y a Aoyai o <n 7 jU.aiVet yvpvCiv Kocrjuiov.”- -Ptol, 

VII. ii. 18. 

c. 1602. “ ’J'he Kajah ha^l first intendefi 

to fly to the Naga Hills, but from fear of 
our army the Nagas^ would not affoni him 
an jisyluin. ‘ The NiigJis live in the southern 
mountains of Asdm, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous, 
in number they ecpial the heloers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble in hardiness and 
physical strength the ’ A'dis (an ancient Ara- 
liaii tribe). They go about ^ naked like 
beasts. .... Some of their chiefs came to 
see tho Naw{ib. They wore dark hip- 
clothes {lang), ornamented with cowries, 
and ix>und about their heads they_ wore a 
belt of boar’s tusks, allowing their i>lack 
hair to hang dow.i their nock. ""—Shihub- 
iiddin Tdlish, tr. by Prof. Bhrlmann, in 
J. As. Soc. Beng., xli. Pt. i. ]». 84. 

1883. A corres])OTnleTit of the “ Indian 
Agriculturist” (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga H ills, which he calls No^a, 

from JVok, not Raga an ass^^rtion 

which one is not bound to accej>t. Une 
on the S|x>t” is not hmnd to know the ety- 

The word Niiga is njif-lt with u nasal 

“NufigM” (J>. :»J. 
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laology of a name several tlmuHand year** 
«ild. * j 

Nagaree> h . Hind, from Skt. 'nii- ’ 
(jarl, Tho pro]>or Sanskrit chamctor, ] 
meaning literally ‘ of the city and , 
often called fieru-nruiari, ‘ the divine | 
city character.’ 

Naib. ». II. from Ar. vOtfan^ a 
deputy; see also under Nabob. 

1682. * * Before the expiration of this time 
wo were overtaken hy ye (Uuidiv'^ Neip, ye 
Mrcrhar'i dejmty, and ye Hutch Director’s 
Vakillf (by the way it’s obHervable ye Dutch 
omit no opportunity to do us all the pre- 
judice that lyes in their i>owor).’'— 
f)ct. 11. 

176r>. “ . . . . tliis perHoTi was appointed 

Niab, or deputy ^'overnor of Orissa, ’—-ffof- 
vrffy Mist UiriitHf i. 53. 

Naik, Naique, Ac. s. Kind. nOyal-, 
A term wliicli occurs in nearly all the 
vornaciilur languages ; from Skt. na^ 
yahi, ‘ a loader, chief, general.’ The 
word is used in several applications 
among older writers (Portuguese) ro- 
fen’ing to the south and west of India, 
as meaning a native captain or head- 
man of some sort (a). It is also a title 
of honour used among Ilindfls in tho 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of 
a Tolugu caste, w^henco tho general 
name of the Kings of Vijayunagara 
(a.1). 1325-1674), and of tho Lords of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other places 
(c). But its common Anglo-Indian 
a])plication is to tho non-commissioned 
oflicor of Sepoys wdio corresponds to 
corporal, and wears the double chevron 
of that rank (d). 

(a)- 

c. 153S. “M.aiidou tarn hem liii Nayque 
com vinti AbcHciiis, (pie ik*s vei<» gnardando 
doH ladrocs.” — Piido, ch. i\'. 

1548. ‘‘AVith those four captains there 
are 12 naiques, who receive as follows — to 
wit, for 7 naiquoB who have 37 iwirdaos 
and 1 tanga a year .... 11,160 reis. Por 
(3di naiqne, wlio has 30 pardaos, 4 tangas 
. . . and Miulguar naique the same . . . 
and Salgj" naique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two 9((i/(r7Yx, w'ho have 8 vintens a month, 
eciual to 12 pardaos 4 tangas a year.” — 
8^. BotcJho^ Tomlxif 215. 

^ 1553. ‘ ‘ To guard against tliese he estab- 
lished some ]^ople of the same island of 
the Canarese Gentoos with theii* Naiques, 
who ai*e the captains of the footmen and of 
the horsemen.” — Barron^ Dec. II. Liv, v. 
cap. 4. 

c. 1565. “Occorse I'anno 1565, se mi 
ricordo bene, che il Naic cioh il Signore 
della Citthi li maudi a domandami certi 


caualli Arabi.” — C. Federki, in Bantus, 
iii. 391. 

c. 1610, “ le priay done fee capitaine . , . 
qu’il me 6t bailler me almadie ou basteau 
auec des mariniers et vn Kaiqae pour 
tinchement. ’ ’ — Moeguetf 289. 

1646. “Il 8’api>elle Naique, qui si^ihe 
Capitaine, doutant que e’est vn Capitaine 
du Roy du Narzingue .” — BantifOy Bel. da 
Fror. df. MaJalmVy 255. 

(b)-- 

1598. “ The Kings of J)e4'im also have 
a custome when they will honour a man 
or recompense their service done, and 
rayse him to dignitie and honour. They 
give him the title of Naygue, which signi- 
tieth a Capitaine .” — Linschoteny 51. 

1673. “The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naiks or Naigs.” — FrtKTy 162. 

c. 1704. “Hydur S;£hilv the son of 
Muhammad Tlias, at the invitation of the 
Ministers of the Polygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded to that c(mntry, and w'us entertained 
by tliem in their service .... he als«» 
received from them the honourable title of 
Naik, a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or commander of foot 
soldiers.” — B. of Hydur Naiky p. 7. 

I’his was the uncle of tho famous Haidar 
Naik or Hyder Ali Khan. 


KKk. “ Madurd ; corte del Naygue 
Sehor destas terras.” — (hten'ero, BelacioUy 

101 . 

1616. “ . . . and that orders should he 

given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patam that no one was to trade at Tevena- 
patam, Porto Novo, or other i)ort belongiiij: 
to the Naique of Ginja or the King of 
Massulai)atam. ’ ’ — Bocarro, 019. 

164(». “ Le Naique de Madurd, k (pii 

appartient la coste de la pescherie, a la 
]»esche d’vn jour ]>ar semaine pour son 
tribut .” — BemrttOy 248. 

c. 1665. “ Il y a plusieurs Naiques au Snd 
(le Saint-Thoine, (pii sont Souverains ; Le 
Naique de Madure cn est iin .” — Thevenoty 
v. 317. 

1672. “ The greatest Lords and Naiks of 
this kingdom (Camataca) who are subject to 
the Crown of Velour .... namely Vitipa 
naik of Madura, the King’s Cuspidore- 
bearer . , . and Cristapa naik of Chengier, 
the King's Betel-holder .... the Naik of 
Tanjow'er the King’s Shield -bearer. 
Baldaeus (Germ.) p. 153. 

1809. “ All I could learn was that it w'as 

built by a Naig of the place .” — Lord Vakn- 
tWy I 398. 

(d)- 

1787. “A Troop of Native Cavalry oa 
the present Establishment consists of 3 
Euroiiean subaltern, 1 European serg^nt, 1 
Subidar, 3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4Naigues, 
1 Trumpeter, 1 Earrier, and 08 Privates. 
— Bepns, for H. Co.^s Troops on the Coast of 
Coromandoh &c. 6. 
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1834. “ . . . they went jfallantl.y on till 

every one was shot down except the one? 
naik, who continued hacking at the gate 
with his axe ... at last a shot from above. 
.... passed through his body. He fell, 
but in dying hurled his axe against the 
enemy.’’ — Stvrtm and SintKhinr of a Soldif-r's 
Life (Mackenzie), i. 37-38. 

Wc may add as a 8})ecial sense that 
in west India Naik is ap])liod to the 
head-man of a hamlet {KurJ) or camp 
(TCnida) of Brinjames (q.v.). 

Hair, ^ialayal. rul/iui'j' from same 
Sansk. origin as naik. Xame of tlu^ 
ruling caste in Malabar. 

1510. “The first das^ of Pagans in 
Calicut are called Brahmins. The secoinl are 
Naeri, who are the saiiio us tlie gentlefolks 
amongst us ; and these uj e obliged to b(‘ar 
swortl and shield or bows and lances.” 
Varthema^ ]). 141-142. 

151G. “ These kings do not marry .... 

only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, wliidi is called nayre.” 
— Barhomy 1(»5. 

1553. “And as . . . the (len tiles of the 
] dace are very superstitious in dealing with 
]jeople foreign to their bhutd, .and chiefiy 
those called Brammanes ami Naires.” 
BarroHy Bee. I., liv. iv. caj>. 7. 

15G3. “. . . . The Naires win* ai-e the 

Knights.”- -(rorcia, 

^1582. “The Men of Warn*, which the 
King of Calicut and the <ither Kings have, 
are Nayres, which be all (Gentlemen.” - Coa- 
tnneda (by N. L.), f. 35//. 

1G44. “ We have much Christian ]>eoph^ 

throughout his tenitury, not oidy tins 
Christians of 8t. Thomas, who are the be.st 
soldiei-s that he (the King of Cochin) has, 
but also many other vassals who are con- 
verts to our Holy (’a tholic Faith, through 
the i)reaching of the ( rospel, but none of 
these are Nayres, who are his fighting men, 
and Ids nobles or gentlemen.” — Bocarro. 
MS.y f. 315. 

1755. ‘•'J’heking has disciplined a body 
of 10,000 Naires; the j)eoj)le of this d<*.n<*- 
niination .are by birth the Military tribe of 
the Malabar coast.”— C/'/zic, i. 400. 

1781. “The sokliers prec(3ded the Nairs 
or nobles of Mal.abar,” — (fiOhon, ch. xlvii. 

It may be added that Ndfiar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant ; ami the fact that Nutmr and 
yCiyakn are (»f the same origin may be con- 
sidered with the etymology which we have 
given of Comae (see Oarnuy 85r). 

Nambeadarim, s. Malayalam ««>/»- 
hiyadiriy a general; a prince. 

1503. * ‘ Afterwards we were ] zresented to 

the King called Nambiadora ; who receiveil 
us with no small gladness and kindness.’' — 
iHor. da Bmjioli in Ramtmoy i. f. 146. 

1552. “ This advice <»f the Nambeadarim 
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was disapproved by the king^ and - 

CaHauheda ; see alsoTransl. hvX. L.. 1582. 
f. 147. 

15.57. “The Nambeadarim who is tie* 
^rincip.nl governor.” Hak. 

(The Word is, by the traiwlatte', errt)ne- 
ously identified with NamhfnUny a 51aiul»ar 
Braiimin). See next article. 

: 

' “Kntra em Cochim no thalamo soen'to 
Aonde Nambeodera domic (juict**.” 

J\f<tfava < 'oinfoisf. i. 5u. 

Nambooree, ^ruhiyiil. nmuhFallri, 
I’am. ntnuhnri, A Brnhmau of Ma- 
labar. 

, 1(514. “Xo more an', any of his Nam- 

bures (.among Christi.an eom erts) wl»o are 
. Ids padvf'if, for yon would hardly see any 
^ one of tliem become converted and bai)ti/.ed 
because of the ])unishment that tlie king 
has attached to that.” — Boatrro, JAS., f. 313. 

1727. ‘“I’he Nambouries are the first in 
both (-ai)acities of Clnirch and State, and 
some of tliem are I’oju's, ln-ing sovereign 
J Vinces in both. ' A. Ham. i. .*512. 

Nankeen, s, a coiion sfufl* of u 

: brownisli yellow tinge, wliicli was 
! originally iin])orf»Ml from (’hina, and 
’ dc'nviMl its naim^ from tin* city of 
1 Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
; froni a cotton of that colcair, the (Ins- 
Hffpiu'ni rrliffioKtnii of Hoxb., a variety 
of (I. horhio-onnu It was bow(‘Vcr 
imitated with rlyed (adton in Kngland, 
jind before long ox]>orts of this imita- 
tion wcrii made to ('himi. 

Nank(‘oii apjx'ars to lx* known in 
(’ontral Asian markets und(*r the 
nnxlitiod nairn^ of nanka (see lielow). 

170.3-4. “Tlie land in this neiglduxu’- 
' hood proiluees the cloth usually call'll 
Nankeens in Eu I f)) )c, .... in thatgne\ing 
in the iirovince Kiangnan, of which the 
city of Xan-kin is tlie capital, the down is 
I of the same yellow tinge which it jK»sscv<ses 
when spun ami woven intoclpth. -,S7/o/;o 
foii^K Nan'. f>f Lovd, M(a‘(n'tnrif hndm.'t.-fy, ii. 
425. 

1704-5. “The clour of Nam-King 
thus natural, ami not subject to fade * • • • 

; The opiuion(that it was dyed) that J c<»moat 
was tiie cause of au order being sent fn»iu 
Europe a few > v,ars ago t<» dye the pieces of 
Nam-King of a (h-i‘pcr colour, liecausc of 
late they had grown ]>:der.' lanBi’^fanix 

E. 3\, ii. ill. 

’ 1707. ^'China /x r CWV. 

C<»mpanv's broad ami narrow Nan- 
keen,* brown Nankeen.” In SeVm Karr ii». 
' 1505. 

. c. 180!». “Cotton in this district {Pan 
' aniaa or Paruvva) ih but a trifling article. 
'rii*a-e are -cvoral kind< mentioned 
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The KuJdi is the most remarkable, its wool 
having the cfjlour of xiankeen cloth, and it 
Meems in fact to be the same material which 
the (Chinese nse in that manufacture/’ — 
F, Buchanan, in Eastern India, iii. 244. 

1838. Kanka is imi)orted in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and 
is used for making the outer garments 
for the pe()])lej who have a great liking to 
it. It is similar to nankeen cloth that 
comes to India from China, and is of a 
strong durable texture.” — Report htf Bainex, 
in Punjab Trade Report, Ai)!). i). ix. See 
also p. clxvii. 

1848. ‘ ‘ ‘ Don't be trj’ing to dei)recate the 

value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’ Mr. Ham- 
merdown said ; ‘let the company examine it 
;i8 a work of art— the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gen- 
tleman in a nankeen^jiicket, his gun in hand, 
is going to the chase ; in the distance a 
hanyhann tree and a pagody.’” — Vanitit 
Fair, i. 178. 

Nankins, n.p. The great Chinese 
city on the lower eoni’se of the Yungtse- 
kittng, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (13(18- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty 
on the expulsion of the Mongol family 
of Chinghiz. The city, previously 
known as Kin-lhig^fit, then got the 
stylo of Nan-ling, or ‘ South Court.* 
looking (‘North-Cbiirt’) was however 
reocciipied as imperial residciico by the 
Emperor Ohing-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since. 

Nanking is mentioned as a groat 
city called Ohilenfu (Kin-ling), whose 
walls had a circuit of 40 miles, by 
Friar Odoric (c. 1323). And the pro- 
vince bears the same name {Chclhn) 
in the old notices of China translated 
by R, Willes in Hakluyt (ii. 54G). 

It appears to bo the city mentioned 
by Conti (c. 1430), as founded by the 
emperor: “ Hinc prope XV. dierum 
itinere (f.e. from Cambalec or Peking) 
alia civitas Nemjdai nomine, ab im- 
poratoro condita, cujus ambitus patet 
triginta milliaribus, ea(]ue cst popo- 
losissima omnium.” This is ovidoutly 
the same name that is coupled wdth 
Cambalec, in Petis de la Cr()ix*s trans- 
lation of the Life of Timour (hi. 218) 
imder the foim Nemnai, Tlie fonu 
Lankin, &c, is common in old Por- 
tuguese nan*atives, probably, like Li- 
ampo (l.T.), a Fuhkien form. 

■ c. 1520. “After that follows Great 
China, the king of which is the greatest 

Boyereign in the world The port of 

this kingdom is called Guantan, and among 
the m^y cities of this empire two are the 
most important, namely Nankin an<l Com- 


laka,* where the king usually resides,” — 
Pigafetta^g Magellan (fiak. Soc.) p. 156. 

c. 1.540. “Thereunto we answered tliat 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
t>f Siam, and that coming from the Port of 
Liampoo to go to the fishing of Nanquin, 
we were cast away at sea .... that we 
purpt^sed to go to the city of Nanquin there 
to imbarque ourselves as rowers in the first 
Laideaa that should put to sea, for to pass 

un^ Cantan ” — Pinto, E. T., p. 99, 

(orig. cap. xxxi.) 

1.5.53. “Furtlier, according to the Cos- 
mographies of China .... the maritime 
provinces of this kingdom, which run there- 
from in a N.W. direction almost, are these 
three : Nanqnij, Xantom (Shantung), and 
Quincij ” (Kingsze or capital, i,e., Pecheli). 
— Barros, 1., ix. 1. 

1.5.56. “Ogni anno va di Persia alia 
China vna grossa Carauana, che camina sei 
mesi prima ch’arriui alia Citta de Lanchin, 
Citta nella quale risiede il Re con la siui 
Corte.” — Ces. Federici, in Ramus, iii. 391 r. 

Narcondam, n.p. Tho name of a 
strange wcird-looking volcanic cone, 
whicli liscs, covered with forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet stmight out 
of th(^ deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the present writer.'i 
has observed {3Iarco Polo, Dk. III. ch. 
13,noto)that in the name of Narkandain 
one (‘.annot but recognize Narak, 

‘ Hell * ; perhaps Naralm-kundam, ‘ a 
pit of hell ; ’ adding : “ Can it be that 
in old times, but still contemporary* 
with Hindu navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin 
St. Brandon recognized in it the mouth 
of Hell, congenial to the Rakshasas of 
tho adjacent group ” of the Andamans ? 
But we have recently received an 
interesting letter from Mr. F. B. 
Mallet of the Geological Survey of 
India, w^ho has lately been on a 
survey of Narcondam and BaiTon Is- 
land. Mr. Mallet states that Narcon- 
dam is “ without any crater, and has 
certainly been extinct ^or many thou- 
sand years. BaiTeu Island, on the 
other hand, forms a complete amphi- 
theatre, with high precipitous encir- 
cling walls, and the volcano has been 
in violent eruption mthin the last 
century. The tenn ‘ pit of hell,’ 
therefore, while quite inapplicable 
to Narcondam, apj)lies most aptly to 
BaiTon Island.” Mr. Mallet suggests 
that there may have been some confu- 
sion between tho two islands, and that 
the name Narcondam may have been 


^ Rf'ad ('omlKiW:, 
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really applicable to Barren Island. 
The latter name is quite modem. We 
ai’e told in Furdy^s Or. Navigator 
that Barren Island was called by tho 
Portuguese Ilha alia, a name which 
again would bo much more apt for 
Narcondam. Ban’en Island being only 
.some 800 ft. high. Mr. Mallet mentions 
that in one of the charts of the E.L Pilot 
or (hient(d Navigator (1781) he finds 
“ Narcondam according to the Portu- 
guese,” in 13° 45' N. lat, and 110° 35' 
E. long, (from Ferro) and “Narcon- 
dam, or High Island, according to the 
French,” in 12° 50' N. lat. and 110° 
55' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been some 
confusion between the islands, and that 
Ilha alia or High Island has been con- 
nected witli the name of Narcondam. 
Tho real i^ositions by our fjharts are, of 
Narcondam, X. lat. 13° 24', E. long. 94° 12'. 
Barren Island, X. lat. 12° 10', E. long. 93° .54'. 

Tho diff(.*rcnco of lat. (52 miles) 
agi’ees ■well -with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plus and in tho 
other minus ; so that the discrepancies 
may bo duo merely to error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in 
the E, L Pilot (1778) “Monday or 
Barren Island, called also High Is- 
land,” and “ Ayconda or Narcondam,” 
are marked approximately in the posi- I 
tions of the present Barren Island 
and Narcondam. 8till, we believe 
that Mr. MallePs suggestion is likely 
to be well founded. 

The form Ayconda is nearer that 
found in the following : 

1,598. “ .... as you ])ut off from the 

llaiidert of Andeinan towards tho C!oast . . . 
there lyeth onely in the middle way an 
Ilande, which the inhabitantes call Viacon- 
dam, which is a sintdl Hand having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
uater. Linschoten , 328. 

Naxd, s. The rhizome of the plant 
Nardostachys Jatamansi, D.C., a native 
of tho loftier Ilimfilaya (allied to 
Valerian). This is api)arently an 
Indian ■word originally, but, as we 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
naluda through Semitic media, whence 
the change of I into r ; and in 
this form it is found in both Hebrew 
and Greek. The plant was first iden- 
tified in iiiodorn times by Sir W. 


Jones. 8co in (.’anticles, i. 12, and iY» 
13, 14. 

B. c. c. 2.5. 

“ Cur non sub alta vel pl.atano, vel hac 

Pinu jacentes sic temei-e, et rosd 

Canf>s od«)rati cai>illo8, 

Dum licet, Assyrilhpie nardo 

Potainus uncti ? ” 

Horace, Odes, II., xi. 

A.D. 29. “ Kal WTO? avTOV iy HyjBai'ta, iv Tif 

oiictf ^CfjLUiVOi . . . yui'Tj exovora aXa^aorpoi^ 

fivpov, vdpBov mtrTtKij^ 7 ro\vTt\ou$. • . . — ,St. 

Mark, xiv. 3. 

c. A.D. 70. “As touching the leafe of 
Kardus, it were good that we discoursed 
thereof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
XM’incipal ingredi(‘nts aromaticall that goe 
to the making of most costly and ]>recioUH 

(untments The head of Kardus 

sjn-eadeth inhi certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it h.ath a twofold use both .as spike 
and also as leafe.’’— 77///// (I'h. Holland), 
xii. 12. 

C. A.n. 90. “KaTayeTai fit fit’ 

Kal dvb Tbiy drat roTreor, rj fita TIuKAaifiof Kara- 
t^epofiieVr) i/apfio?, rf KaairaTTvprji'ri , Kal rj llapona- 
viayjVTj, Kal rj KafioKi-nj, koI rj fiia rrji irapaKeiptvrjs 

^KvBiai,*'~Periplns, § 48 (corrected )>y Ea- 
bricius). 

c. A.D. 54.5. . {ilso to Sindu, where 

you get the musk or eastoiin, and nmlro- 
stack tm ” (for nardostachys, /. spike- 
nard). — i'osmus in Catkofi, ]>. oixxviii. 

1.503. “IknownootluT spikenard (//«y//f///r- 
nardo) in this country, t‘xce]>t what I have 
a’ready told yon, that which comes from 
Chitr>rand Mandoii, regions (.n th(‘. e.onfines 
of i)eli, Bengal.a, and the Decan.” — (iareio, 
f. 191. 

1790. “ We may on tin', whole be assured 

that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Samhtd of the Persi.ins ami Arabs, the 
Jatdmdnsi of the Hindus, and the spike- 
nard of our sho]>s arc one and the same 
plant.”— »SV/* W. Jones, in As. lies., ii. 410. 

c. 1781. 

“ My .///W shuts out thieves from your liousi 
or y<»ur room, 

My second exju-esses .a Syri.an perfume ; ^ 

My aV/o/ftis a man in whose con v er,-e is 
sh.ared 

The strength of a Bar and the, sweetness 

of Nard.” 

(gtarndr on Bishoj> Ihirnui’d l>y 
])r. Johnsitn. 

Nargeela, Nargileh, s. ProjMTly 
the coco-nut (Skt. lalrdcerfirlali-. or 
~keli ; Pens. '///7rv7/ ; Greek ol ^ 

' AfyyiXKiov) ', theiieo the llubbl6"bubblC 
or hooka in its simplest l(/rm, as niaao 
from a coco-nut shdl ; and thonco 
again, in J^ers., a hooka or \sutcr-pipo 
with a glass or metal vas<!. 

Narsinga, n.]>- 

most i'requontly appliiiil m the 16th 
and 17 th centuries to the kingdom in 
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Houthem India otherwiso termed 
Yija 3 raiiagara or Bitnagar (q*v.), the 
latest powerful Hindu kin^om in 
tlie Peninsula. This kingdom was 
founded on the ruins of the Belala 
cb^nasty reigning at Dwura Samudra, 
about A.I). 1341. The original dynasty 
of Vijayanagara became extinct about 
1487, and was replaced by Naraainha^ 
a prince of Telugu origin, who reigned 
till 1608. He was therefore reigning 
at the tifno of the first arrival of the 
PoHuguose, and the name of Nar- 
singa, which they learned to apply to 
this kingdoin from his name, contmucd 
to be a])plied to it for nearly two cen- 
turies. 

1505. “Ha;«so noti/ia delli iJuaKgiori Re 
che hanntj nell’ India, che e ei Re de 
Hariin, indiuiio zcntil ; confina in Eatrenia- 
dnra con el re^o do Coinj (mi. regw) 
TJeronij?)^ el ciual Ke si h More. El qnal Re 
de Kanin tion grande regn<> ; Hark (hark?) 
fid ogni 8110 comando 10 inila clofanti, 30 
mila cavalli, e infinito nuinero di geiiti.” - 
Lionardo Cd* Mamr, 35. 

• 1510. “The (lovenior learning <»f 

the embawHy which the King <»f Bwnega 
was sendint^ to Cananore to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendHhip, he was niont deHirons to 

make alliance and wecure jieace prin- 

cijially tecauee the kingdom of Karsinga 
extenuR in the interior from above Calecnt 
and from the Balagate as far as Cambaya, 
and thus if we had any w'ars in those conn- 
tries by sea, we might by land have the 
m<wt valuable aid from the King of Bis- 
nega.”— Corj’wf, ii. 30. 

1513. “ Aderant tunc apud nostril prae- 
fectO a Karsingae i-oge logati.” -Emtnuel, 
Jtqf. Epist.f f. 3r. 

1510. “ 4.5 leagues from these mountains 

inland, there is a very laige city which is 
called Bijanaguer, very inipulous .... The 
King of Karsinga ah\'ay8 resides there.” — 
EarboBrtf 85. 

c, 1538. ^ “ And she (the Queen of Onor) 
swore to him by the golden sandals of her 
imgod that she would i*ejoice as much should 
give him the victory over them (the 
Turks) as if the King of Karsinga, whose 
slave she was, should jilace her at table 
with his wife.*’ — F. Mendez Pinto, ch. ix., 
see also Cogan, p. 11. 

• 1553. “And thej’ had learned besides 
from a Friar who had come from Narsinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Karsinga. who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
.... ’’—KaTTos, I. viii. 9. 

1572. 

“ . . . O Re>mo Karsinga poderoso 

Mais de ouro e de i^edras, que de forte 
gente." Camdes, vii. 21. 


By Burton : 

“ Karsinga’s Kingdom, with her rich dis- 
)lay 

gold and gems, hut ixxir in martial 
vein. . . .” 

1580, ‘ * In the Kingdom of Karsingua tf » 
this day, the wdves of their priests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands; all other wives are bunit at 
their husbands’ funerals.”— by 
Cotton, ch. xi. 

(What is said here of priests applies to 

Lingayats, q. v.) 

1611. “ . . . . the Dutch President on 

the coast of Ckoromainlen, shewed us a 
Caul (see Cowle) from the King of Kar- 
singa, Weywapati, Jtaia, wherein was 
granted that it should not he lawfull for any 
one that came out of Euroiie to trade there, 
but such as brought Prince Maurice his 
Patent, and therefore desired our de* 
liarture.” — P. W. Floris, in Purchas, i. 320. 

1 681. ‘ ‘ Oiromandel. C^iudadmu}’' grande, 
Hugeta al Rey de Karsinga, el qual Re>'iio 
e llaraado |)or otre womhve Bisnaga,^^ — Mar- 
tinez de hi Pnente, ComjK'tuiio, 16. 

Nussick, Ndaik ; NatrUu of Pto- 
lemy (vii. i. 63) ; an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctitj’ on the upper coiiivo 
of the Goclavory R., and the bead- 
quarter of a district of the same 
name in the Bombay Presidency. 
A curious discussion took place at the 
R. Goog. Society in 1867, arising out 
of a paper by Mr. (now Sir) George 
Campoell, in w'hich tno selection of a 
capital for British India was deter- 
iniiied on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic does not decide* 
tho site of capitals, though government 
by logic is quite likely to lose India. 

Certain highly elaborated magic 
squares and magic cubes, investigated 
by the Rev. A. H. Frost [Cambridge 
Math, Jour,, 1857), have been calleel 
by him Nasik squares, and Nasik 
cubes, from his residence at that 
ancient place (see Emyc, Britav. 9th 
ed. XV. 215). 

Nat, s. Burmese nat ; a tenii applied 
to all spiritual beings, angels, elfs, 
demons, or what not, including the 
gods of the Hindus. 

Nauteb, s. A kind of ballet-dance 
pei'formed by women ; also any kind of 
stage entertainment ; an Eui*oi)eaii 
ball. Hind, and Mahr. nuch; from 
Skt. nritya, dancing or sta^-playing, 
tbrough Prakrit nachcha. Tbe word is 
in European use all over India. 

Browning seems fond of using this 
; word, and jiersists in using it wrongly. 
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In the first of the potations below he 
calls Fifine the ‘European nautch,* 
which is like calling some Hindu 
dancing-girl ‘the Indian ballet.* He 
repeats the mistake in the second quo- 
tation. 

1823. “ I joined Lady Macnaghten and a 
‘lai^e party this evening to go to a n&ch 
given by a rich native, Iloiiplall Mullich, 
on the opening of his new liouse.” — Mrs. 
Hcbci'f in ffi-ber, i. 37, ed. 1844. 

c. 1831. “ Elle (Begum Sumrou) fit en- 
terrer vivante nne jeuno esclave, dont elle 
^ttait jaloiwe, et donna h son inari nn nautch 
(bal) sur cette horrihle toinbe.”— 
nioiit^ Corresiiomtaiiccy ii. 221. 

1872. 

“ . . . let 1)0 there was no Avoivt 

Of degra^lation spared Fifine ; ordained 
from first 

To last, in bodj' and soid, for one life- 
long debauch 

The l*ariah of the Xorth, the Euroj)ean 

Nautch !" Fifine at the Fair^ ,31. 

187G. 

*• . . . I locked in the swarth little lady — 
I swear. 

From the head to the foot of her, — well 
C]uite as bare I 

‘ No Nautch shall cheat me,’ said 1, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt which I draw. . . 

Natural Mafjic, in PacchUtrolto^ etc. 

Nautch-girl, s. 8oe Bayadere, 
Dancin^-girL Tho second quotation 
is a glonous jumble, after tho manner 
of the compiler. 

1 825. ‘ ‘ The N ach women were, as usual , 
ugly, huddled u]i in huge bundles of red 
petticoats ; and their exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an Euroj)eaii taste, as could well 
be conceived.” ii. 102. 

1836. “ In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called Almeh. and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called a 
natch, for which they are well paid.”— 
In R. Phillips^ A Million of Facts^ 322. 

Navait, Naitea, Nevovat, &c. A 

name given to Mahommoaans of mixt 
race in the Konkan and JS. Canara, 
con esponding more or less to Moplas 
(q.v.) and Lubbyes (see under that 
word) of Malabar and the Coromandel 
coast. It is apparently a Konkani 
word connected with Skt. navciy ‘ new,’ 
and implying ‘new convert.’ 

1552. “ Sons of Moors and of Gentile 
women, who are called Neiteas . . . .” — 
Castanheda, iii. 24. 

1553. “ Naiteas que sau mestizos : quanto 
ao8 padres de gera 9 fto dos Arabios . .. . e 

r pa^ das madres das ( lentias .” — BarntSy 
ix. iii. 

,, “And l.)ecau'-e of this fertility of 
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soil, and of the trade of these piwts, there 
1 was hero a great numl)er of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they call Naiteai, 
who were accustomed to buy the horses and 
sell them to the Mot^s of the Decan ...” 
— BarroSy I. viii. [), 

c. 1612. “ From this i)oriod the Ma- 

homedans extended their religion and their 
influence in Malabar, and many of the 
princes and inhabitants, becoming converts 
to the true faith, gave over the manage- 
ment of some of the seaiK)i*ta to the strangers, 
whom they called Nowayits (litemlly the 
New Bace) . . .” — FirishtUy by Briaasy iv. 
533. 

1615. “ . . . . et passim infiniti Maho- 

metani reperiebantur, turn indigenae qiios 
I naiteas vocabant, turn extend .... " — 
Jo mV, i. 57. 

I 1626. “There are two sorts of M'su-s, 

: one Mfstieos of mixed seed of iMoore-fathem 
; and Ethnike-mothers, called Naiteani, 
j Mung|rel8 also in their religion, the other 
, Forreiners . . . . ” Parchasy Pil<jnmaiu\ 

; 554. 

Nazir, S. Hind, from Arab, ndrpry 
‘ iimpector ’ sight). Tho title of 

a native ofiicial in tho Anglo-Indian 
C’ourts, somotimos imiu’opcrly rondored 
‘ sberitt’,’ because lie soi’ves processes, 
&c. 

1670. “The Khan ordoi'ed his 

Nassir, or Master of the Court, to assign 
something to the servants . . Andriesr.y 
41. 

1878. “Tlie Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stami)s, &c., and also the issue f*f 
summonses and processes .” — Life in the 
Mifamly i. 204. 

Neel, 8. See Anil. 

' Neelam, Leelam, s. Hind, nildm, 

’ from Fort, leildo. An auction, or 
■ public ‘ ‘ outcry,” as it used to bo called 
i in India (corresponding to Scotch rov}) ; 
i comp. German rvfcuy and outroop of 
j Linschotcii’s translator below). Tho 
I word, however, is oriental in origin, 

I for Mr. C. 1’. Brown (MS. notes) points 
j out that the Portuguese word is from 
Arab. i*ld7u {al-i'ldtn), ‘ proclamation, 
advertisement.’ It is omitted by Dozy 
andEngelmann. How old the custom in 
i India of prompt disposal by auction of 
tho effects of a deceased Euixipean is, 
may bo seen in tho quotation from 
Linschoten. 

i 1598. “In Goa there is holdeii a da 3 rlie 
assemblie .... which is like the meeting 
np5 the burse in Andwarpe . . . and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 
80 that in a manner it is like a Faire .... 
it beginiieth in y« morning at 7 of the 
clocke, and contiiiueth till 9 .... in the 
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principal streete of the citie .... and is 
called the Lejrloa, which ia aa much as to 
say, as an aiUroop * . . and when any man 
dieth, all his go<^s are brought thether and 
sold to the iMt pennieworth, in the same 
outroop, whosoever thSy be, yea althrniph 
th4|y were the Viceroyes goodes . . . — 

Limchoten^ ch. xxix. 

c. 1610. “. . . . le maij vient f rapper | 
H la porto, dont la femme faisant fort TeHton- I 
nee, prie le Portugais de se caehcr dans vno | 
petite cuue k pourcelaine, et Tayant fait j 
entrer Ik dedans, et ferme tres bien k clef, I 
ouurit la porte a son mary, qui . . . . le 
laissa tremi)er Ik iusrpi’ati lendemain matin, 
qu’il fit }M»rter ceste cime an marche, ou 
lailan ainsi qu’ils a])|>ellent . . . Moc~ j 
quelf 344. 

Linschoton gives an engraving of 
the liua Direita in Goa, with many of 
these auctions going on, and the super- 
scription : “ G Leilao que sc faz coda 
dia pola menhd na JUta direita de 
Goa:"^ 

The roi'tuguoso word has taken 
root at Canton Chinese in the form ye- i 
lang; but more distinctly betrays its 
origin in the Amoy form U-lang and 
Swatow loy-lang (see Giles ; also 
Dennys’s Notes and Queries ^ vol. i.). 


Neelgye, Nilghau, &c., s. Hind. 
•nllgau^ ml gulf lllgaly i.e. ‘ blue cow ; ’ 
the popular name of the great antilopo, 
called by Pallas Antilope tragocamelus 
{Poiiax pictuSf of Jordon), given from 
the slaty blue which is its predomi- 
nating colour. The proper Hindi name 
of the animal is rOjh (8kt. risya or 
fishya). 


^ 1663. ‘ ‘A f ter these Elephants a re brought 
divers tamed Uaz(ih% which are made to 
^ht with one another ; as also some 
Jmgauz, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands^ and Mhiuocenmf and 
those great JRttffalos of Be nf tela .... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger .’’ — BiruUrj 
E. T., p. 84. 

1824. “There are not only neelghaus, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the imrk ” (at Lucknow). 
—Hcber (ed. 1844), i. 214. 

1882. “All officers, we believe, who 
have served, like the present wTiter.s, on 
the canals of Upper India, look back on 
their peripatetic life there as a happy time 
. . . occasionally on a winding part of the 
bank one intruded on the solitude of a huge 
nilgai.” — Mem, of Gcnei^al Sir TK. E. Baker, 


P. II. 


Neem, s. The Tree (Oi’d. Meliaceae) 
Azadirachia indica, Jussieu; Hind. 
nlm (and nlh, according to Playfair, 
Tales/ Shereef, 170), Mahr. nimh, from 
Skt. nimha. It grows in almost all j 


parts of India, and has a repute for 
various remedial uses. Thus poultices 
of the loaves are applied to boils, and 
their fresh juice given in various 
diseases ; the bitter bark is given ‘in 
fevers ; the fruit is described as pui’ga- 
tive and emollient, and as useful in 
worms, &c., whilst a medicinal oil is 
extracted from the seeds ; and the gum 
also is reckoned medicinal. It is akin 
to the bakain (see buckyne), on which 
it grafts readily. 

1563. “JB. I l)eg you to recall the tree 
by help of which you cured that valu- 
able horse of yours, of which you told me, 
for I wish to remember it. 

“ O. You are quite right, for in sooth it 
is a tree that has a great rej)ute as valuable 
and medicinal among nations that 1 am 
acquainted with, and the name among 
them all is nixnbo. I came to know its 
virtues in the Balaghat, because with it I 
there succeeded in curing sore backs of 
horses that were most difficult to clean and 
heal; and these sores were cleaned very 
fiuickly, and the horses very (juickly cured. 
And this was done entirely with the leaves 
of this tree ixmnded and put over the sores, 
mixt with lemon-juice .... ” — (rarcia, f . 
153. 

1578. “ There is another tree highly me- 

dicinal .... which is called Nimbo ; and 
the Malahars call it Bepolc.*^ — Acosta, 284. 

1877. “ The elders of the Clans sat ever>’ 
day on their platform, under the great neem 
tree in the town, and attended to all com- 
Itlaints." — M( adorn Taylor, Story, &c., ii. 
85. 

Negapatam, n.p. A seaport of 
Taiij ore district iu S. ludia, written 
Ndgai-ppattanani, which may moan 
‘ Snake Town.’ It is, perhaps, the 
Niyafia MgrpoTroXis of Ptolemy; and see 
mider CoromandeL 

Negombo, n.p. A pleasant town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Oolumbo in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the best cin- 
namon. The etymology is given iu very 
different ways . W o read recentl y that 
the name is properly (Tamil) Nlr-Ko- 
lurnhu, i.e, ‘ Columbo in the water.’ 
But according to Emerson Tennent the 
ordinaiy derivation is Mi-gamoa, the 
‘ Tillage of bees; ’ whilst Burnouf says 
it is properly Ndga-bhu, ‘ Land of Ka- 
gas ’ or serpent worshippers (sec Ten- 
nent, ii. 630). 

1613. “ On this he cast anchor ; but the 

wind blow’ing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships were obliged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. Tlie vessel 
of Andrea Coelho and that of 2saao 
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Alvares Teixeira, after weighing, not being 
able to weather the reef of Kegtunbo, ran 
into the bay, where the storm compelled 
them to be beached ; but as there were 
plenty of i)eople there, the vessels were run 
up by hand and not wrecked,” — Bocaryo, 42. 

Ne grais, Cape, n.p. The name of 
the iS.and and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan.* The name is a 
Portuguese conniption probably of the 
.Vrab or Malay form of a native name 
which the Burmese express as 
‘ Dragon's whiidpool.' The set of the 
tide here is veiy apt to cari*}^ vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Bunnese name is only an 
effort at inteiyretation, and that the 
locality was called in old time by some 
name like NCajarashtra, Ibn Batuta 
touched at a continental coast occupied 
by uncivilized people having elephants, 
between Bengal and 8umatia, which 
he calls Baramgar, From the intervals 
given, the place must have been near 
Negrais, and it is just possible that the 
term Barm de Negraia, which fre- 
quently occurs in the old winters {e,g, 
see Balbi, Fitch, and Bocarro below) 
is a misinterpretation of the old name 
used by Ibn Batuta (iv. 224 — 228), 

1553. “Up to the Cape of Negrais, 
which stands in Ifi degrees, and where the 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may be 100 leag\ies.”--5«r?’o«, I. ix. 1. 

1583. “Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and we made sail with our stern to 
the N.E., and running our coui’se till moin- 
ing we found ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negraia, as in their language they call the 
j)ort which runs up into Pegu .” — Uaxpuro 
Balbi, f. 92. 

1586.^ “We entered the harre of Kegrais, 
which is a braue ban*e,” etc. (See under 
CoBxnin). — R, Fitch, in Uaklngt, ii. 390. 

1613. “Philip de Brito having sure 
intelligence of this great annament .... 
ordered the arming of seven ships and some 
sanguicela, and appointing as their commo- 
dore^ Paulo do Kego Pinheiro, gave him 
precise orders to engage the prince of Arra- 
can at sea, before he should enter the Bar 
and rivers of Negrais, which form the 
mouth of all those of the kingdom of Pegh.” 
— Bocarro, 137. 

1727. “ The Sea Coast of Arackan reaches 
from Xatigam to Cape Negrais, about 400 
Miles in length, but few places inhabited 
- . .” (after speaking of “the great Island 
of NeOTais”) . , , he goes on . . . “The 
other Island of Negrais, which makes the 


* III tlie charts the extreme south point of the 
mainland is called Pagiala Point, and the seaward 
promontoiy', N.W. of this, Capt Negrais. 


Point called the Cai^e . . . is often called 
Diamond Island, because its Shape is a 
Rhombus . . . Three Leagues to the South- 
ward of Diamond Island lies a Reef of Rocks 
a League long . . . conspicuous at all Times 
by the Sea breaking over them .... the 
Rocks are called the Lcgarti. or in English, 
the Liznid.-'—A. Ham. ii. 29-30. 

This reef is the Alguada, on which 
a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. (now Lieut. -Gen.) A. Fruser, 
C.B. of the Engineers, with grout 
labour and skill. The statement of 
Hamilton suggests that the original 
name maj^ have boon Lagarto. But 
Alagada, ‘ ovoiHowod,' i the real 
origin. It appears in the old French 
chart of d’Apres as lie Kogec. In 
Dunn it is Negada, or Neijada, or Le- 
guado, or Sunken Island (A\ /)/r, 
1780, 325). 

1759. “The Dutch by an Inscription in 
Teutonic Characters, lately found at Negrais, 
on tho*Toml) of a Dutch Colonel, who died 
ill 1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?), a])i>ear then to 
have had Possession of that Island."— Let* 
ter ill DnJrgmple, 0. R., i. 98. 

Nelly, Nele, s. Malayal. nel, ‘ rico 
in the husk.’ This is tlio Dravidian 
equivalent of paddy (<l.v.), and is 
often used by the French and Portu- 
guoso in South India, whore I’lnglish- 
men use the latter word. 

160(». “ . . . when they sell nele, after 

they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the sell er t( > rt*tum and take out two grains 
for himself for luck (com superstiedo), things 
that are all heathen vanities, which the 
synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
those who practise them shall lie severely 
punished by the Bisho]>.” — Convea, Spnodo, 
f . 52 h. 

1651. “Nili that is, uiqioimded rice, 
which is still in the husk.” — Roger i vs, p, 
95. 

Nellore, n.p. A town and distiict 
north of Madras. The name may bo 
Tamil Nall-ur, ‘ Good Town.’ But tho 
local interpretation is from nel (see pre- 
ceding article) ; and in tbe local re- 
cords it is given in Sanskrit as 
Dhdnya-imram, meaning ‘ rice-town ’ 
{SeaJiagiri Sdatri), 

c. 1310. “ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kalam to Nilawar, nearly 300 i«iriwan^H 
along the sea coast.” — Wumif, in Elliot, iii. 
32. 

Nerbudda R., n.p. Skt. Narmada, 
‘causing delight;’ Ptol. Sdpahos; 
Peripl. Aapvaios (amended by Fabii- 
cius to Nd/i/mSor). Dean Vincent’s 
conjectured etymology of Nahr-Bndda, 
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* Biver of Buddha/ is a caution against 
such guesses. 

c. 1020. ** From Dh4r wnithwardR to the 
R. ITerbadda nine (pantMangK) ; thence tf> 
!Mahrat>de8 . . . eighteen . . 
in Ellwtt i. 60. The reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtful. 

c. 1310, “ There were ineanK of crossing 

All the rivers, but the KerbtUlda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge.” — Amir Khiutru^m Elliot^ 

70. 

ITercha, s. Miilm. Nirchcha^ ‘a 
VOW,* from veil) ncruya, *to agree or 
promise.* 

1606. “They all fissemble on certain 
clays in the jKU’ches of the churches and 

dine together and this they call 

neroha.” — fiouveo^ Stinodo^ 1. 03. See also 

.f. 11. 

This term also includes offerings to saints, 
or to temides, or jiarticular fonns of devo- 
tion. Among Hindoos a common form is 
to feed a lanii> Ixjfore an idol with ifhvc 
instead of oil. * 

Nerrick, Nerruck, Nirk, &c., s. 
Hind, from Pern, n/rakh. A tariff, 
rate, or price current, especially one 
established by authority. The system 
of publishing such rates of prices and 
wages by local authority prevailed 
generally in India a generation or two 
back, and is probably not quite ex- . 
tinct oven in our ovm tomtories. It 
is still in force in the French settle- 
ments, and with no apparent ill 
effects. 

1766. “I have written to (^ampbell a 
long letter about the nerriok of exchange, 
in which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of shroffing 
. , Wellington f i. 56. 

1800. “While I was absent with the 
Jinny, Pol. Sherbrooke hatl altered the 
nerriok of artificers, and of all kinds of 
materials for building, at the instigation of 
Capt. Norris . . . and on the examinathm 
of the subject a system of engineeringcame 
out, well worthy of the exainjde set at 
Madras.” — Jd, i. (57. 

1878. “On expressing his surprise at 
this, the man assured him that it w as really 
the case that the bazar ‘ nerik’ or market- 
rate, had 80 risen .” — Life in the Mofussilf i. 
p. 33. 

Ngapee, S. Tlie Buimoso name, vga- 
pi pres«od fish ’), of the odorous de- 
licacy described under Balachong, q. v. 

' 1855. “ Makertich, the Armenian, as- 
sured us that the jars of ngape at Amara- 
poora exhibited a flux and i^ux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. 1 see tiiis 
is an old belief. I)e la Loub^re mentions 


it in 1688 as held by the Siamese. 
to AvOf p. 160. 

Hicobax Islands, n.p. The name 
for centuries applied to a group of 
islands north of Sumatra. They ap- 
I)oar to be th(j Bdpovaaai of Ptolemy, 
and the Lankha llaliis of the oldest 
Aifib Relation. The Danes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
last centurj^ and since, unsuccessfully. 
An accoimt of the various attempts 
will bo found in the Vogage of the 
Novara. Since 18(59 they have been 
partially occupied by the British Gov- 
ernment, as an appendage of the 
Andaman settlement. 

Comimring the old fonns Lankha and 
AaAA-tt-varam, and the nakedness con- 
stantlj’^ attributed to the peoide, it 
seems possible that the name may 
have liad refcrencj^ to this (nakgd). 

c. 1050. The mime api)ear« as Nakka- 
v&ram in the great Tanjoi-c Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

c. 1262. “ When you leave the island of 
Java (the Less) aiid the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
and then you come to two Islands, one of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts . . --Mdreo Polo, Bk. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300. “ OpiK)site Ljtmiiri is the island 
of Ljtkwstram (probably to readKakwaraxn), 
which produces phuity of red amber. Men 
and w'omen go naked, except that the latter 
cover the imdend.a with cocoanut leaves. 
They ai'e all subject to the Kfl^n." — 
Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 71, 

c. 1322. “De])ai-ting from that country, 
and sailing towards the south over the 
Ocean 8ea, I found many islands and 
countries, where among othei’s was onecalletl 
Kiooveran . . . both the men and womeji 
there have faces like dogs, etc. . . .” — 
Friar Odoriv, in Cathag, ^c.,97. 

1510. “In front of the before named 
island of 8ainatra, across the Gulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and j>orts for ships. 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, pemr 
})eoi)le, and arc called l^iconvar (Nacabar 
m Lisbon ed.), and they find in them very 

f ood amber, which they carry thence to 
lalaca and other parts.’' — Barbosa, 165. 

1514. “ Seeing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Kicubar . . . The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down he said tnat this land was all cut up 
{i.Cs in islands), and that it was i>ossible to 
l)ass through the middle ; and that now 
thei*e was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin . . . The native-s of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in great boats full of people . . . 
They w'ere all Caffiirs, with fish-bones in- 
serted in their liiw and chin ; big men and 
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frightful to look on ; having: their boats full 
of bows and arrows ptnsoned with herbs.” — 
Oiov. da EmpoUf in Archiv. Star, pp. 71-72. 

Niggrer, S. It is an old brutality 
of the iiiiglishinan in India to apply 
this term to the natives, as we may see 
from Ives quoted l>elow. The use 
oiip^ated, however, doubtless in fol- 
lowing the old Portuguese use of ne- 
f/roft for “the blacks vith no 
malice prepense, without any intended 
confusion between Africans and Asi- 
atics. 

1639. See (luot. from Pinto under Cobra 
de Capello^ where negroes is used for natives 
of Sumatra. 

1548. “Moreover three blacks (negros) 
in this territory occupy lands worth 3000 
or 4000 pardaos of rent ; they are related j 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying jmrts.”—, S'. Botrlho^ Cartas^ 111. 

1582. “A nigroe of .John Camhrayes^ 
Pilot to Pa ah de fa Gama., was that day 
run away to the Moores.” — Castaiieda, by 

L., f. 19. 

1622. Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, includinj? a junk 
“with some stoor of negers, which was 
^levided bytwick the Duch and the 
English.”— iii. p. 78. 

c. 1755. “ YouKjannot affront them (the 
natives) more than to call them by the 
name of negroe, as they conceive it iinjdies 
an idea of slavery.” — Fo.//«£/e, p. 23. 

c. 1757. “ Gli Gesniti sono missionarii 
« liaix>cchi de’ negridetti Malabar.” — Della 
Tombaf 3. 

im “The l)i •CHS (»f this Country is 
entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes ; .the 
latter are macle of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These shoes are neatly 
made by Negroes, and sold for about lOd. 

Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care.” — ilfAV. Letter of Jamea Pennell, 
Sept. 30th. 

186G. “Now the political creed of the 
frenuenters of dawlc bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
greatest judge that ever sat on the^ English 
i^nch ; and that when you hit a nigger he 
<lie8 on pur]»ose to spite you.” — The Dawk 
Pungaloir, ]>. 225. 

Nilgherry, Neilgberry, &c., n.p. 

The name of tbe Mountain Peninsula 
lit the south end of the Mysore table 
land (originally known as Malau 
nddu, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
<diief site of hill- sanitaria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. NUagirt, 

* Blue Mountain.’ The name NUa or 
Nilddri (synonymous with Nilagiri) 
belongs to one of the mythical or 


semi-mjiihical ranges of the Hindu 
Puranic Cosmography (see Vishnu 
Paranja in Wilson^s works by Hall, 
vol. ii. pp. 102, 111, &c.), and has 
been apphed to several ranges of more 
assipod locality, c.</. in OrSsa as well 
08 in S. India. The name seems to 
have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range, about 1820,by some 
European. Pi*obably the following 
(luotation from Dampicr refers to 
Orissa, as does that from Hedges : 

“ One of the English ships was calletl the 
Nellegree, the name taken from the Nelle- 
gree Hills in Bengal, as I have heard.”— 
Dampicr, ii. 145. 

1683. “ In y« morning early I went up 
the Nillagree Hill, where I had a view of 
a most i>leasant fruitful! valley.” — Hedaes, 
March 2d. 

Hipa, s. a. The name of a stem- 
less palm [Nipa fruticans, Thunh.), 
which abounds in (istuarios from tho 
Ganges delta eastwards, thiough Ten- 
asserim and the Malay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leaves of which afford 
the chief material used for thatch in 
tho Archipelago. “ In tho Philip- 
pines,” says Orawfurd, “ but not that 
1 am aware of anywhoro else, tho sap 
of theJA/pfi . . . is used as a beverage, 
and for the manufacture of vinegar, 
and the distillation of spirits. On this 
account it yields a considerable pait 
of tho I’cvenuo of tho Spanish Govern- 
ment” [Desc, Diet, p.J 301). But 
this fact is almost enough in itself to 
show that the word is tho same which 
is used in sense b ; and tho identity 
is placed hej^ond cjuestion by tho quo- 
tations from Toixeu’a and Mason. 

b. iVi’rack made from tho sap of a 
palm-treo, a manufacture by no moans 
confined to tho Philippines. The Poi’tu- 
guese, appropriating the word Nipa 
to this spirit, called the troo itself 
nipeiru. 

a.— 

Kill. “Other wine is of another kind of 
palm which is called Nipa (giv>wiug iu 
watery places), and this is also extracted 
by distillation. It is very mild and sweet, 
and clear as i)ure water ; and they say it is 
very wh(»le8onie. It is made in great quan- 
tities, with which ships are laden in Pegu 
and. Tanasarim, Malaca. and the Philip- 
pines or Manila ; but that of Tanasarim 
exceeds all in goodness.”— rrixeira, Rela^ 
cioncs, i. 17. 

1613. “ And then on from the marsh to 

the Njrpeiras or wildqialms of the rivulet 
of Paret China.”— de Eredia, 6. 
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1613. ** And the wild mlniH calleci Ky- 
p^ras . . . from thone nowern in drawn 
the liquor which is dintilled int<» wine by 
an alembic, which in the bent wine of In- 
dia.”— 16r. 

1848. ^ “SteamiiiK ainon^^st the low 
Hwami)y inlandn of tlie SunderbinulH .... 
the paddles of the Hteamer bwsed up the 
lar^^e fruits f»f the Nipa fruticanif^ a l<»w 
KtemlesH palm that j,towh in the tidal waters 
of the Indian ocean, and bears a laix^ hea<l 
of nuts. It is a plant <»f no interest to the 
common observer, but of much to the 
geoloitpst, from the nuts <»f a similar jdant 
aboundinjjf in tlie tertiary formations at the 
mouth of thf, Tliames, having floated about 
there in m great profusii)n as here, till 
buried dee]> in the silt and mud that now 
form the island of^ Shep])ey.”— i/ooA‘<r, 
Jihtiuhojan Journnf^ i. 1-2. 

1800. “The Nipa is very extensively 
cultivated in tlie IVovince of Tavoy. From 
incisions in tlie stem of the fruit, to<ldy is ! 
extracted, which hiis very much tlie flavour , 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
down, becomes sugar.” -J/oxoi/’x Burnmh^ 
p. .50(;. 

1874. “It (sugar) is also got from Nipa 
frntican»i ThuiiVi., a tree of the low coast- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy.” 
— Hanhurtf <(nd Flih'kiun\ 055. 

These last quotations confirm the old tra- 
vellers who represent Tenasserim as the 
great source of the Nipa spirit. 

1508, “Nipa, (jual’ e vn Vino eccellen- 
tissinio che nasce nel fior d’vn arbore 
chiainato Niper, il cui li<mor si distilla, e se 
lie fa vna beuanda eccelleiitissiina.” — Cch. 
Fedtriviy in linmun, iii. 302 r, 

c, 1507. “ Euery yeere is there lade (at 

Tenasserim) some ships with Verzino. Nipa, 
and Benjamin.”— /6id. (E. T. in Hakhiut)^ 
ii. 350. 

1501. “Those of Tanascri are chiefly 
freighted with Kice and Nipar wine, which 
is very strong.” — BarkiFa Anvuut of Lan- 
caster^ a Voi/ofjc, in Hak. ii. 502. 

In tho next two quotations ou'jte is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit. 

1608. “Likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made t)f Cocus or 
Indian Nuttes, and is called N3rpe <le Tanas- 
mria^ that is Aqna-Contjmita of Tanas- 
mria. nschoten , 30. 

„ “The Sura, being distilled, is called 
Fula (see Fool-raok) or Nipe, and is an ex- 
cellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in Lort.” 
— /d. 101. 

1623. “ In the daytime they did nothing 
but tadk a litUe with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine 
they have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua 
vitee with other thinp mixt in it, in India 
called nippa, which had been given them.” 
— P. delta Valle, ii. 669. 

We think there can be little doubt 


that the slang word nip for ii small 
dram of spirits is adopted from Nipa* 

Nirvana, S. 8ansk. nirvana. The 
literal meaning of this word is simply 
‘blown out,’ like a candle. It is the 
technical term in the philosophy of 
the Buddhists for the condition tr> 
w^hich they asjiiro as the crow'ii and 
goal of virtue, viz., the (cessation 
of sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the tenn see Childers’s 
Pali I)ictionarv, s.v. mhhOna, an 
article from which we quote u few 
sentences below, but which covers ten 
double-column pages. 

The word has become common in 
Europe along with the growing in- 
terest in Buddhism, and from 

its use by Schopenhauer. But it is 
often employed vorj* inaccurately, of 
w’^hich an instance occuivs in the 
quotation below from Dr. Drajxu*. 

The oldest Euro])ean occurrence of 
which we are awaie is in Purchas, 
who had mot with the Pali form 
common in Burma, &e., nihhan, 

1620. “ After death they (the Talaix>ys) 

beleeve three Places, one of Pleasure iSruunt 
(]>erhap8 sakliam) like the Mahumitane Para- 
dise; another of Torment Na.mc (read N(t~ 
rac) ; the third of Annihilation which they 
call Niba.”— P«re/<as, PUgrhnaye, 506. 

c. 1815. “ . . . the state of Niban, which 

is the most jxjrfect t)f all states. This con- 
sists in an almost iwrijetual extacy, in 
w’hich those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, but are ab- 
stracted from all sensation ; they have no 
longer either a thought or a desire.” — 
Sanffcrmano, Burmese Empire, ]). 6. 

1858. “ . . . Transience, Pain, and Un- 

reality . . . these are the charactei's of all 
existence, and the only true good is exemp- 
tion from these in the attainment of nir- 
w&na, whether that be, as in the view of 
the Brahmin or the theistic Buddhist, ah- 
sori)tion into the supreme essence ; or 
whether it be, as many have thought, 
absolute nothingness ; or whether it be, as 
Mr. Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the uU 
or the m^us in which the infinitely atte- 
nuated elements of all things exist, in this 
last and highest state of abstraction from 
all particular modifications such as our 
senses and understandings are cognisant 
of.” — Mission to Ava, 236. 

y “ When from between the sjCI trees 
at Kusinifra he passed into nirwana, he 
(Buddha) ceased, as the extinguished fire 
ceases.” — Ibid, 239. 

1869. “ What Bishop Bigandet and 

others represent as the popular view of the 
Nirvana, in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
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OOBoeiitioii of Badiilm And his It 

vspresented the enimnoe of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and , desires 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death ti> a 
new birth. This is still the meanii^ which 
educated people attach to it, whilst Kixrlbia 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammeda]| 
Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masses.” — Prof. Max 
MUUer, Lecture on Buddhistic NihUUnit in 
TrUbner^s Or. Record, Oct 16, 1869. 

1875. **Kibbtoam. Extinction ; des- 
truction annihilation ; annihilation of 
bein^, Hirv&na ; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification 


“ In TrUbner’s Record for July, 1870, 

I first propounded a theory which meets 
all the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word Ni^&na is used to desi^ate 
two different things, the state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
ship ends.” — Childers, Pali Dictionai*y, pp. 
265-266. 

„ “ But at length reunion with the 

imiversal intellect takes place ; Nirwana 
is reached, oblivion is attained . . . the 
state in which we were befi>re we were 
born.” — Dmper, Conflict, &c., 122. 

1879. 

*‘And how— in fulness of the times — it 
fell 

That Buddha died 

And how a thousand thousand crores 
since then 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
he went 

Unto Nirv&na where the Silence lives.” 

E. Arnold, Light of Asia, 237. 

Nok^, 8. A servant, either domes- 
tic, military, or civil, also pi. Nolcar- 
logue, ‘the servants.* Hind, nauhir, 
from Pers., and nauhar-lbg. Also 
naukar^chdkar, ‘ the servants,’ one of j 
those j inglin^ double-barrelled phrases i 
in which Orientals delight even more 
than Englishmen. As regards Eng- 
lishmen, compare hugger-mugger, 
hurdy-gurdy, tip-top, Hghty-tighty, 
higgledy-piggledy, hocus-pocus, tit 
for tat, topsy-turvy, harum-scarum, 
roly-poly, fiddle-faddle, rump and 
stuonp, slip-slop. In this case cJidkar 
(seecnacker) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz (see below). 

c. 1407. “ L’Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec ce d^put^ son serviteur (^nkar) et 
oelui de Muza Djihanghir. Cel trois i)er- 
sonnagcs joignent la cour auguste. . , — 

AHurras^k in Notices et Extraits, XIV. i. 


0 . 1660. '* Mahmtid Sultin . . understood 
accounts, and could reckon very well by 
memory the sums which he had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to pay to his * naokars ’ (apparently armed 
MIowers).” — Abulgkdzi, by Desuiaisons^ 

1840. “ffoker, ‘the servant;* this title 
was borne by Tuli the fourth son of 
Ohenghiz Khan, because he was charged 
with the details of the army and the ad- 
ministration.” — Hammer, Golden Horde, 
460. 

lTon-re|pilatioii, adj. The style of 
certain Provinces of British India 
(administered for the most part under 
the more direct authority of the Cen- 
tral Government in its Foreign De- 
partment), in which the ordinary Laws 
(or Regulations, as they were formerly 
called) are not in force, or are in force 
only so far as they are specially de- 
clared by the Government of India to 
be applicable. 

The original theory of administra- 
tion in such provinces was the union 
of authority in all do])artments under 
one district chief, and a kind of ua- 
temal despotism in the hands of tmt 
chief. But by the gnuliial restriction 
of personal rule, and the multiplication 
of positive laws and rules of adminis- 
tration, and the division of duties, 
much the same might now be said of 
the difference between Regulation and 
Non^regalatum Provinces that a witty 
Frenchman said of Intervention and 
Non-intervention : — “ La Non^inter^ 
vention est une phrase politique et 
technique qui veut dire onfin t\-peu- 
pr^s la meme chose que V Intervention.'' 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, B-E. , 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, ho was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalhousio said 
to him ; “It is not a thing that one 
must say in public, but I would give 
a great deal that the whole of India 
should be Non'-regulation." 

The Punjab was for many years the 
greatest example of a Noii-rcgulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of things is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
office in the civil administration. 

1860. “. . . Nowe what ye ffolke of 

Bengaia worHchypi>en Sir Jhone diBcourseth 
lityl. This moche wee gadere. Some wor- 
schyppin ane Idole yclept Rcjulacwtui and 
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«ome worschyppen |ton*fe 0 ttl«tton {veluti 
605 rf P» 909 ). . . .’’—Ext. from a MS. of 
Ttu Travels of Sir John Mandevtll in the 
E, Indies^ lately discovered. 

1867. . We believe we should indi- 

cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to EngliKhinen who 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
ahould be treated in great nieaHure as a 
* non-renlatioXL j iro vince. ’ ” — Quarterly 
JRsview^ Jan. 1807, p. 135. 

1888. *The Delhi district, hai>]>ily for 
all, was a non-regulation province.’ — Zj/c 
of Lord Law7'eiii'(\ i. 44. 

Vor-Wester, «. A sudden and 
violent stf)nn , sucdi as often occurs in 
tho hot •weather, bringing probably a 
‘ dust storm’ at first, and eulminatmg 
in hail or torrents of rain. See 

Tufaun. 

1810. “ . . . those violent sriualls called 

^ north-westers,’ in connequence of their 
iiHually either commencing in, or veering 
round to that quarter. . . . The force of the.se 
north- westers is next to incredible.” — 
WillmntsaHf V. il/., ii. 35. 

Nowbehar, n. p. ^is is a name 
which occurs in various places far 
apart, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism. Thus, in tho 
oarly history of tho Mahennmodans in 
Sind, wo find repeated mention of a 
temple culled {Nava-viharay 

‘New Monastery ’b And the same 
name occurs at Balkh, near tho Oxus. 

BTowroze, S. Pers. nan-roZy ‘ New 
gear’s) Day ; ’ i.e, tho first day of tho 
^lar Year. Tii W. India this is ob- 
served by th(^ Parseos. 

c. 15U0.^ “I’liis was also the cause why 
the Kauruz i Jaldli. was observed, onwhicn 
day, since his Majesty’s acicession, a great 
feast was given. . . , ^J’he New Tear’s Day 
feud , . commences on the day when the 
Sun in his sidendour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the lUth day of the month (Far- 
wardin).”— 183 and 270. 

1G38. “Tliere are two Festivals which 
are celebrated in this jdace with extra- 
ordinary ceremonies ; one whereof is that 
of the first day of the year, which, with the 
Persians, they call Naums, Nauros, or 
Norose, which signifies nine dayes, though 
now it lasts eiahteen at least, and it falls at 
the moment that the Sun enters Aries.” — 
MandehlOy 41. 

1073. “ On the day of the Vernal £qni- 
noXy we returned to Gombroon y w'heii the 
Moors introduced their New- Year uEde, or 
Noe Bose, with Banqueting and great 
Solemnity.” — Fryc7\ 306. 

1712; “Restat Naumus, i,e. vertentis 
atmi initium, incidens in diem aequinoctii 
vemi. Non legalis est, sed ab antiquis 


Persis haereditate acoepta festivitas. om- 
nium caeterarum maxima et solezmisiRma.’' 
--Kaempfer, Am, Exot, 162. 

1815. “Jemsheed also introduced the 
solar year ; and ordered the first day of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called NauroM, 
or new year’s day, and is still the greAt 
festival in Persia .” — Malcolmy H, of Fertia, 
LIT. 

1832. “Now-roz (new year’s day) is a 
festival or eed of no mean importance in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . , . 
The trays of presents prepared by the ladies 
for their friends are tastefully set out, and 
the work of many days’ previous arrange- 
ment. Eg^ are boiled hard, some of these 
are stained in colours resembling our 
mottled pajjers; others are neatly jjainted 
in fig^ires and devices ; many are orna- 
mented with Riding ; every lady evincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs 
for now-roz.”“3/r«. Mecr ffassan Ali, 
Ohsns, on the Mussulmans of India, i. 283-4. 

Kowsbadder, S. Pers. nattshadar 
(Skt. narasdra, but recent), Sal-am- 
moniac, '/.e. , chloride of ammonium. 

c. 1300. We find this word in a medi- 
eval list of articles of trade contained in 
< -apmany’s Meftnorius de Ba^xelona (ii. App. 
71) under the form noxadre. 

1343. “ Salarmoniaco, ciofe lisciadro, e 
non si dk nh sacco n^ cassa con essa.” 
— Peyolotti, p. 17 ; also see 57, etc. 

Nuddeea Eivers, n. p. See under 
Hoogly River, of w^hich those are 
branches, intersecting the Nadiya Dis- 
trict. In order to keep open naviga- 
tion by the directest course from the 
Ganges to Calcutta, much labour is, 
or was, annually expended, under a 
special officer, in endeavouring during 
the dry season to maintain sufficient 
depth in those channels. 

Nugjpnircote, n. p. Nagarkot. This 
is the form used in olden tinios, and 
even nOw not obsolete, for tho name 
of the ancient fortress in the Punjab 
Himalaya which we now usually know 
as Kot^hlngra, both being substan- 
tially the same name, Nagarhot, ‘ The 
fortress town,’ or iTof-Zed-?? aurora,, ‘The 
town of the fortress.’ In yet older 
times, and in the history of Mahmtld 
of Ghazni, it is st^ded Bhim-nagar. 
The name Nagarhot is sometimes used 
by older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan mountains. 

1008. ♦‘The Sultan himself (MahmCld) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the fort called Bhim-nagar, which 
ia very strong, situated on the promontory 
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oC ft lofty hill, in the midst of impassable 
waters,”— in Ellioty i. 34. 

1337. ‘‘When the sun was in Cancer, 
the King of the time (Mahommed Tughlak) 
took the stone fort of Nagarkot in the year 
738. ... It is ]3laced between rivers like 
the pupil of an eye . , . and is so im- 
pregnaole that neither Sikandar nor Dara 
were able to take it.” — Badr-i’Chach in 
Ellioty iii. 570. 

c. 1370. “Sultan Firoz . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot, and 
passing by the valleys of JJjtkhach-nuh- 
^hl, he arrived with his army at Nagar- 
kot, which he found to be very strong and 
secure. . . . The idol Jwstlilmukhi (see Jo- 
wanlla mookhee), much worshijiijed by the 
infidels, was situated in the road to Nagar- 
kot. . . .” — Shama-i-SirdJy in ElUoL iii. 317- 
318. 

1398. “ When I entered the valley on 

that side of the Siwalik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
vi^cn is a large and important town of 
Hindustan, and situated in these moun- 
tains. The distance was 30 but the 
road lay through jungles, and over lofty 
and rugged \\\\m.^"—Autohioa, of Timur, in 
do., 465. 

1553. “ But the sources of those rivers 

(Indus and Ganges) though they burst forth 
separately in the mountains which Ptolemv 
calls Imaus, and which the natives call 
DcUamjuer and Nangracot, yet are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
as if th^ sought to hide those springs.*’— 
BairoSy 1. iv. 7. 


c. 1590. “Nagerkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
TOrah. In the vicinity of this city, mxm a 
lofty mountain, is a place called Mahama- 
ey, which they consider as one of the works 
of the Divinity, and come in pilgrimage to 
it from great distances, thereby obtaining 
the accomplishment of their wishes. It is 
most woncterful that in order to effect this, 
they cut out their tongues, which grow 
£^ain in the course of two or three days. 
. . . — Ayecuy ii. 119. 

1609. “ Bordering to him is another 

great Rakiw called TuUuck (Jhand, whose 
chiefe City is Negercoat, 80 c. from LahoVy 
^d as much from Syrinaiiy in which City 
is a famous Pagod, called 7c or DargUy vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diners Moores also 
resorte to this Peer. . . .” — W. Finch in 
FurchaSy i. 438. 

1616. “27. Nagra Cutt, the chiefe Citie 
so called. . — Terry in Purchasy ii. 

c. 1676. “ The caravan being arriv’d at 

the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Naugrocot, 
abundance of iieople come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof 
»re women and maids, who agree with the 
Mer^ants to carry them, their Goods and 
provisions cross the Mountains. . . — 

Tavernier^ E. T., ii. 183. 

1788. “Kote Kangrah, the fortress be- 


long^g to the famous temple of Nagozeote, 
is riven at 49 royal cosses, equal t(> 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward).”— 
Memoir, ed. 1793, p. [107]. 

Nujeeb, S. A kind of balf-dis- 
ciplined infantry soldiers under some 
of the native governments; and also 
at one time a kind of militia under 
the British. Hind., from Ar. najib, 
‘ noble.’ 

1813. ‘‘ There are some corps (IVIahratta) 

styled Nigeeb or men of good family. . . . 
These are foot stddiers, invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, and haying 
adopted some semblance of European disci- 
pline are much respected.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem., ii. 46. 

Nullah, s. Jlind. A water- 

course ; not necessarily a dry water- 
course, though this is perhaps moix) 
frequently indicated in the Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1776. “ When the water fails in all the 

nullahs ” — HalheiVs Code, 52. 

c. 1785. “Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Captain Hebbert .... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah.”— Co n'ac'cmAj, 
L. of CUve, i. 93. 

1789. “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely composed of 
sandhills and dee)) nullahs. . . .” — Munro, 
Namitive, 224. 

1799. “I think I can shew you a situa- 
tion whore two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 
— WrlUngton, DcHpatehes, i. 26. 

1817. “On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the party which was destined to o))en 
the trenches marched to the chosen Bix)t, 
and before day-light formed a nullah . . . 
into a large parallel.” — MilVs Hist. v. 377. 

1843. ‘‘Our march tardy because of the 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite con tern i)tible.”—7ri/e of Sir C. Napier, 
ii. 310. 

1860. “ The real obstacle to movement 

is the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains.” — Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 574. 


Numda, sometimes Numna, 
Hind, namda and namdCt, from I’ers. 
namad. Felt ; sometimes a woolhm 
saddle-cloth, pi'oporly made of f(jlt. 
The word is perhaps the same as the 
Ar. namaty a coverlet, S 2 )read on the 
seat of the sovereign, etc. 


1815. “ That chief (I’emugin or Chingiz) 

e are informed, after addressing the Khans 
i an eloquent harangue, was seated uwn 
black felt or nummud, and reminded of 
le importance of the duties to which he 
as called.”— MaMw, H. of P., i. 410. 
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1828. “ In a two*po1ed tent of a great 
size, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader Koolee Khan, upon a 
coarse nnmud . . Kuzzilhanh, i. 254. 

ITimoatieB, S. (?) Ricli cakes made 
by tbe Mahommodans in AV. India, 
chiefly importcjd intf) Bombay from 
Surat. 

Hut, Promotion, r. From its sup- 
posed indigestible character, the kernel 
of the cashew-nut is so called in S. 
India, whore, roasted and hot, it is a 
favourite dessert-dish. 

Huzzer, S. Ilind. from Arab, nazr 
or nazar (prop, 'nadhr), pnmarily ‘ a 
vow or votive offering * ; but, in ordi- 
nary use, a ceremonial present, pro- 
perly an offering from an inferior to a 
superior, the converse of rridm. The 
root is the sjime as that of Nazar ite 
(Numbers, vi. 2). 

1785. “ PreHcntH <»f ceremony, called 

nailers, were to many a great |K)rtion ()f 

their Hubsiatence ” — Letter in Life 

of Golcbi'oolce^ 10. 

1780. Tii)poo, even in writing to the 
French Governor of Pondichery, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow- 
ledging a present of 500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls them “sent 
by way of nuir. Letters of Tippoo, 

377. 

1809. “The Aumil himself offered the 
naiar of fruit.’’ — Ld. Valcntia^ i. 453. 

1870. “ The Standard has the following 

curious ])iece .of news in its Court Circular 
of a few days ago : — 

‘Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
Queen by the Mar»|uis of Salisbury, and 
offered his tfu^gur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned. ” 
— Punchy July 15th. 

For the true sense the word so deli- 
ciously introduced instead of Nazzer, see 
Moggor. 


0 . 

Oart, s. A coco-nut garden. The 
woihI is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruption of Port, orta (now more 
usually koria), “Any man^s par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or Girgaum is 
spoken of as his oart ” (<Sfr O. 
Birdwood). 


1.564. “ .... e me praz de fazer merce 

a dita cidade emfatiota para sempre que a 
ortali 9 a dea^ ortai dos moradores Portu- 
guezes o chri8t2k>8 que nesta cidade de Goa 
e ilha te . . . . possilo vender . . . .” &c. — 
Proclamation of Dom Selmstiany in Archiv. 

! Port. Orient., fasc. 2, 157. 

I c. 1610. “II y avn grand nombre dePaf- 
j niero ou orta, comme vous diriez ici de nos 
I vergers, jdeins d’arbres de Cocos, plantez 
I bien pres k pres ; mais ils ne viennent qu’ks 
I lieux armatiques et bas . . . .” — Pyrard de 
Laval, li. 17-18. 

1613. 08 naturaes habitki* ao longo do 

! ryo de Malaca, em sens pomares e orthas.” 
— (rodinfu) dc Eredia, 11 . 

1673. “ Old Goa her Soil is lux- 

urious and Campaign, and abounds with 
Rich Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces are 
immured with Groves andHortOS.”~P?‘//rT, 
j 154. 

j c. 1760. “ As to the Oarts, or (^co-nut 

groves, they make the most considerable 
I>art of the landed property. ” — Grose, i. 47. 

1793. “For sale .... That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House Iniilt by Mr. 

I William Beal ; it is situated in a most 
i lovely Oart . . . -Bombay Courier, Jan. 
12th.‘ 

Obang, s. Jap. Oyo-han, Lit. 

greater division.” The name of a 
large oblong Ja])anose gold piece, 
similar to the Kobang (q. v.), but of 
10 times the value ; 5 to G inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
with an average weight of 2564 grs. 
troy. First issued in loSO, and last 
in I860. Tavernier has a representa- 
tion of one. 

Old Strait, n.p. This is an old 
name of the narrow strait betwoen the 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
which was the old passage followed by 
.ships passing towards China, but has 
long been abandoned for the vdder 
strait south of Singapoi*e and north of 
Bintang. It is called hj" the Malays 
SaJdt Tamhrau, from an edible fish 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapnra of some of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as Now Sti-ait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v.). 

1727. “. . . . Johore which is 

sometimes the Place of that King’s Resi- 
dence, and has the Benefit of a line deep 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the AVestwaro. 
called by Europeans the Straights of Sinra- 
pore, but by the Natives Salleta <le Breiv 
it. c.. Salat Tamhrau, as above). — A. Ham. 
li. 92. 

1860. “ The Old Straits, through which 
formerly our Indiamen passed on their way 
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to China, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearings have Iwen 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtless, 
in old times, an isolated vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical pnihuH (laiting out from one 
of the numerous creeks.” — Cavenayht Rem. of 
an Indian 285-6. 

OUah, s. Tam. ulai. Malm. ola. A 
palm-loaf ; but especially the leaf of 
the Palmyra {RorasAiis 'flahell iformis) 
as prepared for Avritiim on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed ca^an (<l.v.). 

In older books the term oht g^enerally 
means a native letter ; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. 

A very good account of the royal 
scribes at Calicut, and their mode of 
writing, is given by Barbosa as fol- 
lows : — 

1.516. “ Tlic King of Calecnt keeps many 

clerks constantly in his palace; they are all in 
one room, sei)arate and far from the king, 
sitting on benebes, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which arc presented to the king, 
and. at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the iialm-tree, without ink, with 
pons of iron ; they write their letters in lines ! 
dra^vn like ours, and write in the same direc- i 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has great i 
bundles of these written leaves, and where- 
ever they g<» they carry them under their 
arms, and the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and among these are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him i 
with their i)ens in their hand and a bundle ' 
of papers under their ann ; and each of ! 
them has always several of these leaves in ! 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and 
when he commands them to despatdi any 
business they write it on these leaves.” — 
Pp. 110-111, Hak. Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553. “All the Gentiles of India .... 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm- 
leaves which they call olla, of the breadth 
of tw'o fingers.” — Barron, I., ix. 3. 

,, “ All the rest of the town was of 

w’ood, thatched with a kind of i)alm-leaf, i 
which they call ola.” — Ibid. I., iv. vii. j 

1561. “All this was written by the 
king’s writer, whose business it is to pre- 
pare his olas, w’hich are jialm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with an iron point.”— Gorrm, i. 212-213. 

^ Correa uses the word in three applica- 
tions ; (a) for a ])alm-leaf as just quoted ; 
{b) for a palm-leaf letter ; and (c) for (Coco) 
palm-leaf thatch. 

1563. in the Maldiva Islands 

they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its cordage is all made 
of palm ; wdth the fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavai’) they cover houses and 
vessels.” — (iarcin, f. 67. 

1586. “I answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name w.as (4asparo Balbi 
.... and that I l>ro\ight the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whoso fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness flew through all the w’orld .... 
and all this was written down on an olla, 
an(^ read by the aforesaid ‘Master of the 
Word ’ to his Majesty.”— 67. Balbi ^ f. 164. 

„ “ But to show that he did this as 

a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
‘ that nothing should be done till they re- 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign manual 
written in letters »»f gold ; and so he (the 
King of Pegu) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to he kept ]>risoners, even to 
i the women big with child, and tlie infants 
' in bands, and so he caused the whole of 
! them to bo led upon the said scaffolding ; 

; and then the king sent the olla, ordering 
. them to be burnt : and the Decagini exe- 
! cutod tlie order, and liurned the wh(»le of 
I them.”~/(/. f. 112 113. 

1626. “ The writing was on leaves of 

Palme, wdiich they call Olla.” — Putrhaa, 
Pilitrima(j(\ 554. 

1673. “ The houses are low% and thatched 
I with ollas of the Cocoe-Trees.”— 

6(5. 

c. 1(590. “ . . . . Ola ]>eculiariter Ma- 

habaris dicta, et inter alia Pai)yri loco 
adhibetur.” — RumphniH, i. 2. 

1718. “. . . . Damulian Leaves, com- 

monly called Oles.” — Prop, of the GospeU 
&c., lii. 37. 

17(50. “ He (King Alompra) said he would 
give Orders for Olios to be made out for de- 
livering of what Englishmen were in his 
Kiividom tome.’’ — (lapt. Al vc»m Dalri/mpk^ 

0. A, i. 377. 

180(5. “Many j)ers()ns had their Ollahs 
in their hands, writing the sennon in Tamil 
shorthand.” — Buchanan, Christian Re- 
searches, 2d cd. 70. 

1860. “The books of the Singhalese 
are formed to-day, as they have been for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or tlie Palmyra 
palm.” — Tennciit, (Jet/lon, i. 512. 

1870. “ . . . . Ifn manuHcrit sur olles 

. . . — Revne Critique, June 11th, 374. 

Omedwaur, h. Hind, from Pers. 
nmmedunlr [uin'tned or tuned, ‘hope*). 
Literally, therefore, ‘a hoj)ofiil one; * 

1. e. “ ail expectant, a candidate for 
employment, one who awaitn a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request ” { JVilson). 

1816. “The thoughts of being three or 
four years an omeedwar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.”— df, Mphin- 
atone in Life, i. 344. 

I 
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OmlalL 6. This is properlv the 
Arabic plural, 'umala^ of ^dmil (see 
EUmil). It is applied on the Bengal 
isdde of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil court 
or CUtoherry (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 177B. * ‘ I wa« at this place met by the 
.Oinlah or officers belonging to the esta- 
blishment, who hailed my arrival in a 
variety of boats dressed out for the occa- 
sion. R, LitiAhay^ in Lives of t/ie 
LindmySf iii. 167. 

1866. “ At the worst we will hint to the 
Olkllahs to discover a fast which it is 
necessary that they shall keep with great 
solemnity.”— The Dmnk Buitga- 
low. in FraneVy Ixxiii. 3iK). 

The use of an Knglisli plural omlahs here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though oniraks is 
used (see next word). 

1878. . the subordinate managers, 

young, inexperienced, and alt(jgether in the 
hands of theOmlah .” — Life in Vie MofussHy 
ii. 6, 


^upart Fersans ou fils de Fersaas.’*-^ 
Thevenot, V. 807. 


1673. ** The Frosident .... has a Noise 

of Trumpets an Horse of State 

led before him, a Mirchal (a Fan of 
Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, as 
the Ombrahi or Great Men have.”— JWer, 
86 . 

The word Mirchal in this passage stands 
for March 'hal^ a fan of iieacock’s “ fea- 
thers ; ” see Morchnl. i 

1676. 

“Their standard, planted on the battle- 
ment, 

DeHi>air and death among the sdldiers 
sent ; 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall. 

And shouts of victory pursued the fall.” 

JJj'ydcri, AurengzcbCf ii. 1. 

1710. “ Donna Juliana .... let the 

Heer Ambassador know .... that the 
Kmperor had ordered the Aimuaraws 
Enay Ullah (Uian (&c.) to take care of our 
interests.” — Valentijn, iv. Snratte^ 284. 


Omrah, n. This is properly, like 
the last word, an Arabic plural 
{Umard, pi. of Ainlr^ s(30 Ameer), and 
should bo ajipliod collectively to tho 
higher officials at a Mahoinmodan 
Court, cs]iccially that of tho Great 
Mogul. But in old European narra- 
tives it is used as a singubir for a lord 
or ^andec of that court ; and, indeed, 
in Hindustani tho word was similarly 
used, for wo have a H. plural uniar- 
«^dri~omralis. 

From the remarks and quotations of 
Blochmann, it would seem that Man- 
^bddrsy from tho commandant of 1000 
upwards, wore styled amard-i-kalxlr, or 
umard-i- izdm, “ Great Amirs ; ” and 
those would bo the omraJis properly. 
Certain very high officials wore styled 
Amlr-ul-Umara {Ain, i. 239-240), a 
title used first at tho Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616. “Two Omrahs who aio great 
Commanders.”— T. Roe. 

c. 1()30. “Howbeit, out of this prodigi- 
ous rent, goes yearely many great i>aymcnt.s: 
to his Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vm- 
brayei of Townes and Forts.”— iStr T, 
p. .55. 

1638. “Et sous le commandement de 
Iilusieurs autres seigneurs de ceux (pi’iis 
sppellent Ommeraudes.”— J/rt/idcfs/o, Paris, 
1659, 174. 

1663. “II y a quantity d’elephans dans 

les Indes les Omaras s’en seruent 

pargraaideur.”— BouUaye-U-Gouz, ed. 
1667, p. 250. 

c. 1666. “Los Omrai sont les grand 
seigneurs du Boiaume, qui sont pour la 


1727. “You made several complaints 
against fomier (irovernorH, all of which I 
have here from several of my Umbras.”— 
Firnidn of Aurangzlby in A. Ham. ii. 227. 

1791. “ .... les Omrahs ou grands 

seigneurs Indiens . . . J5. dc St. Pierre^ 

La Chaumihr Indininc^ 32. 

Omum Water. A common do- 
mestic medicine in S. India, made 
from tho strong-smelling carminative 
soods of an umbelliferous plant, Carum 
copticum, Benth. ( Ptyclwtis coptica, and 
Plych. Ajowan of Decand.), called in 
Tamil See Hanhury and Fliicki- 

ye)% 269. 

Onore, n.p. See Honore. 

Oojyne, n.p. Uj/ayanl, or, in 
modern vernacular, Ujjain , one of tho 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was tho 
capital of King Yikramaditya, and 
was tho first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 

The name of Ujjain long led to a 
curious imbroglio in tho interpretation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its meri- 
dian, as we have j ust mentioned , was the 
zero of longitude among the Hindus. 
The Arab writers borrowing from the 
Hindus wrote the name apparently 
Azln.^ but this by the more omission of 
a diacritical point became Aria, and 
from tho Arabs passed to medieval 
Christian geographers as the name of 
an imaginary point on the equator, 
intersection of the central meridian 
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irith that circle. Further, this point, 
or transposed city, had probably been 
represented on maps, as we often see 
cities on medieval maps, by a cupola 
or the like. 4Jid hence the “ Cupola 
of Arin or Arym,' or the “ Cupola of 
the Earth** {AUkahha al-ardh) be- 
came an established commonplace for 
centuries in geographical tables or 
statements. The idea was that just 
180° of the earth’s circumference was 
habitable, or at any rate cognizable as 
such, and this meridian of Arin 
bisected this habitable hemisphere. 
But as the western limit extended to 
the Fortunate Islands it became mani- 
fest to the Arabs that the centi’al meri- 
dian could not be so far east as the 
Hindu meridian of Arin (or of 
Lanka, i.e. Ceylon*). They therefore 
shifted it westward, but shifted the 
mystic Arin along the equator west- 
ward also. Wo find also among 
medieval European students (as with 
Eoger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Boi- 
naud supposes to have arisen from the 
'Ba-aiva i^inopLov of I^tolemy, a j)laco 
which he locates on the Zanzibar coast, 
and approximating to the shifted posi- 
tion of Arin. But it is perhaps more 
likely that the confusion arose from some 
survival of the real name Azin, Many 
conjectures were vainly made as to the 
ori^nof andM. Sedillot was very 

positive that nothing more could be 
learned about it than he had been able 
to learn. But the late M. Keinaud 
completely solved the mystery by 
pointing out that Arin was simply a 
corruption of Ujjain, Even in Arabic 
the mistake had been thoroughly in- 
grained, insomuch that the word Arin 
had been adopted as a generic word 
for a place of medium temperature or 
qualities (see JorjCiul quoted below). 

C. A.D. 150 . “ 'O ^? 7 1 / Tj Pa<rt\€<,ov TiaoTai/ov," 
-Ptol, VII. i. 63. 

c. 930. “The Equator passes between 
«ast and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of these two countries, 
^is point, half w^ between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian ?) half way be- 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
of China ; it is w’hat is called The Cupola of 
tU Earth:^—Ma&'udl, L 180-181. 

c. 1020. “Les Astronomes .... ont 
fait correspondre la ville d'Odjein avec le 

^ * See quotation from the Aryahhata, under 


lieu qui dans le tableau des villes insdrd 
dans les tables astronomiques a r6<;^le nom 
d’Arin, et qui est suppose situ*^ sur les 
bords de la mer. Mais entre Odjeixi et la 
mp, il y a prhs de cent po<Jjauas.'^—Al^ 
Birunl, quoted by BeinauU, Intro, to Abut- 
feda, p. ccxlv. 

c. 1267. “ Meridianum vero latus Indiae 
descendit^ a trojaco Capricorni, et secat 
aequinoctialem circulum apud Montem 
Maleum et regiones ei coiiterminos et 
transit |)er Spetwm, (piae nunc Arym voca- 
tur. Nam in libro cursuum planetarum 
dicitur quod duplex est Sprue ; una sub 

solstitio alia sub aeciuinoctiali 

circulo, de qua nunc est sermo, distans per 
xc gradus ab occidente, sed magis ab oriente 
elongatur propter hoc, quod longitudo 
habitabilis major est quam ineiiietas coeli 
vel terrae, et hoc versus orienteni.” — Moper 
Bacon, Opus Majus, 195 (ed. London, 16^). 

c. 1300. “ Sous hi ligne equinoxiale, au 

milieu du mondc, Ih ofi il n’y a pas de 
latitude, se trouve le point do la covr^lation 
servant de centre aux parties quo se coupent 

entre eUes Dans cet endroit et sur 

ce point se trouve le lieu noninie Coujiole 
de Azin on Con pole de Arin. La est un 
chateau grand, elevti et d’un iicces difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, e’est le sejour des 

demons et lo trone d’Kblis Les 

Indiens parlent egalenient de cte lieu, et 
debitent des fables a son sujet.” 
Cosinmjraphp, quoted hy Jtici no ml, j). eexliii. 

c. 1400. “ Arin {al-arlu). Le lieu d’une 
pro])ortion moyenne dans les choses .... 
un point sur la terre a une hauteur t^gale 
des deux poles, en sorte (pie la nuit n’y 
enipicte jioint sur la durec du jour, ni le 
jour sur la duive de la nuit. Ce ni(>t a 
j)asse dans I’usage ordinaire, ])Our sigiiifier 
d’une manihre g^nerale un lieu d’une tem- 
pera.ture moyenne.”— liivre de Definitions 
du Scld Seherif Zeineddm .... fils de 
Moha mined IJjordJam, trad, do Silv. de Sacy, 
Not, et JSxtr. x. 39. 

1498. “Ptolemy and the other iihiloso- 
phers, who have written iqK>n the globe, 
thought that it was spherical, believing 
that this hemisjdiere was round as well as 
that in which they themselves dwelt, the 
centre of which was in the island of Arm, 
which is under the ecpiinoctial line, between 
the Arabian (Lilf and the Ciilf of Peiria.” 
— Letter of Columbus, on his I'hird Voyage, 
to the King and (^ueen. Mujor^s Transl., 
Hak. Soc., 2nd ed. 135. 

c. 1659. “ Dara having understood what 

hail passed at Eugenes, fell into that choler 
against Kasem Kan, that it was thought he 
would have cut off his head. ’ -Bernier, 
E. T., p. 13. 

1785. “The City of Fffen is very ancient, 
and said to have i)een the IleHu/enee of the 
Prince Bickeji Ma-iit, whose .Era is now 
Current among the Hindus.” Sir C. Midet 
in Dalrinnjile, 0. JR., i. 2<*8. 

Ooolooballong, r. Malay, XJluha» 
laug, a choaen warrior, a champion. 
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c. 1646. “ Four of twelve gaten that were | 
in the Town were opened, thorough each of j 
the which iiallied forth one of the four Cap- 
tainefi with hin company, having first sent j 
out for Spies into the Camp six Orobaloni I 
of the most valiant that were about the j 
King. . .” — Pinto (in Cogan)^ j). 260. ! 

1688. “The 500 gentlemen Orobalang | 
were either slain or drowned, with all the 
Janizaries. Life of Xavm\ 211. 

1784. (At Acheen) “ there are five great 
officers of state, who are named Maha Rajah, 
Laxamana, Tiaja Oolah, Ooloo Ballang, j 
and Parkan Rajah.” —Fon'CHt^ V. to Mcrgui, 

41. 

1811. “The tilu balang are military 
officers forming the bfxiy-guard of the 
Sultan, and i)repared on all occasions to 
execute his orders.” — Mamden^ H. of Su~ 
mutruy 3tl ed. 351. 

t 

Ooplah, 8. Cow dung patted into 
cakes, and dried and stae.ked for fuel. 
Hind. upld. It is in S. India called 
bratty (q. v,). This fuel, which is 
also common in Egyiit and Western 
Asia, appears to have been not un- 
known even in England a century 
ago, thus : — 

1780. * ‘ We rode about 20 miles that day 

(near Woburn), tlic countr>’^ .... is very 
oiMjn, with little or no wood. They have 
even less fuel than we {i,€. in Scotland), and 
the TK)or burn cow-duinjy which they Hcraj)e 
off the groiuid, and set uj) t(» burn as we do 
divoU {t,(\ turf ).” — Lord MiutOy in LifCy i. 
301. 

1863. A passage in Mr. Marsh's Man 
mid Nature y ]>. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consecpience 
of the absence of wood, in France between 
Gi'enoble and Briaii<;on. 

Oordoo, s. The Hindustani lan- 
guage. q^K? (Turki) word urdu means 
properly the cam]) of a Tartar Khrui, 
and is, in another direction, tho ori- 
ginal of our word hordo (Russian, 
orda). Tho ‘ Golden IIoi*do ’ upon tho 
Volf^ was not properly [pace Littre) tho 
name of a tribe of Tartars, as is often 
supposed, but was tho style of tho 
Royal Camp, eventually Palace, of the 
Khans of the House of Batu at Sami. 
Horde is said by Pihan, quoted by 
l)ozy [OoBterl, 43) to have been in- 
tiuduced into French by Voltaire in 
his Orphelin de la Chine, But Littre 
quotes it as used in tho 16th century, 
tlrda is now used in Tm'kestan, o. g. 
at Tashkand, Khokand, &c., for a 
‘ citadel ’ [Schuyler y i. 30). The word 
urdiiy in the sense of royal camp, 
came into India probablj' with Baber, 
and the royal residence at Dehli was 


styled urdU-i^mu^all&y ‘the SubHme 
Camp.’ The mixt language whidi 
grew up in the court and camp was 
called zahdn-i^urdiiy ‘ the Camp Lan- 
guage,’ and hence \pe have ellipti- 
cally tlrdii. On the Peshawar frontier 
the word urdfi is still in frequent use 
as applied to the camp of a field- 
force. 

1247. “ Post haec venimus ad primam 

ordam Imperatoris, in qua erat una de ux- 
oribus suis ; et quia nondum videramus 
Imj)eratorem. noluerunt nos vocare nec in- 
tromittere aa ordam iiwius .” — Flam Car- 
piuiy p. 752. 

1404. ‘ ‘ And the Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassaes (Mirzas). because 
he did nf)t see the Ambassador at this feast, 
and liecause the Truximan (Interpreter) had 
not Iwen with them .... and he sent for 
the Truxinian and said to him : ‘ How is 
it that you have enraged and vexed the 
Lord? Now since you were not with the 
Frank ambassadors, and to juinish you, and 
ensure your always being ready, we order 
your nostrils to he bored, and a cord put 
through them, and that you be led through 
tho whole Ordo as a punishment.’ ” — Cla- 
vijoy § cxi. 

c. 1440. “What shall I sale f)f the great 
and innumerable moltitude of beastes that 
are in this Lordo 1 ... if you were disposed 
in one daie to bie a thousande or ij.®' 
horses you shulde finde them to sell in this 
Lordo, for they go in heardes like sheepe 
. . . .” — Josafd BarbarOy old E. T., Hak, 

Soc.y 20. 

c. 1540. “ Sono diuisi i Tartari in Horde, 

e Horda nella lor lingua significa rc^n^a 
di popolo vnito e concorde a similitudine 
dViiacitta.” — P. Jovioy delhCoie della Moi- 
curia, in BamnsiOy ii. f. 133. 

1545. “ The Tartars are divided into cer- 
tain groups or congregations, which they 
call hordes. Among which the Savola horde 
or grou]) is the first in rank .” — Herberateiiiy 
in BamusiOy ii. 171. 

1073. “ L’Ourdy sortit d’Andrinoplo 

pour aller au camp. Le mot ouidy signifie 
camp, et sous ce nom sont compris les mes- 
tiers quo sont necessaires pour la commodity 
du voyage.”— /owrw a/ d/Ant. Ocdlandy i. 
117. 

Oorial, s. Punj. unaly Ovis cyclch 
cerosy Hutton; tho vvdld sheep of the 
Salt Range and SulimanI Mountains, 

Ootacamimd, n. p: The chief sta- 
tion in the Neilgherry HiRs, and the 
summer residence of the Governor of 
Madras. The word is a coiruption of 
the Badaga name of the site of ‘ Stone- 
house,’ the first European house 
erected in those hills, properly Hott^ 
ga-mand (see Metz, Tribes of the Neil* 
gherrieSy 6). 
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Opal, 8. This word is certainly of 
Indian origin: Lat. opalm, Or^, 
^aXXior, Sansk. tipala^ ‘ a stone.’ file 
Eiwpean word seems first to occur in 
Pliny. Wo do not know how the 
Sansk. woi’d received this specific 
meaning, but there are many analo- 
gous cases. 

Opium, s. This word is in oiigin 
Greek, not Oriental. But from the 
Gh:eek ottlop the Ai*abs took of y tin, 
which has sometimes reacted on old 

T ilings of the word. The collection 
the OTTO?, or juice of the poppy- 
capsules, is mentioned by Dioscorides 
(o. A.D. 77), and Pliny gives a pretty 
full account of the drug as opion (see 
Hanhury and Fluckiyer, 40). 

The Opium-poppy was introduced 
into China, from Arabia, at the Ixi- 
ginning of the 9th century, and its 
earliest Chinese name is A-fu-yung, 
a representation of the Arabic name 
(Bretscimeiderf p. 47). 

The Arabic afyun is sometimes cor- 
ruptly called (Ifin, of which afin, 
‘ imbecile,’ is a popular etjTiiology. 
Similarly the Bengalees derive it from 
afi-lumo, ‘ serpent-home.’ 

c. A.i). 70. “ . . . . which juice thus 

drawne, and thus prepared, hath i)ower not 
onely to provoke sloepe, but if it be taken 
in any great quantitie, to make men die in 
their sleepe : and this our Physicians call 
opion. Certes I have knowne many come 
to their death by this meanes ; and namely, 
the father of Licinius Cecinna late de- 
ceased,^ a man by calling a Pretour, who 
not being able to endure the intollerable 
pains and torments of a certaine disease, 
and being wearie of his life, at Bilbil in 
Spaine, shortened his owne daies by taking 
opium.” — PUnif, in Holland’s transl. ii. 68. 
(Medkiml) “ Quod venit a Thebis, opio 
laudem i)orhibebis ; 

Naribus horrendum, rufum laus dictat 
emendum.” 

Otho Cremonensis. 

1511. “Next day the General (Albo- 
querrjue) sent to call me to go ashore to 
speak to the King ; and that I should say 
on his part . . . that he had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
TOcause they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal ; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and arflun 
(for so they call opio telxiiro) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
cheaper than they could buy it ifrom 
the Moors, and more such matter.”— Letter 
of Giovanni da EmpoHj in Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 55. 

. , 1516. “ For the return voy^e (to China) 
tliey ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 


Malabar pepper, of which they use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, mu(^ 
nnfiam, which we call opium . . 
bom, 206. 

1563. “ B. I desire to know for certain 
about amfiao, what it is, which is used by 
the people^ of this country ; if it is what 
we call opium, and whence comes such a 
quantity as is expended, and how much 
may be eaten every day ? 

« « « « 

“ . . . that which 1 call of Cambaia 

comes for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi {MdJwa), ... 1 
knew a secretary of Nizamoxa, a native 
of Ooragon, who every day eat three 
(see Tola), or a weight of 10.\ cru- 
zados .... though he was a welf edu- 
cated man, and a great scribe and notary, 
he was always dozing or sleeping ; yet if 
you put him to business he would speak 
like a man of letters and discretion ; from 
this you may see what habit will do.” — 
Oareia, IbSr. to 1551’. 

1568. “ I went then to Cambaya .... 
and there I bought (>0 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two tliousand and a liundreth 
duckets, every ducket at foure shillings two 
pence .” — Master C. FreUerike, in Hak., ii. 
371. 

The original runs thus, sliowing the 
looseness of the translation ; “. . . comprai 
sessanta vimi d’Anflon, cho mi costb 2100 
ducati Beraflni, che a nostro cento jiossono 
valere 5 lire Tviio.” — In Hammlo, iii. 3l)6r. 

1598. “ Amflon, so called by the Portin- 

gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Afflbu, in latine Opio or Opium. . • . 
The Indians use much to eat Aw? /Von. , , . 
Hee that useth to eate it, must eate it day- 
lie, otherwise he dieth and consumeth him- 
selfe . . . likwise hee that hath never eaten 
it, and will venture at the first to ^te m 
much as those that dayly use it, it will 
surely kill him. . .^^—Linschoten, 124. 

1638. ‘ ‘ Turcae opium oxperiuntur, etiam 
in bona quantitate, inni>xiuin et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis vero, nisi 
in parv;! quantitate, et cum bonis cor- 
rectivis letnale est. /Jorow, H. Vitae et 
MoHis (in Montague’s ed. x. 188). 

1694. “ This ijeople, that with amphioen 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a naked kris or dagger in 
the hand, and t< stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the erv 
of Amock, that is * strike dead,’ or ‘fall 
on him’ . . In Vatetdijti, iv. (China, Ac.) 
124. 

1726. “ It will hardly be believed . . 

that Java alone consumes monthly 3.50 
packs of opium, each being of 136 catis (see 
Catty), though the E. I. (’omi>any make 
145 catis out of it . . Valenti jn, iv. 61. 

1727. “The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years had vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of Bengal ophium yearly up in the 
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inland Countries, where it is very much 
used.**— A. flawi. i. 815. 

1770. ** Patna ... is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 8 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing ^ lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese emi^erors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison.’ —Bay/itt? (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

^ Orange » S. A good example of plau- 
sible but entirely incorrect etymology 
is that of orange from Lat. aurardiuni. 
The latter word is in fact an ingenious 
medieval fabiication. The word doubt- 
less came from the Arab. ndranj\ 
which is again a form of Pers. ndrang 
or ndramjly the latter being still a 
common term for the orange in Hin- 
dustan. The Persian indeed may be 
traced to Sansk. nmjartuuja^ and 
ndraugay but of these words no satisfac- 
tory otjrmological explanation has been 

f iyen,and they have perhaps beonSans- 
ritisod from some southern toiin. Sir 
W^am Jones, in his article on the 
Spikenard flof the Ancients, (quotes from 
Dr. Anderson of Madras, “a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words be- 
ginning with j?ar have some relation 
to fragrance ; as narnkcradu^ to yield 
an odour ; ndrtum lemon-grass : 

Tidrteif citron ; ndrta manum (read 
Tnarum)^ the wild orange-tree ; ndrum 
g>aneiy the Indian jasmine ; ndruin 
alien' y a strong smelling flower; and 
n&rtUy which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scriptures.*’ (See 
As. vol. ii. p. 414). Wo have not 
been able to verify many of those Tamil 
terms. But it is true that in both 
Tamil and Malay alam naru is ‘fra- 
grant . * See, also , on the sub j ect of this 
article, A. F, Pott, in Lassen’s Zeit^ 
schn/t /. d, Kunde des Morgenlaiides, 
vii. 114 

The native country of the orange is 
believed to be somewhere on the 
northern border of India. A wild 
orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, beta sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Garhwal and in 
Sikkim, as well as in the KSsia 
coimtry (see Cossya), the valleys of 
which last are still abundantly produc- 
tive of excellent oranges. It is be- 
lieved that the orange nrst known and 
cultivated in Europe was the bitter or 


Seville orange (see Hanhwry and 

Fmchigety 111 - 112 ). 

From the Arabic, By^ntine Gre^ 
got v€pdvTCioVf the Spaniards naranjay 
old Italian narancia, the Portuguese 
luranja; from which last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment of 
the I (taken probably, as in many other 
instances, for an article) we ha^ve the 
Ital. arancio^ L. Latin aurantiuTn^ 
French orange^ the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacques 
de ViW possibly indicates that some 
form like aUaraugi may have been 
current in Syria. Perhaps, however, 
his phrase nuncupantur mjELY 

refer only to the Frank or quasi- Frant 
settlers, in which case wo should have 
among them the birthplace of our word 
in its present form. The reference to 
this passage wo derived in the first in- 
stance from Hohn, who gives a most 
interesting history of the introduction 
of the various species of citrm into 
Europe. But we can hardly think he is 
right in supposing that the Portuguese 
first brought the sweet orange ( Citrus 
aurantium dnlce) into Europe from 
China, c. lo4H. No doubt there may 
have boon a re-introduction of some 
fine varieties at that time.* But as 
early ns the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury wo find Abulfeda extolling the 
fruit of Cintra. His words, as ren- 
dered by M. Eoinaud, run: “Au 
nombre dos depondances de Lisbonne 
est la ville de fechintara ; a Schintara 
on reciieille des pommos admirables 
pour la grosseur et le gout ” (244 t). 
That these pommes were the famous 
Cintra oranges can hardly be doubted. 
For Baber {Autohiog.y 328) describes au 
orange under the name of Sangtarah, 
which is, indeed, a recognized Persian 
and Hind, word for a species of the 
fruit. And this early propagation of 
the sweet orange in Portugal would 
account not only for such wide dif- 
fusion of the name of Cintra, but for 
the persistence with which the alterna- 
tive name of Portugals has adhered to 

* There to have been great oscillation of 

traffic in this matter. About 187.S, one of the piy- 
sent writers, then resident at Palonno, sent, in 
compliauee with a reciuest from Lahore, a wUec- 
tion of jdants of many (about forty) varieti^ oi 
citrus cultivated in Sicily, for introduction into 
the Punjab. This despatch was much aid«l by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in charge of tna 
Royal Botanic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Reiske’s version “i>oma stupendae 
et excellentl8sima.”--Ril«c^i»*i;f’s Magatin, iv. »» 
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'^16 fruit in question. The famili^ 
n^e of the large sweet orange in 
Sicily and Italy is portogallo, and 
nothing else ; in Greece TroproyoXca, 
in Albanian protokak^ among the 
Kimls ^toghdl ; whilst even collo- 
quial Arabic has hurtukdn. The tes- 
timony of Mas’Udi as to the introduc- 
tion of the orange into Syria before 
hie time (c. a.d. 930), even if that 
were (as it would seem) the Seville 
orange, renders it quite possible that 
better qualities should have reached 
Lisbon or boon developed there 
during the Saracenic occupation. It 
was indeed suggested in our hearing 
by the late Sir Henry M. Elliot that 
sangtarah might be interpreted as sang- 
tar^ ‘ green stones ’ (or in fact ‘ moist 
pips ’) ; but we hardly think he would 
have started this, had the passage in 
Abulfoda been brought to his notice. 

A.D. c. 030. “The same may be said of 
the orange-tree (/S^Ao.;>-M/-iiaranj)and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.h.) 300, and first 
sown in ’Oman. Thence they were trans- 
planted to Basra, to ’Irak, and to Syria 
. . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits of the 
climate, soil, and water ]ieculiar to that 
country.”— ii. 43^9. 

c. 1220. “In parvis autem arboribus 
quaedam crescunt alia jM^ma citrina, minoris 
quantitatis frigida et acidi seu pontici 
{(niter) saporis, quae i)oma orenges ab indi- 
genis nuncupantur. ”—J(tco6us Vitriacusy in 
Bongars. 

These were apparently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290. “In the 18th of Edward the 
first a large Siianish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail * of Seville figs, one frail 
of raisins or grapes, one bale of dates, two 
hundred and thirty pomegranates, fifteen 
citrons, and seven oranges {Poma de 
orei^e).” — Manner h and Household Expenses 
of J^glaml in the IZth ami I'^th CaitimeSy 
Rqxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii. The Editor 
deigns only to say that ‘ the MS. is in the 
Tower.’ 

1481. “Item to the galeman (galley 
man) brought the lami>reis and oranges 
. . . iiijc/.” — Household B. of John D. of 
Norfolk, Roxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526. ^ “They have besides (in India) 
the n&ranj [or Seville orange, Tr.] and the 
various fruits of the orange species ... It 
always struck me that the word n&ranj was 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and I found 
that it reaUy was so ; the men of Bajour 
and Siw&d call ndranj ndrank ” (or i3erhai)8 
ratherniraxig).— Better, 328. 


* See Frasala. 


Ii|^ this passage Baber means apparently 

8Ay that the right name was ndrang^ 
which had been changed by the usual in- 
fiuence of Arabic pronunciation into 

Orang-otang, prang-outan, &c., s. 

The great man-like ape of Sumatra 
and Borneo ; Shnia SatgruSy L. This 
name was first used by Bontius (see 
below). It is Malay, orang-utaniy 
‘ homo sylvaticus.* The proper name 
of the animal in Borneo is mias, 
Crawfurd says that it is never called 
orang-utan by ‘ the natives.’ But that 
excellent writer is often too positive — 
especially in his negatives ! Even if 
it be not (as is probable) anywhere a 
recognized specific name, it is hardly 
possible that the name should not he 
sometimes applied popularly. Wo 
remember a tamo nooluck (q. v.) 
belonging to a gentleman in E. Bengal, 
which was habitually known to the' 
natives at the station as jangll (Idmly 
literally = orang-utan. 

1631. “Loqui vero o«)h casque posse 
lavani aiunt, sed non velle, ne ad labures 
cogantnr ; ridicule mehcrculos. Noinen ei 
induimt Ourang Outang, quod ‘hominem 
silvae ’ significat, costiuc nasci affirmant e 
libidine mulierum Indanuii, quae se Simiis 
et Cercopithecis dctestancla libidine uni- 
unt.”— Hist. Nat. v. cap. 32, p. 85. 

1668. “Erat autem hie satyrus quad- 
inqies: sed ab hunianri specie ejuam prae 
sc fert, vocatur Tntlis Ourang-outang : sivc 
homo silvestris.”- Liretus de MonstriSy 338. 

1727. “As there are many species of 
I wild Animals in the Woods (of Java) there is 
one in i)articular called the Onran-Outang.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 131. 

1783. “Were we to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been ))osBesHed, during the 
inglorious jKjriod of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger .” — BurkVy Sp. on VoPs E. India Billt 
Wm'ksy ed. 1852, iii. 468. 

1802. “ Man, therefore, in a state of 

nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests ami mountains of Asia and 
Africa at the i)reHent (lay, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
resembling it.” — Bitsoriy Est^aj/ on Abstinence 
from Animal Foody pi<. 13-14. 

1811. “ I have one slave more, who waa 

given me in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana .... This gentleman is Lord 
M( nboddo’s genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally uM 
man . . . Some i)eople think seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
—Lord Minto, Diary in Jndiay 268-9. 

1868, “ One of my chief objects . • 

was to see the Orang-utan in hii 
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native haunts/*— TToMacc, Malay Aychip, 
89. ’ 

In the following passage the term is 
applied to a tribe of men : 

1884. “The Jacoons belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled Orangutan, or men of the forest.”— 
Cavena/jh^ of an Indian Offioial^ 293. 

Orankay, Arangkaio, &c., s. 

Malay, Ordny haya. In the Archipe- 
lago, a person of distinction, a chief or 
noble, con’ospondiiig to the Indian 
Omrah; literally *a rich man,* 
analogous thorc^foro to the use of 
riclie-diomme by Joinville and other old 
French wiitors. 

c. 1612. “The ‘Malay officers of state 
are classihed as 1. Bandahara ; 2. Feidana 
Mantri : 3. Punghvlu Bandari ; 4. the 
chief Hulvltalany or chamiiioii; 5. the 
Parainantris ; 6. Orang Kayas ; 7. Chat- 
riyaa (Khsehtryas) ; 8. Beaa Sidaha ; 9. 
Bcntaraa or heralds ; 10. ffuluhfilanffa .^' — 
Sijara Mafaytt^ in J. Ind. Arch. v. 246. 

1613. “The nobler Orancayas sjjend 
their time in iiastiines and recreations, in 
music and in cock fighting, a royal sport. . .” 
— Godinho de Eredia, f. 31 r. 

,, “An Oran Gaya came aboord, and 
told me that a Curra Can'a (see Caraooa) I 
of the Flemmings had searched three or j 
fouro Praws or Canoas comming alwjord vs 
with Clones, and had taken them from 
them, threatening death to them f(>r the 
next offence.” — iifaris in Purchaa^ i. 348. 

1615. “ Another conference with all the 

Arrankayos of Lugho and Oambello in the 
hills among the bushes ; their reverence for 
the King and the honorable Company.” — 
Sainabwi/, i. p. 420. 

1620. “ Premierement snr vn fort grand 

Elephant il y auoit vne chairo couuerte, 
dans laquelle s’est assis vn des principanx 
Orangoaves on Seigneurs. ” — Beaulieu, in 
Thevenova Collection, i. 49. 

1711. “ Two Pieces c»f Callico (»r Silk to 
the ShaJmnder, and head Oronkoy or 
Minister of State.” — Lnckycr, 36. 

1727. “ As he was entering at the Door, 
the Orankay i)ast a long Lance through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast.” — 
A, Ham. ii. 97. 

„ “ However, the reigning King not 

expecting that his Customs would meet 
with suen Opi^osition, sent an Orangkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we made War on him.” — Ibid. 
106. 

1784. “Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signified to me the King 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Knight of the Golden Sword, Orang 
Kayo derry piddang maa ** (orang kaya ddri 
pddang maa). — Forreat, V. to Mergui, 54, 

1811. “ From amonnt the orang kayat 
the Sultan appoints the officers of state, 


who as members of Council are called 
mantri (see Mandarin).” — Maradtn, JST, of 
Sumatra, 350. 

Orissa, n. p. The name of the 
ancient kingdcffn and modem province 
which lies between Bengal and the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1.516. Kingdom oi Oxinn. Further on 
towards the interior there is another king- 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben- 
gala, and on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . .” — Barboaa in Lisbon ed. 
306. 

c. 1568. “ Orisa fu gik vn Regno molto 

bello e secure .... sina che regnb il suo 
Rfe legitimo, (jual era Gentile,” — Cea, 
Federici, Ramus, iii. 392. 

Ormesine, s. A kind of silk tex- 
ture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests derivation from 
OrmuH. 

c. 1566. “ a little Island called 

Tana, a place very iM)pulous with Portug^, 
Moores, and Gentiles : these have nothing 
Imt Rice ; they are makers of Armesie and 
weavers of girdles of wool! and bumbast.** 
— Cats. Frederickc, in Hakluyt, ii. 344. 

1726. “ Velvet, Damasks, Armosyn, 

Sattyn.” — Valcntijn, v. 183, 

Ormus or Ormuz, n,p. Properly 
Ilurmuz or Hurm &z, a famous maritime 
city and minor kingdom near the mouth 
of the Persian Gulf. The original place 
of the city was on the northern shore of 
the Gulf, some 30 miles oast of the 
site of Bandar Abbas or GombroOU 
(q. V.) ; but about a.d. 1300, appa- 
rently to escape from. Tartar raids, it 
was transferred to the small island of 
GerUn or JerUn, which may be iden- 
tified with the Organa of Noarchus, 
about 12 m. westward, and five miles 
from the shore, and this was the 
seat of the kin^om when first 
visited and attacked by the Por- 
tuguese under Alboquerque in 1506. 
It was taken by them about 1515, and 
occupied permanently (though the 
nominal reign of the native kings was 
maintained), until wrested from them 
by Shah *Abbas, with the assistance of 
an English squadron from Surat, in 
1622. The place was destroyed by the 
Persians, and the island has since re- 
mained desolate, and all but unin- 
habited, though Ihe Portuguese citadel 
and water-tanks remain. 

B.C. c. 325. “They weighed next day at 
dawn, and after a course of 100 stadia 
anchored at the mouth of the nver 
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AnamiB, in a oountiy called HannoaeiiL* ~ 
Arrian, Voyage of If earckut, ch. xxidii. tr. 
BPCriwUe, p. 202, 

c* A.D. 150. (on the coast of Carmania) 

ir6Ais. 

^JipHO^ov OKpov." 

Ftol VI. viii. 5. 

^ c. 540. A-t this time one Gabriel is men- 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hormuz 
(see Aesetnani, iii. 147-8). 

c. 655. “Nobis .... visum est nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchra mortuonim, 
quales vos esse video, geminos hosce Dei 
Sacerdotes ad vos allegare ; Theodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadschir et 
G^orgium Episcopum Susatrae.” — Syriac 
Letter of the Patriarch Jeeujabus, in ibid, 
133. 

1298. “Wlien you have ridden these 
two days you come to the Ocean Sea, 
and on the shore you find a City with a 
harbour, which is called Honnos.’* — Marco 
Polo, Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330. “ . . .1 came to the Ocean Sea. 
And the first city on it that I reached is 
called Ormes, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares. ^ The city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
main ; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c., 66. 

c. 1331. “I departed from ’Oman for 
the country of Hormuz. The city of Hor- 
muz stands on the shore of the sea. The 
name is also called Moghistan. The new 
city of Hormuz rises in face of the first in 
the middle of the sea, separated from it 
only by a channel 3 parasangs in width. 
We arrived at New Hormuz, which forms 
an island of which the capital is called 
Jaraun ... It is a mart for Hind and 
Sind.” — Jhn Batuta, ii. 230. 

1442. “Ormuz (qu. Ifurmuz?), which is 
also called Djerun, is a port situated in the 
middle of the sea, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.” --A6dttr- 
raztak, in India in XV. Cent, p. 5. 

c. 1470. “Hormuz is 4 miles across the 
water, and stands on an Island.” 

Nikitin, in do., p. 8. 

1503. “ Habitant autem ex eorum (Fran- 

corum) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Cananoro ; ad quos profecti, ix^stquam ex 
Hormizda urbe ad earn Indonim civitatem 
Cananorum venimus, significavimus illis 
nos esse Christianos, nostramque condi- 
tionem et gradum indicavimus ; et ab illis 
magno cum gaudio suscepti sumus. . . . 
Eorundem autem Fraiicorum Regio Portu- 
gallus vocatur, una ex Francorum region- 
ibus ; eorumque Rex Emaniiel appellatur ; 
Emmanuelem oramus ut ilium custodiat.” 
— Letter from Nestorian Bishops on Mission 
to India, in Assemini, iii. 591. 

1505. “In la bocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) h vn altra insula chiamata Agra- 
muzo doue sono perle infinite : (e) caualli 
che per tutte quelle parti sono in gran 
inrecio.” — Letter of K. Einanuel, p. 14. 


1572. 

** como discobre 

O que fazem do tempo os intervallos ; 

Que da cidade Armuza, quo alii esteve 
Ella o nome despois, e gloria teve.” 

CamOee, x. 108. 

By Burton : 

“ But see yon Gerum isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time can make 
or mar ; 

for of Armuza- town yon shore upon 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575. “Touchant le mot Ormuz, il est 
modeme, et luy a este impost par les 
Portugais, le nom venant de I’accident do 
ce qu’ils chercheuent que e’estoit que I’Or ; 

I tenement qu’estant arrive/, Ih, et voyans 
le trafic do tons biens, auquel le jiais 
abonde, ils dirent Fsx/ csta Or mucho, e’est 
k dire, II y a force d’Or ; et pource ils don- 
neret le nom d'Ormucho k la dite isle.”— - 
A. Thevet, (^osmofjraphie JJnic., liv. x. i. 
329. 

1623. “ N«)n volli lasciar di andare con 

gl’ Inglesi in Hormuz a veder la fortoza, la 
cittk, e ci5 che vi era in fine di notabilo in 
quell’ isola.” — P, della Valle, ii. 463. 

I^i7. 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric i)earl and 
gold.” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 

Orombarros, h. This odd word 
seems to have been used as gr iffin (g.v.) 
now is. It is evidently the Malay 
orang-baharu, ‘ a new man, anovicf^.’ 
This IS interesting as showing an un- 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. 

1711. At Madras .... “refreshments 
for the Men, which they are presently sup- 
X>ly’ed with from Cfnmtry Boats and Catta- 
marans, who make a go<)d Peny at the 
first coining of Orombarroz, as they call 
those who have not Isjen there before.” — 
Lockyer, 28. 

Ortolan, S. This name is applied 
by Europeans in India to a small 
lark, (hdandrclla hracfydadyla, Temm., 
in n. harycl, and acc. to Jordon, 
bagheri, haghoda. Also sometimes in 
S. India to the finch-lark, Pyrrhalauda 
grisea, Scopoli. 

otta. Otter, Corruption of atd, 
‘ flour,’ a Hindi word having no San- 
skrit original. Popular rhyme : 

“ Ai teri Shekhawati 
Adha &t& adha mati ! ” 
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** Confound this Shekhawsti land, 

Hy bread’s half wheat-meal and half 
sand.” 

BoUeaUf Tour through Bajwara^ 
1837, p. 274. 

Otto, Otter, B. Or usually ‘ Otto 
of Boses/ or by imperfect purists 
* Attar of Boses/ an essential oil ob- 
tained in India from the petals of the 
flower, a manufacture of which the 
chief seat is at GhazipOr on the 
Ganges. The word is the Arab. ’tVr, 
‘ perfume.’ From this word are deri- 
vatives ’af^dr, ‘ a perfumer or druggist,’ 
’affdrZ. a^j. ‘ p<3rfaining to a perfumer.’ 
And a relic of Sanw^en rule in Palermo 
is the Via Lattarini^ ‘ the Street of the 
perfumers’ shops.’ Wo find the same 
in an old Si)aiiish account of Fez : 

1573. “ iHKiiini? thence to the Cayzerie 

by a gate which facen the north there is a 
handsome street which is called of the 
Atarin, which is the Spicery. ’’—ATanno^ 
ii. f. 8S. 

1712. Kaenipfer omimerating the depart- 
ments of the lloyal Household in Persia 
names: Pharmacopoeia .... Atthaar 

in (|u/l medicamenta, et praesertim 
variae virtutis opiata, ]>ro Majestate et 
aulicis praeparantiir. . . .” — Am, Exot.^ 
124. 

1824. “The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water is made, by setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large 0 |>en vessels exjiosed to the air, and 
then skimming otf the essential oil which 
floats at the top.”— Hc6cr, i. 154 (ed. 1844). 

Ondh, Oude, n.p. Awadh; pro- 
perly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayiiihya fSkt. ‘ not to be wari'od 
against’) the capital of Eama, on tho 
right bank of tho river Sarayu, now 
commonly called tho Gogra. Also the 
province in which Ayodhya was situ- 
ated, but of which Lucknow (Lakhnao) 
for about 150 years has been the 
capital, as that of the dynasty of the 
Nawabs, and from 1814 kings, of Oudh. 
Oudh was annexed to tho British Em- 
pire in 185G as a Chief Commissioner- 
ship. This was re-established after 
the Mutiny was subdued and the 
country re-conquorod, in 1858. In 
1877 the Chief Oommissionershij) was 
united to the Lieut. -Governorship of 
the N. W. Provinces. 

B. c. X. “The noble city of Ayodhy& 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, and 
spread its broad bamiers. Women, cM- 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city 
eagerly looking for the consecration of 
Adma, waited with impatience the rising 


of the morrow’s sun.”— jBomdyana, Bk. Hi 
{Ayodhya Kanda), ch. 8. 

636. “Departing from this Kingdom 
{Kanydkubja or Kanauj) he (Hwen T’sang) 
travelled about 600 li to the S.£., crossm 
the Ganges, and then taking his course 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
^^t’o (AyOdhya ).” — Pderins ^uddh.f ii. 

12.55. “A peremptory command had 
been issued that Malik Kutlugh Elh^ . . . 
should leave the province of Awadh, and pro- 
ceed to the flef of Bhara’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. . . ,”^Tdbahdt-i-JN‘dsirtf E.T. by 
Raverty^ 107. 

1289. “Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kub^d, on 
liis arrival from Dohli, pitched his camp at 
Oudh (Ajudhya) on tho bank of the Gh^pra. 
Nasiru-d din, from the opposite side, sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a messa^ to 
Kai-Kub.ld, who by way of intimimition 
himself discharged an arrow at him. ...” 
— Amir Khuftru in Elliot ^ iii. 530. 

c. 1335. “The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. 
These latter were then governed by ’Ain- 
ul-Mulk . . . and among their chief towns 
we may name the city of AwadlL and the 
city of 2afarab.5d and the city oi Laknau^ 
et cetera .” — Ihn Batata^ iii. 342. 

c. 1340. Tho 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mahommed iHighlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirajuddin 
Abul-fatah Omah, a native of ’Awadh : “ (1) 
AkllmPihll^{2)Multdn;{Z)Kahrdi}{QuhThm)f 
and (4) Snmdn (both about Sirhind) (5) Si- 
loastdi} (Sehwiln in Sind), {0)Waja (Uja, i.c. 
Uch), {7)Hd8l (Hansi), (8) Sarsati (Sirsa), (9) 
Ma’6ar (Coromandel), (10) (Kalinga), 
(11) Gujrdt, (12) Baddun, (13) ’Awadh, (14), 
Kanauj^ (15) Laknautl (N. Bengal), (10) 
Bohdr, (17) Karra (Lower Doab), (18) 
Maldwa (Malwa), (19) Lahdioar (Lahore), 
(20) Kalanur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajnagar 
(Orissa), (22) Tilinj (?), (23) Dursamand 
(Mysore ).” — Shihahudditii in Notices et Ex- 
traits^ xiii. 167-171. 

Outcry, S. Auction. Thit? term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. Sec 

Neelam. 

The old Italian expression for 
auction seems to be identical in sense, 
viz., gridaggioy and the auctioneer 
gridatorey thus : 

c. 1343. “ For jewels, and plate ; and 
(other) merchandize that is sold by outci^ 
igridaggio), i.c. by auction [oncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gridatore) 
one quarter carat per bezant on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller pays nothing except, &c. — ' 
Pegolottiy 74. 

1627. “ Ont'fric of goods to he sold, G(al- 
lich) Enc^t. Inednt. I(talich).— inednto . . .• 
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H<iBpanio^), Almoneda, ab AL arHculuf^ ee 
Ar€ib, nebfQt, darmre^ vocare . . . B(atAviofe). 

8. V. 

1787. “Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outcry ana nobody offering more 
for her than 2300 Rupees, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.” — 
Fort Willidm MS, Reports^ March. 

Overland. Specifically applied to 
the Mediterranean route to India, 
which in former days involved usually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf ; and 
still in vogue, though any land j oumey 
may now be entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 

1629. “The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought tog:ether to King 
Philip the Fourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows. CovJtidering the two Pinks 
that were fitting for India mag he gone without 
an account of my Concern for the Death of 
Nunno Alvarez Botello, an Express shall 
immediately l>e sent by Land with advice.” — 
Faria y Soum (Stevens), iii. 373. 

1673. “French and Dutch Jewellers, 
coming overland .... have made good 
Purchaseby buying Jewels here, and carry- 
ing them to Europe to Cht and Set, and 
returning sell them here to the Oxnbrahs, 
among whom were Monsieur Tavernier. . .” 
— Fryei'f 89. 

1084. “That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.” — 
Hedges^ Aug. 19. 

c. 1686. ‘ ‘ Those Gentlemen’s Friends 
in the Committee of the Company in 
England^ acquainted them by Letters over 
Land, of the Danger they were in, and 
gave them Warning to be on their guard.” 
—A. Ham. i. 196. 

1737. “ Though so far apart that we can 
only receive letters from Euroiie once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we Europeans get news almost 
every year over land by Constantinople, 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A few days 
ago we received the news of the Peace in 
Euroiie ; of the death of Prince Eugene ; 
of the marriage of the P. of Wales with 
the Princess of Saxe-Gotha, . . .’’ — Letter 
of the (ffrni. Missionary Sartorivjt from 
Madras, Feb. 16th. In Notices of Madras 
and Cuddalore, &c., 1858, p. 159. 

1763. “ We have received Overland the 
news of the taking of Havannah and the 
S(ianish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I’m 
no Politician.” — MS. Letter of James 
Rennellj June Ist, fr. Madras. 

1776. “We had advices long ago from 
England, as late as the end of May, by way 
of Suez. This is a new Route oy)ened by 
Govt. Hastings, and the Letters which left 


Monies the 3rd June arrived here the 
20^1 Au^st. This, you’ll allow, is a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept open at all times, if we chuse to take a 
httle pains.”— Do., Do., Got. 16th, “from 
Islamabad, capital of Chittigong.” 

1781. “ On Mond.ay last was Married 
Mr. George Greenley to Mrs. Anne 
Barrington, relict of the late Cai)t. William 

B ,who unfortunately perished on the 

Desart, in the attack that was made on the 
Carravan of Bengal Goods under his and 
other Gentlemen’s care, between Suez and 
Grand Cairo.”— /nrfia Gazette, March 7th. 

1783. “ .... Mr. Paul Benfield, a 
gentleman whose means of intelligence were 
known to be both extensive and ex]>editious, 
publicly declared, from motives the most 
benevolent, that he had just received over- 
land from England certain infonnation that 
Great Britain had finally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
— Munro^s Na^Tativc, 317. 

1786. “ The j Jacket that was coming to 
us overland, and that left England in July, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora. Coomwallis, 

Deer. 28, in Com'espondcncc, &c., i. 247. 

1793. “ Ext. of a letter from Poonamalee, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ The dispatch by w^ay of Suez has ]>ut us 
all in a commotion.’” - Courier, 

June 29th. 


P. 

Paddy, Bico in tho husk ; but 
tho word is also, at least in com- 
position, applied to growing rice. 
The word apjiears to have, in some 
measure, a double origin. 

There is a word hatty used by some 
writers on tho west coast of India, 
which has probably helped to projja- 
gate our uses of paddy. This seems 
to bo the Canarose hatta or hhatta, 
‘ rice in tho husk,’ which is also found 
in Mahratti as hhdt with tlif» same 
sense, a word again which in Hind, is 
applied to ‘ cooked rice.’ The last 
meaning is that of >Sansk. hhakto, 
which is 2 >erhaps tho original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay Javan. is 
‘rice in tho straw.’ And the direct 
parentage of tho word in India is thus 
apparently due to tho Archipelago; 
arising pi'obably out of tlie old im- 
portance of tho export trade of rice 
from Java (see RafiHea's Java, i. 239- 
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and Crawfwrd^^ 345, and 

JDeiHarM. IHd» 368\ Crawford {Joum. 
Ind. Arch,^ iy. 187) seema tothi^ that 
the hCalayo-Jayax^ese word may have 
come fnmi India with the Portugu^. 
But this is improbable, for as ho him- 
self has shown {Desc. jDict,^ u. s.), the 
wordpdri, more or less modified, existe 
in all the chief tongues of the Archi- 
pelago, and even in Madagascar, the 
connexion of which last with the 
Malay regions certainly was long prior 
to the arrival of the Portuguese. 

1680. “ Certaine WordeH of the naturall 

language of Jaua . . . Paree, ryce in the 
husKe?’— F, Drake^t Voyage^ in Hakl., 
iv. 246. 

1698. “ There are also divers other kinds 
of Rice, of a lesae price, and slighter than 
the other Ryce, and is c^led Batte * . 

70. 

1600. In the fields is such a quantity 
of rice, which they call bate, that it gives 
its name to the kingdom of Calou, which is 
called on that account BateealoaJ*' — Lucena^ 
Vida do Padre F, Xavier^ 121. 

1616. “ . . . oryzae quomio agri feraces 
quam Batumincolaedicunt.^’— The- 
MaunUf i. 461. 

1678. “The (Iround between this and 
the great Breach is well ploughed, and 
bears good Batty.”— 67, see also 125. 
But in the Index he has Paddy. 

1798. “The paddle which is the name 
given to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
not grow ... in compact ears, but like 
oats, in loose Hjiikes .” — StavorimUt tr. i. 
231. 

1837. “ Parrots brought 900,000 loads of 
hill-paddy daily, from the marshes of Chan- 
dato, — ^niice husking the hill-paddy, without 
breaking it, converted it into rice.” — Tur- 
now's Malmioatisot 22. 

1871. “ In Ireland Paddy makes riots, 
in l^ngal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 

S >en Bengid, and the Paddy of the Emerald 
e.” — dwitida Samanta, ii. 2.5. 

1878. “ II est ^tabli un droit sur les riz 
et les paddya ex(>ort^s de la Colonie, excepts 
pour le CamlK)dge par la voie du fleuve.” — 
Courriet' de Saigon, 20th Sept. 

Paddy-bird, S. The name com- 
monly ^von by Europeans to certain 
baser species of the family Aideidae 
or Herons, which are common in the 
rioo-fields, close in the wake of grazing 
cattle. Jerdon gives it as the Euro- 
pean's name for the Ardeola leuco- 
ptem, Boddaert, ‘andhd blind 

heron*) of the Hindus, a bird which 
is more or less colour^. But in 
BengEiI, if we are not mistaken, it is 
more commonly appKed to the pure 


white birds— aiha, (Ot 
Ardea Torra, Buch* Ham., and A* 
radios egrettoides, Temminok, or Ardea 
putea, Buch. Ham. 

1727. “They have also Store of wild 
Fowl; but who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flamingoes are large 
and good Meat. The Paddy-bird. is also 
good in their season.” — A, Sam, L 161. 

Paddy-field, s. A rice-field, gene- . 
rally in its flooded state. 

1759. “They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston’s force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on the other side of a 
long morass formed by paddy-fleldt.” — 
Orme, iii. 430 (ed. 1803). 

1800. “ There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, but plenty of cotton 
ground (see Begnr) swamps, which in this 
wet weather are delightful.” — Wellington to 
Munro, in Despatches, 3d July. 

1809. “ The whole country was in high 
cultivation, consequently the paddy-flelds 
were nearly impassable.”— JW. Fa^^ta, i. 
350. 

Padre, s. A priest, clerg^an, or 
minister, of the Ch^tian Religion; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes is when they 
speak to Europeans, this is only by 
way of accommodation, as ‘ church ’ 
is also sometimes so used by them. 

The word has been taken up from 
the Portuguese, and was of course 
applied originally to CathoHc priests 
only. But even in that respect there 
was a peculiarity in its Indian use 
among the Portuguese. For P. della 
Valle (see below) notices it as a singu- 
larity of their practice at Goa that 
they gave the title of Padre to secular 
priests, whereas in Italy this was 
reserv^ to tho religiosi or re^lars. 
In Po^gal itself, as Bluteairs ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy; but, 
as the first ecclesiastics who wont to 
India were monks, the name ap- 
parently became general among tne 
Portuguese there for all priests. 

It IS a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the 16th century 
in India a kind of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country a 
still wider, embracing all Christiau 
ministers. It is applied to the Pro- 
testant clergy at Madras early in tho 
18th century. 

According to Leland the word ib 
used in Chi^ in the form 
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1541. “ Chegando A Porta da Igreja, o 
sahirSk) a receber oito Padres.** — Pinto^ ch. 
Ixix. (see Cogan, p. 85). 

1684. “It was the will of God that we 
found there two Padres, the one an EngUsh- 
man, and the other a Flemming .** — Pitchy 
in Hakl.f ii. 881. 

„ “ . . . had it not pleased God to 

put into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of S. Paul’s 
Colledge to stand our friends, we might have 
rotted in prison .” — Neidberrie in Hakluyt ^ 
ii. 380. 

c. 1590. “ I<earned monks also come from 
Euroi)e, who ^o by the name of Padre. 
They have an infallible head called PdptL 
He can change any religious ordinances as 
he may think advisable, and kings have to 
submit to his authority .” — Baddonlj in 
Blochmann’s Aln^ i. 182. 

c. 1606. “Et ut adesse Patres compe- 
riunt, minor exclamat Padrip^, Padrigi, id 
est Domine Pater, Christianus sum.” — 
JarriCf iii. 155. 

1614. “ The Padres make a church of 

one of their Chambers, where they say 
Masse twice a day.” — W. Whittington in 
Purchas^ i. 486. 

1616. “ So seeing Master Terry whom I 

brought with me, lie (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is yours .” — Sir T. Roe in Purchase i. 
564. 

1623. “I Portoghesi chiamano anche i 
Iiroti secolari padri, come noi i religiosi 
. . P. della Valle, ii. 586. 

1665. “ They (Hindu Jogis) are imperti- 
nent enough to compare tnemselves with 
our Religious Men they meet with in the 
Indies. I have often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect ; but 
I soon heard them say to one another. This 
Franguis knows who we are, he hath been a 
great while in the Indies, he knows that we 
are the Padrys of the Indians. A fine com- 
parisoii, said I, within myself, made by an 
impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men ! ” 
— Bernier, 104. 

1675. “The Padre (or Minister) com- 
plains to me that he hath not that respect 
and place of preference at Table and else- 
where that is due unto him .... At his 
request I promised to move it ye next 
meeting of ye Councell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindle, especially should it 
break out in ye Pulpit, I cannot foresee 
^rther than the inflaming of yo dyning 
Roome w«** sometimes is made almost in- 
toUerable hot upon other Acc*“.** — Mr. 
Puckle's Diary at Metchlapatam, MS. in 
India Office. 

c. 1692. “But their greatest act of 
traimy^ (at Goa) is . this. If a subject of 
these misbelievers dies, leaving youn^ chil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
•re considered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches . . . and the padrii, that is to 
say the priests, instruct tne children in the 


Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child be a 
Mussulman saiyid or a Hindd 6nfA»»an.**— 
Kh4fi Khan, in Elliot, vii. 345. 

1711. “ The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Zie^nbalgh, requests leave to go to Eurojjo 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is the head of a Protestant Mission, 
espoused by the Right Reverend the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury .... we have 
presumed to gi-ant him Ins passage.”— In 
Wheeled', ii. 177. 

1726. “May 14. Mr. Leeke went with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. ... We con- 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. . . .” — Diary of 
the Musionary Svhultze (in Notices of Madras, 
&c., 1858), p. 14. 

^ “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. From him I 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and confessions have 
perfect freedom at Pegu ; that even in the 
Capital two French, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patres, have their churches. 

. . p. 15. 

1803. “Lord Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Begum’s loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine ... he gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her . . . Receiving courteously the 
proffered attention, she turnetl calmly round 
to her astonished attendants — ‘ It is,’ sjiid 
she, * the salute of a padre (or )>riest) to his 
daughter.' ” — Skinners Mil. Mem., i. 293. 

ITO. “The Padre, who is a half cast 
Portuguese, infonried me that he had three 
districts under him.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 329. 

1830. “Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been importuning 
meformoney . . . upon the ground that they 
were padres.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 
iii. 

1876. “There is Padre Blunt for ex- 
ample, — we always call them Padres in 
Inaia, you know, — makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, at any rate during 
the hot weather.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
xliii. 

A bishop is known as Lord (or 15t) padre. 
See Lat Sahib. 

Padshaw, Podshaw, s. Pers. Hind. 
pddishah, ‘ Emperor’; the Great Mogul 
(q.v.); a King. 

c. 1630. “ . . . round all the roome were 
placed tacite Mirzoes, (Jhauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore ; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse-legg’d 
. . . their backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to sx^eak one to 
another, sneeze, cough, sijet, or the like, it 
being held in the Potshaw’s presence a 
sinne of too great presumption.”— T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 169. 

At p. 171 of the same we have Pot- 
shaugh; and in the edition of 1677, in^ a 
vocabulary of the language spoken in Hin- 
dustan, we have “King, Patchaw.” And 
K K 
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again: *'Is the King at Agra? . . . Fun* 
•naw Agrameha ? ” * — 99-100. 

1678. "‘They took upon them without 
controul the Regal Dimity and Title of 
Pedethaw.”— ICG. 

1727. “ Aureng-zib, who is now saluted 
Pantthaw, or Enmeror, by the Arm^, not- 
withstanding his Father was then alive.” — 
A, Ham,i i. 175. 

PagOT) 8. a. This word, tho Malay 
for a ‘fence, enclosure,’ occurs in the 
sense of ‘factory* in the following 
passage : 

1702. “ Some other out-pagars or Fac- 
tories, depending upon the Factory of Ben- 
coolen .” — Charters of E. I. Co.t p. 324. 

In some degree analogous to this use 
is the application, common amonar Hin- 
dustani-speaking natives, of thellind. 
(Arab. ) word ‘a fence, enclosure,’ 

in tho sense of Presidency : Bombay Td 
ihdtay lianydl hi ilidta^ a sense not 
^ven in SlbakGspear or Forbes ; it is 
given in Fallon. 

b. This word is in general 

use in the Bombay domestic dialect 
for ‘ wages.’ It is obviously the Port, 
verb pagar, ‘ to pay,’ used as a sub- 
stantive. 

Pagoda, s. This obscure and re- 
markable word is used in three differ- 
ent senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also speci- 
fically, in China, a particular form of 
religious edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as typical. 

In the 17 th cent, we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to places of Ma- 
hommedan worship, as by Faria-y- 
Sousa, who speaks of the “ Pagoda of 
Mecca.” 

b. An idol. 

C. A coin long current in S. India. 
9^e coins so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
pagoda was the varaha or hwi of the 
natives ; the former name (fr. Skt. for 
‘boar’) being taken from the Boar 
avatto of Vismiu, which was figured on 
a variety of ancient coins of the South; 
and the latter signifying ‘ gold,’ no 
doubt identical with sma, and an in- 
stance of the exchange of h and s. 
See also Pardao in Suppt 

Accounte at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pagodas, fanams, and has 
(or cash, q.v. ; 8 has =» I fanam, 42 

* ie. (Hindustani) Padishah Agra mth hai f 


famms » 1 pagoda). In the year named 
the rupee was made the standard coin.* 
The pagoda was then reckoned as equi- 
valent ti) 3^ rupees. In the sug^tions 
of etymolo^es for this word, the first 
and most prominent meaning alone 
has almost always been regarded, and 
doubtless justly; for the other uses 
are deduceable from it. Such sugges- 
tions have been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been pro- 
pounded in more than one form; e.g. 
Pao-t^ah, ‘precious pile,’ and Poh-kuh- 
fah (white-bones-pilo.’) f Anything 
can be made out of Chinese monosyl- 
lables in the way of etymology ; though 
no doubt it is curious that the first at 
least of these phrases is actually ap- 
plied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in C'hina foreigners spe- 
cially call pagodas. Whether it be 
ossible that this phrase may have 
een in any measure formed in imita- 
tion of pagoda, so constantly in tho 
mouths of foreigners, we cannot say 
(though it would not be a solitary ex- 
ample of suchboiTowing, see Neelam) ; 
but we can say with confidence that it 
is impossible pagoda should have been 
taken from the Chinese. Tho quota- 
tions from Corsali and Barbosa set 
that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adopted by so learned an (etymologist 
asH. Weiigwood) from the Portuguese 
pagdoy ‘ a pagan.’ It is possible that 
this word may have helped to facilitate 
the Portuguese adoption of j>agoda ; it 
is not possible that it should have 
given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da^ 
goha. The latter is a genuine word, 
used in Ceylon, but known in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way (see Dagoba). 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Sanskrit bhagavat, ‘ holy, divine,’ 
or Bhagavati, applied to Durga and 
other goddesses ; and a fifth makes it 
a corruption of the Pers. huUhadah, 
‘ idol- temple’; a derivation given be- 
low by Ovm^n. There can be little 
doubt that the origin really lies be- 
tween those two. 

The two contributors to this book an 
somewhat divided on this subject : — 

(1) Against the derivation fron 

* Prinsep's Useful Tables, by E. Thomas, p. 19. 

t See Gites* Glossary ofBiference, e. v. 
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lhagavaty ‘holy,’ or the Mahratti form 
hhagavanty is the objection that the 
pagode from the earliest date has 
a final e, which was necessarily pro- 
nounced. Nor is hhagamnt a name 
for a temple in any language of India. 
On the other hand hut~kadah is a phrase 
which the Portuguese would con- 
stantly hear from the Mahommedans 
with whom they chiefly had to deal 
on their flrst arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently assorted by Eei- 
naud [Memoirea aur VInde, 90), and is 
the ethology given by Littro. 

As regards the coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda^ because of the 
figure of a temple which some of them 
bear ; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsep, pi. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 
press were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
date after the word pagode was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all boro on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see, 
e.g., Kiishnarajfi’s pagoda, c. 1520), 
and sometimes two such images. Some 
of these figures are specified by Prin- 
sep {Uaefid TahleSy p. 41), and Var- 
thema speaks of them : “ Thenepardai 
• . . . have two devils stamped upon 
one side of them, and certain letters 
on the other” (115 — 116). Here the 
name may have been appropriately 
taken from bhagavat. (A. B.) 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between hut- 
kadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
hut-lcadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
OTaph that bhagavat may havekad to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now is it not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have had 
its origin from bhagavaty or some cur- 
rent modification of that word? We 
see from Marco Polo that such a term 
was currently known to foreign visitors 
of S. India in his day — a term almost 
identical in sound with pagoda^ and 
bearing in his statement a religious 
application, though not to a temple.* 

* “The prayer that they say daily consists of 
these words : 'Pacauta / Pacauki! Pacantal’ And 
tins they repeat 104 times/’— (Bk. iii. ch. 17.) The 
word is printed in Ramtisiopamwca; but no one 


We thus have four separate applications 
of the word or pagoduy picked 

up by foreigners on the shores of India 
from the 13th century downwards, viz., 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hindu worship, toa Hinduidol, 
to a Hindu coin with idols represented 
on it. Is it not possible that aU are to 
be traced to bhagavaty ‘ sacred,’ or to 
Bhagavat and Bhagavati, used as names 
of divinities — of Buddha in Buddhist 
times or places, of Krishna and Durga 
in Brahminical times and places? (uses 
which are fact). How common was 
the use of Bhagavati as the name of 
an object of worship in Malabar, may 
be seen from an example. Turning 
to Wilson’s work on the Mackenzie 
MSS., we find in the list of local 
MS. tracts belonging to Malabar, the 
repeated occurrence of Bhagavati in 
this way. Thus in this section of the 
book we have at p. xevi. (vol. ii.) note 
of an account “ of a temple of Bhaga- 
vati y' at p. ciii. “ Tomido of Man- 
nadi Bhagavati goddess Tem- 

ple of Palliarakavo Bhagavati , . . 
at p. civ., “ Temple of Mangombu 
Bhagavati . . . “ Tom] do of Padde- 
parkave Bhagavati . . “Temple 

of the goddess Pannfi 5 ^onnar Kave 
Bhagavati . . . ; ” “ Temple of the god- 
dess Patali Bhagavati . . . ;” ‘‘ Temple 
of Bhagavati . . . p. evii., “ Account 
of the goddess Bhagavati at, tkv.. . . . 
p. cviii., “ Acc. of the goddess Yalanga 
Bhagavati “ Acc. of the goddess Val- 
lur Bhagavati.'^ The term Bhagavati 
seems thus tii have been very com- 
monly attached to objects of worship 
in Malabar temples (see also Fra Pao- 
linOy p. 79 and p. 57, quoted under c. 
below). And it is very interesting to 
observe that, in a paper on ‘ ‘ Ooorg 
Superstitions, ’ ’ Mr. Kittel notices paren- 
thetically that Bhadra Kali [i.t. Durga) 
is “ also called PogOdi, Pavodi, a tad- 
bhava of Bagavati ” [lud. Antiq.yil 
170)~an incidental remark that seems 
to bring us very rear the possible origin 
of pagode. It is most probable that 
some form like pogodi or pagode was 


iliar with the constant confusion of c and t in 
lieval manuscrijd will reject this coriection of 
Pauthier’8. Bisliop 

d was urobably Jlngava, (U' 1 ngnva, the Tamil 
II of Jihliqamta, “ Lord ” ; a word reiUiiated in 
r sacred fonimhe by Hindus of all sorts, 

pcially Vaish mi va devotees. The 

Warco Polo, if written lagoda. io- 

would iM* almost indistinguishable in 
ttd from Pacauia. 


K K 2 
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current in the mouths of forei^ 
yisitcMrs before the arrival of &6 
Portuguese; but if the word was 
of Portuguese origin there may easily 
have been some confusion in their e^s 
between Bagamti and butkadah which 
s^ped the new word. It is no suffi- 
cient objection to say that hhcujavati 
is not a term applied by the natives to 
a temple^ the question is rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term may 
probably have given rise to the term? * 
rH. Y.)t The use of the word by 
Barbosa at so early a date as 1516, and 
its application to a particular class of 
temples must not be overlooked. 

a.— 

1616. “There is another sect of x^ple 
Mnong the Indians of Malabar, which is 

called Cujaven Their business is to 

work at baked clay, and tiles for covering 
houses, with which the temples and Koyid 
buildings are roofed .... Their idolatry 
and their idols ai-e different from those of 


* Since tlie above was wiitten Sir Walter 
Elliot has kindly furnished a note, of which tlio 
following is an extract : — 

I took some pains to get nt the origin of the 
word when at Madras, and the conclusion I came 
to was that it arose from tlie term used generally 
for tlie object of their worship, viz., hfuigavat, 
*god'; hhagavati, ‘goddess.’ 

“ Thus, the Hindu temple with its lofty gopit- 
ram or propylon at once attracts attention, and a 
stranger inquiring what it was, would be told 
'the house or place of lihagavat.’ Tlio village 
divinity throughout the south is always a form of 
Durga^ or, as she is commonly called, .simply 
*Devi’ (or BJiagaoatit ‘the goddess ’1. ... In 
like manner a limire of Durga is found on most of 
the gold hum (i.e., j/agodn coins) current in the 
Dakhan, and n foreigner inquiring what siudi a 
coin was, or rather what was the form stani].ted 
uiMJU it, would 1)6 told it was ‘the goddess,’ t.c., 
it was * Bhavagati.' " 

t As my friend can no longer represent his own 
view, it seems right to print here the latest re- 
marks of his on the subjee.t that I can find. Tliey 
are in a letter from Tanjore, dated 10th March, 
1880. “I think I overlooked a remark of yours 
regarding my observation that the e in Pagode was 
pronounced, and that this was a difficulty in de- 
riving It from Bhagamt. In modern Portuguese 
e is not sounded, but verses sliow that it was in 
the 16th century. Now, if there is a final vowel 
iu Pagoda, it must come from Bhagavati; but 
though the goddess is and was worshipped to a 
certain extent in S. India, it is by other names 
(Amnia, Ac.). Gundert and Kittel give 'PogodV 
as a name of a l)ui^ temple, but assuredly this 
. is no corruption of Bhagavati, but Pagoda I Ma- 
lay&lam and Tamil are full of such adopted words. 
Bhagavati is little used, and the goddess is too 
insignificant to give rise to pagoda as a general 
name for a temple. 

^BhagaveU can only appear in the S. Indian lan- 

E ies in its (Skt.) nominative form bhogavan 
ill. payuvdti). As such, in Tamil and Malay- 
it equals Vishnu or Shu, which would suit. 
But pagoda can’t be got out of hhagav&n ; and if 
we look to the N. Indian forms, bhagavant, Ac., 
there it the difficulty about the e, to say nothing 
of the nf." 


the others ; and in their houses of pra 3 rer 
they perform a thousand acts of witonom 
ana necromancy ; they call their temples 
pagodei, and they are sepiurate from the 
ottiers.” — Barbosa, 135. 

This is Lord Stanley of Alderley's trans* 
lation from a Spanish MS. The Italian 
of Ramusio reads: “nelle loro oration! 
fanno molte strigherie e necromStie, le 
quali chiamano Paredes, different! assai dall* 
mtre” (Ramusio, i. f. 308r.). In the Por- 
tuguese MS. published by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether 
absent; and in interpolating them from 
Ramusio the editor nas fidven the same 
sense as in Lord Stanley’s English. 

1516. “ In this City of Goa, and all over 
India, there are an inanity of ancient 
buildings of the Gentiles, and in a small 
islfmd near this, called Dinar!, the Portu- 
l^ese, in order to build the city, have 
destroyed an ancient temple called ragode, 
which was built with marvellous art, and 
with ancient figures wrought to the greatest 
perfection in a certain black stone, some of 
which remain standing, ruined and shat- 
tered, because these Portuguese care nothing 
about them. If 1 can come by one of these 
shattered images I will send it to your 
Lordship, that you may perceive how much 
in old times sculpture was esteemed in every 
part of the world.” — Letter of Andrea Cor- 
soli to Giuliano dd Medici, in Ramusio, i, 
f. 177. 

1543. “ And with all his fleet he anchored 
at CoulSk) (Quilon) and landed there with 
all his people. And the Governor (Martini 
Afonso de Sousa) went thither because of 
information he had of a pagode which was 
quite near in the interior, and which, they 
said, contained much treasure . . . And the 
people of the country seeing that the Go- 
vernor was going to the pagode, they sent 
to offer him 50,(X)0 pardaos not to go.” — 
Correa, iv. 325-326. 

1554. “And for the monastery of Santa 
Fee 845,0(X) reis yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Pag^uodee which His Highness be- 
stowed upon the said House, which gives 
600, (XK) reis a year. . .'^—Botelho, Tomho,m 
Subsidios, 70. 

1563. “They have (at Ba 9 aim) in one 
part a certain island called Salsete, where 
there are two pagodes or houses of idola- 
try.” — Garcia, i. Silo. 

1582. “. . . Pagode, which is the house 

of plttiers to their Idolls.”—(7astoflcda (by 
N. L.), f. 84. 

1594. ^ “ And as to what you have written 
to me, viz., that although you understand 
how necessary it was for the increase of 
the Christianity of those parts to destroy 
all the pagodas and mosques (pagodes € 
mesquitas), which the Gentiles and 
Moors possess in the fortified places of tms 
State. . (The King goes on to enioin the 
Viceroy to treat this matter carefufly ^tn 
some theologians and canonists of those 
parts, but not to act till he shall have re- 
ported to the King. )— Letter from the JT. of 
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Portugal to the Viceroy, in Arch. Port. 
Orient, Faac. 3, p. 417. 

1598. houses of Diuels which 

they call Ftgodea.' ~Xtnsc^t!n, 22. 

1606. Gouvea uses pagode both for a 
temple and for an idol, e.g,, see f. 46t*., f. 47. 

1630. ** That he should erect pagodi for 
€rod*8 worship, and adore images under 
green trees.” — Lordt Display ^ &c. 

1638. ** There did meet us at a great 
Pogodo or FftRod, which is a famous and 
sumptuous Temple (or Church).” — W. 
Brutofif in HaJc. v. 49. 

1674. “Thus they were carried, many 
flocking about them, to a Paged or Temple ” 
{p^ode in orig.). — Stevens's Faina y Sousa^ 

„ “ Pagod (quasi Pagan-god), an 

Idol or false god among the Indians : also 
a kind of gold coin among them ecjuivalent 
to our Angel.” — Glossographia, &c., by T. S. 

1689. “ A Pagoda .... borrows its 
Name from the Persian word Pout which 
signifies Idol; thence Pout-Gheda, a Tem- 
ple of False Gods, and from thence Pagode.” 
— Ovington^ 159. 

1696. “. ... qui eussent des 

pagodes au milieu des villes.” — LaBruyhre^ 
Caracik,rcs^ ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 306. 

1717. “. . . ThePagods, or Churches.” 
— Phillips's Account^ 12. 

1727. “There are many ancient Fagods 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very p^icular that stands u}X)n a little 
Mountain near Vizagapatamy where th^ 
worship living Monkies.” — A. Ham. i. 380. 

1736. “Pagod [incert. etym.], an idol’s 
temple in China.” — Bailey's Diet. 2d ed. 

1763. “ These divinities are worshipped 

in temples called F^odas in every part of 
Indostan.” — Orme, Hist. i. 2. 

1781. “During this conflict (at Chil- 
lumbrum), all the Indian females ^longing 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest nagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujtms, or songs 
of exhortation, to their ^ople below, which 
inspired the enemy witn a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
— Munro's Narralive. 222. 

1809. 

“ In front, with far stretch’d walls, and 
many a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate. 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.” Kehamay viii. 4. 

1855. “. . . Among a dense cluster of 
palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
colossal Gaudama towering above both, 
and, Memnon-like, glowering before him 
with a placid and eternal smile.” — Letters 
from the Banks of the IrawadeCy Blackwood's 
Mag.y May, 18w. 

b.- 

1498. “And the King gave the letter 


with h^ own hand, a^n repeating the 
words of the oath he had- made, and swear- 
ing besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods . . .” — Correa. 
Lendas, i. 119. 

1582. “The Divell is oftentimes in 
them, but they say it is one of their Go^ 
or Pago(ieB."—Castaileda (tr. by N. L.),f. 37. 

^ 1584. “ La religione di queste genti non 
si intende per esser differenti sette fra loro ; 
hanno certi lor pago^ che son gli idoli . . .” 
— Letter of Sassetti, in De GubernatiSy 1^. 

1M7. “ The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”— i2. Fitchy in Hakl. ii. 391. 

1598. “. . . The Pagodes, their false 
and divelish idols.” — Linschoteny 26. 

1630. “ ... so that the Bramanes under 
each green tree erect temples to pagods ...” 
— Lo^y Display y &c. 

c. 1630. “Many deformed Pagothas 
are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
Deumos which they represent.” — Sir T, 
Herberty ed. 1C65, p. 375. 

1664. 

“ Their classic model proved a ma^mt. 
Their Directory an Indian P^ott.”^ 
HudibraSy Pt. II. Canto i. 

1693. . . For, say they, what is the 

Pagoda 1 it is an image or stone . . .’’ -In 
Wheelei'y i. 260. 

1727. “. . . the Girl with the Pot of 

Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
journey . . . where was placed another 
black stone Pagod, the (iirl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or so.”— A. Ham. i. 274. 

c. 1737. 

“ See thronging millions to the Pagod run. 

And offer country. Parent, wife, or son.” 

Pop€y Epilogue to Sat. I. 

1814. “Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my poor little pagod, Napoleon, 
pushed off his pedestal ; — the thieves are in 
Paris.” — Letter of Byron'Sy April 8, in 
Moore's LifCy ed. 1832, iii. 21. 

C.— 

c. 1566. “ Nell’ vseir poi li caualli Arabi 
di Goa, si paga di datio quaranta due 
pagodi per cauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto 
lire alia nostra moiieta ; e sono monete 
d’oro ; de modo che li caualli Arabi s(»no in 
gran prezzo in que’ paesi, come sarebbe 
trecento quattro cento, cinque cento, e fina 
mille ducati I’vno.” — C. Federiciy in Ba~ 
musiOy iii. 388. 

1597. “ 1 think well to order and decree 
that the pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three ix)int8 (assay?) conformable to 
the first issue, which is called of Agra, and 
which is of the same value as that or the San 
TomeSy which were issued in its likeness.” — 
Edict of the Kingy in Archiv. Port. Orient. 
iii). 782. 

1598. “There are yet other sorts of 
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money called Pagodes . . . Th^ are Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon them, and therefore are 
called Pagoaei . . .''—Linechoten, 54 and 69. 

1602. “And he caused to be sent out 
for the Kings of the l)ecan and Canara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Goa, and this brought the King 80,000 
paffoder for every one had to pay forty as 
duty. These were imported bv the Moors 
and other merchants from tne ijorts of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering (roa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
place thw have to pay these duties.” — 
CoutOt IV. vi. 6. 

1623. “. . . An Indian Gentile Lord 

called Rama Rau, who has no more in all 
than 2000 pagod of annual revenue, of 
which again ne pays about 800 to Venktapa 
Naieka, whose tributary he is . . P. 
della ValU^ ii. 692. 

1673. “ About this time the Rajah . . . 
was weighed in Gold, and poised about 
16,000 Pagods.”— Prycr, 80. 

1676. “ For in regard these Pagods are 
very thick, and caimot be dipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, 
and pierce the Pagod through the side, 
halfway or more, taking out of one piece 
as much Gold as comes to two or three 
Sous.” — Tavemiei\ Travch, ii. 4 (Eng. tr. 
1684). 

1785. “Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you i)ay them high 
wages, yet in a few years they retuni to 
England with many lacs of pagodas.”— 
Nabob of Arcoty in Burkd» Speech on the 
NahoVe DebtSy Works, ed. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796. “La Bhagavadi, moneta d’oro, 
che ha I’immagine della dea Bhagavadi, 
nome corrotto in Pagodi o Fagode dagli 
Europe!, h moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
parte . . .” — Fra PaoHnoy 57. 

1803. “It frequently hai)pen8 that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3.” — Welliinjtony Deep., ed. 1837, ii. 
875. 

Pagoda-Tree. A slang phrase once 
current, rather in England than in 
India, to express the openings to rapid 
fortune which at one time existed in 

India. 

1877. ^ ‘ ‘ India has been transferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
iree has been strijijied of all its golden 
fruit.” — Blackwood's Magaziney 575. 

1881. “ It might be mistaken ... for 
the work of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pModa-tree was worth the shaking.’ 
iR/^eWy Sept. 3, p. 307. 

, Palankeen, Palanquin, s. A box- 
litter for travelling in, with a pole 


projecting before and behind, which 
18 borne on the shoulders of 4 or 
6 men; 4 always in Bengal; 6 some- 
times in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt- 
ful, though it is by no means clear how 
the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they have handed over to us. 
The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandarin y Bagaim {Wasai) 
and many other words and names as 
used by them. The basis of all the forms 
is 8kt. paryanhdy or palyankay ‘ a bed,’ 
from which wo have Hind, and Mahr.^a- 
langy ‘ a bed,’ Hind. pdlHy ‘a palankm,’ 
Pail pallanhoy ‘ a couch, bed, litter, or 
palanxin’ {Childers) y and in Javan- 
ese and Malay palauyki, ‘ a litter or 
sedan ’ { Crawfurd), * 

It is curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Latin phalanga) for 
a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquinos) ; a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing has a name, viz., ‘ a cowle- 
stalf.’ it is just possible that this 
word (though wo do not find it in the 
Portuguese dictionaries) may have in- 
fluenced the form in which the early 
Portuguese visitors to India took up 
the word. 

The thing appears already in the 
Ramayana. It is spoken of by Ibn 
Batuta and by John Marignolli (both 
c. 1350), but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
oipdlkl older than Akbar (see Ellioty iv. 
515, and Am, i. 254). 

AlS drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo winch bent in an arch over the 
vehicle; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. William- 
son (F. M.y i. 316 seqq,) gives m 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present 
form must have come into use about 
the end of last century. Up to 
1840-50 most people in Calcutta kept 
a palankin and set of bearers (usually 

^ In CaHticle.8y iii. 9, the “ferculum quod ficit 
sibi rex Salomon da lignis JAbani ” is in tlie Hebrew 
ajqnryOUy which has by some been supposed to be 
Greek ; highly improbable, as the litter 

came to Greece from the East. Is it possible that 
tlie word can be in some way taken from pary* 
ankaf 
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natiyes of Orissa), but the practice and 
the vehicle are now almost, if not en- 
tirely, obsolete among the better clps 
of Europeans. Till tie same period 
the palankin, carried by relays of 
bearers, laid out by the post-office, or 
by private chowaries (q.v.), formed 
the chief means of accomplishing ex- 
tensive journeys in India, and the elder 
of the present writers has undergone 
hardly less than 8000 or 9000 miles of 
travelling in going considerable dis- 
tances (excluding minor journeys) after 
this fashion. But in the decade named 
the palankin began, on cei*tain groat 
roads, to be superseded by the dawk- 
garry (a Palkee-garry or palankeen- 
carriage, horsed by ponies posted along 
the road, under the Post-offico), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that the palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c. 1340. “Some time afterwards the 
pages of the Mistress of the Universe came 
to me with a dilfa ... It is like a bed 
of state .... with a pole of wood above 
. , . this is curved, and made of the Indian 
cane, solid and compact. Eight men, di- 
vided into two relays, are employed in turn 
to carry one of these ; four carry the palan- 
kin whilst four rest. These vehicles serve 
in India the same purpose as donkeys in 
Egypt ; most jieople use them habitually in 
going and coming. If a man has his own 
slaves, he is carried by them ; if not he hires 
men to carry him. There are also a few 
found for hire in the city, which stand in 
the bazars, at the Sulten’s gate, and also at 
the gates of private citizens .” — Jbn BatvtUy 
iii. ^6. 

c. 1860. “ Et eciam homines et mulieres 

portant super scapulas in lecticis de quibus 
in Canticis : fcrculuni fecit sibi Salomon de 
lignii Libani, id est lectulum portatilem 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India.” — 
Maidjgnolli (see Cathay ^ &c., p. 331). 

1515. “ And so assembling all the iieople 
made great lamentation, and so did through- 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way. The captains 
lifted him (the dead Alboquerque) seated as 
he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palanquim, so that he was seen by all the 
people ; and Joilo Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, bore the banner before the body. ” 
— Correay LendaSy II. i. 460. 

1563. “. . . and the branches are for 

the most part straight except some .... 
which they twist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquins and portable chairs, such as 
are used in India.”— (?orcia, f. 194. 

1667. “ . . . . with eight Falchines 

{JacKini)y which are hired to carry the 


palanohinei, eight for a Palauohine (pdtan^ 
chino)y foure at a time.”— (7. Frederike in 
ffakl. ii. 348. 

1598. . . after them followeth the 

bryde between two CommereSy each in their 
Pallamkin, which is most costly made.”— 
Linschotetiy 56. 

1606. “The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord” . . . (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit them 
altogether, and) . . . “ enjoins on all eccle- 
siastical persons, on penalty of sentence of 
excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 par- 
dao8 to the church court ♦ not to use the said 
palanquins, made in the fashion above des- 
cribed. ” — 4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, in 
Archivo Port. Oriental y Ease. 4. See also 
under Boy. 

1608-9. “If comming forth of his Pallwe, 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signe that he goeth for the Warres • but if 
he vp vpon a;i Elephant or Palankine, it 
will bee but an hunting V oyage. jCTn wkinSy 
in Purduxs, i. 219. 

1616. “ . . . Abdala Chan, the great 

govemour of Amadanas, l^ing sent for to 
Court in dis^ace, comming in l^ilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote. about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
hnished the rest in his Pallankee .” — Sir T. 
^€y in Purchas, i. 552. 

In Terry’s account, in Purchas.n. 147o, 
we have a rallankee, and (p. 1481) PaHuka; 
m a letter of Tom Coryate’s (1C15) Palan- 
keen. 

1623. “In the territories of the Portu- 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankiu (Palanchino) as in good 
sooth too effeinin.'itt^ a proceeding ; never- 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their laws, as soon as the rams 
begin to fall they comnnence getting per- 
mission to use the palankin, either by favour 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the ^^ng 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everyb^y 
travels in that way, and at all seasons. — 
P. della Valle, i. 611. 

1659. “ The designing rascal (Sivaji). . . 
conciliated Afzal Kh.4n, who fell into the 
snare . . . Without arms he mounted the 
palki, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress. He left all his atten- 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot 

. . Slvaji had a weapon, called in the lan- 
guage of the Dakhin hichda (i.e. scorpion) 
on tile fingers of his hand, hidden anclcr his 
sleeve . . Khan, m ElUot, vii. 

259. See also p. 509. 

1672 The word occurs several times in 
Baldae’us as Pallmkijn. , 

Palleki and sometimes Pallanquin , Bernier 

has Palel^. 

1673 “ . . • ambling after these a weat 
pace, the Palaukeen-^ys support them, 
Four of them, two at each end ol a BambOy 


* ** Pagos do aljid)€." 
meaning. 


We are not iure of the 
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which is a long hollow Cane . . . arched in 
the middle . . . where hangs the Palen* 
keen, as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in , . iPri/er, 34. 

1720. “I desire that all the free Mer- 
chimta of my acquaintance do attend me in 
their palenkeens to the place of burial.’* — 
Will of Charles Davers^ Merchant, in 
Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1726. **. . . Palan^kyn dragers ” (palan- 
kin-bearers). — Vdknii^n, Ceylon, 45. 

1736. “ Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 

chair, borne by men on their shoulders, much 
used by the Chinese and other Eastern 
peoples for travelling from place to place.” 
— Filey's Diet., 2d ed. 

1760-62. “The greater mdjility are 
carried in a palekee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastened to a i)ole.” — Toreen's 
Voyage to SuroUte, China, &c. , ii. 201. 

17M-68. In the former vear the Court 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their 
Service should “lay aside the expense of 
cither horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership.” Tlie Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov. 175G) remonstrated, beg- 
mng “to be indulged in keejung a Palan- 
keen for such months of the year as the 
excessive heats and violent rains make it 
impossible to go on foot without the utmost 
hazard of their health.” The Court, how- 
ever, replied (Feby. 11, 1760); “We very 
well know that the indulging Writers with 
Palankeens has not a little contributed to 
the neglect of business we complain of, by 
affording them opjxirtunities of rambling 
and again, with an obduracy and fervour 
too great for grammar (March 3, 1758) : 
“ We do most ixisitively order and direct 
(and will admit of no reiiresentation for 
postponing the execution of) that no Writer 
whatsoever be permitted to keep either 
palankeen, horse, or chaise, during his 
Writership, on pain of being immediately 
dismissed from our service.” — In Long, pp. 
64, 71, 130. 

1780. “ The Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition was struck with grief and com- 
passion ; but . . . did not even bend his 
oyebrow at the sight, but lifting up the 
'Curtain of the Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Ruza’s) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise.” — H. of Hyd nr, p. 429. 

1784. 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with 
gold. 

Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene. 
Retir’d to sup with Ganges old.” 

Flossy Plain, a ballad by Sir W. 
Jones; in Life and Works, 
ed. 1807, ii. 603. 

1804. “Give orders that a palanquin 
may be made for me ; let it be very light, 
with the imnnels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and the poles fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengally palanqnins are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta.” 
— Wellington (to Major Shaw), 20th June. 


The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palai^in is now hardly ever 
U8^ by a Eurojiean, even of htunble 
position, much less by the opulent : 

1808. “ Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards the Etymology Pa~lakhec^ [pdo- 
Idkhil a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to supi>ort it and edrre- 
sponaing luxuries.” — JR. Drummond, Illus- 
trations, &c. 

1809. 

“ Woe ! Woe ! around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With s 3 mphony and dance and song. 

Their kindred and their friends come on, 

The dance of sacrifice ! The funeral song ! 

Kehama, i. 6. 

1808. “The conveyances of the island( Ma- 
deira) are of three ki ids, viz. : homes, mules, 
and a litter, yclei>ed a palanquin, being a 
chair in the Bha|)e of a bathing-tub, with a 
pole across, carried by two men, as doolees 
are in the east.” — Welsh, JteminiscoKes, i. 
282. 

c. 1830. “ Un curieux indiscret regut 

un galet dans la tdte ; on Temporta baigne 
de sang, couched dans un palanquin.’’ — V. 
Jacquemont, Corr. i. 67. 

1880. “It will amaze readers in these 
days to learn that the Governor-General 
sometimes condescended to be carried in a 
Palanquin— a mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journeys away from rail- 
roads, has long been abandoned to portly 
Baboos, and Eurasian clerks.” — Sat. Rev., 
Feb. 14. 

1881. “In the great procession on 
Corjius Christi Day, when the Pope is 
carried in a palanquin round the Piazza of 
St. Peter, it is generally believed that the 
cushions and furniture of the palanquin are 
so arranged as to enable him to bear the 
fatigue of the ceremony by sitting whilst to 
the spectator he appears to be kneeling.”— 
Dean Stanley, Christian Institutions, 231. 

Falaveram, n.p. A town and can- 
tonment 11 miles S.W. from Madras. 
The name is Palldvaram, probably 
Palla~puram.,il[iei ‘town of the Pallas’ ; 
the latter a caste claiming descent from 
the Pallavas who ruled at Conjeveram. 
(Seshagiri Sdstri.) 

Pale Ale. The name formerly given 
to the beer browed for Indian use. 

See Beer. 

1784. “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent, Sicca Rupees 150 per 
hhd.” — ^Advt. in Seton-Kair, i. 39. 

1793. “For Sale .... Pale Ale (per 
hhd. . . . Rs. 80.”— Courier, Jan. 
19th. 

1848. “Constant dinner^ tifiins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious labour of 
cutchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
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pawneeu which he was forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Waterloo Sedley.*’ — 
Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 258. 

1853. ** Panni les caf^ les cabarets, les 
garro^, Ton rencontre 9^ et Ih une taveme 
anglaise placard^ de sa pancarte de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, aJEkist 
India Pale beer.” — Th. Gautier ^ Constants 
nopU, 22. 

1867. 

** Fain bis, c^ette ou panaton, 
Fromage a la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou ^ale-ale de Burton, 

Vin de brie, ou branne-mouton.” 

Th, Gautier cl Ch. Gamier, 


Palempore, b. A kind of chintz 
bed-coyer, sometimes of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the importation of 
which into Europe had become quite 
obsolete, but under the greater appre- 
ciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology is not quite 
certain, — we know no place of the 
name likely to have been the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) jialang- 
poehy ‘ a bed-cover, ’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
through the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. See underPiece-gOods. 


1648. * ‘ Int Goveme van Eoi{fa umndraga 

.... werdeii veel . . . Salamporij . . . 
gemaeckt.” — Van den Broecke, 87. 

1673. “ Staple commodities (at Masuli- 

patam) are calicuts white and painted, 
Palempores, Carpets.” — Fryer ^ 34. 

1813. 

“A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore. 

His breast with wounds unnumber’d 
riven. 

His back to earth, his face to heaven ...” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1814. “A variety of tortures were in- 
flicted to extort a confession ; one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it : 
the collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripped of his jama, or muslin robe, and 
ordered to lie down.” — Foi^hes, Or, Mem. ii. 
429. 

1817. “. . . . these cloths .... serve 

as coverlids, and are employed as a substi- 
tute for the Indian palempore.”— 

Java, 171. 

1862. **Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 rupees.^’— 

Trade Report, App., p. xxxviii. 

1880. and third, the celebrated 

pAlampores, or * bed-covers,’ of Masulipa- 
tam, Fatehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point of art decora- 


tion are simply incomparable.”— ifftWtffood, 
The Industrial Ai'ts of India, 260. 

Pftli) 8. The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 
well-founded tradition Magadhl, the 
dialect of what wo now call ^uth 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis- 
coursed. It is one of the PraJcrits or 
Arj^an vernaculars of India, and has 
probably been a dead language for 
nearly 2000 years. Pali in Sanskrit 
means a line, row, series ; and by the 
Buddhists is used for the series of their 
Sacred Texts. Pdti-hhdshd is then ‘the 
language of the Sacred Texts,' i.e,, 
Magadhl; and this is called elliptically 
by the Singhalese Pali, which we have 
adopted in like use. It has boon 
carried, as the sacred language, to aU 
the Indo-Chinese countries which have 
derived their religion from India 
through Ceylon. Pall is “a sort of 
Tuscan among the Prakrits ” from its 
inherent gi*ace and strength 
But the analogy to Tusc^an is closer 
still in the parallelism of the modifica- 
tion of Sanskrit words, used in Pall, to 
that of Ijatin words used in Italian. 

Eobort Ivnox does not ap])arently 
know by that name the Pali language 
in Ceylon. He only spt^aks of the 
Books of Koligion as “being in an 
eloquent stylo which the Vulgar people 
do not understand” (p. 7«’); and in 
another passage says: “They have a 
Language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to us) which 
their Books are writ in” (p. 109). 

1689. “Ijcs uns font valoir le style de 
leur Alcoran, les autres de leur Bali.” — 
Lettren Ed if., xxv. Cl. 

161K). “. . . . this Doubt proceeds from 

the Siameses imderstanding two J languages, 
viz., the Vulgar, which is a Hiinj>le Tongue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Tleclension ; and 
another Language, which I have already 
spoken of, which to them is a dejuJ Ton^e, 
known only by theLearne<l, which is called 
the Balie longue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of words, likii the Languages 
we have in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and .Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tongue are 
borrow’d from the Balie.” la LouUrds 
Siam, E. T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795. “Of the ancient Pallia, whose 
language constitutes at the present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Pegue, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges : and of their migration from 
India to the banks of the Cali, the Nile of 
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Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect infor- 
mation * It hae been the opinion of 

some of the most enlightened writers on the 
languages of the East, that the Pali, the 
sacred lai^age of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied totheShanscritof the Bramins : 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion.’ —(Sywies, 337-8. 

1818. ** The Talanoins .... do apply 

themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadk, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magatk, to read the 
Vini, the Padimot .... and the sermons 
of Godama .... All these books are 
written in the Pali tongue, but the text is 
accompanied by a Burmese translation. 
They were all brought into the kingdom by 
a certain Brahmin from the island of Cey- 
lon .”— Burmese Empire^ p. 141. 

1837. “ Buddhists are impressed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the Mkgadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit ; and that it 
had attained also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. 
In support of this belief they adduce various 
ar^ments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pali signifies original, text, 
re^larity; and there is scarcely a Bud- 
dhist scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discus- 
sion of this question, will not quote, with 
an air of triumph, their favourite verse, — 
Mdgadki ; mdla bhdsd (etc.). 

‘ There is a language which is the root ; 
.... men and brahmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, and even the 
Smireme Buddlios, spoke it : it is Mdgadhi.’ 

This verse is a ouotation from Kachch:!- 
yand’s grammar, the oldest referred to in 
the Pkli literature of Ceylon .... Let me 
.... at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined, 
on primk facie evidence— external as well 
as internal — to entertain an oj union adverse 
to the claims of the Imddhists on this par- 
ticular jjoint .” — George Tumour^ Introd. to 
Makdxoaiw)^ p. xxii. 

1874. “The spoken language of Italy 
was to be found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
n^al, the Tuscan soft and flowing. ’Fhese 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Latin declined ; the birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then came 
Dante, and choosing for his immortal Corn- 
media the finest and most cultivated of the 
vernaculars, raised it at once to the position 
of dignity which it still retains. Bead 
Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for Tuscan, 
and the Three Baskets tor the Divina Corn- 
media, and the parallel is complete .... 
Like Italian Pali is at once flowing and 
sonorous ; it is a characteristic of both lan- 

* The writer is here led away by Wilford’s iiou- 

sensa. 


guages that nearly every word en^ in a 
vowel, and that all harsh conjunctions are 
softened down by assimilation, elision, or 
crasis, while on the other hand both lend 
themselves easily to the expression of 
sublime and vi^rous thought.” — ChUders^ 
Preface to Pali Dict.^ pp. xiii.-xiv. 

Palkee-g^arry, s. A ‘pa^nkin- 

coach,’ as it is termed in India; 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
palankin on wheels ; Hind. pdlJn-gdft. 
The word is however one formed under 
European influences. 

1878. ‘ ‘ The Governor-General’s carriage 

* . . . may be jostled by the hired * palki> 
gharry,’ with its two wretched i)onieB, rope 
namess, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they must come off at the 
next revolution.” — Life in the Mofamly i. 88. 

This description applies rather to the 
oranchee (q.v.) than to the palkee-garry, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so sordidly 
c(iuipt. 

Palmyra, s. The fan-palm (Bora«- 
8US fiahdliformis\ which is very com- 
monly cultivatca in S. India and Cey- 
lon (as it also is indeed in the Ganges 
valley from Farakhabad down to the 
head of the Delta), and hence was 
called by the Portuguese par excelhncey 
pahneira or ‘ the palm-tree.* * It is an 
important tree in the economy of S: 
India, Ceylon, and parts qf the Archi- 
pelago as producing jaggery (q-v.) 
or ‘ palm-sugar ’ ; whilst the wood 
affords rafters and laths, and the leaves 
gives a material for thatch, mats, um- 
brellas, fans, and a substitute for 
paper. Its minor uses are many : in- 
deed it is supposed to supply neai’ly 
all the wants of man, and a Tamil pro- 
verb ascribes to it 801 uses (see Fer- 
guson’s Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and 
Tennenfs Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. ol9 aeqq.). 

15t)3. “. . . . A ilha de Ceilko .... 
ha muitas palxneiraf .” — Garcia, ff. 65 v.-6C. 

1673. “Their Buildings suit with the 
Country and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Conveniency : the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and olios of the 
Palmeroes.”— Fryer, 199. 

1718. “. . . . Leaves of a Tree called 

Palmeira.”— Prop, of the Gospel in the East, 
iii. 85. 

1756. “The interval was planted wth 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.” — 
Or»ie, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

1860. “ Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 


* Sir J. Hooker writes ; “ I Iwlieve this pato is 
nowhere wild in India; and I have always sus- 
pected that it, like the tamarind, was introduced 
from Africa." 
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palm, whi(^ abounds over the north of the 
Island, begins to appear. ’* — TennerU^s Ceylon, 
ii. 54. 

See Brab. 

Palmvra Point, n.p. Otherwise 
called ft. Pedro. This is the N.E. 
point of Ceylon, the high palmyra trees 
on which are consj)icuoiia. 

Palmyras, Point, n. p. This is a 
headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
low, but from its j)rominence at the most 
projecting part of the combined Maha- 
na£ and Brahman! delta an important 
landmark, especially in former days, 
for ships bound from the south for the 
mouth of the Hoogly, all the more for 
the dangerous shoal off it. A point of 
the Mahanadi delta, 24 miles to the 
south-west, is called False Point, from 
its liability to be mistaken for P. 
Palmyras. 

1553. “ . . . . o Gabo Segogora, a qiie 
os nossos chamam das Falmeiras ixn- hunias 
que alii estam, as quaes os navigantes notain 
^r Ihes dar conhecimento da terra. E 
deste cabo .... fazeiiios fiiii do Keyno 
Orixd.*’ — Barros, I., ix. 1. 

1598. “. . . . 2 miles (Dutch) before 
you come to the point of Falmenas, you 
shall see certaine blacke houels standing 
vppon a land that is higher then all the land 
there abouts, and from thence to the Point 
it beginneth againe to be low {p-ound 
and .... you shall see some smsdl (but 
not ouer white) sandie Downes . . , . you 
shall linde being right against the point de 
Falmerias .... that v])on the point there 
is neyther tree nor bush, and although 
it hath the name of the Point of Palm- 
trees, it hath notwithstanding right forth, 
but one Palme tree. ^'—Lutsckoten, 3d Book, 
ch. 32. 

1823. “It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras.”— (ed. 1844), i. 88. 

Pajichfl.fi s. Sansk.=‘qumque- 
partito.’ native almanac in S. 
^dia is called so, because it contains 
information on five subjects, viz., 
Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Yogas, and karanus (certain astrolo- 
gical divisions of the days of a month). 

Panchanya is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the brahman 
who keeps and inteiprets the almanac 
for the villagers. 

1612. “Every year they make new al- i 
manacs for the eclipses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a periietual one ! 
which serves to pronounce their auguries, 
and this they call PanchagteO.”— 

V. vi. 4. 


1651. “TheBramins, in order to know 
the ^ood and bad days, have made certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam.”— iJoj/e- 
T^us, 55. This author gives a specimen 
(pp. 63-09). 

18W. “No one without consulting the 
Fwchanga, or alniaiiac - keeper, known 
when he is to perform the ceremonies of 
religion.''— Buchanan's Mysore, etc., i. 234, 

Paiidal,Pendaul, s. A shod. Tamil. 

1051. “. . . it is the custom in this 

country when there is a Bride in the house 
to set up before the door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliage 
is put to make a shade . . . This arrange- 
ment is called a Fandael in the country 
speech.*’ — Royerius, }>. 12. 

1717. “Water-Bandels, which are little 
sheds for the Conveniency of drinking 
Water.” — Phillips's Account, 19. 

1745. “Je Huivis la procession d’un 
pou loin, et arrive aux sepultures, j’y vLs 
1111 pandel ou tente dressee, sur la fosse du 
defunt ; ello ^tait ornee de branches de 
figuier, de toiles peintes, &c. L’inte'rieur 
etait garnie de i)etites lampes allumees.” — 
Norbert, Miuuoires, iii. 32. 

1781. “Les gens riches font construir 
devant leur porte un autre pendal.”— 8'on- 
ncrat (ed. 1782), i. 134. 

1800. “ 1 told the farmer that, as J meant 
to make him i>ay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without ])aying for 
them ; and that 1 would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourers 
who made it.” — Letter of tiir T. Munro in 
Life, i. 283. 

1814. “There I beheld, assembled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the (losannee in a 
state of nudity, the Yogee with a lark or 
paroquet, his sole companion for a thousand 
inile.s.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 46.5. 

1815. “ Fandauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the river, where 
under my medical sui)erintendence skilful 
natives j)rovided with eau-de-luce and other 
remedies were constantly stationed.” —/>»*. 
McKenzie, in Asiatic Researches, xiii. 329. 

Pandaram, s. A Hindii ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-cullod) Hildi’a, or 
even of a lower ca.ste. A 2 )iiost of the 
lower Hindu Castes of »S. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, pandaram. C. P. 
Brown says the pandaram is properly 
a Vaishnava, but other authors apply 
the name to Saiva priests. 

1711. “ . . . . But the destruction of 50 

or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
killing the Fandarrum; the.se are things 
which make his demands really cari^ 
too much justice with them. ’’—Letter m 
Wheel&r, ii. 163. 

1717. . Bramans, Fantarongal, 
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other holy men.”— Account^ 
The word is here in the Tamil plural. 


1718. Abundance of Bramanes, Pan* 
tares, and Poets .... flocked together.” 
— Propn, of the Gospel^ ii. 18. 

1745. “ On yoit ici quelquefois les Fan- 
darains ou Penitens qui ont en p^l4rin- 
age k Bengale ; quand ils retoument ils 
apportentici avec grand soin de I’eau du 
(hinge dans des pots ou vases bien formds.” 
— Nohertf M€m, iii. 28. 


c. 1760. “The Fandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins them- 
selves yield to the force of truth.” — 6^rosr, 
i. 252. 


1781. ‘ ‘ Les Fandarons ne sont pas moins 
rdvdr^s que les Saniasis. Ils sont de la 
secte de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 
figure, la poitrine, et les bras avec des cen- 
dres de bouze de vache,” etc. — JSonnerat 
(8vo. ed.), ii. 113 114. 

1798. “ The other figure is of a Fanda- 
ram or Senassey, of the class of pilgrims 
to the various pagodas.” — Pennants View of 
Hindoatarij preface. 

1800. “ In Chera the Pijjdris (see poo- 
jwree) or priests in these temples are all 
Fandanuns, who are the Sudrcus dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples . . 
Buchanan's Mysore^ etc., ii. 3^. 

1809. “The chief of the i)agoda (Rames- 
waram), or Fandaram, waiting on the 
beach.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 838. 

1800. “ In the island of Nainativoe, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till re- 
cently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
crated ser)>ent8 w ere tenderly reared by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense 
of the worshi Pliers.” — TennenVs Ceylon, i. 


of mud*banks in from 1 to 6 fathoms of 
water, which have the effect of break- 
ing both sn^ and swell to such an ex- 
tent that ships can run into the patches 
of water so weltered at the very height 
of the monsoon, when the elements are 
raging, and not only find a perfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes 
. . . Possibly the snugness of some of 
the harbours frequent^ by the Chinese 
iunks, such as randarani, may have 
been mostly due to banks of this kind ? 
By the way, I suspect your ‘ Panda- 
rani’ was nothing but the roadstead 
of Coulete (Coulandi or Quelande of 
our Atlas). The Master Attendant 
who accompanied mo, appears to have 
a good opinion of it as an anchorage, 
and as well sheltered.” 

c. 1150. “ Fandarina is a town built at 
the mouth of a river which comes from 
Manib^ir [Malabar], where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor. The inhabi- 
tants are rich, the markets well supplied, 
and trade flourishing.” — Edrisi, in Elliot, 
i. 90. 

129f>. “In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to mercliants who traded in fine 
or costly products with Maparh (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), Pei-nan (?) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them inoic than the value of 50,000 tiny 
in paper money .” — Chinese Annals of the 
Mongol Dynasty, (pioted by Pauthier, Marc 
Pol, 532. 

c. 1300. “ Of the cities on the shore the 

first is Sindabtir, then Fakmir, then tht; 
country of Manjarfir, then the country 
of Hill, then the country of (Fandaraina*).” 
— liashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 


Pandarani, n.p. The name of a 
port of Malabar of gi’cat reputation in 
tbe middle ages, a name wbich has 
^ono through many curious corru])- 
tions. Its position is clear enough 
from Varthema’s statement that an 
uninhabited island stood opposite at 
three leagues distance, which must be 
the “Sacrifice Rock” of our charts. 
The name appears upon no modem 
map, but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the foim 
Pantalani (amirox. lat. 1 1° 26'), a little 
way north of Koilandi. It is seen be- 
low in Ibn Batuta’s notice that Pan- 
darani afforded an exceptional shelter 
to upping during the S.W. monsoon. 
This IS referred to in an interesting 
letter to one of the present writers from 
his friend Col. (nowtjt.-Gon.)R. H. San- 
key, C.B., R:E., dated Madras, 13th 
Feby. , 1881 : ‘ ‘ One very extraor^nary 
feature on the coast is the occurrence 


c. 1321. “And the forest in which the 

S epper groweth extendeth for a gtK)d 18 
ays’ jouiTiey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, tne one whereof is called Flw- 
drina, and the other Cyngilin ” (see Shin- 
kali) . — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 75. 

c. 1343. ‘ ‘ From Boddf attan we proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bazars. The Musulmans there 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque. ... It is at this town that the 
ships of China pass the mnter” (i.c. the 
S.W. monsoon). — IbnBatuta, iv. 88. (Com- 
pare Boteiro below.) 

c. 1442. “The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
missal departed from Calicut by sea, after 
having passed the port of Bandinaneh (read 
Bandardnah) situated on the coast of Mala- 
bar, (he) reached the port of Mangalor. . . .” 
— Ahdurrazzdk, in India inXVth Cent,, 20. 

1498. “. . . . hum lugar que se chama 

Fandarany .... por que alii estava bom 
porto, e que alii nos amarassemos ... * 


* Tliis is the true reading, see note at the place, 
and J. R. As. Soc., N. 8. 
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e que era costume que os navios que vinham 
aestaterra pousasem alii porestaremseguros. 

. . . — Roteiro de. Vasco da Cktrm^ 53. 

15^. Da poi feceno vela et in vn porto 
de dicto Re chiamato Fundarane amazorno 
molta ^te co artelaria et deliberomo andare 
verso u regno de Cuchin. . . — Letter of 

King Emanuely p. 5. 

c. 1506. “ Questo capitanio si trovb nave 

17^ de mercadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chiama Panidarami, e combatt^ con queste 
le quali se messeno in terra ; per mono che 
questo capitanio niandb tutti li soi copani 
ben armadi con un baril de iwlvere per 
cadaun copano, e mise fuoco dentro dette 
navi de Mori ; e tiitte quelle brasolle, con 
tutte quelle spezierie che erano carghe per 
la Mecha, e s'intende ch’erano molto riccne. 

. . . .” — Leoiiardo Ca' MasseVy 20-21. 

1510. “Here we remained two days, 
and then departed, and went to a place 
which is called Pandarani, distant from 
this one day’s journey, and which is subject 
to the King of Calicut. This place is a 
wretched anair, and has no port.” — Var~ 
tJiema, 133. 

1516. “Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish place which is called Pan- 
darani, in which also there are many ships.” 
— Barbosay 152. 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of the 
Tohfat-ul-Majdhidln[Or, TransJ. Fundy 1833, 
the name is habitually misread Fundreeah 

for Fnndaraina. 

1536. “ Martim Afonso . . . ran along the 
coast in search of the pamosy the galleys and 
caravels keeping the sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one morning they 
came suddenly on Cunhalemarcar with 25 
paraoSy which the others had sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother . . . 
and Diogo Corvo ... set off to engage the 
Moors, who were numerous and well armed. 
And Oimhale, when he knew it was Martim 
Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars to 
double the Point of Tiracole. . . .” — CorreUy 
iii. 775. 

Pandy, s. The most current collo- 
uial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
uring 1857-58. The surname Pande 
was a very common one among the 
high-caste Sepoys of the Bengal army, 
being the title of a Jot, or subdivisional 
branch of the Brahmins of the Upper 
Provinces, which fumished many men 
to the ranks. “ The first two men 
hung” (for mutiny) “ at Barrackpore 
were pandies by caste, hence all sepoys 
were pandies, and ever will be so 
•called” {BourchieVy as below). 

1857. “ As long as I feel the entire con- 
fidence I do, that we shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. I leave this feeling to the Pandiei, 


who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion.”—^. Greathed, 
Letters during the Siege of Delhi y 99. 

1857. “We had not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitzers, and mortar 
carts, chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hove 
in Bight. . . . Poor Pandy, what a iwiind- 
ing was m store for you ! . . ^oior/iirr. 
Eight MontM Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Armyy 47. 

Panjgara, Pangaia, s. From tho 
quotations, a kind of boat usod on tho 
E. coast of Africa. 

1591. “ . . . divers Pangaras or boates, 
which arc pinned with wooden pinnes, ami 
sowed together with Palmito cordes.”-- 
Barker in Hakluyt, ii. 588. 

1598. “In this fortresse of Si>fala the 
Captaine of Mossamhique hath a Factor, and 
twice or thrice eve^ yere he sendeth cer- 
taine boats called Pangaios, which sailo 
1 along the shoie to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mossamhique. 

“These Pangaios are made of light 
planks, and sowed together with c«)rds, 
without any —Linschoten, ch. 4. 

1616. “ Each of these bars, of Quilimane, 
Cuama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance of 
vessels of 100 tons, vir. galeots and pangaios. 
loaded with cloths and j)roviHionK ; ancl 
when they enter the river tiny discharge 
cargo into other light and very long boats 
called almadias . . . ” — Boearro, Decuda, 
534. 

Pangolin, S. This book-name for 
tho Munis is Malay Pungrtlang, ‘tho 
creature that rolls itself up.’ It is tho 
Mania pentedudyla ot Jjuiu. ; called in 
II. hajarklt [i,e. Skt. vujrakita^ ‘ adamant 
reptile).’ Wo have sometimes thought 
that the Mania might have been tho 
creature which was shown as a gold- 
digging ant (see Busheck below) ; was 
not this also the creature that Bor- 
trandon do la Broequiere met with in 
tho desert of Gaza ? 'Wlion pursued 
“ it began to cry like a cat at the ap- 
proach of a dog. Pierre do la Vaudroi 
struck it on tho back with the point of 
his sword, but it did no harm, from 
being covered with scales like a stur- 
geon.” A.D. 1432. — 2\ Wright's Early 
Travels in Palestine, p. 290 (llohn). 

It is remarkable to find tho state- 
ment that these ants wore found in tho 
possession of the King of Persia recur- 
ring in Herodotus and in Busbeck, 
with an interval of nearly 2,000 years ! 

We see that tho suggestion of the 
Manis being tho gold-digging ant has 
been anticipated by Mr. Blakosley in 
his Herodotus. 

c. B.c. 445. “ Here in this desert, there 
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live amid the sand great ants, in size some- 
what less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are sijeaking . . — 

Herod, iii. 102 {RavolirmorCs tr. ). 

1562. Among presents to the G. Turk 
from the King of Persia: “in his inusitati 
generis animantes, qualem memini dictum 
fuisse allatam formicam Indiemi mediocris 
canis magnitudine, mordacem admodum et 
saevam .” — Bmhequii Opern^ Elzev.^ 1033, p. 
343. 

Fanicale, r. This is mentioned by 
Bluteau (vi. 223), as an Indian dis- 
ease, a swelling of the feet. Cd/e 
is here probably the Tamil KCiU ‘ leg.’ 

Panikar, Panyoa, &c., s. Malayal. 
pai^ikan, ‘a fencing master, a teacher; ’ 
but at present it more usually means 
‘ an astrologer. ’ 

1518. “And there are very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and they are 
called Panioara.”— JBarftosfl, 128. 

1663. “And when (the Naire) comes to 
the age of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fencing-schcK)!, the master of which (whom 
they call Panioal) they regard as a father, 
on account of the instruction he gives 
them.”— Barro«, I., ix. 3. 

1654. “To the panioal (in the Factory 
at Cochin) 800 reis a month, which are for 
the year 3600 — S. Botel/u), TomhOy 24. 

1556. “ . . . . aho Rei anna caualleiro 

ho Panica ^ ho ensinou.”— D. de Goes, 
Chron., 61. 

1583, “The maisters which teach them, 
be graduats in the weapons which they 
teacn, and they bee called in their lan- 
guage Panycaes.” — Castaileda (by N. L.), f. 

1699. “ L’Archidiacre pour assurer sa 

personne fit appeller ciuelques-uns des prin- 
cipaux Maitres d’Armes de sa Nation. On 
appelle ces Gens-lk Panicals. . . . Ils sont 
extremement redoutez.”— iki Croze, 101. 

1604. “The deceased Panioal had en- 
gaged in his pay many Nay res, with obliga- 
tion to die lor him.’’— Gwen’cro, Jtelacion, 
90. 

1606. “ Paniquais is the name by which 
the same Malauares call their masters of 
fence.” — Gouvea, f. 28. 

1644. “To the cost of a Penioal and 4 
Nayres who serve the factory in the con- 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 rc«.”—£orarro, MS., 316. 

Panthay, Panth5, s. This is the 
name applied of late years in Burma, 
and in intelHgeuce coming from the 
side of Burma, to the Mabommedans 
of Yunnan, who established a brief 
independence at Talifu, between 1867 
and 1873. The origin of the name is I 


exceedingly obscure. It is not, as Mr. 
Baber assures us, used or known in 
Yunnan itself (t.e. by the Chinee), It 
must be remarked that the usual Bur- 
mese name for a Mabommedan i&PcdM, 
and one would have been inclined to sup - 
pose Panthe to be a form of the same ; 
as indeed we see that Gen. Fytcbe has 
stated it to be {Burma, Past and Present, 
ii. 297-8). But Sir Arthur Pba5rre, a 
high authority, in a note with which 
he has favoured us, observes : ‘ Paxitk5, 
I believe, comes from a Chinese 
word signifpng ‘ native or indigenous.* 
It is quite a modem name in Buima, 
and is applied exclusively to the Chi- 
nese Mahommodans who come with 
caravans from Yunnan. I am not 
aware that they can bo distinguished 
from other Chinese caravan traders, 
except that they do not bring hams for 
sale, as the others do. In dress and 
appearance, as well as in drinking 
samsllXL and gambling, they are like 
the others. The wordPa-^At again is the 
old Burmese wcird for ‘ Mabommedan.’ 
It is applied to all Mabommedans 
other than the Chinese Panthi. It is in 
no way connected with the latter word, 
but is, I believe, a corruption of Pdrsl 
or Fdrsf,*^ i,e, Persian.’* 

The last suggestion is highly pro- 
bable, and greatly to be preferred to 
that of M. Jacquet, who supposed that 
the word might be taken from Pasei in 
Sumatra, T^ch during part of the 
later Middle Ages was a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam in the Eastern Seas.t 

We may mention two possible origins 
for PantM, as indicating lines for fur- 
ther enquiry : 

A. The title Pathi (or Passi, for the 
former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Oamboja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by Abel-Remusat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Pa-sse, The author identifies 
them, in a passing way, with the 
Taomsse, but that is a term which 
Eahian also in India uses in a vague 
way, apparently quite inapplicable to 
the Chinese sect properly so called. 
These Pa-sse, the (5hinese writer says, 

“ wear a red or white cloth on their 


* He adds : — “ The Burmese call their own in- 
digeupus Mahoimnedans * Fathi-KiiU,' and Hindus 
‘ Hindu-Kuld,’ when they wish to distinguish be- 
tween the two " (see EuIa). 
t See Jmim. As., Ser. II., tom. viii. 862. 
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heads, like the head-dress of Tarlar 
women, but not so high. T^ey have edi- 
fices or towers, monasteries, and tem- 
ples, but not to be compared for magni- 
ficence with those of the Buddhists . . . 

In their temples there are no images 
, . . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
The FcMse never eat with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating; they di’ink 
no wine” etc. {Remuaat^ Nouv. Mel, 
i. 1 12). We cannot bo quite sure 
that this applies to Mahominedans, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the Fathi of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication. Now the people from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The question oa- 
cujs; — Is Panthe a Shan term for 
Mahommedan ? If so, is it not probably | 
only a diale(;tic variation of the Fasse of 
Camboja, the Pathi of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised ?* 
There would bo many analogies to such 
a course of things. 

B. We find it stated in Lieut. Op- 
nier*s narrative of his great expedition 
to Yunnan that there is a hybrid Chi- 
nese race occupying part of the plain 
of Tali-fu, who are called Pen-ti (see 
Gamier y Voy. {TExpl.y i. 518). Ihis 
name again, it has been suggested., 
may possibly have to do with Fanthe. 
But we find that Fen-ti (‘root-soil’) 
is a generic expression used in various 
parts of S. China for ‘ aborigines ; ’ it 
could hardly then have been applied to 
the Mahommedans. 


PaiLWell, n. p. This town on the 
mainland opposite Bombay was in 
prge-railway days a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and 
the English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
We do not know the correct form; 
but this one has substantially come 
down to us from the Portuguese ; e.g . : 

1644. “This Island of Caranja is quite 
nea]\ almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Moors of the ICingdom of the Melique, 
viz., Camalliy Drugo, PenCj Sabagoy Abitta, 
and Panoel.”— JBomrro, MS.t f. 227. 


1804. “P.5. Tell Mrs. Waring that, 

notwithstanding the debate at dinner, ana 
her recommendation, we propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon I” 
—WellingUniy from “Candolla,” 8th March. 

Papaya, Papaw, s. This word 
seems to be from Amorica like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit which 
it denotes {Carica papaga, L.) A quo- 
tation below indicates that it caiue by 
way of the Philippines and Malacca. 
Though of little esteem, and though 
the tree’s peculiar quality of roiuloriug 
fresh meat tender, which is familiar 
in the W. Indies, is little known or 
taken advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners arand-kharhilzUy ‘ castor- 
oil-tree-melon,’ no doubt from the 
superficial resemblance of its foliage to 
that of tho Christi. According h> 

Moodeon Sheriff it has a Perso-arai)ic 
name \(nhah-i~ Hindi; in Canarese it 
is called P\mmji-hann\i (‘Frank or 
Portuguese fndt ’). The name papaya 
according to Oviedo as quoted by Littre 

Oviedo y t. 1, p. Madrid, 1851,” 
— wo cannot find it in Bamusio) was 
+hat used in Cuba, whilst the Carib 
name was ahahai.^ Strange liberties 
are taken with the spelling. Mr. 
Bobinson (below) calls it popeya ; Sir 
L. Pelly {J. It G, S., xxxv. 232), poppoi 

(& rriwroi!) 

c 1550. “ There is also a sort of fruit 
resembling figs, called by the natives 
Papaie . . . i)eculiar to this kingdom 
{Vem),—OiroI. Benzoni, 242. 

1.598 “There is also a fruite that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from be- 
yond ye PhilqnnasaT Lnsons to APdarra, and 
fro thence to IndUt, it is called Papaios, 
and is very like a Aid f on . . . and will not 
OTow, but alwaies two together, that is male 
and female . . . and when they are diuided 

and set apart one from the other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. ... 1 ln» f*‘^”te at 

the first for the strangeness thereof was 
much esteemed, but now they account not 
of lt.'^~ Lmsckoten 97. 

c 1630 . . Pappaes.f'Ocoes, and Plan- 
tains, all’sweet and delicious . . T, 

Herhci't, ed. 1065, p. 3o0. 


* Cushing s Shan Dictionary gives Pasi for Ma- 
hbmmedan. We do not find Panthi. 


“ Th^Mma Christi and the fair PaP'W 
Now but a seed (preventing ^ ature s Law) 
In half the circle of the hasty year. 
Project _ a shade, and lovely fruits do 

* miffer, Battle of the Sammer Itlands. 


' See also P* Catulollc, Plantts Ciutivtes, p. 2S4. 
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1658. ^'Utnu^ue Pmogua 9 u (maH. et 
foemina), Mamoeira Lusitania dicta, vulg5 
P*p»y, cujus fructum Mamam vocant a 
figora, quia mammae instar x^endet in 
aiwre . , . came lutea instar melonum, 
sed Bax>ore ignobiliori . . — GuJ. PuonU . . . 

de Indiae utriusquc Re Naturnfi et Medicd, 
libri xiv. ]59'1CK). 


affording facility to permanent entries, 
it is a much more durable material and 
record than the best writing on the best 
paper. ... It is probable that this is 
the linen or cotton cloth described by 
Arrian, from Nearchus, on which the 
Indians wrote. 


1673. Here the flourishing Fa^aw (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as bijj, but 
growing on a Tree leaf’d like our Fig-tree 
. . :'—Frvcry 19. 

1705. “11 y a aussi des ananas, des 

Papkes . . 33. 

1764. 

“ Thy teniploH shaded by the tremulous 
Xialm, 

Or quick papaw, whose toxj is necklaced 
round 

With numerous rows of particoloured 
fruit.” (frainqcrf Sugar Canc^ iv. 

1878. “ . . . The rank popeyas cluster- 

ing beneath their cortmal of stately leaves.” 
— Ph. Rohmsiony In My Indian Gaiden, 50. 


1688. “The Siamese make Paper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named Ton cot ... . but these 
Pa^rs have a great deal less Equality, 
Body and Whiteness than ours. The Siam- 
ese cease not to write thereon with China 
Ink. Y et most frequently they black them, 
which renders them smoother, and gives 
them a greater body ; and then they write 
thereon with a kind of Crayon^ which is 
made only of a clayish earth dried in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con- 
sist only in a very long Leaf .... which 
they fold in and out like a Fan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . — Dc la 

Loubere^ Smin^ E. T., id. 12. 


Parabyke, S. Burmese 'para-heik ; 
the name given to a species of writing 
book which is commonly used in Bur- 
ma. It consists of paper made from the 
bark of a spec, of (iapA/ic, which is agglu- 
tinated into a kind of paste-board and 
blackened with a paste of charcoal. It 
is then folded, screen-fashion, into a 
note book, and written on with a stea- 
tite pencil. The same mode of writing 
has long been used in Canara ; and 
from La Loubere wo see that it is or 
was also used in Siam. The Canara 
books are called Icadatam, and are de- 
scribed by Col. Wilkes under the name 
of cmiduttamy carrattumj or currut {Hist. 
Sketches^ Preface, I. xii.). They appear 
exactly to resemble the Burmese para- 
heikf except that the substance black- 
ened is cotton cloth instetid of paper. 
“The writing is similar to that on a 
slate, and may bo in like manner 
rubbed out and renewed. It is per- 
formed by a pencil of the halapum or 
lapis ollaris ; and this mode of writing 
was not only in ancient use for records 
and public documents, but is still uni- 
versally employed in Mysoor by mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, I have even 
seen a bond, re^arly witnessed, en- 
tered in the cuadiUium of a merchant, 
produced and received in evidence. 

“ This is the word kirret, translated 
‘palm-leaf* (of course conjecturally) 
in Mr. Crisp’s translation of Tippoo’s 
regulations. The Sultan prohibits its 
use in recording the public accounts ; 
hut altbo* liable to be expunged^ and 


1855. “Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the comer of me mlace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
18 the xDrinciiml mart for the stationers who 
deal in the para-beiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, which form the only ordin- 
ary writing materials of the Burmese in 
their common transactions.” — Mission to 
Ava, p. 139. 

Paranghee, s. An obstinate chronic 
disease endemic in Ceylon. It has a 
superficial resemblance to syphilis; 
the whole body being covered with 
ulcers, whilst the sufferer rapidly de- 
clines in strength. It seems to arise 
from insufiicient diet, and to be 
analogous to the pellagra which causes 
havoc among the peasants of S. Europe. 

The word is apparently =JFirir/f//ii, 

‘ European * or (in S. India) * Portu- 
lese ; * and this would perhaps point 
• association with syphilis. 

Paxbutty, S. This is a name in 
parts of the Madras Presidency for a 
subordinate village officer, a writer 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
crier, etc., also in some places a super- 
intendent or manager. It is a cor- 
ruption of Telug. and Canarese, para- 
patti, Mahr. and Konkani, parpatya^ 
from Skt. pravritti^ ‘ employment.’ 
The term frequently occurs in old 
Portuguese documents in such forms as 
pe rpo timy etc. 

We presume that the Great Duke 
(audax omnia perpeti !) has used it in 
the Anglicised form at the head of this 
article; for though we cannot find it 
in his Despatches, Gnrwood’s 
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tion of Indian Terms gives “ Paxbxitty, 
writer to the Patell.” , 

1567. . That no unbeliever shall 

serve as scrivener, shroff {xarrafo)^ mooad- 
dnxn, naiqae, peon, parpatrim, collector 
{tac(^or)y constable (? ccn'rcctor), inter- 
preter, procurator, or solicitor in court, nor 
in any other office or charge by which they 
may in any way whatever exercise authority 
over Christians . . — Decree 27 of the 
Sacred Council of Qm^ in Arch, Pm't. 
Oriental^ Fascic. 4. 

1800. “ In case of failure in the pay- 

ment of these instalments, the crops are 
seized, and sold by the Parpntty or accomii- 
tant of the division.” — Buchanans Mysore^ 
u. 151-2. 

1878. “The staff of the village officials 
... in most places comprises the following 
members ... the crier (parpoti) . . 
Fonseca, l^hctch of Goa, 21-22. 

Pardao, S. See Supplement. 

Parell. n. p. The name of a north- 
ern suburb of Bombay where stands 
the residence of the d-ovemor. The 
statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first Govenior who took up liis re- 
sidence at Parell requires examination, 
as it appears to have been so occupied 
in Grose’s time. The 2nd edition of 
Grose, which we use, is dated 1772, 
but he appears to have left India about 
1760. 

1554. Parell is mentioned as one of 4 
aldeas, “Parell, Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the Kashah {Ga(;ahe, see Cusba) 
of Maim.” — Botelho, Tornbo, 157, in Suh- 
sidios. 

c. 1750-60. “ A place called Parell, 

where the (xovemor nas a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 
Komisn chapel belonging to the .Tesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1710, for 
some foul ]jractices against the English in- 
terest.” — Grose, i. 46. 

Pariah, Parriar, &c., s. a. The 
name of a low caste of Hindus in 
Southern India, constituting one of 
the most numerous castes, if not the 
most numerous, in the Tamil country. 
The word in its present shape moans 
properly ‘ a drummer.’ Tamil parai 
IS tno large drum, beaten at certain 
festivals, and the hereditary beaters of 
it are called (sing.) paxaiyan, (pi.) 
paxaiyar. In the city of Madras this 
caste forms one fiftn of the whole 
population, and from it come (un- 
fortunately) most of the domestics in 
European service in that part of India. 
As with other castes low in caste-rank 


they are low also in habits, frequently 
eating carrion and other objectionable 
food, and addicted to drink. Prom 
their coming into contact with and 
under observation of Europeans, more 
habitually than any similar class, the 
name Pariah has come to he regarded 
6is applicable to the whole body of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castos or people without any caste. 
But this is hardly a correct use. There 
are several castes in the Tamil country 
considered to be lower than the 
Pariahs, e.y. the caste of shoemakers, 
and the lowest caste of washermen. 
And the Pariah deals out the same 
disparaging treatment to ‘these that he 
himself receives from higher castes. 
The Pariahs “ constitute a well-de- 
fined, distinct, ancient caste, which 
has ‘ subdivisions ’ of its own, its own 
peculiar usages, its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of tho encroachments 
of tho castes which are above it and 
below it. They constitute, perhaps, 
the most numerous caste in tho Tamil 
countrj\ In the city of Madras they 
number 21 per cent, of tho Hindu 
population.” — Bp. Valdivell, u, t., p. 
545. 

Sir Walter Elliot however in tho 
paper referred to further on includes 
under the tenn Paraiya all the servile 
class not recognised by Hindus of caste 
as belonging to their community. 

A very interesting, though not con- 
clusive, discussion of the ethnological 
position of this class will be found in 
Bp. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, 
pp. 540-554. That scholar’s deduction 
18 , on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and recog- 
nizes force in, arguments for believing 
that they may have been descendea 
from a race older in the country than 
the proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Dravidians. 

This last is the view of Sir Walter 
Elliot, who adduces a variety of in- 
teresting facts in its favour, in his 
paper on th 3 Characteristics of the 
Population of South Indiaf^ 

Thus, in the celebration of the 

* Sir W. Elliot refers to t.ie AAoks, inscription 
(Edict II.) as bearing Falaya or raraya, named 
with Cho4a (or Chola), Kerala, &c. as a country or 
people “ in the very centre of the Dravidian ^up 
... B reading which, if it holds gwjd, supplies R 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Paria 
name and nation "(in -7. FAhiiol. .s'w N. S., 186ft. 
p 103). But ai>i»arently the rtiading has not iieltt 
good, for M. Senart reads tlie name us Fa ya 
(sec Iwl. Ant, ix. 287). 
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Festaval of tlie Village Goddess, pre- 
valent all over Southern India, and of 
which a remarkable account is given 
in that paper, there occurs a kind of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are the 
officiating priests, and there are several 
other customs which are most easily 
intelligible on the supposition that 
the Pariahs are the re]^rosentatives of 
the earliest inhabitants and original 
masters of the soil In a recent com- 
munication from this venerable man he 
writes : * My brother (Col. C. Elliot, 
C.B.) found them at Raipdr, to bo an 
important and respectable class of 
cultivators. The Pariahs have a sacer- 
dotal order among themselves.* 

The mistaken use of yniriah^ as 
synonymous with out-caste, has ^road 
in English parlance over all India. 
Thus tne lamented Prof. Blochmann, 
in his Schoid Gvography of India : 
“ Outcasts are called pariahs.** The 
name first became generally known in 
Europe through Sonnerat*s Travels 
(pub. in 1782, and soon after tmns- 
lated into English). In this work the 
Farias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both Franco and 
England, to its appearance in the Abbe 
BaynaFs famous Hist, Fhilosophujm 
dea Rtablissements dans lea IndeSj for- 
merly read very widety in both coun- 
tries, and yet more perhaps to its use 
in Bemardiii de St. Pien’o’spreposterous 
though once popular tale, LaUhaumiere 
Indienne^ whence too the misplaced 
halo of sentiment which reached its 
acme in the drama of Casimir Dela- 
virae, and which still in some degree 
adheres to the name. 

It should be added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly, *‘Tho word 
Faria is unknown** (in oz«r sense?) “to 
alli^^tives, unless as learned from us.** 
b. See Pariah-Dog. 

1516. “There is another low sort of 
Gentiles who live in desert places, called 
Pareai. These likewise have no dealings 
with anybody, and are reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody; a 
man becomes contaminatea by oiuy looking 
at them, and is excommimicated . . . They 
live on the imane (i/iawie, i.e. ‘yams’), 
which are like the root of iw^ca or hatatc 
found in the West Indies, and on other 
roots and wild fruits.”— -Rar6o«a, in Ra~ 
musUh i. f. 310. 

N.B. The word in the Spanish version 
transl. by Lord Stanley of Alderley is 
Parenif in the Portuguese of the Lisbon 
Academy, Parcena* So we are not quite 


sure that Pareas is the proper reading, 
though this is probable. 

1626.' “ . . . The Pareas are of worse 
esteeme.” — (TT, Mctholdf in) Purchaa^ Pil- 
grimage, 553. 

„ • the worst whereof are the 

abhorred Piriawes . . . they are in pubhke 
Justice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that I have seene.”— JWrf. 998-9. 

1648. “ . . . the servants of the factory 

even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they are the most con- 
temned of all, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, he is comjielled to be dipt 
in the water) who eat it freely.*’ — Van de 
Brocckc, 82. 

1672. “ The Parreas are the basest and 
vilest race (accustomed to remove dung and 
all uncleanness, and to eat mice and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
})eople.” — Baldaem (Genii, ed.), 410. 

1711. ‘ * The Comjiany allow two or three 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a Parrear 
Fellow to keep all clean.” — Lockyer, 20. 

„ “And there ... is such a resort 
of basket- makers, Scavengers, jieople that 
look after the buffaloes, and other Parriars, 
to drink Tt>ddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them.” 
— Wlmler, ii. 125. 

1716. “A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Right-hand Caste (big with cliild), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.” — 
lUd, 230. 

1717. “. . . Barrier, or a sort of ^Kior 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.”— 
Phillips, Account, &c., 127. 

1726. “ As for the separate generations 

and sorts of people who embrace this reli- 
mon, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in numljer, viz. : 

a. The Bramins. 

The Settreas. 

y- The Weynyas or Veynsyas. 

The Sudras. 

The Perrias, whom the High-Butch 
and Danes call Barriars.” — Valmtijn, Cho- 
rom. 73. 

1745. “ Les Parreas . . . sont regardds 
comme gens de la plus vile condition, exclus 
de tous les honneurs et prerogatives. ^ Jus- 

r s-lk qu*on ne sgauroit les squffrir, ni 
8 les P^odes des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des tJesuites.”— i. 71. 

1750. “ JT. Es ist der Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselben nehmen die Parreyer-Weiber, 
machen runde Kuchen daraus, und wenn 
sie in der Sonne genug getrocken 8in<^ so 
verkauffen sie dieselbigen.*^ FV. 0 Wunder. 
Ist das das Feuerwerk, das ihr hier halt. 
Madras, &c., Halle, p. 14. 


* See Ooplah. 
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1770. “The fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the' coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Pariai, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of the people.*’ — 
May naif Hist. &c., see ed. 1788, i. 63. 

„ “ The idol is placed in the centre 

of the building, so that the Parias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.” — Eaunaf (tr. 
1777), i. p. 57. 

1780. “If you should ask a common 
cooly, or porter, what cast he is of^ he will 
answer, ‘the same as master, pariar-r(i«^.* ” 
— Afunro^s Nat'rative, 28-9. 

1787. “. . . I cannot persuade myself 
that it is judicious to admit Parias into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. . 

— Col. Fallnrton's View of English Interests 
in Indiaf 222. 

1791. “Le masalchi y courut pour 
allumer un flambeau; mais il revient un 
peu apr^s, pris d’haleine, criant: ‘N’appro- 
chez pas d’lci ; il y a un Faria ! * Aussitdt 
la troupe effray^e cria : ‘ Un Paria ! Un 
Paria ! ’ Le docteur, croyant quo c*t5tait 
<j[uelque animal ft^roce, mit la main sur ses 
pistolets. ‘Qu’est ce que cm’un Faria?’ 
demanda*t*il h son porte-flambeau. ’' — B. de 
iSt. PieiTef La Chaiimikre indienne, 48. 

1800. “The Parriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the Pan- 
chum Bund am, would be beaten, were they 
to attempt joining in a Procession of any of 
the gods of the Brahmins, or entering any 
of their temples. ”~Buc/ianan’« Mpsore, i. 
20 . 


can and loves his brother. L^e 

of Dickens, ii. 31. 

1873. “ The Tamilas hire a Parisra {i.e, 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Badra Kftji sacrifices.”— iTe'ete/, in 
Ind. Ant., ii. 170. 

1878. “L’hypothfese la plus vraisem- 
blable, en tout cas la plus heureuse, estcelle 
qui suppose que le nom propre et siJ^cial de 
cette race [i.e. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] etait le mot ‘ paria * ; ce mot dont 
I’orthographe con*ecte est pareiya, derive 
de parei, ‘ bruit, tambour.’ et h tr^s-bien, 

{ )u avoir le sens de ‘parleur, dou^ de 
a i>arole ’”(?)— et Vinson, Eludes 
de Linguistique, &c., Paris, 67. 

1872. 

“ Fifine, ordained from first to last. 

In body and in soul 
For one life-long debauch, 

The Pariah of tne north, 

The European miatch.*^ 

Browning, Fifine at the Fair. 
Very good rhyme, but no reason. See 
under Nantch. 

The word seems also to have been adoi>ted 
in Java, c.g. : 

1860. “We Europeans . . . often . . , 
stand far behind com])ared with the iK)or 
pariahs.”- Max Jiavt faar, ch. vii. 

Pariah* Arrack. In tho 17tli and 
18th centuries this was a name com- 
monly given to the poisonous native 
spiiit commonly sold to European sol- 
diers and sailors. 


c. 1805-6. “The Dubashes, then all 
I)owerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Pariar Frengi. U’his 
rei)roach of Pariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long time, 
when we might with a great facility have 
assumed the respectable character of Cha~ 
tripaf^ — Letter of Leyden, in Morton^ s Jfc- 
moir, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. “Another great obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Parias in our 
Churches . . .” — Ld. Valentia, i. 246. 


1821. 

“ H est sur ce rivage une race fletrie, 

Une race ^trangere au sein de sa patrie. 
Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitalier. 

Abominable, impie, horrible au peu pie 
entier. 

Les Parias ; le jour k regret les ^claire. 
La terre sur son sein les porte avec colfere. 

« « « 


Eh bien ! mais je frdmis ; tu vas me fuir 
peut-6tre ; 

Je suis un Paria . . .” 

Casimir Delavigne, Le Paria, 
Acte I., Sc. 1. 

1843. “The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse, Does all the good he 


1671 -72. ‘ ‘ ^Phe un wht)leBoine liciuor called 
Parrier-arrack. . . .”— *S'tr W. Langhornc, 
in Wheeler, iii. 422. 

1711. “The Tobacco, Beetle, and 
Pariar Arack, on which such great pn^fit 
arises, are all expended by the Inhabi- 
tants.” — Lockper, 13. 

1754. “I should be very glad to liave 
your order to bring the ship up to Calcutta 
, . , , as .... tho people cannot here 
have the opportunity of intoxicating and 
killing themselves with Pariar Arrack.” — 
In Long, .51. See Fool -Hack. 


Pariah-Dog, S. The common owner- 
less yellow dog, that frequents all in- 
habited places in tho East, is univer- 
sally so-called by Europeans, no doubt 
from being a low-bred caste-less ani- 
mal; often olliptically ‘pariah’ only. 

1789. “ .... A 8T)ecies of the common 
cur, called a pariar-oiog.” — Narr, 


. 36. 

1810. “The nuisance may be kept 
ircling for days, until forcibly remove^ or 
ntil 3ie panah dogs swim in, and draw 
nn til the shore.” — Williamson, V, 


I., ii. 261. « «i 

1824. “ The other beggar was a rax^ 

Off. who sneaked down in p«ch bodily 
>ar frwmr hivouac.” — fTebci' (ed. 1844). 1. 79, 


T. L 2 
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1875. ** Le Musulman qui va prier k la 
mosqp^y maudit leH pariat honnis.*’— .Rei?. 
des Vetix Monday April, 539. 

Pariah-Xite, s. The commenest 
Indian kite, Milvm Sykes, no- 

table for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearless, often snatching mor- 
sels off a dish en route from kitchen to 
hall, and even, according to Adams, 
seizing a fragment from a man’s very 
mouth ” (Jerdmt), Compare quotation 
under Brahminy Kite. 

• Parsee, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native coimtry, and, re- 
taining their Zoroastrian religion, set- 
tled in India to avoid Mahommodan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdm, 
which Arabic influences have in more 
modem times converted into Fdrat. 
The Portuguese have used both Parseo 
and Ferseo. From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Fersee ; from the former doubtless we 
got Farsee. It is a curious example 
of the way in which different accidental 
mouldings of the same word come to 
denote entirely different ideas, that 
Persian^ in this form, in Western India, 
means a Zoroastrian fire-worshipper, 
whilst Pathi (see Panthay) a Burmese 
corruption of the same word, in Burma 
moans a Mahommedan, 

c. 1328. ‘‘ There^ be also other pagan* 

folk in this India who worship nre ; 
they bury not their dead, neither do they 
bum them, but cast them into the midst of 
a certain roofless tower, and there expose 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These believe in two First Prin- 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark- 
ness and of Light.”— Fna?’ Jord^nua, 21. 

1652. “ In any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of the coming of such iiersonages, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
as being (Parieoe) Persians of the King- 
dom of Ormuz.” — Barros^ I. viii. 9. 

»» “. . . . esTOcially after these were 

induced by the Persian and Guzerati 
Moors (il/owm, Parseos e Quzamtea) to be 
converted from heathen {Oentioa) to the 
sect of Mahamed.” — J6., II. vi. 1. 

1616. “There is one set among the 
Gentiles, which neither bume nor interre 
^eir dead (they are called Farceei) who 
incircle pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Road-waves, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Sheetes, thus having no other Tombes but 


the gorges of rauenous Fowles.”— IVrrry in 
Purchm, ii. 1479. 

1630. “Whilst my observation was be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
ttiwn of Surrat, the place where I resided, 
another Sect called the Persees . . — 

Lordf Two Forraiffne Sects, 

1638. “ Outre les Benjans il y a encore 
vne autre sorte de Payens dans le royaume 
de Gusuratte, qu’ils api^llent Parsis. Ce 
sont des Perses de Pars, et de Chorasan.” — 
Mandefslo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1048. “ They (the Persians of India, i.e. 
Parsees) are in general a fast-gripmng and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Kenyans 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and selling.”— Fan Twist, 48. 

16.53. “ Les Ottomans aj^pellent gueuure 
vne secte de Payens, que nous connaissons 
sous le n(im d’adorateurs du feu, les Persans 
sous celuv diAtechperes, et les Indous sous 
celuy de Parsi, terme dont ils se nomment 
eux-mesmes.” — De la BouUayede-Gouz, ed. 
1657, p. 200. 

1672. “Non tutti ancora de’ Gentili sono 
d’ vna medesima fede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli Persian!, li quali si conoscono dal 
colore, ed adorano il fuoco ... In Suratte 
ne trouai molti . . . P. F. Vincenzo 
MaHUf ViaggiOy 234. 

1673. ‘ ‘ On this side the Water are people 
of another Offspring than those we have 
yet mentioned, these be called Parseys . . . 
these are somewhat white, and I think 

I nastier than the Gentues . . . 

,, “The Parsies, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements; are 
known only about Surat.” — Ib. p. 197. 

1689. “ . . . the Persies are a Sect very 
considerable in India . . . ^'—Ovimiton, 
370. 

1726. “ . . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen, who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, espe- 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Yezd, 
and in Ispahan. They are commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Persians Gaurs or Ge^tbers, and also 
Atech Peres or adorers of Fire.” — Valentijn, 
iv. {Suratte) 153. 

1727. “ The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat and the adjacent Countries. They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians.” — 
A, Ham, ch. xiv. 

1877. “ . . . en se levant, le Parsi, aprfes 
s’etre lavd les mains et la figure avec I’urine 
du taureau, met sa ceinture en disant : Sou- 
verain soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahriman.’ 

— Darmesteter, Ormuzd et Ahrimauy p. 2. 

Parvoe, Purvo, s. The popular 
name of the writer-caste in W^estern 
India, Prahhu or Parhhuy lord or chief 
(Skt. prahhu)y being an honorific 
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title assumed by the caste of Kayat or 
Kayasthay one of the mixt castes wbicb 
commonly furnished writeis. A Bom- 
bay term only. 

1548. ‘ ‘ And to the Parvu of the Tenadar 
Mot 1800 reis a year, being 3 pardaos a 
month. . . Botcihoy Toml^Oy 211. 

1809. “llie Bramins of this village 
speak and write English ; the young men 
are mostly parvoes, or writers.”— Jfarwt 
Grahaniy 11. 

1813. “These writers at Bombay are 
generally called Pnrvoes ; a faithful diligent 
class .” — ForheSy Or, Meni.y i. 150-157. 

1833. “Every native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether he be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purvoe, from several persons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Pruhhoe having 
been among the first emidoyed as English 
writers at Bombay .” — Mackintosh on the 
Tribe of JtamoosieSy p. 77. 

Pa4iador, S. A marlin-spike. Sea- 
Hind., from Port, passador, — Itoehcck. 

Pasei, Pacem, n. p. The name of 
a Malay State near the N.E, point of 
Sumatra, at one time predominant in 
those regions, and reckoned, with 
Malacca and Majapahit (the capital ot 
the Empii’e of Java), the three greatest 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap- 
parently the Basnta ot Marco Polo, 
who visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a tooting. 

c. 12f)2. “ When you quit the kingdom 

of Perlec you enter uikui that of Basma. 
This als(> is an inde|jendent kingdom, and 
the iieople have a language of their own ; 
but they arc just like beasts, without laws 
or religion .” — Mairo Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 9. 

1511. “Next day we departed with the 
plunder of the ca]>tured vessel, which also 
w'e had with us ; we took our course forward 
until we reached another port in the same 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Pazze ; and anchoring in the said 
port, we found at anchor there several 
junks and ships from divers jarts.” — Eiii- 
poliy p. 53. 

1553. “ In the same manner he (Diogo 

JLiopes) was received in the kingdom 
of Paoem . . . and as the King of Pedir 
had given him a cargo of ijepper ... he 
did not think well to go further ... in 
case . . . they should give news of his 
coming at Malaca, those two iK>rts of Pedir 
and Paoem being much freouentefd by a 
multitude of ships that go there for car- 
goes.”— II. iv. 31. 

1726. “Next to this and close to the 
East-Point of Sumatra is the once esi>ecially 
famous city Pasi (or Paoem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 


was one of the three greatest cities of tlie 
* * .* a cnen 

vill^ with not more than 4 or 500 families, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages.” — Va- 
lentijn (v.) Suumtray 10. 

1727 . “And at Pissaiig, about 10 Eeagues 
to the Westward of Diamond Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but not frequented, 
because of the treachery and bloody disix». 
sition of the Natives.” — A. Ham. ii. 1^5. 

Pat, s. A can or pot. Sea-Hind, 
from English. — Roebuck, 


Pataca, Patacoon, s. Ital. patacco ; 
Provenc. patac ; Port, pataca and pa- 
tagdo ; also used in Malayrdam. 
A term, formerly much diffused, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Ijittre con- 
nects it with an old Froncb word 
patardy a kind of small coin, ‘ ‘ du resto, 
origine inconnuo.” But ho appears 
to have overlooked the exjilanation in- 
dicated by Volnoy ( Voyage cn Rgyptcyih '. , 
ch. ix. note) that the name abu(aka (or 
corruptly bdUika, see also Dozg d ’ Kng, 
s.v.) was given by the Arabs to c*ertain 
coins of this kind with a scutchcMm on 
the reverse, the term moaning ‘ father 
of the window, or niche ’ ; the scut- 
C/heon being taken for such an object. 
Similarly, the pillar-dollars are called 
in modern Egyjit abu medfa\ ‘ father 
of a cannon ; " and the Maria Theresa 


dollar abu teruy ‘ father of the bird. ' 
But on the Red Sea, where only the 
coinage of one particular year (or the 
modern imitation thereof, still struck 
at Trieste from the old die), is accepted, 
it is abu nukOty ‘ father of dots,’ from 
certain little points which mark tho 
right issue. 


Patch, s. ‘ ‘ Thin pieces of cloth at 
Madras” [Indiau. Vocabularyy 1788). 
Wilson gives patch as a vulgar ab- 
breviation for Tolug. ])acJtchadaniUy ‘ a 
particular kind of cotton cloth, gene- 
rally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; two 
clotns joined together.’ 

Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also Patch, 
and Putcha-leaf, «. In Beng. pacha- 
pat. The latter are trade namos of the 
dried leaves of a labiate plant allied 
to mint {IhKjostemoa patchoahjy Pelle- 
tier). It IS supposed to be a cultivated 
variety of Pogostemou IleyneanuSy Ben- 
tham, a native of the Deccan. It is 

g own in native gardens throughout 
dia, Ceylon, and the Malay Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
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Hold in ©voiy bazar in Hindustan. The 
pacha-pdt is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking, as a hair- scent 
by women, and especially for stuffing 
mattresses and laying amongst clothes 
as we use lavender. 

In a fluid form patchouli was intro- 
duced into England in 1844, and soon 
became ve^ fashionable as a perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and m 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature to bo 
Bengali. Littre says the word putelmdi 
is patchey-dhy^ ‘ feuille do patchey ’ ; 
in what language we know not ; 
perhaps it is from Tamil jtacJicha^ 

‘ green, ’ and eld, tlam^ an aromatic 
perfume for the hair. 

1073. Note, that if the following (lioodH 
from Acheen hold out the following Jtatea, 
the Factor employed is no further re- 
Hponsible. 

Ik lit * 

Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar Maunds 7 20 mirJ ''’ — 
Fryer, 209. 

Patcliar4e,Patcherry, Parcherry, 

s. In the Bengal Presidency, before 
the general construction of ‘ married 
quarteis’ by Govenimcnt, patchurre 
was the name applied in Eui*oj)oan 
corps to the cottages which used to form 
tho quarters of mamod soldiers. The 
origin of tho word is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ru])tion of 2)ichc]nidrl, ‘ the rear,’ 
because these cottages were in lear 
of tho baiTacks. But we think it most 
likely that tho word was brought, like 
many other terms peculiar to tho 
British soldier in India, from Madras, 
and is identic.al with a term in use 
there, parcherrn or paicherry, which 
represents the* Tamil purasICshcri, 

^ a Pariah village,’ or rather the (piar- 
tor or outskirts of a town or village 
where the Pariahs I’oside. 

1 781. “ Leiirs maiaons {c.-;i-d. des Par^a») 
sont des cahutes oh un honime j)eut ;i peine 
entrer, et elles forment do petits villages 
qu’on appelle Paretcheris.’— ed. 
1782, i. 98. 

1878. “During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept for the sole purpose of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cleaning them.” 
— Jieport of Madras Municipality, p. 24. j 

c. 1880. “ Experience obtained in Madras : 
some years ago with reconstructed par- . 
cherries, and their effect on health, might 
be imitated possibly with advantage in Cal- 
cutta .” — Report by Army Sanitary Com- 
mission, i 


Pateoa, s. THs word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon (CitruUua vulgaris, Schrader ; 
Cucurbita Citrullus, L.) It is from the 
Arabic al~hattikh or aUhi^ikh, F. 
Johnson gives this ‘a melon, musk- 
molon. A pumpkin ; a cucurbitaceous 
jilant . ’ W e presume this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature both vulgar and scientific is 
universal (see A, I)e (Jandolle, Origint 
des Plantes cnltivees. In Lane’s Modem 
Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) the word 
hntteekh is rendered explicitly ‘ water- 
melon.’ We have also in Spanish 
albadeca, which is given by Dozy and 
Eng. as ‘ espece demelon’ ; and we have 
tho French pasteque, which we believe 
always means a water-melon. De Can- 
dolle seems to have no doubt that the 
water-melon was cultivated in ancient 
Egypt, and believes it to have been 
introduced into the Grioco-Eoman 
world about the beginning of our era ; 
whilst Hehn carries it to Persia 
from India, ‘ whether at tho time of the 
Arabian or of the Mongol domination, 
(and then) to Greece, through the 
medium of tho Turks, and to Russia, 
though that of tho Tartar States of 
Astrakan and Kazan.’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of essentially the same word 
in S])ani8h, we should have supposed to 
have been Portuguese long before the 
Portuguese establishment in India; yet 
tho whole of what is said by Garcia 
De Orta is inconsistent with this. In his 
Colloquio XXXVI. the gist of the dia- 
logue is that his visitor from Europe, 
Ruano, tolls how ho had soon what 
seemed a most beautiful melon, and how 
Garcia’s housekeeper recommended it, 
but on trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
stead of melon I Garcia then tells him 
that at Diu, and in the Balaghat, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with the 
flavour of the melons of Portugal ; but 
“those others which tho Portuguese 
here in India call patecas are quite 
another thing — huge round or oval 
fruits, .with black seeds, — not sweet 
{dvee) like the Portugal melons, but 
bland (suave), most juicy and cooling, 

! excellent in bilious fevers, and con- 
; gostions of the liver and kidneys, &c.” 
Both name and thing are represent 
as novelties to Ruano. Garcia tells him 
also that the Arabs and Persiaim call 
I it bailee indi, i,e,, melon of India (F. 
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Jolmson mves ^ bittlkh-i hindl, the 
citrul * ; whilst in Persian hinduwdna 
IS also a word for water-melon,) but 
that the real Indian country name was 
calangari (Mahi*. kdlingar, ‘a water- 
melon’). Kuano then refers to the 
budiecaa of Castillo of which he had 
heard, and queries if these wore not 
the same as these Indian patecas, but 
Garcia says they are quite different. 
All this is curious as implying that 
the water-melon was stmiige to the 
Portuguese of that time (1563, see 
CoUoguioSy f. 141<». seqq.) 

[A friend who has liumcU’s copy of 
Garcia De Orta tolls mo that ho finds 
a note in the writing of tho former on 
hateca : “ the Arabic term. As this 
is used all over India, water-melons 
must have been imported by tho 
Mahommodans.” I bcliovo it to bo a 
mistake that the word is in use all over 
India. I do not think tho word is eoer 
used in Upper India, nor is it (in that 
sense) in either Shakospear or Fallon. 
The most common word in tho N.W.P. 
for a water-melon is (P.) tarlmz, whilst 
the musk -melon is (P). kharbuza. 
And theso^ words aro so rendered 
from tho A7u rosi)octively by Bloch- 
mann (see his E. T. i. 6(), “ melons , . . 
water-melons,” and tho original i. 
()7, “ kharbuza . . . iarbuzJ^') But 
with tho usual chaos already alluded to, 
wo find both these woi’ds intorprotod in 
F. Johnson as “ water-melon.” And 
according to llehn the latter is called 
in the Slav tongues arhuz and in Mod. 
Greek Kapnova-iay the first as well as 
the last probably from tho Turkish 
kdrpuz, which has tho same meaning, 
for this hard k is constantly dropt in 
modem ])ronunciation.* II. Y.] 


* We ai*i)en(l a valuable note on this from Prof. 
Rol>ertson Sinitli : 

“(1.) Thfi classical fonn of the Ar. wonl is hit- 
ikh. linttlkh is a wi«lely-sprca(l vnlt^arisin, iiMlccd 
now, I fancy, universal, for 1 don’t think I ever 
heard the lirst syllabic j)rononncc<l with an i. 

“(2.) The term, accordinj; to the law-t»ooks, 
includes all kinds of melons ; but i*ractic- 

ally it is ai»i)Iie<l (ceilainly at least in Syria and 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, un- 
less it has a limitin;' adjective. Thus “the wild 
hittikh" is thccolocynth, and witli other adjectives 
it may be used of very varicui." cucurbi'taceous 
fruits (see examples in Dozy’s Suppt.). 

“(3.) The biblical form is dlxtUikh {p.g XumlxTS 
xi. 5, where the E.V. has ‘melons.’) hut this is 
only the ‘water-melon’ ; for in the Mishna it is 
distinguished from the sweet nielon, the latter 
l>eing named by a mere transcription in Hebrew 
letters t)f the Greek fLifKonevuiv. Low justly con- 
cdudes that the Palestinians (and the Syrians, f(*r 
their name only differs slightly) got the sweet 
melon from the Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 


15‘18. “ . . . ther is an other sort like 

Mehm, called Patecas or Angurias, or 
Melons nf India^ which are outwartllie of a 
darke mene colour ; inwardlie white with 
blacke kernels; they are verio waterish and 
hard to byte, and so moyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, but 
yet verie sweet and verie cold and fresh 
meat, wherefore manie of them are eaten 
after dinner to coole men.” — Linschottn, 
97. 

c. 1610. “ Ton to la cam])agne est con- 
verte d’arbres fniitiers . . . et d’arbres de 
coton, do quantiti^ de melons et de pateo[aeB, 
qui aont espfece de citronilles de prodigieuso 
grosaeur . . .” — Pi/rard de Laval, ed. 1679, 
i. 286. 

,, A few pages later the word ia 
written Pasteques.— /6. 301. 

1673. ‘ ‘ From hence (Kle[)hanta) we sailed 
to the Putachocit, a Garden of Melons (Pu- 
taoho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Rats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bomhaini .^' — Frper, 76. 


Patel, Fotail, S. Tho liead-mnn of 
a village, having general control of 
village affairs, and forming the ni(Mlium 
of communication with the otficors of 
government. In Mahr. paiil. Hind. 
paUd. The most probable otyni. sei‘in« 
to be ivompal (Mahr.) ‘ a roll or regis - 
ter.’ Tho title is inori^ particularly 
(uirrent in territories that aT‘(^ or have 
1)0011 subject to tho Mahi’attas, “ and 
appears to bo an essentially Marathi 
word, being used as a respectful title 
in addressing one of that nation, or a 
Sddra in general” (iriV.w7<). Tho 
ofiico is hereditary, and is often held 
under a gov(^rnnient grant. The title 
is not used in tlio (Jangetie. Provinces, 
but besid(}s its use in (Central and W. 
India it has boon commonly onqiloyod 
in S. India, probably as a Hindustani 
word, though Mouigar (Maniyakaram), 
adldlcari, &c., are the a])])roi)riato syno- 
nyms in Tamil and Malabar districts. 

1804. “The Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
tho usual stylo of a Mahratta patel, keei)rt 
a band of i)lundorers for his own j)rofit and 
lulvantage. You will inform liim that jf ne 
ernes not pay for tho horses, bull(s*ks, and 
ai-ticles ])lundere(J, lu‘, shall bo hanged also. 
— WcfUtigton, 2rth March. 

1809. “ . . . Pattels, or headmen.”— 

Lord Vahntia,^\. 415 . 


,.v have an ul.l aid ].r..l>;i].ly true Sciiutic word. 
>r hittiicli Syriac lias jHiini.h, imlicating jii 
crarV.Vmbic the n has been chaiigeil to r, only 
agnV with rules of grammar. Thus 
oiiuiiciutioii seems always to have kept the old 
rnil as popular usage seems al ways to have U^d 
e word mainlv in its oM sisiciflc ' 

ble ami the Mishtia sutflce to refute Helm S view 
rtheintrmluction oftlu-. water-melon froni India), 
d Kimhi, in his Mikhd, illustrates the Hebrew 
)rd'by’ the Spanish hudiecas.’* 
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1B14. **At the settling of the jimma- 
hu/ndee^ they pay their proportion of the 
^lage assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable to the patell.** — 
J?br6cs, Or, Mem, ii, 418. 

1819. “ The present system of Police, as 
far as relates to the viUa^rs may easily be 
kept up ; but I doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establishment be main- 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam- 
Intdar. ODhe Potail’s respectability and 
influence in his village must be kept up.” — 
MphineUmef in Life, ii. 81. 

1820. ** The Fatail holds his office direct 
of Government, under a written obligation 
• . . which specifies his duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to ; and his perquisites, and the quantity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.^’ 
— P. Coats, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Soc., iii. 183. 

1823. “ The heads of the family .... 
have purchased the office of Fotail. or head- 
man.”— Central India, i. 90. 

1826. ** The potail offered me a room in 
his own house, and I very thankfully ac- 
cepted it.” — Punduranff HaH, 241. 

1861. “ This affected humility was in 

f^ one great means of effecting his eleva- 
tion, When at Poonah he (Maahajee Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to be called 
Pateil. . — Frasei% Mil. Mem, of Skinner, 

i. 33. 

1870. “ The Potail accounted for the 

revenue collections, receiving the perquisites 
and percentages, which were the accus- 
tomed dues of the office .”— of Land 
Tenure (Oobden Club), 163. 

Patna, n, p. The chief city of 
Bahar; and the representative of the 
Palihothra of the Greeks [Pataliputra) ; 
Hind. Pattana, “the city.” 

1686. “ From Bannaras I went to Pate- 
naw downe the riuer of Ganges . . . Pate- 
naw is a very long and a great towne. In 
times ]^t it was a kingdom, but now it is 
vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great Mogor 
.... In this towne there is a trade of 
cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they caiTy from hence to Bengala 
and India, very much Opium and other 
commodities.”— jB. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 

1616. Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large Provinces within it, Purh and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, and the other on 
the west side of the River Ganges.”— 
ed. 1665, p. 367. 

1678. Sir William Lamham .... is 
Superintendent over all the Factories on the 
coast of Coromandel, as far as the Bay of 
Bengala, and up Huygly River . . . viz. 
Fort 5lf. George, alias Modems, Pettipolee, 
Mechlapalan, Gundore, MedapoUan, Balasore, 
Bengala, Huygly, Castle Buzzar, Pattanaw.” 
-—Fryer, 88. 


1726. “ If you go higher up the Ganges 
to the N. W. you come to the great and 
famous trading city of Pattena, capital of 
the Kingdom of Benar, and the residence of 
the Vice-roy.” — Valentijn, v, 164. 

1727. “Patana is the next Town fre- 
quented W Europeans ... for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk. It produces also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that commodity.”— .4. Ham, ii. 
21. 

Patola, s. Canarese and Mal">. 
pattuda, ‘ a silk-cloth.* In the fourth 
quotation it is rather misapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (v. Comboy). 

1.516. ‘ ‘ Coloured cottons and silks which 
the Indians called patola.”— Rar6osa, 184. 

1.522. “. . . Patolos of silk, which are 
cloths made at Cambaya that are highly 
prized at Malaca.”— Correa, Lendas, u. 2, 
714. 

1.546. . . homems . . . encachados 

com patolai de seda.”— Pinto, ch. clx. 
{Cogan, p. 219). 

1.5,52. “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and b^ow it they are clothed 
with silk and cotton which they call pa- 
tolas.” — Castanheda, ii. 78. 

1614. “. . . Patollas . . .'^—Peyton, in 
Purchas, i. 530. 

Pattamar, Patimar, &c., s. This 
word has two senses : 

a. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese, 

b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with ono, two, or three masts, common 
on the west coast. This sense seems 
to be comparatively modem. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
kani path-mar, ‘a courier.’* 0. P. B., 
however, says that pattamar, applied to 
a vessel, is hlalayal. signifying “ goose- 
wing.” 

a.-~ 

1552. “. . . But Lorengo de Brito, see- 
ing things come to such a pass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Cananor) with 
troops chased him to tne gates, he wrote to 
the Viceroy of the position in which he was 
by Patamares, who are men that make j^reat 
journeys by land .” — Le Barros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Correa, 
Lendas, e. g. III. i. 108, 149, &c. 

1598. “ . . . There are others that are 
called Patamarei, which serue onlie for 
Messengers or Posts, to carie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travaile by sea.” — Linsekoten, 
78. 

* Molesworth's Mahr. Diet, gives both potemarf 
and photemari for “ a sort of swift-sailing vessel, a 
pattymar," with the etym. “ tidings-bringen 
PeUta is tidings, but the second part of the word 
so derived is not clear. 
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1606. The eiffht and twentieth, a Pat* 
tamar told that uie Governor was a friend 
to us only in shew, wishing the PartvgtUU 
in our roome; for we did no good in the 
Country, but brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy . . — JRoger Hatves, in 

Furefuu, i. 605. 

c. 1666. “Tranquebar, qui est eloim^. 
de Saint Thom^ de cinq joum^es d^un 
Courier h pi^, qu’on appelle Fatamar.** — 
Thcvenot, v. 275. 

1673. “After a month’s Stay here a 
Fataxnar (a Foot Post) from Fort George 
made us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon.” — Fryer ^ 36. 

1689. “A Pattaxnar, i.e. a Foot Mes- 
senger, is generally employ’d to carry them 
(letters) to the remotest Bounds of the Em- 
pire.” — Ovington, 251. 

1705. “ Un Patemare qui est un homme 
du Pais ; c’est ce que nous appellons un 
expr^s . . .” — LuUluiTf 43. 

1768. “Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our Jew merchant from 
Aleppo, by the way of the Dcsei’t . . .” — 
Ivee, 297. 

c. 1760. “Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
not only by sea, . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-messengers overland.” — Grose, i. 119. 

This is the last instance we have met of 
the word in this sense, which is now quite 
unknown to Englishmen. 

b. 

1600. “ . . . Escrevia que hum barco 

pequeno, dos que chamam patamarei, se 
meteria . . .—I/ucena, Vida do P. F. 
Xavier, 185. 

1834. A description of the Fatamara, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye’s 
paper on Indian coasting vessels, in vol. i. 
of the R. As. Soc. Journal. 

1860. “ Among the vessels at anchor lie 

the dowB of the Arabs, the petamarei of 
Malabar, the dhoneys of Coromandel. . .” — 
Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 103. 


Pattello, Patellee, s. A large flat- 
bottomed boat on the Ganges; Hind. 
pafeld, 

1685. “We came to a great Godowne, 
where . . . this Nabobs Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
gimt PatelloB takii^ in their lading for 
Pattana.” — Hedges, Jan. 6. 


1860. “ The Putelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a veiy large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy-looking 
piece of rusticity of probably . . . about ^ 
tons burthen ; but occasionally they may be 
met with double this e\ze.—Col&nDorthy 
Grant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 6. 


Panlist, n. p. T^e Jesuits were 
coi^only so called in India, because 
their houses in that country were for- 
merly always dedicated to St. Paul, 


I the great M^onary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice sinoe 
their modem reestablishment in India. 
They are still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t Use 
them. 

c. 1567. “ . . . e vi sono assai Ohiese dei 
padri^ di San Paulo i quali fanno in quri 
luoghi gran profitto in conuertire quei 
popoli.” — Federki, in Ramus, iii. 390. 

1623. “I then went to the College of 
the Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, 
like that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at 
almost all the other cities of the Portuguese 
in India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paoliiti than by that of Jesuits.”— P. deVa 
Valle, 27th April. 

c. 1650. “ The Jesuits at Ooa are known 
by the name of Paulists ; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Paid. 
Nor do they wear Hats, or Corner-Cai)8, as 
in Europe, but t»nly a certain Bonnet, 
resembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.” — Tavernier, E. T., 77. 

1672. “ There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or Disciples and 

.followers of Ignatius Loyola . . — Bal' 

daeus. Germ., p. 110. 

In another passage this author says they 
were called Paulists, because they were 
first sent to India by Pope Paul 111. But 
this is not the correct reason. 

1673. “ St. Paul’s was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Gon^ from whence th^ 
receive the name PauUstins.”— F? 7 /cr, 150. 

c. 1760. “The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the ai)pellation of 
Paulists, from their head cliurch and con- 
vent of St. Paul’s in Goa.” — Grose, i. 50. 

Paimchway, s. A light kind of 
boat used on tno rivers of Bengal ; like 
a large dinghy (q.v.), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a must and 
four oars. Beng. pansi, and panidl, 

c. 1760. “Ponsways, Guard-boats. 
Grose (Glossary). 

1780. “The Paunchways are nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with this difference, that tn<* gr^t^t 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.” — Hodges, 39-40. 

1790. “Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat floated 
into the harbour of Masulipatam. '—Cal- 
cutta Monthly Review, i. 40. 

1823. “. . . Apanchway, or piwsage-boat 
, . . was a very characteristic and interc^ing 
vessel, large and broad, sWd like a 
snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and me 
middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches . . ."-Hdjer, ed. 1844, i. 21. 

1860. “ . . . You may suppose that I 
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engage neither pinnace nor hv^ra^* but that 
comfort and economy are sufficiently ob- 
tained by hiring a small bhotdiya* — or, what 
is more likely at a hne-weat^er season like 
this, a small native pnnadee, which, with a 
double set of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker Doat.”— f/. Cfrant, Rural 
Life in Bengal^ 10. 

Pawl) B. H. Jtah A small tent 
with two light poles, and steep sloping 
sides; no walls, or ridge-pole. 

1785. “Where is the great quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles.” — Tippoo's 
LetterSf p. 49, 

Pawn* s. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, pdiiy from the Sansk. parnUy 
‘a leal* It is a North -Indian 
term, and is generally used for 
the combination of betel, areca-mit, 
lime, &c., which is politely offered 
(along with otto of roses) to visitors, and 
which intimates the termination of the 
visit. This is more fully termed pawn- 
SOOparie {suparl t is Hind, for aroca). 

1616. “The King giving niee many 
good words, and two pieces of his Pawne 
out of his Dish, to eate of the same he was 
eating. . . Hir T. RoCy in Purchasy i. 576. 

1673. “. . . it is the only Indian enter- 
tainment, commonly called Pawn.” — Frtfei'y 
p. 140. 

1809. “ On our departure pawn and roses 
were presented, but we were sjjared the 
aUaVy which is every way detestable.” — 
Lord Valentiay i. 101. 

Pawnee, S. Hind. pUnly ‘ water,’ 
The word is us(}d extensively in Anglo- 
Indian compound names, such as blla- 
yati pani, ‘soda-water,’ brandy- 
pawnee, Khush^o pani (for European 
scents), &c., &c. An old friend, &en. 
J. T. lloileau, E.E. (Bengal), contri- 
butes from memory the following 
Hindi ode to Wjiter, on the Pindaric 
theme apKrrovfxivvbcop, or the Thaletic 
one dpx^ 36 tS>v irdvrav vdap ! 

P&nl kOa, pani tal ; 

Panl ata, pani dal ; 

P&nl b^h, pan! ramna ; 

P&nl Ganga, pSni Jamna ; 

P&nl hahsta, pani rota ; 

P&nl iagta, pani sota; 

P&nl b&p, pani ma ; 

Bara nam p&nl ka ! ” 

^ See Budgerow and Boliah. 

t “ These leaves are not vsed to bee eaten alone, 
but because of their bitternesse they are eaten with 
a certaine' kind of fruit, which the Malabars and 
PortvgaUs call Arecca, the OusuratesBiid Dccampi* 
Svpar{j8, . "—In rurchm, ii. 1781. 


Thus rudely done into English : 

“Thou, Water, stor’st our Wells and 
Tanks, 

Thou fillest Gunga’s, Jiunna’s banks ; 

Thou, Water, sendest daily food. 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 

Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou, Water, 
weepest ; 

Thou, Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sleepest ; * • 

— Father, Mother, in Thee blent, — 

Hail, O glorious Element ! ” 

Pawnee, Kalla. Hind. KSlapaniy 
Le. ‘Black Water’; the name of 
dread by which natives of the interior 
of India designate the Sea, with es- 
pecial reference to a voyage across it, 
and to transpoi^tation to penal settle- 
ments beyond it. 

1823. “ An agent of mine, who was for 

some days with C‘heettoo ” (a famous Pin- 
dar! leader), “told me he raved continually 
about Kala Panee, and that one of hfs 
followers assured him, when the Pindarry 
chief slept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
those dreaded words aloud.” — Sir J, MaU 
cohriy Centred India (2d ed.), i. 446. 

1833. “ Eala Pany, dark water, in allu- 
sion to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Natives to express transportation. Those 
in the interior i>icture the place to be an 
island of a very dreadful description, and 
full of malevolent beings, and covered with 
snakes and other vile and dangerous non- 
descript animals.” — Mackintoshy Acc. of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, 44. 

Payen-ffhaut, n.p. The coiintr>" on 
the coast below the Ghauts or passes 
leading up to the table-land of the 
Deccan. It was applied usually on 
tho west coast, but the expression 
Carnatic Payen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low coun- 
tiy of Madras on the east side of the 
Peninsula. From Hind, and Mahr. 
ghdty combined with Pers. pdlriy 
‘ below.’ 

1629-30. “ But (’Azam Khiin) found that 
the enemy having placed their elephants 
and baggage in the fort of Dh;Crur, had the 
design of descending the Payin-ghat.” — 
AbdiCl Hamid Laheyriy in Ellvoty vii. 17. 

1784. “ Peace and friendship .... be- 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
Tipix) Sultan Bahauder, and their friends 
and allies, particularly including therein the 
Rajahs of Tan j ore and Travencqre, who are 
friends and allies to the English and the 
Carnatic Payen QihAuV'— Treaty of Man- 
gedorcy in Munro^s Narr.y 252. 

1785. “You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the Payen-ghaut . . . • 
being skilled in the mortar practice, you 
propose converting him to the faith • • • * 
It 18 known (or understood).” — Letters qf 
TippoOy p. 12. 
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PeOTll, Pikol, s. Malay and Javan- 
ese pihul., *' a man’s load.* It is 
applied as the Malay name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 Mia (see Catty), 
called by the Chinese themselves 
shih^ and=il33Jlb. uvoird. 

1554. “And in China anything is sold 
and bought^ by cates and pioos and taeh^ 
provisions as well as all other things.” — A. 
NuneSy 42. 

1613. “ Bantam Pepper vngarbled . . . 

was worth here at our comming tenne Tayes 
the Peccnll which is one hundred cattees, 
making one hundred thirtie pound English 
subtill.” — Sarisy in Furcfiasy i. 369. 

Pedir, n.p. The name of a port 
and state of the North coast of Suma- 
tra. Barros says that, before the esta- 
blishment of Malacca, Pedir was the 
greatest and most famous of the States 
on that island. It is now a place of 
no consequence. 


1538. “Furthermore I told him what 
courae was usually held for the iishing of 
seed-^arl between Piino Tiquos and Pullo 
Qnc7iimy which in time ]>.‘ist were carried 
by the Batacs to Pnzetn and Pedir, and ex- 
changed with the Turks of the Straight of 
Mecquay and the Ships of Judna (see Judea) 
for such Merchandise as they brought fimii 
Grami Cairo.''— Pinto (in Coifan)^ 25. 

1553. “ After the foundation of !Mahw:a, 
and especially after onr entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of I*aeem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Achem, which was then 
insignificant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account."— Barros, iii. 
V. 1. 

1615. “ Articles exhibited agrainst John 
Oxwicke. That since his being in Peedere 
‘ he did not entreate ' any thmg for Priaman 
and Tecoe, but only an answer to King 
James’ letter ” — Saiiisbun/y i. 411. 

„ ‘ ‘ Pedeare. "—Ib. , p. 415. 

Peeada. See under Peon. 


1498. It is named as Pater in the Boteiro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. See p. 113. 

1510. “ We took a junk and went to- 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pider . . . 
In this country there gi'ows a great quantity 
of pep])er, and of long pepper which is 
called MoUuja . . : . in this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 shii)s, all 
of which go to Cathai .” — Varthcmay 233. 

1511. “ And having anchored before the 
said Pedir, the Captain General (Albuquer- 
que) sent for me, and told me that I should 
go ashore to learn the disposition of the 
people .... and so I went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending me into 
a country of enemies, — jjeople too whose 
vessels and goods we had seized, w'hose 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed ; - 
into a country where even among them- 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly he acted as caring little what became 
of me! .... The answer given me was 
this : that I should tell the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and great in trade . • . . 
that its port was always free for eveiy man 
to come and go in security .... that they 
were men and not women y and that they 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours ; and that if 
the General desired the King’s friendship 
let him give back what he had seized, and 
then his people might come ashore to buy 
and sell,” — Letter of Giov. da EmpoUy in 
Archiv. Star. Ital.y 54. 

1516. “ The Moors live in the seaports, 

and the Gentiles in the interior (of Su- 
matra). The principal kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir, Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not .so strong 
or so fine as that of Malabar. Much silk 
is also grown there, but not so good as the 
silk of China.” — Barbosay 196. 


Peenus, s. i.e. Hind. Pinas. A cor- 
ruption of Eng. pinnaccy a nanio which 
is apjdiod to a class of budgorow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on tlio rivers 
of Bengal, for Euroj)» an use. Iloobuc'k 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
jHiinee::. 

1784. “For sale ... a very handsome 
Pinnace Budgerow.”— In Scton-Karry i. 45. 

Peepul, s. Hind. Sansk. /op- 
paJa, Ficus rcliijiosay L. ; one of the 
great fig-trees of India, which often 
occupies a ])romineiit place in a village, 
j or near a tomido. 

I TheP7po/ has a strong roseniblanco, 
i in wood and foliage, to some common 
I species of p()])lar, especially the aspen, 
and its loaves with their long footstalks 
' quaver like those of that tree.* It is 
possible tlior^fore that the name is 
identical with that of the po])lar. No- 
thing would bo more natural than that 
the Aryan immigrants, on first seeing 
this Indian tree, shouhl give it the 
name of the poplar wliich they had 
known in more northern latitudes 
(j)opul^uSy pajtpely &c.). Indeed, in 
Ivumaon, atnio sp. of i)oplar {Pojntlus 
ciliata) is called by the ])Of)i)lo (jar- 

f lpal (qu. (fhaVy or ‘house ’-i)ecpul.''). 

)r. 8tcwart also says of this Populua: 
“ This tree gi-ows to a largo size, occa- 
sionally reaching 10 feet in gii-th, and 

' ThiH tremT)linK i.s j^opularly attributed to 
siiirits acitutiuK oucli b'uf. And hence probably 
the name of MJevil’s tree’ Kiv*''' ‘b accorxllng to 
Rheede, by Chrintians in Malabar . Mah 
i. 48 . 
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from its leaves resembling those of the 
pipal . . . is frequently call^ by that 
name by plainsmen.” {Punjab PlanUy 
p. 204). A young peepul was shown 
to one of the present writers in a gar- 
den at Palermo as populo delle Indie. 
And the recognized name of the peepul 
in French books appears to be peujjlier 
d'Inde, Col. Tod notices the resem- 
blance {Rajasthan, i. 80), and it appears 
thatYahlcaUeditFtcttspopMZf/o^a.* In 
Balfour’s Indian Oyclopsedia itis called 
by the same name in translation, * the i 
poplar-leaved Pig-tree.* We adduce 1 
these facts the more copiously perhaps 
because the suggestion of the identity of 
the namesj9tpptt to and popnlus was some- 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
learned scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a quotation below. 

c. 1660. ** His soul quivered like a pipal 
leaf.” — Ranulyana of Tulsi Das, by Orovse 
(1878), il 26. 

1806. **Au Bortir du village un pipal 
41bve sa t6te majestueuse . . . Sa nom- 
breuse posterity I’entoure au loin sur la 
plaine, telle (ju’une arm«5e de g^ans (|ui 
entrelacent fratemelleinent leurs bras in- 
formes.” — Haafncr, i. 149. 

This writer seems to mean a banyan. 
The peepul does not drop roots in that 
fashion. 

^ 1817. “ In the second ordeal, an excava- 
tion in the ground .... is filled with a 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned ; his innocence, if he escapes un- 
hurt.” — Mill (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826. “ A little while after this he arose, 

and went to a Feepnl-tree, a short way 
off, where he apjjeared busy about some- 
thing, I could not well make out what.” — 
Pomdurany Hari, 27. 

^ 1836. ** It is not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made war, and peace 
has been settled, to remain in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the Feepm 
tree. Let not Younger Brother therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country.” 
— Letter from Court of China to CoaH of 
Am, See Mmiofi to Ava, p. 266. 

1854. ** Je ne puis passer sous silence 

deux beaux arbres . . . ce sont le penpUer 
delude h larges feuilles, arbre repute sacre 
. . .” — Pallegoix, Siam, i. 140. 

1861. 

“ . . . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 

Shall shield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 

* See BlaoL.Gtograph. Magazine, iL 60. 


And Caryota droop her tearlike store 

Of beads; whilst over all slim Casna^ 
line 

Points upwards, with her branchlets ever 
green, 

To that remaining Rest where Night and 
Tears are o’er.” 

Barraskpore Park, lUh Nov,, 1861, 

Peer, S. Plr, a Mabommedan 
Saint or Beatua. But the word is used 
eUiptically for the tombs of such per- 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity; and it may be 
remarked that Wali (or Wely as it is 
often written), Imdmzddu, Shaikh, and 
Marabout (see under Adjutant), are 
often used in the same dliptical way 
in Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbanr 
respectively. We may add that Nall 
(Prophet) IS used in the same fashion. 

1665. ‘ ‘ On the other side was the Garden 
and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
great conveniency and delight spend their 
lives there under the shadow of the mira- 
culous Sanctity of this Fire, which they are 
not wanting to celebrate : But as 1 am al- 
ways very unhappy on such occasions, he did 
no Miracle that day upon any of the sick.” 
—Bernier, 133. 

1673. “Hard by this is a Peer, or 
Burying place (►f one of the Prophets, being 
a goodly monument.”-— jP»*yer, 240. 

The following are examples of the 
parallel use of the other words named: 

WaU: 

1841. “The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end.”— Roliaww, Bihliccd Researches, iii. 173. 

,, “In many of the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will observe small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the so-called Wells, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.” — Baedeken'^s Egypt, 
Eng. ed., Pt. I., 1^. 

Imamcada : 

1864. “We rode on for three farsalAs, 
or fourteen miles, more to another Imam- 
ladah, called Kafsh-giri . . .” — Easttoick, 
Three Years' Residetice in Persia, ii. 46. 

1883. “The few villages have 

numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-trees and stunted mul- 
berries,- and the inevitable Imamzadehs.” 
— Col. Beresfoi'd Lovett's Itinerary NoUs of 
Route Sarvetis in Northern Persia in 1881 
and 1882, Proc. R. G. S. (N.S.) v. 73. 

Shaikh: 

1817. “Near the ford (on Jordan), h^ 
a mile to the south, is a tomb called 
* Sheikh Daoud,’ standing on an impareait 
round hill resembling a barrow .” — My and 
Mangles, 304. 

Kabi: 

1856. “Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusidem, none perhaps gains so 
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much from an actual visit to Palestine as 
the lofty peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west comer of the table-land. . . At 
present it bears the name of Kebi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition — ^now perpetuated by a mosque and 
tomb— that here lies buried the prophet 
Samuel.” — Stanley's Palestine. 165. 

So also Kabi-FantM at Nineveh. And 
see Kebi-ifoasa in De Saulcy, ii. 73. 

Pegu, n. p. The name which we 
give to the Kii^om which formerly 
existed in the Delta of the Irawadi, 
to the city which was its capital, and 
to the British province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name is Bago. 
This name belongs to the Talaing 
language, and is popularly alleged to 
mean ‘ conquered by stratagem,* to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The form 
PegUj as in many other cases of our 
geographical nomenclature, appears to 
come tnrough the Malays, who call it 
Paigu. The first European mention 
that we know is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco^nia ; but Fra Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Paigu. Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his transla- 
tor into English, Pegu^ as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. §tefano(1499). The Eoteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has PegHo, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kafir by his 
Mahommodan informants (see under 
€affer). Varthema (1510) has PegOy 
and Giov. daEmpoli (1514) Pectl ; Bar- 
bosa (1516) again Paygu; but FegU 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Barros, and so passed to us. 

1498. “Peguo is a land of Christians, 
and the King is a Christian ; and they are 
all white like us. This King can assemble 
20,000 fighting men, i.c. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants ; 
here is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on the main land he has many rubies and 
much gold, so that for 10 cruz^os you csm 
buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lac {(acra) and 
benzoin. . . — Boteiro, 112. 

1505. “ Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships ; one from 
Pe^ with a rich cargo of lac {lacre)^ benzoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood I and they embarked on 
the ships with their pecmle, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of 


rice, for the value of which the owners of the 
ships bound themselves.”— Cormi, i. 611. 

1514. “Then there is Peotl, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
are the true mines of 
hnont (?)* and perfect rubies, and these in 
great plenty; they are fine men, tall and 
well limbed and stout; as of a race of 
giants. . . .*^—EnipuIi, 80. 

1541. See Bagou in F. M. Pinto under 
Peking. 

1542. **.... and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Pegnu to the said Port of Malaqua, 
from the Island of Qamatra and from within 
the Straits. . . ."—TUoIo of the Fortress 
and City of Malaqua^ in Totnbo, p. 105 in 
Subsidios. 

15^. “Conclude che non b in terra 
He di possSLza maggiore del He di Pegb, per 
cibche ha sotto di se venti Re di corona. — 
Ces. Federiciy in Ramus, y iii. 394. 

1572. 

“ Olha o reino Arractlo, olha o assento 

De Peg^, tme jit monstros p<3Voaram, 

Monstros filhos do feo ajuntamento 

D’huma mulher e hum cito, que sos se 
acharam.” CamoeSy x. 122. 

By Burton ; 

“Arracan -realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
Wood, ...” 

1.597. “. . . 1 recommend you to bo very 
watchful not to allow thcTurks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Fegfi iif>r 
yet from that of Achin {do Dacheiu ) ; and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachem since he shows so gi'eat a 
desire for our friendship, and is treating in 
that sense .” — Despatch from the King to Co<ty 
6th Feb. In Archico Port. OrieHi.,Fascic. iii. 

Pegu Ponies. These are in Madras 
sometimes termed ellipticallyPegUS, as 
Arab horses are universally termed 
Arabs. The ponies were much valued, 
and before the annexation of Pegu 
commonly imported into India; les>; 
commonly since, for the local demand 
absorbs them. 

1880. “ For sale .... also Bubble and 
Squeak, bay fegnM.''— Madras Mail, Febi 
19th. 

Peking, n. p. This name means 
‘North-Court,’ and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of Chinghiz and Kublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 

* di \mom t perfitti rvhini\** iterha^M should 
be *‘di bvoni e perfetti." 
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Khanbaligli {Camhaluc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Tangtsze which has 
Been since known as Nan-King or 
‘ South-Court.’ But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe-King accordingly. Its jircparation 
for reoccux>ation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbury, in 
which we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 

1520. “ Thonit* Pires, (juitting this pass, 
arrived at the IVovince of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, where 
the King dwelt, and sjicnt in coming thither 
always travelling north, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the emi)ire of this gentile Prince. He 
sent word to Thonn^ Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatch his affair. This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 
part, because it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . i?f/rros. III. vi. 1. 

1541. “This City of Pequin. . . is so 
prodigious, and the things tlierein so re- 
markable, as I do almost rejient me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it t<i be, either as the 
City <if Roitic^ or Goniftantinoplc^ or VenUr^ 
or Parhf or Lon^fon., or Seville or Lisbon, 
... Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Cairo in 
Egyptf Taurii in Persia^ Amadaba (Ama- 
dabad) in CamiKiya^ Bismga{r) in Narsin- 
gaOi Coura ((touih)) in Bcmjalaj Ava in 
Chaieiif Timplan in Calaminh/im, Martaban 
(Martavao) and Bagon in Pegu, Giiimpel 
and Tinian in Siammoiiy Odia in the King- 
dom of Somauy Paiisava)i and Dcma in the 
Island of Java, Pangor in the Country of 
the Lequiens (no I^equio) Umngca (Uzil^b) 
in the^rrtwdCaMrA-iw, Lanmma (La 5 ame) in 
Tartary ^ and Mcaco (Mioco) in Jappun . . . 
for I dare well affirm that all those same 
are not to be comjiared to the least jiart of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. . .” — Pinto 
(in Cogan)^ p. 136 (orig. cap. evii.). 

1614. “Richard Cocks writing from 
Ferando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there ; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad flat wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
thdr goods . . . the deceased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing w^ons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paquin.” 
— In Sainsburify i. 343. 

“from the destined walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samar chand by Oxus, Temer’s 
throne. 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings. ...” 

Paradise Lost, xi. 


Pelican, S. This word, in its proper 
application to ^<QPelicanu8 OYbocroiatus, 
L., is in no respect peculiar to Anglo- 
India, though we may here observe 
that the bird is called in Hindi by the 
poetical name gcujan-hher, i.e., ‘ Sheep 
of the Sky,’ which we have heard 
natives witn their strong propensity to 
metathesis convert into the equally 
appropriate Qanga-hheri or ‘ Sheep of 
the Ganges.’ The name may be illus- 
trated by the old term ‘ Cape-sheep ’ 
applied to the albatross.* Pelican 
is habitually misapplied by the British 
soldier in India to the bird usually 
called Adjutant (q*v.) Wo may re- 
member how Prof. Max Muller, in his 
Lectures on Language, tells us that the 
Tahitians show respect to their sove- 
reign by ceasing to employ in common 
lan^age those words which form part 
or the whole of his name, and invent 
new terms to supply their place. ‘ ‘ The 
object was clearly to guard against the 
name of the sovereign being ever used, 
oven by accident, in ordinary conversa- 
tion. ”t Now, by an analogous process, 
it is possible that some martinet, hold- 
ing the office of adjutant, at an early 
date in the Anglo-Indian histor 5 % may 
have resented the ludicrously appro- 
priate employment of the usual name 
of the bird, and so may have introduced 
the entirely inappropriate name of 
pelican in its place. 

It is in the recollection of one of the 
present writers that a worthy northern 
matron, who with her husband had 
risen from the ranks in the — th Light 
Dragoons, on being challenged for 
speaking of “ the pelicans in the 
barrack-yard,” maintained her cor- 
rectness, conceding only that “some 
ca’d them paylicans, some ca’d them 
audjutants.’^ 


1829. “This officer . . . on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) .... dis- 
covered a large beef-bone recently dropped 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous api^arance. This sergeant was a 
shrewd fellow, and he immediately said, — 
*Oh Sir, the pelicans have dropped it.’ 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormous bones ; and frequently when 


* “ . . . gi-cat diversion is found ... in llring 
balls at birds, particularly the albitross, a large 
siiecies of the swan, commonly seen witliin two or 
three hundred miles round the Cape of Good How, 
and which the French call MonUoui (Moutons) du 
Cap."~-Mun('o’s Narrative, 13. The confusion of 
genera here equals tliat mentioned in our article 
above. 

t 2nd series, 1864, p. 35 
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fighting for them they drop them, so that 
tms m^ht very probably have been the 
case. The moment the dinner-trumpet 
sounds, whole flocks of these birds pe in 
attendees at the barrack-doors, waiting for 
bones, or anything that the solcliera may be 
pleased to tnrow to them.” — Metn. of John 
Shipp, ii. 25. 

Penang, n.p. This is the proper 
name of tlie Island adjoining the To- 
ninsula of Malacca {PiJo Pinang), 
which on its cession to the English 
(1786) was named ‘ Prince of Wales’s 
Island.’ But this official style has 
again given way to the old name. 
Pinang in Malay signifies an areca-nut 
or aroca-trcc, and, according to Craw- 
furd, the name was given on account of 
the island’s resemblance in form to the 
fruit of the tree {viilgo, the “ hotel - 
nut”). 

1592. “Now the winter (q. v. ) coming vpon 
vs with much contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
Pulo Pimwu (where by the way is to be 
noted that PaJo in the Malaian tongue sig- 
nifieth an Hand) . . . where we came to 
an anker in a very good harborough be- 
tweene three Hands. . . This place is in C 
degrees and a halfe to the Northward, and 
some fine leagues from the maine betweeiie 
Malacca and Pegu.” — Barker, in Haklug,, 

* ii. 589-590. 

Penang Lawyer, s. The popular 
name of a handsome and hard (but 8om(*- 
times brittle) walking-stick, exported 
from Penang and Singapore. It is the 
stem of a miniature palm {Licuala acuti- 
fida, Griffith). The sticks aroprepaixid 
by scraping the young stem with glass, 
so as to remove the epidennis and no 
more. The sticks are then straight- 
ened by fire, and i)olishod {Balfour), 

The name is popularly thought to 
have originated in a jocular supposi- 
tion that lawsuits in Penang were de- 
cided by the lar haculhia. But there 
can be little doubt that it is a corrup- 
tion of some native term, and pinang 
liyar, ‘ wild aroca,’ may almost cer- 
tainly be assumed to be the real name. 

18^. (But the book — an excellent one — 
is without date — more shame to the Re- 
ligious Tract Society which publishes it). 
“ Next morning, "taking my ‘ Penang 
lawyer’ ♦ to defend myself from dogs . . .’ 
— Gilinour, Among the Mongols, 14. 

Penguin, s. Popular name of several 
species of birds belonging to the 

* A Penang lawyer is a llea^y Wtalking-stick, 
supposed to be 80 called from its usefulness in 
jwjttling disputes in Penang.”— .Yo/c to the above. 


f enera Aptenodytes and Sphenisnis. We 
not been able to ascei’tain the 
etymology of this name. It may bo 
from the Port, pingiie, fat. 8oo Littre. 
He quotes Clusius as picturing it, who 
says they were called a /n'ngucdine. It 
is surely not that given by Sir Tlioinas 
Herbert in jiroof of the ‘truth of the 
I legend of Madoc’s settloiueiit in 
I America; and. which is iudeod implied 
I 60 years before by the iiaiTator of 
Drake’s yoyage ; though probably bor- 
rowed by Herlxirt direct from Stdden. 

1578. “ In these Islands we found greate 

relief and jdenty «)f good victuals, for in- 
finite were the number of fowle which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, aud Magilanus 
teanned them geese. . . .’'- Drake's Voyage, 
by F, Fletcher, Hak. Soc., p. 72. 

1593. “ Tlie pengwin described.”— /Ar/r- 

kins, V. to S. Sea, ]». Ill, Hak. Soc. 

BXK). “The Pengwines bee as higgo as 
onr greatest (’ajxms we have in Enghimi, 
they have no winges nor cannot fl ye . . . . 
they bee exceeding fatte, but tlieir fl(*sh is 
verie ranke. . . ."—Middlettm, f. B. 4. 

1609. “Nous trouvailles l)eauc«)up de 
Clues de Mcr, ct Oyscanx <iu’on a]>j>elle, 
PengU3ms, dont I’Kscueil eii astait quad 
convert.” — Boatman, p. 4. 

c. IGIO. . le reste est tout cou- 

veit . d'vne riuantite (rCb'Hoaux nom- 
inez pinguy, qui font la lours oeufs et leurs 
petits, et il y en a nne (luautito si prodi- 
gieusc qu’on ne s<^-auroit mettre . . . le jii- 1 
en (|uel(iue endroit (pie ce suit sans toucher.” 
— Pyrard de Laeal, i. 73, 

1612. “About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to Damd ap Owen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Floridii); 
and by probability these names ()f Capo de 
Briton in Norurnheg, and Pengwin in part 
of the Northern America, for a ivhite rock, 
and a white-headed bird, according to the 
British, were relicks of this discovery.” — 
Srlden, Notes on Drayton’s Polyolhion, in 
Works (ed. 1726), iii., col. 1802. 

1616. “The Island called Pen-guin Is- 
land, probably so named by some Welsh- 
man, in whose Language Pen-guin signifies 
a white head ; and there are many great 
lazy fowls niion, and alxsit, tliis Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very wliite 
heads, called Penguins.”— T’m’//, ed. ]fJ6.5, 
p. 334. 

1638. “. . . . that this people (of the 

Mexican traditi(tns) were Welsh nitln^r than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
voyage writ by many Bardhs and (Temm- 
logists confining it ... . made more ortho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to 
birds, rivers, rocks, beasts, &c., ^ . . . Pen- 

* gwyn, refer’d by them to a liird tliat has 
a white head. . . -Hn'hcrt, Some Yeares 
Travels, &c., p. 3<i0. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the 
head is iirecisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be black ! But M. 
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Houlin, (quoted by Littr^, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to some short-wmged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to be 
. depended on, supports this view. 

1674. 

“So Horses they affirm to be 
Mere Engines made by Geometry , 

And were invented first from Engine, 

As Induin Britons were from Penguins.’’ 

Hudihras, Pt. L, Canto u. 57. 

Peon, s. This is a Portuguese word 
pevU) (Span, peon) ; from pe, ‘ foot,* 
and meaning ‘ a footman ’ (also a pawn 
at chess), and is not therefore a cor- 
ruption, as has been alleged, of Hind. 
piyada, meaning the same ; though 
the words arc, of course ultimately 
akin in i*oot. It was originally used 
in the sense of ‘ a foot- sol (Her* ; thence 
as * orderly ’or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
perhaps is still, in the same sense in the 
city of Bombay. The transition of 
meaning comes out plainly in the quo- 
tation from Ives. In the sense of 
‘ orderly ’ peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprassy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon is 
also used there. The word is likewise 
employed very generally for men em- 
ployed on police service (see Burk- 
nnaauze). 

The word had probably become un- 
usual in Portugal by 1600; for Manoel 
Correa, an early commentator on the 
Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks it necessarj^ to 
explain pides by ‘ gente de pe.’ 

1503. “The ^amorym ordered the sol- 
dier (piao) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his having seen it.”— CojTfa, Lendas,!. i. 421. 

1510. “So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Kumi), n)ade him captain 
within the city ((xoa), and outside of it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou- 
sand soldiers (piles) from the Balagate. ...” 
-75., II. i. 51. 

1663. “ The pawn (pifto) they call Piada, 
which is as much as to say a man who travels 
on foot.”— 6?arcta, f. 37. 

1576. 

. “ O Rey de Badajoe era alto Mouro 
Con quatro mil cavallos furiosos, 
Innumeros pides, darmas e de ouro, 
Guamecidos, guerreiros, e lustrosos.” 

By Burton : Camdes, iii. 66. 

“ The King of Badajos was a Moslem bold, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 


furious knights, 

and countless reoni, armed and dight 



1609. “The first of February the Capl- 
taine departed with fif tie Feoxu. . . .” — W, 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 421. 

c. 1610. “ Les Pions marchent aprhs le 
prisonnier, li4 avec des cordes qu’ils tien- 
nent . — Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11. 

c. 1630. “The first of December, with 
some Pe-unes (or black Foot-boyes, who can 
pratle some English) we rode (from Swally) 
to Surat .” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 35. 

1666. “. . . . siete cientos y treinta y 

tres mil peones .” — Faria y Sousa, i. 195. 

1673. “The Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons.”— 29. 

„ “. . . . Peons or servants to wait 

on us.” — 75. 26. 

1687. “ Ordered that ten peons be sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . . . and enquire 
all the way for goods driven ashore.” — In 
Wheeler, i. 179. 

1689. “ At this Moors Town, th^ got a 
Penn to be their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Penns are some 
of the Gentous or Bashbouts, who in all 
places along the Coast, especially in Sea- 
port Towns, make it their business to hire 
themselves to wait upon Strangers.” — 
Dampier, i. 508. 

„ “ A Peon of mine, named Genial, 

walking abroad in the Grass after the 
Rains, was unfortunately bit on a sudden 
by one of them ” (a snake). — Ovington, 260. 

1705. “. . . . pions qui sont ce que nous . 
appellons ici des Gardes. . . .” — Luillicr, 
218. 

1745. “DIjh le lendemain je fis assem- 
bler dans la Forteresse oh je demeurois en 
quality d’Aumonier, le Chef des Pions, chez 
qui s’4taient fait les deux manages.” — 
Norbert, Mim., iii. 129. 

1746. “ As the Nabob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by De la Bourdon- 
nais, had caused the English to sus^ct his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Cuddalore. . . .” — 
Orme, i. 81. 

c. 1760. “ Peon. One who waits about 
the house to run on messages ; and he com- 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash a hrue, and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and is your body- 
guard.”— 7w8, 50. 

1763. “ Europeans distinguished these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peons.”- Oj’wie i. 80, ed. 1803. 

1772. Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pnne ; but this is evidentiy pho- 
netic. 

c. 1785. “. . . Peons, a name for the 
infantry of the Deckan .” — CarraxcwWs L. 
of Clive, iv. 5i^. 

1780-90. “I sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put under 
charge of the common peon. These people 
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were often absent 18 months. On one occa< 
sion mv servant Manoo . . . after a twelve- 
montb’^8 absence returned .... in appear- 
ance most miserable; he unfolded his gir- 
dle, and produced a scrap of paper of small 
dimensions, which proved tooe a banker’s 
bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, — his 
own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I loft India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 
to my agents as faithful an account of the 
produce os he would have done to myself. 

. . . .’’—Hon. R. Liiidsai/f in Lives of 
Lindsaifs^ iii. 77. 

1842. . he was put under arrest 

for striking, and throwing int(^ the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but wh»» was obeying the orders 

he received from ( ’aptain . Tlie Major 

General has heard it said that the sui>re- 
macy of the British over the native must 
be maintained in India, and he entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by iustice.”— Ordevs^ ds',, 
of Sir Ch. Napier^ p. 72. 

1873. “Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, apeon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually 
a pleader before an English Judge in a 
populous city .” — Saturday Review, May 31, 
p. 728. 

Pepper, s. The original of this 
word, Sansk. pippah', means not the 
ordinary' popjior of commerco ( ‘ black 
pepper’) but long pepper, and the Saiis- 
fent name is still so ai^pliod in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pepper plants, 
which have sometimes been classed 
in a different genus [(Ihavica) froiri the 
black pepper, was at one time much 
cultivated. There is still indeed a con- 
siderable export of long pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mentioned by Pliny, as well as white and 
black pepper ; the three varieties still 
known in trade, though, with the kind 
of eiTor that has persisted on such sub- 
jects till quite recently, he misappre- 
hends their relation. The proportion 
of their ancient prices will be found, 
in a (quotation below. 

The name must have been trans- 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, Ihe staple of export, at an 
early date, as will be seen from the 
quotations. Pippalimula, the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmacopoeia, is pro- 
bably the Trempffos plCa of the ancients 
(iiWfe, p. 86). 

We may say here that Black pepper 
is the fruit of a perennial climbmg 
shrub, Piper nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
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and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is pivparod from the 
black by removing tlio dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungoncy. It cmnos 
chiefly vid Singapore from the Dutch 
settlement of llhio, but a small quan- 
tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 
cherry in Malabar. 

Long pepper is derived from two 
shrubby plants, Piper offic inarum, 
C.D.G., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Fijur longum, L., indigenous in 
Malabar, Ceylon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Phili])pines. Long i)oj)por is 
tho fruit- spike gathered and dried 
when not (juite rip(\ * All these kinds 
of pepper wore (as has been said) 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A.T>. “ Tho conics or grainos . . . 

lie ill ccrtaiiie little hiiskcM or cods ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape and open of themselves, they iiiiike 
that spice which is called Long pepper; 
but if as the.y do rijuui, they meavo and 
chawne by little and litthi. the.y shew within 
the white pepper : which afterwards boeinii, 
jiarched in the Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith riveled 
also . . . Long pepper is soonoHophiNticated, 
with tho sen vie or mustard seed of Alex- 
andria : and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Koman deniers. 'I'ho white costeth sevf‘u 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold after 
foiire deniers by the p(»un(l.” — Pliny, tr. by 
Phil. HoUaml, Jlk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80-lK). ‘ ‘ And there cmne to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
(quantity of pepper and malabathrnm . . . 
The Pepper is brought (to market) liep.*, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near these marts, that which is called Kot- 
tonarike." — Peri plus, § 56. 

C. A.T>. 100. “The Pepper-Tree {nerrepi 
StvBpov) is ndated to grow m India ; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling pods ; and this long 
pepper has within it (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to he the jierfect 
(black) pepper. At tht‘. i>roper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bcarintr the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are like uin.’pe grapes, which consti- 
tute the white pepper, serve the best for 
eye-remedies, and lor antidotes, and for 
theriacal potencies.’' — I)iof!Corides,Mat. Med, 

ii. 188. 

c. 545. “ This is the Pepper-tree ” (there is 
a drawing). “ Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like tho slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very gr^n, like the 
green of Comas, Book xi. 


*■ Hanhury and Fluckiger, Pharmacographki. 

M M 
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c. 870. ** The mariners say every bunch 
of pepper has over it a leaf that shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases the 
Jeaf turns aside ; if rain recommences the 
leaf again covers the fruit. ” — Jfm KhurdMba^ 
inJoum. As., Ser. vi., tom. v., 284. 

1166. The trees which hear this fruit 
are planted in the fields which surround 
the towns, and every one knows his planta- 
tion.^ The trees are small, and the pepper 
is originally white, but when they collect it 
they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it ; it is then exposed to the heat of 
tne sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it Incomes of a black colour.” 
— Rabbi Benjamin^ in Wriyht, p. 114. 

c. 1380. “ L’albore che fa il pepe h fatto 

come I’elora che nasce su per gli muri. 
Questo i^pe sale su ])er gli arbori che Tuo- 
mini niantano a niodo de I’elera, e sale sopra 
tutti li arlxjri pih alti. Questo pepe fa rami 
amododell’uve; . . . e mature si lovendemiano 
a modo de Ihive e poi pongono il pepe al sole 
a seccare come uve passe, e nulla ^tra cosa 
si fa del pepe.” — Odoric, in Cathay ^ Ai)p. 
xlvii. 

Perg^imn&ll, s. Hind, pargana, a 
subdivision of a ^ District * or ZiUa 
(q. V.). 

c. 1500. “ The divisions into siibas and 
parganas, which are maintained to the 
jiresent day in the province of Tatta, were 
made by these people ” (the Samma Dy- 
nasty). — TdHkh4-Tdhiri, in Elliot^ i. 273. 

1535. “ Item, from the 3 praguanai, 
viz., Anzor, Cairena, Panchenaa 133, 2i^ 
fedeait/’ — S. Botelho, Tombo, 139. 

1812. “ A certain number of villages 

with a society thus organised, formed a per- 
gunnah.” — Fifth Report^ 16. 

Pergunnahs, The Twenty-four, 

n.p. The official name of the District 
immediately adjoining and inclosing, 
though not administratively including, 
Calcutta. The name is one of a cha- 
racter very ancient in India and the 
East. It was the original ‘ Zemin- 
dary of Calcutta ’ granted to the Eng- 
lish Company by a ‘Subadar’s Per- 
wana ’ in 1 757-58. This grant was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Great Mogul 
as an unconditional and rent-free jag- 
iire (q.v.). 

The quotation from Sir Richard 
Phillips’s Million of Facts, illustrates 
the development of “ facts” out of the 
moral consciousness. The book con- 
tains many of equal value. An ap- 
proximate parallel to this statement 
would be that London is divided into 
;Seven Dials. 

1765. “The lands of the twenty-four 
Purgunnahs, ceded to the Company by 
the treaty of 1757, which subsequently be- 
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came Colonel Clivers jagghier, were rated on 
the King’s books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees.” 
— HolweU, Hist, Events, 2nd ed., p. 217. 

1812. “ The number of convicts con- 

fined at the six stations of this division 
(independent of ZiUah Twenty-four per- 
gunnahs) is about 4,000. ^ Of them pro- 
bably nine-tenths are dacoits.” — Fifth Re- 
port, 559. 

c. 1831. “ Bengal is divided in 24 Per- 
gunnahs, each with its judge and magis- 
trate, registrar, &c.” — Sir R. Phillips, 
Million of Facts, stereot. ed. 1843, 927. 

Peri, B. This Persian word for a 
class of imaginarj’^ sprites, rendered 
familiar in the verses of Moore and 
Southey, has no blood-relationship 
with the English Fairy, notwithstand-. 
ing the exact compliance with Giimm’s 
Law in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from par , . 
‘a feather, or wing;’ therefore ‘the 
winged one ; ’ whilst the genealogy of 
fairy is apparently Ital. fata, French 
fee, whence f eerie (“fay-dom”) and 
thence fairy, 

1800. 

“From cluster’d henna, and from orange 
• groves. 

That with such perfumes fill the breeze 
As Peris to their Sister bear, 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives.” Thalaba, vi. 24. 

1817. 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 

Her soul is sad— her wings are weary.” 

Moore, Paradise and the Peri. 

Persaim, n.p. This is an old form 
of the name of jBassein (q*v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (e.g.) in Milhurn, ii. 281. 

1759. “ The Country for 20 miles round 

Persaim is represented as capable of pro- 
ducing Rice, sufficient to supply the Coasi 
of Choromandel from Pondiche^'y to Ma 
saJipatam,^^ — Letter in Dalr^iple, i. 110 
Also in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 1754. 

1795. “Having ordered presents of t 
trivial nature to be presented, in return fo 
those brought from Neg^ais, he referred thi 
deputy ... to the Binnan Governor o 
Persaim for a ratification and final adjust 
ment of the treaty.” — Synm, p. 40. 

But this author also uses Bassien [e.g. 32' 
and “ Persaim or Bassien ” (39), which alte] 
natives are also in the chart by £nsig 
Wood. 

Persimmon, s. This American nan 
is applied to a fruit comiiion in Chir 
and Japan, which in a dried state 
imported largely fi’om China into Tibe 
The tree is the Diospyros kaki, L. fil., 
species of the same genus which pr< 
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duces ebony. Tho word is properly 
the name of an American fruit and 
tree of the same genus (D. virginiana)^ 
also called date-plum, and, according 
to the Dictionary" of Worcester, belonged 
to the Indian language of Virginia. 

1878. “ The finest fruit of Japan is the 
Kaki or persimmon Kaki)^ a lai^e 

f olden fruit on a beautiful tree.” — Miss 
lird’s Japan, i. 234. 

Pernmbaucuin, n.p. A town 14 m. 
N.W. of Conjevoram, in tho district 
of Madras. 

The name is perhaps perum paJd'am, 

* big village.’ 

Pescaria, n.p. The Coast of Tin- 
nevelly was so called by the IMrtu- 
guese, from the great pearl ^fishery' 
there. 

1600. “There arc in the Seas of the 
East three princiiml mines where they fish 
Ijearls . . . The third is between the Isle 
of Ceilon and Cape Comory, and on this 
account the Coast which nms from tho said 
Cape to the shoals of Kamanaiicor and 
Manfir is called, in part, Pescaria . . . ” — 
Lucena, 80. 

1G15. “lam nonnihil de orA Piscaria 
dicamus quae iam inde a proniontorio Com- 
moriiio in Orientem ad usque breiiia llan*- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod hand procul 
inde celeberrimus,maxiiuuH, et copiosissimus 
toto Oriente Margaritarum piscatus insti- 
'tuitur . . Jan-M-, Thes., i. 445. | 

1710. “The Coast of the Pescaria of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camorim to the Isle of Manai*, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.” — Soim, (h'ient. Con- 
qaist., i. 122. 

Peslutwnr, n.p. Peshawar. This 
name of what is now the frontier city 
and garrison of India towards Kabul, 
is sometimes alleged to have been 
given by Akbar. But in substance the 
name is of great antiquity, and all 
that can be alleged as to Akbar is that 
he is said to have modified the old 
name, and that since his time the pre- 
sent form has been in use. A notice 
of tho change is quoted below from 
Gen. Cunningham ; we cannot give the 
authority on which the statement 
rests. Peshawar could hardly be called 
a frontier town in the time of Akbar, 
stan^ng as it did according to tho 
administrative division of th e At n , about 
the middle of the Suba of Kabul, which 
included Kashmir and all west of it. 
Wo do not find that the modem 1 
form occurs in the text of the Ain j 


^ published by Prof. Blochmann. 
In the translation of tho Tabakat-i- 
Akbari of Nizamu-d-din Ahinad (died 
1594-5), in Elliot, wo find tho name 
transliterated variously as Peshawar (v. 
448), Parshdiuar (293), Parshor (423), 
Pershor (424). Wo cannot doubt that 
tho Chinese form Folansha in V\ih-hian 
already expresses the nanio Parashu^ 
war, or Par alia war. 

c. “ Prom (Tandhilra, going woiith 4 
days* journey, we arrive at tlie ccuiutry <»f 
Fo-Iau-aha. In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country. by BeaJ, p. 34. 

c. 630. “The Kingdom of Kien-to-'.i> 
(G6ndh6ra) extends about 1000 li from K. to 
W. and 800 li fnnn S. to N. On the Kiwt 
it adjoins the river Sin (Indus). The capital 
of this countiy is called Pu-ln-sha-pu-lo 
(PurashapOra) . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, mined and abandoned ; 
full of wild plants, and i)resenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . .” — Hwen Tmntj, 
P^l. Bond., ii. 104-105. 

c. 1(X)1. “On Jiis (Mahmud’s) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside tlie 

S There he received intelligence of tho 
resolve of Jaipdl, tlio enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer (q)ix>8ition.” 
-AV-Utbi, in Elliot, ii. 25. 

c. 1020. “ The aggi’egate ot these waters 
forms a large river op])OBite the city of 
Parshawar.”— in Elliot, i. 4;, 
See also (53. 

1059. “The Amir ordered a letter tr» Ixi 
despatched to the minister, telling him ‘ I 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
pass the winter in Waihind, and Marminilri^ 
and Barshfir . . — Balhaki, in Elliot, ii. 
150. 

c. 1220. “Farih&btlr. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation is Barth&wllr. A large tract 
between Ghazna and Lahr)r, fanious in the 
history of the Musulman conriuest.” — Ya- 
kut, in Barbicr dc Meymii'd, Diet, de la 
Perse, 418. 

1519. “We held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to ])lunder tlie country of 
the Aferldl Afgha»is, as had been projxjsed 
by Sultan Bayezld, to fit uj) tlie fort of 
Pershawer for the reception of tiieir effects 
and corn, and b leave a garrison in it.”- - 
Baber, 276. 

c. 155.5. ‘ ‘ We came to tho city of Pursha- 

war, and having tlius fortunately passed 
the Kotal we reached the town of Joshilya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the size 
of a small elephant.”— ’Alt, in J. As., 
Ser. i., t<im. ix. 201. 

c. 1590. “Turniln Bagram, wliich they 
call Parshawar ; the spring here is a source 
of delight. There is in this ]>Iace a great 
place of worshij) which they call Gorkliatri, 
i to which i>eople, esi>ecially dogis, resort 
I from great distances.”- -Ain (orig.), i. 692. 

mm2 
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1738. ** Tb6 heat of Pathonr seemed to 
me more intense, than that of any country 
1 have visited in the upper parts of India. 
Other places may be warm ; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen ; but 
at Peahonr, the atmosphere in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost inflammable.” — O, 
Forster f ed. 1808, ii. 57. 

1868. “ Its nresent name we owe to Ak- 

bar, whose fondness for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parashawara, of 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peihiwar, or the ‘frontier town.* Abul 
Fazl gives both names.”*— 

Arch, Jteportiif ii. 87. 

Peihcubz, 8. A form of dagger, the 
blade of which has a straight thick back, 
whilst the odgo curves inwardly from 
a broad base to a very sharp point. 
Pers. piUh-kahZf ‘fore-grip.* The 
handle is usually made of ehirmdhly 
‘ the white bone (tooth ?) of a largo ce- 
tacean;’ probably morse-tooth, which 
is ropoatodlv mentioned in the early 
English trade with Persia as an article 
much in demand {e,g, see Sainabury^ 
ii. pp. 05, 169, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, etc.). 

Peshoush, s. Vqvb, peah-haah. Wil- 
son inteiyrets this as literally ‘first- 
fruits.* It is used for an oftering or 
tribute, but with many specific and 
technical senses which will bo found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture ; a quit-rent, a 
payment exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted; sometimes a present 
to a great man, or (loosely) for the ordi- 
nary government demand on land. 

1673. “Sometimes sending Pifhcashes 
of considerable value .” — Fryer y 166. 

1675. “ Being informed that Mr. Mohun 
had sent a Piscash of Persian Wine, Cases 
of Stronge Water, &c. to ye (xreat Govemour 
of this Countrey, that is 2d. or Zd. pson in 
ye kingdome, I went to his house to 8i)eake 
abt. it, when he kept me to dine with him.” 
—PuckU^a Diai'yy MS. in India Office. 

1689. “ But the Piihouihei or Presents 
expected by the Nahoba and Oinraha retarded 
our Inlargement for some time notwith- 
standing.”— 415. 

1761. “ I have obtained a promise from 
his Majesty of his royal confirmation of all 
your possessions and priviledges, provided 
you pay him a proper piihouih . . . 
Major Canmc to the Grovemor and Council, 
in Van Sittart, i. 119. 

1811. “By the fixed or reguJoted sum 


*• Oladwiii 4^ in his translation ; hut see 
above. 


... the Sultan . . . means the Paiih- 
omh, or tribute, which he was bound by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Poonah; but which he does not think 
proper to . . . designate by any term 
denotive of inferiority, whicn the word 
Paiahcuah certainly is.” — Kirkpatrick, Note 
on Tippoo’s Letters, p. 9. 


Pesh-khana and Pesh-khidmat, ss. 

Pors. ‘Fore-service.* The tents and 
accompanying retinue sent on over- 
night, during a march, to the new 
camping ground, to receive the master 
on his arrival. A great personage 
among the natives, or among our- 
selves, has a complete double establish- 
ment, one portion of which goes thus 
every night in advance. 


1665. “ When the King is in the field, 
he hath usually two Cami)s ... to the end 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before hy a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at the 
place design’d to encamp at : And ’tis there- 
fore that they are called Peiche-kanei, as 
if you should say. Houses going before ...” 
— Bcrniery 115. 


Peshwa, s. from Pers. ‘ a leader, a 
^de.* The chief minister of the 
Mahratta power, who afterwards, sup- 
planting his master, the descendant of 
Slvaji, became practically the princo 
of an independent state and chief of 
the Mahrattas. The Peshwa’s power 
expired with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, Baji Eao, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with a jdgir under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitar, nearCawnpoor, till 
January, 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and allow- 
ances, was the infamous NSna Sahib. 

Mr. C. P. Brown gives a feminine 
peahmln: “ The princess Ganga Bal was 
Peahwln of Purandhar.” (MS. notes.) 

1673. “ He answered, it is well, and 

referred our Business to Moro Pundit his 
Feshua, or Chancellour, to examine our 
Articles, and give an Account what they 
Fryer, 79. 

1803. “ But how is it with the PeihwahT 
He has no minister ; no person has in- 
fluence over him, and he is only guided by 
his own caprices .” — Wellington Deap, (ed. 
1837) ii. 177. 

In the following passage {quando^ 
q;uidem dormitana) 9ie Great Duke had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 

1841. “ If you should draw more troops 
from the Estaolishment of Fort St. Geoige, 
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you will have to place under anuB the 
eubsidiarv force of the Nizam, the Peish- 
wah, and ^e force in Mysore, and the dis- 
tricts ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801.** — 
Letter from the D. of Wellm|^n, in Ind, 
Adm, of Lord EUmhorough. 1874. (Dec. 
29th.) 

The Duke was oblivious when he spoke of 
the Peshwa^s Subsidiary Force in 1841. 

Petersilly, s. This is the name by 
which * parsley ’ is generally called in 
N. Indi& We have heard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absum cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for ‘ parsley,* 
viz., petersilie, from the Lat. petro- 
fielillTlin, of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
persiL In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given as fatrasilim. 

Pettah, s. Tamil, pBttai, The ox- 
tramiiral suburb of a fortress, or the 
town attached and adjacent to a for- 
tress. The pettah is itself often sepa- 
rately fortified ; the fortress is then its 
oitadel. The Mahratti peth is used in 
like manner. The word constantly 
occurs in the histories of war in 
Southern India. 

1630. **’Azam Elh^n, having ascended 
the Pass of Anjan-dddh, encamped 3 kos 
from Dh^rdr. He then directed Multafit 
Kh^ ... to make an attack upon . . . 
Dhardr and its-petta, where once a week 
people from all parts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling.** 
— Ahdul Hamid j in Elliot ^ vii. 20. 

1763. “The pagoda served as a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 
overy town contiguous to a fortress.” — 
Ome, i. 147, ed. 1803. 

1791. “ . . . The petta or town (at Ban- 
galore) of great extent to the north of the 
fort, was surrounded by an indifferent ram- 
p^ and excellent ditch, with an interme- 
diate berm . . . planted with impenetrable 
and weU-grown tnoins. . . Neither the fort 
nor the petta had drawbridges.” — Wilks, 
Hist. Sketches, iii. 123. 

1803. “The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram- 
part.” — Wellinyton, ii. 193, ed. 1837. 

1809. “ I passed through a country little 
•cultivated ... to Kingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently well filled with inhabitants.*’ — 
La. Valtntia, i. 412. 

1839. “The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was ‘ a horrid place — quite native !’ 


and advised me never to go into it ; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious— really quUe jmKiw.”— L etters fnm 
Madras, 289. 

Pial, 8. A raised platform on which 
people sit, usually under the vemnda, 
or on either side of the door of the 
house. It is a purely S. Indian word, 
and partially corresponds to the N. 
Indian chahiitra (see chabootrah). 
Wilson conjectures the word to be 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese poyo and poyaZ (Span. ?>oyo), 

‘ a seat or bench.’ Tms is a^in, ac- 
cording to Diez (i, 326) from the Latin 
p^ium, a projecting base, a balcony, 
tauteau explains poyal as ‘ steps for 
mounting on horseback* {Scotkd, ‘a 
louping-on stone *). The quotation 
from Mr. Govcr describes the S. Indian 
thing in full. 

1553. “ . . . paying him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on a "poyaV'—Castauheda, 
vi. 3. 

1578. “In the public square at Goa, as 
it was running furiously along, an infirm 
man came in its way, an^ could not escape ; 
but the elephant took him up in its trunk, 
and without doing him any hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.” — Acosta, Tractado, 432. 

1002. “ The natives of this region who 
are called laos, are men so arrogant that 
they tliink no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in passing along the 
street becomes aware that any one of 
another nation is on a poyal, or any place 
above him, if the i>er8on does not imme- 
diately come down, . . . until he is gone by, 
he will kill him.” — Coato, IV. iii. 1. 

1873, “Built against the front wall of 
every Hindu house in Southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad.* 
It extends along the whole frontage, excej^t 
where the house-door stands . . . The posts 
of the veranda or pandal are fixed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of jdatform : for the base- 
ment of the house is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-place 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a couch for the night . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the beggar i»lies his trade, and 
the Yogi sounds his conch ; there also the 
members of the household clean their teeth, 
amusing themselves the while with belches 
and otner frightful noises . . . J'l^Pyal 
Schools in Madras, by E, 0. (Jover, in Ind, 
Antiq. ii. 52. 

Pice, s. Hind, paisa, a small copper 
coin, which under the Anglo-Indian 
system of cuiTency is \ of an anna, 

I ^ of a rupee, or somewhat less than | 
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of a farthing. Pice is used slangishly 
for money in general. 

By Act XXni. of 1870 (cl. 8) the 
following copper coins are current : — 
1. Double Pice or Half-anna. 2. Pice 
or i anna. 3. Half-jnce or J annah. 
4. Pie or anna. No. 2 is tho only 
one in ver>" common use. 

As with most other coins, weights, 
and measures, there used to be pucica 
picey and cutcha jpice (see cutcha and 
pucka). The distinction was some- 
times between tho regularly minted 
copper of the Government and certain 
amorphous pieces of copper which did 
duty for small change {e.g. in tho N.W. 
Provinces within memory), or between 
single and double l*ico, i,e. } anna- 
pieces and I anna-pieces. 

c. 151K). *‘Thei)awi ... is the fortieth 
part of the nipoe. At first thin coin was 
called Paisah.’*— Aiw, 31. 

1015. “ Pice, which is a Copper Co 3 rne ; 

twelve Draninies make one rice. The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yeeld thirtie 
three Pice and a halfe.” — W, Pegtouy in 
PurchaSy i, 530. 

1616. “Brasse money, which they call 
Pices, whereof three or thereabouts coun- 
tervail a Peny.” — Ten'ijy in Purchany ii. 

1471. 

1648. “ . . . de Peysen zijn kooper gelt 
. . .” — Van Twisty 62. 

1653, Pe^a est vne monnoye du Mogol 
de la valeur de 0 deniers. ” — Dc la BonUage-lc- 
Oouzy ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1673. “Pice, a sort of Copjwr Money 
current among the Poorer sort of People . . . 
the Company’s Accounts are kejit in Book- 
rate Pice.vi/.. 32 to the Mam. [i.e. Hamoodie, 
2 jV.], and 80 Pice to the Rupee.” — Fryei\ 

1089. “Lower than these (pice), bitter- 
Almonds here (at Surat) |)a88 for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.” — 
Ovingtoiiy 219. 

1726. “1 Ana makes IJ stuyvers or 2 
pays.” — Vdlcntijny v. 179. 

1768. “ Shall I risk my cavalij, which 

cost 1000 rui)ee8 each hor>je, against your 
cannon balls that cost two pioel — No. — I 
will march your trwps until their legs be- 
come the size of their bodies. ” — Hydir AH, 
Letter to Col. Wood, in Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iii. 287. 

c. 1816. “ ‘Here,’ said he, ‘is four 

puoker-pioe for Maiy to spend in the 
bazar out I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit ...” —Mrs. 
Sherwood* s Stories, 16, ed. 1863. Also see Pie. 

Pioota, s. An additional allowance 
or p^r centage, added as a handicap to 
the weijght of goods, which varied with 
every description, — and which the 


editor of the Subsidtoe suppoees to 
have led to the varieties of bahar 
(q.v.). Thus at Ormuz the baharwas of 
20 farazolas (see Frazala), to which 
was added, aspicota, for cloves and mace 
3maimds (of Ormus), or about addi- 
tional; for cinnamon ^ additional ; for 
benzoin I additional, etc. See the Pesos, 
&c. of A. Nunes (1554) passim. We 
have not been able to trace the origin 
of this term, nor any modem use. 

Picottah, 8. This is tho term ap- 
plied in S. India to that ancient ma- 
chine for raising water, which consists 
of a long lever or yard, pivotted on an 
upright post, weighted on the short 
arm and bearing a line and bucket on 
the long arm. It is the dherikli of Upper 
India, the shOdnf of the Nile, and the 
old English sweep, awape, or sivay-pole. 
The machine is we believe still used in 
the Ten*a Incognita of market-gardens 
S.E. of London. Tho name is Portu- 
guese picota, a maiino term now ap- 
plied to the handle of a ship’s pump 
and post in which it works — a ‘pump- 
brake.’ The picota at sea was also 
used as a pillorj^ whence tho employ- 
ment of the word as quoted from 
Con*ea. 

Tho word is given in the Glossary 
attached to tho “Eifth Report” (1812), 
but with no indication of its source. 
Eiyer (1673, pub. 1698), describes tho 
thing without giving it a. name. In 
tho following the word is used in tho 
marine sense : 

1524. “ He (V. da Gama) ordered no- 
tice to be mven that no seaman should 
wear a cloak, except on Sunday . . . and 
if he did, that it should be taken from him 
by the constables (Ihe serra tomada polos 
meirinhos), and the man put in the picota 
in disgrace, for one day. He found great 
fault with men of military service wearing 
cloaks, for in that guise they did not look 
like soldiers.” — Coirea, Lendks, ii. 2, 822. 

c. 1780. “ Partout les pakoties, on puite 
k bascule, ^toient enmouvement pour foumir 
Teau n^cessaire aux plantes, et partout on 
entendoit les jardiniersi^gayer leurstravaux 
imr des chansons.” — Haafner, ii. 217. 

1782. “ Pour cet efifet (arroser les teiros) 
on emploie une machine appellee Picoto. 
C’est une bascule dress^e sur le. bord d’un 
puits ou d’un reservoir d’eaux pluviales, 
pour en tirer I’eau, et la conduire ensuite 
oh l:*on veut.” — Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 188. 

1807. “ In one place I saw people em- 
ployed in watering a rice-field with me 
Yatam, or Paoota, as it is called by the 
English. ’’—BMcAanari, J<mmey through My* 
sore, &c., i, 15. 
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Pie, 8. Hind. pdX the smallest 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being of an anna, of a 
rupee, =about J a farthing. 

This is now the authorised meaning 
of pie. But pd'l was originally, it 
would seem, the fourth part of an 
anna, and in fact identical withptce, 
q.v. It is the Mahratti pd7, * a 
quarter,’ from Skt. pad in that sense. 

Piece-goods- This, which is now 
the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was ori- 
ginally applied in trade to tho Indian 
cottons exported to J5ngland, a trade 
which appears to have been deliber- 
ately killed by tho hoavj^ duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has ro('ontly i^rocured the abolition 
of tho small iini)ort duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* 

Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
])iece-goods will be found in Milbum 


It is an easy assinnption that this export 
trade from India was kille<l by tlie develojnneut 
of machinery in England. We can hardly doubt 
tliat this cause w<»uhl have killed it in time. But 
it was not left to any such lingering and natural 
<leath. Much time would be required to trace Jie 
whole of this epiHt)de of “ niicieiit histoiy." But 
it is certain that this Indian trade was not killed 
by natural causes; it was Idlled hy prohibitory 
duties. 

Thes(! duties were so high in 1783 that they were 
declared to oi>enit{; as a i)remium on sinuggiing, 
and they were reduced to 18 jier cent, ad vahoem. 

In the year 179t>-y7 the value of jiiece-goods from 
India im])ortcd into England was £2, 770, (>82, or 
one-third of tlio whole, value of the imimrts from 
India, which was £8,252,300. And in the sixteen 
.xears between 170:i--4 and 1809-10 (in <d naive) the 
imports of Indian piece-goods amounted in value 
to £20,171,125. 

In 17i>0 the tluties were raised. I need not give 
details, but will come <lown to 1814, just before 
the close of the war, when they were, 1 believe, at 
a maximum. The duties then, on “ plain white 
calicoes,” were 

£ s. d. 

Warehouse duty . .4 0 0 per cent. 

War enhancement . . 10 0 ,, 

Customs duty . . 50 0 0 „ 

War enhancement . . 12 10 0 ,, 

Total . . . 67 10 

. 171 XV w ^ value. 

There Avas an Excise duty upon British manu- 
factured and jwinted goods of ;qd. per square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreigii (Indian) 
calico and muslin printed in Great Britain, and 
the whole of lioth duty and excise upon such 
goods was recoverable as drawback upon re-expor- 
tation. But on the expoilation of Indian white 
goods there was no drawback recoverable ; and 
stuffs printed in India were at this time, so far as 
we can discern, not admitted through the English 
(Ui8t4m-hou8e at all until 1826, when they were 
admitted on a duty of 3id. per square yard. 

(See in the StattUes, 43 Geo. III. capp. 68, 69, 70 ; 
54 Geo. 111 . cap. 36 ; 6 Geo. IV. cap. 3 ; also Mac- 
pherson’sAnnalao/Commercef iv. 426). 


(i. 44, 45, 46, and il 90, 221), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in our 
power to explain their peculiarities, 
except in very few cases, found under 
their proper heading. 

lCGt5. “I have sometimes stood amazed 
at the vast quantity of ( lotton-Cloth of al 
sorts, fine and others, tinged and white, 
which the Hollanders alone draw from 
thence and transi)ort into many places, 
esi^ecially into Japan and Europe ; not to 
mention what the English, Poidingal and 
Indian merchants carry aAvay from those 
parts. ”- 7 i?crmCT*, E.T., 141. 

1785. (Res'*, of Court of Directors of the 
E. I. C., 8th October) “. . . that the Cap- 
tains and Officers of all shii)s that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice hereof , shall be allowed to bring 
8060 pieces of piece-goods and no more . . . 
that 5000 pieces and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched or 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 12000 may consist of any of tho 
following sorts, viz., AUibaUm, Alrochs (?), 
Cossaes, iJoreas^ Jaindannus, Mulmnls, 
Nainsooks, Neckcloths, Tavjcelm, and Tw- 
rindams, and that 3000 pieces, and no more, 
may consist of colourect piece-goods. . . 
&c., &c.— In i;)€ton-Karr, i. 83. 


Piece-goods cr.j)orkd from Bombay 
and tSurat. 


1. Annabatcliies. 

2. Bombay Stuffs. 

3. Byrampauts. 

4. Bejutapauts. 

5. BraAvls. 

0. Beteellas. 

7. Chalias. 

8. Chelloes. 

9. Chintz, of sorts. 

10. Dhooties. 

11. Guinea Stnffii. 

12. Long-cloths. 


13. Lemmannees. 

II. Loonghee, Ma- 
grub. 

15. Musters. 

10. Nunsarees. 

17. Neganepauts. 

18. Niccannees. 

19. Salemporei. 

20. Salooi)auts. 

21 . Stuffs, brown. 

22. Tapseils (see p. 8). 


Piece-goods exported from Madras and the 
Coast, besides 0, 9, 13, 19, in the preced- 
ing List. 


1. Alleja. 

2. Auniioketchies. 

3. Callawapores. 

4. Cattaketchies. 

.5. Chavonis. 

G. Doreas. 

7. Ginghams. 

8. (Jutleloor (dimi- 

ties). 

9. Izarees. 

10. Moneporc cloths 


11. Moorees. 

12. ( Iringal (cloths). 

13. Percaulas. 

14. Pun j urns. 

15. Putton Ketchies. 
10. Bomals. 

17. Sassergates. 

18. Sastracundees. 

19. Taniatannes (?). 

20. Ventepollams. 


Piece-goods ; the kinds imported into Great 
Britain from Bengal, besides 1 (? Atcha- 
Itannies), 0, 8 (? Chilla.es), 9, 10, in the 
Bimibatt List, ami 1 (? Allachas), 7, 16, 
in the Madras List. 


1. Adatis. 

2. Alliballies. 

3. Allib mnies. 

4. Arrahs. 

5. Aubrahs. 


0. Baftas. 

7. Bandannai. 

8. Blue cloth. 

9. Caliooei. 

10. CallipattiCfu 
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11. OaabATi* ^ LoongheettHerba 

12. Gambrics. 45. Mamoodeatties. 

13. CatT^. 46. Mammoodies. 

14. CarridarrieB. 47. Muggadooties. 

15. Charconnaes. 48. MulmulK. 

16. ChinechuraM. 49. MuHhrues. 

16a. Chittabullies. 50. Naibabies. 

17. Chowtars. 51. NaiiiBoolcH. 

IS. Cbunderbannies. 52. Nillaes. 

19. Ohundraconaes. 53. Palamporet. 

20. ChucklaeB. 54. PenioHCocB. 

21. Clouts. 55. Percaulahs. 

22. Coopees. 56. Photaes. 

28. Corahs. 57. Polecat handker* 

24. Cossaes. chiefs. 

25. Cushtaes. .58. Putcahs. 

26. Cuttanneei. 59. Kaings. 

27. Dialers. 00. Sannoes. 

28. Dimities. 01. Seerbands. 

29. Doreas. 02. Seerbettics. 

80. DoBootieB. 03. Seershauds. 

31. Dungarees. 04. Seersuckers. 

32. Dysucksoys. 05. Shal bafts. 

83. Elatches. (JO. Sickteraoys. 

84. Emmerties. 07. Soosies. 

86. Gurrahs. 08. Subnoms, or Sub- 

3(i. Habassies. loms. 

37. Herlwi 'J’affatica. 09. Succatoons. 

38. Hunihums. 70. Taffaties of sorts. 

39. Jamdannies. 71. Tainsooks. 

40. Jamwars. 72. Tanjeebs. 

41. Kiiicha cloth, 73. Tartoreos. 

42. Kissorsoys. 74. Tej>oys (?). 

43. Laccowncs. 75. I'erindarns. 

Pigdaun, r. A Hpittoon; II. pile- 
daru Plk is properly the expectorated 
juice of chewed betel. 

1673. “ The Kooius are spread with 

Caipets as in India^ and they have Pigdans^ 
or Spitting Pots of the Earth of this Place, 
whi^ is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Sinttle in.”— Prycr, 223. 

Pigeon English. The vile jargon 
which forms the iiiodiuin of communi- 
cation at the Chinese ports between 
Englishmen who do not speak Chinese, 
and those Chinese with wdiom they are 
in the habit of communicating. The 
word “ business” appears, in this kind 
of talk, to ho corrupted into “ pigeon ” 
and hence the name of the jargon 
is supi>osod to bo taken. 

1880. “ . . . the English traders of the 
early days . . . instead of inducing the Chi- 
nese to make use of correct words rather than 
the misshapen syllables they had adopted, 
encouraged them, by ^jprobatioii and ex- 
ample, to establish Kgeon English— a 
grotesque gibberish which would be laugh- 
able if it were not almost melancholy.” — 
Capt. W, GUI, River of Golden Sand, i. 156. 

1883. “The ‘Pidjun EngUsh’ is re- 
volting, and the most dignified persons 
demean themselves by epealung it . . . How 
the whole English-spe^ing community, 
without distinction of rank, has come to 
communicate with the Chinese in this baby 


talk is extraordinary.”— .Sifd, Golden Cker^ 
$ones€, 37. 

See also Butler Sngliih. 

P^-8ticking. This k Anglo-Indian 
hog-nunting, or wbat woidd be called, 
among a people delighting more in 
lofty expression, ‘ the Chase of the 
Wild Boar.* 

When, very many years since, one of 
the present writers, destined for the 
Bengal Presidency, first made ac- 
quaintance with an Indian mess-table, 
it was that of a Bombay regiment at 
Aden — in fact of that gallant corps 
which is now known as the 103rd Foot, 
or Boyal Bombay Fusiliers. Hospit- 
able as they were, the oiiportunity of 
enlightening an aspirant Bengalee on 
the shortcomings of his Presidency 
could not bo foregone. The chief 
counts of indictment were three : Ist. 
The inferiority of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery system ; 2nd. That the 
Bengalees were guilty of the base 
effeminacy of drinking beer out of 
champagne glasses ; 3rd. That in pig- 
sticking they threw the sj)oar at the 
boar. 

The two last charges were evidently 
ancient traditions, maintaining their 
ground as facts down to 1840 there- 
fore; and showed how little com- 
munication practically existed between 
the Presidencies as late as that year. 
Both the allegations had long ceased 
to bo true, hut i)robably the second 
had been true in the last centi^% as the 
third certainly had been. This may be 
seen by the quotation from E. Lind- 
say, and by the text and illustrations 
of Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports 
(1807). There is , or perhaps we should 
say more diffidently there was, still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
in piy-sticlx'iug, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal spear is about Gj feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that it 
can be grasped almost quite at the 
end and earned with the point down, 
inclining only slight^ to the front; 
the boar’s charge is received on the 
right flank, when the point, raised to 
45° or 50° of inclination, if rightly 
guided, pierces him in the shomder. 
The Bombay spear is a longer weapon, 
and is earned under the armpit like a 
dragoon’s lance. Judging from El- 
phinstone’s statement below we should 
suppose that the Bombay as well as 
the Bengal practice originally was to 
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throw the spear, but that both iade- 
pendently discarded this, the Qui-his 
adopting the short overhand speeu*, the 
Ducks me long lance. 

1773. The Hon. R. Lindsay does speak of 
the “ Wild-boar chase ; ” but ne wrote after 
35 years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms : 

“Our weapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, three feet in length, and well 
pois^ ; the boar being found and un- 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
exceed across the x)lain, is XJursued on horse- 
l^k, and the first rider who approaches him 

throws the javelin ” — Lives of tlui 

Lindsays^ iii. 161. 

1807. “ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest imshing on 
to his left side ; into which the sijear 
should be thrown, so as to lodge behind 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from the backbone. ’ — WiUimtison^ Oriental 
Field SportSf i). 0. {Left must mean hog’s 
right.) 

This author says that the bamboo shafts 
were 8 or 9 feet long, but that very shm't 
ones had formerly been in use ; thus con- 
firming Lindsay. 

1816. “ We hog-hunt till two, then tiff, 

and hawk or course till dusk .... we do 
not throw our siiears in the old w-ay, but 
])oke with si)ears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.” — Elphin- 
stoncj in Life^ i. 311. 

1848. “ Swankey of the Body-Guard 

himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
llobbin, Ute-d-Ute with Amelia, and de- 
scribing the sjjort of pigsticking to her 
with great humour and eloquence. —Fa 
Fair, ii. 288. 

1866. “I maybe a young pig-sticker, 
but I am too old a sfjortsman to make such 
a mistake as that.” — Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 387. 

1873. “ Pigsticking may be very good 
fun .... ” — A True Bcforuier, ch. i. 

1876. “You would ijerhaps like tiger- 
hunting or pig-sticking ; I saw some of that 
for a season or two in the East. Everything 
here is poor stuff after that.” — Daniel De 
Banda, ii. ch. xi. 

1878.^ “ In the meantime there was a 
* pig-sticking ’ meet in the neighbouring dis- 
trict.” — Life in the Mofusdl, i. 140. 

Fig-tail, 8. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, by transfer from the queue of 
our grandfathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the 17th 
century, and was “long resisted by 


the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which bug 
survived to the present day.” ((7t*fea, 
Glossary of Reference, 32.) 

Previously the Chinese wore their 
unshaven black hair gathered in a not, 
or knotted in a chignon. De Rhodes 
^ome, 1615, p. 5), says of the peoxde of 
Tongking, that “ like the Chinese they 
have the custom of gathering the hair 
in fine nets under the hat.” 

1879. “One sees a single Sikh driving 
four lor five Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.” — Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 283. 

Pillau, Pilow, Pilaf, &c. , s. Pers. 

palCio or 'pilCiv. A dish, in origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipos_ are given by 
Herklots ; and in the Aln-i-Akharl (60;, 
wo have one for klrna paldo {kJina=^ 

‘ hash,' ) "with several others to which 
the name is not given. The name is . 
almost as familiar in England as 
curry, but not the thmg. \ 

It was an odd circumstance, some ^ 
30 years ago, that the two surgeons of r 
a dragoon regiment in India were 
called Currie and Pilleau. 

101 (). “ SoiiKitimes they boil pieces of 

flesh or hens, or other fowl, cut in jneces in 
their rice, wliich dish they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food.”— Tcn’y, in 
Purchas, ii. 1471. 

c. 1630. “ The feast begins ; it was 

comiMumded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried meats.”— T. Herbert, ed. 
1638, IX 138. 

1673. “ The most admired Dainty where- 
with they stuff themselves is Fallow, 
wheret)f they will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt, it being so well 
I)rei)ared for the Stomach.’’— 399. 
See also i). 93. At p. 404 he gives a 
recii^e. 

1682. “ They cate their pilaw and other 

RiKKme-mcate withoute H]K>ories, taking up 
their i)ottage in the hollow of their fingers. ’ 
—Evelyn, Diary, June 19. 

1687. “ They took up their Mess with 

their Fingers, as the Moors do their Fillaw, 
using no Spoons.”— i. 430. 

1689. “ Falau, that is Rice boil’d . ... 
with Spices intermixt, and a boil’d Fowl m 
the middle, is the most common IndUin 
Dish.”— 397. 

1711. “ They cannot go to the Price of 
a Filloe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice ; but the 
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better sort make that their principal Dish.” 
^Lookper, 281. 

1708. **0n a certain .... all 

the Musulman officers belonging to your 
department shall be entertained at the 
charge of the Sircar^ with a public repast, 
to consist of Pnllao of the first sort.”— 
Sdect Letters of Tippoo App. xlii. 

c. 1820. 

And nearer as they came, a genial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
piUne, 

Things which in hungry mortals’ eyes 
find favour .” — Don Juan^ v. 47. 

1848. “ ‘ There’s a pillan, Joseph, just 
as you like it, and Papa has brought nome 
the best turbot in Billingsgate.’ —Vanity 
"Fair, i. 20. 

Pinang, S. This is the Malay word 
for Areca, and it is almost always 
used by the Dutch to indicate that 
article, and after them by some Conti- 
nental writers of other nations. 

The Chinese word for the same pro- 
duct— — is probably, as Bret- 
schneider says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. 8ee Penang. 

1726. ** But Shah Sousa gave him (viz. 
Van der Broek, an envoy to Rajmahal in 
1666) good words, and regaled iiim with 
Pinang (a great favour), and ijromised that 
he should be amply paid for everything.” — 
Vatentijn, v. 165. 

Pindarry, s. Hind. piuMrl, pin- 
4Ara, but of which the more original 
form appears to be Mahr. pendhCirl, a 
member of a body of plunderers called 
in that language dr and pendhard. 

The etymology of the word is very ob- 
scure. Wo may discaixl, as a curious 
coincidence only, the circumstance ob- 
served by Mr. H. T. Prinsop, in the 
work quoted below (i. p. 37, note) 
that “ Pindara seems to have the same 
reference to Pandour that Kuzdk has to 
(JoBsackP Sir John Malcolm obser\’e8 
that tho most popular etjunologj’’ 
among the natives ascribed tho name 
to the dissolute habits of tho class, 
leading them to frequent tho shops 
dealing in an intoxicating drink called 
pinda, (One of the senses of pendhd, 
according to Molesworth’s Mahr. Diet., 
is ‘ a dnnk for cattle and men, pre- 
pared from (see Jowau-* 

roe) ‘ by steeping* it and causing it to 
ferment *), Sir John adds : ‘ Kurroom 
Khan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) ‘ told 
me he nad never heard of any other 
reason for this name; and Major 
Henley had the etymology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pindar- 


ries of whom he inquired* {Ornitr^l 
India, 2nd ed., i. 433.) Wilson again 
considers the most probable derivation 
to bo from*the Mahr. pen^hd, but in 
the sense of a ‘ bundle of rice-straw,* 
and hara, ‘who takes,’ because the 
name was originally applied to horse- 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employed in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of tho otymo- 
logicis very satisfactory.* 

The Pindtirls seem to have grown 
up in the wars of tho later Mahomme- 
dan djTiasties in the Deccan, and in 
tho latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to tho Mahrat- 
tas in their revolt against Aurangzlb ; 
the first mention which we have seen 
of the name occurs at this time. For 
some particulars regarding them we 
refer to tho extract from Prinsep 
below. 

During and after tho Mahmtta wars 
of Lord Wellesley’s time many of the 
PincUirl leaders obtained grants of land 
in Central India from Sindia and 
Holkar, and in the chaos which reigned 
at that time outside the British terri- 
tory their raids in all directions, 
attended by tho most savage atrocities, 
became more and more intolerable; 
these outrages extending from Bun- 
delkhand on the N.E., Kadapa on the 
S., and Orissa on the S.E. to Guzerat 
on the W., and at last repeatedly 
violated British territory. In a raid 
made upon tho coast extending from 
Masulipatam northward, the Pindarls 
in ten days plundered 339 villages, 
biuning many, killing and wounmng 
682 persons, torturing 3600, and 
carrying off or destroying property 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that tho 
Govemor-Gonoral, the Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself arm^ with 
permission from home, and in a position 
to strike at them effectually, and with 
the most extensive strategic combina- 
tions ever brought into action in India. 
The Pindaris were completely crushed, 
and those of the native princes who 
supported them compelled to submit, 
whilst the British power for tho first 


* We venture another, as a possible suggwtion 
merely. Both pind-partid in Hindi, and 
'basneh in Mahratti signify ‘ to follow ' ; the latter 
being defined “ to stick closely to ; to follow to 
the death ; used of the adherence of a disagre^blo 
fellow.” Such phrases would aptly apply to th^ 
hangers-on of an anny in the field, looking out for 
prey. 
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time was rendered truly paramount 
throughout India* 

170C-7. “ Zoolfecar Khan, after the 

rains pursued Dhunnah, who fled to the 
Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
him to the bank of the Kistnah. The 
Pinderrehs took Velore, which however 
was soon retaken .... A great caravan, 
coming from Auningabad, wiis tcjtaJly laun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a l)ody 
of Mharattas, at only 12 coss distance from 
the imperial c&mp.—Nai'O'cUwe of a Bon- 
•deela OJfficer, app. to Scott’s Tr. of Firishta’s 
jfiT. of Deccan ^ ii. 122. 

1762. “ Siwaee Madhoo Kao . . . began 
to collect trotips, stores, and heavy artil- 
lery, so that he at length assembled near 
100,000 horse, 60,000 Pindarehs, and 50,000 
matchlock foot .... In reference to the 
Pindarehs, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tribe of robbers entertained by some of 
the princes of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay waste the territories of their enemies, 
and to serve for guides.” — H. of Hydur Naik, 
by Meec Hasaan Ali Khan^ 140. 

1784. ^‘Bindarras, who receive no pay, 
but give a certain monthly sum to the com- 
mander-in-chief for permission to maraud, 
or jilunder, under sanction of his banners.” 
— Indian Vocabulary^ s.v. 

^ 1803. “ Dejiend upon it that no pindar- 
riei or straggling horse will venture to your 
rear, so long as you can keep the enemy in 
check, and your detachment well in ad- 
vance.” — Wellington^ ii. 219. 

1823. “ On asking an intelligent old 

Pindarry, who came to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, the reason of this 
absence of high character, he gave me 
a short and shrewd answer : ‘ Our occu- 
mtion’ (saidhe) ‘was incompatible with the 
nne virtues and qualities you state ; and 
I suppose if any of our i>eople ever had 
them, the first effect of such good feeling 
would be to make him leave our commu- 
nity .’ John Malcolm^ Central India. 
i. 436. 

1825. “The name of Pindara is co- 
eval with the earliest invasion of Hindoo- 
stan by the Mahrattas .... The designa- 
tion was applied to a sort of sorry cavalry 
that accompanied the Peshwa’s armies in 
their expeditions, rendering them much 
the same service as the Cossacks perform 
for the armies of Kussia .... The several 
leaders went over with their bands from 
one chief to another, as best suited their 
private interests, or those of their followers 
.... The rivers generally became ford- 
able by the close of the Dossera (q.v.). The 
horses then were shod, and a leader of tried 
courage and conduct having been chosen as 
iMhhureea^ aU that were inclined set forth on 
a foray orLnihbur^ as it was called in the 
Pindaree nomenclature ; all were mounted, 
though not equally well. Out of a thousand, 
the proportion of good cavalry might be 400 : 
the favourite weai>on was a bamboo spear 
.... but ... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Pixidareee 


should be armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
looteeae (q.v.), indifferently mounted, and 
armed with every variety of weapon, and 
the rest, slaves, attendants, ana camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keeping up >\ith the luhhur in 
the best maimer they could.’*— Prirwen, 
Hist, of Pol. and Mil, Tranmctions. 1813^ 
1823. 

1829. “The person of whom she asked 
this question said ‘ Briinaree ’ . . . but the 
lady understood him rindaree, and the 
name was quite sufficient. She jumped out 
of the palanquin, and ran towards home, 
screaming, ‘ Findarees, Pindarees.’ 
Mem. of John Shipp, ii. 281. 

Pine-apple. Soo Ananas. 

Finjrapole, s. A hoapitol for ani- 
mals, existing perhaps only inGuzerat, 
is so called. Giiz. pinjrupor or pinjra^ 
pol. See lleher, od. 1844, ii. 120, and 
Ovington, 300-301 ; but they do not use 
tho word. 

1808. “Every marriage and mercantile 
transaction amongst them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.” 
— R. Ih'ummond. 

Pintado, S. a. From the Port. A 
‘ jiaintod ’ (oi* ‘ spotted ’ ) cloth , ? . e. cMntz 
(q.v.) Though tho word was ajipliod, wo 
oelieve, to all printed goods, some of 
the finer Indian chintzes were, at least 
in part, finished by hand-painting. 

1579. “ With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much vnlike our vsuall pentadooB.” — 
Drake, Wodd Encompassed, Hak. Soc., p. 
143. 

1602-5. “. . . . about their loynes a fine 
Pintadoe.” — Scot's Discourse of laca, in 
Purchas, i. 164. 

1606, “Heare the Generali deliiiered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divers of the 
choicest Pintadoes, which hoe kindly ac- 
cepted of.” — Middleton's Voyage, E. 3. 

1665. “To Woodcott .... where was 
a roome hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greate and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the In- 
dians.” — Evelyn's Diary, Dec. 30. 

c. 17.59. “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 p. oQnt."—Lctte)' from Pegu, in 
Dalrymple, Or. Rep., i. 120. 

b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Guinea-fowl. This may have been 
given from tho resemblance of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pinta in Portuguese is ‘ a spot * or 
fleck, so that it probably only means 
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* speekled.’ This is the explanation in I 

BftUeau. \ 

Pisaohee) SkLjnSdcM, a she-demon, I 
m. pi$dcha» In S. Tndm some of the 
demons worshipp^by the ancient tribes 
are so called, llie spirits of the dead, 
and particularly of those who have met 
with violent deaths, are especially so 
entitled. They are called in Tamil pey. 
Sir Walter Elliot considers that the 
PiSdchla were (as in the case of Bale- 
ahaaas) a branch of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. In a note he says : ' The 
PiiacM dialect appears to have been 
a distinct Dravidian dialect, still to be 
recognized in the speech of the Par- 
aiya, who cannot pronounce distinctly 
some of the pure Tamil letters.’ 

There is however in the Hindu 
drama a PiSdeha hhaahd, a gibberish or 
corruption of Sanskrit, introduced. 

The temp«5flcAi is also applied to the 
smaller circular storms, commonly by 
Europeans called devils (q.v. in Sup- 
plement). We do not know where 
Archdeacon Haro found the PUadii to 
be a white demon. (See below.) 

^ 1610. “ The fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
ri^e) is the Pitdcha-vivdha^ when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl’s 
parents, takes her home by means of talis- 
mansj incantations, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her. Pissoh, 
m Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above marriage takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name .” — The Ddbiatdn, ii. 72. 

c. 1780. “ ‘ Que deniandez-vous ? ’ leur 

criai-je d’un ton de voix rude. ‘ Pourquoi 
restez-vous Ih h m’attendre ? et d’oh vient 
que ces autres femmes se sont enfuies, 
comme si j’dtois un Fesohaseh (esprit 
malin), on une bete sauvi^e qui voulOt 
vous devorer?”’ -JEfaa//tcr, ii. 287. 

1801. “They believe that such men as 
die accidental deaths become Pysaohi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some by making extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fits and other 
diseases, esi>ecially in women.” — F, Buclui- 
nan's Mysen'e^ iii. 17. 

1819. “ Those demons or peiiaohes are 
the usual attendants of Shiva .” — Erskitte on 
Mephantay in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans. ^ i. 219. 

1827. “Asa little girl was playing round 
me one day with her white frocK over her 
head, I laughingly called her Pisashee, 
the name which the Indians mve to their 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
ci^inff out to every one she met, I am the 
Piiaiuiea, I am the Piiashee. Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 
and called ^aUch or devil instead 7 No : for. 


as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour everytihing.”— V, Bare^ in 
Ghtesaes at Truth, by Two Brothers, Ist 
Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 


Pisang, 8. This is the Malay word 
for plantain or banana (qq>v.) It is 
never used by Englidi pe^le, but is 
the usual word among the Hutch, and 
common also among Germans. 

165L “Les CoUewaniens vendent des 
fruits, comme du Pisang, etc.” — A. Roger,. 
La Porte Ouverte, p. 11. 

c. 1785. “ Nousarriv&mesau ^and villa^ 
de CoUa, oh nous vlmes de beUes all^^ de 
bananiers ou pisang . . ,” — Haafner, ii. 86. 


Pishpash, S. Apparently a factitious 
Anglo-Indian word, applied to a slop 
of nce-soup with small pieces of meat 
in it, much used in the Anglo-Indian 


nursery. 

1834. “ They found the Secretary disen- 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
huge volumes of Financial Reports on one 
side^ and a small silver tray holding a mess 
of pishpash on the other, can be called dis- 
engaged .” — The Baboo, &c., i. 85. 


Pitarrah, s. A coffer or box used in 
travelling by palankin, to carry the 
traveller’s clothes, two such being 
slung to a banghy (q.v.). Hind. 
Xntara or petara. The thing was pro- 
perly a basket made of cane ; but in 
later practice of tin sheet, with a light 
wooden frame. 

1849. “The attention of the staff was 
called to the necessity of putting their pit- 
tarahs and property in the Bungalow, as 
thieves abounded. ‘ My dear Sir,’ waa the 
reply, ‘we are quite safe; we have no- 
thing .’” — Delhi Gazette, 7th Nov. 

1853. “ It was very soon settled that 
Qjdttield was to send to the diik bungalow 
for his petarahs, and stay with Staunton 
for about three weeks. by W. D. 
Arnold, i. 223. 

Plantain, S. This is the name by 
which the Musa sapientum is univer- 
sally known to Anglo-India. Books 
distmguish between iheMusa sapientum 
or plantain, and the Musa paradisaka 
or banana ; but it is hard to understand 
where the line is supposed to be drawn. 
Variation is gradual and infinite. 

The botanical name Musa represents 
the Arabic mauz, and that again is 
from the Skt. mocha. The specific 
name sapientum arises out of a mis- 
understanding of a passage in Pliny , 
which we have explained under the 
head Jack, lie specific paradisaica 
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is derived from the old belief of 
Oriental Christians (entertained also, if 
not orig^inated, by the Mahommedans) 
that this was the tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves 
aprons. A further mystical interest 
attached also to the fruit, which some 
believed to be the forbidden apple of 
Eden. For in the pattern formed by 
the core or seeds, when the fruit was 
cut across, our forefathers discerned 
an image of the Cross, or even of the 
Crucifix. Medieval travellers generally 
call the fruit either Musa or ‘ Fig of 
Paradise,’ or sometimes ‘Fig of India.’ 
^e Portuguese also habitually called 
it ‘Indian Fig.’ And this perhaps 
originated some confusion in Milton’s 

(Ficus Indica of Pliny, as of mo^m 
ootanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that ficus. 

The name banana is never employed 
by the English in India, though it is 
tiie name universal in the London 
fruit-shops, where this fruit is now to 
be had at almost all seasons, and often 
of excellent quality, imported chiefly, 
we believe, from Madeira. 

The name plantain is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is banana. It, or 
rather platano^ appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, ac- 
cording to Oviedo, in 1516.* That 
author is careful to explain that the 
plant was improperly so called, as it 
was quite another thing from the 
platanus described by Pliny. Bluteau 
says the word is Spanish. We do not 
know how it came to be applied to the 
Musa. The rapid spread of the plan- 
tain or banana in the West, whence 
both names were carried back to India, 
is a counterpart to the rapid diffusion 
of the ananas in the Old World of 
Asia. It would seem from the trans- 
lation of Mendo 9 a that in his time 
(1585) the Spaniards had come to use 
the form plantano, which our English- 
men took up as plantan and plantain. 
But even in the 1736 edition of 
Bailey’s Diet, the only explanation of 
plantain given is as the equivalent of 
Latin plantagOy the field-weed known 
by the former name. 

1336. “ Sunt in Syria et Aegypto poma 
oblonga quae Paradis! nuncupantur optimi 


* The first ed. of Oviedo was published in 1520. 


yporia, mollia, in ore cito dissolubilia : per 
OTansyersum quotiesoumque ipsa incideris 
mvenies Orucifixum . . . diu non durant, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duoi non 
posBunt mcorrupta.”— de Boldcnsele. 

c. 1350. ‘‘ Sunt enim in orto illo Adae de 
Seyllano pnmo ^uaa incolae ficus 

vocant . . . et istud vidimus oculis nostris 
quod ubicunque inciditur per transversum, 
in utrdque parte incisurae videtur ymago 
hominis crmijixi . . . et de istis foliw fioCls 
Adam et Eva fecerunt sibi perizomata. . 

dd Marignolli (see Cathay^ &c., p. 

1384. “ And there is again a fruit which 
many people assert to be that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call Muse ... in this fruit 
you see a very great miracle, for when you 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways or 
across, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Crucifix ; 
and of this we comrades many times m«ule 
pvooV* —Viaggio di Simone Sigoli (Firenze. 

1802, p. 160). 

1526 — tr. 1577. “ There are also certa 3 me 

f lantes whiche the Christians call Platani. 
n the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
fourtie or fiftie platans about it. . . . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to ap- 
peare yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where all the 
cluster vvaxeth ryi)e, with all his platans.” 
— Oviedo f transl. in Eden's Hist. ofTmvat/lc, 
f. 208. 

15.52 (tr. 1582). “Moreover the llaado 
(of Mombas) is verye idoasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are jdanted and are 
groweing. . . . Figges of the Indias. . . .” 
— Castaneda f by NT L., f. 22. 

1579. “ . . .a fruit which they call Figo 

(Magellane calls it a figge of a span long, 
but it is no other than that which the 
Spaniards and Portingalls have named 
Plantanes).” — Drake's Voyage, Hak. Soc., 
p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588). “ There are mountaines 
very thicke of orange trees, siders [i.e. 
cedras, ‘citrons’] limes, plantanos, and 
palmas.” — Mendot^a, by R. Parke (Hak. 
ooc.), ii. 330. 

1588. ‘ ‘ Our frenerall made their wines to 

fetch vs Flantans, Lyinmons, and ^Iranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits.” — Voyage of 
Master Thomas Candish, in Purchas, i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604). “. ... the first that 
shall lie needefulle to treate of is the 
Plantain {Platano), or Plantano, as the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of the one with the other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are call^ by those names in Castillo. 
The thing wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanoi at the 
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Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrate, is the grea^^ the leaves. . . . 
But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
nor resemblimce of the one with the other 
then there is, as the Proverb aaith, betwixt 
an egge and a chesnut.”— -yosewA de Acosta, 
tranS by E. G. (Hak. Sckj. i. 241). 

1593. ** The plantane is a tree found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are sufficient bj cover a 
man from top to toe''— Hawkins, Voyage 
into the South Sen, Hak. Soc., 49. 

1610. “ . . . and every day failed ^ not 

to send each man, being one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 
quantitie of Dates and Plantans. . . — 

Sir H, MUldteton, in Purchas, i. 254. 

c. 1610. “ Cos Gentils ayant j)iti^ de nioy , 
il y eut vne femme oui me mit .... vne 
semiete de feiiilles oe plantane accommo- 
ensemble auec des espines, puis me 
ietta dessus du rys cuit auec vne certaine 
sauce(|u’ilsap))ellentcaril. . . .” — Moequet, 
Voyages, 292. 

1616. “ They have to these another fruit 

we English there call a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in Clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Rii)e, and then 
they taste like imtf) a Noi'ioich Pear, but 
'much better.” — Tet'ry, ed. 1065, p. 300. 

c. 1636. 

“. . . . with candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choicest Melons and sweet Grapes 
thejr dine. 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine.” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands, 

** OlI*how I long my careless Limbs to lay 

Under the Plantain’s Shade ; and all the 
Bay 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain.” 

Ibid. 

c. 1660. 

*‘The Plant (at Brasil Baconc call’d) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
the same : 

Bears leaves so large, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath iier Covert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Leaves fair Apples 
grow. 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . .” 

CowUy, Of Plants, Bk. v. 

' 1073. ** Lower than these, but with a 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Grapes of 
Canaan, which burthened two men’s 
shoulders. 19. 

1686. “ The Plantain I take to be King 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.”— 
Dampie}', i. 311. 

1689. “. . . and now in the Govemour’s 
Garden (at St. Helena) and some others of 
the Island are quantities of Planting, 


BonanoM, and other delightful Fruits 
brought from the East.” . . ."—Ovington. 
100 . ^ 

1764. 

** But round the upland huts, bananas plant ; 

A wholesome nutriment bananas ymld. 

And sunburnt labour loves its breezy 
shade, 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan- 
tanei join. 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breeze.” Grainger, Bk. iv. 

1805. “The plantain, in some of its 
kinds, supplies the place, of bread.” — Ornie, 
Fragments, 470. 

Poggle, Puggly, &c., 8. Properly 
Hind. poAjal', a madman, an idiot; 
often used colloquially by Anglo- 
Indians. A friend belonging to that 
body used to adduce a macaronic adage 
wHch we fear the non-Indian will 
fail to appreciate : “ F^al tt pecunia 
jalde separantur ! 

1829. “It’s true the mople call me, I 
know not why, the pngley.” — Mem. John 
Shipp, ii. 255. 

1866. “I was foolish enough to pay 
these bndmathei beforehand, and tney 
have thrown me over. I must have been a 
paugul to do it.” — The Dak Bungalow, 385. 

Poison-nut, S. Stryehrws nux t;o?n- 
ica, L. 

Polea, 8. Mal*“* pulayan, a person 
of low or impure tribe, who causes pol- 
lution {pula) to those of higher caste, 
if ho approaches within a certain 
distance. From pula the Portuguese 
formed also the verbs empolear-se, ‘ to 
become polluted by the touch of a 
low-caste person,* and deaempolear-se, 
‘to purify oneself after such pollution* 
(Oouvea, f. 97, and Syjiod, f. 52 v), 
superstitions which Menezes found 
prevailing among the Christians of 
Malabar. 

1510. “ The fifth class are called Foliar, 
who collect pepx>er, wine, and nuts .... 
the Foliar may not approach either the 
Naeri or the Brahmins within .50 paces, 
unless they have been called by them. . . 

— VaHhenios 142. 

1516. “There is another lower sect of 
gentiles called paler. . . . They do not 
8i>eak to the nairs except from a long way 
off, as far as they can bo heard s)>eaking 
with a loud voice. , . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . — Barbosa, 143. 

1572. 

“ A ley, da gente toda, ricca e pobre, 

Be fabulas composta se imagma : 
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AndSo nils, e somente hum pane cobre 
As partes que a cubrir natura ensina. 

Dous modos ha de gente ; porque a nobre 
Hayres chamados s&o, e a minos dina 
Fofeai tern por nome, a quern obriga 
A ley n?U) misturar a casta antiga.’^ 

CamocSf vii. 37. 

By Burton : 

The Law that holds the i>eople, high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales 
long past : 

they go unclothed, but a wrap they 
throw 

for decent purpose round the loins and 
waist : 

Two modes of men are knoum : the 
nobles know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
caste 

Poleas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ...” 

1598. “ When the Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and com- 
|x>sition with the King of Cochin^ the 
Nayros desired that men shovld give them 
place, and tiirne out of the Way, when they 
mette in the Streetes, as the Polyas . . . .” 
(used to do.) — Linsclioten^ 78. 

1606. “. . . . he said by way of insult 

that he would order him to touen a Poleaa, 
which is one of the lowest castes of 
Halauar.” — Gouvea^ f. 76. 

1626. “These Puler are Theeves and 
Sorcerers.” — Purclms^ Piliirhniage^ 553. 

1754. Ives has “ Pnlliei.” — 26. 

1770. “Their deCTadation is still more 
complete on the Malabar coast, which has 
not been subdued by the Mogul, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called Pouliatl.” — 
Paynalj Eng. Tr. 1798, i. 6. 

1865. “Further south in India we find 
|K>lyandry among . . . Polerof of Malabur.” 
— McLennarif Primitive Marriage, 179. 

Poligax, 8. This term is peculiar to 
the Madras Presidency. The persons 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatoiy 
habits in former days ; they are now 
much the same as Zemindars in the 
higher use of that term (q.v.). The 
word is Tamil, p(2laiyakJcdran, ‘ the 
holder of tipCtlaiyam,^ or feudal estate ; 
Telugu, paleyadu; and thence Mahr. 
pdlegCir^ the English form being taken 
no doubt from one of the two latter. 

The southern Poligars gave much 
trouble from 80 to 100 years ago, and 
the “Poligar wars” were somewhat 
serious affairs. In various assaults 
on Panjalamkurichi, one of their forts 
in Tinnevelly, between 1799 and 1801 
there fell 15 British officers. Much 
regarding the Poligars of the south 


will found in Nelson’s Madura, and 
in Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. 

Most of the quotations apply to thoso 
southern districts. But the term was 
used north to the Mahratta boimdarj\ 

1681. “They pulled down the Polegar’i 
houses, who, beiii^ conscious of hia guilt, 
had fled and hid himself.”— i. 118. 

1701. “Le Icndeinnin je me rendis h 
Tailur, e’est une i)etite ville qui appartient 
hun autre Paleagareii.”~Lc«rca 
X. 269. . 

174.5. “J’espere que Votre Eminence 
a^^era rdtablissemeiit d’une nouvelle Mis- 
sion prfes des Montagues appellt^es vul- 
gairemont des Palleagares, ob aucun 
Missionnaire n’avait pani jusqu’k prdsent. 
Cette contr^e est souimse k divers petits llois 
appelltis dgalement Palleagari, qui sont 
independans du (Irand Mogul quoique 
I»lae^« presque an milieu de son Empire.” — 
Norhei't, Mem., ii. 40(»-7. 

1754. “A Polygar . . . undertook to 
conduct them through defiles and iiasses 
known to very few except himself.”— 
i. 373. 

1780, “ He (Hyder) now moved towards 
the pass of Changana, and encamped upon 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand Poly* 
gari to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pass through.”— jGTot?. Javtcs 
Lindsay in Lives of the L.'s, iii. 2^. 

, , “ The niatchlock men are generally 
accomi>anied by poligan, a set (d fellows 
that are almost savage, and make use of no 
other weaijon than a uointed bamboo B|)€ar, 
18 or 20 feet long.” — Munro^s Narraitve. 
131. 

1783. “To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of Tan j ore. To the same 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelve 
sovereign Princes called the Polygars.” — 
Burke's Speeeh on Fox's India Bill,m Works, 
iii, 458, 

1801. “The southern Poligars, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms of inde- 
pendence, had been but lately subdued. . .” 
—Welsh, i. 57. 

1809. “Tondiman is an hereditary title 
.... His subjects are Polygars, ancf since 
the late war ... he is become the chief of 
those tribes, among whom the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty in preference to the male.” — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 364. 

1868. “ There wen? 72 bastions to the 
fort of Madina; and fiach of them was now 
formally jjlaced in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 
ay a fixed annual tribute ; to supply and 
eep in readiness a (luota of troops for the 
Governor’s armies ; and to keep the Gover- 
nor’s jieace over a particular tract of 
country. ... A grant was made U) him of 
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a tract of country . . . together with the 
title of Pdleiya Kdran (Polimr). . . 
Nelson's Madura, Pt. iii., p. 99. 

1868. * * Some of the Poligars were placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of their 
subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was chief 
of them all ; and the Poligar of Dindigul 
is constantly spoken of as being the chief of 
eighteen Poligari .... when the levying 
of troo]>8 was required the Delavay (see 
Balaway} sent requisitions to such and 
such Poligars to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . p. 

157. 

The word got transferred in Eddish par- 
lance to the |)eople under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809) ; and especi- 
ally, it would seem, to those whose habits 
were i)redatory : 

1869. ‘ ‘ There is a third well-defined race 
mixed with the general [H>oulation, to which 
a common origin may probably be assigned. 
I mean the T)redaU)ry classes. In the south 
they are called Poligars, and consist of the 
tribss of Marawars, Kallars (see Gollery), 
BedarH,Kamuses(see Eamoofees); and in the 
North are represented by the Kolis of 
Guzerat, and the Gujars (see Coolee and 
Ooojor) of the N.W. Provinces.” — Sir 
Walter Elliot, in Ethn. Soc. X., N. S., 
i. 112. 

PoUaJXl, 8. Tam. pdlaiyavi ; Telugu, 
pdhnm ; Bee under Poligar. 

1783. ** The principal reason which they 

assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygars was that the weavers were pro- 
tected in their fortresses. They might have 
added, that the Company itself which stung 
them to death, had been warmed in the 
bosom of these unfortunate princes ; for on 
the taking of Madras by the French, it wa.s 
in their hospitable pollams that most of the 
inhabitants found refuge and protection.” — 
Burke's Speech on Fox's E. 1. Bill, in Works, 
iii. 488. 

1795. “Having submitted the general 
remarks on the PoUams I shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could be ex- 
iiected from a race of men, who have hitherto 
been excluded from those advantages, which 
almost always attend conquered coun- 
tries, an intercourse with their conquerors. 
With the exception of a very few, >vhen I 
arrived they had never seen a European. . .” 
—Report on Dindigal, by Mr. Wyneb, 

■ quoted in Nelson's Madura, Pt. IV., p. 15. 

Polo, s. The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from Baltl; polo being pr<> 
perly in the lan^age of that region 
the ball used in tne game. 

The game thus lately revived was 
once known and practised (though in 
varied forms) from Provence to the 


borders of China (see ChiORlie). It 
had continued to exist down to our 
own day, it would. seem, only near 
the exti^me East and the extreme 
West of the Him&laya, viz. at 
Manipttr in the East (between 
Cachar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Ladak,* Haiti, AstOr and Gilgit, and 
extending into Chitrad). From the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrjTnen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in Jul}'-, 1871, and in August of 
the same year at Dublin in the Phoenix 
Park. The next year it was played in 
many places, t But the first mention 
wo can find in the Times is a notice of 
a match at liillie-bridge, 11th July, 
1874, in the next day^s paper. 

There is mention of the game in the 
Illustrated London News of July 20, 
1872, where it is treated as a new in- 
vention by British officers in India. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance is that the 

olo racket, just as it is described by 

o. Cinnamus in the extract under 
Ghioaiie {supra, p. 147), has survived 
there. 

1835. “The ponies of Munee}X)or hold 
a very conspicuous rank in the estimation 
of the inhabitants. . . . The national game 
of Hockey, which is played by every male 
of the country capable of sitting a horse, 
renders them all expert equestrians ; and it 
was by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor were able for many 
years not only to rejiel the aggressions of 
the Burmahs, but to save the whole 
country .... and plant their banners on 
the banks of the Irrawattee.” — Pemhei'ton's 
Repen't on the E. Frmtier of Br. India, 
31-32. 

1838. “At Shighur I first saw the game 
of the Chaughifn, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain laid 
out expressly for the purpose. ... It is in 
fact hocky on horseback. The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a glol^ 
made of a kind of willow-wood, and is 

*■ In Ladilk it is not indigenous, but an intro- 
duction from BaltistSn. See a careful and inte- 
resting account of the game of those parts in Mr. 
F. Drew’s excellent book, The Jummoo and Kash- 
mir Territories, 1875, pp. 380-392. 

t See details in tlie Field of Nov. 15th, 1884, p. 
667, courteously given in reply to a queiy from the 
present writer. 
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called in Tibet! * Pula. * . . . I can conceive 
that the Ohaughi&n requires only to be seen I 
to be flayed. It is the fit sport of an 
equestrian nation. . . . The game is played 
at almost every valley in Little Tibet and 
the adjoining countries .... Ladakh, 
Yessei^ Chitm, &c.; and I should recom- 
mend it to be tried on the Hippodrome at 
Bayswater. . . — Vigw, Travels in Kash- 

mir, Ladakh, Iskardo, &c. (1842), ii. 289- 
292. 

1848. “ An assembly of all the princiiial 
inhabitants took place at Iskardo, on some 
occasion of ceremony or festivity. .... I 
was thus fortunate enough to be a witness 
of the chaugan, which is derive<l from 
Persia, and has been described by Mr. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Lar^e 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
game may be seen in all the larger villages 
<»f Balti, often surrounded by rows of beau- 
tiful willow and poplar trees.” — lh\ T 
Thomson, Himalaita and Tibet, 260-261. 

1875. 

“Polo, Tent-I)egging, Hurlingham, the 
Rink, 

I leave all these delights.” 

Bnncning, Inn Album, 23. 

PoUock-saug, s. Hind, palah, fdU 
ak-sag ; a poor vegetable, called also 
* country spinach ’ {Beta vulgaris, or 
7i. Bengalensis, Roxb.) 

Polonga, also Tic-polonga, s. A 

very poisonous snake, so called in 
Ceylon {Bungarus or Dubai a elegaris ?) ; 
Hingh. jKiloTigard, 

1681. ‘ ‘ There, is another venemous snake 
called Polongo, the most venemous of all, 
that kills cattel. Two sorts of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about five or six feet long.” — Kivox, 29. 

1825. “ There are only four snakes ascer- 

tained to be poisonous ; the cohra de oapello 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
ceriainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes.” — 
Mrs. Hebcr, in H's Journal, ed. 1844, ii. 
167. 

Pomfret, Pomphret, s. A genus of 
sea-fish of broad compressed form, 
embracing several species, of good 
repute for the table on all the Indian 
coasts. According to Day they are all 
reduceable to Stromateus sinensis, ‘ the 
white Pomfret,’ Sir. cinereus, which is, 
when immature ‘ the silver Pomfret,’ 
and when mature ‘ the gray Pomfret,’ 
and Str. niger, ‘the black P.’ The 
French of Pondicherry call the fish 
jKimple. We cannot connect it with the 
TTOftTriXor of Aelian (xv. 23)andAthen- 
^us (Lib. vii. cap. xviii. seqq.) which 
is identified with a very different fish, 


the ‘ pilot-fish ’ {Nattcrales ductor of 

The name is probably from the 
Portuguese, and a corruption of 
pano, ‘a vine-leaf,’ from supposed 
resemblance *, this is the Portuguese 
name of a fish which occurs just where 
the pomfret should be mentioned. 
Thus; 

1613. “ The fishes of this Mediterranean 
(the Malayan sea) are very savoury Babies, 
and seer fish {sert'as), and pampanos, and 
rays. . . .” — Godinho dc Eredia, f. 33r. 

1727. “Between Cnnnaca nwd Ballasore, 
Rivers ... a very, delicious Pish called 
the Panmlee, come in Sholes, and are sold 
for two Pence j>er Hundred. Two of them 
are sufficient to dine a moderate Man.”— A. 
Ham., i. SJMl. 

1810. 

“ Another face look’d broad and bland. 

Like pamplet floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er she turned her [lieiving stare. 

She seemed alert to soring in air.” 

Malag verses, rendered by Dr. Legden, 
in Maria Graham, 201 . 

1813. “ The pomfret is not unlike a small 
turbot, but of more delicate flavour; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfret a great 
dainty.”— Or. Mem., i. 52-53. 

1874. “ The greatest plcjisure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘pomfret’ 

Her., 30th May, m. 

Pommelo, Pampelmoose, &c., s. 

Citrus decumana, L., the largest of the 
orange tribe. It is the same fruit as the 
Shaddock of the West Indies ; but to 
the larger varieties some form of the 
name Pommelo seems also to bo applied 
in the West. A small variety, with a 
fine skin, is sold in London shops as 
“the Forbidden Fruit.” The fruit, 
though grown in gardens over a great 
part of India, really comes to perfection 
only near the Equator, and especially 
in Java, whence it was probably 
brought to the continent. For it is 
called in Bengal Batavl nlinhu (/.c.. 
Citrus Batnviana'^. It probabl}’ did not 
come to India till the 1 7th _ century ; 
it is not mentioned in thcj jila. Ac- 
cording to Bretschneider tlic Pommelo 
is mentioned in the ancient Chinese 
Book of the Shu-King. Its Chinese 
name is Yu. 

The form of the name which wo have 
put first is that now general in Anglo- 
Indian use. But it is probably only a 
modern result of ‘ striving after mean- 
ing’ (quasi Among older 

authors the name goes through many 
strange shapes. Tavernier calls it 
X X 
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pompons {Voy, des Indes, liv. iii. ch. 
24), but the usual French name is 
pamjteUrnouBBf, Dampier has PumpJe- 
nose (ii. 125) ; Lockyer, Pnmplemuse 
(51); Forrest, Pumutel-nose (32) ; Ives, 

* PirnphhoseSy called in the West Indies 
CJMflocks.^ Maria Graham uses the 
French spelling (22). Pumpohon is a 
form unknown to us, but given in 
the Eng. Cyclopa*dia. Molosworth’s 
Marathi Diet, gives papamms^ papa* 
nas ov papanis (a word of S. America).” 
Wo are unable to give the true ety- 
mology, though Littrc says boldly, 
“ Tainoul, Ainslio {Mat. 
Medha, 1813) gives Poomliinas as the 
Tamil, whilst Balfour (GyrZ. o/ India) 

f ives Pumpalimas and liamhulimas as 
amil, Bomharimam and Pampara 
panasa as Telugu, Bamhali narimji (?) 
as Malay alim. But if these are real 
words they Jippear to bo corruptions 
of some foreign term. 

Pondicherry, n. p. This name of 
what is now the chief Fren(;h settle- 
ment in India, is Pudn-cJdchen\ ‘ New 
Town,’ more correctly 0. P. 
Brown however says it is Pud i~cluru ^ 
‘ New tank.’ The natives sometimes 
write it Phulcheri. 

1711. “ The French and Danes likewise 
hire them (Portuguese) at Pont de Choree 
and Trincoiribar.^ — L(H'kpn\ 280. 

1718. “ The Fifth Day we reached 
Budnlscheri, a French Town, and the 
chief Seat of their Missionaries in India.”-- 
Prop, of the Gonpely p. 42. 

1720, ‘ ‘ Poedechery, ” in Vakntijn, Choro . , 

11 . 

1727. “Punticherry is the next Place 
of Note on this CNuist, a colony settled by 
the French.”— A. Bam.y i. 35(i. 

1780. An English officer of rank. 
General Coote, who was nnecpiallcd among 
his comi^eers in ability and exi>erience in 
warjana who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phooloheri in the Karnatic 
And . . . had as often gained the victory 
•over them. . . /f. of Hi/der Naiky 413. 

PoBgoh 8* A festival of S. India, 
observed early in Januaiy. Tamil, 
pdngdly ‘boiling’; /.e., of the rice, 
oecause the first act in the feast is 
the boiling of the new rice. It is a 
kind of harvest-home. There is an 
interesting account of it by the late 
Mr, C. E. Gover in the J. It As. S()c., 
N. S. V. 91, but the connexion which 
he traces with the old Vedic religion is 
hardly to be admitted. 

1651. . nousparleronsmaintenant 


du Pongol, qui se celebre le 9 de Janvier, 
en Ihonneur du Soleil. . . . Ils cuisent du 
ris avec du laict. . . . Ce ris se cuit hors la 
maison, afin que le Boleil puisse luire dessus 
. . . . ct quand ils voyent, qu'il semble 
le vouloir retirer, ils orient d’une voix intel- 
ligible, Pougol, Pougol, Pongol, Pongol. . 

— Jtof/ery Fr. Tr. 1670, pp. 237-8. 

1871. “Nor does the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cease here. The files 
of the Munsif’s Court will have been exam- 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But as Pongol 
comes round many of them disapjjear. . . . 
The creditor thinks of his debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, the other 
is ashamed, and both parties .are saved by 
a compromise. Often it happens that a 
jirocess is postiwned ‘ till after Pongol ! ” — 
GoreVy as above, p. 36. 

Pooja, 8. Propcrly’^ applied to the 
Hindu ceremonies in idol-worshi]> ; 
Skt. }iuja ; and colloquially to any kind 
of rite. Thun jhiiida. kd pfija^ or ‘ Pooja 
of the Flag,’ is the Sepoy tenn for 
what in St. James’s Park is called 
‘ Trooping the colours.’ 

1826. “The jierson whose steps I had 
Ijeen watching now approached tne sacred 
tree, and having iMirft)rmed piga to a stone 
deity at its foot, proceeded to unmnffle 
himself from its shawls.”— Hariy 
20 . 

186(j. “ Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.” — The Dawk BuivjaloiOy in Framer y 
Ixxiii. 226. 

1874. “ The mass of the ryots who form 

the iM)pulation of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . . the annual pmahs 
jwrformed .... on behalf of the vifiago 
community.” — Cal. Rev.y No. cxvii. 195. 

1879. “Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scenes, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree.” — l^at. Rer.y No. 1251, 
p. 477. 

Poojaxee, S. Hind, pnjurl. An 
officiating priest in an idol-temple. 

1702. “L’office de poujari ou de Pre- 
tresse de la Heine m^;re ^tait incomimtible 
avec le titre de servante du Seigneur.” — 
Lett. Edif.y xi. 111. 

Pool, s, Pers. Hind, imly a bridge. 
Used in two of the quotations under 
next article for ‘ embankment.* 

Poolhundy, s. P. — H. — pulhandl, 
‘Securing of bridges or embank- 
ments.* A name formerly given ii 
Bengal to a civil department in charg 
of the embankments. Also sometime 
used improperly for the embankmen 
itself. 
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1786. “That the Superintendent of 
Poolbimdy Repairs after an accurate and 
diligent survey of tne bundi and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Burdwan .... 
had delivered it as their opinion. . . — 

Articles of Charfle agoinst Warren Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 98. 

1802. “ The Collector of Midnai>ore has 
directed his attention to the subject of 
poolbondy, and in a very ample report to 
the Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly 
of pressing ryots to work on the pools, 
which call aloud for a remedy.” — Fifth 
Report, Ap. p. 558. 

1810. “ . . . . the whole is obliged to be 

preserved from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained at 
a very great and re^ar exi>en8e.” — 
Williamson, V. M., ii. 365. 

Poon, Peon, &C., S. Canarese, 
poiine, A timber tree {Calophyllum 
inophyUmn, L.) which grows in the 
forests of C^anara, &c., and which was 
formerly much used for masts, whence 
also called masi-v'ooff. 

1835. “Peon, or Puna .... the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests of 
Corumcul in Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangalore I pro- 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 00-gun 
ship, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees.” — Fdye, 
in J. M. As. /8oc. , ii. 354. 

Poonamalee, n. p. A town, and 
formerly a militaiy station, in the 
ChengleputDist. of Madras Presidency, 

1 3 miles west of Madras. The name is 
given in the Imp. Gazetteer as Puna- 
vtallu (?), and Panda nvddi, whilst Col. 
Branfill gives it as Puntha malli iov 
Pdvirunthamalli,^* without further 
explanation. 

Poongee, Phoongy, s. The name 
most commonly given to the Buddhist 
religitux in British Burma, The word 
{ifhun^gyi) signifies ‘ great glory.’ 

1782. “ . ... leurs Pr^tres . . . sont 
moins instruits que les Brames, et portent 
le nom de PongpuB.” — Sonnerat, ii. 301. 

1795. “ From the many convents in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Rhahans and Pbonghis must be very con- 
siderable ; I was told it exceeded 1500.” — 
Symes, Embassy to Ava, 210, 

1834. “ The T^aiwins are called by the 
Burmese Phonghis, which term means great 
glory, or Mahans, which means i>erfect.” — 
Bp, Bigandet, in Jr. Ijibi, Archip., iv. 222-3. 

Poorana, s. Skt. purajaa, ‘ old ’ ; 

hence ‘ legendary,’ and thus* ajiplied as 
a common name to 18 books which 


contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612. “. . . . These books are divided 

into bodies, members, and joints [('ortos, 
memhros, c articulos) ... six which they call 
JTcwtm, which are the ladies ; eighteen which 
they c^l Parana, which are the members ; 
twenty-eight called Againon, which are the 
joints.”— Ctmto, Dec. V., liv. vi., cap. 3. 

1651. “As their Poranas, i.c, old his- 
tories, relate.” — Mogcrias, 153. 

c. 1760. “Le pnran comprend dix-huit 
livres qui renfennent Thistoire sacrtV., qui 
contient les dogmes de la religion des Hri},- 
mineii.^*—Ency(iopdlir, xxvii. 807. 

1806. “Ceux-ci, calculoient tout haut 
de m^moire tandis que d’autres, idus 
avanc^s, lisoient d’un ton chantant, le\irs 
Ponrans.”— i. 130. 

Poorub, and Poorbeea, Hind. 

purah, purl, ‘the East,’ from Skt. pftrva 
or purba, ‘in front of,’ as puscha 
(Hind, pachham) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly’ and ‘right-hand’ 

or southerly. In Upper India th(^ 
term mcansusually Oudh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorbeea 
(pUrbiya), a man of those countries, 
•was, in the days of the old Ihmgal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 
majority being recruitcHl in those 
provinces. 

1553. “Omauiu (Humayun) Batxiah . . . 
resolved to follow Xerchati (Sher Khan) 
and try his fortune against him .... and 
they met close to the river (langes before 
it unites with the river Jamona, \yhere on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canose, one of the chief of the king- 
dom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond the River 
in the tract which the natives call Purba. 

. . . .” — Barros, IV. ix. 9. 

1616. “Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, the othe)’ on the 
west side of the river.”— Tm-y, ed. 1665, p. 
357. 

1666. “La Province de Halabas s’ai)pel- 
loit autrefois Purop. . . — 77tcix7ic<, v. l‘J7. 

1881. 

“ . . . . My lands were taken away, ^ 

And the Comjmny gave me a jiension of 
just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahfl swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. . . 
AtUir Singh lo(juitur, by ‘ Sowar,' in 
an Indian paiier, the name and 
date k>st. 

Pootly Nautch, s. Properly Hind. 

hath - putU- narh ( ‘ wooden -• puppet - 
dance.’) A puppet show. 

c. 1817. “The day after tomorrow will 
be my lad James Dawson’s birthday, and 
N N 2 
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we are to have a pnttnllj-nantoh in the 
evening.”— 'iifre. Sherwood*a Stories. 291. 

Popper-oake, in Bombay, and in 
Madras popadam, ss. These are ap* 
patently the same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hin(u and Mahratti (jriginpd/^ar, and 
to the latter a Tamil one, 
as an abbreviation of jiarupjm-adam^ 

* lentil cake.* It is a kind of thin scon i 
or wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafootida, 
&c., fried in oil, and in W. India 
baked crisp, and often oaten at Euro- 
pean tables as an accompaniment to 
curry. It is not bad, even to a novice. 

1814. ‘‘They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of owt/, or niash . . . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida ; a salt called 
popper-^/for ; and a very hot maiiaula, 
coiiiix)unded of turmeric, black i)epi>er, 
ginger, garlic, several kinds of warm seeds, 
ana a quantity of the hottest Chili pepper.” 
— Finches, Or. Mem.f ii. 50. 

1820. **PapadomB (fine cakes made of 
gram-flour, and a fine species of alkali, 
which gives them an agreeable salt taste, 
and serves the purpose of yeast, making 
them rise, and become very crisp when 
fned. . . .” — As. Researches^ xiii. 315. 

,, “Paper, the fl<mr of ooreed ixesA 
oovnd, Pkaseolus Max), salt, assafoetida, 
ami various spices, made into a paste, 
rolled as thin as a wafer, and dried in the 
sun, and when wanted for the table baked 
crisp. . . .**— T. Coates, in Tr, Lit. Soc. Bo,, 

iii. 194. 

Forca, n. p. (In Imp. Ghiz. Por- 
iikild.) Properly PurCddaldu ; a town 
on the coast of Travancoro, for- 
merly a separate State. The Portu- 
guese had a fort hero, and the Dutch, 
in the 17th centurs% n factoiy. Era 
Paolino (1796) speaks of it as a very 
populous city full of merchants, Ma- 
noinmedan, Christian, and Hindu. It is 
now insignificant. 

Porcelain, S. The histoiy of this 
word for China-ware appears to bo 
as follows. The family of univalve 
niollusks called Oymaeidae, or Cowries 
(q.v.) were callm in medieval Italy 
porcellana and porceUetta, almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested by 
Mahn (see in Littr6 sub voce). That 
this is so is strongly conx)borated by 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray (see Eng. Cyc. Nat. Hist. s.v. 


Cypraeidae) that Pig is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast ; whilst Sow also seems 
to be a name of one or more 
kinds. The enamel of this shell ap- 
j>ears to have been used in the middle 
ages to form a coating for ornamental 
pottery, &c., whence the early appli- 
cation of the term porcellana to the fine 
ware brought from the far East. Both 
applications of the term, viz., to 
cowries and to China-ware, occur in 
Marco Polo (see below). liio quasi- 
analogouB application of />/// in Scotland 
to earthen-ware, noticed in an ima- 
ginary quotation below% is probably 
quite an accident, for there aj)pear8 io 
bo a Gaelic pige, ‘ an earthen jar,’ 
&c. (see Skeat, s.v. piygin). 

Wo should not fail to recall Dr. 
Johnson’s etjunology oijtorcelaine from 
** futur ceot annees,^* because it was 
believed by Europeans that the ma- 
terials were matured under ground lOD 
years I (see quotations below from 
Barbosa, aiK^from Sir Thomas Brown), 

c, 1250. ( ^apmany has the following pas- 
sage in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Consulado 
tlel Mar in 1791, he has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he has 
tpioted, is omitted altogether ! 

“In the XLIVth chap, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona, whicii are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
tuiy, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of the shi})8 trading with Alexandria 
... In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt . . . cotton in bales 
and spun, wool de rapeJIs (for hats ?), poroe- 
lanas, alum, elephants* teeth . . 
morias, Hist, dc Barcelona, I. Pt. 2, p. 44. 

1298. “II ont monoie en tel mainere 
con je voz dirai, car il esi>endent poroelaine 
blance, celle qe se trovent en la mer et qe 
se metent au cuel dcs chienz, et vailent les 
quatre-vingt poroelaineB un saic d’arjent 
qe sunt deus venesians gros . . .” — Marco 
Polo, oldest French Text, p. 132. 

„ “Et encore voz di qe en ceste 
provence, en une cite qe est apelm Tinugui, 
se font escuelle de porcellaine grant et 
pitet les plus belles qe Ten peust deviser.” — 
Ibid. 180. 

c. 1328. “Audivi quhd ducentas civitates 
habot sub se imperator ille (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) majores quhm Tholosa ; et ego cert^ 
credo qu6d plures habeant homines . . . 
Alia lion sunt quae sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione , nisi vasa pulcherrima, et 
nobilissima, atque virtuosa et porBeleta.” — 
Jordani Mirahilia, p. 59. 

In the next passage it seems probable 
that the shells^ and not China dishes, 
are intended. 
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c. 1843. **. . . . ghomerabica, vermoe, 

amoniaoo, zaffie^ colc^uinti, poreellfuie, 
mirra, mirabolani ... si vendonoa Vinena 
a cento di peso sottiie ” (i.e. by the ontwa 
hundredweight ). — Pegolottiy Pratica della 
MertxUura^ p. 134. 

c. 1440. “ . . . this Cim and Macinn 

that I haiie before named arr ii verie great 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they vessells and 
disshes of Porcellaaa.”— f/ioso/ft Bm'baro. 
Hak. Soc. 75. 

In the next the shells are clearly 
intended : 

1442. “ OahcUe di Firenze . . . Porcie- 

lette marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
4 .” — Uzzanoj Prat, della Mcrcatura^ p. 23. 

1475. “The seaports of Oheen and 
Machin are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price.”— in India in XV. CeiU., 21. 

1487. “ . . . le mando lo inventario del 
presente del Soldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grand! di Porcellana mai piti vednti 
simili ne meglio lavorati . . .'^—Letter of P. 
da Bibbieno to Clar. dc’ Medici^ in Roemds 
Lm'enzo^ ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1502. “ In questo tempo abrusiomo xxi 

nave sopra il porto di Calechnt ; et de epse 
hebbe tate drogarie e speciarie che caricho 
le dicte sei nave. Praeterea me ha mandate 
sei vasi di porzellana excellitissimi et 
gradi : (juatro bochali de argento grandi 
c6 certi altri vasi al modo loro per cre- 
dentia .” — Letter of K. Emanuel^ 13. 

151(>. “They make in this country a 
great quantity of porcelains of different 
sorts, very fine ancl good, which fonn for 
them a great article of trade for all parts, and 
thev make them in this way. They take the 
shells of sea-snails (? caracoli). and eggshells, 
and pound them, and with otner ingredients 
make a paste, which they xmt underground 
to refine ft)r the space of 80 or 100 years, and 
this mass of paste they leave as a hjrtune to 
their children . . .” — Barbosa^ in Hamimo, 
i. 320 r. 

1553. (In China) “ The service of their 
meals is the most elegant that can be, 
everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 

? :old plate), and they eat everything with 
ork made after their fashion, never jmtting 
a hand into their food, much or little.” — 
Barros, III. ii. 7. 

1554. (After a suggestion of the identity 
of the vasa murrhina of the ancients): 
“ Ce nom de Porcelaine est donne a plu- 
sieurs coquilles de mer. Et pource qu’vn 
beau Vaisseau d’vne coquille de mer ne se 
pourroit rendre mieux k propos suyuSt le 
nom antique, que de I’apijeller de Porce- 
Ifdxie, i’ay pens4 que les coquilles polies et 
luysantes, resemblants k Nacre de perles, 
ont quelle affinite auec la matikre des 
vases de Porcelaine antiques : ioinct aussi 
que le T)euple Fra§oi8 nomme les pates- 
nostres faictes de gros vimols, patenostres 
de Porcelaine. Les susdicts vases de Por- 


oelaine sont transparents, et coustent bien 
cher au Caire, et disent mesmement qn’ilz 
les apportent des Indes. Mais cela ne me 
sembla vraysemblable : car on n’en voirrtut 
pas si grande (^uantit^, ne de si grades 
pieces, s’il les failloit api>orter de si loing. 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseau 
pour petite qu’elle soit, couste vn ducat : si 
e’est quelque grad vase, il coustera d’auan- 
tage.’ — P. Belon^ Obm'vatiom, f. 134. 

c. 1560. “ And because there are many 

opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beene in China^ about where this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substance 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, others ()f dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not enformed 
of the truth, I thought it conuenient to 
tell here the substance . . .” — Ganpar da 
GruZf in Purchase iii. 177. 

1615. ^ “ If we hod in England beds »>f 
porcelain such as they have in China, — 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; this 
were an artificial mine, and ))art of that 
substance . . — Bacon^ Argument on Im- 
peachment of WuHte; Worksfy by Spedding, 
etc., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630. “The Banngnna all along the 
.sea-shore pitch their Booths . . . foi’ there 
they sell Callicoes, ( ^hina-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, scrutores or Cabbinets . . .^'-Sir T, 
Uerberty ed. 1065, j). 45. 

1720. In a list of the treasures left by 
Akbar, which is given by Valentijn, we 
find : 

“In Porcelyn, &c., lloiaas 2507747.” — 
iv. {ASuratt(:)y 217. 

1050. “We are not thoroughly re.^olvod 
concerning Porcellane or (-hina dishes, 
that according to common Isdief they are 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof .are not only divers 
but contrary ; and Authors agrct* m)t 
herein . . .” — Sir Thonuis Browne, Vulgar 
EiTorSy ii. 5. 

1880. “ ‘Vasella qnidem delicati«»ra et 

caerulea et venusta, (juibu.s inhaciet nes- 
cimus(iuid elegantiati, porcellana vocantur, 
(juasi (sed nescimus (luare) a pmrrllits. In 
]jartibus autem Britanniae (luae septen- 
trionem spectant, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiora et fuHca pigif appellant ))ar- 
bari, quasi (sed (]uare iterum nescimus) a 
porcis.' NarriHchchni und Writgeholt, 
Etymol. UnicrHale, Vt.w. ‘Blue China.’ ’ — 
Motto tf) An Ode in Brown. Pig, Si. JaniaCn 
Gazette, 17tli duly. 

Portia. B. In India tho common 
name of the Thespesia popnlnea, Imm. 
(N. O. Malvaceae), a favourite orna- 
mental tree, thriving best near tho sea. 
Tho word is a con uption of Tamil, 
araasuy ‘ Flower-king.’ In Ceylon it 
is called the Suria, and also tho Tulip- 
tree. 
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1742. “Le bow hut lequel on les met 
(les toilea), et celui qu’on employe pour lea 
battre, sont ordinairement ae tamarinier» ! 
ou d’un autre arbre nomm4 porchi.”— 

Edif. xiv. 122. 

1860, ** Another uaeful tree, very com- 
mon in Ceylon, ia the Buria, with floweraao 
like thoae of a tulip that Europeana know it 
as the tulip tree. It h)veK the sea air and 
saline soila. It ia filanted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is etjually valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst ita tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks .” — TennenVa Ctjflony 
i. 117. 

18i»l. “ It is usual to plant large branches 
of the portia and banyan trees in such a 
slovenly manner that there is little ]>roba- 
bility of the trees thriving or being orna- 
mental .”— Forcdaand (iardeits of 
>V. India,, 197. 

Porto Novo, n. p. A to'v\Ti on the 
coast of Soiith Ar(;ot, 32 in. S. of Pon- 
dicheiTi. Tho first mention of it that 
wo have found is in Bocarro, 
p. 42 (c. 1013). 

Tho name was perhaps intended to 
moan ‘ New Oporto,’ ratlierthan ‘ Now 
Haven,’ but we have not found any 
history of tho name. 

1718. “At Night we came to a Town 
called Porta Nova, and in Malabarish 
Pircnkl Potciy * — Propagation of the Goupcl, 
tir.y rt. ii. 41. 

1720. “The name of this city {Porto 
Novo) signifies in Portuguese Now Haven, 
but the Moors call it Mohhauimad Bvndar 
• . . . and the (leiitoos Pcrringcjn’cntc .^'* — 
Valcntijiiy Choromandrl, 8. 

Porto Piqueno and Porto Grande, 

nn.p]). ‘ Tho Ijittlo Haven and tho 

Great Haven ;’ names by which the 
Bengal ports of Satigam (q-v.), and 
Chatigmn (v. Chittagong) res2)0(divcly 
WTro commonly known to the Portu- 
guese in the Pith (umtuiy. 

1554. “ Porto Pequeno de Bemgaht . . . 
Cowries are current in the country ; 80 
cowries make 1 ponv (see Fun) ; of these 
pones 48 are equal to 1 larin, more or less.” 
— A. NuneSy 37. 

„ “ Porto Grande de Bemgala. Tlie 

maund (v«da), by which they u eigh all 
ds, contains 40 seers (erro#), each seer 
ounces. . . — Ibid. 

1.5G8. “ lo mi parti d’Orisa pcrBengala al 
Porto Picheno . . . s’entra nel fiiiine Ganze, 
dalla bocca del qual fiume sino a Satagan 
oitt,^ one si fanno negotij, et oue i mercadanti 
si riducono, sono centi e venti miglia, che 
si fanno in diciotto hore a remi, ciofe in tre 


crescenti d’acqui^ che sono cU sei hore Puno.*’ 
— Oes. Federidy in BamuB.y iiL 392. 

1.569. “ Partissemo di Sondiua, et giun- 
gessemo in Chitigan il fTT&n porto di 
Bengala, in tempo che gia i Fortoghesi 
haueiiano fatto pace o tregua con i Rettori.” 
— //>. 396. 

1595. “Besides, you tell me that the 
traffic and commerce of the Porto Peqneno 
of Bemguala being always of great 
moment, if this goes to ruin through the 
Mogors, they will be the masters of those 
tracts.” — Letter of the K. of Poriugedy in 
Archil'. Port. Orient., Fascic. 3, p. 481. 

1.59(5. “And so he wrote me that the 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flouiishing, and that the King of the Coun- 
try had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per 
cent, of the duties that they used to pay.” 
— Do., Do., Do., j). 580. 

1598. “ When you thinke you are at the 

point de Gnalle, to be assured thereof, make 
tow'ards the Hand, to know it . . . where 
commonlie all the shipjDes know the land, 
sneh I say as w e sayle to BengaleUy or t(> 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Peqnena 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portinpalles doe 
traflifiue. . . .’'—Linscfioteny Third Book, 
p. 324. 

Posteen, s. An Afghan leathern 
lielissc, generally of sheepskin with 
the flo(‘.ce on. Pers. postlny from yosty 
‘ a liide.’ 

1080. “ Khw’aja Ahmad came on some 

Goveniment business to Ghaznln, and it 
w'as rei)orted to him that some merchants 
w ere going to Turkistiin, who were return- 
ing to Ghaznln in the beginning of winter. 
The Khwstja remembered that he required 
a certain number postins (great coats) 
eveiy year for himself and sons. . . — 

Nizdm-vt-MuJky in EUioty ii. 497. 

1442. “His Majesty the Fortunate 
Khilkiln had sent for the Prince of KalikUt, 
horses, jjelisses (postin), and robes woven 
of gold. . . — Abdurazzaky'mNot. etExtr.y 
xiv.. Ft. i. 437. 

1862. “Otter skins from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis.” — Punjab Trade Itcp(n% p. 65. 

Potato, Sweet. See Sweet Po- 
tato. 

Pottah, s. Hind, and other vernacu- 
lars, FaftUy &c. A clocumoiit specifying 
the conditions on which lands are held; 
a lease, or other document securing 
rights in land or house property. 

1778. “ I am therefore hojieful you will 

be kindly jdeased to excuse me the five lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amount ex- 
pressed in the pottah.” — The Jtajah of 
Benares to Hastings, in Articles of Charge 
against H.y Burke, vi. 591, 


i.e. Firingi-petty or * Fmnk-toNvn.’ 
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Pra, Phra, Praw, s. This is a 
term constantly used in Burma, and 
familiar to all who have been in that 
country, in its constant application as 
a style of respect, addressed or applied 
to persons and things of especial sanc- 
tity or dignity. Thus it is addressed 
at Court to the King ; it is the habi- 
tual designation of the Buddha and his 
images and dagobas ; of superior ec- 
clesiastics and sacred books; corres- 
ponding on the whole in use, pretty 
closely to the Sanskrit Sri. In Bur- 
mese the word is written hhurd, but 
pronounced (in Arakan) pV/m, and in 
modern Bunna Proper, with tlio usual 
slurring of the r, P’hyd or Pyd. The 
use of the terai is not confined to 
Bunna ; it is also used in (piite a similar 
way in Siam, as may be seen in the 
quotation below from Alabaster; the 
word is used in tlie same form Phra 
among the Shans ; and in thefonn Prea, 
it would seem, in Camboja. Thus Gar- 
nior speaks of Indra and Vishnu under 
their Cambojan epithets as Prea Eu and 
Ih’ea Noreai (Narayana) ; of the figure 
of Buddha entciing nirvana, as Prea 
Nippan ; of the King who built the 
great temple of Angkor Wat as Proa 
Kot Mdva, of the King reigning at the 
time of the expedition as Prea Any 
Emchea Vodetj, of various sites of tem- 
ples as Prearoj/, l*reac««, Prea Pithu, 
&c. (Votfaife (P Exploration, i. 20, 49, 
38S, 77,^85, 721. 

The word p’hra apjjears in composi- 
tion in various naiiKjs of Bunnese kings, 
as of the famous A/emj)’hra (17d3- 
1700), founder of the existing dynasty, 
and of his son iWoaA-p’hra (1781- 
1819). In the former instance the 
name is, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
Akiung-p'hvix, i.e. the embryo P>uddha, 
or Bodisatva. A familiar Siamese 
example of use is in the Phra Bat, or 
sacred foot-mark of Buddha, a term 
which represents the Sri Pada of 
Ceylon. 

The late Professor II. II. Wilson, as 
will be seen, su])posed the word to be 
a cori’uptioii of Skt. jrrahhu (see 
Parvoe). But Mr. Alabaster points, 
under the guidance of the Sia- 
mese spelling, rather to Skt. vara, 
pre-eminent, excellent. This is in 
Pali varo, “excellent, best, precious, 
noble ” {Childers). A curious point is 
that, from the prevalence of the term 

S hra in all the Indo-Chinese king- 
oms, we must conclude that it was. 


at the time of the introduction of 
Buddhism into those countries, in 
predominant use among the Indian or 
Ceylonese propagators of the new 
religion. Yet we do not find any 
evidence of such a us(^ of either 
prahhu or rara. The former would in 
Pali 1)0 jmhhho, 

1688. ‘ ‘ I know that in the country of 

Ltws the Digfiiities of Po-jni and Meuana, 
and the honourable Epithets of Pra are in 
use ; it may be als(.) that the other terms of 
Dignity are common to both Nations, as well 
as the Laws .” — Dc la Loiibhr, Siam, E. T., 
79. 

„ “ The Pra-Clang. or by a cor- 

ruption of the Portugnrses, the Batralon, is 
the officer, which has tlie appointment of 
the eVunmerce, as well within as without 
the Kingdom. . . . His name is comi)osed 
of the Balie word Pra, which I have so 
often discoursed of, and of the word Clang^ 
which signifies Magazine.” — Id. 03. 

,, “Then S(nn-m<nm-C(td<m {mo Gau- 
tama) they call ’Pra.-Boutc-Tehaoii, which 
verbatim signifies the Great and Excellent 
Lord.'^—Id. 134. 

1795. “At noon we reached Moeaday, 
the ixjrsonal estab* of the Magwoon of 
Pegue, who is oftimer called, fnun this 
jdace, Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
day.’’ — SjOHea, EndxLHKtf to Aca, 242. 

18.55. “Tl)e (*j>ithet Phra, which oc- 
cupies so ’|>romineiit a jdaec^ in tlie cere- 
monial and religious vocal adary of both tho 
Siamese and the Burmese, has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of nonsense. It is un- 
fortunate that our Burmese scholars have 
never (1 believe) b(*.en Sanskrit scholars, nor 
rice Tend, so tliat the Palee terms used in 
Burma have had little elucidation. On the 
word in question, Professor H. H. Wilson 
has kindly favoured me with a note ; 
‘Phni is no doubt a corruption of tho 
Sanskrit Prahhu, a Lord or Master; the 
h. of the asjnrate hli is uften retained alone, 
leaving Prnhii which becomes Prah or 
Phra.’” — Minion to Ant. 61. 

,, “ All these readings (of documents 

at the Court) were intoned in a high recita- 
tive, strongly resembling that used iii the 
English cathedral service. And the long- 
drawn Phya-a-a-a ! (My Tiord), which ter- 
minated each reading, added to the resem- 
blance, as it came in exat-’tly like tlie Amen 
of the Liturgy. 88. 

1859. “The word Phra, which so fre- 
quently occurs in this work, here appears 
for the first time ; 1 hav<i to remark that it 
is probably derived from, or of commem 
origin with, the Pliara' li c>f jintiquity. It 
is given in the Siamese, dicthinaries as 
synonyiiions with Cod, ruler, priest, 
teacher. It is in fact the word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the popular mind.” — Boirriny, Kingdom and 
People of Siam. 

1863. “The title of the First King (of 
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SUm) is T}M-Cfum*Ktao^Yu*ffua and 
as Phra PhuUhi-Chao-YuNua. . . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in the Pali 
form Phi»-JVltwa . . . The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionariosy the Preachers of 
the Plira-C%ao Pku-tSang^ i.e. of God the 
Creator, or the Divine Lord Builder. . . . 
The Catholic missionaries express ‘God’ 
by YhxtL-PhutthirChao . . . and they ex- 
plain the eucharist as Vhxvi-PhuUhi-Kayff' 
(JTaya = ‘ Body ’) iJcwc, iii. 109, 

and 114-115. 

1870. “The most excellent Park, bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibbana the end of the migration 
of the soul, lighted the lamj) of the law of 
the W ord. ” — Hoycrs, BuddhwjoithcC»Pa rabies^ 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871. “Phra is a SiarneHo word applied 
to all that is worthy of the highest res})ect, 
that is, everything connected with rehmon 
and royalty. It may be translated as 
‘ holy.’ The Siamese letters p ~h— r com- 
monly represent the Sanskrit c — r. I there- 
fore presume the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘ m' — ‘to choose, or to be chosen,’ 
and *vara — better, best, excellent,’ the root 
of apKrro^” — Alabaster^ The Wheel of the 
LaWj 1C4. 

Pracrit, S. A term applied to the 
older vernacular dialects pf India, such 
as were derived from, or kindred to, 
Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature are 
used by ladies, and by inferior cha- 
racters, in the Sanskrit dramas. These 
dialects, and the modern vernaculars 
springing from them, bear the same 
relation to Sanskrit that the “ Bo- 
mance ” languages of Europe boar to 
Latin, an analogy which is found in 
many particulars to hold with most 
surt)ri8ing exactness. 

The most com])lotely preserved of old 
Prakrits is that which was used in 
Magadha, and which has come down 
in the Buddhist books of Ceylon under 
the name of Pali (q.v.). The first 
European analysis of this language 
bears the title Institaiiones Ling^iae 
Pracriticae. Scrijmt ChrisUmufs Las- 
sen. Bonnao ad Bhenum, 1837.” 

The term itself is the Sanskrit 
prdkritay * natural, unrefined, vulgar,’ 
etc. 

1801. ** Sa7iscrita is the speech of the 

Celestials, fraiued in grammatical insti- 
tutes, Praorita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise.” — 
Sanskrit treatise^ quoted by Colchrookc in 
As. ifcs., vii. 199. 

Presidency (and President), s. 

The title ‘ President,’ as applied to the 
Chief of a principal Factory, was in 
early popular use, though in the 


charters of the E. I. 0. its first ooeur- 
rence is in 1661 fsee Letters Patent, 
below). In Sainsoury’s Calendar we 
find letters headed ‘ ‘ to Capt. Jourdain, 
president of the English at Bantam ” 
in 1614 (i. pp. 297, 298) ; but it is to 
be doubted whether this wording is in 
the original. A little later we find a 
“ proposal by Mr. Middleton concern- 
ing tne appointment of two especial 
factors, at Surat and Bantam, to have 
authority over all other factors ; Jour- 
dain named.” And later again he is 
styled “John Jourdain, Captain of 
the house” (at Bantam; see pp. 303, 
325), and “ Chief Merchant at Bantam ” 
(p. 343). 

1623. “ Speaking of the Dutch Com- 
mander, as well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to take me for 
an airing, I should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live in great style, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
with a great train, sometimes with i^ople 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, target, bow and arrows.” — P. della 
Volley ii. 517. 

„ “ Our boat going ashore, the Presi- 

dent of the English Merchants, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all theii* 
business in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 
places dei^ndent thereon, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas liastel ♦ . . . . came aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the priest’s 
office among them).” — P. deUa Valle, ii. 
501, 502. 

1638. “As soon as the Commanders 
heard that the (English) President was come 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . The two 
dayes following were s^jent in feasting, at 
wliich the Commanders of the two Ships 
tieated the President, who afterwards 

letumed to Suratta During my 

abode at Suratta, I wanted for no divertise- 
ment ; for I. . . . found company at the 
Dutch President’s, who had his Farms there 
.... inasmuch as I could converse with 
them in their own Language.” — Mandelslo^ 
E. T., ed. 1669, p. 19. 

„ “ Les Anglois ont bien encore vn 

bureau k Bantam, dans I’lsle de J ana, mais 
il a son President particulier, qui ne depend 
point de celuy de Suratta.”— Mandelslo, 
(French ed. 1659) 124. 

,, “A mon retour k Suratta ie 
trouvay dans la loge des Anglois plus de 
cinquante marchands, que le President 
auoit fait venir de tous les autres Bureaux, 
pour rendre compte de leur administration. 


Thomas Bastall or Rastell went out 
rently in 1615, in 1616 is mentioned as a “ chief 
merchant of the fleet at Bwally Road ” (q.v.l, and 
often later as chief at Surat (see ISain^itTf, i. 476, 
and il. passim). 
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et pour estre presens k oe changement de 
Gouuemement.’*— /bid. 188. 

1661. “ And in case any Person or Per- 
sons,^ being convicted and sentenced by the 
Prendeiit and Council of the said Governor 
and Company, in the said East Indies, 
their Factors or Agents there, for any 
Offence by them done, shall appeal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carry him or them home Prisoners to 
England.” — Letters Patent to the Governor 
and Compann of Merchants of London, 
tradin/f vnth the E. Indies, 3d April. 

1702. “. . . . Under the Presidency of 

the aforesaid Island Bombay.” — Charters, 
p. 323. 

1702. “ Tuesday 7th Aprill. . . . In the 
morning a Council! . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among us whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, &c., upon 
Invitations given us from the Shahander or 
any others to go to their Countrey Houses 
or upon any other Occasion of diverting 
our Selves abroad for health, should be 
charged to our Honble Masters account or 
not, the President and Mr. Loyd were of 
opinion to charge the same. . . . But Mr. 
Rouse, Mr. Ridges, and Mr. Master were of 
opinion that Batavia being a place of extra- 
ordinary charge and Expense in all things, 
the said Calash hire, &c., ought not to be 
charged to the Honourable Company’s 
Account.” — ilf/S’. Records in India Office. 

The book containing this is a collo- 
cation of fragmentary MS. diaries. 
But this passage pertains apparently 
to the proceedings of President Allen 
Catchpole and his council, belonging 
to the Factory of Chusan, from which 
they were expelled by the Chinese in 
1701-2 ; they stayed some time at Ba- 
tavia on their way homo. 

Mr. Catchpole (or Ketchpole) was 
soon afterwards chief of an English 
settlement made upon Pulo Condoro, 
off the Cambojan coast. In 1704-5, 
we read that he reported favourably on 
the prospects of the settlement, re- 
questing a supply of young writers, 
to learn the Chinese language, anti- 
cipating that the island would soon 
become an important station for Chi- 
nese trade. But Catchpole was himself, 
about the end of 1705, murdered by 
certain people of Macassar, who 
thought he had broken faith with 
them, and with him all the English 
but two (see Bruce* s Annals, iii. 483-4, 
580, 606, and A. Ham. ii. 205). The 
Pulo Condore enterprise thus came to 
an end. 

1727. “ About the year 1674, Preiideat 


Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
governing, came to the Chair, and leaving 
Surat to the Management of Deputies, came 
to Bombay, and rectified many wiings,”— A. 
Ham. i. 188. 

Pnokly-heat| s. a troublesome 

cutaneous rash {Lichen tropictis) in the 
form of small red pimples, which itch 
intolerably . It affects many Europeans 
in the hot weather. Fryer (pub. 1698) 
alludes to these “fiery pimples,” but 
gives the disease no specific name. 
Natives sometimes suffer from it, and 
(in the south) use a paste of sandal- 
wood to alleviate it. Sir Charles 
Napier in Sind used to suffer much 
from it, and wo have heard him des- 
cribed as standing, when giving an in- 
terview during the hot weather, with 
his back against the edge of an open 
door, for the convenience of occasional 
friction against it. 

1G31. “ Quas Latinus Hip})ocrate8 Cor- 
nelius Cehus papulas, Plinius sudamina 
vocat . . . . ita crebra sunt, ut ego adhuc 
neminem noverim qui nioleHtias has effu- 
gerit, non maginquain morsas culicum, quos 
Lusitani Mosquitos vocant. Sunt auteni 
haec papulae rubentes, et a8)>erao aliquan- 
tuin, i>erRudorem incutein ejectoe; plerum- 
que a cai)ite ad cakseni uh(iuc, cum summo 
pniritu, ot aH8idu(> Kcalpendi desiderio 
erumi)enteK.”— /(W!. Bontii, Hist. Nat. &c., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1(>C5. “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; iny 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of Lahor ; my In- 
dians, for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are i)eeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles.” — Bernier, E. T., 125. 

1807. “One thing I have forgotten to 
tell you of— the prickly heat. To give you 
some notion of its intensity, the ])lacid 
Lord William (Bentinck) has been found 
sprawling on a table on his back ; and Sir 
Henry Gwillin, ont) of the Madras Judges, 

[ who is a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in 
all senses, was discovered by a visitor roll- 
ing on his own floor, roaring like a baited 
bull.” — Lord Minto in India, June 29th. 

1813. “ Among the primary effects of a 

hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice the prickly heat.”— 
Johnson, Influence of Trop. Climates, 25. 

Prick^-pear, s. The popular name, 
in both iJ. and W. Indies, of the Opun- 
tia Dillenii, Haworth {Cactus Indica, 
Roxb.), a plant ^read all over India, 
and to which Roxburgh ^ve the 
latter name, apparently in the belief 
of its being indigenous m that country. 
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Undoubtedly however it came from 
America, wide as has been its spread 
over southern Euro^ and Asia. On 
some parts of the Memterranean shores 
{e.y, in Sicily), it has become so cha- 
racteristic that it is hard to realize the 
fact that the plant had no existence 
there before the 16th century. Indeed 
at Palermo wo have heard this scouted, 
and evidence quoted in the supposed 
circumstance that among the mosaics | 
of the splendid Duomo of Monreale i 
(12th centun^) the fig-leaf garments of j 
Adam and Eve are represented as of 
this uncompromising material. The 
mosaic was examined by one of the 
present writers, with the impression 
that the belief has no good foundation. 
The cactus fruit, yellow, purple, and 
rod, which may be said to form an 
important article of diet in the Medi- 
terranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far as 
wo know, anywhere . used in India, 
except in times of famine. No cactus 
is named in Drury’s Uhc/uI Plants of 
India, And whether the Mediterranean 
plants form a different species, or 
varieties merely, as coini)ared with 
the Indian Opuntia, is a matter for 
inefuiry. The fruit of the Indian plant 
is smaller and loss succulent. 

There is a good description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo, with a good 
cut (see Ramusio’s Ital. version, bk. 
viii. ch. xxv). That author gives an 
amusing story of his iirst making ac- 
quaintance with the fruit in S. Dom- 
ingo, in the year lold. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong jiroperly to species of 
Eaphivi'hia. Thus the Enpli orhia Royle^ 
ana, Bois., is called tsul, chh, &c. ; 
and the Opuntia is called Kabuli tsfii, 
Ganffi sho^ Kanghi clul, &c. Gangi chfi 
is also the name of an Euphorbia s}!. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to bo E, 
Neriifolia^ L. [Punjab Pkads, pp. 101 
and 194-5). 

This is curious ; for although certain 
cactuses are very like certain Euphor- 
bias, there is no Euphorbia resembling 
the Opuntia in form. 

The Zakfim mentioned in the Ain 
(Gladwin, 1800, ii. 68), as used for 
hedges in Guzerat, is doubtless an 
Euiihorbia also. The Opuntia is verj^ 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, &c., and it was much used by 
Tippoo as an obstruction round his 


fortifications. Both the E, RoyUana 
and the Opuntia are used for fences in 
parts of the Punjab. The latter is 
objectionable from harbouring dirt 
and reptiles; but it spreads rapidly, 
both from birds eating the fruit, and 
from the facility with which the joints 
take root. 

1685. “Tlie Prickly- Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or 5 foot high, .... the 
Fruit at first is green, like the Leaf ... It 
is very pleasant in taste, cooling and re- 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or w of them 
they will colour his water, making it look 
like Blood.” — Dampier^ i. 2^ (in W. Indies). 

17 < 54 . 

“ On this lay cuttings of the prickly 
pear; 

They soon a formidable fence will 8 ho 9 t.*' 
Grainger, Bk. i. 

1861. “ The use of the pricUy pear 
(for hedges) “ I strongly deprecate ; altnough 
impenetrable and inexpensive, it conveys 
an idea of sterility, and is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country.” — CIcghorn, 
Forests and Gardens, 205. 

Prome, n.p. An important place in 
Pegu above the Delta. Tho name is 
Talaing, properly JBrun, The Burmese 
call it Pye or (in the Aracaneso form 
in which the r is pronounced) Pre, and 
iVc-myo(‘ city’). 

1545. “When he (the K. of BraTnaa) 
was arrived at the young King’s pallace, he 
cau.se<l himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
iwor Prince, whom he had deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneeling before him, 
with his hands held up ... . This done he 
went into a Balcone, which looked on a 
great Market-place, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay up and down 
the streets, to be brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Rice, and Herbs, 
to his Elephants to eat.” — Pinto, E. T., 
211-212 (ong. civ.). 

c. 1600. “. . . this quarrel was hardly 

emled when a groat nnnour of arms was 
heard from a quarter where the Portuguese 
w'ere still fighting. The cause of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, 
knowing that he had fled that way. Our 
i)eo)de hastening up had a stiff and well 
fought combat with them ; for although 
they were fatigued with the fi^t which had 
been hardly ended, those of wen were so 
disheartened at seeing the Portuguese, 
whose steel they had already felt, that they 
were fain to retire.” — Bocarro, 142.* 

1755. “ Prone . . . has the ruins of an 
old brkk wall round it, and immediately 


* This author has Prom at p. 132, and Porio at 
p. 149. 
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without thoL another with Teak Timber '' — 
Capt, G, Baker, in Dalrympie, i. 173. 

1795. “In the evening, my boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of Peeaye-VMW, or 
Prome . . . renowned m Birman history.” 
— pp. 238-9. 

Prow, Parao, &c., s. This word 
seems to have a double origin in 
European use ; the Malayalam patu, 

‘ a boat,^ and the Island word (common 
to Malay, Javanese, and most lan- 
guages of the Archipelago) praii or 
pralul. This is often specifically ap- 
plied to a peculiar kind of galley, 
‘‘ Malay Prow,” but Crawfurd defines 
it as “a general term for any vessel, 
but generally for small craft.” 

It is hard to distinguish between the 
words, as adopted in the earlier 
books, except by considering date and 
locality. 

1499. “The King despatched to them 
a large boat, which they call parao, well 
manned, on board which he sent a Naire of 
his with an errand to the Caj^tains . . .” — 
Coi'rea, Lendas, I. i. 115. 

1510. (At Calicut) “Some other small 
ships are called Parao, and they are boats 
of ten paces each, and are all of a piece, 
and go with oars made of cane, and the 
mast also is made of cane.”-- 
154. 

,, “The other Persian said: ‘0 Sir, 
what shall we do ?’ I replied : ‘ Let us go 
along this shore till we find a parao, that 
is, a small bark.’ ” — Ib. 2G9. 

1518. “ Item ; that any one j^ossessing a 
zainbuquo (see Sambuk) or a parao of his 
own and desiring to go in it may do so with 
all that belongs to him, first giving notice 
two days before to the Captain of the City.” 
— Lirro dos Priv^ilegios da (Udadc de Goa, in 
Archil'. Port. Orient., Pascic. 2, ]). 7. 

1523. “When Dom Sancho* went into 
Muar to fight with the fleet df the King of 
Bintam which was inside the Kiver, there 
arose a squall ■which upset all our paraos 
and lancnaras at the bar mouth . . .” — 
Lemhranra de Coman de India, ]>. 5. 

1582. “Next daye after the Capitaine 
Generali with all iiis men being a land, 
working upon the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Paraos.”— C'aatoilcda 
(transl. by N. L.), f. G2r. 

The word also occurs in Gouvea (1G06) as 
pard (f. 27v). 

IGOG. “An howre after this comming a 
board of the hollanders came a prawe or a 
canow from Bantam.” — Middleton's Voyage, 
c. 3 {v). 

16GG. “ Con secreto previno Lope de 

Soai-ez veinte bateles, y gobernandolo y 
entrando por un rio, hallaron el peligro de 
cinco naves y ochenta paraos con mucha 


* Dom Sancho Anriquez ; see Correa, ii. 770. 


gente resuelta y de valor.” — Faria y Sousa, 
Asia, i. 66. 

11*73. “ They are Owmers of several 

^all Provoes, of the same make, and 
Canooses, cut out of one entire Piece of 
Wood.” — Fryer, 20. 

Elsewhere (e.g. 57, 59) he has Proes. 

1727. “The Andemaners had a yearly 
Custom to come to the NictHtar Islands, witii 
a great number of small Praws, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many of the iK)or Nico- 
bareans as they could overcome.”— .4. Ham. 
ii. 65. 

1816. “ . . . Prahu, a tenn under which 
the Malays include every description of 
vessel.”— in As. Res., xii. 132. 

1817. “ The Chinese also have many 
brigs ... as well as native-built prakus.” 
— Raffies, Java, i. 203. 

1868. “On December 13th I went on 
board a prau bound for the Aru Islands.” 
— Wallace, Malay Arch ip., 227. 

Pucka, adj. Hind, pahhft, ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked and hence substantial, 
thorough, pei-maneiit, with many 
specific applications, of which ex- 
amples have been given under the 
habitually contrastiMl term cutcha (q.V.) 
One of the most (common uses in which 
the word has become speeilic is that of 
a building ol‘ brick and mortar, in 
contradistinction to one of inferior 
material, as of mud, matting, or 
timber. Thus : 

1784. “The House, Cook-room, bottle- 
connah, godown, &,c., arc all pucka-built.” 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1824. “ A little above this beautiful 

stream, some miserable pucka sheds pointed 
out the Company's warehouses.” — Bp. Heber, 
ed. 1844, i. 259-(K). 

1842. “I observe th.at there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India.” — 1). (if Wellington 
to Lord Ellenborough, in Indian Adm. of 
Lord E., p. 306. 

1857. “ Your Lahore men have done 

nobly. I should like to embrace them ; 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and J >ick are, all of 
them, pucca trumi)s.”— Lamcnee, in 
Life, ii. 11. 

1869. “. . . there is no surer test by 
which to measure the i)rosperity of the 
peo])le than the numl>t)r of pucka houses 
that arc being h\xi\i."—Rcp(irt of a Sub-' 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This ajqdication has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the comi)osition used as 
cement and xdaster. 

1727. “Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Morter, 
called Puckah, which is a Composition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, is as hard and 
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tougher than firm Stone or Brick.*’— 
Ham, ii 19. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substautiveW for pucka pice'* (see 
under Cutona) : 

c. 18l7. ** I am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by 
eight nmes and four puckers. 
SherwoocTa Stories, 66. 

In (Stockdale's) Indian Vocabulary of 
1788 we find another substantive use, 
but it was perhaps even then in- 
acciuate. 

1788. * ‘ Pucka— A putrid fever, generally 
fatal in 24 hours.” 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and outoha distinguishes 
between two classes of weights 
or measures. The existence of a 
twofold weight, the pucka ser and the 
CUtcha, used to be very general in 
India. It was equally common in 
Medieval Europe. Almost every city 
in Italy had its libra yrossa and libra 
aottile {e,(j., see Pcyolotti, 4, 34, 153, 
228, &c.), and we ourselves still have 
them, under the names of 2 >ound avoirs 
dupo'is and jmmd troy. 

1678, “The Maund Pucka at Agra is 
double as much (as the Surat Mauiid ).*^ — 
Fryei% 205. 

1760. “ Les pacca cusses . . . repondent 
h une lieue de I’lsle de France.” — Lett. Edif. 
XV. 189. 

1803. “If the rice should be sent to 
Coroygaum, it should be in sufficient quan- 
tities to give 72 pucca seers for each load.” 
— Wellington Deep. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next quotation the terms 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
character of appointments held. 

1866. ‘ * Susan. Well, Miss, I don’t wonder 
you’re so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, though he is cuteka. Thank 

oodness, my young man is pucka, though 

e is only a subordinate Government S^t 
Chowkee.”— 2%c Dawk Bungalow, 222. 

The remaining quotations are exam- 
ples of miscellaneous use ; 

1853. “‘Well, Jenkyns, any news?’ 
‘Nothing pucka that I know of.’”— Ool-- 
jiM, ii. 57. 

1866. “I cannot endure a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka.”— Trr re- 
lyan, The Dawk Bungodow, in Frcaer, Ixxiii. 
220 . 

The word has spread to China: 

“ Dis pukka sing-song midcee show 
How smart man mi^e mistake, galow.” 

Leland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 54. 


Fackavly, S. (also IHichaul), Bind, 
pakhaUf * a water-carrier.’ In N. India 
the pakhal is a large water-skin (an en- 
tire o^de) of some 20 gallons content, 
of which a pair are earned by a bullock, 
and the pakhdll is the man who fills 
the skins, and supplies the water thus. 
In the Madras Drill Eegulations for 
1785 (33), ten puckalics are allowed 
to a battalion. See also Williamson’s 
V, M, (1810), i. 229. 

1780. “ There i.s another very necessary 
establishment to the Euro^iean corps, which 
is two buccalies to each company : these 
are two large leathern bags for holding 
water, slung upon the back of a bullock 
. . .” — Munrd's Narrative, 183. 

1804. “ It would be a much better 

arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of 26 rupees i^er mensem, to 
supply 2 puckalie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, for each company.” — Wellington, 
iii. 509. 

1813. “ In cities, in the armies, and 

with Euroi^eans on country excursions, the 
water for drinking is usually carried in large 
leather bags called pacaulies, formed by 
the entire skin of an ox.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., 
ii. 140. 

1842. “ I lost no time in confidentially 
communicating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the i>o8sibility of conveying empty ‘puck- 
alls’ and ‘muBBUcks’ by sea to Suez.” — 
Sir (i. Arthur, in Ellenhorough’s hid. Admin, 
219. 

Puckerow, V. This is properly the 
imperative of the Hind, verb pakrdnd, 
‘ to cause to bo seized,’ paJerdo, ‘ cause 
him to be seized ’ ; or perhaps more 
correctly of a compound verb, pakar-do, 
‘ seize and come,’ or in our idiom, ‘ Go 
and seize.’ But p>uckerow belongs es- 
pecially to the dialect of the European 
soldier, and in that becomes of itself a 
verb ‘ to pMc^'erow;,’ i.e., to lay hold of 
(generally of a recalcitrant native). 

The conversion of the Hind, im- 
perative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon ; com- 
pare bunow, dumbeow, gubbrow, 
lugow (in Suppt.), &c. 

1866. “ Fanny, I am outoha no longer. 
Surely you will allow a lover who is 
l^ka to puckero 1 T/ic Dawk Bungalow, 

Pudipatan, n. p. The name of a 
very old seaport of Malabar, which has 
now ceased to have a place in the 
Maps. It lay between Cannanore and 
Calicut, and must have been near the 
Waddakar5 of K. Johnston’s Boyal 
Atlas. The name is Tamil, PuAu- 
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c. 645. “ The niost notable places of 

trade are these . . . and then five marts of 
Mal^ from which pepper is exix)rte<L to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, Nalo- 
patana, Pndopatana . . Cosmos Indico- 
pleuttes, Bk. xi. (see in Cathay ^ &c., p. 
clxxviii.). 

c. 1342. “ Bnddfattan, which is a con- 
siderable city, situated upon a great estuary 
. . . The haven of this city is one of the 
finest ; the water is good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and is exported thence to India 
and China.”— /6a Batuto, iv. 87. 

c. 1420. “ A qua rursus se diebus viginti 
terrestri via contulit ad urbem ixirtumque 
maritimum nomine Pndifetaneam.” — Contiy 
in PoggiOy Dc Varietate Fortunate. 

• 1516. “ . . . And x^at^sing those places 
you come to a river called Pndripatan, in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moorish merchants who x^ossess a multitude 
of shix)s, and here begins the Kingdom of 
(Calicut .” — Barhosoy in Bamuaio. i. f. 311r.^ 

See also in Stanley’s Barbosa Fndopatani, 
and in Tohfat-ul-Mvjahideen, by Rowland- 
son, pp. 71, 157, where the name {Budfattan) 
is misread Bndnftim. 

Puggry, Puggerie, s. Hind, pagrh 
a turban. Tho term being often used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial for a scarf 
of cotton or silk wound round tho hat 
in turban-form, to protect tho hoad 
from the sun, both the thing and the 
name have of late years ni^e their 
way to England, and may be seen in 
London shop-windows. 

c. 1200. “Prithir^lja . . . wore a pagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a s^endid 
Utro, In his ears he wore pearls ; on his 
nock a pearl necklace.” — Chand Bardai, E. 
T. by BeameSy hid. Ant, i. 282. 

1673. “They are distin^ished, some 
according to the consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Si^ is akin to that 
Imi>OHture, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Puckery (or 
Turbat) . . .” — Fryer, 93. 

1689. “ . . . with a Puggaree or Turbant 
ux)on their Heads.” — Ovington, 314. 

1871. “ They (the Negro Police in De- 
merara) used frequently to be turned out 
to parade in George Town streets, dressed 
in a neat uniform, their white puggnes 
framing in their ebony faces.”— 

The Coolie. 

Puggy, s. Hind, pagl (not in 
Shakespear’s Diet.), from 2 }agj ‘the 
foot.’ A professional tracker ; the 
name of a caste whose business is to 
track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. 

1879. “Good pugjgies or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits during 


Puhur, Pore, Pyre, &c., s. H. 

pahar, pahr, from Skt. j)rahara. ‘ A 
fourth part of the day and of the night, 
a watch or space of 8 gharla (see 

Onurry). 

c. 15^. “The natives of HiiidostAii 
divide the night and day into 60 i)art8, 
each of which they denominate a Gheri • 
they likewise divide the night into 4 parts", 
and the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a Pda. ^—Babei', 331. 

1633. See Bruton, under Ghurry. 

1673. See Fryer, under Gong. 

1803. “I have some Jaiooiei (sec in 
Suppt.) selected by Col. C.’s bralunin for 
their stupidity, that they mi^ht not pry 
into state secrets, who go to Sindia’s camp, 
remain there a phaur in fear . . .”—M. 
Elphinatone, in Life, i. 62. 


Puld, s. In Tamil Malayfil. 

pdla ; the title of a superior class of 
(so-called) Sadras. In Cochin and 
Travancoro it corresponds with Nayar 
(v. Nair). It is granted by the sove- 
reign, and carries exemption from 
customary manual labour. 

1553. “ . . . pulas, who are the gentle- 

men” ijidahjoa). — Cadanheda, iv. 2. 


Pulicat, n. p. A town on tho 
Madras coast, which was long tho ;joat 
of an important Dutch factoiy. Jlp. 
Caldwell’s native friend Soshagiri Sas- 
tri gives tho proper form as pala- VttU 
Mdu, ‘ old Velkmlu or Vorkadu,* tho 
last a place-name mentioned in the 
Tamil Sivaito Tevdram (see also Yalen- 
tyn below). 

1519. “ And because he had it much in 
chaive to obtain all the lac (alavre) that ho 
could, the Governor learning from mer- 
chants that much of it was brought to the 
Coast of Choromandel Vjy the vessels of 
Pegu and Martab^ which visited thet 
coast to x>rocure i)ainted cloths and other 
coloured goods, such as are made in Palea- 
cate, which is on the coast of Choromandel, 
whence the traders with whom the(4ovemor 
sx)oke brought it to Cochin ; he, having got 
good information on the whole matter, 
sent a certain Frolentine {aic, frolentim) 
called Pero Escroco, whom he knew, and 
who was good at trade, tf> be factor on the 
coast of Cboromandel . . .''—Correa, ii. 567. 

153.3. “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of Paleaoate, which 
is in the Province of Choromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bisnj^a, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the body of S. Thomas was 
said to be, and when they now arrived at 
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the port of Paleecate the wind was a^inst 
their going on . , . III. vii. IL ! 

1726. ‘‘Then we odme to Palleam Wedam 
Caddoe^ called by na for ahortneaa Pallea- | 
catta, which means in Midabars ‘The old 
Fortress,* though most commonly we call 1 
it Cattle Gddria.^' — Valentijn, Chororn. 13. 

,, “The route I took was along the 
strip of county between Porto Novo and 
Paleiaoatta. This long journey I travelled 
on foot ; and preachea in more than a 
hundred places . . — Letter of the Mis^ 

aionary Schidtzc. July 19, in Notices of 
Madras^ &c., p. 29. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Polieat is the next Place of Note 
to the (Mty and Colony of Fort St. Gamje 
... It is strengthened with two Forts, one 
contains a few Dutch soldiers for a (Gar- 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
belonging to the MoyuL'^—A. Ham. i. 372. 

Pulwah, Pulwar, s. One of the 

native boats used on the rivers of 
Bengal, carrying some 12 to 15 tons. 
H. palwar. 

1735. “. . . We observed a boat which 

had come out of Samhoct river, making for 
Patna : the commandant detached tw(» 
light pnlwaars after her . . .'^^HolweUt 
Hist. EventSy &c., i. 69. 

1780. “Besides this boat, a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway*’ ((i.v.)— 
HodyeSy p, 39. 

1824. “ The gliA-t offered a scene of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no means expected. 
There were so many budgerows and pul- 
wars, that we had considerable difficulty 
to find a mooring place .” — HeheVy ed. 1844, 
i. 131. 

1860. “The Pulwar is a snialler de- 
scxiption of native travelling boat,*of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, some- 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others serves as cook-boat 
and accommodation for servants accom- 
panying one of the large kind of boats ...” 
— Rtmil Life in Benya) y p. 7.* 

Pulwaun, 8. Pors. Hind, paid wan ; 
a champion; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

1828. “I added a pehlivan or prize- 
fighter, a negi'o whose teeth were filed into 
saws, of a temper as ferocious as his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
the ^ouud, carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and make a fountain of his 
inside, so as to act as a sirout .” — Hajji Baba 
in Enylandy i. 15. 

Pun, s. A certain number of 
cowries, generally 80; Hind, jtana. 

* Hiere is a gootl woodcut of tlie Palwar, as well 

ns of other Gauges boats, in this work. The author, 
an excellent man and faithful aitist, Mr. Coles- 
worthy Grant, of Calcutta, died there in 1883. 


See under Cow^« The Skt. pa^a is 
“ a stake played for a pri<5e, a sum** 
and hence Wn a coin (vmence fauam, 
q.y.) and a certain amount of cowries. 

1683. “ I was this day advised that Mr. 
Chamock putt off Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
34 puud to ye Bupee in pajrment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas 
38 Puuds are really bought by him for a 
Rupee . . Hedges, Oct. 2. 

Punch, s. This beverage, according 
to the received etymology, was named 
from the Pers. panjy or Hind! and 
Mahr. punchy both meaning ‘ five * ; 
because composed of five ingredients, 
viz., arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may be considered 
to give somotning like historical 
evidence of this origin; but there is 
also something of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in Upjier India is known as 
hdttmy because it is supposed to contain 
32 (‘ battls ’) ingredients. Schiller, in 
his Panschliedy sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : Vier Elemonte 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Bauen 
die Welt.** 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,’* 
TTfiTaTrXoa, as is shown in the quotation 
from Athenaeus. Their mixture does 
not sound inviting. Littr6 gives the 
etymology correctly from the Pers. 
panjy but the 5 elements, d la fran^aise, 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon peel, — ^no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginnmg of the 
17th century under the name of Larkin 
(q.v.) Both Dutch and French tra- 
vellers in the East during that century 
celebrate the beverage under a variety 
of names which amalgamate the diink 
curiously with the vessel in which it 
was brewed. And this combination in 
the form of Bole-^oniis was adopted 
as the title of a Miscmlany published 
in 1851, by H. Meredith Parker, a 
Bengal civilian, of local repute for his 
literarj^ and dramatic tastes. He had 
lost sight of the original authorities 
for the term, and his quotation is far 
astray. We give them correctly 
below, 

c. 210. “ On the feast of the Scirrha at 

Athens he (Aristodemus on Pindar) says a 
race was run by the young men. They ran 
this race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called oschus ; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
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th*t of Athena Sciras. And the winner 
receives a cup such as is called * Five-fold,’ 
and of this he partakes jwously with the 
band of his comrades. But the cup is 
called iwTttirXAi because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil .” — AtkencLeuSf XI. xcii. 

1638. “ This voyage ^Gombroon to Surat) 
... we accomplish^ in 19 days . . . We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English 
water, and mad^e good Palepunien. ” * — 
Mandehlo (Dutch ed. 1658), p. 24. 

^ 1659. “ Fiirs Dritte, Pale bunse getitu- 
liret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Limonien, deren Kornlein 
ausgespeyet werden, und ein wenig Zucker 
eingewonen ; wie dem Geschmadc so an- 
genehm nicht, also auch der Gesuifdheit 
nicht.”— Saar, ed. 1672, 60. 

c. 1666. ‘‘Neilnmoins depuis qu’ils (les 
Anglois) out donnd ordre, aussi bien que 
les^ Hollandois, que leurs equipages ne 
boivent jioint tant de Bouleponges . . . il 
n’y a pas tant de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt plus tant de monde. Bouleponge 
est un certain breuvage comjKJSi^ d’arac . . . 
avec du sue de limons, de I’eau, et un iieii 
de muscade rap^e dessus ; il est assez 
agr^able au gout, mais e’est la peste du 
corps et de la santd.” — Bernier, ed. 1723, ii. 
335 (Eng. Tr., p. 141). 

1670. “Doch als men zekere andere j 
drank, die zij Paleponts noemen, daar- 
tuBschen drinkt, zo word het quaat enigsins 
geweert,” — Aiuiricsz, 9. Also at p. 27, 
“Palepunts.” 

We find this blunder of the com- 
pound word transported again to 
England, and explained as ‘ a hard 
word.’ 

1674. ** Palapontz, a kind of Indian 

drink, consisting of Aqua-vitae, Rose-water, 
juyee of Citrons and Sugar.” — Glo»»o<jra- 
phia, &c., by T. E. 

1672. Padre Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name ; 

“There are many fruits to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they compound of lemon- 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs,^ to 
quench their thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence.” — 
Viayyio, p. 103. 

1673. “At Nerule is the best Arar/i or 
Nepa de Goa, with which the English on 
this Coast make that enervating Liquor 
called Paunch (which is Indostan for Five), 
from Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians 
name their C^omiJosition Diapente ; or from 
four things, Diatesmron.'^ — Fryer, 157. 

1683. “ . . , Our owne people and ma- 

riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Punch) 


This seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (John Davies, 2nd ed., 1669), who has 
“ excellent good sack, English heer, French wines, 
Arak, and other refreshments, p. 10. 


every day give disturbance.” — Htdgct, 
Uct. 8. 

1688. “ . . . . the soldiers as merry as 
Punch could make them.”--In Wluelcr, i. 
187. 

1C^9. “Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of (ioa, tho’ lM>th are mtuie 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch.” 
— Ovin^n's Voyage, 237-8. 

1694. “ If any man comes into a vic- 
tualling house ti) drink punch, lie may 
demand one quart of good Goa ora it, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of gtuid 
lime water, and make his own punch ...” 
— Onler Book of Bombay Govt., quoted by 
Anderson, p. 281. 

170*5. “ Un bon rejias chez les Anglais 

ne se fait point sans bonne ponse (proii 
sert dans un grand vasc.^—Sieur LnillitT, 
Voy. aux Grandes hides, 29. 

1711. “ Hence every one (at Madnis) 

has it in his Power to eat well, tho’ he can 
afford no other Licpior at Meals than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
Euro|ieanH, and here made in tho greatest 
Perfection.” — Lockyn\ 22. 

1724. “Next to Drams, no Liquor de- 
serves more to be stimnatised and banislied 
from the Re])asts of the Tender, Valetudi- 
nary, and Etiidious, than Punch.” G. 
Ckeync, An Essay on Health aud Lougcrity, 
p. 58. 

1791, “D^s (jue I’Anglais eut cosse de 
manger, le Pana ... tit un signe K sa 
femme, qui ajmorta . . . une grande cale- 
basse pleine do punch, qu’elle avoit jire- 
pare, jiendant le souper, avec de I’eau, et du 
jus de citron, et du jus de canne de sucre 
. . . .” — B. de St. Pierre, Chaumiere In- 
dienne, 56, 

Puncll'liouse, r. An Inn or Tnvorn ; 
now tho tenn is chiefly used by natives 
(sometimes in tho hybrid fonn Punch- 
ghar) at the Presidency towns, and 
u])j)licd to houses frequontod liy 
seamen. Fonnerly the word was in 
general Anglo-Indian use. 

1671-2. “It is likewise enordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or t>ther house f)f Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stor>page at the 
pay day of their wages . . .—Jiule.^, in 
Wheeler, iii. 423. 

1088. “ . . . at his return to Achen he 

constantly freejuented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely.” — 
Darnpier, ii. 134. 

„ ‘Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance.” 
—In Wheeler, i. 184. 

1697. “Monday, 1st April . . . Mr. 
Chcesely having in a Punch-house, upon a 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify the drawing of the sword . . . 
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it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here.”—In Wheeler^ i. 820. 

1727. . Of late no small Pains and 

Chai^ have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(|jf the Fort at Tellichery) ; but for what 
Keason I know not . . . unless it be for 
small Vessels . . . or to protect the Com- 

i )any*s Ware-housei and a small Pnnoh- 
lome that stands on the Sea-shore . . 

A, Ham. i. m. 

1789. “Many . . , are obliged to take 
up their residence in dirty punch-houses.” 
— Munro^s Narmtive, 22. 

1810. “The best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called Punch-houses.’ — William- 
ton. V.M., i. 135. 

Punchayet, r. Hind, panchdyat, 
from pandi, ‘live.’ A council (pro- 
perly of 5 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arators or Jury; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the members of a C’aste, or what- 
not, to decide on (juestions interesting 
the body generally. 

1810. “The Parsees . . . are governed 
by their own panohait, or village Council. 
Ine word panohait literally means a Coun- 
cil of five, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of the principal mer- 
chants of the Beet.”— Maria Graham. 41. 

1813. “The carpet of justice was spread 
in the large open hall of the durbar, where 
tile arbitrators assembled : there I always 
attended, and agreeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaeet or jury 
of five i>er8on8.” — Forbes. Or. Mem., ii. 

m. 

1819. “The punohayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, ijossessed many ad- 
vantages. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
fr^uently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the peoine, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood. ”—Elphimtone. in Life. 

1821. “I kept up punohayets because I 
found them ... I stul think that the pun- 
ohayet should on no account ^ dropped, 
that it is an excellent institution for dis- 
pensing justice, and in keeping up the prin- 
ciples of justice, which are less likely to be 
ol^rved among a people to whom the ad- 
ministration of it is not at all intrusted.” — 
/Wd. 124. 

1826. “ . . . When he returns assemble 
a pnnehayet, and give this cause patient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
— Pandurany Hari. 31. 

1873. ‘ ‘ tale Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
liersons ... the panohayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
—Maine. JEktHy Hist, of Institutions. 221. 


Pundit} 8. Skt* pafidita. * a learned 
man.’ I^perly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Simreme Court was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose duiy it was to advise the 
English Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 
became extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘High Court,* superseding the 
Supreme Court and Suddor Court, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14th, 1862. 

In the Mahratta and Telugu count*^ 
ries, the word Pandit is usually pro* 
nounced Pant (in English colloquial 
Pun() ; but in this form it has, as with 
many other Indian words in like case, 
lost its original significance, and 
become a mere personal ti^ile, familiar 
in Mahratta history e.g.. the Nana 
Dhund(^wi of evil fame. 

Within the last 16 or 17 years the 
term has acquired in India a peculiar 
j application to the natives trained in 
I the use of instruments, who have been 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces- 
sible to Europeans. This application 
originated in the fact that two of 
the earliest men to be so employed, 
the explorations by one of whom 
acquired great celebrity, were masters 
of village schools in our Himalayan 
provinces. And the title Pundit is 
popularly applied there much as Do- 
minie used to be in Scotland. The 
Pundit who brought so much fame’ on 
the title was the late Nain Singh, C.S.I. 

1574. “ I hereby give notice that ... I 
hold it good, and it is my pleasure, and 
therefore 1 enjoin on all the pandits {pan- 
ditos) and Gentoo physicians {phisicosgentios) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa)^ or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in chairs and palanquins, on pain of 
paying, on the first offence 10 cruzados, and 
on the second 20, pera o sapal.* with the 
forfeiture of such horses, chairs, or palan- 
quins, and on the third they shall become 
the galley-slaves of the King my Lord . . . 


rem o sapal. i.e. ‘for the marsh.’ We cannot 
he certain of the meaning of this ; but we may note 
that in 1543 the King, as a favour to the city of 
Goa, and for the commodity of its shipping and 
the landing of goods, &c., makes a grant “ of the 
marsh inundated with sea-water {ilo sapal aUiga^lo 
tletgm salgaiJa) which extends along the river-side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piquo, whicli grant is to be x>erpetual. 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and reiwir their ships, and t<> 
erect their hankihalls (hangofaes), and never to J*® 
turned away to any other purpose." Possibly the 
fines went into a fund for tJie drainage of wia 
mpal and f< mnaiion of landing-places. See Arwt v. 
Port, Or.. Fasc. 2, pp. 130-131 
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— ProcL of the Grovemor Antonio Moriz 
BarretOt in Arch. Port. Orient., Fascic. 6, p. 
899. 

1^. “ . . . Uamanclo ttlbien en 8U com- 

panialo8 POditos, le preRentaronalNauabo.” 
— Guerrero, Pefacion, 70. 

1010. . Brachmaiiae iina cum Pan- 

ditis comparentes, simile quid iam iiide ab 
orbis exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
— Jarric, Timaurm, iii. 81-82. 

1663. A Pendet Brachman or Heathen 
Doctor whom I had jnit to serve my Agali 
. . . would needs make his Panegyrick . . . 
and at last concluded seriously with this; 
When you put your Foot intA) iftr Stinotp, My 
Lord, and when you march on HorneUack in 
the front of the Cavalry, the Earth trvinhleth 
under, your Feet, the eight EtephnnUtJuit ?mfd 
it up upon their Heads not Iteing able to 
supptni, i'^.” — Bernier, E. T., 85. 

1688. “ Je feignis done d’etre malade, et 

d’avoir la fifevre, on fit venir aussitcU un 
Pandite ou medecin Gentil.”— Bel. 
de Vlnep de Goa, 214. 

1785. “ I can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu 
law as they please ; and make it at reason- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made.” — Letter of *SVr W. Jones, in Mem. 
by ltd. Tciffnnumth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791. “ T1 titait au moment de s’embar- 

quer pour I’Angletcrre, pleiii de perplexite 
et d’ennui, l(>rs(pie les brames de Benares 
lui ai)prirerit (jue le brame supcirieur de la 
fameuse })agode de .lagi'enat . . . etaitseul 
capable tie resoudre toiites les (piestions de 
la Societti royal o dti Londres. C’etait en 
effet le plus fameux pandect, on doctour, 
dont on eOt jamais oui jurler.” — B. de ISt. 
Pierre, La CkamniHre Indienne. 

The preceding exquisite passage shows 
that the blunder which drew forth Macau- 
lay’s flaming wrath, in the quotation lower 
down, was not a new one. 

1798. “ . . . the most learned of the 
Pundits or Bramin lawyers, were called up 
from different jmrts of Bengal.” — Baynaf, 
Hist. i. 42. 

1856. “ Besides . . . being a Pundit of 

learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds .” — Lnfe 
and Letters of Sydtwy Dobell, ii. 14. 

1860. “Mr. Vizetelly next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
*■ amon^t the Pandects of the Benares 
. . . ’ The Benares he probably BU{)poses 
to be some Oriental nation. What he sufi- 
poses their Pandects to be I shall not nre- 
sume to guess ... If Mr. Vizetelly had 
c<)nsulted the Unitarian Report, he would 
have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of 
Benares, and he might without any very 
long and costly research have learned where 
Benares is ancl what a Pundit is.” — Macaii^ 
lay. Preface to his Speeches. 

1877. “Colonel Y . Since Nain 

Singh’s absence from this country^ precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has been awarded to him. . . 


I beg to place it in your charge for trans- 
I mission to the Pundit.”— Addrfw by Sir R. 

I Alcack, Prest. R. Ge(^. Soc., May 28th. 

I m/* Y in reply, said : . . . . 

! Though I do not know Nam Singh person- 
j ally, I know his work. ... He is not a 
topt>graphical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native employt^s with 
an average qualification. His observations 
have added a larger amount of imp^wtant 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his jtmrnals form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me great pleasure ti> take 
stej)s for the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pundit.” 
— Reply to the President, same date. 

Punjaub, n. p. The name of tho 
countiy botwoeii the Indus and tho 
Sutlej. Tho modem Anglo-Indian 
province so-callod, now extends on 
ono side beyond tho Indus, including 
Peshawar, tho Deraj at, &c., and on tho 
other side up to tlio Jumna, including 
Dohli. Tho naino is Pers. PanJ-dh, 
‘ Five Rivers.’ Those rivers, as reck- 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case tho five are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelam ((pv.) or Bohat, the an- 
cient Vitasia which tho Greeks made 
*Ydd(T 7 rr)i (Strabo) and btliua-Trijs (Ptol.), 

(3) (Jhenrib, ancient (^handrabagha 
and Asihnl. Ptolemy preserves a cor- 
ruption of tho former Sanskrit name 
in 2oI/§(I^(^X, but it was riijocted by 
tho older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, i.e.,, probably because Grocized 
it would bo Savbpo^dyof, ‘ the devonrer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Asiknl 
they rendered ’Axco-ti^r. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airavati, "Ydpbxrgi (Straho), 
^Ydpaarris {Arrian), "'Abpis or 'Povadii 
f Ptol.). (5) Bias, ancient Vipasa,'’Yv/)acriff 
(Anian), Bi/ifd<nof (PtoL). This ex- 
cludes the Sutlej, Satadru, Ilesydriis 
of Pliny, Zapdbpos or Zabdbprjs (Ptol.), 
as Timur excludes it below. Wo may 
take in tho Sutlej and exclude tho In- 
dus, but wo can hardly exclude tho 
Chenab as Wassuf docs below. 

No corresponciing term is used by 
tho Greek geographers, though they 
knew all the rivers.* Lassen however 
has termed the country Pentepotamia 
in a learned Latin dissertation on 
its ancient geography. Though tho 
actual word Paniah is Pereian, and 
dates from Mahommodan times, the 


“Putamlum »‘.Kt uoincii Panc h a n ads o Graecos 
aut oimiiuo latuiss**, aut casii (jutxlam non ad 
nostra usfjue temjKH'fi pervfinissc*, quod in tanta 
iiionuninitornin ruina facily accidere potuit." — 
Lan-ii’U, rcnUijuAuiiui' , 'j. 
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corresjponding Sanskrit Panchaim^ 
is ancient and genuine, occurrin^n 
the Mahfibharat and Ramayana, ^e 
name Panj^dby in older Mahommedan 
writers is applied to the Indus river, 
after receiving the rivers of the country 
which we call Pniijauh. In that sense 
Partj-nady of equivalent meaning, is 
still occasionally used. 

We remember in the newspapers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech by a clorgj^man in Eng- 
land, who spoke of the deposition of 
“ the bloody Prtnjaub of Lahore.” 

B.C. X. “Havin;^ exi)lored the land of 
the Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to be searchod Fanohanada in 
every jmrt ; the monkeyH then explore the 
region of Kashmir with its woods of 
acacias.” — Jlanidyana, Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c. 940. Mas’nd! details (with no cor- 
rectness) the five rivers that form the Mihran 
or InduK. He proceeds : “ When the Five 
Biveri which we have named have past the 
House of Gold which is Moltan, they unite 
at a place three days distant frt>m that 
city, between it and Mansfira at a place 
called Doshab.” — i. 377-8. 

c. 1020. “They all (Sind, Jhailam, 
IrEwa, Biah) combine with the Satlader 
^utlej) below Miiltjin, at a place called 
ranjnad, or ‘ the junction of the five rivers.’ 
Th^ form a very wide stream. ” — Al^Bhninly 
in JEfltoty i. 48. 

c. 1300. “After crossing the Fanj-&b, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the 
river of Lohdwar,* Satldt, and Biyah ...” 
— Wassdf, in Elliot y iii. 36. 

c. 1333. “ By the grace of God our 

caravan arrived safe and sound at Banj-db, 
i.e. at the River of the Sind. Bav^ {panj) 
signifies ‘ five,’ and ah, ‘ water ’ ; so that 
the n^e means ‘ the Five Waters.’ They 
flow into this great river, and water the 
country.”— BatiUay iii. 91. 

c. 1400. “All these (united) rivers (Je- 
lam, Chenjib, Rdvl, Blydh, Sind) ai*e called 
the Sind or Pa^j-ab, and this river falls 
into the Persian Gulf near Thatta.” — The 
Emp. Tvnmry in EUioU iii- 476. 

1648.^ “. . . Pang-ab, the chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly spoken.” — Van 
TwiHy 3 

„ “ The River of the ancient Indus, 

is by the Persians and Magols called Pang- 
ab, i.e, the Five Waters.” — Ib, i. 

1710. * * He found this ancient and famous 
city (Lahore) in the Province Pansohaap, 
by the side of the broad and fish-abounding 
river Rari (for Ran).” — Valentijn, iv. {Su- 
ratte)y 282. 

1790. “Investigations of the relirious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 

* f.e. of Lahorey vis. the Bavl. 


written in the Carnatic, and in the Pai^ab, 
would in many cases widely differ. ”— Rorsfer, 
Preface to Journey, 

1793. “The Province, of which Lahore 
is the capital, is oftener named Paajab 
than Lahore.” — BennclVs Memoir y 8d ed. 
82. 

1804. “ I rather think . . , that he (Hol- 
kar) will go off to the Punjaab. And what 
gives me stronger reason to think so is, that 
on the seal of his letter to me he calls him- 
self ‘ the Slave of Shah Mahmoudy the King 
of Kinge,^ Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
of Zemaun Shah. He seized the musnud 
and government of Caubul, after having 
defeated Zemaun Shah two or three years 
ago, and put out his eyen.'^—WelHngtmy 
Deep, under 17th March. 

1815. “ He (Subagtugeen) . . overran 

the fine province of the Ftixnaab, in his 
first expedition.” — Malcohny Hut. of Pers., 
i. 316. 

Punkah, a. In its original sense 
(a) a portable fan (Hind, j^ankhd)^ 
generally made from the leaf of the 
palmyra [Boragsva jiahelliformiSy or 
^ fan shaped’), the natural type and 
origin of the fan. Such pankhda in 
India are not however formed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of our 
ladies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, 
with a part of the dried leaf-stalk 
adhering, which fonns the handle. But 
the specific application in Anglo- 
Indian colloquial is (b) to the large, 
fixed, and swinging fan, formed of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular 
frame, and suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which is used to agitate the air 
in hot weather. The date of the 
introduction of this machine into 
India is not known to us. The 
quotation from Linschoten shows that 
some such apparatus was known in 
the 16th centurj’', though this comes 
out clearly in the French versior 
alone ; the original Dutch, and the ole 
English translation are here unintelli- 
gible, and indicate that Linschotei 
(who apparently never was at Ormus 
was describing, from hearsay, some 
thing that he did not understand 
More remarkable passages are thoe 
which we take from Dow, and froi 
El-Fakhrl, which show that the tn: 
Anglo - Indian punka was know 
to the Arabs as early as the 8th cei 
tury. 
a.— 

1610. “ Aloft in a Gallery the King s 
in his chaire of State, accompanied with I 
Children and chiefe Vizier ... no otl 
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without calling daring to goe vp to him, 
saue onely twi> IhmkawB U> gather wind.”— 
W. Fincfi, in Putrk^tSy i. 435). 

The word seems here to be used 
improperly for the men who plied the 
fans. We find also in the same wiiter 
a verb to pimkaw : 

. . behind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword. ” — iO. 433. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1616. “ . . . the i>eople of better quality, 

lying or sitting on their Cari>ets or Pallats, 
have servants standing about them, who con- 
tinually beat the air msm them with FJa- 
or Fans, of stiffned leather, which 
keei)e off the flyea from annoying them, 
and co(»l them as they lye.” — Ed. 1665, 
p. 405. 

1663. “ On such occasions they desire 

nothing but .... to lie <lown in some 
cool and shady place all along, having a 
servant or two to fan one by turns, with 
their great Pankas, <»r Fans.”— 

E. T., p. 76. 

1787. “ Over her head was held a pun- 

ker.” — Sir’C. Matct^ in Pari. Papers, 1821, 
^ Hindoo Widoiog.^ 

1805). “ He . . . presented me .... two 
punkaha.”— Z/ oiy/ Valentia^ i. 428. 

1881. “ The chair of state, the sella {testa- 
toririf in which the Pope is home aloft, is the 
ancient palancpiin or the Roman nobles, 
and, of course, of the Roman Princes . , . 
the fans which go behind are the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emiierors, borrowed from 
the 0^)111^; of Persia .’’ — Dean Startle Chris- 
tian Institutions^ 207. 

b— 

c. 1150-60. “Sons le nom de Khaich on 
entend des ^toffes de mauvaise toile de lin 
qui servent k diff^rents usages. Pans ce 
passage de Rhazes * ce sont des ventilateurs 
faits de cet ^toffe. Ceci se pratique de 
cette manil?re : on en prend un morceau de 
la grandeur d’un tapis, un jieu plus grand 
ou un peu plus petit scion les aimensions 
de la chambre, et on le rembourre avec des 
objets fiui out de la consistance et qui ne 
plient pas facilement, par exemple avec du 
sparte. L’ayant ensuite sus)iendu au milieu 
de la chambre, on le fait tirer et lacher 
doucement et continuellement par un 
homme place dans le haut de Tappartement. 
De cette manikre il fait beaucoup de vent et 
rafraichit I’air. Quelquefois <jn le trempe 
dans de I’eau dc rose, et alors il imrfume 
I’air en mdme temjMj qu’il le rafraichit.” — 
Gloamire sur le Maneouri, quoted in Dozif et 
Enyelmann, p. 342. See also Dozy, Suppt. 
aux Dictt. Arahes, s. v, Khaich. 

1166. “He (Ibn Hamdun the Katib) 
once recited to me the following piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical 
description of the linen ran : (*) 

* Fast and loose, it cannot touch what it 

" C. A.D. 900 . 


tries to reach ; though tied up it moves 
^yiftly,^ and tiumgh a jirisoner it is free. 
Fixed in its place it drives before it the 
gentle breeze ; though its path lie closed up 
it moves on in its mxjturnal journey.*” — - 
Quoted by Il/n Khallikau, E. T., iii. 1)1. 

“(*) The linen fan U\fhuvaha4 al Khaish) 

is a large piece of linen, strt^tched on a 
I frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in Irak. 
See de Sacy's Hariri, p. 474.”— -Note by 
MacGuckin dc Slanc, ib. ]>. 62. 

c. 1300. “ One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mansnr (a.1). 753-774J was the 
Khaish of linen in summer, a thing which 
was not known l)efore liis time. But the 
Sasanian Kings used in summer to have an 
ajiartment freshly plastered (with clay) 
every day, which they inhabited, and on 
the morrow another apartment was ] Mas- 
tered for them.''— El-Fukhrl, ed. Aklmirdt. 

p. 188. 

1596. “ And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fails, tf' rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
Literal Transln. from Lin^ 

sehotcUf ch. 6. 

1598. “And they vse ccrtaine instru- 
ments like Waggins, with Viellowes, to 
lieare all the iieople in, and to gather winile 
to coole them withall, which they call 
Cattarentos.'^ — Old Fualish Tmmlntimi by 
W. P., p. 16. 

Tho French version is really a brief 
deHcriptien of tho punka : 

1610. “ Ils out aussi du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instruments innidus en I’air 
es quels se faisant donner le bransle ils 
font du vent (lui les rafraichit.”- Ed. 1638, 
p. 17. 

Tho next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended i)unka : 

1663. “ . . . furnished also with good 
Cellars with great Flam to stir the Air, for 
rept)sing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, when the Air ()f these Cellars 
begins to be hot and stuffing.” — Bernier ^ 
p. 79. 

1807. “As one small concern succeeds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes.” — D/t'd Minto in India^ 27. 

1810. “ Were it not for tlie punka (a 
large frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which is suspended over every table, and 
kept swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
it would scarcely be possible to sit out tho 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner,” 
— Maria Graham^ 30. 

„ Williamson mentions that 
kahs “ were susjiended in most dining 
halls.”— Fade Menurn, i. 281. 

1823. “Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and look- 
ing not unlike enormous fire-boards, hung 
from the ceilings of the principal apart- 
ments.”— ed. 1844, i. 28. 

0 0 2 
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1852. 

** Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christmas waits 1) prelude the day ; 

For holly and festoons of bay 

Swing feeble punkat,~or i>erhaps 

A windsail dangles in collapse.” 

Chrutmua on hoard a P. and O., nrar 
the Equator, 

1875. “The punkah flapr>ed to and fro 
lazily overhead .” — The JMkvima (Chesney), 
ch. xxxviii. 

Punsaree, S. A native drug-seller ; 
Hind, pansdrl. We place the word 
here partly because C. V, Brown says 
‘it is certainl}^ a forei^ word/ and 
assigns it to a corruption of d?«pen- 
sari?m ; which is much to bo doubted. 

Purdah, S. Hind, from Pors. parda, 
* a curtain ’ ; a portiere ; and especially a 
curtiiin screening women from the sight 
of men ; whence a woman of position 
who observes such rules of seclusion, 
is termed parda-nishln^ ‘ one who sits 
behind a curtain.’ 

1800. “ On the fourth (side) a purdah 

was stretched acrosM.” — Ld. ValeMia^ i. 100. 

1810. “If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is iiermitted to approach the purdah 
(t.c. curtain, or screen) and to put the 
Juind through a small aj^erture ... in order 
to feel the patient’s pulse.” — WiUiavuon, 
V. M,, i. 130. 

1878. “Native ladies look uimn the 
confinement behind the purdah as a badge 
of rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it .” — Life in the 
Mofussilt i. 113. 

Purwanna, Perwauna, s. Hind. 

from I’ers. parwdna^ an order ; a 
gi’ant or letter under royal seal; a 
letter of authority fi*om an official to 
his subordinate ; a licence or pass. 

1682. “. . . we being obliged at the end 

of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we did not procure a 
rherwanna from the Duxin of llecca to 
excuse us from it.” — Hedges^ Oct. 10. 

1693. “. . . Egm ore and Purse waukum 
were lately granted us by the Nabob’s 
purwannas.”— i. 281. 

1759. “Perwauna, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier 
Ulma Maleck, Nizam ul Muluck Bahadour, 
to Mr. John Spenser.” — In CamJbridijc^s 
Acet, of the TTar, 230. See also quotation 
under Hosbolhookum. 

1774. “As the peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Rajah to receive your parwanna to this 
purpose before the departure of the cara- 
van .” — Boglde Diary, in Markham’s Tibet.*- 
p. 50. 

’ * But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of his 
originals. 


Pntchock, s. This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Himalaya m the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Bombay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and to China, 
whore it is used as a chief ingredient 
in the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root was recog- 
nized by the famous Garcia de Orta as 
the Costus of the ancients. The latter 
took their word from the Skt. Jcustha, 
by a modification of which name — hit 
—it is still known and used as a medi- 
cine in Upper India. Do Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandu 
and Chitore, wheiico it was brought 
for sale to Ahmadabad ; but his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced in situ by two other illus- 
trious men, Boyle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. O. Coviposi’- 
t(((\ SausHurea Xappe, Clarke, for which 
Dr. Falconer, not recognizing the genus, 
had proposed the name of Aiichiandia 
Coatufi veriiSy in honour of the then 
Governor-General. The Costus is n 
gi'ogarious plant, occupying open, 
sloping, moist sides of the mountains, 
at an elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. 
See article by Falconer in Trims. Linn. 
8oc. xix. 23-31. 

The trade-name is, according to 
Wilson, the Telugu pdcldchdhfy “green 
leaf,’ but one does not see how this 
applies. (Is there, perhaps, some con- 
fusion with Patch, q.v. ?). Do Orta 
speaks as if the word, which he writes 
puchoy were Malay. Though neither 
Crawfurd nor Favre gives the word, in 
this sense, it is in Marsden’s earlier 
Malay dictionary : “ Puchok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of whieffi arc an 
article of trade; said by some to bo 
Costus indkusy and by others the ATe- 
lissuy or Laut'us.'*’’ In the year 1837-38 
about 250 tons of this article, valued at 
£10,000, were exported from Calcutta 
alone. The annual import into China 
at a later date, according to Welh 
Williams, was 2,000 or 120 tons 
{Middle Kingdom^ ed. 1857, ii. 408) 
In 1865-66, the last year for which th( 
details of such minor exports are founc 
in print, the quantity exported fron 
Calcutta was only 492 J cwt., or 24 
tons. 

1516. See Barbosa under CatechtL 

1520. “ We have prohibited (the expoi 
of) pepi^er to China... and now we prohib 
the export of pucho and incense from thei 
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l>arts of India to China. de hum 
RegimttUo del Reg a Diogo Ayres, Feitor 
da China, in -4rc/r. Port, Orient., Fasc. v., 

49. 

1525. *‘Paeho of Cambaya worth 35 
tangas a maund.” — Lcmbrant^as^ 50. 

1.554. “The beiar of ^ucho contains 20 
fame^olm, and an additional 4 of picota 
(q.v.), in all 24 fararola^. . . .” — A. N tines, 

11. 

15(53. “I say that vostus in Arabic is 
called cost or cast ; in Guzarate it is called 
vpht; and in Malay, for in that region 
there is a great trade and consumption 
thereof, it is called pucho. I tell you the 
name in Arabic, because it is called by the 
same name by the Latins and Greeks, and 
I tell it you in Guzerati, because that is the 
land to which it is chiefly carried fr<»m its 
birthqdace ; and 1 tell y(m the Malay name 
because the greatest (piaiitity is ctmsunied 
there, or taken thence to Chum."— (t atria , 
f. 72. 

c. ir»d3. . ()i»iuni, Assa Fetida, 

Fuchio, with many other sortes of Drugges.” 
-Caesar FrctUrikc, in Hak. ii. 343. 

1617. “ 5 hampers pochok. . . -Cocks, 

Diary, i. 294. 

1631. “ Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 

bulo inter niercatores IiuJos Pucho, ( 3iinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur .... vidi ego 
integrum Picol, (piod i>ondus centuni et 
viginti in aucti(»ne decern realibusdistribui.” 
— Jac. Bontii, Hist. Nat., etc., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. In Malacca Price Currant, July, 
1704 : “ Putchuck or C\)stus dulcis. 
Lockycr, 77. 

1726. “ Patsjaak (a leaf of Asjien 
(Acheen?) that is jiounded to ijowder, and 
used in incense). . . .” — Valcutijn, Chot'.'M. 

1727. “The W(»od Ligua dulcis grows 
only in this countiy (Sind). It is ratlier a 
Weed than a Wo(jd, aiul nothing of it is 
useful but the K(»ot, called Putchock, or 
Radix dulcis. . . . There are great quantities 
exiHuted from Surat, and from thence to 
(J/iina, where it generally beans a good 
Price. . . .” — A. Ham., i. 126. 

180B. “Elies emi)loient ordinairement 
. , , . line racine aromati(|ue appelee 
pieschtok, (lu’on coupe par jietits morceaux, 
et fait bouillir dans de Thuile de noix do 
coco. C’est avec cette huile qne les dan- 
senses se graissent , . .” — Haafner, ii. 117. 

1862. “ Koot is sent down c<nmtry in 

large quantities, and is exi><jrted to CJiina, 
where it is used as incense. It is in Calcutta 
known under the name of ‘ Fatchuk.’ ” — 
Punjab Trade Rcjxn-t, evii. 

Puttywalla, «. Hind, patta-ivahl, 
‘ Olio with a belt.’ This is the usual 
Bombay term for a messenger or 
orderly" attached to an ofiico, and bear- 
ing a belt and brass badge, called in 
Bengal chuprassy or peon (qq.v.), 
and in Madras usually by the latter 
name. 


1878. “ Here and there a l>elted Goveni- 
meat servant, called a Pttttiw&l&, or Pa^a- 
wftl&, because distinguished by a belt. . . 

— Monier Williams, Modern India, M. 

Putlam, n.p. A toTvm in Ceylon on 
the coast of the bay or ostuaiy of 
(\ilpontyn; properly Puftahtma; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr. Ferguson 
to bo puthu- (pudn?) alum, ‘New 
Salt-jians.’ Ten miles inland are 
the ruins of Tammana Nowera, tke 
original Tainbapanni (or Taprohane^, 
W’hero Yijaya, the first Hindu immi- 
grant, established his kingdom. And 
Putlam is supjxised to bo the site 
where he landed. 

1298. “Thei)earl-fislicrs . . . go post to 
a place calleil Bettelar, and (then) gt> W 
miles iiitt* the gulf. zl/urco Bk. iii. 
ch. 16. 

c. 134.5. “The natives went to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and 1 proceeded to his j)reHenco in the 
town of BattMa, which was his capital, a 
]>rctty little phwe, surnaindetl by a timber 
wall and tt>wers."--//ja Bat., iv. 166. 

1672. “Putelaon. . .”--yiri^t/orM«(Gonn.), 
373. 

1726. “ Portaloon or Putelan. ” — Vahn - 
tijn, Ceylon, 21. 

Puttan, Pathan, n. p. Hind. 

Patjaln. A name eonmionly appliiul 
to Afghans, and especially to people 
in India, of Afghan (hiscent. Tho 
d(!rivatioii is obscure. hllphinslono 
deiives it from Pnshtdu and PuklUnti, 
pi. Pukhtana, the name tho Afghans 
give tlioiv own rai'e, with which Dr. 
Trunipp agrees. Tiie Afghans have 
for tin.* name one of the usual fan- 
tastic etymologies whicli is quoted 
below.* 

The Mahomnu'dans in India are 
sometimes divided into four classes,^ 
viz., PatJifins; Mvylaih, i.c., those of 
Turki origin ; S/adkks, claiming Arab 
d(wc.oiit ; and Haiyyids, (daiining also 
to bo desc(nidauts of Maliommed. 

1.5.53. “This State I)elongetl to a people 
called Patane, who were lonls of that liill- 
emntry. And as th(»he who (Iwell on the 
skirts of tlie l*yrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of tlie ]»aHHes by which 
we cross from Spaij» to France, or vice 
vers;!, .so these Patan })eo)>le are tlie mastei^ 
of the twi* entranujs to India, by which 
those who go thitlier from the landward 
must pass . . Barron, IV. vi. 1. 

1.563. “ . . . This first King was a 

Patane of certain mountains that march 
with Bengala.”— Co U. f. 34. 

■ Sje note on next iiage. 
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1672. 

^ Mm agora de nomes, et de usan^a, 

Novoa. «t varioa «fto os habitantes, 

Os Delijs, 08 PatlaM que em pos^^a 

De terrai e gente sSo mats abundantes.’* 
CamoeSf vii. 20. 

1610. Pattan, a man of good sta* 
ime.**—ffawkin8t in PurchaSj i. 220. 

c. 1611. **.... the mightiest of the 

Afghan people was Kais . . . The Prophet 
gave Kals the name of Abd Ulrasheed . . . 
and . . . predicted that God would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re- 
spect to the establishment of the Faith, 
would outvie all other tieople ; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
he like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which wood 
the seamen call Pathan : on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheed the title 
of Pathan also.” * — Hid. of the AfghanSt 
E. T., by Dorn, i. 38. 

1648. “ In general the Moors are a 

haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Fattans stand out 
superior to the others in dress and manners.” 
— ran Twid, 58. 

16G6. “Martin Affonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them from the war 
that the Patanes were making on them.” — 
Faria y Souea, Ada Portugimaf i. j). 343. 

1673. “They are distinguished, some 
according to the Consanguinity they claim 
with MaJiomet ; as a Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture ... A Shiek is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Relation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. Meer is 
somewhat allied also .... The rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... as Mogul, the Race of the Tartars . , , 
Patan, Duccan.'^ — Fryer, 93. 

1681. “En estas regiones ay vna cuyafi 
gentes se dizen los Patanes.”— de 
la Puente, Compendio, 21. 

1720. “ . . . The Patans (Patanders) are 
very different in garb, and surpass in 
valour and stout-heartedness in war.” — 
Valentijn, Choro. 109. 

1757. “The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the Soubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
assist him against the Pytans.”— /rrs, 349. 

1763. “ The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters . . . were easily induced 
to embrace Mahoinedanism, and are at this 
day the Affglians or Pitans.”— i. 24, 
ed. 1803. 

1789. “ Moormen are, for the most part, 
soldiers by jirofession, particularly in the 


* We do not know what word is intended, 

unless it l)e a 8j»ecial use of Ar. hatayi, ‘ttie 
interior or middle of a thing.’ Dom mfers to a 
note, which does not exist in hia liook. Bellew 
gives the title conferred by the propliet as 
“ PVit&n or Paihan, a term which in the Syrian 
language signifies a rudder.” Somebody else in- 
terprets it as * a most.’ 


cavalry, as are also . . . Fltuuk**<— Jficaiio, 
iforr. 49. 

1798. “ . . . Afg^ians, or m they are 

called in India, Patans.”— Forder, Tra- 
vels, ii. 47. 

Putwa^ 8. Hin4. poiuHi. The 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, L., m)m the suc- 
culent acid flowers of which very fair 
jell^is made in Anglo-Indian house- 

Pye, 8. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and yoimg 
officers for a Paria-dog (q.v.); a con- 
traction, no doubt, of the former word. 

Pyjamn^, s. Hind, pm-jama, lit. 
‘ leg- clothing. ’ A pair of loose drawers 
or trowsers, tied round the waist. 
Such a garment is used by various 
persons in India, e.g. by women of 
various classes, by Sikh men, and by 
most Mahommedans of both sexes. It 
was adopted from the Mahomme- 
dans by Europeans as an article of 
duhabilh and of night attire, and 
is synonymous with long- drawers 
(q.v., also Shulwaur and Mognl- 
breeches). It is probable that we 
English took the habit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in speaking 
of Goa Hospital : “ Ils ont force 
calsons sans quoy ne couchent iamais 
les Portugais des Indes” (ii., p. 11). 
The word is now used in London shops. 

Pyke, Paik, s. Wilson gives only 
one original of the term so expressed 
in Anglo-Indian speech. He writes : 

Pdik, or Fdyik, corruptly Pyke, H. 
&c. (from S. paddtika), Pdtk or Fdyak, 
Mar. A footman, an aimed attendant, 
or inferior police and revenue officer, 
a messenger, a cornier, a village 
watchman : in Cuttack the Pdiks 
formerly constituted a local militia, 
holding land of the Zamind^rs or 
Rajas by the tenure of military ser- 
vice,” &c., quoting Bengal Regula- 
tions). 

But it seems to us clear that thert 
are here two terms rolled together : 

a. Pers. Paik, a foot-runner o 
courier. We do not know whethe 
is an old Persian word or a Mongc 
introduction. According to Hamme 
Purgstall it was the term in use a 
the Court of the Mongol princes, a 
quoted below. Both the words oocr 
in the Ain, but differently spelt, an 
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that with which we now deal is spelt 
paik (with the/a<i^ vowel point). 

c. 1690. “The JHauddr^ (see under 
Julibdar) “ and the Taik (a runner). Their 
monthly pay varies from 1200 to 120d. 
{dam), accoi^ng to their speed and manner 
of service. Some of them wil^ run from 50 
to 100 kroh (kos) per day. — Ain, E. t by 
Blockmann, i. 138 (see orig., i. 144). 

1673. At the Court of Constantinople : 
“Les Peiks venoient ensuite, avec leurs 
bonnets d’ai^nt dor^ orn^s d’un petit plu- 
mage de h^ron, un arc et un carquois charg^ 
denfeches.” — Journal Gcdland, i. 98. 

1687. “. . . . the under officers and 

servants called Agiam-Oglans, who are de- 
signed to the meaner uses of the Seraglio 
. . . most commonly the sons of Christians 
taken from their Parents at the age of 10 
or 12 years. . . These are : 1, Porters, 2, Bos- 
tanifics or Gardiners ... 5, Faioks and 
Solacks. . . .” — &ir Paul Biicaut, Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire, 19. 

1761. * ‘ Ahmad Sultiin then commissioned 
Shah Fasand Kh4n . . . the karkdras and 
the Paikt, to go and procure information as 
to the state and strength of the Mahratta 
army.” — Muhammad Jufar Shdmlu, in 
Elliot, viii. 161-2. 

1840. “ The express-riders {Eiffmthen) 

accomplished BOfarsangs a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tebris (Tal/riz).^ . . Tne Foot-runners carry- 
ing letters (Peik), wliose name at least is 
maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, accomplished 30 /ar- 
sanys a-day.” — Hammer Pargstall, Gesch. 
der Golden. Horde, 243. 


wero excellent musketeers ; 60 hired jo/uit* 
of like sort and his own (Sebastian Gon- 
9 alve 8 ’s) galhot,* which was about the size 
of a txUacho, with 14 demi-falcons on each 
broadside, two pieces of 18 to 20 lbs. calibre 
in the forecastle, and 60 Portuguese soldiers, 
with more than 40 topasei and Ga^i.”— 
Bocairo, Decada, 452. 

1722. Amo^ a detail of charges at this 
l^eriod in the Zexuindarry of RaJshaM ap- 
pears: 

“ 9. Paikan,ox the pikes, guard of villages, 
everywhere necessary .... 2,101 rupees.” 
— Fifth Report, App., p. 345. 

1802. After a detail of persons of rank 
in Midnapore : 

** None of these entertain armed followers 
except i)erhap8 ten or a dozen Peons for 
state, but some of them have Pykes in con- 
siderable numbers, to keep the fjeace on 
their estates. These Pykes are under the 
magistrate’s orders .” — Fifth Report, Ai»p., 
p. 535. 

1812. “The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous class of Pykes, are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with 
the new Police regulations.”— Report, 

71. 

1872. “. . . . Dalais or officers of the 
l)easant militia (Paiks). The Paiki were 
settled chiefly around the fort on easy 
tenures.” — Hunter's Orissa, ii. 269. 


a- 


b. Ilind. 2 >dlk and pdyik (also 
Mahr.) from paddtika, and padika, 

* a foot-soldior,' with the other specific 
applications given by Wilson, exclusive 
of ‘ courier.’ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 

In the first quotation, which is from 
the Ain, the word, it will bo seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
from the same source : 

c. 1590. “It was the custom in those 
times, for the palace (of the King of Pengal) 
to be guarded by several thousand pykes 
{pdyak), who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a c(»iifederacy with 
these mards, who one night killed the King, 
Futteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah.” — Gladicin's Tr., ed. 1800, ii. 19 (ori- 
ginal, i. 415). 

In tho next quotation the word seems 
to be tho same, though used for ‘a 
seaman.’ Compare uses of Lascar. 

c. 1615. “(His fleet) consisted of 20 
beaked vessels, all well manned with the 
sailors whom they call paiqaei , as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and topazes who 


ftuedda, n. p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on tho west coast of 
the Malay P(3iiinsula, tributary to 
Siam. The name according t( > Orawfurd 
is Malay /fttdri//, ‘an elephant- trap. It 
is therefore in all probability identical 
with the Hind, name for that a})i)aratu.s 
(see Keddah). It has been supposed 
somotimos that Kaddh is tho Ka>Xt 
or KwXis of I’tolemy’s sea-route to 
China, and likewise the Kalah of th(! 
early Arab voyagers (see Proajs. R. 
Geog. Soc. 1882, p. 055.) It is possible 
that those old names howovei- repre- 
sent ‘a river mouth,’ a de- 

nomination of many small ports in 
Malay regions. Thus tho port that 
we call (iuedda is called by tho Malays 


Kwala Batrang. 

1.516. “ Having left this town of Tanas- 
sary, further along the coast to wards 
Malaca, there is another Heai>ort < the 
Kingdom of Ansiam, which is called (^ueoa. 
in which als“ there is much sliqiping, and 


^ See under Gallivalj 
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great interchange of merchandise.*’ — Bar- 
bom, lhS-189. 

1653. . The settlements from Tavay 

to Malaca are these : Tenassary, a notable 
city, Lungur, Torrfto, Qneda, producing 
the best pepx>er on all that coast, Ped&o, 
Per4 Solungor, and our City of Malaca ...” 
^Barroi, I. ix. 1. 

1572. 

** Olha Tavai cidade, onde come^a 

De Siao largo o imi^erio tao comprido : 

Tenassari, ftiieda, nue he so cab^a 

Das que pimenta alii teni produzido.” 

Camiks, x. 123. 

By Burton ; 

** Behold Tavdi City, whence begin 

Siam’s dominions, Reign of vast ex- 
tent; 

Tenassarf, Qneda of towns the Queen ^ 
that bear the burthen of the hot pi- 
ment.” 

1.698. “. . . to the town and Kingdom e 
of Qneda . . . which lyeth under G degrees 
and a halfe ; this is also a Kingdome like 
Tanassaria, it hath also some wine, as 
Tanaitmi*ia hath, and some small quantitie 
of Pepper.” — Limckoten, p. 31. 

1614. ** And so . . . Diogo de Mendon^a 
. . . sending the galliots on before, em- 
barked in the jalia of Joslo Rodriguez de 
Paiva, and coming to Qneda, and making 
an attack at daybreak, and finding them 
unprepared^ he burnt the town, and carried 
off a quanti^ of provisions and some tin ” 
(calaim, see (Jalay). — Bocarro, Decada, 187. 

1838. “Leaving Penang in September, 
we first proceedea to the town of Quedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name.” — Quedah, etc., by Vapt. Shcrai’d 
Oab(»*ne, ed. 1865, 

^ ftni-lli, s. The popular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo- 
Indian, from tho usual manner of 
calling aeiTants in that Presidency, 
viz., * Kv^ haV 't ‘ Is aiij' one there ’ 
The Anglo-Indian of Madras was 
known as a MuU, and he of Bombay 
as a Duck (qq.v.) 

1816. “The Grand Master, or Adven- 
tures of Qui Hi ill Hindostan, a Hudi- 
brastic Poem ; with illustrations by Row- 
landson.” 

1825. “Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater part of whom 
siieak Knglish . . . Instead of ^Koeehue,’ 
who’s there ? the way of calling a servant 
is ‘ boy,’ a corruption, I believe , of ‘ hhae,' 
brother.”* — Heh^, ed. 1844, ii. 98. 

c. 1880. “ J’ai vu dans vos gazettes de 

Calcutta les olameurs des ^uoihaes (sobri- 
quet des Europ4ens Bengalis de ce c6t^) sur 
la chaleur.” — Jacqtmnont, Coi'i'€9p. ii. <108. 

Quiloa, n. p. i.e., Kilwa, in lat. 
9° 0' S., next in remoteness to Sofala, 

* A mistake ; see under Boy. 


which for a long time was the ne^Us 
ultra of Arab navigation on the East 
Coast of Africa, as Cape Bqyador was 
that of Portuguese navigation on the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
the Geographies of Edrisi or Abulfeda, 
thongh Hofala is in both. • It k men- 
tioned in the Roteiro, and in Bar- 
ros’s accoimt of Da Gama’s voyage. 
BaiTos had access to a native chronicle 
of Quiloa, and says that it was founded 
in about A.H. 400, and a little more 
than 70 years after Magadoxo and 
Brava, by a Persian Prince from 
Shiraz. 

c. 1220. “ Kilwa, a place in the country 

of the Zenj, a city .” — Ydifut (orig.), iv. 302. 

*c. 1330. “ I embarked at the town of 

Makdashau (Magadoxo), making for the 
country of the Sawahil, and the town of 
Knlw&, in the country of the Zenj . . .” — 
Jbn Batata, ii. 191. 

1498. “ Here we learned that the island 
of which they told us in Mocombiquy as 
being peopled by Christians is an island at 
whi(m dwells the King of Mocombiquy 
himself, and that the half is of Moors, and 
the half of Cluristians, and in this island is 
much 8eed-|>earl, and the name of the island 
is Quyluee . . . J’^—Boteiro da Viagemdc 
Vasco da Gama, 48. 

1501. “Quilloa h cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta giunta a terra firma, ben 
popolata de homini negri et mercadanti : 
edihcatn al modo nro : Quiui hanno abim- 
dantia de auro : argento: ambra: muschio: 
et i^erle: ragionevolmente vesteno panni 
de sera : et bambaxi fini.” — Lcttei'^ of K, 
Evmnuel, 2. 

1506. “ Del 1502 . . . mandb al viaggio 
naue 21, Caiutanio Don Vasco de Gamba, 
che fu q^uello che discoperse I’lndia . . • e 
nell’ andar de li, del Cao de Bona Sj^eranza, 
zoiise in uno loco chiamato Ookilia ; la 
qual terra e dentro uno rio . . .” — Leonardo 
(ja- Masser, 17. 

1553. “The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent- 
ment on account of the chastisement in- 
flicted on him, and determined to bring 
the ships into port at the city of Quiloa, 
that being a populous place, where they 
might get the better of our ships by force 
of arms. To wreak this mischief with 
greater safety to himself he told Vasco da 
Gama, as if wishing to gratify him, that in 
front of them was a city called Quiloa, half 
peoifled by Christians of Abyssinia and of 
India, and that if he gave the order the 
ships should be steered thither.” — Barros, 
I. iv. 5. 

1572. 

“ Esta ilha pequena, que habitamos, 

He em toda esta terra certa escala 

De todos os que as ondaa nav^amos 

De Quilda, de Mombasa, e de Sofala . . 

CamOes, i. 54. 
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Burton ; 

“ Tnis little island, where we now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure place 
for ev*ry merchantman that stems the 
tide 

from Qniloa, or Sofala, or Mombas . . 

ftlliloil, n, p, ’A form wbich we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Travancore ; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as Kaulam. The 
proper name is Tamil, KoUam^ of 
doubtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it may be best ex- 
plained as ‘ Palace’ or ‘royal residence,’ 
from Kolu, ‘the royal Presence,* or 
Hall of Audience. For ages Kaulam 
was known as one of the CTeatost ports 
of Indian trade with Western Asia, 
especially trade in pepper and brazil- 
wood. It was possibly the Male of 
Cosmasin the 6 th century (v. Malabar), 
but the first mention of it by the ! 
present name is about three centuries 
later, in the Itelation translated by 
Keinaud. The ‘KoUam ora’ in general 
use in Malabar, dates from a.d. 824 ; 
but it does not follow that the city had 
no earlier existence. In a Sju’iac ex- 
tract (which is, however, modern) in 
Land's Anecdota ISyriaca (Latin, i. 125 ; 
Syriac, p. 27) it is stated that three 
Syrian missionaries came to Kaulam in 
A.I). S26, and got leave from King 
ShakIrbirtI to build a church and city 
at Kaulam. It would seem that there 
is some connexion between the date 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era : ’ but what it is we cannot say. 
aiiaklrblrtl is evidently a form of 
ChaJeravartti Baja (see under Chucker- 
butty). Quilon, as wo now call it, 
is now the ilrd town of Travancore, 
pop. (in 1875) 14,366; there is little 
trade. It had a European garrison up 
to 1830, but now only one Sepoy 
remment. 

In ecclesiastical naiTatives of the 
middle ages the name occurs in the 
form Columhum^ and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Boman 
Church in 1328, suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it is 
doubtful if it ever had more than one 
bishop, viz. Jordanus of Severac, author 
of the Mirahilia often quoted in this 
volume. Indeed we have no knowledge 
that he ever took up his bishopric, as 
his book was written, and his nomina- 
tion occurred, both during a visit to 


Europe. The Latin Church however 
which he had founded, or obtained the 
^lse of, existed 20 yoai*s later, as we 
know from John do’ Marignolli, so it 
is probable that he had reached his 
See. The fonn accounted 

for by an inscription (see Ind, Anti- 
qiiaryj ii, 360) which shows that the 
city was called in Sanskrit Kolamha, 
The form Baliimlmni also occurs in 
most of the MSS. of Friar Odoiic’s 
Jouiiiej"; this is more difficult to 
account for, unless it was a mere play 
(or a trick of niemorj’^) on the kindi’od 
meanings of columha and iHilambes.* 

851. “Be ce lieu (Mascate) lea navires 
metteiit la voile pour ITnde, et se dirij?ent 
vers Kovlsm-Mnlat/ ; la distance entre Mas- 
cate et Koulam-Malay est d’uii mois do 
inarche, avec un vent mod^r ^.” — Relationy 
Ac., tr. by Rcinaadiy i. 15. 

11()6. “Seven days from thence is Chu- 
lam, on the confines of the country of the 
sun-worshippers, who are descendants of 
Kush .... and are all black. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of traile. . . 
Pepper grows in this country. . . . Cinna- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of 8])ice8 
also grow in this country .” — Bevjmain of 
Tadchy ill Ktrhf TniveUvn in Pnh-sthuiy 
114-115. 

c. 1280~1K). “Royaumes de Ma-])a ’rh. 
Parmi tons les royaumes Strangers d’au- 
de-lh des mers, il n’y cut nue Ma-pa-’rh et 
Kiu-lan (Mabar and Quilon) sur Icsriuels 
on ait ])U jiarvenir h «5tablir une certaine 
suj^tion ; mais surtout Kiu-lan. . . , {AnmSe 
1282). “Cette amide . . . Kiulanaenvoyd 
un ambassaiieur a la cour(mongole) inmr prd- 
senter en tribut des marchandises precieuses 
et un singe mdr .” — Chinese Atirtalsy quoted 
by PauthieVy More Poly ii. 603, 643. 

1298. “When you quit Maabar and go 
,500 miles towards the 8.W. you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The jxMiple are 
idolaters, but there are also some Christians 
and some Jews,” ke.— Marco Puloy Bk. iii. 
ch: 22. 

c. 1300. “Beyond Gu/.erat are Kankan 
ami Tana ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
b.4r, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
Xulam, is 300 jiarasangs in length. . . .1 he 
people are all Saiminis, and worship luols. 

. , .” — Jtashidiiddin, in KUwty i. 68. 

c. 1310. “ Ma’bar extends in length from 

Kuiam to NlUwar (Nellore) nearly 300 para- 
sangs along the sea-coast. . . Wassafy 
mElUoty iii. 32. 

c. 1322. “. . . as I went by sea . . . 


A imssagij in ft lettrr from the Nestoriaii 
’tttriuivh Veslin’yul) (c. OoO-OOO) (luott'd m Asse- 
imiii iii T'l. i. J.'O, ai>i*t!ars at tlmt date to nien- 
ioii Colo’n. but ti.is 

eiidering iu Asstmiaiii s Hie Hinac lias 

Culnh, and prolwbly tlierefore refers to the port of 
he Malay regions noticed under Oalay and 

lued^ 
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towards a certain dty called Polnmbiim 
(where groweth the ^pper in great store). 
. . . y— Friar Odorw^ fe Cathay^ p. 71. 

c. 1322. ** Poi venni a Colonhio, ch* ^ la 
migliore terra d' India per mercatantL Quivi 
h if gengiovo in grande copia e del bueno del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti iraudi salvo 
che portano un panno innanzi alia vergogna, 
. . . e l^alosi di dietro .” — Palatine mS, of 
Odoric, in Cathay , App., p. xlvii. 

c. 1328. **In India, whilst 1 was at 
Oolnmbnin, were found two cats having 
wings like the wings of bats. . , J*''— Friar 
Jordanus^ p. 29. 

1380. ** Joannes, &c. nobili viro domino 
Nascarenonim et universis sub eo Chris- 
tianis Nascarenis de Colnmho gratiam in 
praesenti, quae ducat ad gloriam in future 
.... quatenuH venerabileni Fratrem nos- 
trum Jordanum Catalan! episcopum Colum- 
bensem • • • . quern nuper ad episcopalis 
dignitatis apicem auct()ritate apostolica 
diximus promovendum. . . — Letter of 
Pope John XXII. tf) the Christians of Coilon, 
in OdoHvi Rttynaldi Ann. Eccks. v. 495. 

c. 1343. “ The 10th (from Calicut) 
we arrived at the city of Kaulam, which is 
one of the finest of Mallbar. Its markets 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
under the name of (see Ghoolia). They 
are rich ; one of them will buy a ship witn 
all its fittings and load it with goods from 
his own store .”— Botutay iv. 10. 

c. 1348. “ And sailing on the feast of St. 
Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunday, and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Columhum, where 
the whole world’s pepper is produced. , . . 
There is a church of St. George there, of 
the Latin communion, at which 1 dwelt. 
And I adorned it with fine paintings, and 
taught there the holy Law .” — John Mari' 
gnollif in Cathay, &c., pj). 342-344. 

C.1430. . . Coloen, civitatem nobilem 

venit, cujus ambitus duodecim millia 
passuum^ amplectitur. Gingiber qui colobi 
(Colombi) dicitur, piper, verzinum, can- 
nellae quae crassae aiq>ellantur, hac in pro- 
vincia, (luam vocant Melibariam, leguntur.” 
— C(ynti, in Poyyim de Var. Fortunac. 

c. 1468-0. “In the year Bhavati (644) 
of the Xolamba era, King Adityavanmi the 
ruler of V/lnchi . . . who has attained the 
soveremity of Cherabaya Mandalam, hung 
up the bell. . . — Inner, in TinncveUi/, see 

Ind: Aniiq., ii. 360. 

1510. “ . . . . wo departed .... and 

went to another city called Colon. . . . The 
King of this city is a Pagan, and extremely 
powerful, and he has 20,000 horsemen, and 
many archers. This country has a good 
port near to the sea-coast. No grain grows 
here, but fruits as at Calicut, and pepi^erin 
great quantities.” — 182-3. 

1516. “Further on along the same coast 
towards the south is a great city and good 
sea-port w^hich is named Conlam, in wnich 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chris- 
tmns. They are great merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 


trade to Cholmendel, the Island of Oeykm, 
Bengal, Malac^ Samatara, and Pega. . . . 
There is also in this city mudi pe|iper.”>- 
Barhoia, 157-^. 

1572. 

“ A hum Cochim, e a outro Cananor 
A qual Chal^, a qual a ilha da Pimenta» 
A qual Gonlao, a qual da Crangauor, 

E os mais, a quern o mais serve, e ocm- 
tenta. . . Canioes, vii 36. 

By Burton : 

“To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chald, another th’lsle Piment, 
a third Conlam, a fourth takes Cran- 
ganor, 

the rest is theirs with whom he rests 
content.” 

1726. “. . . Coylang.” — ValenHjn, Choro.. 
115. 

1727. “ Coiloan is another small princi- 
pality. It has the Benefit of a Kiver, which 
18 the southermost Outlet of the Couchvn 
Islands ; and the Ihitch have a small Fort, 
within a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade 
is inconsiderable.” — A. Ham. 333. 

Qll^ele, B. This Tamil name of 
the Mungoose (q.v.) occurs in the 
quotation which follows : properly 
KtHppillai. 

1601. “. . . bestiola quaedam (lull sive 
Qnirpele vocata, quae aspectu primo vi- 
verrae . . I>e Bry, iv. 63. 


E. 

Eadaree, s. P. — ^H. — Rah-dari 
(from rah-ddr, ‘road-keeper.^) A 
transit duty ; sometimes ‘black -mail.* 

1620. “ Fra Nicolo Ruigiola Francescano 
genovese,^ il quale, passagiero, che d’India 
andava in Italia, jiartito alcuni giomi 
prima da Ispahan . . . poco di qua lontano 
era state trattenuto dai rahdari, o custodi 
delle strade . . . P. della Valle, ii. 99. 

1623. “For Bahdars, the Khan has 

f iven them a firman to free them, also 
rmans for a house . . .''"—Saimhw'y, iii. p. 
163. 

1673. “This great ofiicer, or Farmer of 
the Emiieror’s Customs (the Shawbunder), 
is obliged on the Koads to provide for the 
safe travelling for Merchants by a constant 
Watch ... for which Bhadorage, or high 
Imposts, are allowed by the Merchants, 
both at Landing and in their passage in- 
land.”— Fryer, 222. 

1685. “Here we were forced to com- 
pound with the Battaree men, for ye Dutys 
on our goods.”— JSTcc^es, Dec. 16. 

c. 1731. “Nizamu-1 Mulk . . . thus got 
rid of , . , the rahdari from which latter 
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impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traaer8.”~-iiuM^ Kkan^ in 
vii 531, 

8. Bd^ (the word seems 
to be l)ec. EUndustani); a kind of 
grain, Eleueine Coracanay Gaertn. 

{Cyf^urus CoramnuSy Linn.), largely 
cultivated, as a staple of food, in 
Southern India. 

^ 1792. ** The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August .” — Life of T, Mum*Oy 
iii 92. 

1793. ‘ ‘ The Mahratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Baggy, a coarse grain, which 
pows in more abundance than any other 
in the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick .” — Diromy 10. 

Eaja, Eajah, s. Skt. 724/5, ‘a 
king.^ The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitaries, petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahommedan predecessors, onHindds, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Rai, Bdo, 
Bandy Bdiualy Raya (in S. Indiab are 
other forms which the word has taKonin 
vernacular dialects or particular appli- 
cations. The word spread with Hindd 
civilization to the eastward, and sur- 
vives in the titles of Indo-Chinese 
sovereigns, and in those of Malay and 
Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It is curious that tne term Rdja can- 
not be traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, imless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s Rachias be an 
exception. In early Mahommedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Eflo and Eai, are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will be 
seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right). 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18 th century again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Roger, 

c. 1338. “ . . . . Baha-uddln fled to one 
of the heathen Elinge called the Bai Kan- 
bilah. The word among those people, 
just as among the people of KUm, signifies 
* King.* ”—Ib7i Bat.y iii. 318. 

The traveller here refers, as appears by 
another passage, to the Spanish Bey, 

1612. *‘In all this part of the East 
there are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is 
that of the Bayas, and this is a most noble 


woe from which spring all the Kings of 
Canara. . . V. vi. 4. 

1683. ** I went a hunting with ye Bagaa. 
who was attended with 2 or SOOmen, wned 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets.” 
— ffedgesy March 1. 

1786. Tipjiw vdth gross impropriety 
addresses Louis XVI. as “the tUdah of 
the French.”— Lettersy p. 36^ 

Rajamundry, n.p. A town (for- 
merly head-place of a district) on the 
lower Godaveiy E. 

The name is in Telugu, Rdjamahen- 
dramramy ‘ King-chief (’8)-Town.’ 

Rajpoot, 8. Hind. ' Raj put y from 
Skt. lidjaputray ‘ King’s &n.’ The 
name of a great race in India, the 
hereditary profession of which is that 
of arms. The name was probably only 
a hqnonfic assumption ; but no race in 
India has furnished so large a number 
of piincely families. According to 
Chand, the great medieval bard of the 
Eajputs, there were 36 clans of the race, 
issued from four Kshatriyas (Parihar, 
Pramur, Holaiikhi, and (Sauhan) who 
sprung into existence from the saci’od 
Agnikmd or Firopit on the summit of 
Mount Aba. Later bards give five 
eponyms from the firepit, and 99 
clans. 

The Eijputs thus claim to bo time 
KsJiatr/i/aSy or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Wamors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the firoborn 
ancestry hides a conscionsness that the 
claim is factitious. “ The Eajpoots,” 
says Forbes, “use animal food and 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic, neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous in the obso^- 
ance of only two rules,- -tho.se which 
prohibit the slaughter of cows, and the 
remarriage of widows. The (daiis are 
not forbidden to eat together, or to 
intennany, and cannot be said in these 
respects to form separate casios ’ {Rds- 
re})rint 1878, p. 537). , , , , 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and espe- 
cially of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of vdld boar killed in the chase (see 
Terry’s representation of this below), 
is a Eajpat characteristic, occurs to 
the memory of one of the present 

writers. .... . 

In Lord Cannmg’s time the young 
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Eajpat Efijil of Alwar had betaken 
himself to degi’ading courses, insomuch 
that the Viceroy felt constrained, in 
open durbar at Agra, to admonish him. 
A veteran political officer, who was 
present, inquired of the agent at the 
Alwar Court what had been the nature 
of the conduct thus rebuked. The 
rei)ly was that the young prince had 
become the habitual associate of low 
and profligate Mahommedans, who 
had so influenced his conduct that, 
among other indications, he xvonld 
•not tat wild p//y. The old Poli- 
tical, hearing this, shook his head 
very gravely, saying, ‘ Would not oat 
W(ld Pig I Dear ! Dear ! Dear ! ’ It 
seemed the ne plus ultra of Rajput de- 
generation ! The older travellers give 
the name in the quaint form Roiahhoot, 
but this is not confined to Europeans, 
ns the quotation from Sidi ’All snows ; 
though the aspect in which the old 
Engbsh travellers regarded the tribe, 
as mainly a pack of banditti, might 
have made us think the name to be 
shaped by a certain sense of aptness. 
The Portuguese again frequently call 
them Beys Jlutoa^ a fonu in which the 
true etymologj% at least partiallj', 
emerges. 

1516. “ There are three qualities of these 

Gentiles, that is to say, some are calle<l 
Bazbutes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governors 
of the Country.” — Barbom, 50. 

1533. “ Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, 8aladim placed all his women in a 
large house, with all that he ])ossessed, whilst 
below the house were Ciunbustibles for use 
in the fi^ht ; and Saladiin ordered them to 
bo set fire to, whilst he was in it. Thus 
the house suddenly blew up with great 
explosion and loud cries from the unhapi>y 
women ; whereu])on all the ])eople from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
the Besbutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the Guzarat trt)oi)s out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cast them- 
selves from the walls and perished.” — 
Correa^ iii. 527. 

,, “And with the stijmlation that 
the 200 mrdaoH^ which are paid as allow- 
ance to tne loMcaHns of the two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Ba9aini 
and the Beys buutOB, shall be paid out of 
the revenues of Ba^aim as they have been 
Xmid hitherto .” — Treaty oi Nvno da Ctmha 
with the K. of Camhaya, in Subsidioat 137. 

c. 1554. “ But if the caravan is attacked, 

and the Bnt» (see Bhat) kill themselves, 
the Basbbflts, according to the law of the 
are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.” — Sidi Ali 
Ka 2 mddn^ in J, As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 9.5. 


c. 1614. “ The next day they embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
fight and those killed by fire, more than 800 
jiersons, the most of them being Begibutoi, 
Moors of great valour; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . .” — Bocarro, Decada, 210. 


1616. “. . . . it were fitter he were in 

the Comiiany of his brother .... and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands of 
a Basbboote Gentile. . . .” — Sir T, Roe^ 
i. 553-4. 


,, The Bashbootes eate Swines-flesh 
most hateful to the Mahometans.” — Terry, 
in Piirrhas, ii. 1479. 

1638. “These Basboutes are a sort of 
Highway men, or lV>ries.” — Mandehlo, Eng. 
by l)avies, 1669, j). 19. 

1648. “ These Besbonts (Resbouten) are 

lield for the best soldiers of Gusuratta.” — 
Van Ttoist, 39. 

1673. “ Next in esteem were the Besb- 
poots or Souldiers.” — Fryer, 27. 

1689. “The place where they went 
ashore was at a Town of the Moors, which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his Maho- 
metan Subjects ; calling the Idolaters 
(ienUms or Bashbouts.” — Pampier, i. 507. 

1791. “. . . . Quatre cipayes ou reis- 

pontes montes sur des chevaux persons, 
pour rescorter.”— R. de St. Pienr, Chau- 
mih'e Indienne. 


Bains, The, s. The common Anglo- 
Indian colloquial for the Indian rainy 
poasoii. The same idiom, as chums, 
had been already in use bj^ the Portu- 
guese. See Winter. 

c. 1666. “ Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in JM’Jdi, for exam]>le, the Bains come from 
the l^ast, it may yet be that the Seas which 
are Soutlierly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains . . . to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . . — Beimici', 

E. T.,138. 

1707. “We are heartily sorry that the 
Bains have been so very unhealthy with 
you.” — Letter in Ormt's Fragments. 

1750. “The Bains . . . setting in with 
great violence, oveifiowed the whole coun- 
try.” Ormt's Hist., i. 153 (ed. 1803). 

1868. “The place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘ the Bains ’ there is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out.” — Bishop Milman, 
in Menioir, p. 67. 

Bambotang, S. Malay, ramlmtan 
[Filet, No. 6750, p. 256).‘ The name 
of a fruit [NtjiheXium lappaceum, L.), 
common in the Straits, having a thin 
luscious pulp, closely adhering to a 
hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From ramhnt, 
‘ hair.’ 

1613. “ And other native fruits, such as 
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h<Khoe» (perhaps hachang, the Mangifera 
foetUiaf) rambotam, ramJbe9^* buasducos^'* 
and TOmegnuiates, and innumerable others. 
• . . — Godinho de Eredm^ 16. 

1726. **.... the ramboetan-tree (the 
fruit of which the Portuguese call frttcta 
do8 caffaros or Caffer^ti fruit)'' — Vahntijn 
(v.) Sumatra^ 3. 

1727. “ The Baxnbostan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments ; within the Skin 
is a very savoury Pulp.” — A, Ham., ii. SI. 

1783. “ Mangustines, rambustines, Slc." 
— Forrest, Mergui, 40. 

Eamasammy, s. This conniption 
of Rdmaswdmi (‘ Lord llrimfi ’), a coni- 
mon HindQ proper name in the South, 
is there used colloquially in two 
ways : 

(a). As a generic name for Hindils, 
like ‘ Tommy Atkins ’ for a British 
soldier. Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, etc. 

(b.) Eor a twisted I’oving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
Fuleeta). Madras use : 
a.~ 

1880. **.... if you want a clerk to do 

your work or a servant to attend on you, 
.... you would take on a .saponaceous 
Bengali Baboo, or a servile abject Madrasi 
Bamasammy. . . A Ma<lrasi, even if wrongly 
abused, would simply call you his father, 
and his mother, and his aunt, defender of 
the poor, and epitome of wisdom, and would 
take his change out of you in the bazaar 
accounts .” — CornhUl Mag., Nov. 1880, pp. 
582-3. 

Eamdam, S. Hind, from Ar. ramazUn 
(ramaclhan.) The ninth Mahommedan 
lunar month, viz., the month of the 
Fast. 

1615. “. . . . at this time, being the 
preparation to this Eamdam or Lent.” — 
Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 537. 

1623. “The 29th June: I think that 
(to-day ?) the Moors have commenced their 
ramadhan, according to the rule by which 1 
calculate. ”~P. Della Valle, ii. 607. 

1686. “They are not .... very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it be Bamdam 
time as we call it. . . . In this time they fast 
all Day. . . — Dainpicr, i. 343. 

Eamoosy, n.p. The name of a 
very distinct caste in W. India, Mahi-. 


* Favre gives {Diet. MaUiy-Franfais) : 

^uwa is = fruit). “Noui d’un fruit de la grosseur 
a'un opuf dc poule; il parait 6tre une grosse 
esp6ce de T^nsium." (It is L. doTnesticum.) The 
Hambeh is figured by Marsden in Atlas to Hist, of 
Sumatra, :ird ed., pi. vi. and pi. ix. It seems to be 
Baccaurea dukis, Mull. (Dierardia dulcis, Jack). 


Riitn^tsl, originally one of the thieving 
tnbe.s. Hence they came to bo em- 
ployed as hereditary watchmen in 
villages, paid by cash or by ront-freo 
lands, and by various petty duos. 
They were supposed to bo ‘respon- 
sible for thefts till the criminals wore 
caught ; and wore often thomsolvos 
concerned. They sippoar to bo still 
commonly employed as hired chokcy- 
dars by Anglo- Indian households in 
the west. They come chiefly from the 
country betwoeii Poona and Kolhapur. 
The sui*viving trac(\s of a llamoosy 
dialect contain Tolugu words, and have 
been used in more recent days as a 
secret slang. 

1833. “There are instances of the Ba- 
moosy Naiks, who am', (vf a bold and daring 
spirit, having a great ascendancy over the 
village Patellsand Af)o/v</7*/oV»(Cbolcuniee) 
but which the latter do not like to acknow- 
ledge ojKiidy .... and it sometimes hap- 
}3ons that the village officers jiarticipate m 
the profits which the Ramoosies derive from 
committing such i rregulari ties. "-—Mn r in tosh , 
Acc. of the Trihf of Ramumits, j). 19. 

1883. “ Till a late hour in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps, sounder than 
a ramoosey or a chowkeydar ; nothing will 
wake him .” — Tribes on Mg Frontier. 

Bam-Bam ! The commonest salu- 
tation between two Hindus mooting 
on the road; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Those whose Zeal transj >orts them 
no further than to die at home, are imme- 
diately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet ; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Colt- 
staff ; and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Bam, Ram.” — 
Frger, 101. 

1726. “The wives of Bramines (when 
about to bum) first give away their jewels 
and oniaments, or perhai^s, a pinang(r|.v.), 
which is under such circumstances a great 
)>rcsent, to this or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by, and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
corpse, calling out only Bam, Bam. Fufea- 
t{/n, V. 51. 

Sir (4, Birdwood writes: “la 1869-701 
saw a grtcn i)arrot in the Crystal Palace 
aviary very doleful, dull, ami niisorahle to 
behold. I'called it ' jiretty ))oIl,’ and coaxed 
it in every way, but no notice of ine would 
it take. Then 1 Ijcthought me of its being a 
Mahratta/>e^a^ and hailed it Bam Bam ! 
and spoke in Mahratti to it ; when at once 
it roused ui) out of its lethai-gy. and hopped 
and swung about, and answered me (jack, 
and cuddled up dose tome against the bars, 
and laid its head against my knuckles. 
And every day thereafter, when I visited 
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it, it wan always in an eager flurry to salute 
me as 1 drew near to it.’* 

Banee, s. A Hindtl queen; rani, 
fern, of raja, from Skt. rdjni{^regina), 

1673. ** Bedmure ^BednQr) ... is the 

Capital City, the Residence of the Banna, 
the Relict of Sham Shunker Navj'^ —Fryer, 
162. 

1809. “The young Bannie may mar^ 
whomsoever she pleases.” — JUrrd Valentia, 
i. 364. 

1879. “There were once a Raja and a 
Bime who had an only daughter.” — Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, 1. 

Bangoon, n.p. Burm. Jlan~gun, 
said to moan ‘ War-end ; ’ the cliief 
town and port of Pegu. The great 
I’agodain its immediate neighboumood 
had long been famous under the name 
of Dagon (q*v.), but there was no 
town m modern times till Rangoon 
was foimded bj^ Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to I)a~gun, whilst it “ pro- 
claimed his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” 

Occupied by the British forces in 
May, 1824, and again, taken by storm, 
in 1852, Rangoon has since the latter 
date been the capital, first of the 
British province of I’egu, and latterly 
of British Burma. It is now a 
flourishing port with a population of 
134,176 (1881). 

Banjow, S. A Malay term, ranjau. 
Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo of 
varying lengths stuck in the ground, 
to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Marsden’s H, of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed., 276. 

Baseed, S. Hind, rasld. A native 
corruption of the English ‘receipt,* 
shaped, probably, by tlie Pers. rasida, 
‘arrived;’ viz., an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘ come to hand.’ 

1877. “ There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Basld’ (re- 
ceipt), and ‘Apfl ’(appeal). ’’—Rwr^on, Sind 
JRevisited, i. 282. 

Bat-bird, S. The striated bush- 
babbler Dumeril); 

see on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 

BattaB, s. The long stem of vari- 
ous species of Asiatic climbing palins, 
belonmng to the genus Calamus and 
its alBes, of whi^ canes are made 
(not ‘bamboo-canes,’ improperly so- 


called), and which, when split, are 
used to form the seats of cane-bot- 
tomed chairs and the like. Froni 
Malay rotan, applied to various species 
of Calamus and Daemonoropa (see Filet, 
No. 696 et seq.). Some of these attain a 
length of several hundred feet, and are 
used in the Himalaya and the K&sia 
Hills for making suspension-bridges, 
&c., rivalling rope in strength. 

1511. “The Governor set out from 
Malaca in the be^nning of December, of 
thiu year, and sailed mong the coast of 
Pedir. . . . He met with such a contrary 
ale that he was obliged to anchor, which 
e did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtas, which are slender but tough canes, 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 269. 

1.563. “ They took thick ropes of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
aro very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tusks.” — Garcia, 
f. 90. 

15J)8. “There is another sorte of the 
same reedes which they call Bota : these 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
baskets. . . .” — Lins^ten, 28. 

c. 1610. “ II y a vne autre sorte de canne 

3 ui ne vient iamais plus grosse que le petit 
oigt . . . et il ploye comme osier. Ils 
Tappellent Botan. Ils en font des cables de 
nauire, et quantib^ de sortes de paniers 
gentiment entre lassez.” — Pyrard de Laval, 
1. 237. 

1673. “ . . . the Materials Wood and 

Plaister, beautified without with folding 
Windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Battans . . .'‘'—Fryer, 27. 

1844. “In the deep vallies of the south 
the vegetation is most abundant and 
various. Among the most conspicuous 
species are .... the rattan winding from 
trunk to trunk and shooting his pointed 
head above all his neighbours .” — Notes on 
the Kcma Hills and People, in J. A. S. B., 
vol. xiii. pt. ii. 615. 

Bavine-deer. The sportsman’s name, 
at least in Upper India, for the Indian 
gazelle {Gazella Bennettii, Jerdon). 

Bazzia^ s. ThisisAlgerine-Erench, 
not Anglo-Indian, meaning a sudden 
raid or destructive attack. It is in 
fact the Arab, ghaziya, ‘an attack 
upon infidels.’ 

Beaper, S. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so-called in Anglo- 
Indian house-building. We ^d no 
such word in any IHnd. dictionary; 
but in the Mahratti diet, we find rip 
in this sense. 
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Beas, Bees, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, : 
the 25tli part of an anna, and 400th of 
a rupee. Portuguese reaZ, pi. reia. 
Accounts were kept at Bombay in 
rupees^ quarters, and rcas, down at 
least to November, 1834, as we haye 
seen in accounts of that date at the 
India Office. 

1673. (In Goa) “ The Vinteen ... 15 
BctsT^ks (see Budgrrook), whereof 75 make 
a Tango, and 60 llees make a Tango.'' — 
Fryer, 207. 

1727. “Their Accounts (Bombay) are 
kept by Bayes and Rupees. 1 Rupee is . . . 
400 Bayes.”— A. Ham., ii. ApiJ. 6. 

Bed Cliffs, n.p. The nautical name 
of the steep coast below Quilon. This 
presents the only bluffs on the shore 
from Mount Dely to Capo Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with the Hvppov opos of the 
Periplus. 

c. 80-90. “ Another village, Bakare, lies 

by the mouth of the river, to which the 
ships about to depart descend from Nel- 
kynda . . . From Bakare extends the Bed- 
Hill (irvppii/ opos), and then a long stretch 
of country called Paralia.”— §§ 
55-58. 

1727. “ I wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Anjengo), when 
they might as well have built it ne»vr the 
]^d Cli& to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking.” — A. 
Ham. i. 332. 

1813. “Water is scarce and very indif- 
ferent ; but at the red cliffs, a few miles to | 
the north of Anjengo, it is said to be very 
good, but difficult to be shipped.” — Milhum, 
Or. Comm., i. 335. See also Dunn's Heio 
Directory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1814. “ From thence (Quilone) to An- 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic; 
especially about the reef clifib at Boccoli 
(ou. BoKopTj as above?); where the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, from a 
very fine spring.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 334. 

1841. “ There is said to be fresh water 
at the Bed Cliffs to the northward of An- 
jengo, but it cannot be got conveniently; 
a considerable surf generally prevailing on 
the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it unsafe for ships’ boats to land.” 
— Horsburgh's Direc., ed. 1841, i. 515. 

Bed-dog, s. An old name for 
prickly-heat (q.v.). 

c. 1752. “ The red-dog is a disease which 
affects almost all foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest.” — Osbeck's 
Voyage, i. 190. 



by a Governor (of Madras or Bombay) 
in Council. This term became obso- 
lete in 1833, when legislative authority 
was conferred by tho Charter Act 
(3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 85) on thoso 
authorities ; and thencoforwaixl tho 
term used is Act. By 13 Goo. 111. cap. 
63, § XXXV., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for tho G. G. and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations 
for the good order and ci\dl govern- 
ment of the Company’s settlements, 
&c. This was the same Charter Act 
that established tho Suprenno Court. 
But tho authorise<l compilation of 
“ Regulations of the Owt. of Fort ]ViJ- 
liam in force at the end of 1 853.” begins 
only with the Regulations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to tho earlier Regu- 
lations. No more does Regulation 
XLI. of 1793, which prescribes tho 
form, numbering, and codifjdng of tho 
Regulations to bo issued. Tho fact 
seems to be that prior to 1793, wlioii 
the enactment of Regulations was sys- 
tematized, and tho Regulations ])ogau 
to be regulaily numborod, thoso that 
were issued partook rather of tho 
character of resolutions of Government 
and circular orders than of Ijaws. 

1880. “ Th(( laws promulgated niuler this 

system were called BegulationB, »)wi«g to a 
lawyer’s do\ibts as to the com}>etcncc of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative powers of the English Farliaineu;,, or 
to modify the ‘ laws and customs ’ by which 
it had been decreed that the various nation- 
alities of India were to be governed. "—Snty. 
Review, March 13th, p. 335. 

Eegulation Provinces. Son this 
explained under Non-Regulation. 

Begnr, S. Dakh. Hind, regar. also 
legar. Tho peculiar black loamy sf)ii, 
commonly called by English ])ooplf> in 
India ‘black cotton soil.’ The word 
may possibly be connected with Hind, 
and Pers. m/, ‘ sand ; ’ but regada or 
regadi is given by Wilson as Tohigu. 
This soil is not found in Bengal, with 
some restricted exception in tho Raj- 
mahl Hills. It is found everywhere 
on the plains of th(i Deccan trap- 
countr>\ except near tho coast. Tracts 
of it are scattered through the valley 
- of the Krishna, and it occupies the 
' flats of Coimbatore, Madura, Salem, 
Tanjore, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly. It 
occurs north of the Norbudda in Sau- 
• gor, and occasionally on the plain 
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of the eastern side of the Penin- 
sula, and composes the great flat 
of Surat and Broach in Ghizerat. It 
is found also in Pegu. The origin of 
regaf has been much debated. We 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, 
from which some preceding particulars 
are drawn : ** Begur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to re- 
sult from the impregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, but ... the process which 
has taken place is imperfectly under- 
stood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
— Op, city i. 434, 

Eeh, s. A saline efflorescence which 
comes to the surface in extensive 
tracts of Upper India, rendering the 
soil sterile. The salts (chiefly sulphate 
of soda mixed with more or less of 
common salt and carbonate of soda) 
are superficial in the soil, for in the 
worst reh tracts sweet water is ob- 
tainable at depths below 60 or 80 
feet. 

The phenomenon seems due to the 
climate of Upper India, where the 
ground is rendered hard and imper- 
vious to water by the scorching sun, 
the parching winds, and the treeless 
character of the country, so that there 
is little or no water-circulation in the 
subsoil. The salts in question, which 
appear to be such of the substances 
resulting from the decomposition of 
rock, or of detritus derived from rock, 
and from the formation of the soil, os 
are not assimilated by plants, accumu- 
late under such circumstances, not 
being diluted and removed by the 
natuml purifjdng process of percolation 
of the rain-water. This accumulation 
of salts is brought to the surface by 
capillary action after the rains, and 
evaporated, leaving the salts as an 
efflorescence on the surface. From 
time to time the process culminates on 
considerable ti’acts of land, which are 
thus rendered bapen. 

The canal-irrigation of the upper 
provinces has led to some aggravation 
of the evil. The level of the canal- 
waters being generally high, they raise 
the level of the re^-polluted water in 
the soil, and produce in the lower I 
tracts a great increase of the efflores- i 
cenco. A partial remedy for this lies i 
in the provision of dramage for the 1 


subsoil water, but this has only to a 
small extent been yet carried out. 

Seinol, S. A term formerly in use 
among the Portuguese at Goa, and 
appliS apparently to ‘Johnny New- 
comes* or Griffins (q.v.) It is from 
reino, ‘the Kingdom* (viz., of Por- 
tugal). 

The word was also sometimes used 
to distinguish the European Portu- 
guese from the country-bora. 

1598. “ . . . they take grekt pleasure 

and laugh at him, calling him Mynol, 
which is a name given in iest to such as 
newlie come from Portingall, and know not 
how to l^ehave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
Portingales use there in India,*^ — Linsekoten, 
ch. xxxi. 

c. 1610. “. . . quand ces Boldats Portugais 
arriuent de nouueau aux Indes portans 
encor leurs habits du pays, ceux qui sont lii 
de long tes (piand ils les voyent i>ar les rues 
les appellent Eenol, chargez de poux, et 
mille autres iniures et moequeries.” — J/oc- 
qtiet, 304. 

At a later date the word seems to 
have been applied to Portuguese de- 
serters who twk service with the E. I. 
Co. Thus : 

c. 1760. “ With respect to the military, 
the common men are chiefly such as the 
Compaiw sends out in their ships, or de- 
serters n^m the several nations settled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
BeynolB.” — Grose, i. 38. 

Besident, b. This term has been 
used in two ways which require dis- 
tinction. Thus (a), up to the organisa- 
tion of tho Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the Com- 
pany’s commercial establishments in 
I the provinces, and for a short time the 
I European cMefs of districts, were 
I termed Residents, 

I But later the word was applied (b) 

! also to the representative of the 
! Governor-Gener^ at an important 
I native Court, e,g,, at Lucknow, Dellu, 
j Hyderabad, and Baroda. And this is 
' the only meaning that the term has 
I now in British India. 

I In Dutch India the term is applied 
, to tho chief European officer of a pro- 
vince (corresponding to an Indian 
, Zilla) as well as to tho Dutch repre- 
sentative at a native court, as at Solo 
and Djokjocarta, 
a<— 

c. 1778. “My as Besident (at ^1- 
het) did not exceed wOl, per annum, so that 
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fortune could only be acquired by ray own 
induetry.” — JJim. U. in Livet of 

tht L.% iii. 174. 

b.- 

1798. “Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of Beiw, 
who has retiuested the i^resence of a British 
Resident at his Courts I have despatched 
an ambassador to Xagpore with full powers 
to ascertain the precise nature of the 
Bajah^s views.” — Marquit Welfetlet/, Dta- 
patcket, i. J)9. 

Bespondentiat s. An old trado 
technicality, thus explained : “ Money 
which is borrowed,, not upon the vessel 
as in bottomi^’, but upon the goods 
and merchandise contained in it, which 
must necessarily bo sold or exchanged 
in the course of the voyage, in which 
case the borrower personally is bound 
to answer the contract’* ^Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon, Gth od., 1876). 

What is now a part of the Calcutta 
Course, along the bank of the Hoogly, 
was known down to the first quarter of 
this century, as ‘BespondentiaWalk.’ 
We have hoard this name explained by 
the supposition that it was a usual 
scene of proposals and contingent 
juwaubs (q*v.) ; but the name was no 
doubt, in reality, given because this 
walk by the river sors'ed as a sort of 
’Change, where bargains in Bespon*- 
dentia and the liko wore made. 

1720. “lam concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
‘George* Brigantine.” — Testament of Ch, 
DaverSf Merchant. In WMcr^ ii. 340. 

1727. “There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about .500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Kalith Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Return to Bengal.” — 
A, Ham.f ii. 14. 

„ “. . . which they are enabled to do 

by the Money taken uj) here on Ee»on- 
dentia bonds . . .” — In TT/trr/cr, ii. 427. 

1770. “ I have desired my Calcutta At- 
torney to insure some Money lent on Respon- 
dentia on Ships in India ... I have also 
subBcril>ed £.500 towards a China Voyage.** 
— MS. Letter of James RenneU, Feb. 

1794. * * I assure you, Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good wdne, are not to be ha<l for 
love, money, or respondentia.*’ — The Indian 
Observer i by Hugh Boyd^ &c., p. 206. 

Bessaidar, s. P.-Hind, MasaldHr. 
A native subaltern officer of irregular 
cavalrj’, under the Bessaldar (q.v.). 
It is not clear w'hat ^nso rasal has 
in the formation of this title (which 
appears to be of modern devising). 
The moaning of that word is “quick- 


ness of appi-ohension ; fitness, jierfec- 
tion.” 

Bessala, s. Hind, from At*, md- 
la, A troop in one of our regiments 
of native (^-called) Irregular Cavaliv% 
The word was in India originally 
applied more looselv to a native corps 
ot horse, apart fromlilnglish regimental 
technicalities. The Arabic word pro- 
perly moans the charge or comuiission 
of a ruHuly i.e. of a civil officer om- 
plo5’Gd to make arrests (Dozy). The 
transition of moaning, as with many 
other w'ords of Arabic origin, is very 
obscure. 

1758. “ Pi-esently after Shokum Sing 

and Harroon Cawn (formerly of Roy Dul- 
lub’s RisBalla) camo in and discovered to 
him the whole affair. of W. Hast- 

ings in Gleigt i. 70. 

Bessald^, Ar. Per. Hind. Jlisdia- 
ddr. Originally in Upper India tho 
commander of a corps of Hindustani 
horso, though tho first (piotation shows 
it, in the south, applied to officers of 
infantry. Now ai)pliod to tho native 
officer who commands a risala in one 
of our rogiinonts of “ liTogular Horse.” 

1773. “ The Nawanb now gave orders to 
the Bisaladars of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then 
commence the attack with their artillery 
and musketry.”— JT. of Hydur Naik, 327. 

1803. “ The rissaldars finding ho much 
money in their hands, began to quarrel 
al)out tho divinion of it, while Perron 
croHHed in the evening with the Irndy- 
guard.” — Mil. Memoirs of James Skinner f i. 
274. 

c. 1831. “ Le lieutenant de ma troupe a 
bonne chance d’etre fait Caintaine (rei- 
seldar).” — Jacquemont^ Coiresp.^ ii. 8. 

Best-house, S. Much tho same as 
Dak Bungalow (q.v.). Used in Cey- 
lon only. 

Besum, s. Lascar’s Hind, for ration 
{Roebuck). 

Bice, s. Tho woll-known cereal, 
Oryza sativay L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive tho Greek 6pv{at 
which is tho source of our word through 
It. riso, Fr. r?;:, etc., from the Tamil 
arUiy ‘rice deprived of husk,’ ascrilwd 
to a root ariy ‘to separate.’ It is quite 
possible that Southern India was tho 
original seat of rice cultivation. Rox- 
burgh {Flora Jndicuy ii. 200) says that 
a wild rice, known as Newaree by the 
Telinga people, grows abundantly 
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about the lakes in the Northern Circars, 
and he considers this to be the original 
plant. 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ruzz 
(arruzz) from which the Spaniards 
directly take their word arroz, may 
have been taken also directly from the 
Drayidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that opufa can have had that 
origin. The knowledge of rice appa- 
rently came to Greece from the expedi- 
tion of Alexander, and the mention of 
6pv(a by Theophrastus, which appears 
to bo the oldest, probably dates almost 
from the lifetime of Alexander (d. u.c. 
323). Aristobulus, whoso accurate 
account is quoted by Strabo (see below) 
was a companion of Alexander’s ex- 
jK)dition, but seems to have written 
later than Theophrastus. The term was 
probably acquired on the Oxus, or in 
the I*unjab. And though no Skt. word 
for rice is nearer opv(a than vrlhi, the 
very common exchange of aspirate and 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
'firm or hrlai (com]), hhidfi^ sindu^ &c.) in 
the dialects west of India. Though no 
such exact form seems to have been | 
produced from old Persian, we have 
further indications of it in the Pushtu, | 
which Baverty writes, sifig. ‘a grain | 
of rice’ wWijza'h^ pi. *rice’ wWijzey^ | 
the former close to vryza. The same ! 
writer gives in Barakai (one of the ! 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul i 
country, spoken by a ‘Tajik’ tribe i 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and ' 
also at Kauigorain in tlio Waziri 
country) tlio word for rice as to'rizza, 
a very close approximation agiiin to 
oryza. The same word is indeed given 
by Leech, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with the former, as 
rizza. The modem I’ersian word for 
husked rice is hiring, and Armenian 
hrtnz. A nasal form, deviating further 
from the hypothetical hrlai or vrlsiy 
but still pix)bably the same in origin, 
is found among other languages of the 
Ilindft KQsh tribes, e.g. Burishki 
f^ajuna of Leitner), bron; Shina (of 
Gilgit), britln ; Khowar of the Chitral 
Valley (Amiyah of Leitner), grivj.* 

1298. “ II hi a forment et ris asez, mhs 
il ne monuient pain de forment ixir ce que 
il est en cele provence enferme, mfes menuient 
ri« et font poison (i.e. drink) de ris con 
especss qe molt e(8)t biaus et cler et fait le 


* JBidthilph^ Trihet of Hindoo Koo^, App., pp. ' 

xxxiv., lix., cxxxix. 


home evre ausi con fait le vin,”— Afore JRrf, 
Geog. Text, 132. 

B.C. C. 320-300. ** MaXAot' ik Oirvtpotftft 

KoXovfityov op V f o I', i( to c^pxi* rovro ^ opotor 
rp ml ntpimiiraiv olov cvircirroi' ti 

ri}»' oiltiv nt^vKht opoiov rai% alpeuT, Ktu rhy vokw 
XP^vov iv viari. ’AiroxeiTat 5c ovk ci« oraxw, oAA* 
otoi' w<nrcp 6 iccyxpof o SKvpjOf ,** — 

Theophrast. de Hist. Ptantt., iv. c. 4. 

B.C. c. 20. “The rice (6py^a), according to 
Aristobulus, stands in water, in an en- 
closure. It is sfiwed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a large produce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. 

“It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syria.”— xv. i. 
§ 18, in Bohn’s E. T., iii. 83. 

B.C. 300. “ Megasthenos writes in the 
second Book of his ladka : The Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
])laced before each ijerson. This table is 
made like a buffet, and they set nj>on it 
a ^^)lden lx)wl, into which they first help 
boiled rice (opu^av), as it might be boiled 
groats, and then a variety of cates dressed 
m Indian fashions.” — At/icmieuSi iv. § 39. 

^ A. 1 ). e. 70. “ Hordenm Indis sativum et 

silvestre, ex quo jianis apiid eos praecinuus 
et alica. Maxime quidem oryza gauaent, 
ex qua tisanam conficiiint quam reliqui 
mortales ex hordeo . . P/tny, xviii. 13. 

Ph. Holland has here ^ot so wrong a 
reading tliat we abandon him. 

A.1). c. 80-90. “Very pro<luctive is this 
country {Syrastrene or Penins. Guzerat) in 
wheat and rice {opvCrjt) and sesamin oil and 
butter * (ghee) and cotton, apd the abound- 
ing Indian piece-goods made from it.” — 
PeripluSf § 41. 

Bock-pigeon. The bird so-called 
by sportsmen in India is the Pterodes 
exustm of Temminck, belonging to the 
family of sand-grouse (IHerodidae), 
It occurs throughout India, except in 
the more wooded parts. In their swift 
high flight these birds look something 
like pigeons on tho wing, whence 
l)erhap8 the misnomer. 

Boc, R. The Rulcli or fabulous co- 
lossal bird of Arabian legend. This 
has been treated at length bj^ one of 
tho present ^writei's in Marco Polo 
(Book III. ch. 33, notes) ; and here wo 
shall only mention one or two supple- 
mentary facts. 

M. Marre states that rftk-riik is ap- 
plied by the Malays to a bird of prey 

* Mttller and (very positively) Fabricius discard 
Bovrvpov for Boer fiopovt which “no fellow under 
stands.” A. Hamilton (i. 130) mentions “ Wheat 
Pulse, and Buttir ” as exixirts from Mangaroul oi 
this coast. He does not mention Bosmorvn J 
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of vulture family, a circumstance 
which pomhly may in^cate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends. 

^ one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s quills, 
spoken of by Marco Polo in the passage 
quoted below (a passage which evi- 
dently refers to some real object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have been some vegetable production 
such as the great frond of the Havenala 
of Madagascar ( UraiUa speciosa)^ cooked 
to pass as a bird’s quill. Mr. Sibroe, 
in ms excellent book on Madagascar 
(The Great African Island^ 1880) 
noticed this, but i)ointod out that the 
object was more probably the ini- 
menselj' long midrib of the rofia palm 
(Sagm llaphia). Sir John Kirk, when 
in England in 1882, expressed entire 
conhdenco in this identification, and on 
his return to Zanzibar in 1883 sent 
four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
were all stript, but when entire the 
object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were shown at the Forestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“I send t(wlay i)er S.S. Arcot .... 
four fronds of the Ra])liia palm, called here 
Moale, They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the same state— t.c. stripped of their leaf- 
lets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through.” 

Some other object has recently been 
shown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wings of a groat bird. Sir John Eark 
writos that this (which ho does not 
describe particularly) was in the pos- 
session of the R. C. priests at Baga- 
moyo, to whom it had been given by 
natives of the inteiior, and these de- 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the udoe (h) country, near 
the coast. The priests wore able to j 
communicate directly with their in- 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 
petent German naturalist, believed in 


it. But Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ‘what the priests had to show 
was most undouotedly the whalebone 
of a comparatively small whale ’ (see 
letter of the present writer in At/ie- 
naeum^ March 22nd, 1884). 

(c. 1000?). “El H«;an fils d’Amr et 
d’autrea, d’aprlis ce qu’ils tenaient de maint- 
personnages de I’Inde, m’ont rapport«5 des 
choaes bien extraordinaires, au sujet des 
oiseaux du pays de Zabedj, de KhmCr 
(Kuuiar) du Senf et autres regions des 
parages de I’lnde. Ce ijue j ai vu de plus 
grand, en fait de plumes d’oiseaux, e'est 
un tuyau que me montra Abou’ 1- Abbas de 
Siraf. II 4tait long de deux aunes environs 
capable, semblait-il, de coiitenir une outre, 
d’eau. 

“ ‘ J’ai yu dans I’lndc, me dit le ca))itaine 
Isma'ilaw^ih, chez un des principaux Inal’s 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui dtait pres 
de sa maison, et dans leciuel on versait de 
I’eau (Kimme dans line grande tonne .... 
Ne bois pas etonne, me <lit-il, car un 
capitaine du pays des Zindjs m’a conte 

a nil avait vu chez le roi de Sira un tuyau 
e plume (jui contenait vingt-cinc] outres 
d’eau.’”— des MervcilUn iCIwU. {Par 
Van dcr Lith et Marcel DcviCy pp. 02 -03). 

Rogue (Elojihant), s. An clojihant 
(generally, if not always, a male) living 
m apparent isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a xlangcr 
to travellers. Such an olci>hant is 
called in Bengal, according to Wil- 
liamson, sann^ i.e. sCiu ; sometimes, it 
would seem, guuddf and by the 
Sinhalese kora. 

The term rogue is used by Europeans 
in Ceylon, and its origin is somewhat 
obscure. Sir Emerson Tonnent finds 
such an elephant called, in a curious 
book of last century ronhedor or ranke- 
dor^ of which he sui)poscs that rogue 
may perhaps have boon a modification. 
That word looks like Port, roncador, 
*a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sonso. But 
Littre gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the fol- 
lowing passage which wo have co])ied, 
unfortunately without recording the 
source, the word comes still nearer the 
sonso in which it is applied to the Ele- 
phant: “On commence a s’appcrcouoir 
des Bayonne, quo 1’ humour do cos 
peuplcs tieut vii i)eu do cello do ses 
voisins, et qu'ils sent rogues ot jieu 


* We do not (Ind cither mti or gunda in thin 
sense, in dictionaries. TJie former i« perhaps really 
sand or sahr, the usual H. word for a Brahmin J 
huU’roamiug at will. 
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cM)ininuiiicatif«aTecrE8tran^.” After 
all however it is most likmy that the 
term is derived from an English use of 
the word. For Skeat shows that rogue, 
from the French sense of ‘ malapert, 
saucy, rude, surly / came to be applied 
M a cant term to beggars, and is used, 
in some old English passages which 
he quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modem ‘tramp/ The transfer to a 
vagabond ele])hant would bo easy. 
Mr. Skeat I’ofers to Shakspoare : — 

** And wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with Hwine, and rogpnet 
forlorn?” K. Lear,\\.7, 

1H7H. “ Much misconception exists on 

the subject of rogue <ir solitary ele])hant8. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
ele]>hantH are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
M<*Ht of the so-called solitary elephants are 
the lords of some herds near. They leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
open country .... sometimes again they 
make the exi)edition merely for the sake of 
solitude. They, however, keep more or 
less to jshe jungle where their herd is, and 
ftdlow its movements.” — Stimivrson, p. .52. 

Eohilla, n.p. A name by which 
Afghans, or more ])articularly Afghans 
settled in IlinduKtan, are sometimes 
known, and which gave a title to the pro- 
vince of Rohilkhand, and now, through 
that, to a Division of theN.W. I^^incos 
embracing a largo part of the old pro- 
vince. The word appears to be Ibishtu, 
rOhpJah or rOhelai, adj., formed from 
rohn, ‘mountain,’ thus signifying 
‘ mountaineer of AfghruiistTin.’ But a 
largo part of Eastern Afghanistan 
s])ecific4illy boro the name of Roh, 
Keene [Full vf the Moghul Mtmarchy, 
41) puts the rise of the Bohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahommed 
iHJVolted, and made the territory since 
called Rohilkhand independent. A very 
comprehensive application is given to 
the tenn Roh in the quotation from 
Firishta. 

A friend (Major J. M. Trotter) note.s 
hero: “The word Eohilla is httle, if 
at all, used now in I’ushtu, but I 
remember a line of an ode in that lan- 
guage, *Sddik Sohilai yum^HiHin- 
duMr gady meaning, ‘ I am a simple 
mount^eer, compelled to live in 
Hindustan;* t.c., an honest man 
among knaves.” 

c. 1452. “ The King .... keued/armdns 
to the chiefs of the various Afghto Tribes, 
On receipt of the fanndney the Afgh^s 
of Boh came as is their u ont, like ants and 


ocusts, to enter the King’s service. , . . The 
King (Bahlol Lodi)) commanded his nobles, 
saying, — ‘Every Afghan who comes to Hind 
from the country ot Boh to enter my ser- 
vice, bring him to me. I will mve him a 
more .than proportional to his deserts.” 
— Tarikh‘uShir-Shdhiy EUiot, iv. 307. 

c. 1542. “ Actuated by the pride of power, 
he took no account of clanship, which is 
much considered among the Afghans, and 
especially among the Bohilla meii.”-~/6id. 
428. 

c. 1612. ‘ ‘ Boh is the name of a particular 
mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from Switd and Bajaur to the town 
of Siwl belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan AbdiU to K^buL 
Kandahar is situated in this territory.” — 
Firiahta's Introduction, in Elliot, vi. 5^. 

1745. “This year the Emperor, at the 
request of Suffder Jung, marched to reduce 
All Mahummud Khan, a Bohilla adven- 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the 
Government, possessed himself of the 
district of Kutteer, and assumed independ- 
ence of the nwal authority.”— In Vol. II. 
of Scott'a E. T. of Hist of the Dekkan, <Cr., 

p. 218. 

1786. “That the said Warren Hastings 
.... did in Septemlier, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the said Nabob of 
Oude ... to furnish them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to be paid by the E. I. 
Gompany, with a body of troops for the 
declared purixiseof ‘ thoroughly extirpating 
the nation ot the Bohillas ; ’ a nation from 
whom the Comiiany had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or apprehend, any 
injury whatever.” — AH. of Charge againat 
Haaiinga, in Burke, vi. 568. 

Eolong, s. Used in S. India, and 
fonnorly in W. India, for line flour ; 
semolina, or wliat is called in Bengal 
SOOjee (q.v.). The word is a corrup- 
tion of l^ortuguose rofno or rairio. But 
this is explained by Bluteau as farina 
secunda. It is, bo says (in Portuguese) 
that substance w^hich is extract^ be- 
tween the best flour and tho bran. 

“ 1813. “ Some of the greatest delicacies 

in India are now made from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
the wheat.” — Forbea, Or. Mem., i. 47. 

Book, 8. In chess tho rook comes 
to us from Span, and that from 

Ar. and Pers. rnkh, which is properly 
tho name of the fabulous gr 3 q)hon, tho 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Nights. It is however generally be- 
lieved that this form was a mistake 
in transferring tho Indian roth or * cha- 
riot, ’the name of the piece in India. 

Boom, n.p. * Turkey ’ ( Rum ) ; 
Boomee, n.p. (Rumt) ; ‘ an Ottoman 
Turk.’ Properly ‘ a Boman.’ In older 
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Oriental books it is used for on Euro- 
pean, and was probably the word which 
Marco Polo renders as * a re- 

! >resented in later times by Feritufhi 
e.g, see quotation from Ion Batuta 
under £aja). But Rum^ for the Boman 
Empire, continued to be applied to 
what had been part of the Roman Em- 
pire, after it had fallen into the hands 
of the Turks, first to the Seljukian 
Kingdom in Anatolia, and aftei^wards 
to the Ottoman Empire seated at Con- 
stantinople. Garcia Do Orta and J arric 
deny the name of Rfimly as used in 
India, to the Turks of Asia, but they 
are apparently wrong in their expres- 
sions, What they seem to mean is 
that Turks of the Ottoman Empire 
were called Ruml ; whereas those 
others in Asia of Turkish race (whom 
wo sometimes distinctively call Toitrhs) 
as of Persia and Turkestan, were ex- 
cluded from the name. 

c. 1.508. “ Ad haec, trans euripum, sen 
fretum, quod iii8ulam fecit, in orientali con- 
tinentis plaga oppiduni condidit, recep- 
taculum advenis inilitibua, maximo Turcis ; 
ut ab Diensibus freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iis . . . causas procul haberent. Id oppi- 
dum prime Oogala, dein Bnmepolis voci- 
tatum ab i]isa re. . . — ilfojfc/, p. 77. 

1510, “When wc had wailed about 1? 
days we arrived at a city which is called 
IHuohaniliein:vca)iy that is, * Diu, the ])ort 
of tlm Turks ’. . . . This city is subject to 
the Sultan of (knnbcia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly.” — Var- 
theina, 91-92. 

Bawlar-i-Rumi is, as the traveller 
explains, the ‘ Port of the Turks.’ Go- 
gola, a suburb of Diu on the mainland, 
was known to the Portuguese some 
years later, as Villa dos Rurnea (see 
jGk>galla) and quotation from Maffti 
above). The quotation below from 
Damian a Goes alludes apparently to 
Gogola. 

1513. “. . . VndeEaminuTurchonlque 
sex milia nostros continue infestabSt.” — 
Ermnueli* Regis Epiatola^ p. 21. 

1514. “They were ships belon^ng to 
Moors, or to Bomi (there they give the 
name of Bomi to a white j^ople who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circassia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmal called the Soffit and other 
renegades from all) countries.” — Giov, da 
Empolit 38. 

1625. In the exiienditure of Malik Aiaz 
we find 30 Bnmes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 f&ieas each. The Arabis are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fedeai, the 
Cora^ones (KhorUsSnls) the same ; Guzerates 


and Cymdes {Sindis) 25 and 30 fedeas; Far- 
taquiSf hO fedeas^—Lemlram^t 37. 

1549. “. . . in nova civitatequae Bho- 
xnaenm appellatur. Nomen inditum est 
Bhomaeii, quasi Hhomanis, vocantur enim 
in ti>t/i India Bhox&aei ii, quos nos communi 
nomine (^enicerc^ {i.e. Jamsaries) vocamus. 

. .” — Da/niiani a GoeSy Diensis Oppugnatio 
— in De Rehm ffispanicis LimtaniciSy Artt- 
gofiicis, Indicts et Aethiopicis . , , Oiiera, 
Colon. Agr., 1C02, p. 281. 

1.5,53. “ The Moors of India not under- 

standing the distinctitnis of those Provinces 
of Europe, call the whole of Thrace, Greece, 
Sclavunia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Bum, and the men thereof 
Bumi, a name which pro(>erly belongs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies Constanti- 
nople; from the name of New Rome be- 
longing to the latter, Thrace taking that of 
Romania .” — Barrosy IV. iv. 10. 

15.54. “Also the said ambassador pro- 
mised in the n.ame of Idalshaa his lord, that 
if a fleet of Bumes should invade these 
parts, Idalshaa should be bound to help and 
succour us with i)roviKions and mariners at 
ourexi)ense. . . — S. Botvlhoy Tomfxfy 42. 

c. 1.5, 5.5. “ One day (the Emp, HumilyQn) 
asked mo : ‘Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of Btlm or of Hindustan ? ’ I 
replied : ‘ If by Bllm y^»»u mean all the 

countries subject to the Emj)eror of Con- 
stantinople, then India would not fonneven 
a sixth part thereof. ...” -Sidi ’Af/, in 
Jour, As,f Ser. I., tom. ix. 148. 

15G3. “ The are those r)f the pro- 

vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor ; the Bumes are those of C’onstanti- 
nople, and of its empire.” — Garcia I)c Oi'tUy 
f. 7. 

1572. 

“ Persas ferofces, Abassis, c Bumes, 

Que trazido de Roma o nome tern. . .” 

CinnOas, x, 68. 

1,579. “Without the house . . . stood 
foure ancient comely hoare-headed men, 
cloathed all in red downe to the ground, 
but attired on their heads iif)t much vnlike 
the Turkes ; these they called Bomans. or 
strangers. . .” — Zh’akCy World EmomjHuited, 
Hak. Soc., 143. 

16(K). ‘ ‘ A nation called Bumos who have 
traded many hundred years to Adieu. 
These Bumos come from the Red Sea.” — ■ 
Capt. J, iMtviSf in PurcluiSy i. 117. 

1612. >“It happened on a time that 
Rajah Sekunder, the son of Rajah Darab, 
a Roinan (Bumi), the name of whose coun- 
try was Macedonia, and whose title was 
Zul'Karneini, wished to see the rising of 
the sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines of India .” — Sijara Malayuy in J, 
Indian Archip.y v. 125. 

1616. “ Bumae, id est Turcae EuropaeL 
In India quippe duplex militum Turcaeorum 
genus, quorum jirimi, in Asia orti, qui 
Turcae dicuntur ; alii in Eurona qui Con- 
stantinopoli quae dim Roma Nov^ advo- 
cantur, ideoque Bumae, tarn ab Indis quam 
a Lusitanis nomine Graeco ‘PwfMitov m 
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BlUiiM depravato dicuntur.” — Jarrir, The- 
sauruBf iii. 105. 

1634. 

“ AUi o forte Pacheco se otemiza 

HuBtentandu incansavel o adcjuirido ; 

DejwiH Alineida, que as Estrellas ])iza 

fcJe fez do Bume, e Malavar teinido.” 

Mnlaca Couf/uintadaf ii. 18. 

1785. **We herewith transmit a letter 
.... in which an account is given of the 
conference going on between the Sultan of 
Boom and the Jilnglish ambassador.” — 
Letters of 7'ijfjioo, p. 224. 

Boomaul, h. Hind, from Pors. 
rilmfd (lit. ‘ faco-mbbor’), a towel, a 
handkerchief. In ordinary Aiif^lo-Tn- 
dian Hind, it is the word fora ‘ ])ockot 
hnndkorchief.* Inmodcni trade it is 
apjjlied to thin silk ])ioco- goods "^dth 
handkoi’chiof-pattoms. AVo are not 
(‘ei*biin of its moaning in the old trade 
of j)ieco-goods, vjj, : 

1704. “Price (hirrant (Malacca) .... 
Bomalls, iicngall ordinary, ])er (‘orge, 20 
liix Dlls.” -Lockifn\ 73. 

1720. “ Boemaals, 80 ])ieces in a ]>ack, 

45 ells long, 11 broad .” — Vahutijny v. 178. 

Ttmndl was also the namo techni- 
cally used by the Thugs (q*v.) for the 
handkerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 

Eosalgat, Cape, n.p. The most 
easterly ]>oint of the coast of Arabia : 
a corruption (originally Poi’tuguese) 
of tht^ Arabic namo Jids-al-haddy 
ns oxi)lained by P. dtdla Yalle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, 
below. 

1553. “Prom Curia Muria to Caj^e 
Bofalgate, which is in 221”, an extent 
of coast t>f 120 leo^ies, all the land is barren 
and desert. At tiiis ( 'ape commences the 
Kingdom i>f Onnns.” — Hurro.'t, I. ix. 1. 

f t “Affonso d’Alboquerque .... 
jmssingto the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Bo^algate, which stands 
at tlie beginning of that coast . . . which 
Caiw Ptolemy calls Siraaros Promontun/,* 

. . f^-’BarroSf II. ii. 1. 

c. 1554. “We had been some days at 
sea, when near B&’ii-al-hadd the Danmnif 
& violent wind so called, got up. . . — Bidi 

Alif J. A. S., Ser. I., tom. ix. 75. 

ft “If you wish to go from Basol- 
hadd to Diihiifd (see Biulsind) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence . . . E. by S. to JRds Kardshi (i.e. 
Karachi), where you come to an anchor. 
. . .” — Mohitf (by Sidi ’Ali), in J, A, 
fS. B,t V. 459. 
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1572. 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porque manda 

O mais cheiroso incenso para as aras ; 

Mas attenta, jd cd de est’ outra banda 

I)e Bo^algate, o praias semper avaras, 

Come9a o regno Ormuz. ...” 

CamoeSf x. 101. 

By Burton : — 

“ Behold insign Hofar that doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incense- 
store : 

But note, beginning now* on further 
band 

of Bocalgate's ever greedy shore, 
yon Hormuz Kingdom. ...” 

1623. “We liogan meanwhile to find tho 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and having 
past not only (.Jape lasck on the Persian 
side, but alst) that cape on the Arabian side 
w hich the Portuguese vulgarly call Bosal- 
gate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
but the proper name of which is Bai el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tongue ('ape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country .... just as 
in our own Euro]ie the ])oint of (ializia is 
called by us for a like reason Fhiis ten'aeP 
- P. dd(a VidfCf ii. 496. 

1727. “ il/rrcro’rt, a barren uninhabited 

Island . . . within 20 leagues of Cajie 
Basselgat.”— A. ffam.y i. 5(5. 

Eose-apple. Sec Jamboo- 

Eottle, Eattle, s. Arab, rati or r?Vf, 
the Arabian pound, becoming in S. 
Italian rotolo, in Port, arrateff in Sp. 
arrvlde ; sup])osod to bo originally a 
transposition of the Greek Xirpa, which 
went all over tho Semitic East, It is 
in Syriac as Iltrd ; and is also found 
as litnm (pi.) in a Phoenician inscrij)- 
tion of Sardinia, dating c. B.c. 180 (soe 
Corpus Imcriptt, i. 188-189). 

c. 3340. “The ritl of India which is 
called sir (seer) weighs 70 mithkats ... 40 sirs 
form a mann ” (see Haand). — Shihdbvddln 
Vimishklf in Notices ct ExtraitSy xiii. 212. 

3673. “ . . . Weights in Goa ; 

1 Bnham' is ... 3 ^ Kintal, 

1 Kintal is ... 4 Arohel ov Hovel, 

1 Arohel is ... 32 Botolas. 

1 Botola is ... 16 Ounc. orlf. 

Fryer f 207. 

1803. “ At J udda the weights are 
15 Vakeeas = 1 Battle. 

2 Battles = 1 maund.” 

Milhurny i, 88, 

Eound, s. This is used as a Hind, 
word, round, a transfer of tho English, 
in the sense of patrolling, or ‘ going 
the rounds.* 

Eoundel, s. An obsolete word for 
an umbrella, formerly in use in Anglo- 
India. In old English the name 
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roundel is applied to a varieh' of 
circular objects, as a mat under a 
^sh, a target, &c. And probably this 
is the orif^n of the present application, 
in spite of the circiunstance' that the 
word is sometimes found in the form 
arundef. In this form the word also 
seems to have been employed for the 
conical hand-p:uard on a lanco, as wo 
learn from Jiliitoau’s groat l*ort. 
Dictionary ; “ Arundela, or Aran- 
della, is a guard for the right hand, 
in the form of a funnel. It is fixed 
to the thick ])art of the lanco or mace 
borne by men at arms. The Ijicentiato 
Covarnibias, who i)i(pies himself on 
finding etymologies for every kind of 
word, derives ArmidvUa irom Arundvf, 
a city (so he savs) of the Kingdom of 
England.” 

Cobarruvias ( 1 fi 1 1 ) gives the above 
explanation ; adding that it also was 
applied to a land of smooth collar 
worn by women, from its resemblance 
to the otlier thing. 

Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can be tra(;ed, wo should 
supjKJSO that Arnndd is, even in this 
sense, probably a (jorruption of roundel. 

1073. “Lusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Arundels (which are broad U'li- 
brelloes lickl over their Hoads).”— 

30. 

1077-78. “ . . . . That exce])t by the 
Members of this Councell, those that have 
fonnerly beeTi in tiuit quality, Cheefes of 
Factorj's, (%)iiimandcrs of Shi])ps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Bundells shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Covernour shall i>ermit.” — 
Madras mtandiiuj Oixlcrs^ in Wheel cVj iii. 
438. 

1710. “ All such as serve under the Hon- 

ourable Company and the English Inhabi- 
tants, deserted their Employs ; such as 
(’ooks, Wat(T bearers, Coolies, Falankeen- 
boys. Roundel men. ...” -In Wheeler ^ ii. 
230. 

1726. “ Whenever the magnates go on a 

journey they go not without a considerable 
train, being attended by their pijwjrs, horn- 
blowers, and Rondel bearers, who keep them 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of little round sunshade).” — Valentijn, 
Chor.^ 54. 

„ “ Their Priests go like the rest 

clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They 
also carry a rondel, or parasol, of a Tallipot 
leaf. . . — Valentijjiy v. {Ceijlon)y 408. 

1754. “ Some years before our arrival in 

this country, they (the E. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary, 


that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hire a Roundel-boy. whose business 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella fixun the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of huniour, 
iUKUi this last order coming over, altered 
the form of his IFinbrella from a round to a 
square, called it a SqnamhI instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no (^rder yet in 
force forbad him tlie use of it.” — /res, 21. 

1785. “He (Clive) enforced the Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of these young 
gentlemen should be allowed even to have 
a roundel-boy, whose business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
♦»r umbrella from the heat of the sun.” — 
Oarnu'chdi, i. 283. 

This ignoble writer has eviilently copied 
from Ives, and ajedied the jiassage (un- 
truly, no doubt) to Clive. 

Rowannah, S. Hind, from Pors. 
rawCinah, from rairCty ‘ going.’ A pass 
or i^crmit. 

Rowce, 11 . ji. IL raus^ rois. A 
Ilimrilayan treo which supplioH oxcol- 
lont straight and strong al])onstocksand 
walking sticks, (\doueitsier haciHarUy 
Wall., also i^otoneastvracuDiinata (N.O. 
Itosaeeae). 

Eownee, s. (a). A fimsso-hrayo, 
t.r., a subsidiary micointc surrounding 
a fortithul iilaco on tho outside of tho 
jiropor wall and on tho odgo of tho 
ditch; Hind, nvoil. Tin? word is not 
ill Shakosi)oar, nor in Wilson. Hut 
it ocKUirs often in tho narratives of 
Anglo-Indian siogo o])orations. 

(D). This word also occurs as ro- 
prosentativo of tho Hurmoso 
or (in Arakan l)ron.) ro-weUni (‘ rod- 
loaf’), tho tochnical naiiio of tho 
I standard silver of tho Ilurmoso in- 
got curronev, commonly rondcrod 
“flowered-silver” (q.v.) 
a.— 

l/yq. “ On the 20th I ordered a mine to 
bo carried under (the glacis) txjcause the 
guns could not bear ui>on tlie rounee.” — 
J{is, Skinnc7''s Mil. Memoirs, i. 172. 

I J. P). Fraser, tho editor of Skinner, 

1 parenthetically intorjircts rounee here 
I as ‘ counterscarp.’ 13ut that w non- 
sense, as well as incon*oct. 

In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
{Sketch of the Rise, tic., of the Regular 
Corps in the sennet of the Native Rrinces 
of India, Calcutta and London, 1805) 
we find a plan of tho attack of Aligarh, 
in which is marked “Lower Fort or 
Reimy) well supplied with grape,” and 
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a^in, ** Lower Fort, Kenny or 
Faussebrayc.** 

b.- 

179(». ‘ * Bouni or fine ail ver, U mmeraiKwra 
currency,"^— Notijicat ion in Sdon Km'r^ ii. 
179. 

1800. “ The quantity of alloy varies in 
the Kilver current in ditferent i)art8 of the 
empire ; at Kangonn it is adulterated 2.5 
jKjr cent. ; at Uininerapoora, pure, or 
what ia called flowered silver is most 
Cimimon ; in the latter all duties are paid. 
The modificatiouH arc as follows : 

** Bouni, or jMire silver. 

JiounikHf 5 jjer cent. <»f alloj'.” 

StfincSj 327. 

Koy, 8. A coimnon inodo of writing? 
tbo title rdi (vide Kaja) ; which somo- 
tiinos occurs also us a family name, as 
in thiit of tho famous Hindu Theist 
Rjimmohun Koy. 

Koza, 8. Aral), rauda, in Hind, 
pron. rau::a, l*ro])orly a garden ; and 
then a mausoleum ; among the Arabs 
especially tho rauda of tho great 
mo8(jue at Medina. In India it is 
api)licd to sucli mausoloa as the Taj 
(generally called by natives the TOj- 
ratiza) ; and tho mausoleum built by 
Aurungzlb near Aurungfibad. 

1813. - . the roza, a name for the 

mauNolouin, but implyinfjfsomethinj^ saintly 
or sanctified.” Or. Mem.^ iv. 41. 

Kozye, S. Hind, ra^dl' and rajai; 
a coverlet quilted with cotton. Tho 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in Hind, vdth the Arabic letter zivad ; 
and y. Johnson gives a Persian word 
so spelt as meaning * a cover for the 
head in winter. ’ The kindred meaning 
of Mirzdi (v. Meerzye) is apt to suggest 
a conno.xion between the two, but this 
may bo accidental, or tho latter word 
factitious. Wo can see no likelihood 
in Shakospear’s suggestion that it is 
a corruption of an alleged Skt. raitjika^ 
‘cloth.’ Tho most probable sug- 
gestion pcrhai)s is that razCn was a 
word taken from tho name of some 
person called Baza^ who may have 
invented some variety of the article; 
as in tho case of Spenevr, Wdh'm/tom,&c. 

Since tho preceding word.s w’ere 
WTitton wo soo that a somewhat ob- 
sciii’o quotation from the Pers. Diet, 
called Bahdr^i-Ajam, extracted by 
Vullers (s.v.) seems to corroborate the 
suggestion of a personal origin of the 
term. 

1834. “ I arrived in a small oi^en pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 


was a small Brahminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded reaai, and lymg ufion a carpet.” — 
Mem. of Col, Mountain^ 135. 

Klim, fi. This is not an Indian 
wr)rd. Tho etjunology is given by 
Wedgwood as from a slang word of the 
16th century', rome for ‘ good’ ; romc- 
booze, ‘ good drink ’ ; and so, rnm, Tho 
English word has with us always a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that GoiTesio in his Italian 
version of tlio Eamayana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of Havana, is bold 
enough to spenk of its being pervaded 
by “ an odoriferous breeze, i)erfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
rum and with siroj) ” (iii. 292). 

Kum-jolumy, S. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, both we believe, obsolete. 

(a) . It was applied, according to 
Williamson ( V, M., i.l67) to a low class 
of native servants who plied on the 
wharves of ( ’alcutta in order to obtain 
cm])loyment from new-comers. That 
author explains it as a con'uption of 
Itaviozum, which ho alleges to bo one 
of the commonest of Mahoinmedan 
names. 

1810. “ Generally si)eaking, the present 
banimig, who attach themselves to the cai^'- 
tains of Kuroi)ean ships, may without the 
least hazard of controversion, be considered 
08 nothing more or less than Bum-Johnnies 
‘ of a larger growth.’ ” — WiUUuiiison, V. M., 
i. 191. 

(b) . Among soldiers and sailors, 
‘ a prostitute ’ ; from Hind, rdmjani. 
‘ a dancing-girl.’ 

1814. “I lived near four years within a 
few miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluj)tuou8 devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannies or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious 8Ui)er- 
stition and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 0. 

Kumixa, r. Hind, a chase, or re- 
served hunting-ground. 

1700. “ Abdal Chab Pawn murdered at 

the Bumna in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hercarahs. . . Fict/i 
i. 63. 

1792. “ The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel s[)ectacle at his runma (read 
ramna), or x^i'k, about four miles from 
Poonah. . . .” — Sir C. Malet, in Forbes, 
Or. Mem., ii. (See also verses quoted imder 
Pawnee.) 

Kunn (of Cutcb), n. p. Hind. Ran* 
This name, applied to the singular 
, extent of sand-flat and salt-waste, 
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often covered by high tides, or by 
land-floods, which extends between 
the peninsula of Cutch and the main- 
land, is a corruption of the Skt. ir hia 
or iriria^ ‘ a salt-swamp, a desert.’ The 
Eunn is first mentioned in the Periplus, 
in which a true indication is given of ; 
this tract and its dangers. : 

c. A.I). 80-90. “But after i>asaiiig the I 
Sinthus R. there is another gulph running 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
Irinon, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the Little. And there is an ex])an8C of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 
tinual eddies extending far from the land.” 
— Peripluiy § 40. 

c. 1370. “ The guides had maliciously 

misled them into a ]>lace called the Kunohl- 
ran. In this ])lace all the land is impreg- 
nated with salt, tt) a decree imiKissibie ti) 
‘describe.” — Hhiwvi-i-iSirtij-Afif, in Ellioty iii. 
324. 

1583. “ Muzaffar fled, and crossed the 

Ran, which is an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jessalmir. In some jdaces the 
breadth of the water of the Ban is 10 kos 
and 20 kos. He went into the country which 
they call Kach. (Jii the other side of the 
water.” — Tabakdt-i-Akburly in Elliot^ v. 440. 

c. 1590. “Between Chalwaneh, Sircar 
Ahmedabad, Butten, and Surat, is a low 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, which is called 
Bnn. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, the sea swells and inun- 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season.” — Ameu (Glcdwin, od. 
1800, ii. 71). 

1849. “C)n the morning of the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 0 p.m. in the 
Baxm of 8indh. 

“ . . . a bog^ syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . .” 

Dry Lmets from Yviunj Eyyjit, 14. 

Eupee, S. Hind, rupiya, from Skt. 
rdpya, ‘ wrought silver.’ The standard 
coin of the Anglo-Indian monetary 
system, as it was of the Mahommedai: 
Empire that preceded us. It is com- 
monly stated (as by Wilson, in his 
article on this word, which contains 
much valuable and condensed infonna- 
tion) that the rupee was introduced 
by Sher Shah (in 1542). And this is, 
no doubt, formally true; but it is 
certain that a coin substantially iden- 
tical wilh the rupee, i.e. approximating 
to a standard of 100 rath (or 175 grs. 
troy) of silver, an ancient Hindu 
standard, had been struck by the 
Mahommedan sovereigns of Delhi 
in the 13th and I4th centuries, 
and had formed an important part 
of their currency. In fact, the ca- 


pital coins of Delhi, from the time 
of lyaltimish (a.d. 1211-1236) to the 
accession of MahoinmedTughlak(1325) 
were gold and silver pieces, respec- 
tively of the weight just mentioned. 
We gather from the statements of Ibu 
Batuta and his contemi^oraries that 
the gold (‘oin, which the former gene- 
rally calls tanga, and sometimes gold 
dinar, was worth lO of the silver 
coin, which ho calls dinar, thus indi- 
cating that tho relation of gold to 
silver value was, or had recently been, 
as 10 : 1. Mahommod Tughlak remo- 
delled tho cui’rency, issuing gold pieces 
of 200 grs. and silver i)ioces of 140 grs. 
— an indication juobably of a groat 
“ deiuvciutioii of gold (to use our 
modern language) consequent on tho 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- 
tiiined from tho plumlor of Western 
and Southern India. Somo years later 
(1330) ^lahommod developed his no- 
table scheme of a fori'od currency, 
consisting entirely of coiiper tokens. 
This throw ev('rything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustained issues of ordinary coin 
were recommenced. From about this 
time the old standard of 175 grs. was rc- 
adoptod for gold, and was maintained to 
the time of 8hor Shrdi. But it does not 
appear that the old standard was then 
resumed for silver. In tho reign of 
Mahoinmed’s successor Feroz 8hah, 
Mr. E. Thomas’s examples show the 
gold coin of 175 grs. standard running 
])arallel with continued issues of a 
silver (or professedly silver) coin of 
140 grs. ; and this, speaking briefly, 
continued to be the case to tho end 
of tho Lodi dynasty (oc. 1520). 
The coinage seems to liave sunk into 
a state of great iiTegularity, not 
remedied by Baber (who struck ash- 
rafls and dirhams^ such as were used 
in Turkestan) or Ilumayfln, but tho 
reform of which was undertaken by 
Sher Shah as above-mentioned. 

His silver coin of 175-178 grs. was 
that whicJi jKipularly obtained the 
name of rujdya^ wdiich nanie has con- 
tinued to our da5\ The weight, indeed, 
of tho coins so styled, never very ac- 
curate in native times, varied in dif- 
ferent States, and the pui’ity varied 
still more. Tho foimcr never went 
I very far on either side of 1 <0 grs., but 
i the quantity of i)uro silver contained 
I in it sunk in somo cases as low as 
140 gi*s., and oven, in exceptional 
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cases, to 100 grs. Tariation however 
was not coniined to native States. 
Bupees were struck in Bombay at a 
very early date of the British occupa- 
tion. Oi these there are 4 si)ecimons 
in the Br. Mus. The first bears obv. 

‘ The Bvpee of Bombaim. 1677. By 
AUTHORITY of Ohaules the Se- 
cond; rev. Kino of Okeat Biti- 
TAiNE . France . and . Ireland .* 
Wt. 167*8 gr. The fourth bears obv. 

* Hon . Soo . Ano . Ind . our.* with a 
shield; rev. ‘A . Ueo . 1*ax . et . Incre- 
MENi’UM : — Mon . Bombay . Anglic . 
Eboim". a** 7“.’ Weight 177*8 gr. 
Diffei’ent Rupees rniiitod by the British 
Government were current in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency several were current; viz., 
the Sikha (soo Sicca) Rupco, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs., and con- 
tained 176 grs. of 2>Dre silver; tho 
Farakhahdd^ which latterly weighed 
180 grs.,* containing 16o*215 of pure 
silver ; tho Benares Rupee (uj) to 18 i 9), 
which weighed 174*76 gi*.s., and con- 
tained 168 *870 of pure silver. Besides 
these there was the Clutldni or ‘ cur- 
rent* rupoo of account, in which tho 
Company’s accounts were ko])t, of 
whicn 116 wore equal to 100 sildcas. 
The Bombay Rupoo was adopted from 
that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
was 178*32 grs. ; its pure silver 164*94. 
The Rupoo at Madras (where however 
the standard cnwoiicy was of an entirely 
different character, soo pagoda) was 
originally that of tho iNawab of tho 
Carnatic (or ‘ Nabob of Arcot ’) and 
was known usually as tho Arcot Rujioo. 
We find its issues varying from 171 to 
177 grs. in weight, and from 160 to 
170 of pure silver; whilst in 1811 
there took jilaco an abnormal coinage, 
from Spanish dollars, of rupees with a 
weight of 188 grs. and 169*20 of pure 
silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 

* The term Sojiant rujKjes, of fre- 

quent «courrent?o down to the reforiiiation mid 
unittcation of tlie Anglo-Iiidiait coinage in 1S38, is 
one very ditttcult t<» elucidate. The word is pn>- 
iierly aanwatf id. of Ar. 8aiia(t\ a year. Accord- 
ing to the old practice in Bengal, coins deterio- 
rated in value, in comiiorison with tho riqiee of 
account, when they imssed the thinl year of 
their currency, and these ruitees weretenned San- 
wat or Sonant. But in 1773. to i>ut u sto]! to this 
inconvenience, Government determined that all ru- 
pees coiiMKl in future should bear the impression 
of .the R)th san or year of Shih ’Alam (the Mc^ul 
^hen reining). And in all later uses of the tenn 
gonaut it appears to be equivalent in value to the 
jiarakhabaa rupee, or the modem ** Company’s 
jiupee (which was of the same standard). 


perhaps from commerce between those 
places and the ‘ Coast,’ the Chittagong 
and Dacca currency (i.e. in the extreme 
east of Bengal) “ formerly consisted of 
Arcot rupees ; and they were for some 
time coined expressly for tho^ districts 
at the Calcutta and Dacca Mints.” (I)* 

These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
with more minutely in tbo space we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
Tho first stop to reform and assimi- 
lation took place under Regulation 
VII. of 1833, but this still maintained 
tlio exceptional Sicca in Bengal, 
though assimilating the rupees over 
tho rest of India. Tho Bicca was 
abolished as a coin by Act XIII. of 
1836 ; and tho universal rupee of 
British territory has since been the 
“Company’s Rupee,” as it was long 
called, of 180 grs. weight and 16o pure 
silver, representing therefore in fact 
tho Furruckabad Rupee. 

1610. “This armie consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Elephants : so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lease 
than fine or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
heient for them ; a MusBOoke of water 
being sold for a Bupia, and yet not enough 
to be had.” — Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 427. 

1616. “ Bapias monetae genus est, qua- 
rum singulae xxvi assibus j^allicis aut 
circiter aequi valent.” — Jun'ic, iii. 83. 

„ “. . . As for his Government of 

Patan onely, he gave the King eleven Leckes 
of Bupias (the Bupia is two shillings, two- 
pence sterling) . . . wherein he had Kegall 
Authoritie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at live thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by the 
yeare.” — Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 548. 

„ “They call the peeces of money 
roopeoB, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threeiMjiice, and the best two shillings and 
nineiience sterling.” — Terry, inj Parchas, 
ii. 1471. 

1648. “ Reducing the Bopie to four 
and twenty Holland Stuyvers.” — Van Ttvist, 
26. 

1653. “ Boupie est vne monoye <fes Indes 
de la valeur de 30s.” (i.o. sous). — DelaBaul- 
laye-le-Oouz, ed. 1657, p. 355. 

c. 1660. “ And for a Bonpy (in Bengal) 
which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
in proportion.” — Bernier, E. T., p. 140. 


* Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed. by E. Thomas, J4. 
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1673. ** The other was a Goldsmith, who 
had coined copper Bupeet.*’— 97. 

1677. “We do, by these Presents .... 
give and grant imto tlie said Governor and 
Company . . , full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by the 
Name or Names of Bnpees, Pioes, and 
Bndgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Names . . . .” — Letters Patent of Charles //. 
In Charters of JE, I. Co.^ p. 111. 

1771. “We fear the worst however ; that 
is, that the Government are about to inter- 
fere with the Oomijany in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that hapi>ens 
it will be liigh Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temiw of the King’s Omcers 
pretty well, ana however they may decry 
our manner of acting they are ready 
enough to grasp at the Bnpees whenever 
they fall within their Reach.” — MS, Letter 
of James Pennell ^ March 31. 

Russud, s. P. rasad, Tbo provi- 
sion of grain, forago, and other neces- 
stxries got ready by tbo local officers at 
tbo camping giound of a militar}^ 
force or official cortege. 

Tbe vernacular word bas some other 
technical meanings (see Wihon), but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

Rut, s. Hind, rath^ a chariot. Now 
applied to a native carnage, drawn by a 
pony, and used by women on a journey. 

Also applied to the car in which 
idols are carried forth on festival days. 

1829. “This being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horse to camp 
as prize property .” — John Shipp, ii. 183. 
See under Book. 

RutteC) Rettee, b. Hind, ratti 
(Skt. rahtihl, from raJeta, * red ’). The 
seed of a leguminpus creeper (Abrus 
precatorius, L. ), sometimes called 
coimtry liquorice, — a pretty scarlet 
pea with a black spot, — used from time 
immemorial in India as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and known in England as 
‘ Crab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient ratti may bo taken as 
equal to 1*75 grs. Troy [Numismata 
Orientalm, New ed., Pt. 1., pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomases contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights ui)on the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Manu : — 

“ . . . viii. 132. The ve^ small 
mote which may be discerned in a sun- 
beam passing through a lattice is the 
first of quantities, and men call it a 


trasarenu, 133. Eight of these trasa^ 
renus are supposed espial in weight to 
one minute poppy-seed [likhyd), three 
of those seeds are equal to one black 
mustard-seed {rdja^sarshapa), and 
three of these lost to a white mustard- 
seed {gaura-snrshapa), 134. Six white 
mustard-seeds are equal to a middle- 
sized barley-corn (ipiva), throe such 
barley-corns to one krishnahi (or rak- 
tika), five krishnalas of gold are one 
mdsha, and sixteen such nutshas one 
suvama,” etc. {Ih,, p. 13). 

In the Ain, Abdul lazl calls the 
ratti snrJch, which is a translation 
(Pers. for ‘ red ’). In Persia the seed 
IS called chashm-i^hhnrus, ‘ Cock’s eye ’ 
(see Bloclimann's E. T., i., 1C n.). 

c. 1G7C. “At the Mine ol Semmelpour 
in Benfjala, they v eigh by Bati’fl, and the 
Bati is seven eighths of a Curat, or three 
grains and a half.”— iTarmoVr, K.T., ii. 140. 


Ryot, s. Arab, ralyat (from ra'a, 
‘ to pasture ’), moaning originally, ac- 
cording to its etymology, ‘a herd at 
pasture; ’ but then ‘ subjects’ (collec- 
tively). It is by natives used for ‘ a sub- 
ject’ in India, but its specific Anglo- 
Indian application is to ‘ a tenant of 
the soil; ’ an individual occupying land 
as a farmer or cultivator. 

In Turkey the word, in the form 
raiya, is applied to the Christian sub- 
jects of the I’oito, who are not liable to 
the conscription, but pay a poll-tax in 
lieu, the Kharaj (or Jizya, see Jezya). 

1770. “ For Rome period after ^ the 

creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punwliment • • • ; and the 
Byots were nouriRhed with piety and 
in(»rality.” — H<ilhed, Gentoo Code, 41. 

“ To him in a body the Byots comidain d 

That their houHeH were burnt, and their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

The Letters of Simpkin the Second, &c. 11. 

1790. “ A raiyot is rather a fanner than 
a husbandman.” — Colehrookc, in Life, 42. 

1809. “The ryots were all at work in 
their fields. ” — Lord Valentia, ii. 127. 


1813. 

‘ And oft around the cavern nro 
On visionary schemes delmte, ^ „ 

To snatch the Bayahs from their fate. 

Byron, BHdc of Abydos, 
1820 “An acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
ho rayets, the various tenures .... , the 
igreements usual among them regarding 
mltivation, and between them and soucars 
•especting loans and advances .... is 
»»intial to a judge. ’-SV T. Jfimro, m 
Life, ii. 17. 
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1870. ** l^ot is a word which is much . . . 
misused, it is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means * protected 
one,* ‘subject,* ‘a ciunmoner,* as dis- 
tinguished from * Races* or ‘noble.* In 
a native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.” — 
Systems of Land Tenure (Cobden Club), 107. 

The title of a newspaper, in English 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, cor- 
responds to what is hero said; it is 
Baees and Kaiyat. 

1877. “The great financial distinction 
between the folhiwers of Islam . . . and 
the rayahs or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the jiayment of haratch or capitation 
Uk\,**—Finlayt H, of Greece^ v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1884. “Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, excei)t in the 
Cyclades, . . . seized on the neater jiart 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece ; whilst 
the Bayahs, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the metayer 
system. ” — Murray* s Handbook for Greece 
(by A. F. Yule), p. 54. 

Eyotwarry , adj . A technicality of 
modern coinage. Hind, from Pers. 
raHtjatwdr^ fonuod from the preceding. 
The ryotwarry system is that under 
which the settlement for land revenue 
is made directly by the Government 
agency with each individual cultivator 
holding land, not with the village com- 
munity, nor with any middleman or 
Itmdlord, payment being also received 
directly from every such individual. 
It is the system which chiefly prevails in 
the Madras Presidency ; and was ela- 
borated there in its present form mainly 
by Sir Tliomas Munro. 

1824. “It has l>ecn objected to the 
xyotwari system that it pnKluces unequal 
asMssment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges ; but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misapprehension of its 
nature.” — Minutes, «iv., of Sir T. Munro, i. 
266. We may observe that the sjjelling here 
is not Munro’s. The Editor, Sir A. Ar- 
buthnot, has followed a system (see Pre- 
face, p. X.): and we see in Gleiy*s Life 
(in. 355) that Munro wrote ‘ Bayetwar.’ 


s. 

Sable-fish. See Hilsa. 

Sadras or Sadraspatdm, n.p. This 
name of a place 42 m. south of Madras, 


the seat of an old Butch feustory, was 
probably shaped into the usual form in 
a sort of conformity with Madras or 
Madraepatam. The correct name is 
Sadurai, but it is sometimes made into 
Sadrang- and Shatranjpatam. 

Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sandrasla- 
patam, which is probably a misprint 
for Sandrastapatam, 

1672. “ From Tirepoplier you come . . . 
to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory.*’ — Baldaeus, 152. 

1726. ‘ ‘ The name of the place is properly 
Sadrai^patam ; but for short it is also 
called Badrampatam, and most commonly 
Sadraipatam. In the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian it 
means ‘ thousand troubles ’ or the Shah-board 
which we call chess.” — Valentijn, CJtoro- 
mandcl, 11.* 

c. 1780. “J’avois pense que Sadras au- 
roit M le lieu (>11 devoient finir mes 
contrarietds et mes courses.” — Baafner, i. 

141. 

„ “ ‘ Non, je ne suis ijoint An- 

glois,* m’^criai-je avec indignation et trans- 
l>ort ; ‘ je suis un Hollandois de Sadringa- 
patnam.’”— Id. 191. 

1781. “The chief officer of the French 
now des))atched a summons to the English 
commandant of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist . . . evacuated the fort, and 
proceeded by sea in boats to Sudrang 
Puttun.”— Jt. of Hydur Naik, 447. 

SafGlower, S. The flowers of the 
annual Carthamus tmetorim, L. (N. 0. 
Compositae), a considerable article of 
export from India for use as a red dye, 
and sometimes, from the resemblance 
of the dried flowers to saffron, termed 
‘ bastard saffron.’ The colouring 
matter of safflower is the basis of 
rouye. The name is a curious modifi- 
cation of words by Ihe ‘ striving after 
meaning.’ For it points, in the first 
half of the name, to the analogy with 
saffron, and in the second half to the 
object of trade being a flower. But 
neither one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the woi5. Safflower appears to be an 
eventual corruption of the Arabic 
name of the thing, ^xisfur. This word 
we find in medieval trade-lists 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms such 
as asfiore^ asfrole, astifore, zaffrole^ 


* The curious explanation of Shateaitj or 
‘chess,’ as ‘a thousand troubles,’ is no doubt 
some false popular etyniolo^ ; such as (P.) ‘ sad- 
ranj,’ ‘a hundred griefs.’ The word is really of 
Biinskrit origin, from “ Chaturangam,” literally 
“ quadri]>artrte ; " the four constituent parts of 
an axm3% viz. horse, foot, chariots, and elephants. 
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aaffiore; from the last of which tho 
transition to safflmoer is natural. In 
ttie old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Crocus horiulanus^ 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hasfor. 

Another Arabic name for this article 
is kurfumy which we presume to be the 
origin of the botanist’s caiihamus. In 
Hind, it is called kusumhha, 

Bretschneider remarks that though 
the two plants, saffron and safflower, 
have not the slightest resemblance, 
and belong to two different families 
and classes of the nat. sjrstom, there 
has been a certain confusion between 
them among almost all nations, in- 
cluding tho Chinese. 

c. 1200. “’Uffur .... Ahu Hanifa. 
This plant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeing. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both t)f ivhich grow in Arabia, and 
the seeds of which are called al-kurtum ,** — 
Jbn Baithai\ ii. 196. 

c. 1343. “ Affiore vuol esser fresco, e 

asciutto, e colorito rosso in coloro di buon 
zafferano, e non giallo, e chiaro a modo di 
femminella di zafferano, e che non sia tras- 
andato, che quando h vecchio e traaandato 
si spolverizza, e fae vermini.” — Pegolottif 
372. 

1612. “Tho two Indian shijis aforesaid 

did discharge these goods following 

ootfar, which is a red die, ^u’eat quantitie.” 
— Capt, SanSf in Purchag^ i. 347. 

1810. “Le safran bAtard ou carthame, 
nomine dans le commerce gn/ranon^ est 
apiiele par les Arabes . . . OBfour ou . . . 
Kortom, Suivant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom d^signe la plante ; et le second, ses 
graines.” — Silv, de /Sacp, Note on Abdah 
latift p. 123. 

1813. “ Safflower (Cussom, Hind., As- 
four, Arab.) is the flower of an annual 
plant, the Carthamus tinctorius, growing in 
Bengal and other iiarts of India, which 
when well-cured is not easily distinfpiish- 
able from saffron by the eye, though it has 
nothing of its smell or taste.” — Milhurn, 
ii. 238. 

Safion, 8. The true saffron {Crocus 
sativus, L.) in India is cultivated in 
Kashmir only. In South India this 
name is given to turmerick, which the 
Portuguese called agafrao da terra 
(‘ country saffron.’) The Hind, name 
is haldi, or in the Deccan kalad, Gar- 
cia de Orta calls it croco Indiaco, 
‘Indian saffron.’ Indeed, Dozy shows 
that the Arab, kurkum for turmerick 
(whence the hot. Lat. curcuma) is 
probably taken from the Greek xpoKos 
or obi. Kp6Kov, 

Moodeen Sherif says that kurkum 


is applied to saffron in many Persian 
and other writers. 

c. 1200. “ The Persians call this root a/- 
Hard, and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
^-Kurkum, and a! -Kurkum is Sa^on. 
They call th^e plants Saffron because they 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
d«ies. ’ — Ibn Baithar, ii. 370. 

15(^. “ R. Since there is nothing else to 

be said on this subject, let us siMsak of what 
we call ‘ country saffron.* 

“6>. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
imysicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (ixoa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e, in (^anahor and 
Calecut. The Canarins call the root alnd ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it tho 
same name, but more ])roi>erly call it 
'fnangnie, and the Malays cunhet; the 
Persians, darzard, which is as much ns to 
say ‘yellow-wood.’ The Arabs call it 
ludtet ; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, excei)t what 
comes from India.” — Oarcin*^iyo., f. 78 r. 
Further on he identifies it with enremm. 

1726. “ (hircnma, or Indian Saffron.’’— 
Vakntijn, Chor. 42. 

Sago, 8. From Malay sdgrl, Tho 
farinaceous pith takoii out of tho stem 
of several species of a ])articular genus 
of palm, especially Mdroxyhn laece, 
Mari., and M, Itumphii, Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including tho Philippines, wherever 
there is the proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of tho 
region indicated, including tho Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, which probably 
formed tho original habitat; and in 
these they supjily tho solo bread of tho 
natives. In the remaining parts of tho 
Archipelago, sago is tho food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consinned (as in 
Mindanao) by tho poor only, or pre- 
pared (as at Singapore, &c.) for export. 
There are supiios^ to be five species 
producing the article. 

1298. “ They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is^ for 
food. These trees are very tall and^ thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour.”— 
Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1330. “ But as for the trees which pro- 
duce flour, tis after this fashion .... And 
the result is the best pasta in the world, 
from which they make whatever they 
choose, cates of sorts, and excellent bread, 
of which I, Friar Odoric, have eaten.”— 
Fr. Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 92. 

1522. “Their bread (in Tidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
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mto-tree, and they make it in thie way. 
^ey take a peoe of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call lagn. 
They make nrovision of this bread for their 
sea voys^ea, — Piaafettay Hak. Soc., p. 136. 

This is a bad det«ription, and seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree 
(see that word). 

1552. There arc also other trees which 
are called ^agoi, from the i>ith of which 
bread is made .” — Castanheday vi. 24. 

1653. “Generally, although they have 
some millet and rice, all the i)eople of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
they call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark.” — J}nrrony III. v. 5. 

1679. “. . . and a Kind of meale which 

they call Sago, niatlo of the toj)i>es of certaine 
trees, tasting in the Mouth like some curds, 
but melts away like sugar.” — Dmkc'n Voy- 
age, Hak. Soc., p. 142. 

„ Also in a list of “ (Vrtaine Wordes 
of the Naturall Language of laua “Sagn, 
bread of the Countnsy.’ — HakL iv. 24G. 

c. 1090. ** Prime Sa^B genuino, Malaico 
Sagn, sive Lapm tmiiy h.e. veni — 
JRumphiuKy i. 75. (We cannot make out the 
language of lapia tuui.) 

1727. “And the inland iieople subsist 
mostly on Sagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried in the Sun.” — A, Ham. ii. 
93. 

Sagwire, e. A name applied often 
in books, and, formerly at least, in the 
eollocpiial use of Kuropoaii settlors and 
traders, to the Gomuti palm or Arenga 
aacchariftray Labill., which abounds 
in the Ind. Archipelago, and is of 
great importance to its rural economy. 
The name is Port, aagua'ra (analogous i 
to palmeira), in Span, of the Indies 
aaguraiiy and no doubt is taken from 
aaguy as the tree, though not the sago- 
palm of commerce, affords a sago of 
inferior kind. Its most imiioidiant pro- 
duct, however, is the sa]i, whicn is 
used as toddy (q.v.), and which in 
former daj's also afforded almost all 
the sugoi’ used by natives in the 
islands. An excellent conlage is made 
from a substance resembling black 
horse-hail', which is found between the 
trunk and the fronds, and this is the 
gomuti of the Malays, which furnished 
one of the old specific names {Boraasua 
OomutuSy Loureiro). There is also found 
in alike position a fine cotton-like sub- 
stance ’^mich makes excellent tinder, 
and strong stiff spines from which pens 
are made, as well as ai'rows for 
the blowpipe (see Sumpitan). “ The I 


seeds have been made into a confec- 
tion, wh^ their pulpy envelope 
abounds in a poisonous juice — ^used 
in the barbarian wars of the natives 
— ^to which the Dutch gave the ^pro- 
priate name of ‘ hell- water * ” (6iiw- 
furd, Desc. Diet., p. 145). 

The term sagwire is sometimes ap- 
plied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
will bo seen below. 

1515. “They use no sustenance except 
the meal of certein trees, which trees they 
call Sagur, and of this they make bread.” 
— Giov. da Empoliy 80. 

1615. “Oryza tamen magna hie copia, 
ingens etiam modus arbornm quas Saguras 
vocant, <iiiaeque varia suggerunt commoda.” 
— Jai'h'iCy i. 201. 

1031. “ . . . tertia frecpiens est in Banda 
ac reliquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillat 
ex arbore non absimili Palmae Indicae, 
isque potus indigenis Sagner vocatur ...” 
— Jac. Boatiiy Dial. iv. p. 9. 

1784. “The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the 
pwm-tree.” — Fo^Tcaty Merguiy 73. 

1820. “The Portuguese, I know not for 
what reason, and other Kurojwan nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwire.” — Craicfurdy HiaUy i. 401. 

Sahib, s. The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may bo said Euroi)ean8 generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when no 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
ffindustani or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Monsienr than to Mi*. Eor Coloud 
Fahihy Colh'ctor Bahihy Lord Sdhihy and 
even Sergeant Sahih are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sahib! 
‘Sir!’ * * 

In other Hind, use the word is 
oqiuvalent to ‘ Master and it is oc- 
casionally used also as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
e.g. Appa Sdhihy Tlpm Sahib; and go- 
nerically is affixed to tlie titles of men 
of rank when indicated by those titles, 
as Khan SCihihy NaxvCih Suhiby Raja 
Sah ih, 

The word is Arabic, and originally 
means ‘a companion;’ (^sometimes a 
Companion of Mahommed). 

1673. “ To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), why will you do 
more than the Creator meant ? ” — Fryer y 
417. 

1689. “ Thus the distracted Husband in 
his Indian English confest, English faaftion. 
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Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best for 
one Husband. ’—Ortifj/toti, 326. 

1853. *«He was told that a * Sahib’ 
wanted to speak with him.”--Ooit/ifVW, ii. 
252. 

1878. “ . . . Forty Elephants and five 

Sahibs with guns and innumerable fob 
lowers .” — Life in the Mofusailt i. 194. 

a. Saint John's, n.j). An English 
s^lor’s comiption, which for a long 
time maintained its place in our maps. 
It is the Sindian of the old Arab Geo- 
graphers, and was the first durable set- 
tling-place of the Parseo refugees on 
their emigration to India in the 8th 
century. The proper name of the place, 
which is in lat. 20° 12' and lies 88 m. 
north of Bombay, and about 6G miles 
south of Surat, is apparently Sajam 
(see Hist, of Camhay^ in Bo. Govt. 
Selections^ No. xxvi., N.8., p. 52), but 
it is commonly called San j an. E. B. 
Eastwick in J. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. II. i. 
167, gives a Translation from the Per- 
sian of the “7\ri^.5C//i-?-Sailjail, or Ilis- 
tory of the arrival and settlement of 
the Parsees in India.” 

Sanjan is about 3 m. from the little 
river -mouth port of Umbargam. 
“ Evidence of the greatness of 8anjan 
is found, for miles round, in old 
foundations and bricks. The bricks 
are of very superior quality.” — Bo7nb. 
Gazetteer y vol. xiv. 302. 

c. 1150. “Sindan is 1| mile from the 
sea . , . The town is largo and has an ex- 
tensive commerce bith in exports and im- 
ports.” — Edrisiy in Elliot y i. 85. 
c. 1599. 

“When the Dastur saw the soil was gotKl, 
He selected the place for their residence : 
The Dastur named the spot Sanjan, 

And it became x^opulous as the Land of 
Iran.” 

Kinsnliy &c., as above, p. 179. 
c. 1616. “Thealdea Nargol . . . in the 
lands of Daman was infested by Malabar 
Moors in their pai'Osy who commonly landed 
there for water and iirovisions, and idun- 
dered the boats that entered or (xuitted the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldeas adjoining the 
river, and to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-house of 
Sangeni.” — Bocarro, Dccaddy 670. 

1623. ‘ * La mattina seguente, fatto giomo, 
scoprimmo terra di lontano . . . inunluogo 
po^ discosto da Bassain, che g! Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di San Giovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigare vidi esser notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nomo dHlhas das vacca^, o 
‘isole delle vacche' al modo nostro. ”—P. 
della Valky ii. 500. 

1630. “ It happened that in safety they 
made to the land of St. lohna on the snoares 


of India.”— iord. The Jteliffion of the Per- 
eeeSy 3. 

1(^. “Besides these four xx>8t8 there 
are in the said district four TaitadariaSy or 
different Captainships, called Samgfig (St. 
John’s), Danfl, Maim, and Traiw.” — Bo^ 
carro (Port. MS.). 

1673. “ In a Week’s Time we turned it 
up, sailing by Thuiein, Tara pore, Valentine’s 
Peak, St. John’s, and Daman, the last City 
north wal'd on the (%>ntinent, belonging to 
the Portuguese.”— Fiv/n-, 82. 

1808. “ They (the Parsee emigrants) 

landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 years ; 
but, disliking the place . . . the greater 
part of them left it and came to the (iuzerat 
coast, in vessels which anchored off Seyjan, 
the name of a town.”— A*. Brumvioud. 

1813. “The Parsees or (Tuebres . , . 
continued at this ])lac.e (Din) f«)r some time, 
and then crossing the Gulph, lantled at 
Snzan, near Nnnsaree, which is a little to 
the southward of Surat.”— Or. Mini. 
i. 109. 

1841. “ The liigh land of St. John, about 
3 leagues inland, lias a regular appearance 
. . — ffonOiiry/ts Director iiy cd. 1841., i, 
470. 

1872. “In connexion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanjan, in the early ]»art of 
the 8th century, th»,*re still exist coldes of 
the 15 Sanskrit HlohUy in which their 
Mobeds explained their leligion to Jadd 
HHiia, the Jl.'ija of the i»lace, and the reply 
he gave them.”— /w(/. AntUj.y i. 214. I'he 
Shtkas are givtm. See thimi also in Dosalf 
hai Frauijis Hist, of the rurstcs (1884), i, 

b. St. John’s Island, n.p. This 

again is a comiption of S<ni~Shany 
tlio ChinOHo nanio of an island at tho 
mouth of Canton Bivor, tho ])laco 
where 8t. Francis Xavier died, and 
was originally buried. 

1687. “We came to Anchor the same 
Day, on the N.Ik end of St. John’s Island. 
This Island is in Lat. about 22 d. 30 mill, 
North, lying on the S. Coast of the Province 
of C^uantung or Canton in Cliiiia.^' — Bam- 
pieVy i. 40(>. 

1727. “A Portuguese Shiji . . . being 
near an Island on that Coast, called after 
St. Juan, Borne Gentlemen and Priests went 
ashore for Diversion, and accidentally found 
the Saint’s Body uncornipted, and carried 
it Passenger to Goa.” — A. Ham. i. 2.^2. 

1780. “ St. John’s,” in Danas New Di- 
rcctorify 472. 

c. St. John’s Islands. This is also 
tho chart-name, ami ])t)])ular European 

j name of two islands about 6 m. 8. of 
8ingapore, tho chief of which is pro- 
perly Pulo Sibajuny. 

Saiva, s. A worshipper of Siva ; 
Skt. Saiva y adj., ‘ belonging to Siva.’ 

1651. “ The second sect of the Bramins, 
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* SeiTili * .... by name, say that a certain 
Etwara is the supreme among the gods, and 
that all the others are subjet^'t to him.” — 
Eogeriutf 17. 

1867. “This temple is rockonetl, I be- 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaiyitei.*’— i#/i. Mihutrif in 
Memoirs, p. 48. 

Sala, 8. II.— S(7/d, * brotlior-in-law,* 
4.e. wife’s brother; Init used elli])- 
tically a8 a low term of abiise. 

1881. “Another of these ijonulur Paris 
sayings is * et ta which is as in- 

sulting a remark to a Parisian as the appa- 
rently hannless remark sal&. ‘ brother-in- 
law,’ is to a Hindoo.”— Her., Sept. 10, 
8ZU. 

Salaam, k. A ssilutation ; ]>ro- 
perly oral salutation of ^lahoinmedans 
to each other. Arab, sahlm, ‘ p(.‘aee.’ 
Used for any act of salutation ; or for 

* coinplimonts.’ 

1513. “The ambasHador (of Pisnagar) 
entering the door of the chaniljer, thc(io- 
vorrior rose from the chair which he was 
seated, and stood up whilst the ambassadcu’ 
made him great calenia.” --C'onw, Lauion, 
II. i. 377. See also p. 431. 

15.52. “ The iiresent having l)een seen he 
took the letter of the Ciovemor, and read it 
to him, and having read it told him how 
the Governor sent him his ^alema, and was 
at his command with all his fleet, and with 
all the Portuguese . . Casta nf min, iii. 

445. 

1611. “ ^alema. The salutation of an 

infericjr.” — Coftarrarias, Sp. Diet., s. v. 

1026. “ Hee (Selim, i.e. d ahangir) tumeth 
oner his Peiules, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand and two luindred, 
and then ])resenteth himself to the i^eople 
to receive their lalames or good morrow 
, , — Furt'has, Pilijr image, 523. 

1638. “ En entrant ils se saliient de leur 

Saloni (ju’ils acc(un])agnent d’vne profonde 
inclination. Paris, IGoU, 223, 

1648. “ . . . this salutation they call 

lalam ; and it is made w ith bending of the 
body, and laying of the right hand upon 
the head.” — Van Twist, 55. 

1080. “The Salem of the Religious 
Bramins, is to join their Hands tcjgether, 
and spreading them Hrst, make a motion 
towards their Head, and then stretch them 
out.”— Ovtn^on, 183. 

1694. “ The Town Conicopolies, and 

chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to make 
their Salaam to the President.”— TT/iff/er, 
i. 281. 

1717. “ I wdsh the Priests in Tranqueliar 
a Thousand fold Sohalam.” — PhiUipVs AccU 
62. 

1809. “ The old priest was at the door, 
with his head uncovered, to make his la- 
laami.”— Xd. Valentia, i. 273. 


1813. 

“ ‘ Ho ! who art thou ? ’ — * This low talam 
Replies, of Moslem faith I am.’ ” 

Byron, The Giaour, 

1832. “ II me rendit tons les ■alami que 
je fis autrefois an Grand MogoL” — Jacqur- 
inont, Corresp., ii. 137. 

1844. “All chiefs who have made their 
lalam are entitled to carry arms person- 
ally.” — G, O. of iiir C. Napier, 2. 

Saleb, Salop, «. This name is 
applied to the tubers of various spe- 
cies of orchis found in Euro])o and 
Asia, which from ancient times havo 
had a gi*eat reputation as being resto- 
rative and highlj' nutritious. This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the ‘ doctiine of signatures,* 
but was duo partly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has 
the property of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed 
to aaJeh, though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree- 
able drink for invalids. Saleb is idon- 
tifiod correctly by Ibn Baithar with the 
Satyrium of * Dioscorides and Galen. 
The full name in Arabic (analogous to 
the Greek orchis) is Khnsl-aUthiClah, 
i.e. ‘tosticulus vums;* but it is com- 
monly known in India as salep-misrt/, 
i.e. Salop of Egypt {tha'lah misrl). 

In Upper India saleb is derived from 
various species of Eulophia, found in 
Kashmir and the Lownr Ilimalaya. 

Saloop, which is, or used to bo, 
sujipliod hot in winter mornings by 
itinerant vendors in the streets of 
London is, wn believe, a representa- 
tive of Saleb; but wo do not know^ 
from what it is prepared. 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
wKat is meant by sail/; but it seems 
ossible that the traveller may not 
ave recognized the word tha'lab in its 
Indian pronunciation: 

c. 1340. “ After that, they fixed the 

amount of provision to be given by the 
Sultan, viz. 1000 Indian ritls of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of ritls (how” 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of lallf, of areca, and 10(X) leaves of 
betel.”— i 5/} Batuta, iii. 382. 

1727. “ They have a fruit called Saloh, 
about the size of a Peach, but without a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are . . . They kre of opinion that it 
is a great Restorative.” — A. Ham. i. 125. 

1838. “ Saleh Miiree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
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good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpose powdered and taken 
with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
«old at 2 or 3 Kupees per ounce.”— of 
'artic^ found in Bazars of Cabool, In 
J^Wkjab Trade Report^ 1862, App. vi. 

1882 (?). “ Here we knock against an 

ambulant salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter mornings); there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
b^ers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser.” — Levkoaia, The Capital of Cy- 
prus, ext. in SL James's Gazette^ Sept. 10. 

Salem, n.p. A town and inland 
district of S. India. Properly ShHamy 
which is perhaps a corruption of Chera^ 
the name of tne ancient monarchy in 
which this district was embraced. 

Salempoory, S. A kind of chintz. 
See allusions under Palempore> 

c. 1780. “ . . . . et I’on y fabriquoit 

diffdrentes espfeces de toiles de coton, telles 
que salempouris.”— JSTtia/nc?*, ii. 461. 

Saligfram, s. Skt. Sdlagrdma (this 
seems to bo properly the name of a 
place, ‘ Village of the Sal-tree,’ — a 
real or imaginary tirtha or place of 
sacred pilgrimage, mentioned in the 
Mahabharat). A pebble having 
mystic virtues, found in certain rivers, 
c.y. Gandak, Son, &c. Such stones 
are usually marked by containing a 
fossil ammonite. The salagrama is 
often adopted as the representative of 
some god, and the worship of any 
god may be performed before it.* It 
18 daily worshipped by the brahmans ; 
but it is especially connected with 
Vaishnava doctrine. 

In May 1883 a Sdlagrdma was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex- 
citement among the Hindas of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
family suit before the High Court, a 
question rose regarding the identity 
of a idlagrdm^ regarded as a household 
god. Counsel on both sides suggested 
that the thing should be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 

* Like the BairuKiov which tlie Greeks got 
through the Semitic nations. In Photius tliere 
are extracts from Damascius (Life of JsUhrrm the 
Philosopher), which 8i)eak of tlie stones called 
BaUidos and IkdtuUun, which were ohjects of 
worship, gave oracles, and were apparently used 
in heaUng. Tliese appear, from what is stated, 
to have fcen meteoric stones. There were many 
in Lebanon (see Phot, JSibUoth., ed. 1653, pp. 1047, 
1062-8). 


advice, ^e attorneys on both sides, 
Hindtls, said there could be no objec- 
tion ; the Court interpreter, a high-caste 
Brahman, said it could not bo brought 
into court, because of the coir-matting y 
but it might with perfect pi'oprioty be 
brought into the corridor for inspection ; 
which was done. This took place 
during the excitoinont about the 
^‘Ilbert Bill,” giving natives ma- 
gisterial authority in tlio provinces 
over Europeans; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling 
Mr. Justice Norris, wmo was boliovod 
to be hostile to the Bill. The editor 
of the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a member of the 
covenanted civil service, the author of 
one of the most unscruj^ulous and 
violent articles, was suinmonod for 
contempt of court. lie made an 
apologj'- and complete retractation, 
but was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment. 

c. 1590. **Salgram is a black stone 
which the Hindoos hold sacred. . . . They 
are found in the river Sown, at the distance 
of 40 cose from the mouth.” — Ayeen, Glad- 
win’s E. T., 1800, ii. 25. 

1782. “Avant do finir I’histoire de 
Vichenou, je ne puis me disiMjnser do 
parler de la pierre de Salagiaman. Elle 
n’est autre chose qu’une cixiuille petrilieo 
du genre des comes d' Ammon : les Indiens 
prdtendent (ju’elle represente Vich*»nou, 
parcecju’ils en ont d^couvert de neuf nuances 
diff^rentos, ce (lu’ils rapportent aux neuf 
incarnations de ce Dieu • . • . Cette pierre 
est aux sectateurs do Vichenou ce (lue le 
Lingam est h ceux de Chiven.”— /S’on/tcmf, 
i. 307. 

Sallabad S. This word, now quite 
obsolete, occurs frequently in the early 
records of English settlements in 
India, for the customary or proscrip- 
tive exactions of the native Govern- 
ments, and for native proscriptive 
claims in general. It is a w^ord of 
Mahratti development, sdldhdd, ‘ pe- 
rennial,* applied to pennanont collec- 
tions or charges; a 2 )i)areiitly a fac- 
titious word from P. sal, ‘ year,’ and 
Ar. dhddy ‘ ages.’ 

1703. “ . . . although these are hard- 

ships, yet by length of time become Sal- 
labad (as we esteem them), there is iio great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances. ” — In Wheeler, ii. 19. 

1716. “The Board upon reading them 
came to the folloAving resolutions :~That 
for anything that has yet appeared the 
Comatees may cry out their Pennagundoo 

Q Q 
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Kaffarum ... at their houses, feasts, and 
weddinm, dDc., according to Salabsdj but 
not before the Pagoda of Chindy PiUary 

* *1788. “SaUabaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors Government to 
enforce their demand of a present .” — Indian 
VocahuUvry {Stockdale), 

Salootree, Salustree, ft. Hind. 
Sdlotar^ S&loirl. A native farrier or 
horse-doctor. This class is now almost 
always Mahouimedan. But the word 
is taken froin the Skt. name Sdlihotra^ 
the original owner of which is supposed 
to have written in that language a 
treatise on the Veterinary Ai*t, which 
still exists, in a form more or less 
modified and imperfect. 

“ A knowledge of Sanskrit must 
have prevailed pretty generally aboiit 
this time (14 th cent.), for there is 
in the lioyal Library at Lucknow a 
work on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad Shdh 
Khilji. This rare book, called 
l-MuUcy was translated as early as a.h. 
783(a.d. 1381), from an original styled 
Sdlotar, which is the name of an Incuan, 
who is said to have been a Brslhman, 
and the tutor of Susruta. The Preface 
says the translation was made ‘ from 
the barbarous Hindi into the refined 
Persian, in order that there may be no 
more need of a reference to infidels * 
{Elliot f V. 573-4). 

Salsette, n. p. (a). A considerable 
island immediately north of Bombay. 
The island of Bombay is indeed natur- 
ally a kind of pendant to the island of 
Salsette, and during the Portuguese 
occupation it was so in every sense. 
That occupation is still marked by 
the remains of numerous villas and 
churches, and by the survival of a 
largo R. Catholic population. The 
island also contains the famous and 
extensive caves of KanhCri (see Ken- 
nery). The old city of tana (q. v.) also 
stands upon Salsette. Salsette was 
claimed as part of the Bombay dotation 
of Q. Catharine, but refused by the 
Portuguese. The Mahrattas took it 
from them in 1739, and it was taken 

• “ It is curious that without any allusion to tliis 
work, another on the Veterinary Art, styled Sdlo- 
tarlj and said to cumi>ri8e in the Sanskrit original 
16,000 alokaSf was translated in the reign of Slidli 
Jahdn. ... by Saiyod 'Abdulla Khdn Bahddur 
Firoz Jang, who had found it amongst some other 
Sanskrit l^ks which . . . had been plundered 
Drom Amar Singh, Bdnd of Chitor." 


from these by us in 1774. The name 
has been by some connected with the 
salt-works which exist upon the island 
{Salinas), But it appears in fact to be 
the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Slidshti, from Shdshashti, meaning 
‘ Sixty-six * (Skt. Shat-shashti), be- 
cause (it is supposed) the island was 
alleged to contain that number of 
villages. 

(b). Salsette is also the name of 
the three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Velhas Conquistaa 
or Old Conquests. These lay all 
along the coast, consisting of (1; the 
Ilhas (viz. the island of Goa and minor 
islands di\dded by rivers and creeks), 
(2) lianlez on the northern mainland, 
and (3) Salsette on the southern main- 
land. The port of Marmagaon, which 
wdll be the terminus of the Portuguese 
Indian Railway, is in this Salsette. 

The name probably had the liko 
origin to that of the Island Salsette ; a 
parallel to which was found in the old 
name of the Island of Goa, Ticoari, 
meaning (Mahr.) Tis-wmliy “ 30 
hamlets.” 

A.D. 118t). “I, Aparaditya (“the para- 
mount sovereign, the Ruler of the Koiikana, 
the most illustrious King ”) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachms, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat-shaBliti.” — Inscrij^tiwi 
edited by Pandit ' Bluiyavdnldl Indraji, in 
J, Bo. Br. B. A. S. xii. 

a. 

1536. “ Item— Revenue of the Cnsba 
(Cayabe) of Maym : ^ 

Rbclxbj/edcas (40,567) 
And the custom-house (3/an- 

dovim) of the said Maym . „ (48,000) 

And Mazagong {Mazagudo). ,, (11,500) 
And Bombay {Monhainn) . ,, (23,000) 
And the Cnsba and Customs 

of Oaranja . , . „ (94,700) 

And in paddy {baU) . xxi muras, i oandil. 
And the Island of Salsete fedeas (319,000) 
And in paddy . . xxi mnras, 1 oandiL” 
S. Botelho, Tomhot p. 142. 

1538. “Beyond the Isle of Elephanta 
(do Alifante) about a league distant is the 
island of Salsete. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it Ixirders the Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the I. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the I. of Bombal 
or of Boa Vida, This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and galley. 
In that part of the island which faces the 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana ; and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
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Pa^a of Salsate ; both one and the other 
objects most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
de^y {d€8troigdo)t and the P^oda as a work 
nnicme in its wa 3 % and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen.” — Jmo de Castro, 
Primo Boteiro da India, (W-TO. 

1554. 

“ And to the Tanadar {tcnadar) of Salsete 
30,000 reis, 

“He has under him 12 peons (piiles) of 
whom the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
him 5, which at the aforesaitl rate amount 
to 10,800 reU. 

“ And to a Parvu (see Parvoe) that he 
has, who is the country writer .... and 
haying the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in 
ayear at the said rate to 10, 800 rcis. ” — Botctho, 
Tombo, in Sabsidios, 211-212. 

1610. “ Frey Manuel de S. Mathiiks, 

^ardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Uoa, writes me that ... . in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Bacaim and its adjuncts, viz., in the island 
of Salsete, and other districts ()f the north 
they have 18 parishes (freguezias) of native 
Christians with vicars ; and five of the 
convents have colleges, or seminaries where 
they brin" up little orphans ; and that the 
said Ward of Goa extends 300 leagues from 
north to south.” — Livros das Monroes, 298. 

c. 1760. “It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Bombay, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary.^’ 
— Grose, i. 72. 

1808, “The Island of Sashttf (corrux)ted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
quered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
1534, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Scjvereign ; and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the Euro|>ean subjects 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty, into village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or ^uit- 
rent.” — Bombay Reyn. I. of 1808 ; sec. ii. 

b.- 

1510. “And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own people and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scoiu’ing the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that he collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money.” — (7o?Tca, ii. 161. 

1546. “ We agree in the manner follow- 

ing, to wit, that I Idalxaa promise and 
swear on our Koran (wo noso moi^affo), and 
by the head of my eldest son, that I will re- 
main always firm in the said amity with the 
Kii^ of Portugal and with his governors 
of India, and that the lands of Salsete 
and Bardees, which 1 have made contract 
and donation of to His Highness, I con- 
firm and give anew, and 1 swear and 
promise by the oath aforesaid never to 


^laim them or make them the subject of 
War.” — Treaty between D. John de Castro 
and Idalxaa, who was formerly called 
Idalrdo (Adil Khrui).— Tombo, 40. 

1598. “ On the South side of tlie Hand 
of Goa, wher the riuer runneth againe into 
the Sea, there conimeth ouen out with the 
coast a land called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the subiectic^n of the P»)rtingale8, 
and is ... . planted botli with people and 
fruite.” — Linschoten, 51. 

1602. “ Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1546) Idalxa(Adil Shah) 
waged with the State alxmt the mainland 
provinces of Salsete ami BardtJs, which 
caused much trouble to the (Government of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Moor Kings of Visiapor.” — Couto, 
IV., X. 4. 

Salwen, n.p. Tho groat river en- 
tering the soa near Mai*biban in Bri- 
tisli Burma, and which tho Ghinoso in 
its upper com\so call Lu-kiany. The 
Burmese form is Than-Jwen, but tho 
original fonn is probably Shan. 

Sainbook,s. Ar. sanlmk^* imdmnhnif, 
a kind of small vessel formerly used 
in Western India and still on tho 
Arabian coast. It is smaller than tho 
hagai d (soo Bug^alow). and is 'ihiofly 
used to communicato l>otwoen a road- 
stead and tlio shore, or to go inside 
tho reefs. Burton renders tho word “a 
foyst,” which is properly a smaller 
kind of galley. See description in last 
quotation below. 

c. 330. “It is tho custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdashau) that the Sultan’a 
Bunbflk boards her to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the skipiier 
(or pilot), what she is laden with, and wnat 
merchants or other passengers are on 
Iward.”— Batata, ii. 183, also see i)p. 17, 
181, etc. 

1498. “ The Zambuco came loaded with 

doves’-dung, which they have in those 
islands, and which they were carrying, it 
being merchandize for Camhay, where it is 
used in dying cloths.”— Cbrrea, Lendas, i. 
33-34. 

„ In the curious Vocabulary of tho 
language of (Jalicut, at the end of tho 
Roteiro of Vasco da Gama, we find : “ Bar- 
cas; Cambuco.” 

1506. “Questo Capitanio si prese uno 
sambuoo mol to ricco, veniva dalla Mecha 
per Oolocut.” — Leonardo CvC Masser, 17. 

1510. “ As to tho names of their ships, 
some are called Sambuchi, and these are 
flat-bottomed.” — Vartheina, 154. 

1516. “Item— our Captain Major, or 
Captain of Cochim shall give passes to 

* There is a Sanskrit word iamhuka, a bivalve 
shell, but we are imablo to throw light ou any 
possible transfer. 
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secure the navigation of the ships and 
tanhnqos of their ports . . . f)rovided they 
do not carry spices or drugs that we require 
for our cargoes, but if such be found, for 
the first occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and drugs 8r> loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose both ship and cargo, and all 
may be taken as prize of war.”— Trmi.v of 
Lopft Hoaren with Covldo (Quilon), in Botelho, 
Tomho^ HuhsidioH^ p. 32. 

1518, See quotation under Prow. 

1543. “ Ttein— that the ZanbnquoB which 
shall tratle in liis port in rice or rtcle 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters 
snail pay tlie. customary dues.” — Treaty of 
Martin Affonm dv Hoam with (Undam in 
Boteiho^ Toniho^ 37. 

1855, “Our pilgrim ship .... was a 
Sambuk of al»out 400 ardehn {(tO tons), with 
narrow wedge-like h(^WH, a clean water-line, 
a sharp keel, undecked except ujion the 
jwop, which was high enough to act as a 
eail in a gale of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, the main con- 
siderably longer than the mizoit, and the 
former was provided with a large triangular 

latinc ^''—Barton, Pihjriimyc to El 

Mcdinah and Mec.cah, i. 270. 

1858. “The vessels of the Arabs called 
Sembuk are small Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp ])row, the after part of the 
vessel is disproportionately oroad and 
elevated above the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoistetl to the masthead with 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whfde length of the 
vessel.” — F. von Neimnm^ in Zeitsehr, der 
Eeutsch. Moriienl. Oe^ellsch. xii. 420. 

1880. “ The small sailing boat with one 

sail, which is called by the Arabs ‘Jam- 
hook ’ with which T went from Hodeida to 
Aden. ’’—Letter in Athenaeum, March 13th, 
p. 34C. 

Sambre, Sambur, s. Hind, salmr^ 
or sdmhur. A kind of Rtag(iiJi«a Aria- 
totelis, Jerdon), tho Elk of S. Indian 
sportsmen ; (jlatm of Bengal ; jerrow 
{j(ir(lv)oi tho Ilimrilaya ; the largest of 
Indian stags, and found in all the large 
forests of India. 

Tho word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resoinhlinp chamois 
leather, prepared from tho hide. 

1073. “. . . . Our usual diet was of 

spotted deer. Sabre, wild Hogs, and some- 
times wild Cows. ” — Fryer y 17o. 

1823. “The skin of the Sambre, when 
Well pre]>ared, fomis an excellent material 
for themilitary accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Bowers.” — Malcolm^ Cent, In- 
dia, i. 9. 

Sampan, r. A kind of small boat 
or skin. The word appears to bo 
Jayaneso and Malay, It must have 


been adopted on the Indian shores, for 
it was picked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
current throughout all the further 
East. The word is often said to be 
originally Chinese, ‘ aanpan ’ = * three 
boards,’ and this is possible. It is 
certainly one of the most ordinary 
words for a boat in China. Moreover 
there is another kind of boat on tbe 
Yangtse which is called wu-paUy * five 
boards.’* Giles however says : ‘ From 
tho Malay 5a?rtpa/i=three boards’; but 
in this there is seme confusion. The 
word has no such meaning in Malay. 

1510. “ My companion said, * Wliat 

means then might there be for going to this 
island ?’ 'J’hey .^answered : ^ ‘ That it was 
necessary to ^nirchase a chiampana,’ that 
is a small vessel, of which many are found 
there.” — Varthema, 242. 

1.51C. “They (the IMoors of Quilacare) 
])erform their vf)yages in small vessels 
which they call ebampana.’’ — Barboaa, 
172. 

c. 1540. “ In the other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there was not one es- 
caped, for Quiay lUmian pursued them in a 
Champana, which was the Boat of his 
Junk.*’ — Pinto (Cogan, j). 79), orig. ch. 
lix. 

1552. . Champanas, which are a 

kind of small A^essels.’’ — Caatanheday ii. 76* 

1613. “And on the beach called the 
Bazar of the Jaoa . . . they sell every sort 
of provision in rice and grain for the Jaos 
merchants of dava Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing provisions from their 
junks and ships in their boats or Cham- 
penas (which are little skiffs) . . — Oodinho 

de ErediUy 6. 

1648. In Van SpiUwrycn's Voyage we 
have Champ ane, and the still more odd 
Cbampaigne. 

1702. “ Sampans being not to be got we 
were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton’s Long-boats.” — MS. Correspondence 
in I. Officcy from China Factory (at Chusan), 
Jan. 8th. 

c. 1788. “Some made their escape in 
prows, and some in sampans. ” — Mem, of a 
Malay Family y 3. 

1868. “The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and tratiing vessels . . . from 
vessels of several hundred tons burthen 
down to little fishing-boats and passenger 
sampans.”— TTa^^ttcc, Arehip, 21. 

Samshoo, S. A kind of ardent 
spirit made in China from rice. Mr. 
Baber doubts this being Chinese ; but 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is aan^ahaOy ‘ thiice fired ’ {Guidcy 220). 


* On the authority of IMr. E. C. Baber. 
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‘Distilled liquor’ is shao-aiu, fired 
liquor.’ Comparo Genu. Brantwein, 
and XXX. bet^r. 

Strabo says: “Wine the Indians 
drink not except when sacrificing, and 
that is made of rice in lieu of barley ” 
(xv. c. i. § o3). 

1727. . . Samshew or nice Arrack.” 

— A. Ham. ii. 222. 

c. 1752. “ . . . tho ]>e()ple who make the 

Chinese brandy called Samsu, live likewise 
ill the suburbs.” — Oshteh's Voifaye, i. 235. 

Sanam (?) S. This word occurs in a 
“ Song by a Gentleman of tho Navy 
when a Prisoner in Bengaloro Jail” 
(temp. Hyder ’Ali). The word is, most 
probably, only a niis])rint for fanam. 

(q.V.)- 

1784. 

“Ye Bucks of Sering-apatam, 

Ye (.Captives so cheerful and f'a.y ; 

How sweet with a ^"oldeii sauam 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In Seton-Karrf i. 19. 

Sandal, Sandle, Sanders, Sandal- 
wood, s. Prom Low Latin mnUdumy 
in Greek crdi^aXoi', and in later Greek 
(rdvbavov ; coming from the Arab, aandaly 
and that from SUt. ehandamt. Tho 
name jiroporly belongs to the frugiunt 
wood of tho (S<nd(dmn (dbaiiiy L. Three 
wood.s bearing the naiiie of aauUdam^ 
white, yellow, and l ed, were in officinal 
use in the middle ages. But tho name 
Med Sanditlwofdy or Itnl SanderSy has 
been long applied, both in English and 
in the Indian vernaculars, to tho 
wood of Pterocarpna smitaHnay L., a 
tree of S. India, tho wood of which 
is inodorous, but which is valued for 
various purposes in India (pillars, 
turning, &c.), and is ex])orted as a 
dye-wood. According to llauhury and 
Flucldger this last w as the aandera so 
much used in the cookery of tho 
middle ages for colouring sauces, &c. 

In the ojiinion of those authonties it 
is doubtful whether tho red sandal of 
tho medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, 
or was the wood of Pteroc. saidal. It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. Por 
on the one hand, even in modem 
times, we find Milbum (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
sandal-wood; and on the other 
hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of tho red aaiidal as 
inodorous. 


It has been a question how tho 
PteroiMrpm aantalina came to be called 
sandal-wood at all. AVe may suggest, 
as a possible origin of this, the fact 
that its iiowdor “mixed with oil is 
used for bathing and purifying tho 
skill” {^Drurijy s.v.), inucli as tho true 
sandal-wood powder also is used in 
tho East. 

c. 545. “ Ami from tho remoter rei^ions, 

T 8|jeak of Tzinista and other liacos of 
export, the im[)orts to TiL])robane are silk, 
aloeswood, cloves, Sandalwood (T(,ai'5a»aj), 
and BO forth . . .^'—Cosnuis, in OiUluiif, &c., 
clxxvii. 

1298. “ Encore sachiez que on ceste yslo 

aarbres do sandal vermoille aiisi grant come 
sunt lo.s arl)reK dos nostro controo . , . et 
il en ont bois come nos jivluib d’autres 
arbres sauvajes.”— Geog. Text, 
ch. cxci. 

c. 1300. “Take ])owilei’ed rico and boil 
it in almond milk . . . and coli>nr it with 
Saunders.”— -Becipe (luoted by Wriylity Do^ 
niestic Maninrs, &c., 350. 

1.554. “Le Santal done crf)ist cs Indes 
Orientalcs et Occidentales : on grandes 
Porest/., et fort es|)essi\s. 11 s’eii troune 
trois esi)eees : mais le pins pasle est lo 
meillenr: lo blane aj>ros: le rougo ost mis au 
dernier ranc, ixnirce <pril n’a aucuno 
odour: mais les deux pn'iniors senteiit fort 
himP— Matthioli (okl Pr. version), liv, i. 
chaj). xix. 

1.5G3. “ The Sandal grows about Timor, 

which ])roduees the largest quantity, and it 
is called chundana ; and by this name it in 
known in all the regions about Malaca; 
and the Arabs, being those who carried on 
the trade of those parts, corrupteil the 
word and called it sandal. Every Moor^ 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . .” — 
Garcia, f. 185y. He ])r()eeeds to speak of 
the sandalo rennclho as (piite a diffiirent 
product, m-owing in Tenaascrim and on the 
Coromandel (Joast. 

1584. “. . . Sandales wilde from Cochin. 
Sandales domestick from Malacca . . 

Win. Barret, in Hakl. ii. 412. 

1G13. “. . . certain reiiegiwle Christians 
of the said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine op]>ortunity, went one time with 
five vessels, and another tinio with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time wlieii most 
of tho people . . . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, l)y which tliey ha<l their 
living.”— JUecada, 723. 

1615. “Committee to procure the com- 
modities recommended by (Jiipt. Saris for 

Japan, viz pictures of wars, steel, 

skins, sanders-wood.”— i. 380. 

1813. “When the trees are felled, tho 
bark is taken off ; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during which period the white 
ants will eat the outer wo(jd without 
touching the landal; it is then taken up 
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and . , . . sorted into three kinds. The 
deeper the colour, the higher is the per- 
fume ; and hence the merchants some- 
times divide sandal into reel, yellow, and 
white ; but these are all different snades 
of the same colour.”— Jlfi76um, i. 21)1. 

1826. Redwood, proi^erly Red Saun- 
ders, is produced chiefly on the (Joromandel 
Coast, whence it has of late ^years been 
imported in considerable quantity to Eng- 
land, where it is employed in dyeing. It 
. . . comes in round billets of a thickish 
red colour on the outside, a deep brighter 
red within, with a wavy grain ; no smell or 
taste.”— ed. 1825, p. 24‘J. 

Sandoway, n.p. A town of Arakan, 
the BuiiaoHc name of which is Thand- 
wS (Sand- we), for which an etymology 

iron- tied ’), and a cornisponding 
ogend are invented, iis usual. It is 
quite iiossiblo that the name is an- 
cient, and reiirescntcd by the Sada of 
Ptolemy. 

1553. “In crossing the gidf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which disjiersed them 
in such a maniuir that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
’island called Negamale, opposite the town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . .” — Barros, 
IV. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Sedoe. 

1690. “Other places along this Coast 
subjected to this King (<»f Arracan) are 
Coroimrm^ Sedoa, and PortMayaonV^ 
— Appendix to Oviiif/toUf iJ. 563. 

Sanskrit, s. The name of tho 
classical language of tho Brahmans, 
Samskrita, moaning in that language 
‘purified’ or ‘perfected.’ This was 
obviously at first only an epithet, 
and it is not of very ancient use in 
this specific application. To the Brah- 
mans Sanskrit was the hhasha, or 
language, aiul had no particular name. 
The word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 

e marinn Panini (some centuiies 
e Christ), but not as a denomina- 
tion of tho language. In tho latter 
sense, however, both ‘Sanskrit’ and 
‘Prakrit’ are used in the Brihat Sam- 
hitd of Vanihumihira, c. a.d. 504, 
in a chapter on omens (Ixxxvi. 3), to 
which Prof. Kern’s translation does 
not extend. It occurs also in the 
Mrichch' hakaftkd^ transld. by Prof. H. 
H. Wilson in his Hindu Theatre, under 
the name of the ‘ Toy-cart ; ’ in 
the works of Kumririla Bhatta, a 
writer of the 7th century’’ ; and in the 
Pditimyd Sihhd. a metrical treatise 
ascribed by tho Hindus to Pamni, but 
reaUy of comparatively modem origin. 


There is a curious early mention of 
Sanskrit by the Mahommedan poet 
Amir KhusrO of Delhi, which is quoted 
below. The first mention (to oiur 
knowledge) of the word in any Euro- 
pean writing is in an Italian letter of 
Sassetti’s, addressed from Malabar to 
Bernardo Davanzati in Florence, and 
dating from 1586. The few words on 
the subject, of this writer, show much 
acumen. 

In tho 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Orandonic, or 
tho like, from fjrantha, ‘ a hook ’ (soo 
Grunt and Grunthum) f.c. a book: of 
the classical Indian literature. The 
term Sanskrit came into familiar use 
after tho invostigu tions into this lan- 
guage by tho English in Bengal 
(viz. by Wilkins, Jones, &c.) in the 
last quarter of the 18th century. 

A.D. X? Maitrcy a. Now, to me, there 
are tw(» things at which I cannot choose 
but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and 
a man singing a song : the woman snuffles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
passed tli rough her nostrils ; and the man 
wheezes like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll.” — The Toy-Cart, E. T. in Wdmn's 
Works, xi. GO. 

A.D. y ? “ Three-and-sixty or^ four-and- 
sixty sounds are there; originally in Prakrit 
even as in Sanskrit, as ^taught by the 
Svayambhri.” — Pdmnlyd Sikshd, quoted in 
WebeSs Iml. Studicn (1858) iv. 348. But 
see also WebeSs Akadem. VorUsungen (1876), 
p. 194. 

1318. “But there is another language, 
more select than the other, which all the 
Brahmans use. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and the common people know 
nothing of it.” — Amir KhiisrUf in Elliot, iii, 
663. 

1586. “ Sono scritte le loro scienze tutte 
in una lingua che dimandano Samsemta, 
che vuol dire ‘ bene articolata : * della quale 
non si ha memoria quando fusse parlata, 
con avere (com’ io dico) inemone anti- 
chissime. Imparanla come noi la greca e'la 
latina, e vi {wngono molto maggior tempo, 
si che in 6 anni o 7 sene fanno padroni : et 
ha la lingua d’oggi molte cose comuni con 
quella, nella quale sono molti de’ nostri 
noini, e particularmente de’ numeri il 6, 7, 
8, e 9, IHo, serpe, et altri assai.” — Sassetti^ 
extracted in De GabernatiSf Storia, etc., 
Livorno, 1875, p. 221. 

c. 1590. “Although this country (Kash- 
mir) has a peculiar tongue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Sahanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their booto. 
The substance which they chiefly write 
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u^n is TuSf which is the bark of a tree,* 
which with a little pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
and the ink is such that it cannot be washed 
out.” — Ain (orig.), i., p. 563. 

1623. “The Jesiiites conceive that the 
Bramenes are of the disjjersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Sa- 
mescretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but that they understand them 
not .” — PurchaSf PU(jrimaiH\ 551). 

1651. “. . . Souri signifies the Sun in 

Samscortam, which is a language in wdiich 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are 
^vritten, and which is held in esteem by 
the Brainines just as Latin is among the 
Learned in Euroi>e.” — Boijerim^ 4. 

In some of the following quotations 
wo have a form which it is tfifficult to 
account for : 

c. 1666. “Their first study is in the 
Hanscrit, which is a language entirely 
different from the common ludUta, anil 
which is only known by the Paidets. And 
this is that Tongue, of which Father Kir- 
cher hath published the Alphabet received 
from Father Jioa. It is called Hanscrit, 
that is, a pure Language ; and because 
they believe this to bo the Tongue in which 
God, by means of Brahma, gave them the 
four Beths (see Veda), which they esteem 
Sacred Books, they call it a Holy and 
Divine Language.”— E. T. i07. 

1673. “ . . . who founded these, their 

Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not.” — 
Fryer, 161. 

1686. “. . . the learned Language among 
them is called the Sanscreet.” — Ovinyton, 
248. 

1694. “ Indicus Indus Tcli^pur, sic no- 

minatus veterum Brachmanorum lingua | 
Indicb dictii Sanscroot, seu, ut vulgo, j 
exiliori sono elegantiae causa Sanscreet, 
non auteni Hanscreet ut minus recte earn 
nuncupat Kircherus.” — Hyde, Dc Ludis 
Orientt. in Syntaymi Diss. ii. 264. 

1726. “ AlK)ve all it would be a matter 

of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for the sole purj)ose of studying the Sans- 
krit ton^e {de Sanskritze Uud) the head- 
and-mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all t(7 make an 
exact translation of the Vcdain or Law book 
of the Heathen . . , — Valenti jn, vol. v. 
Chorom. p. 72. 

1760. “They have a learned language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Hanscrit 
* . — Grose, i. 202. 

1778. “The language as well as the 
written character of Bengal are familiar to 
the Natives, . . . and both seem to be base 
derivatives from the Shanscrit” — Omic, 
ed. 1803, ii. 5. 


♦ Of the birch-tree, Sansk. hhurja, Betula Bhoj- 
jna«ra. Wall., the exfoliating outer bark of which 
18 called tOz. 


1782. “ La langue Samsoroutam, Samt- 
kret, Hanzkrit ou Grandon, est la plus 
^tendue ; se.s caraetbres multiplida donnent 
beaucoup de facilite }Hmr exprimer sea 
l>ens^es, ce qui Ta fait nommer langue 
divine par lo P. Pons.”— i. 224. 

1794. 

“ With Jones, a linguist. Sanskrit, Greek, 
[or Manks.” 

Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed., 286. 

1706. “La madre di tutte lo lingue 
Indiane b la Samskrda, ciob, li)ujua ptrfetta, 
piena, hen diyerita. Krda o])era i)erfetta o 
compita, Sam, siiiml, iusieme, e vuol dire 
lingua tutta insieme hen diijerita, legata, 
pofetta.*' — Fra PaoUno, p. 258. 

Sapeca, Sapeque, s. This word is 
used at Macao for wdiat wo call cash 
(q.v.) ill Chinese ciiiTcncy ; and it is 
tlio word generallj" used by h’rench 
writers for that coin. Giles says : 
“ From sapek, a coin found in Tonquin 
and Cochin-China, and (Hpial to about 
half a i)fennig Tlifilcr), or about 
one-sixth of a German Kreutzer’* 
{Gloss, of lief ere ncc, 122). Wo cannot 
learn mucli about this coin of Ton- 
quin.* But wo can hardly doubt that 
the true origin of the tejnu is that 
given in a note commiinic^atcd by our 
friend Mr. li. C. Baber: “Very pro- 
bably from Malay so, ‘ one,’ and 
2 Hika, ‘ a string or file of the small 
coins calh'-d jiichis.’ J^ieM is is explained 
byCrawfurd as SSm all coin . . . money 
of copper, brass, or tin. . . . ^t was 
the ancient coin of Java, and also th 
only one of tho Malays when first soon 
by the Portuguese. ’ lYilcu is written by 
YiiYTQ jjekd {Diet. Malais^Frau^aia) and 
is derived by him from Chinese jx'-ko, 

‘ cent.’ In the dialect of Canton pah 
is tho word for ‘ a hundred,’ and one 
pah is the colloquial term for a string 
of cno hundred cash.” 

Sapeku would then properly bo a 
string of 100 cash, but it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that it might through 
some misunderstanding {e.y. a confu- 
sion of pehu and ja'rhis) have been 
transferred to tho slnghj coin. 

There is a passage in Mr. Gerson da 
Cunha’s Cuntrihu, lions to the Study of 
Portuguese Numismaties, which mav 
seem at first sight inconsistent with 

* Milburn Kays, under ‘Coehin China': “Tlie 
only cuiT(!npy of the eoiintry is a Hort of caah, 
called sappioa, eoinposed chieliy oi'tutenague (q.v.), 
000 iiiukiiig a yjota : lliis is divided inU) 10 niaee of 
00 casli eadi,the whole stning together, and tfiyWed 
bva knot at each iriace” (Kd.lS2.'>,|»i>.444--£»). Tiiere 
is notlnng here iueonsistent witli onr proiwsed 
derivation. Miwe. and Siijiinca are equally Malay 
words. 
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this derivation. For he seems to im- 
ply that the smallest denomination of 
coin struck by Albuquerque at Goa in 
1510 was called cepayqua, i.e. in the 
year before the (;aj)tui*e of Malacca, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay 
terms. 1 do not trace his authority 
for this ; the word is not mentioned in 
the Comm(intari(!s of Albor[uor(]uo, and 
it is quite possibh; that tlio r//////e/re.s, 
as these small eojjjxT coins wore also 
called, only r(?(H*i\’(^(l tlie name rf'pai/(fua 
at a lat(;r date, and sf)m(^ time after the 
occu)>ation of Malacca (see Da Cuiihay 
pp. 11 12, and 22). 

Sappan-wood, s. The wood of 

Cavfidtjn’jn'n HttpiKm ; the of the 

Arabs, and th<? Ih iizil-wood of meduival 
commerce. Jiislio]) (Caldwell at one 
time thought tlici Tamil name, from 
whicli this was taken, to have been 
given bec,aus(5 the wood was su]t])()sed 
ti) come from Ja/HUi.* The mere fact 
that it does not come from Japan 
would not disprove this anymore than 
tho fact that tiirki^ys and maize did 
notoriginally conui from Turkey would 
dis])rovo the fact of tho birds and the 
grain {(/ran ^a,?'re)havinggotnamesfrom 
such a belief. Hut the tree a])pears to be 
indigiJiious in Malabar, the ].)eccan, 
and tho !Malay 3*eiiinsula ; whilst 
the Malayrilam shapimituam^ and the 
Tamil nh(ijt/ni, botli signifying ‘ red 
(wood) ’ are a])parently derivatives 
from shawa, ‘ to be red,’ and suggest 
another origin as more probable. The 
Malay word is also vsay>aa, 7 ,which Craw- 
furd c.onsiders to have originated tho 
trade-name. If however the et;yuuology 
just siigg(\sted bo correct, the word 
must ha\'e ]uiss(*d from Continental 
India to the Arc}iij)elago. For curious 
particulars as to tho names of this dye- 
wood, and its vicissitudes, see Brazil, 
c. 1570. 

“ O rico Siilo ja dado ao llreinem, 

O Cochim do ('aloiii))a fpie dim inaiya 
De sapd.0, chuinho, salitre e vitualhas 
Lhe apercebem cclleiros e innralhas.” 

A. dc AhreUj Dvse, dc Mtxhu'a, 
1598. ‘ ‘ There are likewise some Dianiants 
and also . . , the wood Sapon, wliereof .also 
much is broil j,dit from Sian, it is like Bra- 
sill to die withall.” — LinsrJiotcn, 3(). 

c. IGIO. “ There arc in this city of Ova 
(read Odin), capital of the kingdom of Siam, 


* Rumphius says that Siam aiul Champa are the 
original countries' of the Siqipan, and quotes troiii 
Rhoedc that in Malnluirit was called T^mpangan, 
suggestive apimreutly of a iK)ssible derivation from 
Champa, 


two factories ; one of the Hollanders with 
great capital, and another of the English 
with less. The trade which both drive is 
in deer-skins, shagreen, sappan {snpdo) and 
much silk wliich comes thither from Chin- 
chc*o and Cochinchina . . . — Bocarro^ 
Dcmda, 530. 

IGIG. “ I went to Sapkn Dono to know 
whether he would lend me any money upon 
interest, as he ])romised me ; but ... he 
<lrove me afe with wordes, ofring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon which was 
com in this junk, at 22 nm» per jneo .^^ — 
Corkix, i. 208 -9. 

1G17. Johnson and Pitts at Judea (see 
Judea) in Siam “are glad they can send a 
junk well laden with sapon, because of its 
scarcity.” — Sainshmvf, ii. ]i. 32. 

1G25. . a wood to die withall called 

Sapan wood, the same w(‘ liere call Brasill.” 
— Pnrehaa, Pihjnnuajc, 1004. 

1G85. “ Moreover in tlie whole Island 

there is a great ])lenty of Brazill wood, 
wliieh in India is called sap^O .” — RiheirOy 
Fat. Hint., f. 8. 

1727. “It (the Siam Coast) produces 
good store of Sapan and Agala-woods, with 
Giimlack and Stieklack, and many Drugs 
that I know little about.” — A. Ham. ii. 
194. 

18(»0. “ Tho other productions which 

constituteil the exi>orts of the island were 
Sapan wood to Persia .... ^'—Tcimcnt, 
Cciftuii, ii. 54. 

Sarbatane, Sarbacane, s. Tliis is 
not Anglo-Indian, but it often occurs 
in French woi’ks on tho 33ast, as ap- 
])lied to tho hi owing- tubes used by 
various tribes of tho Indian islands for 
discharging small arrows, often poi- 
soned. Tlio same instrument is used 
among tho tribes of northern South 
America, and in some j^firts of Mada- 
gascar. The word comes through tho 
Spanish cvhratam, cerbatana, zarhatana 
(also Port, sarabxjtaua, &c., Ital. cerbot-- 
tamXj'Mod. Greek fapo/Sonim), from tho 
Aral), zahutdna, ‘ a tube for blowing 
pellets,’ (a pea -shooter in fact I ).^ 
Tho 3'CvScmhlanco of this to the Malaj' 
smnpitan (q.v.) is curious, though 
it is not easy to suggest a transi- 
tion, if the Arabic word is (as it 
appears) old enough to have been in- 
troduced into Si^anish. There is ap- 
])arontly, however, no doubt that in 
Arabic it is a borrowed word. 

The Malay word seems to be formed 
directly from sump it, ‘to discharge 
from the mouth by a forcible expira- 
tion’ {Crawfurd, Mai, Diet,), 

Dozy says that the r must have been sounded 
in tlie Arabic of tlie Spanish Moors, as Pedro do 
i Alcala translates zebratana by Ar. zarbaUtna, 
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Sarboji, s. This is the name of some 
weapon used in the extreme south of 
India ; but we have not been able to 
ascertain its character or etjTiiology. 
We conjecture, however, that it may 
bo tho long lance or pike, 18 or 20 
feet long, which was tho characteristic 
and formidable weapon of tho Marava 
Colleries (q.v.). See lip. CahhuvlVa 
Hist, of TInun'clhj, p. 103 and passim. 

1801. “The lU. Hon. the Governor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all })ersons, 
whetla^r Polygars. Colleries, or other in- 
habitants jMtssessed of arms in the 1 ’rovinces 
of ])indi‘ 4 'u], 'rinnc\>dlv, IJainnadjnirain, 
Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver the 
said arms, consi.sting of Muskets, Match- 
locks, IMkes, Gingauls, and Sarabo^oi to 
Iiieut.-( ^)l. Agm*w . . ." — Proclamation by 
Madras Gi»vt., dd. 1st Deer., in Bp. Cald- 
well's JJist.j ]). 2li7. 

c. 1814. “Tliose who carry spear and 
sword have hind given them ]»rodncing 
5 kalams of rice; those bearing muskets, 
7 kal(n/Ls : those bearing tho sarboji, 0 
kalanis ; those bearing tho savjali (ginjal, 
see preceding iiuotation), or gun h)r two 
men, 14 kahxnts . . . — Acet. of the Ma- 

ravaSy from Mavkvnzic in Madras 

Journal, iv. 3G0. 

Saree, s. Hind, sdri, sdrltl. Tho 
cloth which constitutevs tho main part 
of a woman’s dross in N. India, wrapt 
round tho body and then thrown over 
tho head. 

1508. “. . . likewise they make whole 
pieces or webbes of this hearbe, scjmetiines 
mixed and woven with silke . . . Those 
webs are named sarijn . . — Limehoten, 

28. 

1785. . Her clothes were taken off, 

and a rod silk covering (a saurry) jmt upon 
her.” — Acv. of a i<aUee, in iSelon-Karr, i. 
90. 

Sarnau, Sornau, n.p. A name 
often given to Siam in tho early part 
of tho Kith centiiiy; Uroui Ska hr -i-nao 
(Pers.) ‘ Now-city ; ’ tho namo by 
which Yiithia, or Ayodhya, tho capi- 
tal founded on the Monam about 1350, 
soems to have become known to the 
traders of tho Persian Gulf (see Judea). 
Mr. Hraddell (Jo. Ind. Arch., v. 317) 
has suggested that the namo {Slieher-ul- 
nawi, as ho calls it) refers to tho dis- 
tinction spoken of by La Loubero be- 
tween tho Thai- la/, an older people 
of tho race, and the Thai-Nai, the 
people knovm to us as Siamese. But 
this is less probable. Wo have still a 
city of Siam called Lophahurl, an- 
ciently a capital, and the name of 
which appears to bo a Sanskrit or Pali i 


form, Nava-pura, moaning the same 
as Shahr-i-nao ; and this indeed may 
have first given lise to tho latter name. 

The^ Cvrmn'c of Nicolo Conti (c. 
1430) is generally su])])usod to refer to 
a city of Bengal, and one of the pre- 
sent writers has idcntiliod it with 
Laklinaoti nr Gaur, an ollioial namo of 
which in the 14tli cent, was Shahr-i- 
nao. But it is just ])ossil)lo that Siam 
was tho countiy spoken of. 

1442. “ The iulia])itaiits (»f tho sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the coimtii's of 
Chfi), Java, Bengal, the cities of Zirbad, 
Teiiasiri, Sokotora, Shabr-i-nao — 

Ahdnrrazrjtk, in Ni>t. it Urtniits, xiv. 429. 

1498. “Xarnauz is of (liristians, and 
the Iving is Cliristian ; it is .50 days voyage 
with a fair wind from Calient. The Jving 
. . . has 400 elei)hants of war; in the land 
is much benztdn . . . and there is .aloes- 
M'ood . . . ” — Jtotdru dc Vasco da Gama. 
110 . 

1510. “. . . They said they wore from 

a citj' called Sarnau, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and alooswood, and ben- 
zoin, ami musk.” — Vartlicinn, 212. 

1514. “ , . . Tannazzari, Sarnau, whore 
is produced all the finest wliiti^ benzoin, 
storax, and lac finer tluin that of Marta- 
man.” — Letter of (t'iy>v, d'lJmpoli, in Arch, 
i^tori at Italia no, App., 80. 

1540. “. . . all along the coast of Mahvta, 
and within the Ji.'uid, a great King com- 
mands, ‘who fora moi(< famous and reoun- 
niendable Title al)ove all other Kings, 
causeth himself to be calks 1 Prcc.lian ISalcu, 
Emperor of all Sornau, whicli is a Country 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by ut» 
commonly called Siam” (Siao ). — Binlo (orig. 
cap. xxxvi.), in Coijan, ]>. 43. 

c.’ 1()12. “ It is related of Siam, formerly 

called Sheber-al-Nawi, to which Country 
all lands under the wind here were trilnitary, 
that there was a King called Bnbaiinia, 
who when he heard of the greatness of 
Maljxcca sent to demand sul)mission and 
hoinag(! of that kingdom.” - -»brV«m 
inJ. Ind. Arch. v. 454, 

1720. “ About 1340 reigned in the 

kirig(kjm of Siam (then called Sjabarnouw 
or Sornau), a very powerful Prince.” — 
Valcntijn, v. 319. 

Sarong, MuLay. odrunij ; tho 
body-cl</h, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the waist, and generally ol (‘oloured 
silk or cotton, which forms tho chief 
article of dress of tho hlalays and 
Javanese. Tho same article of dross, 
and tho namo [suran), ar(3 used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 
dress, but is now used only by some of 
tho people of tho south ; e.g. on the 
coast of Malabar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (white), by the Mappilas 
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(Moplas) of tliat coast, and the Lab> 
Dais (Lubbye) of Coromandel (co- 
loured), and by the Bants of Canara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With the 
Labbais the coloured sarong is a 
modem adoption from the Malays. 
Crawfurd seems to explain sarung as 
Javanese, meaning first ‘a case or 
sheath,’ and then ii wrapper or gar- 
ment. But, both in the Malay islands 
and in Ceylon, the word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. snranga^ moaning 
‘ variegated ’ and also ‘ a garment.’ 

1868. “ He wore a. sarong or Malay 

I)etticoat, and a green jacket .” — WaUucCj 
Mai, Arch. 171. 

Satin, s. Tliis is of course English, 
not Anglo-Indian. The common de- 
rivation connects it with seta, through 
the Portuguese setim. Dr. Wells Wil- 
liams (Mid. King., ii. 123) says it is 
probably derived eventually from the 
Chinese sz'^tUn, though intermediately 
through other languages. It is true 
that sz^tiin or sz'-txvan is a common (and 
ancient) term for this sort of silk texture. 
But wo may remark that trade-words 
adopted directly from.the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
the iiiteraiodiate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we can hardly doubt that 
the tmo derivation is that given in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, j). 48G; 
viz. from Zaiihn or Zayton (q.*v.), the 
name by -which Chwan-chau (or CMn- 
ohew), the great medieval port of 
western trade in Fokien, was known 
to western traders. We find that cer- 
tain rich stufi's of damask and satin 
were called from this place, by tho 
Arabs, Zaituuia; the Span, aceytuni 
(for ‘ satin the medieval French 
zatony, and trio medieval Italian zetani, 
afford intermediate steps. 

c. 1350. “The first city that I reached 
after crossing the sea was Zaitun ... It 
is Br great city, sujierb indeed ; and in it 
they make damasks of velvet as well as 
those of satin [kimkhd — see under Kmoob— 
and atl&8, q.v.), which are called from the 
name of the city zaittlnia.” — Ibn Bat., iv. 
269. 

1352. In an inventory of this year in 
Douet dArcq we have: “Zatony at 4 Ccm 
theeU” (p. 342). 

1405, “ And besides, this city (Samar- 

kand) is very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts. From Russia 
and Tartary coine hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that region, especially the 


letunif. which are said to be the best in 
the world, and the best of all are those that 
are without pattern.” — Clavijo (translated 
anew — the passage corresponding to Mark- 
ham’s at p. 171). The word setimi occurs 
re]^)eatedly in Clavijo’s original. 

1440. In the lAbro dc^ GabcUi, etc., of Giov. 
da Uzzano, we have mention among silk 
stuffs, several times, of “zetani veUviati, 
and other kinds of zetani .” — Bella Becima, 
iv. 58, 107, etc. 

1441. “ Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of zaitiixd satin,* 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite peai'ls were sewn.” — Abdurrazzdk, in 
EUiot, iv. 120. See also 113. 

Satrap, S. Anc. Pers. Jehshatrapa, 
-which becomes satrap, as Iclishdyathiya 
becomes shah. This word comes to us 
direct from tho Greek writers who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in ancient in- 
scriptions, as used by certain lords in 
Western India, and more precisely in 
Surashtra or j^eninsular Guzerat. Thus, 
in a celebrated inscription regarding a 
dam, nearGirnar: 

c. A.D. 150. . . he, the^Iahri-Khshatrapa 

Rudradftman .... for the increase of his 
merit and fame, has rebuilt the embankment 
three times stronger.”— In Indian Antir 
iputry, vii. 262. 

The identity of this with satrap was 
ix»inted out by J ames Priiisep, 1838 (J, As, 
iS'oc. Ben. vii. 345). 

Satsuma, n.p. Name of a city and 
formerly of a princij)ality (daimio-ship) 
in Japan, tho name of which is familiar 
not only from tho deplorable necessity 
of bombarding its capital Kagosima in 
1863 (in consequence of the murder of 
Mr. Richardson, nnd other outrages, 
-with tho refusal of reparation), out 
from tho peculiar cream-coloured pot- 
tery made there and now well known in 
London shops. 

1615. “ I said I had receued suffition at 
his highnes hands in havinge the good hap 
to see the face of soe mightie a King as the 
King of Shashma; whereat he smiled.”— 
Cocks, i. 4-5. 

1617. “ Speeches are given out that the 
cahoqv4x or Japon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tusnma to meete the Corean 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
boate of Xaxma theeves, and kild all both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando. ”—/</. 256. 


■* Tlie original is ** darjicsh^i-takht bdlishl az 
atUa-i-Zaituiil” see Notices et Extmits, xiv. 376. 
Qnatrein^re (id. 462) translated ‘ nn carrtan dt 
satin olive,’ taking saitun in its usual Arabic sense 
of ‘ an olive-tree.’ 
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Saugor, Saugor Island, n.p. A 

famous island at tho mouth of the 
Hoogly R., the site of a great fair and 
pilgrimage — properly Ganga Sdgara 

Ocean Ganges ’). It is said once to 
have been i)opulous, but in 1088 (tho 
date is clearly wrong) to have been 
swept by a cyclone-wave. It is now a 
dense jungle haunted by tigers. 

1683. “We went in our Budgeros to see 

the Pagodas at Sagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster River, where we got as many Oysters 
as we desired.” — Hedges^ March 12. 

1684. “James Price assured me that 
about 40 years since, when ye Island called 
Gonga Sagur was inhabited, ye Raja of ye 
Island gatnered yearly Rent out ol it, to ye 
amount of 20 Lacks of Rui)ees.” — /tf., 
Dec. 15. 

1705. “ Sagore est une Isle oh il y a une 

Pagode trbs-respect(?e parmi les (lentils, oh 
ils vont en ijelerinage, and oh il y a deux 
Paquers <iui y font leur residence. ( -es Pa- 
quers S 9 avent charmer les betes fer(»ce8, 
qu’on y trouve en quantit<^, sans quoi ils 
seroient tons les jours expetses k estre de- 
vorez .” — LuiUicTf p. 123. 

1727. “ . . . . among the Pagam^ the 

Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of J&ugicn go yearly thither in the 
Months of Non mher and Decern bet' ^ to wor- 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many of 
them fall Sacrifices to the hungry TigcT-s.” — 
A. Ham. ii. 3. 

Saul-wood, s. Hind, saly from Skt. 
edla; tho timber of tho tree HJiorca 
rohuatciy Giiortnor, N. O. Dipterocarpeacy 
which is tho most valual)lo building 
timber of Northern India. Its chief 
habitat is tho forest immediately 
under tho Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that region from tho 
Brahmaputra to tho Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southorlj’^ tracts 
between tho Ganges and the Goda- 
very. It is strong and durable, but 
very heavy, so that it cannot bo 
floated without more buoj'ant aids, 
and is, on that and some other accounts, 
inferior to teak. It docs not appear 
among eight kinds of timber in general 
use, mentioned in the Ain. 

The saul has been introduced into 
China, perhaps at a remote period on 
account of its connexion with Buddha’s 
history, and it is known there by the 
Indian name, as so-lo.* 

c. 650. “ L’Honorable du sifecle, anim^ 

d’une grande piti^, et ob<5isHant k I’ordre des 
temps, jugea utile de paraitre dans le 
monde. Quand il eut fini de convertir les 


• Bretsclmeider on Chinese Botan. Works, p. C. 


hqmmes, il se plongea dans les joies du 
Nirvkna. So playant entre deux arbres 
Salas, il^ touma sa tt^te vers le nord et 
s’endormit.” — Hioiirn Thmngy M6moire8 
{Voyages des Pci. Boiiddh., ii. 340). 

^ 1765. “The produce of the country con- 
sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in 
quality to the best of our oak).”— 

Hist. Events, <(•(•., i. 200. 

1774. “ This continued five ; towards 

the end there are sal and large forest trees.” 
— BoglCy in Markham's Tibcty 1‘J. 

1810. “ The saul is a very solid wood , . . 
it i.s likewise heavy, yet by no means so 
ponderous as teak ; both, like many of our 
firmer woods, sink in fresh water.” — WiU 
liamsoiiy ii. 60. 

Sayer, Syre, etc*., s. Hind, from 
Arab. sCnCy a word used technically 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a varitdy of itciins of taxation 
and impost, other than tho Land 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
words are (as wo have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of tho subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted most 
essentially to tlie kind help ol Mr. 
Henry AV aterlidd, of the India Olfico, 
one of tho busi('st nuai in tho public 
service, but, as so often ha])])ons, f>no 
of the readitist to render assistance) 
tho obscurity attaching to the use of 
tho bum stiyer in this sense was es- 
pecially groat. Wilson, s.v., siiys: 

“In its original ])ur])ort the word 
signifies moving, walking, or tho 
whole, the remainder ; from tho latter 
it came to denote the remainrngy or all 
othcTy sources of revenue accruing to 
tho Government in* addition to tho 
land-tax.” In fact, according to this 
explanation, tho ap])lic;ation of tho 
term might be illustrated by the ancient 
story of a German Professor lecturing 
on botany in the pr(j-scientific peiiod. 
Ho is ro2)orted to liavc said : ‘ Lvery 
plant, gentleuKUj, is divided int() two 
parts. 'Phis is tho root, — and this is tho 
rest of it ! ’ Land revenue was tho root, 
and all else was ‘ tho rest ()f it.’ 

Sir C. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, says that tho Arabic 
word had “tho same meaning as 
‘miscellaneous.’” Neither of these 
exi)lanations, wo conceive, pace tan- 
tm'um vii'oruiiiy is correct. 

Tho term Sayer in tho last century 
was api)lied to a variety of inland im- 
230sts, but especially to local and arbi- 
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trary chargees levied by zemindars and 
other individuals, with a show of au- 
thority, on all ffoods passing through 
their estates by Wd or water, or sold at 
markets (bazars, hauts, and gtinges) 
established by them, charges wnicn 
formed in the aggregate an enormous 
burden upon the trade of the country. 

Now the fact is that in sair two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coming from different roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) satV, producing saitf 
* walking, and sCi-r, producing 

sdir, ‘ remainder ’ — the latter being 
a form of the same word that we have 
in the biblical Shmr-jashuh^^ihQTe'nnmnt 
shall remain ’ {Isaiah^ vii. 3). And we 
conceive that the true sense of the In- 
dian term was ‘ current or ciistomai^^ 
charges ; ’ an idea that lies at the root 
of sundry terms of the same kind in 
various langueges, including our own 
word Chtsto'ms, as well as the dustoory 
which is so familiar in India. This 
intfer 2 )retation is aptly illustrated by 
the quotation below from Mr. Stuart’s 
Minute of 10 Toby., 1790. 

At a later period it seems probable 
that there arose some confusion with 
the other sonso of sa'ir, leading to its 
use, more or less, for ‘ ct ceteras,’ and 
accounting for what we have indi- 
cated above as erroneous explanations 
of the meaning of the word. 

In a despatch of 10th April, 1771, 
to Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “ a great detriment to the pufec 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants;” enjoining 
that no Buzars or Gunges should be 
kept up but 811 ch as jiarticiuarlybelonged 
to the Governiuont. And in such the 
duties woro to be rated in such manner 
as tho respective iiositions and pros- 
perity of the different distiicts would 
admit. 

In consequence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “ all duties 
coming under the description of Saver 
Chelluntah^* and Rahdarry (see Baaa- 
ree) . . . and other oppressive impositions 
on the foreign as well as the internal 
trade of the countiy ” should bo abo- 
Hi^ed ; and, to prevent all pretext of 
injustice, proportional deductions of 
wnt were conceded to the zemindars 
in the annual collections. Nevertheless 
the exactions went on much as before, 

Chalantat H. ‘ in transit.* 


in defiance of this and repeated ordertsL 
And in 1786 the Board of ^venue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levjung such duties should 
be subject to corporal punishment, 
and that the zemindar in whose 
zemindarry such an offence might be 
committed, should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and deter- 
mination. In the preceding year he 
had abolished all xiadaxee duties m 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On the 11th 
June, 1790, orders were issued re- 
suming the collection of all tho duties 
indicated into tho hands of Govern- 
ment; but this was followed after a 
few weeks (28th July) by an order 
abolishing them altogether, with some 
exceptions, which will be presently 
alluded to. This double step is ex- 
plained by tho Governor- General in a 
Minute dated 18th July : 

“ When I first proposed tho resump- 
tion of the Sayer from tho Land- 
holders, it appeared to mo advisable to 
continue the former collections (the 
unauthorised articles excepted) for the 
current year, in order that, by the 
necessary accounts [we might have 
tho moans] for making a fair adjust- 
ment of the compensation, and at tho 
same time acquire sufficient knowledge 
of the collections to enable us to enter 
upon tho regulation of them from tho 
commencement of the ensuing year 
. . . The collections appear to be so 
numerous, and of so intricate a nature, 
as to preclude tho possibility of regu- 
lating them at all ; and as the estab- 
lishment of new rates for such articles 
as it might be thought advisable to 
continue would require much con- 
sideration .... I recommend that, 
instead of continuing the collection 
. . . for the current year . . . aU the 
existing articles of Sayer collection 
(with the exception of the Abkany 
. . .) be immeffiately abolished; and 
that the Collectors be directed to with- 
draw their officers from the Gttnges, 
Bazars, and Hants,’’ com^nsation 
being auly made. The Board of 
Eevenue could then consider on what 
few articles of luxury in general con- 
sumption it might be proper to reim- 
pose a tax. 
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The Order of 28th July abolished 
** all duties, taxes, and collections 
coming under the denomination of 
flayer (with the exception of the 
Government and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Gya, 
and other places of pilgrimage, — the 
abkarry . . . which is to bo col- 
lected on account of Government . . . 
the collections made in the Gunges, 
bazars, and hauts situated within the 
limits of Calcutta, and such collections 
as are confirmed to the landholders 
and the holders of gunges (&c.) by 
the published Eesolutioiis of 1 1th Juno, 
1790, namely, rent paid for the use of 
land (and the like) ... or for orchards, 
pasture-ground, or fisheries (some- 
times included in the sayor under the 
denomination of phitlkur^ hunhuTy and 
julkur)* . , These Resolutions are 
printed with Regn. XXVII. of 1793. 

By an order of the Board of Revenue 
of April 28th, 1790, correspondence 
regarding Sayer was separated from 
‘ Land Revenue and on the 16th idem 
the Abkarry was separately regulated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and Abkarry 
down to the Acets. presented to Par- 
liament in 1796. In the “ Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Bengal Government” 
for 1793-94, the “Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry ” amount 
to Rs. 10,98,256. In the Accounts, 
printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7, 
the “ Land and Sayer Revenues ” are 
given, but Abkari is not mentioned. 
Among the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 appears “ Syer Col- 
lections, including Abkaroe, 7,81,925.” 

These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Revenue is given separately, and 
next to it Syer and Abkaree Revenue. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Sayer and Abkarry ^ this re- 
mained till 1856, In 1857 the ac- 
counts for 1854-5 shewed in separate 
lines, — 

Land Revenue, 

Excise Duties, in Calcutta, 

Sayer Revenue, 

Abkarry ditto. 

♦ Pholkarj from H. phal, fruit ; hankary from 
haiiy ‘ forest or pasture-ground ’ ; jalkavy from jaly 
* water.' 


In the accounts for 1861-2 it be- 
came — 

Land Revenue, 

Sayer and Miscellaneous, 

Abkaree, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

The term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. From the former wo give an 
example under 1802 ; from the latter 
wo have not met with a suitable quo- 
tation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1858-59 vnll exemplify 
the application of Sayer in the more 
recent times of its mamtonanco : — 

Under Bengaly Bchar, and Orissa : 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 
Boats . . . . Ra. 555 0 0 

Under Pegu and Martaban Provinces : 
Fisheries . . . Rs. 1,22,874 0 2 

Tax on Birds’ nests 

(q.v.) 7,440 0 0 

„ on Salt . . . 43,001 3 10 

Fees for fruits and 
gardens . . . 7,287 9 1 

Tax on Bees’ wax . . 1,170 8 0 

Do. Collections . . 8,0.50 0 0 

Sale of Government 
Timbers, &c. . . 4,10,141 12 8 

0,00,043 1 9 

Under the same : 

Sale proceeds of un- 
claimed and confiscated 
Timbers . . . . Rs. 14G 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 

Timbers . . . 2,247 10 0 

2,394 6 10 

c. 1.580. “Siir az Oangapat o atraf-i- 
Hinjdowi icagkaira ...” i.e. “Sayer from 
the Ganges . . . and the Hindu districts, 
etc. . .170,800 darnsd' — Alnd-Akbariy orig, i. 
395, in detailed Revenues of kfirkar Jaima- 
tdbdd or Gaur. 

1790. “Without entering into a dis- 
cussion’ of privileges founded on Custom, 
and of which it is easier to asciu-tain the 
I abuse than the origin, I shall bri(^fly remark 
on the Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, 
every effort to free the internal Commerce 
from the baneful effects of their vexatious 
imijositions must necessarily prove abor- 
tive.” — Minute bg the Hon. C. Stuarty dd. 
10th February, quoted by Lord Cornwallis 
in his Minute of July 18th. 

„ “The Board last day very humanely 
and jKditically recommended unanimously 
the total abolition of the Sajrr. 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
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omitting even Hermaphrodites) amount 
only to 58,000 Rupees . . 

Minute by Mr. Law of the Bd. of Revenue, 
forwarded by the Board, 12th J uly. 

1792. “The Jumma on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 
(current Rui)ce8) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
9,35,691 Runees less than the Average Col- 
lections of the throe preceding Years. On 
this Jumma, the Kstiinate for 1791-2 is 
formed, and the Sayer Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, l>eing abolished, 
accounts for the Difference . . .” — Heads of 
Mr. Dundas's Sperrk on the Fiimitccs of the 
E. I, Ciynipany^ 5th June, 1792. 

1793. A Regulation for re-enacting 
with alterations and niotlifications, the 
Rules passed hy the Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 171K), 
and Hubsofjuent dates, for the resum])tion 
and alwilition «)f Sayer, or internal Duties 
and Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,” etc., etc. “ Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. . .” 
— Tittc of M('f/ulatiun XXVII. of 1793. 

1802. “ The Government having reserved 
to itself the entires exercise of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
])ermanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded, according to the custom and i>rac- 
tice of the country, under the several 
heads of salt and saltpetre — of the sayer 
or duties by sea or land— of the abkarry 
. . . — of the excise . . . — of all taxes 
personal and professional, m well as those 
derived from markets, fairs, and bazaars — 
of lakbiraj lands . . . The permanent land- 
tax shall be made exclusively of the said 
articles now recited.” — Madi'os Reaulation 
XXV. § iv. 

1817. “Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Sayer.” — Mill, H. of JBr, India, v. 
417. 

1863. “ The next head was ‘ Sayer, ’ an 

obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘miscellaneous.’ It has latterly 
been com^wsed of a variety of items con- 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Forests has been 
the most imiH)rtant. The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to the Forests 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined .... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a separate 
head in the Public Accounts. The other 
Miscellaneous Items of Ijand Revenue which 
appeared under ‘ Sayer,’ have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ‘ Forest 
Revenue.’” — Sir C. I'revelyan, Financial 
Statement, dd. 30th April. 

Scarlet. See s.v. Suclat. 

Scavenger, S. Wo have been rather 
stained to find amon|> the MS. records 
of the India Office, in certain “ Lists 


of Persons in the Service of the Right 
Ilonhle. the English East India Com- 
pany, in Fort St. George, and other 
Places on the Coast of ChoromandeU,” 
beginning with Feby. ITOj, and in 
the entries for that year," the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Fort St. David. 

“5. Trevor (raines, Land Customer and 
Scavenger of Cuddalore, 5th Couneb 

“G. Edward Bawgus, Translator of Coun- 
try Letters, Sen. Mcrcht. 

“7. John Butt, Scavenger and Com- 
meeter, Tevenapatam, McrchV' 

Under 1714 wo find again, at Fort 
St. George : 

Joseph Smart, Rcntall General and 
Scavenger, Hth of Council.” 
and so on, in the entries of most years 
down to 1701, w’hcn wo have, for tho 
last time : 

Samuel Ardley, 7th of Cmmcil, Masuli- 
patam, Land-Customer, Military 
Storekeeper, Rentall General, and 

Scavenger.” 

Some light is thrown upon this sur- 
prising occuiTonco of such a term by a 
reference to Vowel's Law Dictionary, 
or Tho Interpreter (published originally 
i in 1007) new od. of 1727, where wo 
read : 

“ <ScJbil0r, Scavagium. It is otherwise 
called Schevaye, Shewaye. and Scheauwiny ; 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Seawian 
(Sceawian ? ) Ostcndcre, and is a kind of 
Toll or Custom exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c., of Merchant-strangers, for Wares 
shewed or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Henry 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
written Sceivinya, and (in Mon. Ang. 2, per 
fob 890 b.) Sccawiny ; and elsewhere I find 
it in Latin Trihatam Ostensorium. The 
City of London still retains the Custom, 
of which in An old printed Book of the 
Customs of London, w'e read thus, Of which 
Custonihalfen del appertaineth to the Sheriffs, 
and the other halfcn del to the Hasty s in 
whose Ho uses the M crehants been lodged : And 
it is to wet that Scavage is the Shew by cause 
that Merrhanties (sic) shewn unto the Sheriffs 
Merchandizes, of the which Customs ought to 
be taken ere that any thing thereof be sold, dbc. 

“cSnibcngrr, From the Belgick Scavan, 
to scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called 
Rakers, and carts, to cleanse the streets, 
and carry away the Dirt and Filth thereof, 
mentioned 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. The Germans 
call him a Drecksimon, from one SiTnon, a 
noted Scavenger of Marpurg. 

• ♦ ♦ * * 
‘*cSchab*llbttJ5, The officer who collected 
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tile Scava^-Money, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and mreat Oppression.” 
(Then quotes Hist, or Durham from 
Wharton, Anglia {^acra, Pt. i. p. 75 ; “Anno 
1311. Sch avaldos insurgentes in Episco- 
patu (Richarthis episcopiis) fortiter com- 
posuit. ^ Aliqiii siisixjiidebantur, aliqui 
extra Episcopatum fugabantiir.”) 

In Spelman also {Ghssarium Arch^ 
aiohgicurriy 1(388) wo find : — 

** Scavafjinin.] Tributum quod a inerca- 
toribus exigere solent nuntliiiaruiu domini, 
ob licentiam pr<»ponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercimonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id est, 
Ostendere, inspicere, Angl. schcluagc and 
shtinagc." Spelman has no Scavenger or 
Scavager. 

The scavage then was a tax upon 
goods for sale whicli were liable to 
duty, tho word being as Skoat points 
out a Law f^^rcnch (or Low Latin ?) 
formation from shew. And tho sca- 
vager or scavenger was originally 
tho officer charged with the inspection 
of the goods and collection of this tax. 
Passages quoted below from tho Liber 
Alhus of the City of London refer to 
these officers, luid Mr. llilej’* in his 
translation of fliat work (18(31, p. 34) 
notes that they were “Officers whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
upon tho Scav((ge^ i.e., inspection of 
the opening out, of imported goods. 
At a later date i)ai't of their duty was 
to see that the strf^ets wore kept clean ; 
and hence the modern word ‘scaven- 
ger,’ whoso office corresponds with 
the rahjer (raker) of former times.” 

We can hardly doubt then, that tho 
office of tho Coromandel scavenger 
of tho last conturA’, united as wo hud 
it with that of “ lien tall General,” or 
of “ Land- Customer,” and held by a 
senior member of tho Company’s 
Covenant(«l Service, must be under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till wo can hnd more light) wo 
should su])poso rather duties of tho 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we hnd classed as sayer (q.v.) 
than customs on imports from seaward. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how tho charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of streets and street- 
cleaning. That this must have become 
a predominant pai-t of their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavager’s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Alhm, In Skinner's Etijmologicon, 
1671, the definition is Collector sordium 


ahrasarum (erroneously connecting tho 
word with shaving or scraping), whilst 
he adds : “ nostri ^cabengers vilissimo 
omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis auforendi funguntur.” In 
Coto'avo’s English-bb-onch Diet., od. 
by Howcl, 1673, we have: ‘‘ (Scabtnjjcr* 
Boueur, Gadouard ” — agi'oeing pre- 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of those shows tiny knowknlgo of the 
loss sordid office attaching to the name. 
The same remark a])pli(vs to Lye’s 
Junius, 1743. It is theroforo remark- 
able to find such a survival of tho 
latter sense in tho s(n*vic‘o of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with tho 
very earliest of tho (■ompany’s es- 
tablishments in India, for it is probable 
that tho denomination was even then 
only a survival in lOngland, duo to tho 
Company’s intimate connexion with 
tho City of lAmdon. Indeed wo 
learn from Mr. Norton, quoted below, 
that the term scftragc was still alive 
within tho City in 1829. 

1208. “Walterus Nervy et Willohmis 
do l)iinoh)io, Ballivi, at CuHtodes . . . de 
Lxxv.(. vj..'?. tfe K(L il( cons'U'tudinibas oin- 
neinodanini inercaa<lisannn venieiitiina do 
j)artibuM transniariais ad (-ivitateni prao- 
dictain, de fpiibuH conHnetade dol)etnrqaae 
voeatnr Scavagiam . . . - -Maff. lint. 59. 

Hen. III., extract'd in T. Madox, IL and 
Ant. of the Exchequer, 1779. i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. “ Et def)ent atl liictnm 
Wardemotnin per Aldennannum et prol>os 
Wardae, necnoii ])er juratores, eli^i Con- 
stabularii, Scavegeonrs, Aleconnet-H, Be- 
delle, et alii Ofticiarii.” —Lihev Alhus, p. 38. 

,, “Serkment de Scawageours. 
VouH jurrez (je vous surverrez dili^dentio- 
ment rie lez ])aviineiitz danz vostre (larde 
soierit bien et droitarelenieiit reparaillez et 
nyent enhaussez a uosance dez veyHyn.s ; et 
qe lez cheinyiiH, riiwc's, et venelies Hoient 
iiettez dez tiens et de tontz inaiiers dez 
ordures, pur lionestee de Ja citee ; et fje 
toutz le.s chyinyneyH, foumes, terraille.s 
Roient de ])iere, et Huffi.santeinent defens- 
ables encoiitre ]>cril de few ; et si vouh 
trovez rien a contraire vous inonstrez al 
AldeiTuau, issiiit (je rAldermuii ordoigno 
jur aniendeinent de celle. Et ces no 
errez — si Uieu vons eyde et lez Saintz.” — 
Id., p. 313. 

1.594. Letter from tho Lords of tho 
Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting tlicin to admit Jt»hn de Cardenas 
to the office of Collector of Scavage, the 
reversion of which had . . . been granted 
to him. Index to the liemcmhrancia of the 
C. of London (1878) j). 284. 

1607. Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord Treasurer . . . enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Aldersgate, complaining 
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WillUm Oonrt, an inhaUtaat of that 
WWd for B or 10 vears past, refused to un- 
dei^ the office of SoaTongar in the Parish, 
claiming: exemption .... being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Kni^t, 
one of the Auditors of the Court of 
Exchequer, and praying that Mr. Court, 
althoujp privileged, should be directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and pay him. — 
Id. 288. 

1623. Letter . . . reciting that the City by 
ancient Charters held . . . “the office of 
Package and Soavage of Strangert’ goods, 
and merchandise carried by them by land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
fore^ parts, whereby the Customs and 
Duties due to H.M. had been more duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities so exported.” — HeTnenibrancia, 
p. 821. 

1632. Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been presented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, complaining that the 
Packer of London required of them as much 
fees for Package, Balliage, Shewage, &c., 
as of Strangers not English-born . , , — 
Jtemenibranciat 822. 

1829. “The oversight of customable 
goods. ^ This office, termed in Latin supers 
visust is translated in another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and in 
the 2nd Charter of Charles I. it is 
termed the soavage, which appears to have 
been its most ancient and common name, 
and that which is retained to the present 
day. . . . The real nature of this duty is 
not a toll for showingf but a toll paid for the 
oversight of showing; and under that name 
{suj^xisus apertionis) it was claimed in an 
action of debt in the reimi of Charles II, 

. . . The duty ijerformed was seeinc and 
knowing the merchandize on which the 
King’s import customs were paid, in order 
that no concealment, or fraudulent prac- 
tices . . . should deprive the King of his 
just dues. . . . (The duty) was well known 
under the name of soavage, in the time of 
Henry III., and it seems at that time to 
have been a franchise of the commonalty.” 
— O. Norton,, Commentaries on the History^ 
drc., of the City of London, 3rd ed. (1869), 
pp. 3^-381. 

Besides the books quoted see H. Wedg- 
V)ood's Etym. Licty., and SkeaVs do. ; which 
have furnished useful light, and some 
references. 

Sorivan, S. An old word for a 
clerk or writer, from Port, eacrivdo. 

1673. “In some Places they write on 
' Cocoe-Leafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when they use a Pen 
made with a Heed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
Sorivans.”“-Frycr, 191. 

1683. “ Mr. Watson in the Taffaty 

warehouse, without any provocation called 
me PittyfuU Prodigall Borivan, and told 
me my Hatt stood too high upon my head 


. . . Letter of 8. Langley, In Bed^yes^ 
under Sept. 5. 

Scymitar, s. This is an English 
word for an Asiatic sabre. The 
common Indian word is talwdr (see 
Tulwaur). We get it through French 
cimiterre, Ital. scimeterra, and accord- 
ing to Marcel Devic originally from 
Pers. shamshlr {chimchlr as he writes 
it). This would be still very obscure 
unless we consider the constant clerical 
confusion in the Middle Ages be- 
tween c and t, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of words; of 
which a notable example is Fr. car- 
quoia from Pers. tirkash. Sciniecirra 
representing shimshlr might easily 
thus become scimetirra. But we cannot 
yirove this to have been the real 
origin. See also in Suppt. 

1596. 

“ ... By this scimitar,— 

That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Soliman 
. . ♦ Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 

1610. “. . . Anon the Patron starting 
up, as if of a sodaine restored to life ; like 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw- 
ing a Turkish Cymiter, beginneth to lay 
about him (thinking that his vessell had 
been surprised by Pirats,) when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and diuing vnder water 
like so many Diue-dappers, ascended with- 
out the reach of his furie.” — Sandys, Belor 
I tion, &c., 1615, p. 28. 

1614. “Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a BOimitar 
{scimitarra) that Nasuhbaah^ the first vizir, 
whom I have mentioned above, had ordered 
as a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold ; and all covered 
with diamonds, so that little or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen.” — F. della Vatic, 
i. 43. 

c. 1630. ‘ ‘ They seldome go without their 
swords (shaniBheerB they call them) form’d 
like a crescent, of pure metall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unlesse at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . . .” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 
1638, p. 228. 

1676. “ I kept my hand on the Cock of 
my Carabine ; and my Comrade followed a 
foote as well armed; and our Jani- 

zary better than either of us both : but our 
Armenian had only a Scimeter.”— (Sir) 
George Wheler, Journey into Greece, Lon- 
don, 1682, p. 262. 

1758. “The Captain of the troop . . • 
made a cut at his head with a Boymetar 
which Mr. Lally parried with his stick, 
and a Coffrce servant who attended him 

* In a Greek translation of Shakspere, imhliahed 
some years ago at Constantinople, this line is 
omitted/ 
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shot the Tanjerine dead with a pistol.** — 
Orme, ii. 328, 

Seaciumy, s. This is, in the 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or (piartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. aukkdnl, from 
Arab, sukkun, ‘ a helm.’ 

c. 1.580. “Aoa IMocadoes, Soodes, e 
Vogaa.” — Prinwr c Honm^ &c., f. 68 r. 

(**To the Mocaddams, Seacanaies, and 
oarsmen.”) 

c. 1590. “ Sakk&ngir, or helmsman. He 
steers the ship according to the orders of the 
Mu'aUim.'' — Aln^ i. 280 . 

1805. “I proposed concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be night, when the Frenchmen 
being necessarily divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. This was 
agreed to . . . till daybreak, when unfor- 
nately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather Insam, which was immediiitely 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti- 
ments of every person underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the Soucan, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a lie 
for all the world, even to save their lives ; 
and in short, that they would neither be 
airt nor pairt in the business .” — Letter of 
LeydeUf dd. Oct. 4-7, in Morton's Life. 

1810. “ The gunners and quartermasters 
, , . are Indian Portuguese ; they are called 
Seommifl.” — Maria Grahaniy 85. 

Sebundy, S. Hind, from Pers. sih- 
handi {sih = ‘Throe’). Tho rationale of 
the word is obscure to ns. It is applied 
to irregular native soldiery, a sort of 
militia, or imperfectly disciplinedtroops 
for revenue or police duti es, &c. Certain 
local infantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Selmndy. Tho last 
official appearance of the title that we 
can find is in application to “ The 
Sebundy Corps of Sajipers and Miners ” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E. I. Eegister down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the present 
Pield Marshal Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala was in charge, as Lieut. Eobert 
Napier, about 1840.* 

* An application to Lord Napier, for corrobora- 
tion of this reminiscence of many years back, drew 
from him the following interesting note : — 

“Captain Gilmore of the (Bengali Engineers 
was appointed to open the settlement of tlarjee- 
ling, and to raise two companies of Selmndy 
Uppers, in order to provide the ntMMJssary labour. 

“He commenced the work, putained some 
(Native) officers and N. C. officers from the old 
Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half of each 
company. 

“ The first season found the little colony quite 


c. 1778. “ At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend J ohn Oowe. He 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
memorable siege of Havannab, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, wont out in the Company’s 
military service, and here I found liim in 
command of a regiment of Sebundees, or 
native militia.”— ^o«. R. Lindsay y in L. of 
the Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1785. “ The Board were ])len8od to direct 
that in order to supply tho place of the 
Sebnndv corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
be employed in securing the collection of 
the revenues.” — In Srton-Karr, i. 92. 

„ “One considerable charge upon 


unprepared for the enrly eonimencoment of the 
Rains. All tho Ooolies, who did not die, tied, and 
some of the Sappei’s deserted. Gilnion; got sick ; 
and in ISHS I was suddenly ordered fn)ni the ex- 
treme bonier of Bengal — .N’yacollee — to relievo 
him for one month. I arrived somehow, with a 
pair of pitarahs as tny sole ])ossession. 

“Just then, our relations with Nepnnl Inrame 
strained, and it was thought desirable to completo 
the Sebundy Hapi>ers with men from the Border 
Hills uneonneeted with Nepaul - Garn»w8 and 
similar trilsis. Through the Political Officer the 
necessary imml)er of nu*n were enlisted and sent 
to me. 

“When they arrived I found, instead of the 
‘fair recruits’ jumounced, a number of most 
unlit men ; some of them more or less cripi>led, 
or with defective sight. It seemed probaldo that, 
by the ]trocess known to ns in India as uddlew 
buddies, the original recruits had managed to insert 
substitutes during the journey ! I was much ora- 
barrassed as to what I should do with them ; but 
night w’as coming on, so I encamped them on the 
newly-oiKjm«l road, the only idear space amid the 
dense jungle on either side. To complete my 
diffi<Milty it began to rain, and 1 pitied my poor 
recruits I During the niglit there was a sL.^rm— - 
and in the morning, to my intense relief, they had 
all disappeared ! 

“ III the expressive wonls of my sergeant, tlioro 
was not a ‘ visage ’ «)f the men left. 

“The Bebundies were a local cori)8, designed to 
furnish a liody of labourers fit for mountain-work. 
They were armed, and exiicctcd to light if neces- 
sary. Their pay was 6 rs. a montli, instead of tho 
Seiioy’s 7i. The i)ension8 of the Native offic.ers 
were smaller than in the regular army, which wa» 
a ground of complaint with the Bengal Sujijiors, 
who never expected in ac,cepting the new service 
that they would have lower pensions than those 
they enlisted for. 

“I eventually com]>leted the coi*])3 with Ner 
paulese, and, I think, left them in a satisfactory 
condition. 

“ I was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. 1 supplied the Native officers and N. C. 
offl«*ers from India with a good jM*a- jacket each, 
out of my private means, and with a little gold- 
lace made them smart and ha]>j)y. 

“When I .isited Darjeeling again in 1872, I 
found the remnant of my good Happer officers 
living as pensioners, and waiting to give me an. 
affectionate welcome. 

****** 

“ My month’s acting appointment was turned 
into fmr years. 1 walked .80 miles to get to tha 
place, lived much in hovels or temporary huts 
thrown uj> by my Hill-men, and derived more 
benefit from the climate than from ray previoua 
visit to England. I think 1 owe much practical 
teaching to the Hill-men, the Hills, and the Cli- 
mate. I learnt the worst the elements could do 
to me— very nearly— excepting earthquakes 1 And 
1 think I was thus prepared for any hard work.” 

B £ 
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the NftlK)b*B country was for extraordinary 
•ibbendieSy sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to us to OO' a very unnecessary in- 
cumbrance uy)on the revenue.” — Append, 
to Speech on NaJf}. of ArcoV a Delta, in Burke's 
WorkSi iv. 18, ed. 1852. 

1796. “The Collector at Midnax)oor 
having reported the Sebundy Corps at- 
tached to that Collectorship, Sufficiently 
Trained in their Evercise; the Regular 
Sey^ys who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn. ”~G. O. 23d 
Feb., in Sappt. to Code of Bengal Mily, 
Jtegulations^ 17JM), j>. 145. 

1803. “ The employment of these people 
therefore ... as sebundy is advantageous 
• . . it lesHons the number of idle and dis- 
contented at the time of general invasion 
and confusion .” — Wellington Dcsp. (ed. 
1837), ii. 170. 

1812. “Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native Fifth Report^ 38. 

1861. “Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sebundy Sappers 
were emidoyed cutting a jiassage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly.” 
•--Report of Capt. Impcy, R.E.^ in Qawler's 
Sikhim^ p. 95. 

Seedy, s. Hind, aldl; Arab. 
saiyul, ‘ lord ’ (whenco the Cid of 
Spanish romantic history’-), aaiyidl^ 
‘ my lord ; ’ and Mahr. aiddhl. 
Properly an honorific name given in 
Western India to African Mahom- 
medaps, of whom many hold high 
positions in the service of the kings of 
the Deccan. Of those at least one 
family has survived in princely po.si- 
tion to our own day, vij;. , tho Nawab 
of Jangira, near Bombay (see Jun- 
geera). Tho young heir to this prin- 
cipality, Siddhi Ahmad, after a mino- 
rity of some years, was installed in 
the government in Oct., 18 vS 3 . 

But the popular application of the 
word in the ports and on the shipping 
of Western India is to negroes in 
general. 

c. 1563. “And among these was an 
Abyssinian [Ahexim) called Cide Meriam, 
a man reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained 500 horse at his own charges, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to miarter himself in, or at the least the 
whole of its iwrgunnasi parganas) to de- 
vour. ”-(7outo, VII. X. 8. 

1673. ^ “An ffohsy or African Coffery 
(they being preferred here to chief employ- 
ments, which they enter on by the name of 
Biddies. ”~JfV7/er, 147. 

„ “He being from & Hohsy Caphir 
made a free Denizen . . . (who only in 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Frizled WooUy-pated Blacks) 


under the known Style of Syddies , . 

Ibid, 168, 

1679. “ The protection which the Siddeei 
had given to Gingerah against the repeated 
attacks of Sevagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Seva^jgi at length detennined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu- 
trality, by reprisals on their own port.” — 
Ormc, Fragments^ 78. 

1750-60. “These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angria and the Siddiei or 
Moors.” — Grose f i. 

1759. “The Indian seas having been 
infested to an intolerable degree by fdrates, 
the Mogul appointed the Siddee, who ww 
chief of a colony of Coffirees, to be his 
Admiral. It was a colony which, having 
been settled at Dundee-Rajapore, carried 
on a considerable trade there, and had 
likewise many vessels of force.” — Cam- 
bridge's Account of the War^ &c., p. 216. 

1800. “ I asked him what he meant by 

a Siddee. He said nhuhskec. This is the 
name by which the Abyssinians are dis- 
tinguished in India.” — T, MunrOf in Lifej 
i. 287. 

1814. “Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob . . . are several Abyssinian 
and Oaffree slaves, called by way of cour- 
tesy Seddees or Master.” — Forhes^Or, Afm., 
iii. 167. 

1832. “ I spoke of a Sindhee ” [Siddhec] 
“or Hahshee^ which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country -lingo.” — Menu 
of Col. Mountain^ 121. 

Seemul, Simmul, &o. (sometimej 
wo have seen eveu Symbol, anc 
Cymbal), s. Iliud. aernal and aem- 
hhal. The (so-called) cotton-tree 
Domhax MahiharicuiUy I). C. (N. O 
Malvaceae), which occurs sporadicalb 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and fron 
Burma to the Indus and bej^ond. I 
is often cultivated. “ About March i 
is a striking object with its immens 
buttressed trunks, and its large show; 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, clus 
tored on the leafless branches. Th 
flower-buds are used as a potherb an 
the gum as a medicine ’ ’ [Puv ja b Plants] 
We remember to have seen a giant c 
this species near Kishnagarh, the but 
tresses of which formed chambers, 1 
or 13 feet long and 7 or 8 wide. Th 
silky cotton is only used for stuffin 
pillows and tho like. The wooc 
though wretched in quality for an 
ordinary purpose, lasts under wate: 
and is commonly the material for tt 
curbs on which wells are built an 
sunk in Upper India. 

Seer, S. Hind, .ser; Skt. eefaA;. Oi 
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of the most generally spread Indian 
denominations of wei^t, though, like 
all ^dian measures, varying widely 
in (Afferent parts of the country. And 
besides the variations of local ser and 
ser we often find in the same locality 
a palcha and a kachchhd ser (see Pucka 
and Cutcha) ; a state of things, how- 
ever, which is human, and not Indian 
only. See remarks under Pucka. 

The ser is generally (at least in 
Upper India) equivalent to 80 tolds or 
rupee-weights; but even this is far 
from universally true. The heaviest 
^er in the Useful Tables (see Thomas’s 
ed. of Prinsep) is that called “Cool- 
pahar,” equivalent to 128 tolas^ and 
weighing 3 lbs. 1 oz. 0^ dr. avoird. ; the 
lightest is the ser of Malabar and the 
S. Mahratta country, which is little 
more than 8 oz. 

Eegulation YII. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “ A Eeg. 
for altering the weight of the new 
Pumickabad Eupee (see Bupee) and 
for assimilating it to the legal cur- 
rency of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies; for adjusting the weight 
of the Company’s sicca Eupoo, and for 
fixing a standard unit of weight for 
IndiaP This is the nearest thing to 
the establishment of standard weights 
that existed up to 1870. The preamble 
says : “ It is further convenient to intro- 
duce the weight of the Furruckabad 
Eupee as the unit of a general system 
of weights for Government transactions 
throughout India.” And Section IV. 
contains the following : 

“ The Tdln or sicca weijcht to be equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
according to the following scale : — 

8 Eutties ~ 1 Masha = 15 troy grains. 

12 Mashas — 1 Tola = 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) = 1 Seer = 

21 lbs. troy. 

40 Seers — 1 Man or Bazar Maund = 
100 lbs. troy.” 

Section VI. of the same Eegulation 
says : — 

“ The system of weights and measures (?) 
described in Section IV. is to be adopted 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjust- 
ment and verification of all weights for 
government or public puriwses sent thither 
for examination.” 

But this does not go far in establish- 
ing a standard unit of weight /or 
India ; though the weights detailed in 
§ iv. became established for govern- 


ment purposes in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. The seer of this Eegulation 
was thus 14,400 grains troy — lbs. 
tr^% 2,057 lbs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of Lord 
Mayo, a strong movement was made 
by able and influential men to intro- 
duce the metrical system, and an Act 
was passed called “ The Indian Weights 
and Measures Act ” (Act XI. of 1870) 
to pave the way for this. The pre- 
amble declares it expedient to provide 
for the ultimate adoption of an uniform 
system of weights and measure.s 
tliroughout British India, and the Act 
prescribes certain standards, with 
powers to the Local Governments to 
declare the ado2)tion of these. Section 
II. runs : 

“iStont/rtrdw.— Tlie primary Ktandard of 
weight shall be called ser, and shall bo a 
weight of metal in the possession of the 
Goyeniment of Indiji, which weight, wlmn 
weighed in a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
known in France as the kilogramme des 
Archives.” 

Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
“ The Indian Weights and Measures of 
CapacMy Avtf njpeats in substance 
the same preamble and prciscription of 
standard weight. It is not (dear to us 
what the so])arato object of this second 
Act was. But with the death of Lord 
Mayo the whole scheme fell to the 
ground. 

The ser of those Acts would be = 2*2 
lbs. avoirdupois, or ()-143 of a pound 
greater than the 80 tola ser. 

1554. Porto Grande de BemgaJa. — ‘ The 
maund {mm) with wliich thc^y Aveigh all 
merchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer I 85 
ounces; the said maxmd weighs 40i ar- 
rateU.'" — A, Nams, 37. 

1648. “ One Ceer weighs 18 pegsen . . . 
and makes ^ pound troy weight. ”~F(r( a 
TwUty 02. 

1748. “Enfin on verse sur le tout un 
serre do rhuile.”— Zett. Edif. xiv. 220. 

Seer-iish, S. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
genus Cg!'ium. 'When of the right 
size, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned airiong the most 
delicate of Indian sea-fish. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind-fish (q*v.). 

The name is sometimes said to bo a 
corruption of slah ((pi. Pers. ‘ black ? ’) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, strra. That name 
would appear to belong properly to 
u 11 2 
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the well-known saw-fish {Frietis ) — see 
BluUaUj quoted below; but probably 
it may have been applied to the fish 
now m question, bemuse of the ser- 
rated appearance of the rows of finlets, 
behind tne second dorsal and anal fins, 
which are characteristic of the genus 
(we Day's Fishes of Indian pp. 254- 
256, and plates Iv., Ivi.). 

1554. aoB Marinheiros hum peixe 
oerra por a cada hum.” — A. Nunezt 
Xdvro 008 PesoSf 43. 

„ “To Lopo Vaaz, Mestre of the 
firearms {cspingames)^ his pay and pro- 
visions. . . . And for his three workmen, 
at the rate f>f 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and half a seer fish (peixe aerra) each 
monthly^ and a maund of firewood each 
monthly.” — S. Botelho, Tombo, 235. 

1698. “There is a fish called Fiexe 
Berra, which is cut in round pieces, as we 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very good.” 
— Linachoieiii 88. 

1720. “ Peyxk Sebra is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called ” etc. (describing the Saw-fiah) . . . 
“But in the Sea of the Islands of Qui- 
rimba (i.(?., off Mozambique) there is a 
different pe 3 rxe serra resembling a lar^e 
corvinot* but much better, and which it is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.” — Blatcau^ Vocah.. vii, 606- 
607. 

1727. “ They have great Plenty of Seer- 
filh, which is as Savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe.” — A, Ham. i. 379. 

1860. “Of those in ordinary use for the 
table the finest by far is the Seir-fish,t a 
8T)ecies of Scomber, which is called Tom- 
fiialu by the natives. It is in size and 
form very similar to the salmon, to which 
the fiesh of the female fish, notwithstand- 
ing its white colour, bears a very close 
resemblance, both in firmness and flavour.” 
— Tmnentf Ceylon^ i. 205. 

SeerpaWt S. Pers, through Hind, 
sar-o-pd — ‘ cap-a-pie.’ A complete 
suit, presented as a Khilat or dress of 
honour, by the sovereign or his repre- 
sentative (see Killut). 

c. 1666. “He , . . . commanded, there 
should be given to each of them an embroi- 
der’d Vest, a Turbant, and a Girdle of Silk 
Embroidery, which is that which they call 
8er-apah, that i^ an Habit from head to 
foot. ’—Bernier, E. T., 37. 

1673. “ Sir George Oxendine .... had 
a CoUat (see XiUut) or Berpaw, a Robe of 
Honour from Head to Foot, offered him 
from the Great Mogul.” — Fryer, 87. 

1716. * * We were met by Padre Stephanas, 


* CorvitM is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
others to fish of the genus Sciaena of more recent 
ichthyologists. 

t “Cytium (Scomber, Linn.) gvUatum.‘*-Tm^ 
neat 


bringing two Beerpftwi.”— In Wheder, fi* 
245. 

1727. “As soon as he came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a s^aw or a 
royal Suit to be put upon him.”— A. Hem* 
i. 171. 

1735. “The laatNabob(Sadatulla) would 
very seldom suffer any but himself to send 
a Seerpaw ; whereas in February last Sunta 
Sahib, Subder Ali Sahib, Jehare Khan, and 
Imaum Sahib, had all of them taken i^n 
them to send distinct Seernaws to the Pre- 
sident.” — In Wheeler, iii. 140. 

17.59. “Another deputation carried six 
costly Seerpaws; these are garments whi^ 
are presented sometimes by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes by in- 
feriors in token of homage.” — Orme, i. 159. 

SeetnlputtF, s. A fine kind of mat 
made especially in Eastern Ben^l, 
and used often to sleep on in the not 
weather. H. eltalpaftl, ‘ cold-slip.* 
Williamson’s spelling and derivation 
(from an Arab, word impossibly used, 
see Siklignr) are quite erroneous. 

1810. “ A very beautiful species of mat 

is made .... especially in the south- 
eastern districts .... from a kind of 
reedy grass .... These are peculiarly 
slippery, whence they are aesignated 
* leekul-putty ’ (i.e. polished sheets) .... 
The principal uses of the ‘ aeekul-puUy ’ are, 
to be laid under the lower sheet of a bed, 
thereby to keep the body cool.” — William^ 
son, V. M., ii. 41. 

1879. 

In FaJlon'a Dicty, we find the following 
Hindi riddle : — 

“ Chlnl kd piydld tutd, koljortd Tiahin; 

Mdlljl kd hag logo, koi tortd nahln; 

SitaUpdtl hichhl, kol sold nahin ; 

BdJ-hanai mud, kol rota nahin,*^ 

Which might be thus rendered : 

“ A china bowl that, broken, none can 
join; 

A flowery field, whose blossoms none 
purloin ; 

A royal scion slain, and none shall weep ; 

A sltalvattl spread where none shall 
sleep.” 

The answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky ; 
a Snake (Baphanal, ‘ royal scion,’ is a placa- 
tory name for a snake) ; and the Sea. 

Semball, s. Malay-Javan. Sdmbil, 
sdmbal. A spiced condiment, the 
curry of the Archipelago. 

1817. “The most common seasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the lombock (i.e. red-pepper) ; tritu- 
rated with salt it is cfdled lambeL ” — Baffles, 
Java, i. 98. 

Sepoy, Seapoy, s. In Anglo-Indian 
use a native soldier, disciplined and 
dressed in the European style. The 
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word is Pers. npdhi, from sipdhy 
‘ soldiery, an army ; * wHcli J. Oppert 
traces to old Pers. ttpada^ * a soldber * 
{Le Peuple et la Langue des Medes, 
1879, p. 24). But Sbah is a horseman 
in Araienian ; and sound etymologists 
connect sipdh with asp, * a horse.’ 

The word sepoy occurs in S. India 
before we had troops in Bengal ; and 
it was probably adopted from Portu- 
guese use. We have found no English 
example in print older than 1750, but 
probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record of 1747 from Fort 
8t. David’s is the oldest notice we have 
found in extant MS. 

The original word sipdhl occurs 
frequently in the poems of Amir 
KhusrQ (c. A.D. 1300), bearing always 
probably the sense of a * horse-soldier,* 
for all the important part of an army 
then consisted of horsemen. See sjjdhi 
below. 

c. 1300. “Pride had inflated his brain 
with wind, which extin^iahed the lielit of 
his intellect, and a few sipahis from Hindu- 
stan, without any relijpon, had supported 
the credit of his authority.” — Amir Khusra, 
in Elliot j iii. 536. 

1737. “ Elle com tota a for$a desponivel, 
que eram 1156 soldados pagos em que ontra- 
ram 281 chegadoa na nao Merc6s, o 780 
lypaes ou lascarins, recuperon o terri to- 
ne.” — Bosqu^o das Posscssocs Poi'tuguezas no 
OrientCj <£*c., por Joaquim Pedro Celestino 
Soares, Lisboa, 1851, p. 58. 

^ 1746. “The Enemy, by the best Intel- 
ligence that could be got, and best Judg- 
ment that could be formed^ had or would 
have on Shore next Morning, upwards of 
3000 Europeans, with at least 500 Coffrps, 
and a number of Cephoys and Peons.” — 
Ext. of Diary. Ac., in .^)p. to A Letter to a 
Propr. of the E. I. Co., London, 1750, p. 94. 

1747. “ At a Council of War held at Fort 
St. David the 25th December, 1747. 

Present : — 

Charles Floyer, Esq., Governor. 
George Gibson John Hollond 
John Cromjjton J ohn Rodolph de Gingens 
William Brown John Usgate 
Robert Sanderson, 

« « « 

“ It is further ordered that Captn. Cromp- 
ton keep the Detachment under his Com- 
mand at Cuddalore, in a readiness to march 
to the Chonltry over against the Fort as 
soon as the Signal shall be made from the 
Place, and then upon his firing two Muskets, 
Boats shall be sent to brin^ them here, and 
to leave a serjeant at Cuddalore Who shall 
conduct his Seapoys to the Garden Guard, 
and the Serjeant shall have a Word by 
which He shall be received at the Garden.” 
— Original MS. Proceedings (in the India 
Office). 

1752. “ . . . they quitted their entrench- 


ments on the first day of March, 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Europeans ; th^e front 
consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or thirty French.”— CWip/cfe 
Hist, of the War in India, 1761, pp. 9-10, 

1758. A Tabular Statement {Mappa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows “ Corpo de Sipaes ” unth 1162 
“Sipaes promptos.” — Bosquejo, as atove. 

„ “ A stout body of near 1000 

Sepoys has been raised within these few 
days.” — In Long, 134. 

1763. “The Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the Euro]>ean manner, 
are called Sepoys.” — Ornix, i. 80. 

1770. “ England has at present in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahis well 
armed and disciplined.” — Baynal (tr. 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774. “ Sipai sono li soldati Indiani.” — 

Della Tomha., 207. 

1778. “ La i>orta del Ponente della cittk 

si custodiva daili sipais soldati Indiani ra- 
dunati da tutte lo tribii, e religioni.” — Fra 
Paolino, Viaggio, 4. 

1780. “ Next morning the sepoy came to 
see me ... I told him that I owed him my 
life .... Ho then told me that ho was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month— and at the 
same time drew out his jnirse and offered 
me a ruj)ee. Tliis generous behavour, so 
different to what 1 had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked 
him for his generosity, but I would not take 
his money.” — Hon. J. Lindsaifs Imprison- 
ment, Lives of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782. “ As to Europeans who run from 

their national colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have heard 
one of the best officers the C^impany ever 
had .... say that ho considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Seapoys ; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
blacks in spirit.” — Price, Some Observations, 
95-96. 

1789. 

“There was not a captain, nor scarce a 

But a^ fence would depose, or a Bramin 
destroy.” 

Letter of Simpkin the Second, &c., 8, 

1803. “ Our troojis behaved admirably ; 

the sepoys astonished Wellington, ii. 

384. 

1827. “ He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a distance rising above 
the jungle.”— W. Scott, Ttu: Surgeon's 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1836. “The native army of the E. I. 
Company . . . Their formation took place 
in 1757. They are usually called sepoys, 
and are light and short.” — In B. Phillips, A 
Milium of Facts, 718. 

1881. “ As early as A.D. 1592 the chief of 
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Bind had 200 natives dressed and armed 
like Euroi^eans : these were the first 
* Bepojf.’” — Burton's Camocns, A Comment 
tary, li. 445. 

The French -write dpaye or cipai : 

1759. “ Be quinze niille Cipayes dont 
I’armde cst cenisce c()nii>o8(5e, j’en compte 
k peu prJjs huit ceiiH but la route de Pondi- 
chery, chargt^ do Hucre et de poivre et autren 
marchandiHes, ciuant aux Coulis, ils sont 
tous empl«>yea pour le lucme objet.” — Letter 
of Lally to the Governor of Pondicherry in 
Cambridge's Account^ !>. 150. 

c. 1835-38. 

“ II nc craint ni KriKH ni zagaies, 

II regarde rhoiiimo sans fuir, 

Et rit dew hallos des cipayes 

Qui rebondissont snr son cuir.” 

77t. Gautier, V Hippopotame. 

Since the conquest of Algeria the 
same word is ocjinmon in Franco under 
another form, viz., spuhu But the 
Spain is a tcjtally different being from 
the sepoy, and is in fact an irregular 
horseman. W ith the Turks, from whom 
the word is taken, the spdhl was alwaj’-s 
a horseman. 

15r>4. “ Aderant inagniH muneribus prae* 
positi multi, aderant praetoriani equites 
omnes Sphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Giani- 
zaroruin magnus numerus, sed nullus in 
tunto conventu iiobiliH nisi ex suis virtn- 
tibus et foitibus factis.” — Busbeg, Epistolae, 

1672. “Mille ou quinze cents Bpahio, 

tous bien dciuii)i)e.s et bien montes 

terininoient toute ceste longue, inagnifique, 
et pompeuse cavalcade.”— d'Ant, 
GaUand, i. 142. 

1675. “ The other officers are the sardar, 
who commands the Janizaries . . . the 
^ahi Aga, who commands the Spahies or 
Turkish Horse.” — Whedtr's Joumuil, 348. 

1786. “Bajazet had two years to collect 
his ^ forces ... we may discriminate the 
j^iz^ies ... a national cavalry, the 
SpahU of modern times.” — Gibbon, ch. Ixv. 

1877. “The regular cavalry was also 
originally composed of tribute children. 
.... The sipahis acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries^ held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government.” — 
Finlay, H, of Greece, ed. 1877, v. 37. 

Serai, Serye, s. This word is used 
to represent two oriental words en- 
tirely different. 

a. Hind, from Pers. sard, sarai. 
This means originally an edifice, a 

5 alace. It was especially used by the 
'artars when they began to build 
palaces. Hence Sarai, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 


Sarra of Chaucer. The Eussians re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
oppressors, but in their language sarai 
has been degraded to mean ‘ a shed.’ 

The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
serail and serraglio. In this form, as P. 
della Valle lucidly explains below, the 
“striving after meaning” connected 
the word -with Ital. serrate, ‘ shut up * ; 
and with a word serraglio perhaps 
pre-viously existing in Italian in that 
connexion. It is this association that 
has attached the meaning of ‘ women’s 
closed apartments ’ to the word. Sarai 
has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning m 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Becurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Behe. A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
^aSeraggle of blackguards.’ 

1609. “ . . . . by it the great Suray, be- 
sides which are diuers othei-s, both in the city 
and suburbs, wherein diuers neate lodgings 
are to be let, with doores, lockes, and keys 
to each.” — W. Finch, in Furchas, i. 434. 

1614. “This term serraglio, so much 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk’s dwelling .... has been corrupted 
into that form from the word serai, which 
in their language signifies properly ‘ a 
palace’ .... But since this word serai 
resembles sciraio, as a Venetian would call 
it, or seraglio as we say, and seeing that 
the palace of the Turk is [serrato or) shut 
up ^1 round by a strong wall, and also 
because the women and a great part of the 
courtiers dwell in it barred up and shut in, 
so it may perchance have seemed to some 
to have deserved such a name. And thus 
the real term serai has been converted into 
serraglio.”— P. della Valle, i. 36. 

1615. “Onely from one dayes Journey 

to another the Sophie hath caused to bee 
erected certaine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called caravan^ 
sara, or surroyes, for the benefite of Cara* 
vanes ” — Be Montfart, 8. 

1616. “In this kingdoms there are no 
Innes to entertaine strangers, only in neat 
Townes and Cities are fairs Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Sarray, not 
inhabited, where any Passenger may naue 
roome freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries.’’ 
—Terry in Purchas, ii. 1476. 
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1638. ** Which being done we departed 
from our Serray (or lime).”— TT. BruUm. 
Raid. V. 49. 

1648. * ‘ A great sary or place for housing 
travelling folk.” — Van Twisty 17. 

1782. “ The stationary tenants of the 

Seranee, many of tliein women, and some 
of them very pretty, .aj>proacli the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring lan^iage 
describe to him the varied excellencies of 
their several lodgings.” — Fvr8tei\ Journciij 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

1808. “We had some bread and butter, 
tw’o surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.” — Elpliindonv, in Life^ i. 183. 

1825. “ The whole number of lodgers 

in and about the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. W hat an ad- 
mirable scene for Eastern romance would 
such an inn as this afford ! "'^—Hehcr^ ii. 122 
(ed. 1844). 

1850. “ He will find that, if we omit 

only three names in the long line of the 
Denli Emi)crors, the comfort and hai)piness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; ami with the exception of a few 
sarais and bridges, — and these only on 
roads traversed by the im[)erial camps — he 
^vill see nothing in which iiurely selfisli con- 
siderations dici not prevail. "--.SVr H. ilf. 
Elliot, Original Preface to Hidorians of 
India {Elliot^ I., xxiii). 

b. A long-necked earthenware (or 
metal) flagon for water; a goglet 
(q.v.) This is Arabo-Pers. surdhl. 

c. 1666. “ . , . . my Navah having 

vouchsafed me a very particular favour, 
which is, that he hath aj)[)ointed to give me 
every day a new loaf of his house, and a 
Souray of the water of Uanuvs . . . Souray 
is that Tin-flagon full of water, which the 
Servant that marcheth on foot before the 
Gentleman on horseback, carrieth in his 
hand, wrapt up in a sleeve-of red cloath.” — 
Bernier j E. T., 114. 

Serang, S. A native boatswain, or 
chief of a lascar crew ; the skijiper of 
a small native vessel. The word is 
Pers. sarhanrj, ‘ a conimander or over- 
seer.’ In modern Persia it seems to 
be used for a colonel (see Wills, 80). 

1599. “. . . . there set sail two Portu- 
gese vessels which were come to Amacao 
from the City of Goa, as occurs every year. 
They are commanded by C-aptains, with 
Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, and other 
officers, who are Portuguese ; but manned 
by sailors who are Arabs, Turks, Indians, 
and Bengalis, who serve for so much a 
month, and provide themselves under the 
direction and command of a chief of their 
own whom they call the Saranghi, who also 
belongs to one of these nations, whom they 
understand, and recognise and obey, carry- 
ing out the orders that the Portuguese Cap- 
tain, Master, or Pilot may give to the said 
Saranghi.” — Carletti, Viaggi, ii. 206. 


1690. ** Indus quern de hoc Ludo oonsu- 
lui fuit scriba satis i)eritU8 ab officio in nave 
sua dictus le sariag, Anglic^ guatatoain 
sed l^neon.” — Rgdc, Dt Ludis OidentL in 
Sgittagma, ii. 264. 

Seraphin, soo Xerafin. 

Serendlb, n. p. The Arabic form 
of tlio name of Ceylon in tlio earlier 
middle ages. See under Ceylon. 

Seringapatam, n. ]). The city 
which was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of liyder 
Ali and his sou Tipi)()o. "Written 
Sri-rahya~jnittaua, meaning according 
to vulgar interjirotation ‘ Vishnu’s 
Town. ’ But as both this and the other 
Srirangam {Seringani town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichino 2 )oly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is 
possible that ranga stands for La)tha, 
and that the tnio moaning is ‘ Iloly- 
Isle-Town.’ 

Sett, s. Properly (Hind.) Seih; 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the Chvffi or Shct(i of 
the Malabar Coast (s(u^ Che tty), the 
djfferent forms being all from the Skt. 
Sreshtha, ‘best, (-r chiof,’ sresthi, 
‘the chiof of a corporation, a merchant 
or banker.’ (1 P. Bi’owir entirely 
denies the iclontity of the 8. Indian 
sheftl with the Skt. word (soo Chetty). 

1740. “Tlie Sets being all present at 
tlie Board inform us that last year the. dis- 
sented to tlie emi>loyment of Eillick Cnund 
(&c.), they being of a different caste ; and 
conseimently they could not do business 
with tnem.’ — In Long, p. 9. 

1757. “To the Seats Mootabray and Roop- 
chiiiid the, Goveniment of (Jhamhinagore 
was indebted a million and a half^ Kuiiees.” 
— Oiine, ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770. “ As soon as an European arrived 

the Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly snjiijosed, study his cha- 
racter . . . and lend or procure him inoney 
upon bottomry, or at interest. This in- 
terest, which IS usually 9 per cent, at this, 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyks. 

“ These Cheyks are a jiowerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial^ in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the 
Court ” — Jiaymd (tr. 1777), i. 427. 

Note that by Cheyks the Abbe means 

Setts. 

Settlement, S. In tbo Land Re- 
venue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to bo sMed, when 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
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produce the GoTemment has agreed 
Wth the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to be 
paid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an aCTeement, often involving 
tedious ana complicated considerations 
and inquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement, A Permanent Settlement 
is that in which the annual payment 
is fixed in perpetuity. This was in- 
troduced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province. 

Seven Sisters (or Brothers). The 

popular name (in Hind, sat hhain) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 

g irts of India, Malacocerrm terricolor^ 
odgson, ‘ Bengal babbler * of Jerdon. 
the latter author gives the native 
name as Seven ProtfierSy which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribes on My Frontier. The bird 
is BO named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the ouotations. See also /er- 
don^s Birds (Godwin-Austen’s edition, 
ii. 59). 

1878. ^ “ The Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insects, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas .... sad-coloured birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst they. hop. ”—/n My Indian 
Garden^ 30-31. 

1883. “. ... the Satbhai or ‘Seven 
Brothers’ . . . are too shrewd *and know- 
ing to be made fun of ... . Among them- | 
serves they will quarrel by the hour, and 
bandy foul language like fishwives ; but let 
a stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms at 
once .... Bach Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. 
Here (at Bombay) they are brothers, and in 
^ngal they are sisters ; but everywhere, 
like Wordsworth’s opinionative child, they 
are seven.” — Tribes on My Frontier ^ 143. 

In China certain birds of starling kind 
are called by the Chinese pa-ko^ or ‘‘Eight 
Brothers,” for a like reason. See Colling- 
wod, Mambles of a Naturalist^ 1^, p. 319. 

Sevemdroog, n. p. A somewhat 
absu^ corruption, which has been 
applied to two forts of some fame, viz. : 

a. Suvamadruga, or Suwandrug^ 
on the west coast about 78 m. below 
Bombay (Lat. 17® 48' N.). It was 


taken in 1755 by a small naval force 
from Tulaji Angria, of the f^ous 
piratical family. 

b. Savandrug ; a remarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore, standing on a two- 
topped bare rock of granite, which 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12® 55'). 

Sevchelle Islands, n. p. A clu^r 
of islands in the Indian Ocean, politi- 
cally subordinate to the British Gov- 
ernment of Mauritius, lying between 
3® 40' & 4® 50' B. Lat., and about 950 
sea-miles east of Mombas on the 
E. African coast. There are 29 or 30 
of the Seychelles proper, of which 
Mah4, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The principal islands 
are granitic, and rise “ in the centre 
of avast plateau of coral” of some 120 
m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have been 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portuguese 
navigators of the 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers (Os sete Irmanos or 
I Hermanos) sometimes Seven Sisters 
{Sete Irmanas)^ whilst in Delisle’s Map 
of Asia (1700) we have both “ les Sept 
Freres” and “ les Sept Soeurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S. W. we find 
i also on the old maps a group called 
I the Almirantes, and this group has 
retained that name to the present day, 

I constituting now an appendage of the 
I Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of last century. In 1742 the 
celebrated Mahe de la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the 
islands of this little Archipelago, an 
expedition which was renewed by 
Lazare Picault, the commander of one 
of the two vessels, in 1744, who gave 
to the principal island the name of 
Mahe^ and to the group the name of 
lies de Bourdonnais, for which lies 
Make (which is the name given in the 
Neptune Orientah of D’Apres deManne- 
ville, 1775),* seems to have been sub- 
stituted. Whatever may have been La 
Bourdonnais* plans with respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-46, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 

* * Bee pp. 29-S8, and the charts. 
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1766 the Sieur Moiphey (Murpl^ ?), 
commander of the frigate Le Verf, 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mamtius and Bourlx)n, to take ;^s- 
session of the Island of Mah6. But 
it seems doubtful if any actual settle- 
ment of the islands by the French 
occurred till after 1769, 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to how the group came 
by the name of Seychelles Islands ; and 
it is one to which no trustworthy 
jmswer will be easily found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of pre- 
tension {e,g. the Dictionnaire de La 
Rousse) are found to state that the 
islands wore named after the “ Minister 
of Marino, Herault do Secliolles, who 
tras eminent for his services and his 
able administration. Ho was the first 
to establish a French settlement there. ** 
This is quoted from La Rousse ; but 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacobin and 
friend of Danton, along with whom he 
perished by the guillotine. There 
never was a Minister of Marine so- 
called ! The name Sdchelles first (so 
far as we can learn) appears in the 
Hydrographic Fran^aise oi Bolin, 1767, 
whore in a map entitled Carh 
riduite dii Canal de Mozarnhique the 
islands are given as Les iles Secneyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Port de Secne^les. In 1767 
also the Chov. do Grenier commanding 
the Heure du Berger, visited the 
Islands, and in his narrative states 
that he had with him the chart of 
Picault, envoy e par La Bourdonnais 
pour reconnoitre les isles dos Sept 
Freres, lesquelles ont He depuis nommee 
iles Maht et ensuite iles Sechelles.” 
We have not been able to learn by 
whom the latter name was given, but 
it was probably by Morphey of the 
Cerf; for among Dalrymplo’s Charts 

e . 1 7 71), there is a ‘ ‘Plan of the Ear- 
adjacent to Bat River on the Island 
Seychelles, /row a FrewcZi Plan made in 
1756, published by Beilin.” And 
there can bo no doubt that the name was 
bestowed in honour of Moreau de 
S4chelles, who was Co^ntr Clear -General 
des Finances in France in 1754-1756, 
t.c., at the very time when Governor 
Magon sent Capt. Morphey to take 
possession. One of the islands again 
IS called Silhouette, the name of an 
official who had been Commissaire du 
rot pres la Compagnie des IndeSt and 


succeeded Moreau de S4chelles as 
Controller of Finance; and another 
is called Praslln, apparently after the 
Due de Choiseul Praslin who was 
Minister of Marine from 1766 to 
1770. 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands wo have not traced. Wo 
can only say that it must have been 
between 1769 and 1772. The quotation 
below from the Abbe Rochon shows 
that the islands were not settled when 
he visited them in 1769; whilst that 
from Captain Neale shews that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
It will be soon that both Rochon and 
Neale speak of Mahe as “the island 
Seychelles, or S^chojdes,” as in Bolin’s 
chart of 1767. It seems probable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to Franco, must have 
led to the su])pros8ion of his name in 
connexion with the group. 

The islands surrendered to the 
English Commodore Nowcomo in 1794, 
and wore formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears to bo an erroneous English spell- 
ing, now however become established. 
(For valuable assistance in the pre- 
ceding article wo are indebted to the 
courteous communications of M. J ames 
Jackson, Librarian of the SocUte de 
Ocoyraphie at Paris, and of M. G. 
Marcel of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
And see, besides the works quoted here, 
a paper by M. lillio Pujot, in VExplora- 
tear, vol. iii. (1876) pp. 523-526.) 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelles: 

c. 1610. “ Le Roy (des Maldives) enuoya 
par deux foys vn trbs expert piloto ixmr 
aller descouvrir vne certaine isle nommeo 
pollouoys, qui leur est presque inconnue 
. . . . Ils disent aussi que le diable les y 
tourmentoit visiblement, et que pour I’isle 
elle est fertile en toutes aortes de fruicts, 
et mesmo ils ont opinion cjue ces gros 
Cocos medicinaux qui sont si chers-lk en 
viennent . . . . Elle est sous la hauteur de 
dix degr^s au delk de la ligne et enuiron six 
vingt lieues des Maldiues . . .” (see Coco- 

de-mer). — Pyrard de Laval, i. 212. 

1769. “ The principal places, the situa- 
tion of which I determined, are the 
Secheyles islands, the flat of Cargados, the 
Salha da Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, 
and the Adu isles. The island Secheyles 
has an exceedingly good harbour . . ... 
This island is covered with wood to the 
very summit of the mountains .... In 
1769 when I spent a month here in order to 
determine its position with the utmost ex- 
actness, Secheyles and the adjacent isles were 
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inhabited only by monstrous crocodiles ; but 
a small estabushment has since been formed 
on it for the cultivation of cloves and nut- 
megs.’’ — Voyage to Madagascar and the 
E, Indies by the Abh6 Rodion, E. T., Lon- 
don, 1792, i>. liii. 

1772. “ The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by the French, and has a good 

harbour I shall here deliver my 

opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothei-s and the adja- 
cent islands .... as there are no islands 
to the eastward of them in these latitudes, 
and many to the westward.” — Capt. Neale's 
Passage from Bevcoofen to the Seychelles 
Islands in the Swift Grab. In Dunn's 
Directory, ed. 1780, i)ij. 225, 232. 

Sha, Sah, S. A merchant or banker ; 
often now attached as a surname. It 
is Ilind. sail and sdliu frtiin 8kt. sddhu, 
‘perfect, virtuous, resi)ectablo ’ ('prud- 
homme ’). See Soucar. 

Shabash ! inter j. ‘ Well done ! ’ 
‘ Bravo ! ’ Pers. Shdh-hdsh, ‘ Eex 
fias ! ’• 

c. 1610. “ Le Roy ht rencontre de moy 
.... me disant vn mot (jui est commun 
en toute I’Inde, h. savoir Sahatz, qui veut 
dire grand mercy, et sert auasi h. louer vn 
homme pour qiielque chose qu’il a bien 
fait."— Pyrard de Laval, i. 224. 

Shabunder, s. Pers. Shah-bandar, 
lit. ‘ King of the Haven,’ Harbour- 
Master. This was tho title of an 
officer at native ports all over the 
Indian seas, who was tho chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship masters had to transact. He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
frequent occurrence in tho old nar- 
ratives. Portuguese authors generally 
Widte the word Xahander; ours Sha- 
hunder or Sahundar. Tho title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo. 
In the marine Malay States the 
Shdbandar was, and probably is, an 
important officer of State, Tho pas- 
sages from Lane and from Tavernier 
show that the title was not confined to 
seaports. At Aleppo Thevenot (1663) 
calls the corresponding official, perhaps 
byamistake, "Scheik Bandar ’ ( Voyages, 
iii. 121). 

c. 1^. “The chief of all the Musul- 
pans in this city [Kaulani or Quilon, q.v.) 
IS Mahommed Sh&hbandar.”— /&n Bat., iv. 
100 . 


* “ At pueri ludentes, Rex ens, aiunt, 
SI recte facies.”— ifor. Ep., I. i. 


c. 1539. “This King (of the Batas) 
understanding that I had brought him a 
Letter and a Present from the Captain of 
Malaca, caused me to be entertained by the 
Xabandar, who i» he that with absolute 
Power governs all the affairs of the Army.” 
— Pinto (orig. cap. xv.) in Tranw., 

p. 18. 

1552. “And he who most insisted on 
this was a Moor, Xabandar of the Guza- 
rates ” (at Malacca). — Castanheda, ii. 369. 

1553. “A Moorish lord called Sabayo 

.... as soon as he knew that our ships 
belonged to the people of these parts of 
Christendom, desiring to have confirmation 
on the matter, sent for a certain Polish Jew 
who was in his service as Shabandar {Xa- 
handar), and asked him if he knew of what 
nation were the people who came in these 
ships . . , — Barros, I. iv. 11. 

1561. “. . . . a boatman, who, however, 

called himself Xabandar.” — Correa, Lendas, 
ii. 80. 

1599. “ The Sabandar tooke off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of white linnen about my 
head. . . — J. Davis, in Purchas, i. 12. 

1606. “Then came the Sabendor with 
light, and brought tho Generali to his 
house.” — Middleton's Voyage, E. (4). 

1610. “ The Sabander and the Governor 
of Mancock (a place scituated by the River) 
. . . .” — Peter Williamson Floi'is, in Pur- 
chas, i. 322. 

c. 1650. “ Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ’d most remarkable, was, that 
I found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice’s, the 
other the Sha-Bander’s, or Provost of the 
Merchants.” — Tavernier, E. T., Pt. II., 
136. 

1673. “ The Sbawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thoinands." — Fryer, 222. 

1688. “When we arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before the Shabander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City . . . — Dampier^ 

i. 502. 

1711. “ The Duties the Honourable 
Company require to be paid here on Goods 
are not above one fifth Part of what 
is x>Ald to the Shabander or Custom- 
Master.” — Lockyer, 223. 

1726. Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
tho Sjahbandars of Malal^a from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 

1759. “ I have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those ai-ticles . . . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Shahbunder Broga.” 
— W. Bastings to the Chief at Dacca, in 
Van Sittart, i. 5. 

1795. “ The descendant of a Portuguese 
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funily, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low, . . . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawhnnder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms .” — Sinnesy p. 160. 

1837. “The Sevd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockee, the Shanbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah . . . — Lane's 

Mod, EffifptianSy ed. 1837, i. 157. 

Shaddock, s. This name properly 
belongs to the West Indies, having 
been given, according to Grainger, 
from that of the Englishman who first 
brought the fruit tliither from the 
East, and who was, according to 
Crawfurd, an interloper captain, who 
traded to the Archipelago about the 
time of the Eevolution, and is men- 
tioned by his contemporary Dampier. 
The fruit is the same as the Pommelo, 
q.v. And the name appears from a 
modern quotation below to bo now 
occasionally used in India. 

1764. 

“ Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit . . .” — (jrmin{/erj Bk. I. 

1878. “. . . . the splendid Shaddock 
that, weary of ripening, lays itself upon 
the ground and swells at ease . . — Tn 

My Indian Garden, 50. 

Shade (Table-shade, Wall-shadeh 

s. A glass guard to ])rotect a candle 
or simple oil-lamp from the wind. 
The oldest fonn, in use at the begin- 
ning of this century, was a tall glass 
cylinder which stood on the table, the 
candlestick and candle being placed 
bodily within it. In later days the 
universal form has been that of an in- 
verted dome fitting into the candle- 
sticl^, which has an annular socket to 
receive it. The lualUshade is a bracket 
attached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. 

In the wine-drinking days of the 
earlier part of this century it was 
sometimes the subject of a challenge, 
or forfeit, for a man to empty a wall- 
shade filled with claret. 

The second quotation below mves a 
notable description of a captaii^s out- 
fit when taking the field in last 
century : 

1780. “ Borrowed last Month by a Per- 
son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Shades. Who- 
ever wm return the same will receive a 


reward of 40 Sicca iJupecs. —N.B. The 
Shades have private marks.” — iSTidtey’s 
Bengal Gazette, April 8th. 

1789. “His tent is furnished with a 
good large bed, mattress, pillow, &c., a few 
camp-stools or chairs, a folding table, a 
pair of shades for his candles, six or seven 
trunks with table e(|uipage, his stock of 
linen (at least 24 shirts) ; some dozens of 
wine, brandy, and gin ; tea, sugar, and 
biscuit ; and a hamper of live poiutry and 
his milch-goat.”— -fl/unro’ij Narrative, 186. 

1817. “ I am now finishing this letter by 

candle-light, with the helu of a handker- 
chief tied over the shade.’’ — T, Munro, in 
Life, i. 511. 

Shagreen, s. This English word, 
— French chagrin; Ital. iiigrino ; ELid, 
High Ger. Zager , — comes from the 
Pers. saghri, Turk, saghrl, moaning pro- 
perly the crouiio or (piiirter of a horse, 
from which tho peculiar granulated 
leather, also called saghri in the East, 
was originally made. Dioz considers 
the French (and English adojitod) 
chagrin in the sense of vexation to bo 
tho same word, as certain hard skins 
prepared in this way were used as files, 
and hence the word is used figuratively 
for gnawing vexation, as (ho states) 
the Italian lima also is {hJtym, Worter- 
I huch, ed. 18fil, ii. 240). Ho might 
j have added the figurative origin of 
tribulation, 

1663. “. . . h, Alep . . on y travudle 
au88i bien fju’fi Dauias lo sagri, qui est ce 
qu’on appelie chagrin eii France, mais Ton 
en fait une liien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. . . . Le sagri so fait de cruuM 
d’dne,” etc. — Thevenut, Voyages, iii. 115- 
116. 

1862. “Saghree, or Kcevwokht, Horse 
or Ass-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Jteport, App. 

I eexx. 

Shaitan. Ar. The Evil One ; Satan. 
Shaitan ha hhdl, ‘ Brother of tho Arch- 
I Enemy,’ was a title given to Sir 
Charles Napier by tho Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. Ho was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the East. 
In tho romance of Coeur de Lion, when 
Hichard entertains a deputation of 
Saracens by serving at table tho head 
of one of their brethren, we are told ; 

“ Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir ; 

They saide : ‘ This is the hcvelys hrothir. 

That sles our men, and thus hem eetes . .” 

1863. “ Not many years &^o, an eccen- 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there, were found certain mysterious foot^ 
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ptepiL fMfre than 80 or 40 pace$ atunder^ 
which the natives alleged to be Shaitan’i. 
l!lie writer at the same time offered, if 
Government would give him leave of 
absence for a certain period, etc., to go and 
trace the author of these mysterious ves- 
tiges, and thus this strange creature would 
be discovered without any expeme to Go- 
wrtment. The notion of catching Shaitan 
without any exmme to OovernmerU was a 
sublime piece of Anglo-Indian tact, but the 
offer was not accepted.” — Nota to Friar 
JordanuBf 87. 

Shalee, Shaloo, Sheila, SaUo, &c., 
6. Wo have a little doubt as to the 
identity of all these words ; the two 
latter occur in old works as names of 
cotton stuffs ; the first two (Shakespep 
and Fallon give aalu) are names in 
familiar use for a sort twilled cotton 
stuff, of a Turkey-red colour, some- 
what resembling what wo call, by what 
we had judged to be a modification of 
the word, ehaloon. 

But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to a 
corruption of Chahns, which gave its 
name to certain stuffs, apparently bed- 
coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer : 

“With shetes and with ehalons faire 
yspredde .” — The Revels Tah, 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
Monaaticon^ “ . . . aut pannoa pidoa 
cMt vocantur chalons loco IcctiaterniV' 
Bee also in Liber Alhm : 

“La charge de chalonns et draps de 
Reynes . . p. 2^. 

' Also at p. 231. 

c. 1343. “ I went then to Shdliydt (near 
Calicut — see Chale), a very pretty town, 
where they make the stuffs (qu. sh&li?) 
that bear its name .” — Ibn Bat, iv. 109. 

c. 17»50-60. “. , . a large investment of 
piece-goods, especially of the coarse ones, 
Byr^mpavta, ohelloes and others, for the 
.Guinea market.”— i. 99. 

1813. “ Red SheUaa or Salloes 

Milburne, i. 124. 

In the following the word seems 
used by mistake for saree, q.v. : 

1809. “The shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
- the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalie to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is some- 
times thrown over the he^ as a veil.” — 
Maria Graham^ 3. 

' Shaioa, s. H. shdmu, A favourite 
^ng-bird and cage-bird, Kitta cinda 


macruray Qmel. “ In confinement it 
imitates the notes of other birds, and 
of various animals, with ease and 
accuracy.” {Jerdon), 

The long toil seems to indicate the 
identity of this bird rather than the 
maina (see Myna) with that described 
by Aelian. 

c. A.D. 260. “ There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a starling. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more loqua- 
cious and clever than a parrot. But it 
does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucephala and thereabouts .... call 
the bird KepKuav (‘ Taily ’) ; and the name 
arose from the fact that the bird tvdtches 
his tail just like a wagtail .” — Aelian de 
Nat, Anita, xvi. 3. 

Shaman, Shamanism, s. Those 
I terms are applied in modem times to 
superstitions of the kind that connects 
itself with exorcism and “devil- 
dancing ” as their most prominent 
characteristic, and which are found to 
prevail with wonderful identity of cir- 
cumstance among non-Caucasian races 
over parts of the earth most remote 
from one another; not only among 
the vast variety of Indo-Chinese tribes 
but among the Dravidian tribes of 
India, the Veddahs of Ceylon, the 
races of Siberia, and the red nations 
of N. and S. America. “Hinduism 
has assimilated these * prior su^rsti- 
tions of the sons of Tur,* as Mr. Hodg- 
son calls them, in the form of Tan- 
trika mysteries, whilst, in the wild per- 
formance of the Dancing Dervishes at 
Constantinople, we see, perhaps, again, 
the infection of Turanian blood break- 
ing out from the very heart of Mussul- 
man orthodoxy ” (see Notes to Marco 
Poloy Bk. ii., ch. 50). 

The characteristic of Shamanism is 
the existence of certain soothsayers 
or medicine-men, who profess a ^cial 
art of dealing with the mischievous 
roirits who are supposed to produce 
illness and other calamities, and who 
invoke these spirits and ascertain the 
means of appeasing them, in trance 
produced by fantastic ceremonies and 
convulsive dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term is 
the title of the spirit-conjuror in the 
Tunsuz language, which is shaman, 
in ^t of the Manchus becoming 
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Boman, pi. aamcua. But then in 
Chinese Sha^indn or Shi^mdn is used 
for a Buddhist ascetic, and this would 
seem to be taken from the Skt. 
Bramana^ Pali aamana. Whether the 
Tmiguz word is in any way connected 
with this or adoptea from it, is a 
doubtful question. W. Schott, who 
has treated the matter elaborately,* 
finds it difficult to suppose any con- 
nexion We, however, give a few 
quotations relating to the two words 
in one senes. In the first two the 
reference is undoubtedly to Buddhist 
ascetics. 

C. B.O. 3^. Toi»9 2ap|yiai»ac, Toi>? fliv 
tyrifiordrovt ‘YXofiiovi ^rfcrlv oPOfidi^eerOcu, fwvrac 
iv rais v\aif drrh <f>v\.Kaiv koX Kopirwi/ ayptMV, 
i<rOriTai S'exftv anrb (fiXoitoy SeySpenov, aiftpoSicuay j 

X«pis «eai otw>v/* — From Megaathmes, in 
Strabo, XV. 

c. 712. **A11 the Samanis assembled 

and sent a message to Bajhri^ saying, “We 
are ndaik devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well as aU kinds of shedding 
of blood.” — Chaxih Nama, in Elliot, i. 158. 

1829. yKami is the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the office of SacriBcer 
and Priest, as ho still does among the 
TunguzeSjManjus. and other Asiatic tribes 
... In Europe they are known Iw the 
Tunguz name ichaman ; among the Man jus 
as saman, and among the Tibetans as 
Hlaha, The Mongols now call them with 
contemiit and abhorrence Biih or Bdghe, i.e. 
‘Sorcerer,’ ‘Wizard,’ and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Udu- 
gun .*^ — /. J, Schmidt, Notes to Sanang 
Setzen, p. 416. 

1871. “Among Siberian tribes, the 
s h a m a n s select children liable to convul- 
sions as suitable to be brought up to the 
profession, which is apt to become here- 
ditary with the epileptic tendencies it 
belongs to.” — Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii, 
121 . 

Shambogue, s. Canar. ahdna- or 
8dna~bhoga, A village clerk or ac- 
countant. 

1801. “When the whole Kist is col- 
lected, the shanbogne and potail carry it 
to the teshildar’s cutcherry.” — T, Munro, in 
Life, i. 316. 

Shameeana, Semianna, s. Fers. 

shamiyana or shdmiydna, an awning 
or fiat tent-roof without sides ; some- 
times pitched like a porch before a 
large tent ; often used Dy civil officers, 

* Uber den Doppelsinn des Wortea Schamane und 
Bher den tunguaiachen Scliamanen-CKZfua am Hofe 

der Mandju Kaiaem. Berlin Akad., 1842. 


when on tour, to hold their court or 
office proceedings coram poptdo, and in 
a manner generally accessible. 

c. 1590. “The Sh&my&nah-awning is 
made of various sizes, but never more 
of 12 yards square.”— A 54. 

1616. “. . . there is erected a throne 

foure foote from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backe whereof, to the place 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or Cano- 
pies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
loyned together, and sustained with Canes 
so covered .” — Sir T. Boe, in Purchaa, i. 

1814. “ I had seldom occasion to look 
out for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch 
my tent or erect my Snmminiana, or 
Shamyana, the whole country being gene- 
rally a g^den.”--F(w6«, (Jr. Mem., ii. 
455. 

1857. “At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives * Shameanahs * ” — 
Mark Thmmliill, Pei'aorml Adventui*e8, &o. 
in the Mutiny, 1884, p. 14. 


Shampoo, v. To knoad and press 
the muscles with the view of relieving 
fatigue, &c. The word has now long 
been familiarly used in England. The 
Hind, verb is chdmpnd, from tho im- 
perative of which, chdmpo, this is 
most probably a corruption, as in the 
case of bunow, puckerow, &c. 

The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exorcise, to stirro thq 
bloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.*' 
In Purchase ii. 1475. 

The process was familiar to the 
Komans under the empire, whose 
slaves employed in this way were 
styled tractator and tractatrix. But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in tho Indian 
custom. 


1748. “ Shampooing is an operation not 
mown in Europe, and is iHJCuliar to the 
ffiinese, which I had once the curiosity to 
^o through, and for which I paid but a 
rifle. However, had I not seen several 
:5hina merchants shampooed before me, I 
hould have been apprehensive of danger, 
iven at the sight of all the different mstru- 
nents ...” (The account is good, but too 
ong for extract.)— A Foyage to the E, 
^ndiea in 1747 and 1748. Ijondon, 1762, p* 
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1750-00. **The practioe of eliampinff* 
which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, maj 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to tne modem Eurojseans . . 

— Oro8€, i. 113. 

This writer quotes Martud, iii. Ep. 82, 
Md Seneca^ Epist. 66, to show that the 
practice was known in ancient Rome. 

1800. “The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour.” — Bcation^ War with 
Tippoo^ p. 169. 

c. 1810. “ Then whilst they fanned the 
children, or champooed them if they were 
restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.” — Mrs, Sherivood, 
Autolnog.f 410. 

. 1810. “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from shampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
I have rei^eatedly been restored surprisingly 
from severe fatigue . , .” — Williarasonf V, 
M., ii. 198. 

1813. “ There is sometimes a voluptuous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent of 
the effects of opium, champoing. and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensualists.” 
— ForheSf Or. Mem. i., 35. 

Shan, n.p. The name which wo 
haye learned from the Burmese to 
apply to the people who call themselves 
the great Taiy kindred to the Siamese, 
and occupying? extensive tracts in 
Indo-China, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Boitugueso, and some of the 
early R. C. missionaries, as Laos 
(q.v.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
did call themselves — see Do la Lou- 
b^re, who is very accurate) Tai-Noe or 
* Little T’ai,’ whilst they applied the 
term T ai^Yai, or ‘ Great T’ai,’ to their 
northern kindred or some part of 
these; * sometimes also calling the 
. latter Tai-gitt, or the * T’ai left behind.’ 
The T’ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty 
Shan states exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 


* On the probable indication of Great and Little 
fiBBd in this fashion,' see remarks in notes on 
Haroo Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 


powerful neighbours. They are found 
from the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to the 
borders of Camboja ; and in nearly all 
we find, to a degree unusual in the case 
of populations politically so segre- 
gated, a certain nomogeneity in W- 
guage, civilization, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to point to 
their former union in considerable 
states. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Aham^ was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirate and sibilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan state, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mung-il/(ta, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Aau- 
sdmhi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by a 
usual process into Ko-Shan-pyi and 
interpreted to mean ‘ Nine-Shan- 
States.’ Further south were those T’ai 
states which have usually been called 
Laos, and which formed several con- 
siderable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 
of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller states of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran- 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north to Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shan Dictionary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the AhomSy whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese. 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Mau or Kausambi), the 
Shan [Proper y or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose peculiar ortho- 
graphy the name, though pronounced 
Shdny is written rham. We have not 
met with its use in English prior to the 
Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. It 
appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose papers were only published 
it many . years afterwards in various 
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periodicals difficult to meet witli. It 
was not till the Burmese war of 
1824-26, and the active investigation 
of our eastern frontier which followed, 
that the name became popularly known 
in British India. The best notice of 
the Shans that we are acquainted with 
is a scarce pamphlet bj’’ Mr. Ney Elias, 
printed by the Foreign Dept, of Cal- 
cutta in 1876 {Introd, Sketch of the Hist, 
of the SluuiSy &c.). 

Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the form 
Sam by the Assamese, and the Kak- 
hyens ; the Siamese themselves have 
an obsolete Si6m (written Siei/am) for 
themselves, and Sieng {Sieyamj) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi- 
dently the Sieuy which the Chinese 
used in the compound Sien-lo (for 
Siam, — see Marco Poloy 2nd ed. Bk. 
III. ch. 7, note 3), and from which wo 
got, probably through a Malay medium, 
our Siam (q-v.). The Burmese distin- 
guish the Siamese Shans as Yndia (see 
Judea] Shans, a term perhaps some- 
times including Siam itself. 

Symes gives this (through Araka- 
nese corruption) as ‘ Yoodra-Shaan,* 
and he also (no doubt improperly) calls 
the Manipftr people * Cassay Shaan ’ 
(see Cassay). 

1795. “ These events did not deter 

Shanbuan from pursuing his favourite 
scheme of conquest to the westward. The 
fertile idains and populous towns of Munni- 
poora and the Cassay Shaan, attracted his 
ambition.” — Synics, p. 77. 

„ “Zemee (see Jangomay), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of the Toodra 
Shaan to the eastward, were tributary, 
and governed V)y (^hobwas, who annually 
paid homage to the Birman king.” — Id., 
102 . 

,, Shaan, or Shan, is a very com> 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some indei>endent, others the subjects of the 
greater states.” — Id. p. 274. 

C.1818. “. . . They were assisted by many 
of the Zahnii (see Chobwa in Suppt.) or petty 
princes of the Sciam, subject to the Burmese, 
who, wearied by the oppressions and exactions 
of the Burmese Mandarins and generals, 
had revolted, and made common cause with 

the enemies of their cruel masters 

The war which the Burmese had to sup- 
port with these enemies was long and dis- 
astrous .... instead of overcoming the 
Sciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories .... and saw their jirinces 
range themselves .... under the protec- 
tion of the King of Siam.” — Sanyermino, 
p. 57r 


1861. 

“ Fie. fie I Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 

\V ith your wires ami your trams, 

Going povst all the Shams 
With branches to Bam-you, and end in 
A-smoke.”* 

Ode on the pro^mcd Yunnan Railway. 

Shanbaff, Sinabaff, &c., R. Pors. 

ahanhd/f. A stuff often montionod in 
the early niirratives as an export from 
Bengal and other parts of India. 
Perhaps, indeed, these names indicate 
two different stuffs, but wo do not 
know what they were, except that (as 
mentioned below) the sinabaff was a 
fine white stuff. iSlnabaff is not in 
Viillers’s Lexicon. Shdnaha/isi; and 
is explained as t/rn ns jninni grossioris, 
sic descriptUy (E.l\) : 

“ A very course and cheap stuff which 
they make for the sleeves of kaffds (see 
Cabaya) for sale.” 

But this cannot luive boon the 
character of th(‘ stuffs sent by Sultan 
Mahornmed Tughlak (as in tlio first 
(piotation) to the Jhnperor of China. 

1343. “ When the aforesaid present 

came to the Sultan (d India (from thoEinp. 
of China) .... in return for this ])reHent 
ho sent another of greater value. , , . 100 

piec(‘.s of Bhirinbaf, and 500 pieces of 
Bhanbaf.”— Rat., iv. 3. 

1498. “The overseer of the Treasury 
came next day to the ( ^ai»t.ain- Major, and 
brought him 20 piccea of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
beyramies, and other 20 large white stuffs, 
very fine, which wore named sinabafoB 
. . . .” — (Jorndy E.T. by Ld. Stanleyy 197. 

1.510. “One of the' Persians said - ‘Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.’ I 
answered, ‘ Do not go, for you will lose 
these tine Binabaph’ (which wore pieces of 
cloth we carried).” — Varthr.ma, 209. 

1516. “The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinabaffo was worth two 
ducats.” — liarhosa, 179. 

Shaster, S. Tho Law books or 
Sacred Writings of tho Hindus. From 
Skt. sastray ‘anile,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612. “ . . . . They have many books 

in their Latin .... Six of thetie they call 
XaBtra, which are the b(^di«s ; eighteen 
which they call Parana, which are the 
limbs .” — (JoatOy V., vi. 3. 

1630. “. . . . The Banians deliver that 

this book, by them called the ShaBter, or 


* Jfhnnw and were nainos constantly re- 

curring in the laic Captain Spry’s railway pro- 
jects. 
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the Book of their written word, consisted 
of these three tracts.**— Jtord’s Display^ ch. 
viiL 

1651. In Eogeriutf the word is every- 
where misprint^ laitra. 

1717 **The six Sastrange)! contain all 
the Points and different Ceremonies in 
Worship . , . .** — Phillipses Acc. 40. 

1765. **.... at the capture of Calcutta, 
A.D. 1756, 1 lost many curious Gentoo manu- 
scripts, and among them two very correct and 
valuable copies of the Gentoo Shastah.*’ — 
J. Z, HolwelU Interestir^j Hist, Events, &c., 
2d ed., 1766, i. 3. 

1770. “ The Shastah is looked upon by 
some as a commentary on the vedam, and 
by others as an original work.*’ — Baynal (tr. 
1777), i. 50. 

1776. “The occupation of the Bramin 
should be to read the Beids, and other 
Shasteri.” — Hoiked, Gentoo Code, 39, 

Shawl, s. Pers. and Hind, shal, 
also doshala, ‘ a pair of shawls.* Tho 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. aavala, ‘ varies^ted.* 

Sir George Birdwood tells us he has 
found among tho old India records 
“Oarmania shells’* and “Carmania 
shawools,” meaning apparently Ker- 
man shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. 

In Menmski (published 1680) shal is 
defined in a way that shows the humble 
sense of the word originally : 

“Panni viliores qui partim albi, partim 
cineritii, partim nigri esse solent ex lana et 
pilis caprinis ; hujusmodi pannum seu 

telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii 

instar stolae aut pallii.” To this he adds, 
“ Datur etiain sericea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multitii, sive simplicis sive 
duplicati.” For this the 2d edition, a cen- 
tury later, substitutes: “ Shdl’i-Hindie* (In- 
dian shawl). “Tela scncea subtilissima ex 
India adferri solita.” 

c. 1590. “ In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time . • His Majesty encourages 

in every possible way the {shdl-hdfi) manu- 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. InLahdr 
also there are more than 1000 workshops.** 
—Ain, 92. 

c. 1666. “Hs mettent sur eux a toute 
saison, lorsqu’ils sortent, une Chal, qui est 
une maniere de toilette d’une laine tres-fine 
ui se fait a Cachmir. Ces Chals ont environ 
eux aunes * de long sur une de large. On 
les achete vingt-cinq ou trente <k;u8 si elles 
sont fines. H y en a meme qui content cin- 
quante ^cus, mais ce sont les tr^-fines.** — 
I^evenot, v. 110. 

c. 1666. “Ces ohales sont certaines 
pi^es d*4toffe d’une aulne* et demie de 

■ * The old Paris aune was nearly 47 inches 
English. 


long, et d’une de larro ou environ, qui sont 
brod4es aux deux bouts d’une esphee'de 
broderie, faite au metier, d’un pied ou en- 
viron de large .... J’en ai vu de ceux 
que les Omrahs font faire ex|^hs, ^ui cou- 
toient jusqu’k cent cinquante Koupies ; dee 
autres qui sont de cette laine du pays, 
je n’en ai pas vu qui passaient 50 Roupies.** 
—Bernier, ii. 280-281. 

1717. “ . . . Con tutto ci6 preziosissimo 
nobilissime e senza comparazione magnifiche 
sono le tele che si chiamano Scial, si nella 
lingua Hindustana, come ancora nella 
lingua Persiana. Tali scial altro non sono, 
che alcuni manti, cho si posano suUa testa, 
e facendo da man destra, e da man sinistra 
scendere le due metii, con queste si cinge 
. . . .” — MS. Narrative of Padre Ip, De- 
siderL 

1727. “ When they go abroad they wear 
a Shawl folded uji, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on tho Toji of their 
Heads.”— .4. Ham. ii. 50. 

c. 1700. “ Some Shawls are manufactured 
there .... Those coming from the pro- 
vince of Cachemire on the borders of Tar- 
tary, being made of a peculiar kind of 
silky hair, that produces from the loom a 
cloth beautifully bordered at both ends, with 
a narrow flowered selvage, about two yards 
and a half long, and a yard and a half wide 
.... and according to the price, which is 
from ten pounds and upwards to fifteen 
shillings, join, to excuiisite fineness, a sub- 
stance that renders them extremely warm, 
and so pliant that the fine ones are easily 
drawn through a common ring on the 
finger.” — Grose, i. 118. 

1781. Sonnerat writes challes. He 
says : “ Ces <itoffes (faites avec la laine des 
inoutons de Tibet) surpassent nos plus 
belles soieries en finesse.” — Voyage, i. 52, 

It seems from these extracts that tho 
large and costly shawl, woven in 
figures over its whole surface, is a 
modern article. The old shawl, we see, 
was from 6 to 8 feet long, by about 
half that width ; and it was most com- 
monly white, with only a border of 
figured weaving at each end. In fact 
what is now called a Kampoor 
Ghudder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 

Sheeah, Shia, s. Arab, shfa, i,e, 
‘sect.* A follower (more properly the 
followers collectively) of the Mahom- 
medan ‘sect,* or sects rather, which 
specially venerate *Ali, and regard 
the Imams, his descendants, as the 
true successors to the Caliphate. The 
Persians (since the accession of the 
‘ Sophy’ dynasty, q.v.) are ShVas, wd 
a good many of the Moslem in India. 

The sects which have followed more 
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or less secret doctrines, and the venera- 
tion of hereditary quasi -divine heads, 
such as the Karmathites and Ismael- 
itos of Musulman history, and the 
modem Bohras and “Muldhis,” may 
generallj’ bo regarded as ShVa, 

c. 1309. “ . . . dont encore il est ainsi, 

S ue tuit cil qui croient en la loy Haali 
ient que cil ijui croient en la loy Mahom- 
met sont niescreant ; et aussi tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Mahonnnet dient que tuit 
cil nui croient on la loy Haali sont mescr^- 
ant .” — Joiuriilef 252. 

1553. “ Among the Moors have always 
been controversies . . . which of those four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc- 
cessor to the (,'alii»hate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Hoinar, and Otthoman. 
the Persians {Parseos) favoured Alle, and 
held the others for usurpers, and as holding 
it against the testament of Mahamed .... 
to the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians and the Persians. The latter 
took the ai)]>ellation Xia, as much as to 
say ‘Union of one Body,’ and the Arabs 
call them in renroach ItaJJadi/y* as much as 
to say *Peoj>le astray from the Path,’ 
whilst they call themselves which is 

the contrary.”— iiarros, II. x. C. 

1620. “The Sonnite adherents of tradi- 
tion, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an in- 
finite number of others, accept the primiicy 
of those who actually possess it. The Per- 
sians and their adhenuits who are called 
Shias (Sciai), t.e., ‘Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the j)rimacy 
of those who have only claimed it (without 
jK)8sessing it), and obstinately contend that 
it belongs to the family of All alone.” — P, 
della Valle, ii. 75. 

1620. “ He is by Religion a Mahumetan, 
discended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their of)inion8, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, are dis- 
tinguisued in their 8ectes by tearmes of 
^aw and Sunncc.'^—Purchas, Pilgrimage, 

1653. “Les Persans et Keselbaches se 
disent Sehai .... si les Ottomans estoient 
Scliais, ou de la Secte de Haly, les Persans 
se feroient fiaanis qui est la Secte des 
Ottomans .” — De la BouUagc-lc-Oovz, ed. 
1657, 100. 

1673. “ His Substitute here is a Chias 

Moor.” — Fnjer, 29. 

1798. ‘ ‘ In contradistinction to the Soonis, 
who in their prayers cross their hands on the 
lower part of the breast, the Schiahs droji 
their arms in straight lines.” — (J. Forster, 
Travels, ii. 129. 

1805. “The w'ord Sh’eeali, or Sheeut, 
properly signifies a trooj) or sect, .... but 
has become the distinctive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that he was the first legitimate 
Khuleefah, or successor to Moohummad.” 
— Baiilic, Digest of Mah. Law, II. xii. 


* JRdjUll, a heretic (lit ‘deserter’). 


Sheermaul, s. Pers. Hind. tliirmUl, 
a cake made with flour, milk and 
leaven ; a sort of brioche. 

Sherbet, s. Though this word is 
used in India by natives in its native 
(Arab, and Pors.) fonn sharbnt * (=r * a 
draught,*) it is not a word now in 
Anglo-Indian use. Tho Arabic wortl 
seems to have entorod Kiiro]>o by seve- 
ral different doors. Thus in Italian 
and P'rench wo have sorhetto and sorbet, 
which probably came direct from the 
Levantine or Turkish form shnrbat or 
ahorbat ; in Sp. and l*ort. wo have 
xarabe., axarahe {ash-sharah^ tho stand- 
ard Ar. shardh, ‘wine or anj’- bever- 
age,*) and xarope, and from these 
forms probably Ital. sciroppo, siroppu, 
with old bb’ench ysserop and mod. 
hVench strop; also Hnglish syrup, 
and, more directly from tho Sjuinish, 
shrub. Modern Span, again gets, by 
reflexion from Fnuich or Italian, 
sorbeie and strojt (see Ih)zy, 17, an(l 
Marcel Dovic, s.v. siVop). Our sher^ 
bet looks as if it had been imported 
direct from tho liovaiit. Tho form 
shrftb is applied in India to all wines 
and spirits and prei)ared drinks, e.g. 
Fort-8hraub,8herry’-shraub,Lall-shrauh 
(q.V,), Brand y-snranh, JJeer-shraub. 

c. 1334. “. . . They bring cups of gold, 
silver, and glass, filled with sugar canHy- 
water; i.e., synip diluted with water. 
They call this beverage sherbet” {ash- 
shurbat). — Ibn Bat. iii. 124. 

1.554. “. . . potio est gratissima prae- 

sertim ubi multa nive, (jnae Constantino- 
poll nullo tem])oro deficit, fuerit refrige- 
rata, Arab Sorbet vocant, hoc est, potionem 
Arabicam.”— Ej). i. (p. 92). 

1578. “The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.” — Acosta, 67. 

1611, “ In Persia there is niuch^ good 

wine of gratHjs wliich is called Xarab in the 
language of the country.” — Tdxvira, i. 16. 

c. 1630. “Their liquonr may perhaps 
better delight you ; ’tis faire water, sugar, 
rose-waU'r, and juyee of Lein. -ns mixt, 
call’d Sherbets or Zerbets, whulsome and 
potable.”— Wr T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682. “The Moores .... dranke a 
little milk and xvater, but not a droj> of 
wine ; they also dranke a little sorbet, and 
faci)lattf‘ — Feel lot's Diarg, 24th Jan. 

1827. “On on«i occasion, l)efore Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited tho l)oc- 


* In both written alike, but tlic final t in Amble 
is generally silent,Kivin;( shadxf, in Persian shurltai. 
So we KCt vUmrrt Iron? I'ers. and Turk, nundrat, 
in Arab, (and in India) mundra. 
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tor, and paitook of his aherbat, which he 
preferred to his own, mrhapB because a few 
glasses of rum or Drandy were usually 
added to enrich the compound.” — Scott, The 
Swrgeon't Dawjhter, ch. x. 

1837. “The Egyptians have various 
kinds of sherbets. . . . The most common 
kind (called simply shurbat or shurbat 
eooifkar . . .) is merely sugar and water 
. . . lemonade {lej/modndteh, or sharab el- 
leymo&n) is another.” — Lane, Modern Egyp- 
tians, ed. 1837, i. 206. 

18^. “The Estate overseer usually 
gave a dance to the i^eople, when the most 
dissolute of both sexes were sure to be pre- 
sent, and to indulge too freely in the shrub 
made for the occasion.” — WcMell, 29 Years 
in the W. Iwlks, 17. 

Shereef, S. Arab, sharlf, noble. A 
dignitary descended from Mahommed. 

1498. “The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
creligo" (i.e. cleriyo). — Itoteiro, 2d ed. 30. 

Sheristadar, s. The head ministe- 
rial officer of a court, whose duty it is 
to receive plaints, and see that they 
are in proper form, and dxily stamped; 
and^ generally to attend to routine 
business. Properly Hind. Pers. from 
sar-rishtd-dar or sarishta-ddr, ‘ regis- 
ter-keeper.’ Sar^rislitd, an office of 
re^stry, literally means * head of the 
string.’’ 0. P. Brown interprets 
Sarriahtadar as “he who holds the end 
of the string (on which puppets 
dance) ” — satirically, it may be pre- 
sumed. Perhaps * keeper of the clue,’ 
or ‘ of the file,’ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786. (With the object of establishing) 
“ the officers of the Canongoe’s Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
dependent of the Zemindars .... and to 
prevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
Por these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as possible of the knowledge 
and services of Mr. James Grant, we have 
determined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Serrisbtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as 
well as at our meetings in the Bevenue 
Department.”— from G, G. in G. to 
Board of Bevenue, 19th July (Bengal Rev. 
Regulation xix.). 

1878. “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
riihtadar’s signature is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.”— JW/e 
in the MofuM, i. 117. 

Shigram, s. A Bombay name for 
akindof hackpalankin-oarriage. The 


name is from Mahr. Hahr (Skt. 
Sighxam), * quick or quickly/ 

Shikar, s. Hind, from Pers. ahtkdr 
« * la chasse ; ’ sport (in the sense of 
shooting and hunting) ; game. 

1590. “Afw, 27. Of Hunting {oiig, 

i-Shik&r). 

“ Superficial worldly observers see in 
killing an animal a sort of pleasure, and in 
their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, 
on the field of their passions. But deep 
enquirers see in hunting a means of acqui- 
sition of knowledge. ..... This is the case 
vrith His Majesty.” — Ain, i. 282. 

1609-10. “ Sykary, which si^ifieth, 

seeking, or hunting.” — W. Finch, in Pur- 
chas, i. 428. 

1800. “ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small parties, supported 
by our infantry, woula give a proper 
snekar; and 1 strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your game.” — Sir A, Wellesley to 
T. Munro, in Life of Munro, iii. 117. 

1847. “ Yet there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shikar.” — Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 3. 

1866. “ May I ask what has broi^ht 
you to India, Mr. Cholmondeley ? Did 
you come out for shikar, eh?” — Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 222. 

Shikaree, Shekarry. s. A sports- 
man. The word is used in two ways : 

(a) . As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide or aid. 

1879. “Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular shi- 
karees in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local shikaree, 
who lives by trapping and killing game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of his religion, he is looked upon as 
damned by his neighbours, but that does 
not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase.” — Pollok, Sport in Br, Burmah, 
&c., i. 13. 

(b) . as applied to the European 
sportsman himself; e.g, “Jones is 
well known as a great Shikar eef* 
There are several books of sporting ad- 
venture written circa 1860-1875 by 
Mr. H. A. Leveson, under the name of 
‘ The Old Shekarry.’ 

Shikax-gah, S. Pers. A hunting- 
ground, or enclosed preserve. 
word has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, such as 
are still woven m brocade at Benares, 
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and in shawl- work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Foh, Bk. I., ch. 
17, and notes). 

Shikhd, n. and V. Burmese word. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.e. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. 

Some correspondence arose in 1883, 
in consequence of the use of this word 
by the then Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, in an official report, to 
describe the attitude used by English 
envoys at the Court of Ava. The 
statement (which was grossly incor- 
rect) led to remonstrance by Sir Arthur 
Phayre. The fact was that the envoy 
and his party sat on a carpet, but the 
attitude had no analogy whatever to 
that of ahikhoy though the endeavour of 
the Burmese officials was persistent to 
involve them in some such degrading 
attitude. 

1855. “ Our conductors took off their 

shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also, at four different 
places, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
dropt on their knees and shikhoed towards 
the palace .” — Mission to Ava. 

1882. “ Another ceremony is that of 

shekhoing to the spire, the external em- 
blem of the throne. All Burmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . .” — The 
Burnianf His Life and NotionSy ii. 200. 

Shmbin, Shinbeam, etc., s. A 

term in the Burmese teak trade ; ap- 
parently a corruption from Burm. 
ahln-hyin. The first monosyllable 
[shin) means * to put together side by 
side,* and hyln = ‘plank,* the com- 
pound word being used in Burmese for 
‘a thick plank used in constructing 
the side of a ship.’ The shinhin is a 
thick plank, about 15^^ wide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Milhiruy i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. “Teak Timber for sale, consist- 
ing of 

Dnj^gis (q.v.). Maguire do (?) 

Shinbeens. Joists and Sheath- 

Coma planks {?). ing Boards. 

Madras Courier^ 10th Nov. 

Shinkali, or Shigala, n. p. A name 
by which the City and Port of Cran- 
^^ore (q.v. ) seems to have been known 
m the early Middle Ages. The name 
was probably formed from Tiruvan- 
jicukm, mentioned by Dr. GKindert 


below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
Babbi Benjamin in our first quotation ; 
but the data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 

c. 1167. “ Oingaleh is but three days dis- 
tant by land, whereas it requires a journey 
of fift^n days t<j reach it by the sea ; this 
place contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Benjamin of TudelOy in WrighCs Early 
TravelSy p. 117. 

c. 1300. “ Of the cities on the shore (of 

Malibar) the first is Sindahdr, then Fokndr, 

then the country of Manjariir then 

Chinkall (or Jinkali), then Kdlam.”^ — 
Bashiduddiiiy see J. B. As. Soo., N. S., iv. 
pp. 342 and 345. 

c. 1320. “Le pays de Manlbdr, appeld 
pays du Poivre, comprend les villes sui- 
vantes. 

« « « « 

“La ville de Shinkli, dont la majeure 
partio de la population est corapos^e de 

“ Kaulam est la domifere ville de la cOto 
de Poivre.” — SkemsrddiiL Dimishqui, by 
Mehren (Cosmographie du Moyen Age), p. 
234. 

c. 1328. “. . . there is one very power- 

ful King in the country whore the jiepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molebar. 
There is also the King of Singnyli. . . — 

Fr. JordanuSy p. 40. 

1330. “Ami the forest in which tho 
wpi>er groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see Pandarani), and the otiier 
Cyngilin. . . ."—Fr. OdoriCy in Cathay ^ 
&c., 75-76. 

c. 1330. “ Etiam ShAliydt (see Chalia) et 
Shinkala urbes Malabancae sunt, (luarum 
alteram Judaei incoluut. . . .” — Abutfeday 
in Gildemeistery 185. 

c. 1349. “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, there is CynkalL 
which signifieth liittle India ” (Little China) 
“for Kali is ‘little.’” — John MarignoUiy in 
Cathay y &c., 373. 

1510. “ Soigla alias et Chrongalor voca- 
tur, ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Mala- 
bariae urbem, ut testatur idem Jocobue 
Indiarum episcopus ad calcern Testament! 
Novi ab ipso exarati anno Graecorum 1821, 
Christi 1.510, et in fine Ej)i8tolanun Pauli, 
Cod. Syr. Vat. 9 et 12.”— In Assemaniy 
Diss, de Syr. Ncst.y p. 440, and p. 732. 

1844. “The place (Codungalur) is Iden- 
tified with rtrurnwjicttlam river-harbour, 
which Cheraman Perumal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harbours 
of Kerala. . . ."—Dr. Gunderty in Madras 
Joumaly xiiL 120. 

,, “One Kerala XJlpattiH.e. l^endary 
history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says 
that their forefathers . , , built Codangalur, 

* Viz., Goa (see BladiMr), Baeosaert (q.v.), 
Hsngalert, Cnnganore, and ftnilm* 
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AB may be learned from the granite inscrip- 
tion at the northern entrance of the Tiruvan- 
jicnlam temple. . . Ibid., 122. 

ShintoOy Sintoo, S* Japanese Sinn- 
tau, ‘ The Way of the Gods.* The 
primitive relif^on of Japan. It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other 
old writers, but the name does not aji- 
parentlv occur in those older accounts, 
unless it bo the Seuto of Couto.* 

1612. “But above all these idols they 
^ore one Seat(5, of which they say that it 
is the substance and X)rinci|>le of All, and 
tliat its abode is the Heavens.*’ — Couto, 
V. viii. 12. 

1727. “ Le Sinto qu'on apjielle aussi 

Sinsju et Kauiiinitsi, est le Culte des Tdoles, 
^tabli ancienruiinent dans le ]>ay8. Sin et 
Kami sont Ics noms des Idoles qui font 
I’object de cc ( hilte. Siu (sic) signifie la 
Foi, ou la lioligion. Sinsja et au nluriel 
Sinsju, CO sont les personnes (pii protessent 
cette Religion.” — Kaempfer, Hist, dc Japan, 
i. 176. 

1770. Far from encouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which is infU)ired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Ainto sect had api>lied itself to 
l)revent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination .” — Baynal (E. T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. “The indigenous religion of the 
Jaiianese peojde, called in later times by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinjpiish it from the way of the 
Ohinese moral philosophers, and the way of 
Buddha, had, at the time when Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism were introduced, passed 
through the earliest stage of development,” 
— Westminster Review, N.S., No. cvii. 29. 

Shireenbaf, s. Pers. Shlrlnhaf, 
* swoot-woof.* A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what. 

c. 1343. “ . . . . one hundred pieces of 

shlrinb&f. . . .”“/6a Batuta, iv. 3. 

1673. “. . . . Biring chintz, Broad 

Baftas. . . Fryer, 88. 

Shisham. See under Sissoo. 

Shishmuhllll, s. P. sJushamahnl, 
lit. * glass apartment ’ or palace, ^his 
is or was a common appendage of 
native palaces, viz., a hall or suite of 
rooms lined with mirror and other glit- 
tering surfaces, usually of a gimcrack 
aspect. There is a place of exactly 
the same description, now gone to 
hideous decay, in the absurd Yilla 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

* Apeording to Kaenipfer the philosophic or 
Confucian sect is called in Japan Siuto, But that 
hardly seems to fit what is said by Couto, and his 
Seuto. seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sente. 


1835. “The ShlBha-xnahal, or house of 
glass, is both curious and elegant, although 
the material is principally pounded tuc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thouRand different panels, eaich of 
which is filled up with raised flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 
of tiny edhvex rokroT^.'^— Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 365. 

Shoe of Gold (or of Silver). The 
name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, but more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says : ‘ ‘ The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even loss, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and banker, 
in evidence of purity** {Gloss, of 
Reference, 128). 

The same form of ingot was pro- 
bably the hdlish (or ydsioJc) of the 
Middle Ages, respecting which see 
Cathay, &c., 115, 481, etc. Both of 
these latter words mean also ‘ a 
cushion,* which is perhaps as good a 
comparison as either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ boat.’ 
The word now used in C. Asia is 
yartihu. There are cuts of the gold 
ingots in Tavernier, whoso words 
suggest what is probably tbo true 
origin of the popular English name, 
viz., a corruption of Dutch Gold- 
sclmyt. 

1566. ^ , valuable goods exported 

from this country (China) .... are first, 
a quantity of gold, which is carried to India 
in loaves in the shape of boats. . . .’* — 
C. Fcderici, in Bamnsio, iii. 391 h. 

* 1611. “Then, T tell you, from China I 
could load ships with cakes of gold 
fashioned like boats, containing, each of 
them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will lie worth 280 pardaos.” 
— Couto, Dialoyo do BoMado Pratico, p, 155. 

1676. “ The Pieces of Gold mark’d Fig. 

1, and 2, are by the Hollanders callM 
Ooltschut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold, 
. . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundrec 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteei 
hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.”— 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 8. 

1702. “ Sent the Moolah to be deliverec 

the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 Chini 
Oranges .... but the Dewan bid th 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
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more that he might send them to Court ; 
which is iiiuierstood to be One Hundred 
■hoes of gold, or m many thousand pagodas 
or rupees. — In Wheels, i. 397. 

1794. “Price Currant, July, 1704 (at 
Malacca). . . . Gold, Chinas in Shoos 94 
Touch.” — Lochyer, 70. 

1862. “A silver ingot * Yamhu' weighs 
about 2 (Indian) sirrs . . . = 4 Ibs./and is 
worth 165 (\».s miX5es. Koonwotth^ also 
called ‘ YamhuchaS or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Ks . . . h mtmhuch(t,%\y&i\\^ equal 
to 1 yamhu. There are two doscriptions of 
‘ yambitrha ; ’ one is a square ijiece of silver, 
having a Chinese stamp tm it; the other 
. , . . in the fonn of a lK)at, has no stanq). 
The Yamhu is in the form of a ftoat^ and has 
a Chinese stamp on it.” — Punjab Trade 
Reporty Ap]). cexxvi-xxviii. 1. 

1875. “The yduihn or knrs is a silver 
ingot something the sliape of a deep boat 
with i)roje^ting bow and stern. The upper 
surface is slightly hollowed, and stami)ed 
with afUiinese inscription. It is said to he 
]mre silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar) 
»n' — 30,000 grains English.” — Report of 
Forsyth* a Mission to Kashyha)’, 494. 

Shoe-flower, s. A name given in 
Madras 1 ‘residency to the flower of the 
Hibiscus Rosa -si nensiSy L. It is a literal 
tianslation of the Tamil shapdttu-pu^ 
a name given ])Ccaiiso the flowers 
are used at ^ladras to blacken 
shoos. The Malay name Kempaiaj 
snpatu means the same. Voigt gives 
shoe-flower as the English name, and 
adds : “ Petals astringent, used by the 
Chinese to blacken their shoos (h) and 
eyebrows ” {Jlorttis Suhurbanus Calcut^ 
tensis, llG-117); see also Drury ^ s.v. 
The notion of the (’hinose blackening 
their slu)es is surely an error, but 
perhaps they use it to blacken leather 
W European use. 

1791. “ La nuit suivante . . . je joig-nis 
aux pavots . . . une fleur de foule sapatte, 
qui 8ert aux conhmnierH h teindre lours 
cuirs en noir.” — li. de Pierre^ Chaumierc 
Indiennr. 

This foidc-sapnttc is ajiparently some 
quasi Hindustani form of the name (phul~ 
sabdt ?) used by the Portuguese. 

Shoe-goose, S. This ludicrous cor- 
ruption of the P. siydh-yoshj lit. ‘ black- 
ear,* i.e. lynx (Felis Caracal) occurs 
in the following passage : 

1727. “ Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 

are their wild Game, which they hunt with 
Do^, Leopards, ami a small fierce creature 
call^ by them a Shoe-goose.”-— A. Ham., 
i. 124. 

1802. “. . . . between the cat and the 
lion, are the .... syagush, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat . . .” — Ritsouy Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, 12. 


1813. “ The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting called the Siyah-guih, 
or black-ears, which ap)>ears to be the some 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx.” — Forbes. 
Or. Memoirs, i. 277. 

Shoke, s. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar. 'lliiul. shank. 

171K). “This increased my shouq. . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
become a i>roficient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare.” — MiJy. Munoirs of Lt.- 
Col. James Skinner, i. 109. 

Shola, s. In S. India, a wooded 
ravine; a thicket. Tamil d/m/t?/. 

18G2. “At daylight ... we left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and r<ide for several 
miles through a valley interspersed with 
sholas (►f rhododendron troas.** —Markham, 
Pern and India, 356. 

1876. “ Here and there in the hollow’s 

were little jungles ; sholas, as they are 
called.” — M, E. Urant-J>i(j}\ Notes of Indian 
Journey, 202. 

Shoocka, s. Ar. Hind, shtikka, 
(properly ‘ an oblong strip’) a letter 
from a Iving to a subj e(it. 

1787. “T have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of J)ehli) 
calling on me in the most im'ssing ti^rms 
for assistance and support.” —Letter of Lord 
CornwaUis, in Corresp. i. 307, 

Shooldarry, A small tout with 
stoop slo 2 )iiig roof, two polos and a 
ridgo-pieco, and with vory low side 
W'alls. The word is in familiar 
use, and is habitually pionouncod as 
we have indicated. Hut tho first dic- 
tionary in which wo have found it is 
that of Platts just publisliod [Urdu, 
&c. Dictumary). This author spoils tho 
word chholdarl, identifying tho first 
syllable with jhol, signifying ‘ jmoker- 
ing or bagging.’ In this light, liow- 
ever, it seems possible that it is from 
jhul in the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. 
a tent that is crammed into a bag when 
carried. 

1808. “I have now a shoaldarree for 
mjself, and a long paid (see pawl) for my 
Ijeople.” — Elj'hinstone, in Life, i. 18.3. 

Shraub, Shrobb, S. Ar. sharCih; 
Hind. shrub, wine. See under 

Sherbet. 

Sbroff, s. A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. sarrdf (also sairafi, 
^airaf). The word is used by Euro- 
peans in China (as ■well aS in 
India), and is there applied to the 
experts who are employed by banks 

• 
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and mercantile firms to check the 
quality of' the dollars that pass into 
the houses (see Oiles under next 
article). Also shroffage, for money- 
dealer's commission. 

From the same root comes the Heb. 
Bdri/t ‘ a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in Malachi iii. 3 : ''Ho shall sit 
as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal^ whilst the miraf tests coins. 
The Arab poet says of his mare, Her 
forefeet scatter the gravel every mid- 
day, as the dirhams are scattered at 
their testing by the jaira/.” * 

1654. ** SctiaricB of the officers of the Cus- 

tom Nousesy and other charges for these which 
the Treasurers have to pay, 

« « » « « 

Alao to the Xarrafo, whose charge it is to 
see to the money, two pardaos a month, 
which make for a year seven thousand ana 
two hundred reis. ” — Botelhoy TombOy in 6'a6- 
sidiosy 238. 

1560. '* There are in the city many and 

very wealthy ^arofos who change money.” 
•^Tenreiroy ch. i. 

1584. " 5 tangos make a sei'aphin of gold ; 
but if one would change them into basa- 
ruchies (see budgrook, tanga, xerafin) ho 
may have 5 tangos and IG basururhicSy which 
ouerpluH they call cerafagio. . . 
Barrety in Hakluyty ii. 410. 

1685. ’'This present year, because only 
two shijis came t(> Uoa, (the reals) have sold 
at 12 i)er cent, of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
aS this commission is called, from the word 
Xaraffo, which is the title of the banker.” 
— JSasscttiy in Be OubcrnatiSy Storiay p. 203. 

1608. “There is in every place of the 
street exchangers of mony, ny them called 
Xaraifos, which are all Christian Jewes.” — 
LinschoteUy ji. C6. 

c. IGIO. “ Dans ce Marcht? .... aussi 
Bont les changours (m'ils nomment Cberafes, 
dont il y en a en iilusieurs autres endroits ; 
lours boutiques sont aux bouts des rues et 
oarrefours, toutos couuertes de inonnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy.”*— Pymrd 
deLava^i. 39. 

1678. “ It could not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers.”— Fryer, 413. 

1697-8. “In addition to the cash and 
■property which they hod got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two lacs of rui3ee8 as the 
price of tne ransom of the prisoners .... 
To make up the balance, the Sarrafs and 
merchants of Nandurbdr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
loan. But they M'ould not consent. — jSTAd/i 
EhdUy in Ellioty vii. 362. 

1760, '*.... the Irruption of the Mo- 
rattoes into CamaticOy was another event 
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that brought several eminent ShroflSi and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town; inso* 
mucin that 'I may say, there was haidly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Mogul empire, 
but had a House in it ; in a Word, Madrass 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun* 
t^ People, and the Envy of all out Europeath 
Neighbours.” — Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E. L Co., 53-54. 

1809. “ I had the satisfaction of hearmg 
the Court order them (i.e., Gen. Martin’s 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half to the 
plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow,” — Ld. VaUn- 
tia, i. 243. 

Shroff, To, V. This verb is applied 
properly to the sorting of different 
rupees or other coins, so as to discard 
refuse, and to fix the various amounts 
of discount or agio upon the rest, esta- 
blishing the value m standard coin. 
Hence figuratively ‘to sift,’ choosing 
the good (men, horses, facts, or what 
not) and rejecting the inferior. 

1878. “ Shrofilng schools are common in 
CanUin, where teacners of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purp>se of exercising their 
pupils ; and several works on the subject 
have been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copj^r or lead, compa* 
risons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.” — Giles, Glossary 
of Be fcrcnc€y p. 129. 

1882. (Tlie Compradore) *' derived a 
)rofit from the process of shroffing which 
the money received) underwent before 
being deposited in the Treasury.” — The 
Fankicae at Canton, p. 55. 

Shrub, s. See under Sherbet. 

Shulwaurs, s. Trowsers, or drawer 
rather, of the oriental kind, the same 
as p^ammas, long-drawers, or 
Mogul-breeches (qq-v.). The Persian 
is ^lalwar, which according to Prof. 
Max Miiller is more correctly shulvdr, 
from shuJ, ' the thigh,’ related to 
Latin crus, cruris, and to Skt. kshura 
or khura, ' hoof ’ (see Pusey on 
Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, the 
Arabic form is sirwaL (vulg. sAar- 
wdl), pi. sardvnl, and this appears 
in the ordina^ editions of the 
Book of Daniel in Greek, where 
the word occurs as crapd/Sapa, and 
also in the Vulgate, as follows: “Et 
capillus capitis eorum non esset 
adustus, et sarabala eorum non 
fuissent immutata, et odor ignis non 
transisset per eos” (iii. 27). The 
original wora is sarhdlin, pL of sarloUa, 
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Luther however renders this Mantel; 
as the A. V. also does by coaU,*^ 

The word is widely spread as 
well as old ; it is found among the 
Tartars of W. Asia as jdlhar^ among 
the Siberians and Bashkirds as aCdhar^ 
^ong the Kalmaks as shdlbiir, whilst 
it reached Russia as aliarawari^ Spain 
as zaragudleSy and Portugal as zarelos. 
A great many Low Latin variations 
of the word will be found in Ducange, 
serabiUa^ aerahulla^ mrahella^ sarabola, 
sarabura and more ! 

In the 2d quotation from Isidore of 
Seville below it will be soon that the 
word had in some case been inter- 
preted as * turbans.” 

A.D. (?). “ Kot iBeJitpovp rovi av2pac on ovk 

itcvpitvat rh rrvp rov (rca/xaroc avTutv Kal 17 0pl$ rqc 
<e(0aA.'7$ auTWt' ovk €4>^oyi<r0n Kai ra <r a pdfiap a 
avTojv OVK Kai oo'/atj trvpi? ovk ei' 

avroic." — G-r. Tr. of Dan. iii. 27. 

C. A.D. 200. “ 3e ToZs SKvtfats ’Avn^ainj? 

€^ 1 } ^ap dfiapa Kal xiTwva? Tfoi/ra? ev5cSvKOTas." 

— Julius Pollux^ Omniast. vii. 13, sec. 50. 

C. A. D. 500. “2apa/3apa, ra trepl ris KvripLiBat 
(sic) iv&vtiaTa."—ffe8gchiuSy s.v. 

c. 636. ** Sarabara sunt fluxa ac sinuosa 
veatimenta de (mibus legitur in Daniele. 

Et Publius : Vt (luid ergo in 

ventre tuo Parthi Sarabara suspenderunt ? 
Apud quosdani autem Sarabarae quaed;l 
capitum tegmina nuncupantur qualia vide- 
mus in capito Magonim picta .^’ — Isulorus 
HispaletisiSf Oricf. ct Etinn.^ lib. xix., ed. 
1601, pp. 263-2^)4. 

C. 1000 ? “2opa/5apa, — e<r 0 Tj 9 lleporiK^ 
«noi fie Ae'yovo’i ^paK^a." — SuidaSy S.V, 

which may bo roughly rendered : 

* * A ^arb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some call Sbalwars, some call 
Breeks ! ” 

c. 900. ** The deceased was unchanged, 
except in colour. They dressed him then 
with lar&wil, overhose, lioots, a kurtak and 
khaftdn of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a golden cap garnished with 
sable .”— /671 Foszldiiy in FrachUy p. 15. 

c. 1300. “ Disconsecratur altate eorum, 
et oportet reconciliari per episcopum .... 


* “It is not certain but that Luther and the 
A. V. are right. The word sarhalin means ‘cloak’ 
in the Octnara ; and in Arabic sirbal is * a gar- 
ment, a coat of mail.’ Perhaps quite an equal 
weight of scholarship would now lean (thougli 
with hesitation) towards the cloak or coat, and 
against the breeches tlicorj'. 

“ The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions of 
the Prophet (Bokhdri, vii. 36). 

“ Of course it is certain that trapifiapa comes 
from the Persian, but not through Arabic. The 
Bedouins did not wear trowsers in the time of 
Ammianus, and don’t do so now. 

“ The ordina^ so-called LXX. editions of Daniel 
contain what is really the post-Christian version 
of Theodotion. The true LXX text has vfrofiijfiaTa. 

“ It may be added that Jerome says both Aquila 
and Symmachus wrote sarodolla.”— IF’. R, S, 


si intr^t ad ipsum aliquis qui nonesset 
Nestorlus ; si intraret eciam ad ipsum qui- 
cumque sine lorrabulis vel capita oooperto.” 
— Ricoldo of Montt Crof'e, in PertgrintUores 

QuettuoTy 122. 

1 330. ** Haec autem mulieres vadunt dis- 
calceatae portautes sarabulas usque ad 
terram.” — Friar OdoriCy in Cathayy &c., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495. “ The first who wore sar&wll 
was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
— The ^ JieginningSy by Hoyutiy quoted by 
FrachUy p. 113. 

1567. “Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchesca, et ancho saluari.”— (7. Federiciy 
in Ramusioy iii. f. 3S9. 

1824. “ . . . . tell me how much he will 
be contented with ? Can I offer him five 
TomaunSy and a pair of crimson Shulwaurs ? ” 
— Hajji Bahuy ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881. “ I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen sharovary, and lie on the sofa like 
a gentleman, and drink like a Swede .” — Ten 
Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia, by 
FedU)r Dostoyeffski, E.T. l)y Maria v. Thilo, 
191. 

Siam, n.p. This name of the Indo- 
Chinoso Kingdom appears to come to 
us through the Malays, who call it 
Siydm. Prom them wo presume the 
Portuguese took their Iloyiio de Sido 
as Barros and Couto write it, though 
we have in Correa Siam precisely as 
we write it. CamOes also writes Sydo 
for the kingdom; and the statement 
of De la Loubdre epotod below that 
tho Portuguese used Siam as a na- 
tional, not a geographical, expression 
cannot be accepted in its generality, 
accurate as that French writer usually 
is. It is true that both Barros and 
F. M. Pinto uso os Siarnes for the 
nation, and tho latter also uses tho ad- 
jective form 0 reyno Siame. But he 
also constantly says rey de Sido. The 
origin of the name would ‘seem to bo 
a term Sien, or Siam, identical with 
Shan (q.v.). “The kingdom of Siam 
is known to the Chinese by the name 
of Sien-lo , . . Tho supiploment to 
Matwanlin’s Encyclopooclia describes 
Sien-lo as on tho seaboard, to the ex- 
treme south of Chon-ching (or Cochin 
China). * It originally consisted of 
two kingdoms, Sien and Lo~hoh. Tho 
Sien people are the remains of a tribe 
which in the year (a.d. 1341) began 
to come down upon the Lo-hoh and 
united with the latter into one na- 
tion.*” See Marco Polo, 2d ed., Bk. 
TIT, ch. 7, note 3. Tho considerations 
there adduced indicate that the Lo 
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who occupied the coast of the Ghilf 
before the descent of the Sien^ be- 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Thai- 
nyai^ or Groat T’ai, whilst the Sim or 
Siamese Proper were the T'ai Noiy or 
Little 'rai. See also Somau. 

1516. ** Proceeding furtjier, ciuitting the 

kingdom of Pecgiui, along the coast over 
against Malaca there is a very great king- 
dom of pagans which they call Danseam 
(of Anseam) ; the king of it is a pagan also, 
and a very great lonV—Barbusa (Lisbon 
Acad.), 3()(t 

It is difficult to interpret this 
which we find also in C. Federici V>elow in 
the form Asion. Put the An is probably a 
Malay prefix of some kind. 

c. 152*2. “ The king (of Z/.uba) answered 

him that he was welcome, but that the 
custom was that all shiiw which arrived at 
his country or ])ort i)aid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
.Junk of Ciama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had i)aid him his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with \,he gold and slaves.” — Piya- 
fettay Hak. Soc. 85. 

,, “All these cities are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the king of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacebedera, and 
who inhabits India ’’(see Judea). — lb.. 
156. 

1525. “ In this same Port of Pam 

(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam, 
there was another junk of Malaqua, the 
ca]>tain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) thev seized 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, and the junk 
of Gaspar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crew and the cargo : it is presumed 
that the peojde were killed, but it is not 
known for certain.” — Ztcinbranra das Coiisas 
da Induty 0. 

1572. 

“ V^s Pam, Patane, reinos e a longura 

De By&o, (uie estes e outros mais sujeita; 

Olho o rit) Memlo que se derrama 

Do grande lago, que Chiamay se chiama.” 

CamOeSy x. 25. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, Patane and in len^h obscure, 

Siam that ndeth all with lordly sway ; 
behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from source Chiamdi called, lake long and 
. wide.” 

c. 1567. “Va etiandio ogn’ anno per 
I’istesso Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauilio 
in Asion, a caricare di Ferzj/w” (Brazil- 
wood). — Ces. Fedcriciy in Bainus. hi. 396 v. 

„ “Fu gih Sion vna grandissima 
Cittk e sedia d’Imperio, ma I’anno 
MDLXVii fu i)ressa dal Re del Pegu, 
qual^ caminando per terra ouattro mesi 
di viaggio, con vn esercito a’vn million, 
e quattro cento mila uomini da guen^ la 
vennead aasediare . . , e lo so lo percioche 


mi ritrouai in Pegh sei mesi dopo la sna 
partita.” — Ib. 

1.598. “ The king of Sian at 

this time is become trihutarie t<3 the king 
of Pegu, The .cause of this most bloodie 
battaile was, that the king of Sian had a 
white Elephant.” — Linschoteuy p. 30. 

1688. “ The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siamese. ’Tis one of those words 
which the Portuffucs of the Indies do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name of 
the Nation, and not of the Kingdom : And 
the Names of PeffUy LaOy Mo(ju.1y and most 
of the Names which* we give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.” — 
De la LoabtrCy E. T., p. 6. 

Sicca. As will be seen by reference 
to tbo article B,lipee, up to 1835 a 
variety of rupees bad been coined at 
the Company’s different mints, or 
were current in the (Company’s terri- 
tories. The teim sivea {sikkdy from 
Arab, sikhay ‘ a coining die,’ — and 
‘ coined money,’ — whence P. siMca 
zadauy to coin) had been applied 
to newly coined rui)ees, which were 
at a batta or premium over those 
worn, or assumed to be wom, by 
use. In 1793 the Government of 
Bengal, with a view to tenninating, 
so far as that Presidency was con- 
cerned, the confusion and iibuses en- 
gendered by this system, ordered that 
all nipees coined for the future should 
hear the impress of the 19th year of 
Shah ’Alam (the ** Groat Mogul” 
then reigning), and this rupee, “ 19 
San Sikkah,” ‘ stmek in the 19th 
year,’ was to bo the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and ()rissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more re- 
cent monetaiy history, weighed 192 grs. 
troy, and then contained 176*13 grs. of 
pure silver. The ‘ ‘ Company’s Rupee,” 
which introduced uniformity of coin- 
age over British India in 1835, con- 
tained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Sicca boro to the Cpmpany’s Rupee 
(which was based on the old Parak- 
habad rupee) the proportion of 16:15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act VII. of 1833 to survivo as an 
exceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
abohsbed as such in 1836. It continued 
however a ghostly existence for many 
years longer in the form of certain 
Government Book-debts in that cur- 
rency. See also under Chick. 

1537. **.... Sua senhoria avia d’aver 
por bem que as siquas das moedas corres- 
sem em seu nome per todo o Reino do 
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Giuerate, asy em Bio como nos otros 
lu^tares que forem del Rey de Portu- 
guall .” — Treaty of Nuno da Cunha^ with JVi- 
zamamedfi Zamoni {Mahomnusd Zaman) con- 
cerning Camhayaf in BotelhOf Totnbot 226, 

1537. . e quoanto d moeda ser 

cha]>ada de sua sita (read sica) poia Ihe 
concedia.'’-~/6. 226. 

1683. “ Having received 25,000 Rupees 
Siocas for Rajamaul.” — Hedges, MS., 
Ai>ril 4. 

1705. “Lcs roupies Sicca valent h. Ben- 
gale 39 soh.^'—Luidier, 255. 

1833. # * * 

“III. The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its sub-diviaions, 
and of the Furruckabad rupee, shall lie as 
follows : — 

Weight. Fine. All op. 

Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

« « « « 

« « « « 

“TV. The use of the sicca weight of 
179 *06(1 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard .... shall be discon- 
tinued, and in its place the following unit to 
be called the Tola ” (q.v.) “ shall be intro- 
duced.” — I ndiu Regulation VII. o/]833. 

SicleegUT, s. H. saihalgar, from 
At. saikal, ‘polisli.’ A furbisber of 
aims, a sword-armourer, a sword- or j 
kuifo-griiidef. 

Sikh, Seikh, n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh, ‘ a disciplo ’ (from Skt. Sishya) 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah who in the IGth cen- 
tury established that sect, which 
eveutually rose to warlike predomi- 
nance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Ranjit Singh, the founder of 
the brief Kingdom of Lahore. 

c. 1650-60. “ The Nanac-Panthians, who 
are known as composing the nation of the 
Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
idols . . . .” (Much follows.) — Halistdn, 
a. 246. 

1708-9. “ There is a sect of inhdels 

called Guru, mpre commonly known as 
Sikhs. Their chief, who dresses as a fakir, 
has a fixed residence at Lahore .... This 
sect consists principally of J (its and Khatris 
of the Panj^b and of other tribes of infidels. 
When Aurangzeb got knowledge of these 
matters, he ordered these deputy Gurds to 
be removed and the temples to be pulled 
down.” — Kkdfi Khan, in Mliot, vii. 413. 

1756. “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards Lahore, i 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to power, and bearing mortal enmity 
to the Mahomedans.” — Orme, ii. 

He also writes Sikes. 

1781. “Before I left Calcutta, a gentle- | 


man with whom I chanced to bo discoursing 
of that sect who are distinguished from the 
worshippers of Brahm, and the followers of 
Mahommed by the api^ellation Seek, in- 
formed me that there was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Patna, 
where they had a C^)llege for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy,” — Wilkins, in 
As, Res., i. 288. 

1781-2. “ In the year 1128 of the Hedjra” 
(1716) “ a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Syci 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded by Abdol-semed-Khan, a 
famous Viceroy of that i)rovince, gave 
those inhuman freebooters a great defeat, 
in which their General, Benda, fell into 
the victors’ hands .... He was a Syo by 
profession, tliat is one of those men attached 
to the tenets of Guru-Govind, and who from 
their birth or from the moment of their ad- 
mission never cut or shave either their 
beard or whiskers or any hair whatever of 
their body. They form a particular Society 
as well as a sect, which distinguishes itself 
by wearing almost always blue clfiaths, and 
going armed at all times . . . .” &c. — Seir 
Mutaqkcrin, i. 87. 

1782. “ News was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna.” — India Gazette, 
May 11. 

1783. “Unhurt by theSicques, tigers, and 
thieves, I am safely lodged at Nour^amr.” 
— Forsto', Journey, cd. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. “ The Seekhs are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Bir- 
derry, and have plundered all thatciuarter.” 
— In Seton^Karr, i. 13. 

1790. ‘ ‘ Particulars relating to the seizure 
of Colonel Robert Stewart by the Sicques.” 
— Calc. Monthly Register, &c. , i. 1.52. 

1810. Williamson (V.M.) writes Seeks. 

The following extract indicates the pre- 
valence of a very notable error : — 

1840. “ Runjeet possesses great ])erBonal 

courage, a quality in whieh the SihkB (sic) 
are supposed to be generally deficient.” — 
Osborne, Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, 
83. 

We occasionally about 1845-6 saw the 
word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known Detter, Sheika. 

Silboot, Silpet, Slippet, s. Do- 
mestic Hind, corruptions of ‘ slipper.’ 
The first is an instaiico of “ striving 
after meaning ” by connecting it in 
some way with ‘ boot.’ 

Silladar, adj. and 8. Hind, from 
Pers. sUah’-dar, ‘bearing or having 
arms,’ from Ar, silah, ‘ arms.’ Its 
application is to a soldier, in a regi- 
ment of irregular cavalry, who pro- 
vides his own arms and horse ; and 
sometimes to regiments composed of 
such men — “a corps of Silladar 
Horse.” 
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1766. **When this intelligence reached 
the Nawaub, he leaving the whole of hii 
troops and baggage in the same place, with 
only 6000 stsmle hone, 9000 ftillahd&n, 
4000 regular infantry, and 6 guns .... 
fell bravely on the Mahrattas . . . .” — Mir 
Huuem Alif H. of Hydur Naiky 173. 

1804. “It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the Soubah of the Deccan 
should be, that the whole of the force . . , 
should be silladar hoTw'^—WeUington^ iii. 
671. 

1813. “ Bhhou .... in the prosecution 
of his plan, selected Malhar Row Holcar, a 
silledar or soldier of fortune .” — ForbeSt Or. 
Mem. iii. 349. 

Silmagoor, S. Ship Hind, for * Bail- 
maker * (itoehuck). 

Simkin, S. Domestic Hind, for 
champagne^ of which it is a corruption; 
.sometimes ssnikili* 

1853. “ * The dinner was good, and the 
iced simkin, Sir, delicious.* ^—Oakfieldy ii. 
127. 

Sinabaff, s. See under Shanbaff. 
But add this quotation : 

1516. “Also they make other stuffs 
which they call Mamonas {MaJimudiif), 
others duguazas (d^ogazis others chau- 
tares, others sinabafas, which last are the 
best, and which the Moors hold in most 
esteem to make shirts oV'— Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed., 362. 

Sind, Scinde, &C., n.p. The terri- 
tory^ on the Indus below the Punjab. 
The earlier Mahommedans hardly re- 
eeurded Sind as part of India, but 
distin^ishod sharply between Bind 
and llind, and denoted the whole 
region that we call India by the 
copula ‘ Hind %ind Sind.* We know 
that originally these were, in fact, 
but diverging forms of one word; 
the aspirant and sibilant tending in 
several parts of India (including the 
extreme east — compare Assam, Ahom 
— and the extreme west), as in some 
other regions, to exchan^ places. 

C. 545. “ 2 1 1 ' £ o 0 , 'OppoSa, KoWiava, 2i/3wp 
«cat IdoAi rrivrt i(iv6pia cx^vou .” — CosmoSy lib. 

xi. 

770. * * Per idem tenmus quingenti circiter 
ex Mauris, Sindii, et Chazaris servi in urbe 
Haran rebellarunt, et facto agmine regium 
thesaurum diripere tentarunt.” — Dionysii 
Patriarchal. Chronicon, in Assenvani. iL 114. 

But from the association with the Kha* 
zars, and in a passage on the preceding page 
with Alans and Khazars, we may be almost 
certain that these Sindi are not Indian, but 
a Sarmotic people mentioned by Ammi- 
anus (xxil 8), Valerius Flaccus (vi. 86), and 
other writers. 


c. 1030. “ Sind and her sister 

Hind) trembled at bis power and ven- 
geance .** — Al *Uthiy in EUioty ii. 32. 

c. 1340. “ Mohammed-ben-Iousouf Tha- 
kafi trou va dans la i3rovince de Sind quarante 
behar (see Bahar) a or, et chaque benaroom- 
prend 333 maan .” — ShiMbuddin DifnUMgiy 
in Not, et Ext,, xiii. 173. 

1525. “ Expenses ofMelyquyaz {i.e. MaUk 
AySz of Diu) : — 1,000 foot soldiers (ios- 
quarys)t viz., 300 Arabs, at 40 and }50fedeat 
each; also 200 Cora^ones (KhorasSxus) at 
the wage of the Arabs ; also 200 Guzarates 
and Cymdes at 25 to 30 fedeas each; also 
30 Kumes at 100 fedeas each ; 120 Fartaquys 
at 50 fedeas each. Horse soldiers {Las- 

ua/rys a quaualo), whom he supplies with 

orses, 300 at 70 fedeas a month. . . .** — 
Lembranca, p. 37. 

The preceding extract is curious as 
showing the comparative value put upon 
Arabs, Kborasanis (qu. Afghans?), Sindls, 
Rumis (t.e. Turks), Fartakis (Arabs of 
Hadramaut?), &c. 

1548. “ And the rent of the shops 
(buticas) of the Guzaratis of Cindy, who 
prepare and sell parched rice {avel)y paying 
6 bazarucos (see Bndgrook) a month.” — 
BotelhOy Tomhoy 156. 

1554. “ Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vicinity of Sind.” — Sidi 'Aliy in J. As., 
Ser. I., tom. ix., 77. 

1583. “ The first citie of India 

after we had passed the coast of Zindi is 
called Diu.” — Fitch in Hakluyty p. 385. 

1584. “ Spicknard from Zindi and 
Labor,” — W, Barret, in Hak., ii. 412. 

1598. “I have written to the said An- 
tonio d’Azevedo on the ill treatment expe- 
rienced by the Portuguese in the kingdom 
of Cimde.^’— -King’s Letter to Goa, in Arc^tv. 
Port. Orient., Fascic. iii. 877. 

1611. “ Cuts-nagorey a place not farfrom 

the River of Zinde.” — N, Downton, in Pur- 
ckasy i. 307. 

1613. “ . . . considering the state of des- 
titution in which the fortress of Ormuz had 
need be, — since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
these could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambma and 
Sinde were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Siurate. . . . — Bocarro, JDec^a, 379. 

1666. “De la Province du Sinde ou 
Sindy .... que quelques-uns nomment le 
Tatta.” — Thevenot, v. 158. 

1673. “. . . . Retiring with their ill 
got Booty to the Coasts of Sindu.” — Fryer, 
218. 

1727. “ Sindy is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul’s Dominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Larribnnder to its Mart.”— A. 
Ham. L 114. 

c. 1760. “Scindy, or Tatta.”— (Trose, i» 
286. 
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Sindabtr, Sandabnr, n.p. This is 
the name by which Ooa was known to 
Mme of the old Amb writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Cathay and the Way Thither^ pp. 444 
and ccli. 

We will give quotations first, and 
then point out the grounds of identifi- 
cation. 

A.D. 943. “ Crocodiles abound, it is 

true, in the ajtndn or bays formed by the 
Sea of India, such as that of Sind&bflra 
in the Indian Kingdom of Bagnira, or in 
the bay of Zabaj (see Java) in the dominion 
of the Maharaj.” — Mas'udl^ i. 207. 

1013. “I have it from AbQ YOsaf bin 
Muslim, who had it from AbQ Bakr of 
Fasa at SaimOr, that the latter heard told 
by MUsa ‘the Sind&btLri : * I was one day 
conversing \vitK the Sahib of flind&b11r,when 
suddenly he burst out laughing. ... It 
was, said he, because there is a lizard on 
the wall, and it said, ‘There is a guest 
coming to-day. . . . Don’t you go till you 
see wnat comes of it.’ So we remained 
talking till one of his servants came in and 
said ‘There is a ship of Oman come in.’ 
Shortly after, people arrived carrying ham- 
pers with various things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in the estuary of 
Sind&bdr, so that now they hurt nobody.” 
— lAvre (k'8 Merveilles de VInde, V. der Lith 
et Devic, 157-158. 

c. 1150. “ From the city of BarQh 

(Barhch, i.e. Broach) following the coast, 
to Sinddbdr 4 days. 

“ Sindftbflr is on a great inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars.”— 
i. 179. 

c. 1300. “ Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and TiCna; beyond them the country of 
Malibir. . . . The people are all Samanfs 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabtlr, 
then FaknQr, then the country of Man- 
jardr, then the country of Hill. , . .” — 
Jtashiduddin^ in Elliott i. 68. 

c. 1330. “A traveller states that the 
country from Sind&pfir to Hanawar to- 
wards its eastern extremis joins with 
Malabar. . . .” — Ahulfed^ Fr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) Sinddpdr with 
Smdan (see St. John). 

,, “ The heat is mat at Aden. 

This is the port frequented by the people 
of India; mat ships arrive there from 
Cambay, Tana, Kaulam^ Calicut, Fan- 
daraina, Shaliyat, ManjarOr. FakanOr, 
Hanaur, Sandaodr, et cetera.” — Ibn Batuta. 
ii 177. 

c. 18‘J3-4. “Three days after setting 
Bail we arrived at the Island of Sand&bdr, 


within which there are 36 villages. It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. There 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pagans ; the second built by 
the Musulmans when they conquered the 

islfuid the first time We left 

this island behind us and anchored at a 
small island near the mainland, where we 
found a temple, a grove, and a tank of 
water. . . /Wd., iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375. In the Medicean and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we find on 
the coast of India Cintabor and Gh^tabor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

c. 1554. “ 2\th Voyage ; from Ouvah-Sin- 
d&btlr to Aden. 

“If you start from Ouvah-Sind&bflr at 
the end of the season, take care not to fall on 
Cape Fal,” &c. — Mohity in J.A.S.B., v. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as Goa-Sin- 
dSbQr, whatever Indian name the last part 
represented ; i>robably, from the use of the 
toad by the earlier Arab writers, and 
rom the Chintabor of the European maps, 
Chanddpur rather than Sunddpur. No 
Indian name like this has yet been re- 
covered from inscriptions as attaching to 
Goa ; but the Turkisn author of the Molnt 
supplies the connexion, and Ibn Batuta’s 
description even without this would be 
sufficient for the identification. His de- 
scription, it will be seen, is that of a delta- 
island, and Goa is the only one partaking 
of that character upon the coast. He says 
it contained 36 villages ; and Barros tells us 
that Goa Island was known to the natives 
as Tisvddlt a name signifying “Thirty 
villages.”' (See under Salsette.) Its vicinity 
to the island where Ibn Batuta proceeded 
to anchor, which we have shown to be 
Angediva (see that article), is another proof. 
Turning to Kashiduddin, the order in which 
he places Sindabtlr, Faknur (Baccanore), 
ManjarQr (Mangalore), Hili (Mt. D’Ely), 
is perfectly correct, if for Sindabtlr we sub- 
stitute (xoa. The passage from Edrisi and 
one indicated from Abulfeda only show a 
confusion which has misled many readers 
since. 

Singalese, Cinghalese, n.p. Na- 
tive of Ceylon ; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The word is formed from SinhalUf 
‘ Dwelling of Lions,’ the word used 
by the natives for the Island, and 
which is the original of most of the 
names given to it (sec Geylon)* The 
explanation given by De Barros and 
Couto is altogether fanciful, though 
it loads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the introduction^ of 
Chinese influence in Ceylon during 
the 15th century. 

1652. “That the Chinese (C%v«) were 
masters of the Choromandel Coast, of part 
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of Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but also evidence in the 
building, names, and langfuage that they 
left in it . . . ana because they were in the 
vicinity of this Cape Galle, the other people 
who lived from the middle of the Island 
^wards called those dwelling about there 
Cningalla, and their language the same, 
as much as to say the language, or the 
people of the Chins of Galle.*'— //an-os, III. 
li. 1. 

1583. (The Cauchin Chineans) “are of 
the race of the Chingalays, which they say 
are the best kinde of all the Malabara.” — 
Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 31)7. 

1598. “ . , . inhabited with people called 

Cingalas . . —Limtehupn, 24. 

c. 1010. “ lls tieiment done que . . . les 

j)remierHqui y allereiit, et quiles j>euplerent 
(les Maldives) furent ... les Cingalles 
de risle de Ccylan .” — Pyrard dc Laval, i. 
185. 

1012. Couto, after giving the same ex- 
]}lanation of the word as Barros, says : 
“And as they spring from the Cliins, who 
are the falsest heatlien of the East ... so 
are all they of this island the weakest, 
falsest, and most tricky people in all India, 
insomuch that, to this day, you never find 
faith or truth in a Ghingalla.” — V. i. 6. 

1681. “ Tlie Chinguleys are naturally a 
])eople given to sloth and laziness ; if thev 
can but anywjiys live, they abhor to work 
. . :'—Knox, 32. 

Singapore, Sincapore, n.p. Tliis 
name was adopted by Sir Stamford 
Ralflos in favour of the city which he 
founded, 23d February, 1819, on the 
island whi(di hud iilways retained the 
name since the middle ages. This it 
derived from Si/jhajmra (Skt. ‘ Lion- 
city ’), the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanoso settlers from 
Sumatra, probably in the 14th cen- 
tury, and to which BaiTos ascribes 
great commercial importance. The 
Indian origin of the name, as of many 
other names and jihrasos which sur- 
vive from the old Indian civilisation 
of the Archipelago, had been forgotten, 
and the origin which Barros was 
taught to ascribe to it is on a par with 
his etjTnology of Singalese quoted 
in' the precedmg article. The words 
on which his etymology is founded 
are no doubt Malay : ‘ singah,^ * to 
tarry, halt, or lodge,’ and pora^pora, 

* to pretend and these wore probably 
supposed to refer to the temporary 
occupation of Sinhapura, before the 
chiefs who founded it passed on to 
Malacca. 

The settlement of Hinduized people 


I on the site, if not the name, ib pro- 
bably as old as the 4th century A.D., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 30 or 40 years ago, for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

The modern Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article in the Oeogr. Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald llitchie, 
who was present with the expedition 
which founded the colony, Baffles, 
after consultation with Lord Hastings, 
w^as about to establish a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the superior advantages of Singa- 
pore bv Captains Boss and Crawford 
of the Bombay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 1 20 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the detaih 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Baffles; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
infonnation from the officers named 
by Mr. Bitchio. 

1512. “ And as the enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they were more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready incon- 
tinently, and started for the Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to wait for the 
junks.” — Correa, ii. 2)k-285. 

1551. “Sed hactenus Deus nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
natum, MDLi. Ex Freto Syncapurano.” — 
Seti Franc. Xaverii Epistt. Pragae, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 

1553. “Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca was one 
called Cingapura, a name which in their 
tongue means ‘pretended halt’ {faUa di- 
imra ) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude ..... 
before the foundation of Malaca, at this 
same Cingapura . . . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 

West and East ” — Barrot, II» 

vi. 1. 
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1572. 

** Mas na ponta da terra Cingapura 

Verifa, onde ocaminho as naos seestreita; 

Daqui, tomando a costa A Cynosura, ^ 

Se incurva, e para a Aurora se endireita.” 

Canwea^ x. 125. 

By Burton : 

**But on her Lands-end throned see Cin- 
gaptir, 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the coast to face the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora- wards its lay.” 

1598. “ ... by water the coast stretcheth 
to the Cape of Singapura, and from thence 
it runneth upwards againe . , — Lin- 
ichoten, 30. 

1599. “ In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sincapura, situated in one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands . . . with so narrow 
a channel tnat from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal.” — Viaijyi di Garletti^ ii. 208-9. 

1606. “The 5th Mav came there 2 Prows | 
from the King of Jonore, with the Shah- 
bander of Singapoera, called Siri Raja 
Nagara . . Valenti jn, v. 331. 

1616. “ Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the j 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore.” — | 
Sainsburpt i., p. 458. | 

1727. “ In anno 1703 I called at Johorc 
on mv Way to China, and he treated me 
very kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I t(»ld him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 
proper Place for a C-ompany to settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Rivers 
and safe Harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, both to go 
out and come in,” — A. Ham. ii. 98. 

1818. “We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground . . . My attention is 
principally tunied to Johore, and you must 
not be suriM’ioed if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Singapura.”— Letter to Marsden, 
dated Sandheads^ Dec. 12th. 

Singara, s. Hind. singhUrd. The 
caltrop or water chestnut ; Trapa 
hispinosa, Roxb. (N. 0. Haloragaceae). 

1835. “ Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhara [Trapa hi»piiiom), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a large surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains . . . The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 


t^um^t adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which IS wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
tilaginous texture. The jieople are very 
fond of these nuts, and they are carried 
often upon bullocks’ backs two or three 
hundred miles to market.”— wan. Ham- 
bies, &c. (1844), i. 101. 

1839. “The nuts of Trapa bispinosa, called 
Singhara, are sold in all the Bazaars of 
India; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as 
we learn from Mr. Forster that it yields 
the Government 12,000/. of revenue ; and 
Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runjeet Sing’s share, from 96,000 
to 128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by 
the Lake of Caller.” — Batfle, Him. Plants. 
i. 211. 

Sipahselar, s. A Goneral-in-ohief. 
Pors. aipdli^salar, ‘ army-leader,* tho 
last word being the same as in the 
title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jang, 
i.e., ‘ the header in war.’ 

c. 1000-1100. “ Voici quelle dtoit alors 

la gloire et la puissance des Orp^lians dans 
le royanme. Ils ])()S8i''‘d(uent la charge de 
Bbasalar, ou de gthitValissinie de touto la 
Georgie. IVms los officiers du palais etoient 
de leur dei>endance.”— // m/. of the Orpelians, 
in St. Martin, Mem. mr V Arm^nie, ii, 77. 

c. 1358, “At 16 my father took me by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed mo ; ‘ My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to gene- 
ration have been commanders of the armies 
of the Jagtay and thcBerlas family. The dig- 
nity of (Sepah Salar) (Jommander-in-Chief 
has now descended to me, but us I am tired of 
this world ... I mean therefore to resign 
my public office . . — Autob. Mem. of 
Timour, K. T., p. 22. 

1712. “ Omnibus illis superior est . . . 

• Sipah Salaar, sive Imperator generalisRe^n, 
Praesidem clignitate excipiens . , . .” — 
Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 73. 

1726. A letter from tlio Heer Van Maat- 
zAiiker “to His HighneRs Chan Clianaan, 
Sapperselaar, Grand Duke, and General in 
Cluef of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
&c.” — Valentijn, v. 173. 

1755. “After the Sipahsalar Hydiir. 
by his prudence and courage, had defeated 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the gov<'rnment 
of Seringapiitt’m on a sure and established 
basis . . .—jMccr Hussein AH Khan, H. of 
Hydur Naik, O. T. F., p. 61. 

Sircar, S. Hind, from Pers. snrhdr^ 
‘head (of) affairs.’ This word has 
very divers applications ; hut its senses 
may fall under three heads. 

(a.) The State, the Government, 
the Supreme authority; also ‘the 
Master’ or head of the domestic 
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goyermnent. Thus a servant, if asked 
‘ Whose are those horses ? * in replying 
‘ They are the «arArar’« * — , may mean 
accor^g to circumstances, that they 
are Gbvemment horses, or that they 
belong to his own master. 

(b.) In Bengal the word is applied 
to a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants* offices, to any 
native accountant or native employed 
in making purchases, &c. 

(c.) Under the Mahommodan Gov- 
ernments, as in the time of the Mogul i 
Empire, and more recently in the Doc- | 
can, the word was applied to certain ! 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the | 
Deccan it has been in English gener- ! 
ally spelt Circar, q.v. 

a. — 

1800. “Would it not be possible and 
y)roT)er to make people p^ the oiroar ac- 
cording to the exchange fixed at Seringa- 
patam?” — WcUingion^ i. 60. 

b. - 

1777. “There is not in any country in 
the world, of which T have any knowledge, 
a more pernicioiis race of vennin in human 
shape than are the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Biroari ; they are educated and trained to 
deceive.**-— Price’s Practe, i. 24. 

1810. “The Sircar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adverse to his view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
suit his purpose. Willmimon., V. Jlf., i. 200. 

1822. “ One morning our Sircar, in an- 
swer to my having observed that the articles 
purchased were highly priced, said, *You 
are my father an(i my mother, and I am 
your ix>or little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rupee dustoorie * *’ (q. v.). — 
IFandnnngs of a Pilgrim^ i. 21-22. 

1834, “ ‘And how the deuce,* asked his 
companion, ‘do you manage to pay for 
them?* ‘Nothing so easy, — I say to my 
Sirkar : ‘ Baboo, go pay for that horse 20()() 
rupees, and it is done, Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him .*’’ — The Baboo and 
Other Tale»t i. 13. 

C.— 

c. 1690. “ In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars, subdivided into 2737 kusbahs ** 
(see Ousba), “the revenue of which he 
settled for ton years at 3 Arribe^ 62 (7rore, 
97 Locke, 66,246 Dams *’ (q. v., 3,62,97,65,246 
damtaabout 9 millions sterling).— Ayecn 
Akbery, E. T. by Gladwin, 1800, ii. 1. 


Sirdar, s. H. from P. eardUr, and 
less correctly sirdar, * a leader, a com- 
mander, an officer * ; a Chief, or Lord ; 
the head of a set of palankin-bearm, 
and hence the ‘ sirdar -htarer^ or ellip- 
tically ‘ the Birddr^ is in Bengal tne 
style of the valet or body-servant, even 
wnen he may have no others under 
him (see Bearer). 

1808. “ I, with mat difficulty, knocked 
up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
visit of a Sird&r’’ (here an officer). — Life of 
Leyden. 

1826. “ Gopie’s father had been a Sirdar 
of some consequence.” — Pandurang Hari, 
174. 

Sirdr&rs, s. This is the name 
which native valets bearers *’) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend (Gen. R. Maclagan, E.E.) 
has suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “ short drawers ’* in contra- 
distinction to long-drawers, or pyja- 
mas (qq.v.). A common bearer’s pro- 
nunciation is slrdrdj ; as a chest of 
drawers also is called * draj ha 
almaira,' See Almyra. 

Sirky, s. H. sirkl. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by lajdng 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of the Saccharnm Sara, 
Roxb. (see Surkunda) side by side, 
and binding them in single or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
palankins, to make chicks (q>v.) and 
table-mats, and for many other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810. “It is perhaps singular that I 
should have seen seerky in use among a 
^oupe of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and characters 
correspond with this intolerable s^iecies of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under Williamson, V.M., ii. 490. 

Sims, s. Hind. Siris; the tree 
Acacia Lehbek, Benth., indigenous in 
S. India, the Satpura range, Ben^l, 
and the sub-Himalayan tract; ciuti- 
vated in Egypt and elsewhere. A 
closely kindred sp., A. JuUhrissin, 
Boivin, affords a specimen of scientific 
Hobson- Jobson; the specific name is 
a corruption of Gulab-reshm, ‘eilk- 
flower.* 

Sissoo, also Shisham, s. H. sUsa, 
slsun, shishm ; Arab, sasam or sOsim ; 
the tree Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb. (N. 0. 
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ZeTumtnoaoe), and its wood. Thisis ez- 
oellent, and valuable for construction, 
joinery, boat- and carriage-bmldii^, 
and furniture. It was the favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long as the 
supply of large timber lasted. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. The tree is indi^nous in 
the sub-Himalay an tract; and believed 
to be so likewise in Baluchistan, Gu- 
zerat, and Central India. Another sp. 
of Dalhergia (D. lati folia) affords the 
black wood (q.v.) of S. and W. India. 

There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of Dalhergia 
afforded the sesamine wood spoken of 
in the Periplus, and in some old Arabic 
writers. A quotation under Black 
wood shews that this wood was ex- 
ported from India to Chaldaea in 
remote ages. . 

Sissoo has continued in recent times 
to be exported to Egypt, see Fhnkal 
Quoted by jRoyZtf, Hindu Medicine, 128). 
Koyle notices the resemblance of the 
name of the Biblical ahittim wood to 
ahUham, 

c. A.D. 80. “. . . Thither they are wont 

to despatch from Barygaza to both these 
ports of Persia, great vessels with brass, 
and timbers, and beams of teak (^vAa>i' 
(TayoAtWi^ «eal . • • • and logs of 

ihilliaXIl (^oAayywi' cacafiivtav) , . — Periplua 

Maria JSrythr., cap. 36. 

c. 545. “ These a^ain are passed on from 

Sielediba to the marts on this side, such as 
Mal^, where the popper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
shlsham logs (<nj<ra/*iVa fvAa)j and other 
wares.” — Coamaa, lib. xi. 

? before 1200. 

“There are the wolf and the parrot, and 
the peacock, and the dove. 

And the plant of Zinj, and al-s&fim, and 
pepper ...” 

Versos on India hy Ahu%dhaPi, 
the Sindi, quoted by Kazvinl, 
in Gildemeister, p. 218. 

1810. “ Sissoo grows in most of the 

great forests, intermixed with saul .... 
This wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
purple tint when polished.” — Williamaon, 
r, M., ii. 71. 

1839. “As I rode through the city one 
day I saw a considerable quantity of tunber 
lymg in an obscure street. On examining 
it I found it was shishaxn, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants.”— Dry Leavea from 
Young Egypt, 2d ed. (1851), p. 102. 

Sitting'tip. A curious custom, in 
vogue at the Presidency towns a 
century ago, and the nature of which 


is indicated in the quotations. Was it 
of Dutch origin ? 

1780. “When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen all the fair sex, and 
gentlemen of the settlement.”— Afttaro»j 
Narrative, 56. 

1795. “ You see how many good reasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw 
myself at the lady^s feet ; as to the other, 
of proxy, I can only ai^ee to it under 
certain conditions. ... 1 am not to be 
forced to sit up, and receive male or female 
visitors. ... 1 am not to be obliged to 
deliver my opinion on patterns for caps or 
petticoats for any lady. . . — T. Munro 

to hia Siater, in Life, i. 169. 

1810. “Among the several justly ex- 
ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
.... of * Sitting up ’ . . . This * Sitting 
up,* as it was termed, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
threw open her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving all . . . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country.” — William* 
aon, V.M., i. 113. 

Sittringy, s. II. from Ar. ahif- 
ranfi, and that from Pers. ahatrang, 
‘ choss,’ which is again of Skt. origin : 
chaturanga (see under Sadras). 

A carpet of coloured cotton, now 
usually made in stripes, but no doubt 
originally, as the name implies, in 
checquers. 

1673. “ They pull off their Slippers, 

and after the usual Salams, seat them- 
selves in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
purling Water; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Situmgees. 93. 

1785. “ To be sold by public auction . . . 
the valuable effects of Warren Hasting, 
Esquire. . . . carpets and sittringees.” — 
In tkton-Karr, i. 111. 

Siwalik, n. This is the name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills wnich in various 
parts of the Himalaya runs parallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
separated from it by valleys known in 
Upper India as duna (see dnoon). But 
this special and convenient sense ^d) 
has been attributed to the term Tby 
modem Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among the older Mahommedan 
historians the term Siwdlikh is ap- 
pli^ to a territory to the west of and 

erhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 

ut certainly including specifically 
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Nagore {Nigaur) and Mandawar the 
preaecessor of modem JodhpOr, and 
m the vicinity of that cjity. This ap- 
plication is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages wo find the 
application of the name (Siw&likh) 
extending a good deal further south) 
as if reacning to the vicinity of Malwa. 
Such instances we have grouped 
under (b). But it is possible that the 
early application (a) habitually ex- 
tended tnus far. 

At a later date the name is applied to 
the Himala 3 ^a; either to the range in 
its whole extent, as in the passages 
from Cherefftidin (SharlfPuddln *AII of 
Yezd) and from Baber ; sometimes with 
a possible limitation to that part of 
the mountains which overlooks the 
Punjab; or, ns the quotation from 
Bennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the loss lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
i^yond, Siwalik applying to the former 
only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence (in a list of Indian 
national names) in the Vishnu PuranUy 
of the Saivalas. But of the position 
of those we can only say that the 
nations, with which the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See Works^ Vishnu 

Purana^ ii. 175.) The popular deriva- 
tion of Siwalik as given m several of 
the quotations below, is from satvalakhy 
* One lakh and a quarter ’ ; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, because this has been some- 
what confused in Elliot’s extracts 
by the interpolated phrase ‘ Siwdlik 
HilJSf* where it is evident from 
Baverty’s version of the TahakaUi- 
Ndfirl that there is no such word as 
EilU in the original. 

We have said that the special ap- 
plication of the term to the detached 
Bub-Himalayan range is quite modem. 

It seems m fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Falconer; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him 
in papers presented to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal It is not previously 
used, so fax as we can discover, even 


by Boyle ; nor is it known to Jac^ne* 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Boyle andCautW, at SahftranpQr, 
very shortly before I*alooner’s arnval 
there. Jacquemont {Journal^ ii, 11) 
calls the range : ** la premiere chaine 
de montagnes que j’appellerai Us 
montagnes de DehraP The first oc- 
currence that we can find is in a paper 
^ Falconer on the ‘ Aptitude of the 
Himalayan Bange for the Culture of 
the Tea Plant,* in vol. iii. of the J. As. 
Soc. Bengal, which we quote below. 

A year later, in the account of the 
Sivatnerium fossil, by Falconer and 
Cautley, in the As. Besearches, we 
have a fiiller explanation of the use of 
the term Siwalik, and its alleged 
etjmology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some*real legendary connexion of 
the ^lls in the vicinity with the name 
of Siva. For in some of the old maps, 
such as that in Bernier’s Travels, we 
find Sil)a given as the name of a pro- 
vince about Hurdwar ; and the same 
name occurs in the same connexion in 
the Mem. of the Emperor Jahangir, 
{Elliot^ vi. 382). 


! a.— 

1118. “ Again he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress ot Naghawr, in the territory of 
Siw&likh, in the neighbourhood of Birah(?),” 
—Tctbakdt-i-Ndsiri^ E. T. by Raverty, 110. 

1192. “The seat of government, Ajmir, 
with the whole of the Siw&likh [territory], 
such as (?) HansI, Sursutl, and other tracts, 
were subjugated.”— J&id., 468-469. 

1227. “A year subsequent to this, in 
624 H., he (Sultan lyaltimish) marched 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siw&likh [territory], and its 
capture, likewise, the Almighty Uod facili- 
tated for him.”— p. 611. 

c. 1247. “. . . . When the Sultan of 
Islam, NSsir-ud Dunya - wa*ud - Din, as- 
cended the throne of sovereignty .... 
after Malik Balban had come [to Court?] 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
Uchchah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced^ in, ^ under the Understanding 
that the Siw&Iikh [territory] and Nag-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . .”—76., 781. 


1258. “ When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the 1st of the month oi 
Muharram, 651 h., command was given to 
Ulugh Kh5n-i-A’?5am ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the territory of Siwilikk and 
Hansi.”— 76id., 693. 


1257. “Malik Balban . . . withdrew” 
(from Dehli), “ and by way of the Siw&likk 
[country], and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to Uch- 
chah again,”— J6ui., 786. 
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1255. “ When the royal tent wae pitched 
at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwilikh [districts], which were the fiefs of 
Ulugh Kjian-i-A’?am, had been delayed 
. . . (he) “set out for HSnsI . . . 
(and there) “ issued his mandate, so that, 
in the space of 14 days, the troops of the 
SiwUikiL, HilnsI, SursutI, Jind [Jhind], 
and Barw&lah . . , assembled. , . — J6. 

837. 

1260. “Ulugh Khfin-i-A’zam resolved 
upon making a raid upon the Koh-i»ayah 
[hill tracts of Mewatj round about the 
capital, because in this .... there was a 
community of oMurate rebels, who, un- 
ceasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundered the property of Musalmiius . . . 
and destruction of the villaj^es in the dis- 
tricts of Harianah, the Siw&likh, and 
Bhianah, necessarily followed their out- 
breaks. ”—76. 850. 

1300-1310. ‘ ‘ The Mughals having wasted 
the Siwalik, had moved some distance off. 
When they and their horses returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Ishim, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they ex])ected. ...” 
— Zld-uddin Barn?, in Elliot ^ iii. 199. 

b. - 

c. 1300. ‘ ‘ Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabiir, then Fakntir, then the 
country of Manjardr, then the country of 
(Fandarain^), then Jangli ” ( Jinkali), “then 
Kdlam. . . . After these comes the country 
of Sa'walak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes MtUwfila ” 
(but in some MSS. Mdlwd),—Emhlduddin^ 
in Elliot, i. (>8. 

Kashiduddin has got apparently much 
astray here, for he brings in tlie Siwalik 
territory at the far end of Malabar. But 
the mention of Malwa as adjoining is a 
probable indication of the true position,* 
and this is in a manner confirmed by the 
next ouotaticm from a Portuguese writer 
w'ho places the regit)n inland from Guzerat. 

1644. “It confines . . . on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Saualacca prcdtatta, as much as to 
say 120, (XX) mountains,”— MS, 

c.— 

1399. “Le Detroit de Couiield est sitmJ 
au pied d’une montagne par t)ii passe le 
Gange, et h quinze milles plus haut que ce 
Detroit il y a une pierre en fiirme de Vache, 
de laquelle sort la source de ce grand 
Fleuve; c’est la cause pour laciuelle les 
IndouB adorent cette pierre, et dans tous les 
pays circonvoisins jusques h une ann^e de 
chemin, ils se toument ix)ur prier du cdt^ 
de ce Detroit et dc cette Vacne de pierre. 
.... Cependant on eut avis r^ue dans la 
montagne de Sotlalec, qui est une des plus 
considerables de ITnde, et qui s’^tend dans 
le deux tiers de ce grand Bmpire, il s’^toit 


* Elliot irat^nes here some allusion to the 
Maldives and Laccadives. All in that way that 
seems possible is that Rashid luldin may have 
heard of the Maldives and made some Jumble 
between them and MalwiL 


assembld un grand nombre dTndiens qui 
cherohoient h nous faire insulte.”— JST, de 
Timur-JBcc, par CMerefedin AUd"Ye 2 d (Fr, 
Tr. by Petis de la Croix), Delf, 1723, UL, 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 

1528. “ The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . . after leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergaimahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way tt) Bengal and the shores 

of the Great Ocean The chief trade 

of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mouutain-cow, saffron, 
lead, and copi>er. The natives of Hind call 
these hills Sewalik-Ba}‘6a^ In the lan- 
guage of Hind Saioaldk means a lak and a 
quarter (or 125, OOO), and Parbat means a 
hUl, that is, the 125,000 hills. Oil these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustiin, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.” — Baber, p. 313, 

c. 1545. “ Shcr Slides dffinrf rcffreUt. 

“ On being remoiistiuted with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of the jieople during his 
short reign, after earnest solicitation, he 
said, ‘I have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 
accomplishment. . . . ( )ne is, I wished to 
have depopulated the country of Boh, and 
to have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between the NjIjU) and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Nindrma *' as far 
as the Siwalik.’” -7’dWX;6-?-A7id» Jahdn 
Lodi in Elliot, 107-108. 

c. 1547-8. “ After their defeat the 

Nidzis took refuge witli the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 
Islam 8h;lh .... during the space of two 
years was engaged in constant conflicts 
with the Ghakkars, whom lie desired to 

subdue Skirting the hills he went 

thence to Mdrfn (?), and all the lidjds of 
the Siwalik presented themselves .... 
Parsurdm, the Rajd of Gwalior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . Gwdlior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst the liills, as you go 
to Kdngra and Nagarkot.” (See Muggar- 
eote),~ Tdrikh-i‘Ddtidi, in Elliot, iv. 493-4. 

c. 1555. “The Imperial forces en- 
countered the Afghans near the SiwaUk 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval^ from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . . RajdKdmChand, 
Rdjd of Nagarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the Rdjds of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission.” — T<d)alf(U-i- 
Akbdrl, in Elliot, v. 248. 

c. 1560. “The Emiieror (Akbar) then 
marched onwards toward the Siwalik 
hills, in pursuit of the Khan-Khdndn. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Talwira, a 
district in the Siwfllik, belonging to Riij4 
Gobind Chand .... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 


* NindtiDa was on Balnath, a bill over the 
Jelaui (compare Elliot, il. 450-1!;!), 

T T 
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hiUs, and surrounding the place imt many 
of the defenders to the sword.*’ — Ibid, 267. 

c. 1570. “Husain Kh^n ... set forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
temples. For false reis>rts of their un- 
bounded treasures had coine to his ears. 
He proceeded through Oudh, towards the 

Siwalik hills He then ravaged the 

whole country, as far as the Kaabah of 
Wajr^il, in the country of Kfijji Raiika, a 
powerful zamindnr, and from that town to 
Ajmlr which is his capital.”— in 
miiot, iv. 4117. 

1594-5. ** The force marched to the 

Siwalik hills, and the Bakkuhi rescdved to 
begin by attacking Jamnni, one of the 
strongest birts of that country .” — Akbar 
Ndmuy in v. 125. 

c. ,, “ Ram ]>.<) . . . returned to 

Kanauj .... after that he marched into 
the Siwalik hills, and made all the za- 
miiKUrs tributary. The Raja of Kam.*l)in 
. . . came t)ut against Rjlm Deo and gave 
him hiitilo."'-—! irishta'it Jrdrtjductiorit in 
JCfliott vi. .51)1. 

1793. “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinagur the same year [1789J : 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep, 
and very narrow valley ; fonned by Mount 
Sewalick,>^ the northern boundary of Hin- 
dooBtan, on the one side ; and the vast 
ridge of snowy mountains of Himmaleh 
or Imauh, on the other ; and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest jiart of tlie base of the latter 
ion whit;h snow was actually falling in the 
month of May;, was not more than 14 or 15 
G. miles in direct distance, to the N. or 
N.E, of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mountains of Sewa- 
lick, they met with vegetable j)roduction8, 
proiHjr to the teini»erate climates.” — Men- 
tiells Memoir^ ed. 1793, pp. [308-369]. 

d— 

1834. “ On the flank of the great range 
there is a line of low hills, the Sewalik, 
which commence at R»)oi)ur, on the Satlej, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
skirting the groat chain. In some places 
they run up to, and rise upon, the Hiniii- 
layas ; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
jSehdranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Ca})t. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

8.000 above the sea. Sehdranpur is about 

1.000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the Sewalik hills.” — Falconer y in 
J. A. S. B.y iii. 182. 

1835. “We have named the fossil Siva- 
theriuni from Siva the Hindu god, and 
Brtpiovy beliua. The Sivalik, or Sub-Hima- 
Wan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the Lutiah or edge of 


* ** Sewsliok is the term, according to the com- 
mon acceptation ; hut Capt. Kirkpatrick proves, 
from the evident etymology of it, tliat it should 

be Sewa-hiok.”— f/ote by lUnnell, 


the roof of Siva’s dwelling in the Hima- 
laya, and hence they are called the Siyorala 
or Sib-alay which by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sewalik of the English. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may be included in the Sewalik 
range, and we have given the name of Siva- 
therium to it, to commemorate the remark- 
able formation, so rich in new animals. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hills, as explained by the Mahaniy or High 
Priest at Dehra, is as follows : — 

“ Sewalik, a corruption of Siva-wdla. a 
name given to the tract of mountains oe- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Iswara Siva and his 
son Ganes.” — Falconer and Cautlei/y in 
Asiatic Researchesy xix., p. 2. 

1879. “These fringang ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the Siwalik hills, a term esjjecially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Ddn, but frequently emi)loyed in a wider 
sense.” — Mcdlicott and Blaiifordy Manual of 
tJee (Icoloijy of Indidy Introd., p. x. 

Skeen, s. Tib. shyin. The Hima- 
layan Ibex; [Capra Sibirictiy Meyer). 

Slave. See Snppt. 

Sling, Seling, n. p. This is a name 
used iu the Himalayan regions for a 
certain mart in the direction of China 
which supplies various articles of trade. 
Its occuiTence in Trade Returns at one 
time caused some discussion as to its 
identity, but there can bo no doubt 
that it is Si-ning (Fu) in Kan-su. The 
name Sling is also applied, in Ladak 
and the Punjab, to a stuff of goat’s 
wool made at the place so-called. 

c. 1730. “Kokonor is also called Tzo- 
nyomhoy which means blue lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belong to 
them, and that the limits of Tibet adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shilingh.” 
— P. Orazio della Fcnnay E. T. in MarkkanCs 
Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774. “The natives of Kashmir, who 
like the Jews of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over the Eastern kingdoms of Asia, . . . 
have formed extensive ^tablishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal tovnis in the 
country. Their agents, stationed on the 
coast of Coromandel, in Bengal, Benares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnisn them with 
the commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders of China,” — Boylds gNarrativey 
Markham's Tibcty 124. 

1793. “ .... it is certain that the pro- 
duct of their looms” (t.c. of Tibet and 
Nepaul) “is as inconsiderable in quantity 
as it is insignificant in quality. The Joos 
(read Toos) or flannel procured from the 
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former, were it reall 3 r a fabric of Tilwt, 
would perhaps be admitted as an exception 
to the latter part of this observation ; but 
the fact is that it is made at Siling, a ^dace 
situated on the western boi-ders of China.” 
— Kirkpatrick's Acc. of Nepaul (1811), p. 
134. 

1854. “ List of Chinese Articles hrougkt 

to India. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ suing, a soft and silky woollen of two 
kinds— 1. Sfiirun. 2. Goran.” — Cunning- 
ham's Ladak, 241-2. 

1862. “ Sling is a ^ Pashmina* (fine wool) 
cloth, manufac;tured of goat-wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urniachi, and other 
distiicts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town called Sling.” — Punjab Trade Jteportf 
App., p. ccxxix. 

1871. “ There were two Calmucks at 

Yilrkand, who had belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese Amban. . . . Their own home 
they say is Zilm” (qu. Kilin/) “a country 
ancl town distant li month s journey from 
either Aksoo or Khqten, and at an erjual 
distance in point of time from Lhassa . . . 
ZUm i>ossesses manufactures of carmta, 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, &c. . . . This 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
ocwisionally int<» Lad.tk, under the name 
of Zilm or Zirm goods. 

“Now if the town of Zilm is six weeks 
journey from either Lhassa or Aksoo, its 
IKJsition may be guessed at.” — ShaWy Vmts 
to High Tartar 38. 

Sloth, s. Ill the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to tho Lemur, 
(Loris (jravilisy Jordon). 

Snake-stone, s. This is a tenn ap- 
plied to a substance, the aiiplication of 
whicli to tho part where a snake-bite 
has taken effect, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such ap]dications are made in various 
parts of the ( )ld and New Worlds. The 
substances which have this reputation 
are usually of a porous kind, and when 
they have been chemically examined 
have proved to be made of charred 
bone, or the like. There is an article 
in the 13th volume of tho Asiatic 
Researches by Dr. J. Davy, entitled 
An Analysis of the Snake^SUmey in 
which tho result of tho examination 
of three different kinds, all obtained 
from Sir Alex. J ohnstone, Chief J ustice 
of Ceylon, is given. (1) Tho fir.st kind 
was of round or oval form, black or 
brown in the middle, white towards the 
circumference, polished and somewhat 
lustrous, and pretty enough to he some- 
times worn as a neck ornament; easily 


cut wi^ a kiiife, hut not scratched by 
the nail. When breathed on it emitted 
an earthy smell, and when applied to 
the tongue, or other moist surface, it 
adhered firml5\ This kind proved to 
be of bone partially calcined. (2) We 
give below a quotation regarding 
the second kind. (3) Tho third was 
apparently a bezoar (q.v.), rather 
than a snako-stono. 

There is another article in tho As. 
Res. xvi. 382 seqq. by Captain J. D. 
Herbert, on Zehr Moherehy or Snake- 
Stone. Tw’o kinds are described which 
were sold under tho name given (Zahr 
rnuhray where mhr = poison, muhra = 
‘a kind of polished shell,’ ‘a bead,’ 
applied to a species of bezoar). Both 
of these wore mineral, and not of 
the class we are treating of. 

c. 16(>6. “ C’est dans cette Villo de Diu 

que se font les Pierres de Cobra si re- 
iiommces : elles sont composecs clc rocines 
(pi’on brftlo, et dont on amaHse los cendres 
pour Ics mettro avec une sorto do terro 
(pi’ils ont, et les brtller encore nnc fois avec 
cette terre ; et apres cola on en fait la pA-te 
dont ces Pierres sont fonnees. ... 11 taut 
faire sortir avec une cguille, uu ])eu de 
sang de la pluie, y ai>pli<iuer la Pierre, ot 
I’y lalsser juscpi’a ce qu'elle tombo d’elle 
meme.” — Thevenot. v. 07. 

1073. “Here are also tliose Elephant 
Legged St. Thinncans, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways : By the Venom (►f a certain Buake, 
by which the Jaugies or Pilgrims furnish 
them w'ith a Factiti<»n8 Stone (which we 
call asnake-stoae), and is a Counter-poyson 
to all deadly Bites ; if it stick, it attracts 
the Poyson ; and i)ut into Milk it. recovers 
itself again, leaving its virulency therein, 
discovered by its Creenness.” — Fryer y 53. 

c. 1670. “ There is the Serpent’0 stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
double (doubloon ?) ; and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serneiits. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter’s 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 

{ losition of certain Drugs. ... If tho Person 
)it be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis’d ; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to H : 'J’o cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 

that, in Cows-milk There are two 

ways to try whether the Serpent-itone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the w'ater will fall a 
boyling, and rise in little bubbles. . . .” — 
Tavernier. E. T., Pt. ii., 155. 

Tavernier also speaks of another snake- 
T T 2 
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stone alleged to be found behind the hood 
of the Cobra ; 

“ This Stone being rubb’d against anothp 
Stone, vields a slime, which being drank in 
water,” etc., etc. — Ibid, 

1690. “The thing which ho carried . . . 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
.... and therefore obtained the name of 
Snake-itone. It is a small aHificial Stone. 
.... The Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt Hoots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . — Ovington^ 
260-261. 

1712. “Pedra de Cobra : ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitanis imposito, ad* 
versus viperarum niorHus praestat auxilium, 
extemi; applicatus. I n serixjntc, quod vulgb 
credunt, non invenitur, sed arte secretfi. 
fabricatur h Hrahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici nsu, oportut adessc geminos, ut cum 
primus veneno satuiatus vuluusculo de- 
cidit, alter surrogari illico in locum possit. . . 
Quo ipso foror, ut istis lapidibus nihil 
efficaciiU3 inesse credam, nisi quam actuali 
frigi<litate sua, vel absorbendo praestaiit.” 
— A'amyi/rr, Amocw. JS/jrot. 395-7. 

1772. “ Being returned to Roode-Zand, 

the much celebrated Snake-stone {Hlange- 
$tcen) was shown to me, which few of the 
farmers here could afford to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and held in great 
esteem. It is imported from the 
esjieciallv from Malabar, and costs severxil, 
frequently 10 or 12, rix dollars. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
colour, with a j)ale ash-grey s])eck in the 
middle, and tubulated with very minute 
jsires. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serjient, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the i>oison ; 
as Boon as it is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. . . .” — Thunltn'gy Travch, E. T., i. 
155 {A Journey into Cajfraria), 

1796. “ Of the remedies to which cures 

of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, wouhl not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra de Capello, to the application of a 
•nake-Btone, or to the words muttered over 
the patient by a Bnaiiin.'^—PaUnck Itussell, 
Account of Indian Serpents, 11, 

1820. Another kind of snake-stone 
.... was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive i>ower. 
By the ^lerson who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, ‘it had 
saved the lives of four men.’ ” — Dr. Darpt in 
As. Res., xiii. 318. 

1860. “ The use of the Pamhoo-Kaloo, or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromandel ; and 


more than one well-authenticated instance 
of its successful application has been told to 
me by persons who had been eye-witnesses.” 

. . . . (These follow.) .... “As to the 
snake-stone itself, I submitted one, the 
application of which I have been describing, 
to Mr. Paraday, and he has communicated 
to me, as the result of his analysis, his 
belief that it is ‘ a piece of charred bone 
which has been filled with blood, perhaps 
several times, and then charred again.’ . . . 
The probability is, that the animal char- 
coal, when instantaneously applied, may 
be sufficiently porous and absorbent to 
extract the venom from the recent wound, 
together with a ]:)ortion of the blood, before 
it has had time to be carried into the sys- 
tem. . . — Emerson T ament, Ceylon, i. 
197-200. 

1872. “With reference to the snake- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
are said to absorb and suck out the poison, 
... I have only to say that I believe they 
are perfectly powerless to produce any suen 
effect . . . when we reflect on the quantity 
of jMUson, and the force and depth with and 
to which it is injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with which it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it is obvious that tlie application of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
real bite of a deailly snake, and that a belief 
in their efficacy is a dangerous delusion.” — 
Fayrer, TJuinatophidia of India, pp. 38 
and 40. 

Sneaker, s. A largo cup (or small 
basin) with a saucer and cover. The 
native servants call it slnlgar. We 
had guessed that it was perhaps 
formed in some way from sJnJ in the 
sense of ‘ china-ware ’ ; or from the 
same word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
tho sense of ‘ a salver,* &c. 

But wo have since seen that the 
word is not only in Grose’s Lexicon 
Balatronicum, with tho explanation 
‘ a small bowl ; * but is also in Todd : 

‘ A small vessel of drink.’ A sneaker 
of })unch is a term still used in several 
places for a small bowl ; and in fact it. 
occurs in the Spectator and other works 
of last century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin ; no doubt of a 
semi-slang kind. 

1714. “Our little burlesque authors, 
who are the delight of ordinary readers, 
generally abound in these pert phrases, 
which have in them more vivacity than 
wit. I lately saw an instance of this kind of 
yriting, which gave me so truly an idea of 
it. that I could not forbear begging a copy 
or the letter. . , , 

“ Past 2 o’clock and 
‘ ‘ Deab J ack, a frosty morning. 

“ I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his myrmidons about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pretty 
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well disguised before I gave them the slip.*^ 
— ^ctator^ No. 616. 

1715. 

"Hugh Peters is making 
A sneaker within 
For Luther, Buchanan, ^ 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toss’d off 
A brace of full bowls, 

You’ll swear you ne’er met 
With honester souls.” 

Bp, Burnett's Descent into HeU, In 
PoUticed Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Annotated by W. W. 
Wilkins (1860), ii. 172. 

1743. “Wild . . , then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, 
without a single farthing in his jKicket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy.”— F/t’Wiwi/, 
Jonathan Wild^ Bk. ii. ch. iv. 

1772. “ He received us \vith great cor- 

diality, and entreated us all, live in number, 
to be seated in a bungalow, W'here there 
were only two broken chairs. This compli- 
ment we could not accept of ; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.”~Letter in ForbeSy 
Or. Mem.y iv. 217. 

Sofala, n. \). At. SnfCda, a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made u])oii tliat coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20° 10', 
more than 2° south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory w^as famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
-sdsited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150. “This section embraces the 
descriptiiin of the remainder of the country 
of Somla. . . . ’Idle inhabitants are iK>or, 
miserabhi, .and without resources to Hupi)ort 
thenj excej^t iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of So^la. 
The i)eo])le of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they caiTy to the continent 
and islands of India .... f(/r .although 
there is iron in the islands and in the mines 
of that country, it does not ecpial the iron 
of Sofala.”— i. 05. 

c. 1220. “ Sofala is the most remote 

known city in the country of the Zenj . . . 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that tlie natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for eveiy 
article beside it . . . tiofdll gold is well- 
known among the Zenj merchants.” — 
Yd^i Mu' jam al-BulddUy s.v. 

In his article on the gold country, Yakut 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to face 
with the merchants at greater length. It 


is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
great variety of uncivilized races; in 
vanuus ^rts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Euroj>e and of Asia ; in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Poliars of Mal.abar, and (by ^liny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or 
Chinese. See on this subject a note in 
Marco Polo^ Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by Mr. 
Dc B. PriaulXf in J. R. As. Soc.y xviii. 348 
(in which several references are erroneously 
printed); TennenVs Ceylon^ i. .593 seqq.; 
Rawlmson's Herodotus, under Bk. iv. 

196. 

c. 1330. “ Soflla is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the Kanuny the inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn f?ayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and 
of iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
skin .” — Ahulfcday ¥r. Tr., i. 222. 

c. 1330. “A merchant told me that the 
town of Sofala is a half month s march 
distant from Chilua (Qniloa), and that from 
Sofala to Yufi (Nufi) ... is a month’s 
march. From Yufi they bring gold-dust 
to Sofala. ”-/6w Batutay ii. 192-3. 

1499. “Coming to Mozambique {i.e. 
Vas(;o and his scpiadron on their return) 
they di<l not desire to go in because there 
was nt) need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of ^ofala, the fulots 
warned the officers that they should^ be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keej) their course, with little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river l)eloiiging to a 
idace called Qofala, wlieiice there somo- 
tiines issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . .” — iJorreuy Lendnsy i. 134-135. 

1.516. “. . . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Sofala, close to which town the King of 
l*ortugal has a fort. These Moors estab- 
lished themselves there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry tm with the Gentiles of the 
mainland. ’’ —Barbosay 4. 

' 1.523. “Item — that as regards all the shijw 
and goods of the said Bcalm of lirmuz, and 
its i>ort8 and vassals, tht^y shall be secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they jdease as vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to ^offala and the ports of that coast, 
as that is forbidden by the King our lord, 

. . . .” — 'i'roaty of Do7/l Duarto de MenezeSy 
with the Kitty of OrrnuZy in BotclhOy Tomt)Oy 
80. 

1.5.53. “ Vasco da (iama . . . was afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out. 
And this aT>prehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of Cjofkla, go 
famous in those parts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moors procured there from 
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the Blackf) of the country by trade, . . .** — 
JBarrot, I. iv. 8, 

1672. 

“ . , . FizemoB desta costa algum desvio 
Peitando xmra o toda a armada : 
Porque, ventando Noto manno e frio, 

K&o nos apanhasse a agua da enseada, 
<^e a costa faz alii daquella banda, 
Donde a rica Sofiala o ouro manda.” 

(JamOeSf v. 73. 

By Burton : 

‘off from the coast-line for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 

lay ; 

for frif^id Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that (inarter by the crooked shore, 
whence ricli Sofala sendeth golden ore.” 

vm. 

** Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thouglit Ophir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

Parad'm Lost, xi. 

Milt(jn, it may Iki noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading Sofala. 

1727. “Between Delatjoa and Mosa^n- 
hique is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Cuama, but now by the Portuguese, 
who km»w that country best, is called 
Senaf' — A. Ham., i. 8. 


Sola, vulg. Solar, S, This is pro- 
perly II. ahohl, corrupted by tho 
Bengfill inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to fiolCt, and often again into solar 
by English ])ooplo, led astraj’^ by the 
usual * ‘ striying after meaning. ’ ’ fehola 
is tho name of tho plant Aesefiynemime 
aspera, L. (N. 0. Leguminosae), and 
is particularly applied to tho light 

S ith of that plant, from which tho 
ght thick Sola Topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad tho roofs of palankins as a 
protection against tho sun’s }) 0 wcr, 
and for various minor })urposes, e.g;, 
for slips of tinder, for making models, 
&c. Tno word, until its wddo diffusion 
within tho last 30 years, was peculiar 
to tho Bengal Presidency. In tho 
Deccan tho thing is called hlieud, and 
in Tamil, Solar hats are now 

often advertised in London. 


1836. “I stopi^d at a fisherman’s, to 
look at tho curiously-shaped floats he used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 

ihoia, tied together by the ends 

When this light and spongy pith is wotted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, whicl^asted 
together are formed into hats; Chinese 
paper appears to be made of the same 
material .” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 
100 . 

1872. “ In a moment the flint gave out a 


Bpark of fire, which fell into the lolii ; the 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp . . — Oovinda Samanta, L 10. 

1878. “My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle.” — Life 
in the Mofussil, i. 164. 

1885. “ I have slipped a pair of galoshes 
over my ordinary wallang-boots ; and, with 
mv solar topee (or sun-helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a filing sun- 
shine.” — A Professional Visit in Persia, St. 
James's Gazette, March 9th. 

Sombrero, s. Port, sunibreiro. In 
England we now understand by this 
word a broad-brimmed hat; but in 
older writers it is used for an uirihrella. 

1503. “ And the next day the Captain- 
Major before dayli^'ht embarked armed 
with all his ])eoi)le in the boats, and the 
King (of Cochin) in his boats which they 
call tones (see Bonev) . . . and in the tone 
of the King went his Soxnbreiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
state ceremonial, showing that the King is 
there in j)erson, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the like.” — Correa, i. 378. 

c. 1630. “Betwixt t<mms men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Toivns upon Falamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over ihom."— Sir T. Herbert, 
ed. 1065, p. 46. 

1657. “A coste du cheval il y a un 
hommo qui esvente Wistnou, afin qu’il ne 
receive ijoint d’incommoditd soit par les 
mouches, ou par la chaleur; et k chaque 
costd on porte deux ZombreiroB, afin que 
le Soleil ne luise pas sur luy. . . .” — Ahr. 
Bogcr, Fr. Tr., ed. 1670, iJ. 223. 

1673. “None but tho Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls.” — Fryci', 36. 

1727. “Tlie Portugueze ladies .... 
sent to beg the Favour that be would pick 
them out some lusty Hutch Men to carry 
their Pnlcnquecns and Somereras or Um- 
brellas.”— A. Ham., i. 338. 

Sombrero, Channel of the, n. p. 

The channel between the northern 
part of the Nicobar group, and the 
southern part embracing the Great and 
Little Nicobar, has had this name since 
the early Portuguese days. The origin 
of the name is given by A. Hamilton 
below. The indications in C. Federici 
and Hamilton are probably not accu- 
rate. They do not agree with those 
given by Horshurgh. 

1566. ‘ ‘ Si passa per il canale di Nicubar, 
ouero per queuo del Sombrero, li quali son 
per mezzo I’isola di ^ Sumatra. . . — C. 

Federici, in JRamvsio, iii. 391. 

1727. ** The Islands off this Part of the 
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Coast aro the JV’^co6ars. . . . The northern- 
most Cluster is low, and are called the 
Oamiculars, , . . The middle Cluster is 
fine champain Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
End of the largest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the Top of an Umbrella or 
Somerero.’’— .4. Ham,, ii. 08. 

1843. ‘'Sombrero Channel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
• Noncowy, and by Merve or Passage Island 
on the South side, is very safe and about 
seven leagues wide.” — Horsb^irgh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 59-60. 

Sonaparanta, n. p. This is a quasi 
classical name, of Indian origin, used 
by the Burmese Court in State docu- 
ments and formal enumerations of the 
style of the King, to indicate the central 
partof his dominions; Skt./SMramrt(Pali 
Sana) prantd (or porhai)s aparCtnia), 
‘golden frontier-land,’ or something 
Ilko that. There can bo little doubt that 
it is a survival of the names which gave 
origin to the Chryse of the Greeks. And 
it IS notable, that the same series of 
titles embraces I'ambadipa (‘ C,\)]>por 
Island’ or llogion) which is also repre- 
sented by the Chakitfa of Ptolemy. 

(Ancient.) “There were two brothers 
resident in the country called Sunaparanta, 
merchants, wli<» went to trade with 500 
wagons. . . /'- Lqfcnds of (fotmna Buddha, 
in Hard if s Manual of Buddhism, 259. 

1636. “All coni))rised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Tsa-lan, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kal(^, and Thoung-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of Thuna-paranta. 
All within the great districts of Pagjln, 
Ava, Penya, and Mycn-Zain, is con.stitutcd 
the Kingthiiu of Tampadewa. ...” (etc.) — 
Prom an J uurrijdiou at the Great Bayoda 
of Koiing-Mhoo-ilau, jiear Ava ; from the 
MS. Journal of Major H. Barney, accom- 
panying a Letter from him, dated 11th 
Sentember, 1830, in the Poreigu Office, 
Calcutta. 

Buniev add.s : “The Ministers told me 
that by Thunaparanta they mean all the 
countries to the northward of Ava, and by 
Tampa-dewa all to the southward. But 
this inscription .shows that the Ministers 
themselves do not exactly understand what 
countries are comprised in Thunaparanta 
and T&mpa-dewa.'’ 

1767. “ The King despotick ; of great 
Merit, of great Power, Lord of the Coun- 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Buraghmagh, the Kingdom of Siam and 
Hughen (?), and the Kingdom of Gassay.” 
—Letter from the King of Burma, in 
Dalrymplc, Or. Bep., i. 106. 

1795. “ The Lord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of the Kingdoms of Sonahparinda, 


Tombadeva. . . . etc. . . .’’—Letter from 

the King to Sir John Shore, in Symet, 487. 

1855. “His great, glorious and most 
excellent Mamsty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella* wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Kising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 

great Chief of Kighteou.sness ” — 

King’s Letter to the Gonrnor-Uencral (Lord 
Dalhousie), 2nd Oct., 1855; 

Soodra, Sooder, s. 8kt. sudr, Tho 
(tlieorotical) Fourth Canto of tho 
Hindus. In South India, there being 
no claimants of tho 2nd oi* 3rd classes, 
tbo higher castes among tho (so-called) 
Sudras come next after the Brahmans 
in social rank, and sudra is a note of 
respect, not of the contrary as in 
Northern India. 

1630. “ The third Tribe or Cast, called 

the Shudderies.” — Lord, Ddplay, &c., 
ch. xii. 

1651. “La riuatriemo ligiiee cst cello 
des Soudraes : est coia[)oseo du 

commun peuplc : cette lign<5e a s(»us soy 
bcaucoiip et diverse^ fauiill(3S, dont line 
chacuno i)rdtend sur])aKser rautre. , , — 

Abr. Iloyer, Pr. eil. 1670, p. 8. 

1674. “ I'ho . . . Chudror (these are 

the Na3*rc.s ).” — Faria y Soam, ii. 710. 

1717. “ I’lio P>ralimeu.s and tho Tsebud- 
dirers are tJu* pr(»p<‘r jiersoiis to satisfy 
your Enquiries.”- PltillipH, M. 

1858. “Such c)f the Aborigines as yet 
remained witc f(*rmed into a fourth class, 
the (^udra, a class wliich had no rights but 
only duties.”- - Ur, and Ling, 

Studies, ii. (>. 

1867. “ A Brahman <loes not stand aloof 
from a Soudra with a keener ]>riiU', than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt.” — 
JJijoon, Kao America, 7th ed. i. 276. 

Soojy, Soojee, K. Hind, stljl; a 
word curiou.sly nii.siiitorprottid (“the 
coarser ])urt of ])ounded wlu'at”) liy 
the usually accurate Shakespear. It 
is, in fact, the line Hour, iiuulo from 
tho heart of tlio wheat, u.sod in India 
to make bread for Fiiglisli tables. It 
is jirepared by grin ding between two 
mill.stoiie.s whieli are nf>t in elose con- 
tact. It is the 'Tv/tf>//n,a of Italy. Bread 
made from this was called in Low Latin 
simella ; Germ. Strannel-Orodcheii, and 
old English sinnu t cakcis. 

A kind of poriidge made with soojee 
is often called soojee simply. 

1810. “ Bread is not made of flour, but 

of the heart of the wheat, which is very 
fine^ ground into wnat is called BOOjy . . , 
Soojy is frequently boiled into * stirabout ’ 
for breakfast, and eaten wdth milk, salt 
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and butter; though some of the more 
zealouB xnay be seen to moisten it with 
porter,**--Wimamson, K JIf., u. 135-136. 

1878. **8i^ee flour, ground coarse, and 
water,” — Life in the Mojussilt i. 213. 

Soorky, s. Pounded brick used to 
mix witn limo to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. Hurkhly ‘red- 
stuff.’ 

c. 1770. “The terrace roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine imlverizod 
stones, which they call zurkee; these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molaHses, and in a short time grow 
aft hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone. as, E.T., L 514. 

1784. “ One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of soorlpr.”— 
in Skton-Karry i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. “ The road from Calcutta to Bar- 
acijore . . . like all the Bengal roads it is 
paved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
<ir broken bricks over them.’’ — /Sohyjw, Lee 
Jlindou8f iii. 

The word is misused as well as mis- 
written here. The substance in question is 

khoft, q.v. 

Soorma, s. Hind, from Pers. surma, 
Sulphuret of antimony, used for 
darkening the eyes, kuhl of tho Arabs, 
the stirnmi and stibium of tho ancients. 
“With it, I believe, is often confounded 
the sulpliurot of lead, which in N. 
India is called saonnec {ee is tho femi- 
nine termination in Hindust.), and 
used as a substitute for tho former: 
a mistake not of recent occurrence 
only, as Sprongel says, * JHstinguit 
vero PUnius marem a fanimV {Hoyle 
on Ant, of Hindu Medicine^ 100). 

Soosie> s. Hind, from Pers. sim. 
Some kind of silk cloth, but wo know 
not what kind. See passage from 1690, 
Ovington, under Alleja. 

1784. “ Four cassimeers of different co- 
lours ; Patna dimity, and striped soosies.” 
— In Seton-Karr^ i. 42. 

Sophy, n.p. The name by which 
the King of Persia was long ^own in 
Europe — “The<SWAv.” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “The Turk” or “Grand 
Turk,” and the K. of Delhi the “Great 
Mogul.” This title represented Mfl, 
Safavi, or Soft, the name of the dy- 
nasty which reigned over Persia for 
more than two centuries (1499-1722, 
nominally to 1736). The first king 
of the family was Isma’il, claiming 
descent from ’Ali and the ImSms, 
through a long lino of persons of 
saintly reputation at Ardebil. The 


surname of Sflfl or Safi assumed by 
Isma’il is generally supposed to have 
been taken from Shaikh Safl-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors to 
become famous, and who belonged tothe 
class of Softs or philosophic devotees. 
After Isma’il the most famous of the 
dynasty was Shah Abbas (1585-1629). 

^ c. 1524. “ Susiana, guae est Shushan Pala- 
tium illud regni Sophu.” — AlrnhamFeritsolt 
in Ht/dCj Sgntagma ZHssertt. i. 76. 

1560. “De que o Snfl foy content^ e 
mandou gente cm su ajuda.”— Tcrcciro, 
ch. i. 

„ “ Quae regiones nomine Persiae ei 

regnantur quern Turcae Chislibas^ nos Sophi 
vrxjamus.” — Busheq. Epist. iii. (171). 

1561. “ The Queenes Maiesties Letters to 
the ffreat Sophy of Persia, sent by M. An- 
thonie lenkinson. 

“ Elizabetha Dei gratia Angliae Fronciae 
et Hil^emiae R^ina, &c. Potentii^imo et 
inuictiKsimo Principi, Magno Sophi Persa- 
rum, Medorum, Hircanoi*um, Cannano* 
rum, Margianorum, populorum cis et vltra 
Tygriin fluuium, et omnium intra Mare Cas- 
piiim et Persicum Sinum nationiim atque 
Gentium Imperatori salutem et rerum 
pro8i)erarum foelicissimum incrementum.” 
—In HaL i. 381. 

1598. “And all the Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is a 
Kiiif^, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Thamas are as much 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thamas, 
and of the Turkes and Rumes are callea 
Sufiy or SofEy, which signifieth a great 
Captaine .” — Linschotenf ch. xxvii. 

1601. 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he ’s a very devil; 
I have not seen such a firago . . . 

They say, ho has been fencer to the 
Sophy .” — Twelfth NiiMt HI. iv. 

1019. “ Alla porta di Sciah Sofi, si 

sonarono nacchere tutto il giomo ; ed 
insomma tutta la cittk e tutto il popolo 
andb in allegrezza, concorrendo intinita 
gente alia meschita di Schia Sofi, a far 
(jiratiarum actimem.'^^ — P, della Valle, i. 
808. 

1626. 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through France in triumph, or to couple 
up 

The Sophy and great Prester-John to- 
gether ; 

I would attempt it.” 

Bcaum, <b Fletch . , The Noble Oen- 
tlemaUf v, 1. 

c. 1630, “ Ismael at his Coronation pro- 
claim’d himself King of Persia by name of 
Pot-Shaw-7maeZ-So^y. Whence that word 
Sophy was borrowed is much controverted. 
Whether it be from the Armenian' idiom, 
signifying Wooll, of which the Shashes are 
made that ennobled his new order. Whether 
the name was from Sophy his grandsire, or 
from the Greek word Sophos imposed upon 
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Aydar at his conquest of Trehizond by the 
Greeks there, I know not. Since then, 
many have called the Kings of Persia 
8ophy*t : but I see no reason for it ; since 
JtmazCs son, grand and great pandsons 
IGngs of Persia never continued uiat name, 
till this that now reignes. whose name in- 
deed is Soffee, but casuall.” — Sir T, Herbert^ 
ed. 1638, 286. 

1643. “ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persien 
qui auoit est^ enuoy<5 en Eurt^pe de la part 
du Grand Sophy Koy de Perse.” — Mocqu^t^ 
Voyages^ 269, 

1665. 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 

By Astracan, over the snowy plains 

Retires; or Bactrian Sophy, from the 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 

To Tauris or Casbeen . . . .” 

Paradise Lost^ x. 

1673. “ But the Suffee^s Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Person in the 
Empire, and always the First Minister of 
State. ”~FXvrr, 338. 

1681. “ La quarta parte comprehende el 

Reyno de Persia, cuyo Seilor so llama en 
estos tiempoK, el Gran Sophi.” — Majrtinez^ 
CompetulWf 6. 

1711. “In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Services . . . they had half of 
the Customs of Gondmion given them, and 
their ^ successors, by a Firman from the 
Sophi or Emperor.”-— i>?cA7/cr, 220. 

1727. “The whole Reign of the last 
Sophi or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the Ballnwches and Mackrans 
. . . threw off the Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell uiJon their Neigh- 
bours in Caravuiniu.^' — A. Ham. i. 108. 

1815. “ The Suffavean monarchs were 

revered and deemed holy on account of 
their descent from a saint.” — Maicolnit H. 
of Pers., ii. 427. 

1828. “ It is thy happy destiny to fol- 

low in the train of that brilliant star whose 
light shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknown 
since the days of the earlier Soofees.” — The 
KuzzUbash, 1 . 192. 

Souba, Soobab, s. Hind, from 
Pers. siiba. A large Division or Pro- 
vince of tho Mogul Empire [e.g. the 
Subah of the Deccan, the Subah of 
Bengal). Tho word is also frequently 
used as short for Subadar, ‘ the Vice- 
roy * (over a saha). It is also “ among 
the Marathas sometimes applied to a 
smaller division comprising from 5 to 
8 fara/s” (Jn/soti). 

c. 1594. “In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted <»f 
105 Sirkars. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
^oobadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distributed 12 Lacks 


of beetle. The names of the Soobaht were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajmeer, Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Beng^, D^ly, Cabul, 
Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa : when his 
majesty conquered Berar, Khandeess, and 
Ahmedna^r, they were formed into three 
Soobahs, increasing the number to 15.” — 
Ayeen {Gladwin)^ ii. 1-5. 

17.53. “Princes of this rank are called 
Snbahs. Nizam al mufnek was Subah of 
the Decan (or Southern) provinces . . . The 
Nabobs of Condanorc^ Cudapah, (lamatica, 
YaforCy &c., the Kings of Tritchimr^Py 
MpsorCy Tanj(n'Cy are subject to this Subah- 
ship. Here is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Euroi^, excepting that 
of the Muscovite.” — Ornic, FragmentSyB^Sr- 
399. 

1760. “Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 
govern great Provinces, are stiled Subahs, 
which imports tlie same as Lord -Lieutenants 
or Vice-Roys.” — Memoirs of the Devolution 
in Bengaly p. 6. 

1763. “From the word Sonbah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Decan) is called Soubahdar, 
and by the Euroi)eans improperly Soubah.” 
Or»ie, i. 35. 

1765. “Let us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Soubahs; there’s 
no end to it. Lai us boldly dare to be 

Soubah ourselves ” — Uolwelly Hist. 

EventSy &c., i. 183. 

1783. “They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to jiay 
400,000/. a year to tho Subah of Bengal.” — 
Bitrkds Speech on Foxh India Billy WorkSy 
iii. 468. 

1804. “It is imi)ossible for persons t(» 
have behaved in a more shuffling maHner 
than tlie Soubah’s servants have. . . 
Wellingiony ed. 1837, iii. H. 

1809. “ These (inllars) had been removed 

from a sacred building by Monsieur Dunleix, 
when he assumed the rank of Soubah.” — 
Lord Valentifiy i. 373. 

1823. “The Delhi Sovereigns whosc 
vast empire wa.s divided into Soubahs, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled by 
a Soubahdar or Viceroy.” — Malcolniy Cent, 
India, i. 2. 


Soubadar, Subadar, s. Hind, from 
Pers. subadar y ‘ one holding a suba ’ 
(see preceding art.). 

fa). The Viceroy, or Governor of a 

silW , . „ 

(b) . A local commandant or chioi 
officer. 

(c) . Tho chief native officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original 
constitution of such companies, its 
actual captain. 


a. — 

See under preceding article. 

b. — 


3673. “ The Suhidar of the Town being 
a Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas 
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iftdor) thought good to give him a Visit.”— 
FryeTy 77, 

1805. The first thing that the Snhidar 
of Vira Rajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and give me 
such a shake by the hand, as would have 
done credit to a Scotsman.”— Letter in 
Xeydew’s Life^ 49. 

0 . 

1747. **14th Septeml>er . . . Bead the 
former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Snhidar with 129 more Sepoys to our assist- 
ance.” — IS/LH.Conaultatwnii at Fort St. Davids 
in India Office. 

1760, “ One was the Suhahdar, equiva- 
lent to the Captain of a Comi>any.” — 02 *»ie, 
iii. 610. 

c. 1786. “. . . the Suhahdars or com- 
manding officers of the black troops.” — 
CaraccioNf iii. 174. 

1787. “ A Troop of Native (Cavalry on 
the present Establishment c(nisists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 Euroixian Serjeant, 

1 Snhidar, 3 Jemadars, 4 Haviklars, 4 
Naiques, 1 Trumi)eter, 1 Earner, and 68 
Privates. for the Jlon. Cimpfa 

Blwik Troops on th>c Coast of Coroimndd, 
&c., p. 0. 

Soursop, B. (a). Tho fmit Anona 
muficatd^ L., a variety of the custard- 
apple ((f-v.). This kind in not well 
known on tho Bengal wide of India, 
but it is completely natui’alizod at 
Bombay. Tho terms sour sop and sweet • 
80 j> are, wo boliov(s West Indian. 

fb). In a note to tho passiige quoted 
bofbw, Grainger idontihos tho soursop 
with tho SUIT sack of tho Dutch. But 
in this, ut least as regards use in tho 
E. Indies, there is soirio mistake. Tho 
latter term, in old Dutch writers on 
the East, seems always to apply to tho 
common Jack fi’uit (q.v.), tho ‘ sour- 
jack,’ in fact, as distingnished from 
the su])orior kinds, especially the 
champada of tho Malay Axchipelago. 

a. — 

1764. 

*‘ . . . a neighbouring hill 
“ Which Nature to the Sonrsop had re- 
sigpied.” Grainger^ Bk. 2. 

b. -- 

1659. “There is anotlier kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Sursack. . . . 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but on the trunk itself ...” etc. 
— Saar^ ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661. Walter Schulz says that the fa- 
mous fruit J aka was called by the Nether- 
landers in the Indies Soorsack. — j’* 236. 

1675. “The whole is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
snurt acks. ^^—Byklof van Ooens^ in Yalentijn^ 
Ceylont 223. 


1778. “ The one which yields smaller 

fruil^ without seed, I found at Columbo, 
Gale, and several other places. The name 
by which it is properly known here is the 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its use here is 
less universal than that of the other sort, 
which '. . . weighs 30 or 40 lbs.”— 

E. T., iv. 255. 

Sowar, Suwar, s. Pers. sawar, ‘ a 
horseman.* A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly. 

1824-5. “ . . . The sowars who accom- 
panied him .” — Hehcrf Orig. i. 404. 

1827. “Hartley had therefore no re- 
source save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar . . . who 
rode before him.” — W. Scotty The Surgeon's 
Daughjbery ch. xiii. 

Sowar, Shooter-, s. Hind, from 
Pers. shutr^sawCir, the rider of a dromo- 
dary or swuft camel. Such riders are 
attached to tho establishment of the 
Viceroy on tho march, and of other 
high officials in Upper India. The 
word sotvar is quite misused by the 
Great Duke in the passage below, for 
a camel-driver, a sense it never has. 
Tho w'ord written, or intended, may 
however have been surwauu (q^v.). 

1834. “I . . . found a fresh horse at 
Sufter Jun^’H tomb, and at tho Kutub a 
couple of riding camels and an attendant 
Shutur Suwar.” — Mc7n. of Col, Mountain, 
129. 

1840. “Sent a Shuta Sarwar (camel 
driver) off with an exi>ress to Simla.” — 
Osltornc, Court and Camp of Rui\J. Singh, 
179. 

1842. “ At Peshawur, it appears by the 

papers I read last night, that they have 
camels, but no sowars, or drivers. ’’-—Letter 
of D. of Wellington, in Indian Administra- 
tion of Ld. Ellenhorough, 228. 

Sowarry, Snwarree, s. Hind, from 

Pors. sawari. A ciivalcado, a cortege 
of mounted attendants. 

1803. “ Tliey must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewary; and must have with 
them a sufficient body of troops to guard 
their persons.” — A. Wellesley, in Life of 
Munro, i. 346. 

1809. “ He had no 8awarry.”—Xd. Fa- 
lentia, i. 388. 

1814. “I was often reprimanded by the 
Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suwarree, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening excursion.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 
420. 

1827. “Orders were given that on the 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
Itowarree, a grand procession, when the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest .” — Walter Scott, The Sar- 
geon's Dasighter, ch. xiv. 
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c. 1881. **Je t&cherai dMviter toute la 
poussi^re de ces immenses ■owarrii.** — 
Jaequemontf Corresp. ii 121. 

Sowarry Camel. A swift or riding 
camel. See Sowar, Shooter-. 

1835. “ * I am told you dress a camel 

beautifullj^,’ said the young Princess, * and 
I was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
my people h<3w to attire a saw&ri camel.* 
This was flattering me on a very weak 
point : there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress a camel .*’ — Wmtderiwji of a 
Pilgrim^ ii, 30. 

So wear, S. Hind. sd/iwMr; alleged 
to be from sCtdhn, ‘ right,* and A;«r, 

‘ doer, ’ G uj . savaJedr, A native banker ; 
corresponding to the Chetty of S. India. 

1803. “You should not confine your 
dealings to one soucar. Open a communi- 
cation with every soucar in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
'you for bills.’’ — Wellington^ Dcap.^ ii. 1 
(ed. 1837). 

1826. “We were also sahoakars, and 
panted bills of exchange uixm Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys uixin 
interest.”— Pa ndiwwji/ Han,, 174. 

Soy, s. A kind of condiment once 
popufai*. The word is Japanese ai-yau* 
Chin. shi~yu. It is made from the 
beans (jf a plant common in the 
Himfilaya and E. Asia, and much 
cultivated, viz. (ihjcinc Soja^ Sieb. and 
Zucc. {Soija hiapida, Moonch.) boiled 
down and fermentod. 

1679. “. . .Mango and Saio, two sorts 
of sauces brought from the East Indies.” — 
Journal of John Locke, in Ld. Kimfa Life 
of L , , i. 249. 

1088. “I have been told that 8oy is 
made with a fishy comixisition, and it 
seems most likely by the Taste; tho’ a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
very intimate with one that sailed often 
from Tonquin to Jajian, from whence the 
true Sog comes, told me that it was made 
only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt.” — Dampitr, ii. 28. 

1690. “. . . Sony, the choicest of all 
Sawces.” — Ovington, 397. 

1712. “Hoc legmen in coquina Japo- 
nic^ utraii^que replet paginam ; ex eo nam- 
que conficitur : turn puls Miso dicta, quae 
ferculis pro consistentiil, et butyri loco 
additur, butyrum enim hCc coel6 res ignota 
est; turn Sooju dictum embarama, quod 
nisi ferculis, certfe frictis et assatis omni- 
bus affunditur.” — Kaempfer, Arnoen. ExoU 
p. 839. 

1776. An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy is given in Thwnherg^a 

* A young Jax>anese fellow-passenger gave the 

pronimciation clearly as •ho-yu.— -A. B. 


Trat/dt. E. T., iv. 121-122; and more 
briefly by Kaempfer on tho page quoted 
above. 

Spin, s. An unmarried lady; po- 
pular abbreviation of ‘ Spinster.* 

Sponge Cake, s. This well-known 
form of cake is called throughout Italy 
pane di Spagna, a fact that suggested 
to us tho possibihty that tho English 
name is really a con-uption of SpanwA- 
cahe. The name in Japan tends to 
confirm this, and must bo our ex- 
cuse for introducing the term hero. 

1880. “ There is a cake called kamteira 
resembling sponge-cake ... It is said to 
have been intri>duced by the Spaniards, 
and that its name is a corruption of Caa^ 
tilla.^* — Miss Bird's Japan, i. 235. 

Spotted-Beer. Axis mamlatus of 
Gray, H. ChltaL 

1673. “The same Night wo travelled 
easily to Mcgjitaiui, using (3ur Fowling- 
Pieces all the way, being hero i>resented 
with llich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeons, Chitrcls, or Spotted Deer. ’’—Fryer, 
71. 

1679. “ There being convcniency in this 
place for ye breeding ui> of Spotted Deer, 
which the Hon’ble (N)inpany doe every 
ycare order to be sent home foi His Ma- 
jesty, it is onlored that care 1 m> taken to 
breed them up in this Factory (Madapol- 
lain), to 1)0 K(int home accid'dingly. - Ft, 
Gcot'gc Council (on Tour), Kith April, in 
Notes ami Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1682. “This is a fine pleasant situation, 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tamar ins, well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer.” — Hedges, 
Oct. 16th. 

Squeeze, S. This is used in Anglo- 
Chineso talk for an illegal exaction. 
It is, wo suppose, tho translation of a 
Chineso expression. It corresponds to 
the malatolta of tho Middle Ages, and 
to many other slang phrases in many 
tongues. 

1882. “ If tho licence (of the Hong mer- 

chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary pecuniaiy 
advantages : but on the otlier hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls* or ‘squeezes* 
for contributions to public works, . . . for 
the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . , . 
damage caused by the overflowing of tho 
‘Yangtse Keang’ or the ‘ ifellow Kiver.*” 
— The Fankwae at Canton, p. 36. 

Station, S. A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English officials of a dis- 
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or the officers of a garrison (not 
in a fortress) reside. Al^ the ag^- 
gate society of such a place. 

1866. , 

** And if I told how much 1 ate at one 
Mofusail station, 

I’m Bure ’twould cause at home a most 
extraf>rdmary sensation.” 

{Trevelyan) The Dawk Bungalow^ in 
Fiusei'f Ixxiii. p. 391. 

„ “ Who asked the Station ^ to 

dinner, and allowed only one glass of Sim- 
Idn to each guest.”— itid. 231. 

Stevedore, S. One employed to 
stow the cargo of a ship, and to un- 
load it. The verb estivar is used in 
both Sp. and Port, in the sense of 
stowing cargo, implying originally to 
pack close, as to press wool. Eativador 
IS given in the Sp. Dictionaries only 
in the sense of a wool-packer, but no 
doubt has been used in every sense 
of eatrvar. Seo Slccat^ s. v. 

Stick-Insect, S. The name com- 
monly upj)liod to certain orthopterous 
insects, of the family Phaamidae, \ 
which have the strongest possible re- 
semblance to dry twigs or pieces of 
stick, sometimes 6 or 7 inches in 
length. 

1754. “The other remarkable animal 
which I met with at Cuddalorc was the 
animated Stalk, of which there are differ- 
ent kinds. Some aj)pear like dried straws 
tied together, others like grass . . — /m, 

p. 20. 

1860. “The Stick-insect.— The PhaS’ 
midae or siwctres . . . jiresent as close a 
resemblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 

. . .^^—Pmei'son-Tennentt CcyloUf i. 252. 

Stiuk-WOOd, s. Foet'idia Mauriti^ 
anUj Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bois puant 
“ At the Carnival in Goa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons /’ — Birdwood (MS.). 

Stridhana, Streedkana, s. Skt. 

atfi^dhana, ‘ women’s property.’ A 
term of Hindu Law, applied to certain 
property belonging to a woman, which 
follows a law of succession different 
from that which regulates other pro- 
perty. The terai is first to be found 
m the works of Jones and Colebrooke 
(1790-1800), but has recently been 
introduced into European scientific 
treatises. 

1875. “Tlie settled property of a mar- 
ried woman ... is well known to the 


Hindoos under the name of stridkan.”—^ 
Maine^ Early IntUtvtionii 32L 

Stupa. See Tope. 

Sucker-Bucker, n.p. A name often 
given in N. India to Upper Sind, from 
two neighbouring places, viz., the town 
of Sakhar on the right bank of the 
Indus, and the island-fortress of 
Bakkar or Bhakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Boree-Btudeerj 
from Rohri^ a town opposite Bakkar, 
on the left bank, the name of which 
is probably a relic of the ancient town 
of Aror or AloTy though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. 

c. 1333. “ I passed 5 days at Labari . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to Bakar. They 
thus call a line town through which flows a 
canal derived from the river Sind.” — Ibn 
Batuta, iii. 114-115. 

1521. Shah Beg ‘ ‘ then took his departure 
for Bhakkar, and after several days’ march- 
ing arrived at the plain surrounding Sak- 
har.” — Turkhdn Ndma^ in Elliotf i. 311. 

1554. “After a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days’ journey, 
at Siilwan {Schwan)^ and then, passing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr.”— ^All, p. 136. 

1616. “Buckor, the Chiefe Citie, is 
called Buckor succor.”— rrrry. 

Bucket, s. Old English. Wright 
explains the word as ‘ dried sweetmeats 
or sugar-plums.’ Does it not in the 
quotations rather mean loaf-augar ? 

1584. “ White Bucket from Zindi ” (i.c. 
Sind) “ Cambaia, and China.”— i^arret, in 
HaJd, ii. 412. 

c. 1620-30. 

For this, 

This Candy wine, three merchants were 
undone ; 

These Buckets brake as many more.” 

Bcaum. and Fletch.^ The Little 
French Lawyer^ i. 1. 

Sucl&t, Sackcloth, etc., s. Pers. 
aakalldt, or sakallaty aaklattUy sakldtun, 
applied to certain woollen stuffs, and 
particularly now to European broad- 
cloth. It is sometimes defined ^ 
acarlet broad cloth; but though this 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. It has, 
however, been supposed that our word 
acarlet comes from some form of the 
present word (see Skeaty s.v. Scarlet)* 

* Here is an instance in which scarlet is used 
for ‘ scarlet broadcloth.’ 

c. 1C65. “ . . . . they laid them out, partly m 
fine Cotton Cloth .... partly in Silken Stnilli 
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But the faot that the Arab, dictionaries 
rive a form sdkirla^ must not be trusted 
to. It is a modem form, probably 
taken from the Europ^n word. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form 
sklatounj a term which has been the 
subject of controversy both as to ety- 
mology and to exact meaning (see 
Afarco Poloy Bk. i. ch. 58, notes). 
Among the con j ecturos as to etymolo^ 
are a derivation from Ar, sahly ‘ polish- 
ing * (see Sicligur) ; from Sicily (Ar. 
Stkiliya); and from the Latin cyclasy 
cycladatus. In the Arabic Vocahulista 
of the 13th century (Florence, 1871), 
siUatttn is translated bj'' dclas. The 
conclusion como to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not en- 
tirely, on the modem meaning of sah- 
cUldt^ was that sakldtunwsis probably a 
light woollen texture. But Dozy and 
De Jong give it as ^toffe de soie, hrochee 
d^oTy and the passage from Edrisi sup- 
ports this undoubtmly. 

To the north of India the name 
sukldt is given to a stuff imported 
from the borders of China. 

1040. “The robes were then brought, 
consisting of valuable frocks of saklatdn of 
various colours. . . — Baihuki, in Ellioty 
ii. 148. 

c. 1150. Almeria [Ahnarlci) was a 
Musulinan city at the time of the Moravi- 
dae. It was then a place of great industry, 
and reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robes, bro- 
cades, the stuffs known as Sakl&tiUi /«• 
fahdnl . . . and various other silk tissues.” 
— Edrisi (Joubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220. “Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaijan. . . . They make there ^‘the 
stuffs called 'attahl (see Tabby), Siklatto, 
Khitdbl, fine satins and other textures 
which are exported everywhere.” — Yakut, 
in Barbier de Meynard, i. 133. 
c. 1370? 

“ His heer, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdel raughte adoun 
Hise shoos of Cordewane, 

Of Brugges were his hosen broun 
His Kobe was of Syklatonn 
That coste many a Jane.” 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 4 {Furnival, 
Ellesmere Text). 

c. 1.590. 

“ 8llkl&t-i-Ka»?7 n Faranrjl o Purtagdll ” 
(Broadcloth of Turkey, .of Europe, and of 
Portugal) . . .-—Ain (orig.) i. 110. 
Blochmann renders ^Scarlet Broadcloth* 
(see above). 


streaked with Gold or Silver, to make Vests and 
Summer-Drawers of: partly in English Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian Vests of for their King . . — 

Bernier, E. T. 48. 


1673. * Suffahaun is already full of 

London Cloath, or Saokoloath Londre, as 
they call iV— Fryer, 224. 

“ riis Hose of London Sackcloth of any 
Colour.” 391 . 

1854. 

“ List of Chinese articles brought to India. 

* * a * 

“Suklat, a kind of camlet made of camel’s 
hair .” — CunninyhanCs Ladak, 242. 

1862. ** In this season travellers wear 
arments of sheep-skin with sleeves, the 
eecy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Sooklat, or blanket.”— P wry a6 Trade 
Report, p. 57. 

„ Broadcloth (Europe), (‘ Suklat,’ 
‘Mahoot’)” — Id. App. p. ccxxx. 

Sudden death. Anglo-Indian slang 
for a fowl served as a spatchcock, the 
standing dish at a dawk-bungalow in 
former days. The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on tho table by the time ho 
had bathed and dressed. 

Sudder, adj., but used as s. Liter- 
ally ‘chief,* being Ar. sadr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in tho example (piotod in a foot- 
note.* The use of tho word seems to 
be almost confined to tho Bengal 
Presidency. Its principal applications 
are tho following : 

(a.) Sudder Board. This is the 
‘ Board of Ilovonuo,’ of which thoro 
ono at Calcutta, and ono in the N.W. 
Provinces at Allahabad. There is a 
Board of Bevenue at Madras, but not 
called ‘ Sudder Board * thoro. 

(b.) Sudder Court, i.e. ‘ Sudder 
Adawlat (sadr 'addlat). This was till 
1862, in (Calcutta and in the N. W. P., 
the chief court of appeal from the Mo- 
fussil or District Courts, tho Judges 
being members of tho Bengal Civil 
Service. In tho year named tho Calcutta 
Sudder Court was amalgamated with 
the Supremo Court (in which English 
Law had boon administered by English 
Barrister- Judges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled The High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
N. W. P. 

c. Sudder Ameen, f.e. chief Ameen 


* c. 1340. “ Tlic Sadr-jiMn Chief of the 

World’) t.e. the "KauBd-aUKutiai (‘Judge of Judges ’) 
. . . . po«se»8CH teii townsliips, producing a re- 
venue of about ()0,000 tankai. lie ia algo called 
Bmibt-al'Islam."—Shihabud(lin Dimishki, in Notice 
d ExlraiUt, xiii. 18 j. 
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(q.v.) This was the designation of 
the second rank of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI. of 1868, 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 
Judge was Principal Sudder Ameen; 
the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameen; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In tlio now classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the Ist, 2n(l and 3rd grade, 
and Munsifts (see Moonseff) of 4 

f rades ; in liombay, Subordinate 
udgos of the Ist class in 3 grades, 
and 2nd class in 4 grades; and in 
Madras Subordinate Judges in 3 
grades, and Munsilfs in 4 grades. 

(d.) Sudder Station, The chief 
station of a district, viz., that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

Sugar, s. This familiar word is of 
Sanskrit origin. Sarkara originally 
signifies ‘ gi’it or gravel,’ 1 hence crys- 
tallized sugar, and through a Prakrit 
fonn att/<;/irora gave the I’ersian s/zaMw, 
the Greek (raKXdfi and (rwKYapoi/, and 
the late Latin saccltarum. The Arabic 
is snlchar, or with the article as-sukkary 
and it is probable that our modern 
fonns, It. zucchiTo and encchcroy Fr. 
sucre, Gonn. Zuckar, Eng. sugar, came, 
as well as the Span, azucar and Port. 
assumr, from the Arabic direct, and not 
through Latin or Greek.* In fact the 
ancient knowh3dge of the product was 
slight and vague, and it was by the 
Arabs that the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane was introduced into Egypt, 
Sicily, and Andalusia. It is possible 
indeed, and not improbable, that palm- 
sugar (see J aggery) is a much older 
product than that of the cane. The 
original habitat of the latter is not 
known; there is only a slight and 
doubtful statement of Loureiro, who, 
in speaking of Cochin-China, uses 
the words “habitat et colitur” — 
which may ini 2 >ly its existence 
in a wdld state, as well as under 
cultivation, in that country. Be 
Candolle assigns its earliest produc- 
tion to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as w'o have said, the know- 


The Russian is sakluir; Polish, zukier; Hung., 
zxikur. 


ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to quesnon the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later writers, that the original 
saccharon of Greek and Homan writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval medicine 
under the name of tabashir (q*v.). It 
is just jDossible that Pliny, in the 
passage quoted below, may have 
jimibled up two different things, but 
wo see no sufficient evidence oven of 
this. In White’s Latin Dictionary we 
read that by the word saccharon is 
meant (not sugar but) ‘‘ a sweet juice 
distilling from the joints of the 
bamboo.” This is nonsense.* There is 
no such sweet juice distilled from the 
joints of the bamboo ; nor is the sub- 
stance tahashlr at all sweet. f It could 
never have been called “honey” (see 
Dioscorides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of hamboo-sugar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because^ of some rescmblaiK.'o of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. 
All the erroneous notices of (tuk- 
xapov seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled bj'- the loose 
and inaccurate stories about the origin 
of camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may bo found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the tj^pe of sweetness, and 
hence the name of hounj apjilied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
cation to uncry stallized products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 
syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-treo. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention shi-mi or ‘ stonc- 


* There is a statement of this kind in Plso's 
Mavlimi Aromntim, 1058, j). ISO. But we never 
di<l hear of any fact, nor cun wc now, to justif^’’ 
the statement. Piso does not api>ear to have been 
ill tlie trojuj’s himself. 

t In fact, sinite this was written w'e have seen 
and tasted genuine tabdshir, or siliceous deposit in 
iKimboo. It is slightly bitter and physUky in taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It is a hydrate of 
silica. 
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honej’ as a product of India and 
Persia. In tne reign of Taitsung 
(627 — 650) a man was sent to Gangotic 
India to learn the art of sngar-nialang ; 
and Marco Polo below menJkions tne 
introduction from Pgypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, 
Chlnl (Chinese) is apjdied to the 
whiter kinds of cnmnion sugar ; Mlsrly 
or Egyptian, to sugar-caiidy ; loaf- 
sugar is called kuuiL 

C. A.D. 00. 

Qiuvjiiu' ferens rapidum diviso gurgite 
fontein 

Vastis Indus a(iuis inixiuni non sen tit 
Hydas]>eii: 

(^niciue bibunt tencra dulcis ab ^^undiue 
succos . . Lucan f iii. 23.5. 

„ “ Aiunt inveniri ainid Indoa inel 

in arundinmu foliis, (piod aut nos illius 
Cttili, aut ii)sius arundiiiis humor dulcis et 
pinguis gignat.” — Epist. Ixxxiv. 

c. A.T). 05. “ It is called (rdKxapov^ and 
is a kind of honey u’hich solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Ikdix; and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladd er and kiilneys.”— Mat. 
Med. ii. c. 104. 

c. A.T). 70. “ Saccharon et Arabia fert, | 
aed la\idatius India. Est aiitem mel in 
harundinibus collectum, cummium modo 
caiididum, deiitilms fragile, amplissiniinn 
nucis abellanae magnitiuline, ad niediciuae 
tantum iiKum.”— P/ oj. Uist. Nat. xii. 8. 

c. 170. ‘ ‘ 1 >ut all these articles are hotter 
than is dcsirabh*., and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would, liut axinncU 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active ]»urgative . . . Not undeservedly, 

I think, that saccharum may also be 
counted among things of this (quality . . 
Galen^ M<tho<Jus Mcdcndi^ viii. 

c. (>30. “ In Indicis stagnis nasci arun- 

dines ealami(iue dicuntur, ex (juorum 
xailicibus exju-cssum suavissimum succuin 
bibunt. Vnde et Varro ait : 

Indica non magno in arbore crescit anindo; 
Illius et lentis premitur ratlicibus humor, 
Pulcia qui nefjueant succo concedere inella.” 

Isidori Ilinpidnms Orhtinunif 
Liher xvii. ca]>. vii. 

c. 1220. * ‘ Sunt insuper in Terra (Sancta) 
canamtUae de (juibus zucchara ex comj)re8- 
fiione eliquatur .” — Jacobi Vitriaciy Hist. 
Jhe7'08oIi/7fi. caj). Ixxxv. 

1298. “Bangala est une provence vers 
midi ... II font grant merchandie, car il 
ont espi e galanga e gingilxjr e succare et 
de maintes autres chieres espices .” — Marco 
HolOf Geog. Text, ch. exxvi. 

„ Je voz di riue en ceste provences” 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “naist et se fait 
plus Bucar qe ne fait en tout le autre 
inonde, et ce est encore grandissime vente.” 
— Jd. ch. chii. 


1298^. “And before this city” (a place 
near Fu-chau) “came under the Great Can 
these i>eople knew not how to make line 
sugar IzaccJicro) ; they only used to boil and 
skim the juice, which, when cohl, left a 
black paste. But after they cAmo under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia” 
{i.e. oi Cain*) “wlio h:ipi)cne(l to be at 
the Court pr(*cecde(l to this citv and taught 
the pe(»])le to refine the sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees.”— in liamnsh, ii. 49, 
c. 1343. “In ( Cyprus the following 
articles arc sold by the hundred-weight 
{cantara di j^cso) and at a priee in lu sants: 
Kound i)e.pper, sugar in i)owder [tiolvccc di 

zucchero) . . . sugars in loaves (zuccheri m 

2stni), bees’ h»)TU'y, sugar-cane lioney, and 
carob-honey {mclc d'a^w, nick di cannavicli, 
niele di carrubc). . . ."—Pcffolotti, HA. 

„ “ Loaf sugars are of several sorts, 

viz. zucchero mucclura, caffdtino, and ham- 
hUUiuia : and mnsriatto^ and doiimaxcliino; 
and the muechera is the best sugar tliere is ; 
for it is more tlioroughly boik^l, and its ])aste 
is whiter, and more solid, than any other 
sugar ; it is in the form of the banibiHonia 
sugar like this A ; and of this mnrcliara 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is Uei)t for the mouth and 
for the use of tlie Sohhui himself. 

“Zucchero cn^d'ettino is tlie next liost 
after the muccara . . . 

“ Zucchero is tlie best next 

after the best cajf’dtino. 

“Zucchero nuisciatto is the best after 
that of Baiiibilloiiia. 

“ Zucchero rhauid, the bigger the pieces 
are, and tlie whiter, and ihe brighter, so 
much is it the lietter and finer, and there 
should not lie too much small stuff. 

“ I’owdertfd sugars are of many kinds, 
as of (■yjiriis, of Uhodes, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves ; 
)>ut as they are not so thoroughly done, as 
the other sugars that kc-ej* tlieir loaf sl)a])C 
. . . the loaves tumbhi to ])it*ees, arul return 
to powder, and so it is called iiowdeied 
sugar ...” (and a great deal moii*).— Peyo- 
htti, 3G2-305. 

We cannot interjirct most of the names 
in the preceding extract. Jjambilfunia is 
‘ Sugar of Babylon,’ i.(\ of Cairo, and l)oni* 
mtw'hi'no of Damascus. Mm-clu-m* (Uiffti- 
tino, B.nd M asciatto, no dmibt all rejiresent 
Arabic tenns used in the tiwle. at Alexan- 
dria, but we caniu>t identify them. 

c. 1345. “J’ai vu vendre •laii.s lo Ben- 
gale . . . un rithf de sucre (al-sukkar), jsnds 
de Dihly, ik*U" (piatre draehmes .” — Jbn 
Batata, iv. 211. 

1516. “ Moreover they make in this city 

(Bengala, i.i. prohaldy Cliittagong) much 
and good white cane sugar (a^uquere 
braoco dc c.anaif}, lint they do not know 
how to consolidate it and make loaves of 
it, HO they wraj* up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw hide, very well stitched 

.Sn* also under Candy (&U]j:ar), the second 
quotation. 
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up ; and make great loads of it, which are 
despatched for sale to many parts, for it is 
a great traffic.” — Bwrbom^ Lisbon ed., 362. 

1807. “ Chacun sait que par effet des re- 
gards de Farid, des monccaux de teire se 
changeaient en sucre. Tel est le motif du 
sumom de Schakar pary , ‘ trdsor de sucre ’ 
qui lui a dtd diorm^^^—Arauh-i-Mithfilj 
quoted by Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Mvm, 9.5. 

(This IS the saint, Farid-uddin Shakar- 
ganj (d. A.T). 1268) whose shrine is at Pak 
Pattan in the Punjab.) 

1810. “Although the sugar cane is sup- 
l> 08 ed by many to be indigenous in India, 
yet it has only been within the last 50 
years that it has been cultivated to any 
great extent . . . Strange to say, the only 
HUgar-candy used until that time ” (20 years 
l)eforo the ilate of the liook) “was received 
from China ; latterly, however, many gen- 
tlemen have speculated deeply in the manu- 
facture. We now see sugar-candy of the 
first quality manufactured in various jdaces 
of Bengal, and I believe it is at least 
admitted that the raw sugars froni that 
quarter are eminently good.” — Williamson^ 
V. Jl/., ii. 133. 

Sultan, s. Arab, anltiin, a Prince, 
a Monarch. But this concrete sense is, 
in Arabic, post- classical only.^ The 
classical sense is abstract ‘ dominion.’ 
The corresponding words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, as usual, sh or s. 
Thus shoUiln in Daniel {e,g. vi. 26 — “in 
the whole dominion of my kingdom ”) 
— is exactly the same word. The con- 
crete word, corresiwnding to sultan in 
its post-classical sense, is shallit^ which 
is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 6 — 
“governor,” So Saladin nTtlsuf 
Sf5rih-ad-dln) was not the first Joseph 
who was sultan of Egyqit. 

C. 950. ‘ ‘ 'Etti fie rn? BacriAei'a? M 

deo^iAov avyjKBev aro oroAo? ico/utira- 

pCuiV, ix<nv tc€<f>a\r]y Tov reSoAfi aitb v koX rhr'S.dfiav 
Ktti rov KaA<(iovc, teal txeiptatravTO fita^opov? TroAei? 
ri}^ AaA/uittTi'as.’' — Constant. Porphyrog., Dc 
TheTMLtihiis^ ii. Thcma xi. 

c. 1075. (written c. 1 130) “. . . oc ical icoOe- 

X6vrt^ nepo-ay re koX 'S.apaKiiPOVi avToi Kvpioi T^y 
nep(ri.'fioy yey6va<n a-ovKrdvov rbi' ^rpayyd- 
Aiirifia* bvop.a<ravTti, bwtp <rrip.aCvti trap* avroiy 
BaertAevy koX naPToicpdru>p,’’ — Niccphorus Bryen- 
niuSf Comment i. 9. 

. c. 1124. “De divitiis Soldani mira re- 
ferunt. et de incognitis speciebus quas in 
oriente viderunt. Soldanus dicitur quasi 
ml%L8 dominuSf quia cunctis praeeat Orientis 
)>rincipibus.” — Ord-ericus Vitalise Hist. 
Eccles. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of Le Prevost, 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165. “ Both parties faithfully adhered 
to this arrangement, until it was interrupted 

* Tognil Beg, founder of tl»e Seljuk djTiasty, 

called by various Western writers TangrolipiXtand 
(as here) Strangolipes. 


by the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Shah, who governs all Persia, and bolds 
supreme power over 45 of its Kings. This 
pnnee is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Fars- 
al-Khabir (supreme commander of Persia).” 
—B. Benjamin^ in Wright^ 105-106. 

c. 1200. “Endementres que ces choses 
coroient einsi en Antioche, li message qui 
par Aussiens estoient aid au soudaxL de 
Perse yxir demander aide s’eu retoumoient.** 
— Guillaume de Ttfr, CHdtFr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. “Et ouaint il furent Ik venus, 
adonc Bondoctiaire qe soldan estoit de 
Babelonie vent en Annenie con grande 
host, et fait grand domajes iior la contrde.” 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text, cn. xiii. 

1307. “ Post quam vero Turchi occu- 
paverunt terra ilhl et habitaverut ibidem, 
elegcrut dominu sujier eos, et ilium vocave- 
runt Soldi, quod idem est (piod rex in idio- 
mate Latinorii .” — Haitoni Ai'meyii De Tar^ 
taris Liber, cap. xiii. in Novus Orbis. 

1309. “ En icelle grant paour de mprt 

oh nous estiens, vinclrent k nous jusques 
k treize on quatorze dou consoil dou soudan, 
trop richement a])pareille de dras d’or et 
de soie, et nous firent demander (par un 
frere de TOspital (pii savoit sarrazinois), de 
par le Soudan, se iiou-s vorriens estre 
delivre, et nous deime.s rpie oil, et ce pooient 
il bien savoir.” — Joinvilk, Credo. Joinville 
often has soudanc, and sometimes saudano. 

1498. “Em este lugar e ilha a que 
chamko Moncobiejuy estava hum senhor 
a que elles chamavam Col3rytam que era 
como visorrey.”— dc, V. da Gama, 26. 

Siunatra, n . p. This name has been 
applied to the great island sinc^ 
about A.D. 1400. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was taken 
from the very similar name of one of 
the maritime principalities upon the 
north coast of the island, which seems 
to have originated in the 13th century. 
The seat of this principality, a town 
called Saniudra, was certainly not far 
from Pasei, the Pacem of the early 
Portuguese writers, the Passir of some 
modern charts, and probably lay near 
the inner end of the Bay of Telo 
Samawo (see notes to Marco Polo, 
2nd ed. ii. 276 scqtf). 

Since the preceding sentences were 
written wo have read, in a valuahlq 
Dutch periodical, that in 1881 an 
official of Netherlands India, who was 
visiting Pasei, not far from that place, 
and on the left bank of the river (we 
presume the river which is shown in 
maps as entering the Bay of Telo 
Samawe near Pasei), came upon a 
hampong, or village, called Samudra.* 

* Letter from C. W. J. Weiiniker, in Bijdragev 
tot tie Taal-Land-en Volkciitiimh van Nederlandsch 
Indie, ser. iv. vol. 6 (1882), p. 298. 
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We cannot doubt that this is ap. indi- 
cation of the site of the old capital. 

The first mention of the name is 
probably to be recognized in Samara, 
the name given in the text of Marco 
Polo, to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between liaama^ or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoian, 
which last scorns to correspond mth 
Podir. This must liavoboen the position 
of Samudra, and it is probable that d 
has disappeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was the Skt. Samttdra, the ‘ sea.’ 
At the very time of the alleged 
foundation of the town a kingdom 
was flourishing at Dwfira Samudra in 
S. India (see Dora Samoonder). 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is lu’obably in the Chinese annals, 
which mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which wore prevailed on to 
sona tribute to Kiiblai Khan, that of 
Smiutala. The chief of this state is 
called in the Chinese record Tn-han- 
jta-U {Pauthicr, Marc Pol, GOo), which 
seems exactly to represent the Malay 
words Tunn-Pati, ‘Lord Kuler.’ 

We learn next from Tbn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit (about the middle 
of the 14th century) the State of 
Sumutra, as ho calls it, had become 
important and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it w^as about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
the whole of the great island, just as 
Lamori had been applied to tho same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Ldrnhri, which was th<m tho state and 

? ort habitually visited by shii)s from 
ndia. We see that the name was bo 
ai^plicd early in the following contuiy^ 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-G(), and who calls 
the island Shamuthcra. Pra Maui’o, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-!Map, calls 
the island laola Siamotra or Taprohaiie. 
The confusion 'wuth Taprolane lasted 

en the Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir was the leading 
state ui)on the coast, and corfainly no 
state known as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
objure. The A 7», quoted below, refers 


to the “ port of Siunatra,” but this may 
have been based on old information. 
Valentijn seems to recognize tho exist- 
ence of a place called Samudra or 
Samotdnra, though it is not entered in 
his map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished under tho gi-eat King 
of Achin, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore tho name of Shamauddlii 
Shamatmnl, which seems to point to 
a place called Shamatra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ‘ ‘ the 
island of Sumatra” as named from “ a 
city of this northern part ” occurs in 
tho soi^disant “ Voyage which Juan 
Serano made when ho fled from 
Malacca ” in lol‘2, published by Lord 
Stanley of Aldorley at the end of his 
translation of Barbf>sa. TJiis man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down tho 
coast, says : ‘ I di’ew towards tho south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to Jinother country and city which is 
called Samatra,’ and so on. Now this 
indicates the position in which tho 'city 
of Sumatra must leally have been, if 
it continued to exist. But though this 
jmssago is not, all the rest of tho 
naiTative seems to be, mere plunder 
from Varthema.* 

There is howc^ver a like intimation 
in a curious hotter r(^s])ec.ting tho 
Porfuguoso disc,overi(5s, written" from 
liisbon in lol o, by a derm an, Valentino 
Morarfa (tho same probtibly who 
published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 3o()2), and 
who shows an extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. lie 
says: “Tho greatest island is that 
called by Marco Polo tho Venetian 
Java Minor, and at pres(ait it is (jailed 
Sumotrafroin a port of the said island.” 
(8oo in ]h Ouhcrnails, Vdttpf. Ital, 391.) 

It is probable that l>efore the 1 Portu- 
guese ejjoch the adjfdniiig statcis of 
JPasei and Sumatra liad become united. 
Mr.d. Phillips, of tho Consular Seiwice 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of the present writ(;rs, when en- 
gaged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Chinese chart slunving tlio northern 
coast of tho island, and this showed tho 
town of Sumatra ( S um aiitala,).\i seemed 
to bo placed in the Gulf of Pasei, and 
very near where l^asei itself still exists. 
An extract of a Chinese account ‘ ‘ of 
about A.D. 1413” accompanied th<^ap, 

* Unless, iiifleed, the piufnler was tho other 
way. Fi>r there is reason to twdievo tliat Varthema 
never went cast of Malabar. 
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This was fundamentally the same as 
that quoted below from Gh*oeneveldt. 
There was a villa^ at the mouth 
of the river cal^ Talu-mangkin 
(qu. Telu-Samawe ?). A curious pas- 
sage also will be found below ex- 
tracted by the late M. Pauthier 
from the great Chinese Imperial Geo- 
graphy, wnich alludes to the disappear- 
ance of Sumatra from knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown upon 
the derivation of the name, given to 
the island by foreigners, from that 
of the kingdom of which we have been 
speaking (see the letter quoted above 
from the Bijdragen), 

1298. “So you must know that when 
you leave the Kingdom of liasma (Pacc/a) 
you come to anotner Kingdom called Sa- 
mara on tlie same Island .” — Marco FolOf 
Bk. iii. ch. 10. 

c. 1300. “ Beyond it {Ldmurly or Lamhri^ 
near Achin) lies the country of StLmtLtra, 
and beyond that Darband Nias, which is 
a dependency of Java.” — Jtashlduddln, in 
Mliotf i. 71. 

c. 1323. “In this same island, towards 
the south, is another Kingdom by name 
Sumoltra, in which is a singular generation 
of i)eople .” — OdoriCf in Cadtaf/j &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346. “ . . . after a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the Island of Jawa” (?.r. tne 
Javi^ Minor of Marco Polo, or Suma,tra) 
. , . . “We thus made our entrance into 
the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Sumutlira. It is large and handsome, 
and is encompassed with a wall and towers 
of timber.”— /6a BatuUi, iv. 228-230. 

1416. “Sumatra [Su-men-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the p^roat road of 
western trade. When a shij) leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes with a fair 
eastoni wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Ta-lu-nian ; anchoring here and 
going south-east for about 10 li (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said place. 

“This country has no walled city. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there . . .’’—Chinese work, 
quoted by GfroetievcMtt p. 85. 

c. 1430. “ He afterwards went to a fine 

city of the island Taprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Sciamuthera.”— 
Contif in India in XV. Cent., 9. 

1459 . * ‘ Isola Siamotra. Pra Mauro. 

1498. “ . . . Oamatarra is of the Chris- 
tians ; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 80 days with a good wind.”— Pofriro, 109. 

1610. “ Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider.”— KarfAema, 228. 

1522 . “ . . . We left the island of Timor, 


and entered upon the great sea called Lant 
Ohidol, and taking a west-south-west course, 
we left to the right and the norths for fw 
of the Portuguese, the island of Zumatra, 
anciently named Taprobana; idso Pegu, 
Bengala, XJrizza, Chmim (see Cling) where 
are the Malabars, subjects of the King of 
Narsinga.”— Pi^a/<rtto, Hak. Soc., 159. 

1572. 

“ Dizem, que desta terra, co’ as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobre ilha Samatra, que j^ d’antes 
Juntas ambas a gente antigua vio : 
Ghersoneso foi dita, e das prestantes 
Veas d’ouro, que a terra produzio, 

Aurea por epith^to Ihe ajuntaram 
Alguns que fosse Ophir imaginar^m.” 

Camoea, x. 124. 

By Burton : 

“ Prom this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and enter- 
ing tore 

Samatra’s noble island, wont to be 
joined to the Main as seen by men of 
yore. 

’Twas callhd Chersonese, and such de- 
gree 

it gained by earth that yielded golden 
ore, 

they gave a golden epithet to the ground : 
Some be who fancy Ophir here was found. ” 
c. 1590. “The mbdd {i.e. civet) which is 
brought from the harbour town of Sumatra), 
from the territory of A'chin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra zabdd (chQn az bandar-i 
Samatr&I az muzafat-i Acliin awurdand, 
Samatr&I goyand).”— Aia, Blochmann, 79, 
(orig. i. 93). 

1612. “ It is related that Raja Shaker^ 
ul-Naivi (see Samau) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Bamadra 
was a fine and flourishing land he said to 
his warriors — which of you will take the 
Rajah of Samadra ? ”— 6Vam Malayu, in 
J. Ind. Archip., v. 316. 

c.** “Sou-men-t’ala est situ^eausud- 
ouest de Tchen-tekiny (la Cochin Chine ) . . 

jusqu’k la fin du rJjgne de Tching-tsou (in 
1425), ce roi ne cessa d’envoyer son tribut h 
la cour. Pendant les anndes wen-hi (1573- 
1615) ce royaume se parta^a en deux, dont 
le nouveau se nomma A-t^ .... Par la 
suite on n’en entendit plus parler .” — Chrande 
Geog. Imp^rUile, quotw by Fauthier, Marc 
Fol, 567. 

Sumatra, s. Sudden squalls, pre- 
cisely suck as are described by Lockyer 
and the others below, and whick are 
common in tke narrow sea between 
tke Malay Peninsula and tke island of 
Sumatra, are called by tkis name. 

1616. “ it befel that the galliot of 
Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Malaca (?), where he had come 
to anchor, when a Samatra arose t^t 
drove him on Ike island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.”— AicafTO, 
Deoada, €26. 
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1711. ** Frequent squalls. . . . these 

are often accompanied with Thunder and 
Lightniug, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatrss, because they always 
meet wiUi them on the Coasts of tms 
Island .*’ — Lockyevy 66. 

1726. “At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
the opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which is ^6 Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
come without Lightning, Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour.” — A. Ham, ii. 70. 

1843. “ Sumatras, or squalls from the 
8. Westward, are often ex|jerienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon . . . Sumatras generally 
come off the land during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and rain.” — Horshurghy ed. 1843, 
ii. 216. 

Sunda, n. p. Tho western and most 
mountainous part of the Island of 
Java, in which a language different 
from the proper Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the 16th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutch call them Sundfmeae 
(Soendanezen). The Sunda country is 
considered to extend from the extreme 
western point of the island to Cheribon, 
i.e,y emoracing about one-third of 
the whole island of Java. Hindu- 
ism appears to have prevailed in 
the Sunda country, and held its 
ground longer than in “Java,” a 
name which the proper J avanese 
restrict to their own ]>art of the island. 

From this country the sea between 
Sumatra and Java got from Europeans 
tlie name of the Straits of Sunda. 
Geographers have also called the great 
chain of islands from Sumatra to 
Timor “ the Sunda Islands.” 

1516. “ And having passed Samatara 

tows^s Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and 
it has a king over it, who they say desires 


to serve the King of Portugal. They ship 
thence many slaves to China.”--J8ar6<wa, 
196. 

1526. “ Duarte Coelho in a ship, along 
with the g^aleot and a foist, went into the 
port of 9niida, which is at the end of the 
island of <^aniatra, on a separate large 
island, in wliich grows a great fj[uantity of 
excellent pjpper, and of which there is a 
great traffic from this port tt» China, this 
being in fact the most imix>rtant mer- 
chandize exported thence. The country 
is very abundant in provisions, and rich in 
groves of trees, and has excellent water, 
and is peopled with Moors who have iv 
Moorish king over them.”— Corrm, iii. 92. 

1553. “Of the land of Jaiia we make 
two islands, one before the other, lying 
west and east as if both on one parallel. 

. . . But the Jaoa themselves do not reckon 
two islands of Jaoa, but one only, of the 
length that has been stated . . . alx)ut a 
third in length of this island towards the 
west constitutes Sunda, of which we havl^ 
now to sjjeak. The natives of that part 
consider their country to bo an island 

I divided from J aiia by a river, little known 
to our navigators, called by them Cliiamo 
or t-henano, which cuts off right from the 
sea,* all that third part of the land in such 
a way that when tnese natives define th<i 
limits of Jaua they say that on the west it 
is bounded by the Island of Sunda^ and 
separated from it by this river Chiamo, 
and on the east by tlie island of Bale, and 
that on the north they have the island of 
Madura, and on the south tho unexplored 
sea.” . . . etc . — Batrosy IV. i. 12, 

1554. “Tlie information we have of this 
port of Oalapa, w'hich is the same as 
yumda, and of another i)ort called Bocaa, 
these two being 15 leagues one from the 
other, and both under one King, is to the 
effect that tlie sujiply of jiepper one 
year with another will be xxx tnousand 
quintals,! that is to say, xx thousand in one 
year, and x thousand the next year ; also that 
it is very good pepper, as good as that of 
Malauar, and it is purchased with cloths of 
Cambaya, Bengalla, and Choromaiidel.” — 
A.NuncZy in Subsidios, 42. 

1566. “ Souda, vn Isola de’ Mori appresso 
la costa della Giava.” — Cex. Fedcriciy in 
RammiOy iii. SOlv. 
c. 1570. 

“ Os Sundas e Malaios con pimenta. 

Con massa, o noz os ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa e droga (’ambaia a opulenta. 

E com cravo os longinquos Maluguezes.** 
Ant, de AU'cUy Dene, de Malaca. 
1.598. Linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a place 
in Java : — 

*“.... hum rio . . , que corta do mar todo 
aquelle terqo de terra.” ... We are not <mJte 
sure how to translate. Crawfurd renders : “This 
(river) intersects the whole island from sea to sea,” 
which seems very free. But it is true, as we have 
said, that several old mai>8 show Java aud Bunda 
thus divided from sea to sea. 
t Api^reutly 30,000 quintals ivtry timr year$, 
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“ . . . there is a straight or narrow passage 
betweene Sumatra and laua^ called the 
straight of Sunda, of a ])laGe ho called, 
lying not far from thence within the lie of 
latia. . . . The principall hauen in the Hand 
is Snnda Calapa,* whereof the straight 
})eareth the name; in this ]»lace of Sdda 
there is much Pepi>er.” — p. 34. 

Sunderbunds, n. p. Tho well- 
known name of tho tract of intersecting 
crooks and channels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which constitutes that 
part of the Ganges Delta nearest tho 
sea. Tho limits of the rcjgion so-called 
are tho namth of tho lloogly on the 
west, and that of tho Mogria {/.«. of the 
combined groat Ganges and llrahma- 
putra) on tho oast, a width of about 220 
miles. Tho name appears not to have 
1)0011 traced in old native documents of 
any kind, and hence its real fonn and 
(dyitiology remain uncertain. Snmhd'u- 
vana (‘ beautiful forest’); Snudarl^ 
vanUy ov -ha^t (‘Forest of tho SKudarl 
tree ’) ; (>haudr((^hait^ and (Jlunidra- 
hand (‘ Moon-Forest ’ or ‘ Moon- 
Embankment’) ; (Vtandd-hhaiida^ tho 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ;f 
( luiiuJradlp-haniYom a large zianindary 
calliMl Ghandra-dip in the Bakerganj 
district at tln^ eastern ('xtremity of tho 
Sundm bunds; these are all suggestions 
that have be(m made. WhateviT be 
the tru(^ (etymology we doubt it it is 
to be sought in sundura or snndarl. 
Th(^ name has never been in English 
mouths, or in English popular ortho- 
gi’aphy , SoonderhundH, but SuudcrhmidSy 
which iin])lies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or chandt'u, 
not HfUfdara. And going back to what 
wo conjecture may be an early occur- 
rence of the name in tw’o Duhsb writers 
wo find this confirmed. Those two 
winters, it wdll bo seen, both speak of a 
famous Sandery, or Santry, Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and w’o should bo more 
positive in our identification were it not 
that in Van dor Broucke's map (16(50) 
whicdi was published inValentijn’sEast 
Indies (1726) this 8andor\' Forest is 
show’n on tho tvest side of the Ilooglj" 
R., in fact about due west of tho site 
of Oalcutta, and a little above a 
place marked as Basandvri^ located 
near tho exit into the Hoogly of w’hat 
represents tho old Sarasw^ati River, 

Suntla Kalapa was the same as Jacatra, on tho 
site of wliich tlie Dutch foundeil Kata via iu 3Gli». 

t Tljeso are mentioned in a coi>por tablet in- 
scription of A.D. liytf; see BlocJanonn, as quoted 
further on, p. 220. 


which enters the former at SSnkral, 
not far below the Botanical Gardens 
and 5 or 6 miles below Fort William. 
This has led Mr. Blochmann to identify 
the Sanderi Bosch with tho old Mahau 
Basandhar i which appears in tho Ain as 
belonging to tho Sirkar of Sullmanabad 
{Oladwin’s Aijccity ii. 207, orig, i. 407; 
BUichm. in J.A.8.B. xlii. pt. i. p. 232), 
and which fonnod one of the original 
“ xxiv. Porgunnas.”* Undoubtedly 
this is thoBasatidcri of V. den Broucke’s 
map ; but it seems possible that some 
confusion between Bnsanderi and 
Bosch Sandery (which would be San- 
darhan in tho vernacular) may have 
led the map-maker to misplace the 
latter. Wo should gather from Schulzf 
that he j^assod the Forest of Sandry 
about a Dutch mile below Sankral 
(w’hich he mentions). But his state- 
irnmtis so nearly identical with that in 
A'alentijn that we upi )rohcnd they have 
no separate value. Valcntijn, in an 
earlier ])age, like Bernier, describes the 
Sunderbunds as tho resort of the 
Arakan ])iratos, but does not give a 
name (p. 166). 

1661. “ We got under sail again ” (just 

after niccting with Arakan pirates) “ in the 
iiioniing early, and went jiast tho Forest of 
San try, so styled hecause (as has been cre- 
dil>ly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army was hindered by the 
strong rush of tfie ebb and flood ai this 
place, from advancing further, and there- 
fore had to turn back to Macedonia.” — 
Wfdtvr Sehid:, 155. 

c. 1 (5(5(5. “ And thence it is ” (from 

j»iratical raids of the IVIngs, etc.) “ that at 
l)res«‘nt there are seen in tlm mouth of the 
(ramfcSf so many fine Isles rpiite deserted, 
which were formerly well ])e(>})led, and 
wliere no other Inhabitants are found but 
wihl Beasts, and especially Tygers.” — 
Bcnn'ci\ K. T. 54. 

1726. ‘ ‘ This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called by the floors, wlicther Hindo- 
standers or Persians, Sufthoftn Ittkcndcr, 
/ind in their histories Boulcarnain, 
v/as . . . they can show you the exact 
place where King Poiais held his court. 
The natives will prate much of this matter ; 
for example, that in front of the Sandekie- 
Woon {Sandcric Bosch^ which we show in 
the map, and which they call properly after 

* Kasiiiulhari is also iiiuntionod by Mr. James 
Grant (ITSC*) in his View of the Jteirnues of Bengal^ 
us tin* Pergnnna of Jidin-hnssrmirn ; nTitl by A, 
Hamilton as a place on the Damudar, producing 
much good siigar(Fifth 405 ; A.llam.ii. 4). 

It would seem to have Is'en the present Peiganna of 
Biilia, some 13 or 14 miles west of the northern 
part of Calcutta. See Huntpys Bengal Ga 2 . i. 365. 

t So called in the German version which we 
use ; but in the Dutch original he is Uchouten. 
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him Jskenderie) he was stopped by the great 
and rushing streams.” — Valenti v. 179. 

1728. “But \ouT petitioners did not 
arrive off SunderWnd wood till four in the 
evening, where they rowed backward and 
forward for six days ; with which labour 
and "want of jirovisions three of the i^eople 
died.” — Petition of , Sheik Mahmud Aviecn 
and othcrity t<> Govr. of Fort St. George, 
in Wheehr^ iii. 41. 

1780. “If the Jelinghy be navigable we 
shall s(»on be iirGalcutta ; if not, w'e must 
pass a second time tlirough the Simdar- 
nans. ’’—Letter of IK. Jonesy in LifCy 
ii. 83. 

,, “A portion of tlie Sunderbunds 
.... for the most ])art overflowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of Chunderbund, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the moon.’’ — James (rvanty 
in to Fifth Jiiport, ]>. 200. 

In a note Mr. -(.J rant notices the deriva- 
tion from “ Soondery wood,” and “Soon- 
<ler-b.an,’’ ‘ beautiful wood,’ and ])rocecds : 
“But we adhere to our own etyniohtgy 
ratlier . . . above all, because thc! richest 
and greatest part of the Sunderbunds is 
still coini>riz<'ci in tho ancient Zemindany 
pergunnah of Ch under deep, (»r lunar tem- 
tory.” 

1792. “iMany of tliese lands, what is 
oalled the Sundfa bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Gauges, if we may l^elieve 
the hist(»ry of Bengal, was formerly well 
inhabited. ''—Forest, V. l<f Meri/ni,Vrvf.]K 5. 

1793. “That ]>art of the delta border- 
ing on the sea, is coinposod of a labyrinth 
of rivt'rs and creeks, . . . this tract known 
by the name (d the Woods, or Sunder- 
bunds, is in extent ecjual to the principality 
of Wales.”— i»( inn If, Mcni. of Map <f Hind . , 
Sd ed., ]). 339. 

1853. “The scenc‘ry, too, (‘xceeded his 
cxj)ectationK ; the terrilde forest solitude of 
the Sunderbunds was full of intc^rest to an 
Buroi)ean iiuagiii.ation.'’ — Oakfidd, i. 38. 

Sung’tara, h. Fors. sena/tara. Tho 
name of a kind of oi’jinge, probably from 
Cinira, Sc‘(f under Orange a <|iiotatioii 
regarding the fruit of Cintra, from 
Abulfeda. 

c. 1520. “ The Sengtereb . . is another 
fniit. . . . Til colour and ajipearance it is 
like the citron {TCiranj), Init the skin of the 
fruit is smotdh,”- 328. 

c. 1590. “ Sirkar Silhet is very moun- 

tainous. . . . ll<*re grows a deliciou.s fruit 
called Soontara {sinitara) in colour like 
an orange, but of an oblong form.” — 
Ayexn, by Of ad inn, ii. 10. 

1793. “ The people of thi.s country have 

infinitely more reason to be proud of their 
oranges, which apjicar to me to be very 
superior to those of Silhet, and probably 
indeed are not surpassed by any in tho 
world. They arc here called SantCla, which 
I take to be a corruiition of Sengterrab, 
the name by which a similar si^ecies of 


orange is knowui in the Upper Provinces of 
India.” — Kirkpatrick's Nepaiif, 129. 

1835. “ The most delicious oranges have 
been procured here. The rind is fine 
and thm, the flavour excellent ; the natives 
call them ‘ cintra.’ ” — IK underinijs of a Pil- 
griniy ii. 99. 

Stum, s. Beng. and Hind, snn, from 
Skt. mna ; the hbre of tho Crutalaria 
juncea, L. (N. 0. Lcijumimme ) ; often 
called l^ongal, or Country, himip. It 
is of coui'se in no way kindred to true 
hemp, except in its economic use. 

183.3. “ Sunn ... a plant the bark of 

which is used as hcmi), and is usually sown 
around cotton-fields.” — Playfair, Talccf-i- 
/Shcreef, 98. 

Sunnild, S. Uind. from Arab., sunad. 
A diploma, ])atoiit, or deed of grant 
by tlie government of office, privilege, 
or right. The corresponding Hindu 
(Skt.) word is msand. 

1758. ‘ ‘ 3’hoy likewise 1 iri >ught Bunnnds, 
or the e(»minission for the iiabo})shi]).” — 
Or me, Hist. (ed. 1803), ii. 284. 

1759. “3’hat your I’etitioners, })ein^ tho 

Ib-ainins, &,c were permitted by 

Sunnud from the President and ( ‘ouncil to 
collect daily alms from (^aell shf»i» or doocan 
of this ]»lace, at 5 cowiies per diem.” — In 
Lonif, 184. 

J77b. “ If the ])ath to and from a House 
... be in tlie Territories of .mother Per- 
son, that I’erson, who always hath jiassed 
to and fro, sludl continue so to do, the other 
J’erson aforesaid, though he hath a Bight 
of Property in tlu*. (ircnind, and hath an 
attested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta- 
tion.”— //ofAft/, Code, 100-101. 

1799. “I enclose you sunnuds for ))en- 
sions for the Killadar of C3iittledroog.” — 
Wellitajiav, i. 45. 

1800. “ I wislied to have traced the? 
nature <»f landed ])r<»perty in Somidah . . . 
by a chain of Sunnuds'up to the, 8th cen- 
tury .” — Hir T. Miniro, in Life. i. 249. 

1809. “ Tliis sunnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a. 

-Harr irajtou's Anal ysis, ii. 410. 

Sunyasee, S. Skt. sannydsJ, lit. ‘ one 
wlio resigns, or abuiidoiis,’ en’L 
‘ worldly aftnirs ; ’ a lliudu religious 
mendicant. 

Th(i name of Sunnyassoo was applied 
familiarly in Bengal, c. 1700-75, to a 
body of banditti claiming to belong to 
a religious fraternity, wdio, in tho 
interval between the decay of tho 
imperial authority and tho regular 
establishment of our own, had their 
i head-quarters in the forest-tracts at 
1 the foot of the Himalaya. From these 
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they used to issue periodically in large 
bodies, plundering and levying ex- 
actions far and wide, and returning to 
their asylum in the jungle when 
threatened with pursuit. In the days 
of Nawftb Mir Kasim ’Ali (1760-64) 
they were bold enough to plunder the 
city of Dacca; and in 1766 the great 
geographer James Ecnnoll, in an en- 
counter with a large body of them in the 
tcmitory of Koch Bihar (see Cooch),wa8 
nearly cut to pieces. Bennell himself, 
five years later, was employed to cany 
out a project which ho had formed 
for the suppression of these bands, 
and did so apjjarently with what 
was considered at the time to be suc- 
cess, though wo find the depredators 
still spoken of by W. Hastings as 
active, two or throe years later. 

1616. ** Sunt autcm Sanasses apud illos 
Brachmanes quidani, sanctimoniae opinione 
habentes, ab honiinmn scilicet consortio 
somoti in solitudino de^entes et nonnunqufl 
totd nudi corpus in i)uljlicu prodeuntes.” — 
JurriCf TJm.^ i. 063. 

1626. “ Some (an vnlearned kind) are 

called Sannases. ’ ’ — Purchns, Pihjri ^nuntc, 
TAM 

1651. “The Sanyasya are people who 
set the world and worldly joys, as they 
say, on one side. Thestj are indeed more 
nrociso and strict in their lives than the 
roregoing.”--iJ(Y/^iiw, 21. 

1674, ‘‘ Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity 
greater than that of Kings .”— y 
Affia Port., ii. 711. 

172(5. “ The SanyaseB are men who, 

forsaking the world and all its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of life. Ckoro., 75. 

1766. **The Sanashy Faquirs (part of 
tlie same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Cossim Ally’s Time *) wen^ in Arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the I’imo I was 
surveying BitiCr (a small Province near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered the 
Capital of that name within a few (loss of 
my route ... I came up with Morrison 
immediately after he had defeated the 
Sanaihys in a pitched Battle .... Our 
Escorte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drami Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escai)ed 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 
wounded . I was put in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I u'as now 

* This affivir is alluded to in one of the extracts 
In Umg (p. 342) : “ Agreed . . . that the Fakiers 
who were made prisoners at the retaking of Dacca 
may be employed as Coolies in the repair of ttie 
fl^tory.*’--Procy«. at FtWilliam, Dec. 6, 

1769. 


in a most shocking Condition indeed, being 
deprived of the Use of both my Anns, . . . 
a cut of a Sable {sic) had cut through ihy 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down the Back, cutting thro’ 
and wounding some of n^ Ribs. I had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh®** took 
off the Muscular part the breadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head . . .’’-- MS. Letter from James 
Renmll, dd. August 30th, in possession of 
his grandson Major Rodd. 

1767. “A body of 5000 SinnasBefl have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the fhousdar sent two companies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
jeant . . . tne Sinnasses stood their ground, 
and after the Sepoys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 

. . — Letter to President at Ft. William, 

from Tlipmas Rumhold, Chiof at Patna, dd. 
20th April, in Lony, jj. .526. 

1773. “You will hear of great disturb- 
ances committed by the SinasBieB, or wan- 
dering Fackeers, who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the year, in pil- 
grimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies of 
1000 and sometimes even 10,000 men.” — 
Letter of Warrai Hastings, dd. 2d February, 
in Gleig, i. 282. 

„ “ At this time we have five batta- 

lions of SejMiys in pursuit of them.” — Do. 
do., 31st M.arch, Gleig, i. 294. 

1774. “The history of these people is 
curious . . . They . . . rove continually from 
place to place, ^ recruiting their numbers 
with the healthiest children they can steal 
. . . Thus they .are the stoutest and most 
active men in India . . . ' Such are the 
SenaBsieB, the gyjisies of Hindostan.” — 
Do. do., dd. 25th August, in Gleig, 303-4. 
See the same vol., also pp. 285, ^-7~8, 
39,5. 

1826. “ Being looked uixm with an evil 
eye by niany jiersons in society, I pretended 
to bew'ail my brother’s loss, and gave out 
my intention of becoming a SunyaBee, and 
retiring from the world.” — Pandurang Hari, 
394. 

Supara, n.p. Tho name of a ve^ 
ancient port and city of Western India, 
in Skt. ISurpdraka,* popularly Supfira. 
It was near Wasai JBagaim of the 
Portuguese, — see (1) Bassein, — ^which 
was for many centuries the chief ci^ 
of the Konkan, where the name still 
survives as that of a well-to-do town 
of 1700 inhabitants, the channel by 
which vessels in former days reached 
it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the MaMbharat 
as a very holy place, and in other old 

* Williams (Skt. Dick, s.v.) gives Burparaka aa 
“ the name of a mythical country ; '* but it was 
real enough. There is some ground for believing 
that there was another Sarparaka on the coast of 
Orissa, 2iinrapa of Ptolemy. 
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Saodmt works, as well as in cave 
inscriptions at Karli and Nasik, going 
back to the 1st and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations, 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 Mr. J. M. 
Campbell and Pundit IndrajI Bhag- 
wanlal.* The name of Supara is one 
of those which have been plausibly 
connected, through SOPHIR, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers 
called it the Sofrda of India. 

C, A.D. 80--00. “Toirtica e/mirdpia icara rb 
Keifieva airb Bapvyd^tai', Xovirrrapa, xai KoA- 

AieVa voAif . . — PcHphts, § 52, ed. Fahricii. 

c. 150. 

“ 'ApiaKfjf XaSiputv 

Xovrrdpa .... 

Todpiof TTOTa/jLov tKfioXac .... 

Aovyya .... 

BijvSa vorafiov cK/3oAai .... 

St/xvAAa t/iTTopiov teal diepa . . . ." 

Ptohnruj^ Vll. i. f. § G. 
c. 460. “The King compelling Wijayo 
and hiH retinue, 700 in number, to have the 
half of their headn shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean . . .^Wijayo himself landed 
at the port of Supparaka . . ^—The Maha- 
\oamo, by Tumour, j). 46. 

C.500. “2ov</»et'p, jj oi 7roAvTtp,Ol 

\C$oi, Kal 6 xpverbf, cV — Hcsiichius, S.V. 

c. 951. “ Cities of Hind . . . Kambitya, 
Subara, Sinddn.” — htakhri, in Elliot, i. 27. 

A.D. 1095. “The Mahrvm/indalika, the 
illustrious Anantadova, the Emperor of the 
Koftkan, ha.s released tlie toll mentioned in 
this copper-grant given by the SllA,ra.s, in 
re.spect of every cart belonging to two 
persons . . . which may come into any of 
the ports, Sri Sthrtnaka(i.f. Tana), as well 
as Nagapui, Surparaka, Chemuli (Chanl) 
and others, included within the Kohkan 

Fourteen Hundred ’'—Copper-Plate 

Grant,\\ii Ind. Anti'p, ix. 38. 

c. 1150. “Subara is situated 14 mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy’ towm, 
and is considered one of the entrepots of 
India.” — EdrUi, in Elliot, i. 85. 

1321. “There are three places where 
the Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
where they could live in common. One of 
these is Supera, where two friars might be 
stationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Parocco (see Broach), where two or three 
might abide ; and the third is Columbus ” j 
(see Quilon).— lictter of Fr. Jordanus, in ! 
Cathay, 227. 

c. 1330. “ Sxif&lah Indica. Birunio no- 
minatur S4f&rah . . . He eo nihil commemo- 
randum invenV’—Abulfeda, inGilderrieister, 
189. 


* Acknowledgment is due, in the preparation of 
this article, for aid from Mr. Campbell’s most 
interesting notice in the liombay Gazetteer, xiv. 
814 - 342 . 


1588. “Rent of the mfafte (see Cusba) of 
Cnp^ . . . . 14,122 SotdAo, 

Tomho, 175. 

1803. “ Extract from a letter dated 

I Camp Soopara, 26th March, 1803. 

“We have just been paying a formal 
! visit to his highness the peishwa,” etc.— In 
i Asiatic Annual licy. for 1803, Chron, p. 99. 

1846. “Sopara is a large place in the 
Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman iKjpulation, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exported to Guzerat and Bombay.”— 
Desidtary Notes, by John Vnupell, Esq., in 
Trans. Bo. Geog. Soc., vii. 140. 

Sura, s. = ‘ Toddy ’ (q.v.), U. tho 
fermented sap of several kinds of 
palm, such as coco, palmyra, and 
wild-date. It is tho Skt, sura, 
‘ vinous liquor,’ which has j)assod into 
most of the vernaculars. In the first 
quotation we certainly liavo the word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity,* applied by 
Cosmas to tho milk of tho coco-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and tlio fonnonted sap. 
It will bo soon that Liiischoton applies 
sura in the same way. Blutoau, 
curiously, calls this a Cuffre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by tho I’ortuguoso (see Anm 
Marit., iy. 293). 

c. 545. “The Argell” {i.c. Nnrrjil, or 
coco-nut) “is at first full of very sweet 
w’ater, which the Indians drink, using it 
instead of wine. This drink is called 
Hhouco-BVLTa, and is exceedingly pleasant.” 
— Cosmas (in Cathay, &,c., clxxvi.) 

1503. “ They gi’j)W two (jualities of palm- 
tree, one kind for the fi-uit, and the other 
to give ^ura.” — Garcia, f. 07. 

1578. “Sura, which is, as it were, vim 
niosto.” — Acosta, 100. 

1598. . in that sort the pot in short 

8x>ace is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very jdeasant to driiike, like sweet 
whay, and somewhat better.” — Linschoten, 
101 . 

1609-10. “. . . A goodly country and 

fertile . . . abounding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a Ikpior, called Tarree 
(see Toddy) or Sure . . .”~W. Finch, in 
Purchas, i. 436. 

1643. “Lk io fis boire mes mariniers 
de telle sorte quo peu s’en falut qu’ils ne 
renuersassent notre aliriadie ou batteau ; 
Ce breuvage estoit du sura, qui est du vin 
fait de i>alme8.” — Moequet, Voyages, 252. 

c. 1650. “Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Sury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imjwsts which he laid upon 
them.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 80. 


* *Poyx^ perhaps is Tam. lanha, 'coco-nut.' 
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1653. “Les Portugais appelent ce tari 
ou vin deH Inden, Sonre . . . de cette liqueur 
le ninge, et la grande chauue-souriM . . . 
8ont extremement amateurn, aiissi bien que 
lefl IndienH Mansuluians (aiV), Parsis, et 
qiielque tribus d’Indou. . laBoulht/e- 

le-Gouz, ed. 1057, 203. 

Surat, n.p. In Eng^liHli uso the 
name of this city in accented Surdtt; 
but the name is in native wTiting and 
parlance geiujrally Stirdt,* Surat waj? 
taken by Akbar in 1573, having till 
then romairiful a ])a]’t of the falling 
Mahominodaii kingdom of Guzerat. 
An English factory was first estab- 
lished in l()0H-9, \\’]iich w^as for more 
than half a ermtury the chief sottlo- 
meiit of Ihiglish (^)mpany in 

Continental India. Thu transfer of 
the Chiefs to Eoinha}' took place in 
1687. 

We do nf)t know the origin of the 
name. A^urious h^gends on the sub- 
•joct are given in Mr. Canipboirs 
Jlombay Gazetteer (vol. ii.), but 
none of tlieiu hjivc^ any jirobability. 
The ancicnit Indian Saardsidra 
was the name of tlie- Peninsula of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the iriaritimo ])art of it. This latter 
nani(^ and country is ropresontod by 
the differently spelt and jirouounced 
SOrath (see next article). Sir llcnry 
Elliot and his editor liavo repeatedly 
stated the opinion that tlio names are 
identical. Thus ; 

‘ ‘ The nam es ‘ Sural, ’ . and ‘ Surath ’ 
are identical, botli being derived from 
the Sanskrit Sardsldra ; but as they 
belong to dilferent places a distinction 
in S])elling has been maintained. 
* Surat’ is the city; ‘‘Surath” is a 
prdnt or district of Jvaltiwur, of which 
Junfigarh is the chief town.” — Ellioty 
V. 350 (sec also p. 197). 

Also : 

“ The Sanskrit Surdsldra and Gurf- 
jara survive in the modem names 
Surat and Guzerat, and how^ovor the 
territories embraced by the old torais 
have varied, it is hard to conceive 
that Surat was not in Sui'ushtra nor 
Guzerat in Gurjjara. All o\udence 
goes to prove that the old and modem 
names applied to the same places. 
Thus Ptolemy’s Surasireiic comprises 
Surat. . . — Do^vsotl (?), in Id. i. 
359. 

This last statement seems distinctly 

* In the Ain, liowever (see below) it itj written 
^arat; also in Iiffahdni, p. 106. 


erroneous. Surat is in Ptolemy’s 
AdpiKT)f not in ^vpacrrprjv^y which repre- 
sents, like Saurashtra, the peninirala. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connexion between 
the names, or the resemblance was 
accidental. It is possible that con- 
tinental Surat may have originally 
had some name implying its being the 
jdaco of passage to Saurashtra or 
Soiath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There arc some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen- 
tur 3 % in ])assagcs of uncertain value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
(jentury, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Gopi by name, is stated to have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1516 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

“Don Afonso” (de Noronha, ne- 
phew of Alboquerque) “ in the storm not 
KiKkwing whither they went, entered the 
(bdf of ('aml)ay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of (Jurrate. Trying to save them- 
selves by swiininiiig or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso.” — 
Convo, ii. 29. 

1510. “Having ])assed beyond the river 
of Keynel, on the other side- there is a city 
which they call Qurate, peojiled by Moors, 
and close upon the river; they deal there 
ill many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great trade ; for many ships of Malabar 
and other parts sail thiitlier, and sell what 
they bring, and return loaded with what 
they choose . . . .” — Barbosa, Lisbon ed., 
280. 

1525. “ The corjaa (see Gorge) of cotton 
cloths of (J^ryate, t)f 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . 2o0 fedeas.'^ — Lemhranm, 45. 

1528. “Hey tor da Silveira ])ut to sea 
again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by sea and 
land; and he made an onslaught on Qurrate 
and Ileynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders 
and without a garrison . . .” — Coirea, iii. 
277. 

1553. “Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, abo^ e which stf)od two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from the 
mouth, and the other Reiner, on the oppo- 
site side of the river and half a lea^e from 
the bank .... The latter was the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilization, 
inhabited by warlike jieople, all of them. 
Moors inured to maritune war, and it was 
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from this city that most of the foists and 
ships of the King of Cambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Surat again was inhabited by 
an unwarlike people whom they call Ban- 
yans, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 
to the business of weaving cotton cloths.” — 
JBarroSf IV. iv. 8. 

1554. “So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got asliore, and started for 
Surrat.” — JS<idi p. 83. 

1573. “ Next day the Emi^eror went to 
insj^ect the foitress . . . During his in- 
8|>ection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars 
bore the name of Sulaim;(ni, from the name 
of Sulainuin Siiltiln of Turkey. When he 
made his attempt to coiKjuer the ])orts of 
Gujanit, he sent these . . . with a large 
army by sea. As the Turks . . . were 
obliged to return, they left these mortal’s 
. . . The mortars remained upon the sea- 
shore, until Khuditwand Khan built the 
fortress of Surat, when lie placed them in 
the ft)rt. The one which lie loft in the 
country of Surath (see. next article) was 
taken to the fort of Jumtgarh by the ruler 
of that country.” — Tahukdt-i-Akbarly in 
Elliot, y V. 350. 

c. 1590. ‘ ‘ Surat is among famous ports. 

The river Tai>ti niiiK hard by, and at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Kliiiir on 
the <ttlier side of the river is now a jiort 
dependent on Surat, but was formerly a 
big city. Tlie [lortsof Khaiidevi and Balsar 
are also annexed to Surat. Fruit, and 
especially tJie ananas, is abundant .... 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
Fiirs, have iiuult' their dwelling here ; they 
revere the Zliaiid and Tazhand and erect 
their (laklniHtx (or places for exjKming the 
dead) , . . Througli the carelessness of the 
agentsof (lovernmentand the commandants 
<»f the troops (Sipah-salaran), a considerable 
tract of this {Sirkar is at present in the 
hands of the l^Vaiik, <.(/. Daman, Sanjiln 
(see St. John's), Tarapar, Mrdiim, and 
Basai (see (1) Bassein), tliat are both cities 
and i)orts.’'--vD// (orig.), i. 488. 

1G38. “AN'ithiii a League of the Koad 
we entred into tin? Liver u[)on which 
Surat is seated, and wliich hath on both 
sides a very fertile soil, amd many fair 
gardens, with pleasant Conntry-houses, 
which being all white, a colour which it 
seems the hulians^ aie much in lovo with, 
afford a n(»hle pros|K;et amidst the green- 
ness whereby they are encompassed. But 
the River, vliieh is the Tuple ... is so 
shallow at the mouth of it, that Barks of 
70 or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.” — 
Mandelshy p. 12. 

1690. “Suratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium (»f the Indian Emigre, 
where all CVuniii<»dities are vendilde . . . 
And the River is very commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats .” — Ovingtotiy 218. 

S^ath, more properly S5rath, 


and S5retll, n.p. This name is the 
legitimate modem form and repre- 
sentative of the ancient Indian 
Saurashtiu and Greek SyraatrBnBy 
names which applied to what we 
now call tho Kattywar Peninsula, 
but especially to tho fertile plains on 
the soacoast. Tho romarkahle dis- 
covery of one of the great inscriptions 
of Asoka (li.c. 250) on a rook at 
Girnar, near Juiifigarh in Satirashtra, 
shows that tho dominion of that great 
sovereign, whoso capital was at Pata- 
liputra {UaXifi^nOpa) or Patna, oxtondoil 
to this distant shore. Tho application 
of the modern foi-m Surath or Sorath 
has varied in extent. It is now tho 
name of oiio of tho four yranta or 
districts into wliich tho })cniiisiila is 
divided for political pui*poses, each of 
those prants containing a number of 
small states, and being partly managed, 
partly controlled by a Political As- 
sistant. Sorath ociaipios tho south- 
western i)ortion, embracing an area 
of 5,220 sq. miles. 

C. A.D. 80-90. “ TavTT }9 Ttt gti' fifaoyma rjJ 

(TVPopt^ovTa ’Apipi'a KaAtlrai, to. Se irapa- 
OaXaa-iTia pao-Tprj Pi). ” — pi U.S, § 41, 

0.150. “Svpao-Tprji/^?, ^ 

WapSa^yffia ttoAi? .... 

SvpaCTTpO KW/UITJ . . . 

Moi/()’yAto<r(TO»' ipLirupLOv . . ." 

Ptolvmiiy VII. i. 2-3. 

,, “ IlaAii' 1 ) flip irapa to Aoiirbv /xepos 

Tov 'IpSov Traaa KaAeirai KOipwf pep. . . . ’Iv6o- 
(TKvOia 

^ + X V S. 

<cat ^ rrept TOi' Koli'Ol koAitop . . . patrrprjt'ij.'' 

—Id. 55. 

C. 54.5. “ UktU' ovi' Tit Kapirpa ep.Trdpia 

Tavra, HcpSov, ’OppoOa, KaAAidva, 
1 ) MaAe, ttci/tc ipnopia exovea jSdAAovTa to 
ireircpi.”— Co87/lU8, lib. xi. 

These names may be interpreted as Sind, 
Sorath, Callian. Choul (?), Malabar. 

c. 640. “En qiiittaiit le royaume de Fa- 
la-pi (Vallahhi), il lit .500 li h PoueHt, et 
arriva au royaume de (Sou- 

rachtra) . . . (^)omme ce royaume se trouvi* 
sur le chemin de la mer occidentale, tons les 
habitans ijrofitent des avantages (ju’offre 
la mer: ils se livrent an m^goce, et a un 
commerce d'echange.” -Ilioncn-TItmm/, in 
Fef. Bouddh.y in. 164-165. 

1.516. “J’assing this city and following 
the sca-coast, you come to another place 
which has also' a gf)od i)ort, and is called 
Qurati Mangalor,* and here, as at the 
otlier, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, (■lotlis, and cottons, and for 
vegetaldes and other goods prized in India, 


* Mangalor (q.v.) on this coast, no doubt called 
Sorathi Mangalor to distinguish it from the well- 
known Mangalor of Cauai a. 
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and they bring hither coco-nuts, Jagara, 
which is Kugar that tiicy make drink of, 
ornery, wax, car<lariif>niH, and every other 
kind of sjiice, a trade in winch great gain 
is made in a sli<>rt time.” — Barbisa, in 
liarumio, i. f. 2tM;. 

1573. See (jn(»tation of thi*< date under 
preceding article, in wliicii l)r)th the names, 
Surat and Stirath, occur. 

1584. “After ills secon<] defeat Muzaffar 
(iiijarati retreated ]»y way of ( 'haiupanfr, 
llfrpdr, and ,Ilial;twar, to tlie caanitry of 
Surath, and rested at tlio town of (londal, 
12 from tln^ fo?i (if .h'magarh . . . He 
gav(} a btr of Mahinudm and a jewelled 
(lugger to ATidn Khan (Jliorf, ruler of 
Surath, and so won liis sujjport.” — Tabokut- 
i‘Akbari^ in v. 437 438. 

e. 15M0. “ Sircai- <S'em/, (Surath) was 

formerly an independent territory ; the 
chief was of the (iludolo tribe, and 
commanded 5(),()(K) (\avalrv, .and 100,000 
inf.antry. Its ' length from the port of 
(ihogeh (Gogo) to the ])ort of Aramroy, 
{Ardiiim'i)^ nieasmv's ll!5 co.st ; and th(^ 
breadtii from Sin(l(4iar {Sirdhdr), to tin*, 
port of Diu, is !i distance of 72 ro.se.” - 
Aifi(n ((ilad win's), ii. 73. 

101(1. “7. Soret, tin' chief city, is called 

Janaintv ; it is but a little IVovince, yet 
very rich ; it lyes ujiMn (Juzaiat; it hath 
the Ocean to the South.” — Terra, cd. 1005, 
I*. 354. 

Surkunda, 8. Jlind. sorZyenfA?. The 
naiiJt‘ of n, Acry lull r()e(l-g:ra,ss, SV/c- 
clucruni Sowr, Ibixb., p(‘rliups also 
up])1i(’(I to S((r(;/i<irfnii j>rorn'irtu, lloxb. 
Th(‘S(‘ grvasscs iiv(‘ often lull (Uiouo-b in 
llio riyevijK' ])luiiis of Eu.sterii liong:al 
g^routly t<» ovor1o]> u tall niun standing: 
in a bowdii on tlie buck of a tall 
(dophant. It is from the n])p(T ])art 
of tlu' llowtu-bearing: stalk of snr- 
kuiula 11 ml sirky (q.v.) is derived. 
A ijj<»st intcdliyent visitor to India was 
lod into u luirions mistiike about the 
name (d' Ibis grass by some olUciul, 
who oughi to liuve known better. We 

quote tlio passug('. ’s stoiy 

about tlu^ main branch of a river 
ehanmd probably rests on no better 
foundation. 

1875, “Ah I drove yc.^^tei’d.'iy with , 

I asked him if lie knew the scientific mum' 
of the tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedabad, and which is very 
abundant here (about Tiahore). 1 think it 
is a Hac('h(trnm^ but am not (piite sure. 
‘No,’ lie said, ‘but tlie pec»ple in the neigh- 
bciurhood call it Sikunder's grass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
‘Sikander's channel.” Strange, is it not? — 
how that great individuality looms through 
history.”— run C Notts of an Indian 
JiMriuy^ 105, 

Surpoose, S. Pers. sm'-posh (‘ head- 


cover ’) ; a cover, as of a basin, dish, 
hooka-bowl, &c. 

182tk “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and surpoose. ” — ,/o/m 
Skipjt, ii. 153. 

Sunapurda, S. Pc^’s. saraprn'da, 
A canvas screen surrounding nyal 
tents or the like (see Conaut). 

1404. “ And round this iiavilion stood 
.an enclosure, as it were, of .a town or castle 
made of silk of many c<dour.s, inlaid in 
many ways, witli battleim'-nts at th(‘ top, 
and with cords t(* strain it outside and in- 
side, and with jioles inside to hold it nj) 

. . . And there was a gateway of groat 
height forming .an .arch, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
tin* wall .... and above the gateway a 
s(]u.are tinver with battlements : however 
tine the said wall was with its in.any devices 
.and artiiiees, tlie said gatt'way, arch .and 
t(*wer, was of mncli more exajnisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
parda.” — Chrijo, s. cxvi. 

c. 1500. “ The Sarapardah was made in 

bn’iner times of coarse c.anvass, but his 
Maje.sty has now caused it to be ni.adc of 
carpeting, and thereby imiu'oved its ap- 
pearance and u.sefubies.s.”— A/7/, i. 54. 

Surrinjaum, s. IVrs. sur-anjam, 
lit. ‘ beginning-ending.’ IT, sod in 
India for ‘ ajqiaratii.s,’ ‘good.s and 
chattels,’ and the like. P>ut in the 
Mabratta. i>rovinc(‘S it has a P])ecial 
ajqdic-ation to grants of land, or rather 
u.s.signments of rm'caine, for sjiecial 
objects, such as kc^ejiing n]) a contin- 
gent of troops for service; to civil 
olticers for the inainti'iiance of their 
state ; or for cburitable purposes. 

Surrow, Serow, &c., s. II. sarOn.^ 

A big, odd, awkward-looking kind of 
antelope in the llinifdaya, ‘ something 
in ap])earanee between a jackass and 
a Tahir'' [Tthr or Him. wild goat). — 
(\)L Markham in Jmhm. It is Neino- 
rhvt’diis bahafiua, Jordon. 

Surwaiin, S. II. fromPers. sarnaln 
(from sar in tbo sen.so of ‘ camel ’), 
more projiorly sdr-lauy a camel-man. 

1844. “ . . . armed Surwans, oi‘ camel- 

drivers.” — G. O. of *S7- C. Napitr, 33. 

Sutledge. n. p. See Supplement. 

Suttee, s. The rite of widow- 
burning; i.e. the burning the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by people of 
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certain castes among the Hindus, and 
einincntly by the Rajpilts. 

The word is properly Skt. sail. 
‘a good woman,’ ‘a true wife,’ and 
theiico specially applied, in modern 
vernaculars of Sanskrit parentage, to 
the 'sni'e who was considered to ac- 
complish the sujn'eme act of tidolity by 
sacrilicing horscdf on the funeral julo 
of her husband. The application of 
this substantive to the suicidal act, 
instead of tlio ])erson, is European. 
Tlie pro])er Sanskrit term for the act is 
salt(i~if<nii(tn<i or ‘ keo])ing company.’* 
A very long series of (iuotations in 
illustration of tlie practice, from classi- 
cal times downwards, might be given. 
We shall ])resent a stdectiun. 

We should naiiark that tlie word 
(Affti or sufft*) docs not occur, so far as 
we know, in any iMiropean work older 
1 ban tlie ITlh I’cntury. And then it 
only occurs in a disguised form (see 
(|Uotatiou fnjm P. della Yallo), The 
term 7u<tsfi which he uses is probably 
nialia-mil, which occurs in Skt. Dic- 
tionaries (‘a, wife of great virtue’), 
l)olla Valle is usually eminent in the 
correctness of his transcrijitions of 
oriental words. AVe have not found 
the term exaidly in any European 
document older than Sir C, Malet’s 
l(‘ttcTof 17S7, and Sir AV. Jones's of the 
same year (sec ludow). 

Suftrr isabralimanical rite, and there 
is a San.-dcrit ritual in existence (see 
Indi.r fo tli<‘ Tnnjorf' MSS.^ ]). 
1 dd«). It was introduciul into Southern 
India with tin? brahman civilisation, 
and was jirin^alent there chiefly in the 
strictly bralimanical Kingdom of 
Ahjayanagar, and among the Mah- 
rattas. In Malaliar, the most primitive 
]»art of S. India, the rite is forhiddon 
[AiidvJtarnniiimfid ^ 2b). The cases 

mentioned by Tcdxeira below, and in 
the Jjrttns Ji'lijidutcs, occurred at 
Tanjore and Madura. 

A (Mahratta) brahman at Tanjore 
told one of the present winters that ho 
had to ])erform commemorative funeral 
rites for his grandfather and grand- 
mother on the same day, and that this 
iiubcated that his grandmother had 
been a sati. 


But it is worthy of note that in the Island of 
Bali one ntaimor of accomjjlishiuj? the rite is 
called Satia (Sk. •'('d/yd, ‘tiuth,’ from sat, wlienee 
also sail). See Cratrjurd, H. of hid. Arehip. ii. 
‘24:J, ami Friedrich, in Vcrhfindclinyen van lict 
Batav. Gcnootschap. xviii. 10. 


The practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at lenst among 
nations on the Ahdga called Russians 
byMas'udi andlbn Fo/laii. Ib'rodotus 
(]5k.v. cli. o) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was in vogue in 
Tonga and the Eiji Islands. It has pre- 
vailed in the island of Pali within our 
own time, thongli there ac.compauying 
Hindu rites, and perha])s of Hindu 
origin, — certainly modilied by Hindu 
influence. A full account of Siittoo 
as ])ractised in those Malay Islands 
where Islam has not ]irovailed will 
hii found in Zolling('r’s account of 
the Religion of Sassak in J. hnl. Arch, 
ii. Ibb : also see Ur led rich's Jlali as in 
note ]>rec(Miiiig. 

In Diodorus avo have a. long account 
of iho rivalry ns to Avliich of the two 
wiva^s of Keb'us, a headed* of an Indian 
contingent in the army of Euimmes, 
should pm’form suttee. Dm? is re- 
jected as with cliild. The history of 
the otlnu hn’miuates thus: 

ii.c. .‘U7. “ thnallv, liaviiiLf taken leave 

of those of tlji‘ lionseliold, -Ik* was set iiiioii 
th<‘ pyre by hci' <»wti lirotlier, and was re- 
ganletJ with wonde.r l)y the crowd that liad 
run together to tlje speeta« le, and li(M‘oieally 
ende.d he,r life; tde* wlioli- loree with their 
anas thrice laarcljiiig round tlie pyre lieforo 
it was kindled. lint sh<‘, laying herself 
beside, h(*r Imshand, and even at tlu“- vi<tU“n' 3 
of the flaiae giving nttiiranee to no un- 
heeoining cry, stirred ])ity indeiMl in others 
i»f the spectators, and in some excess of 
eidogy ; not but what there, wei’c some of 
the (jI reeks |>re.sent who iv'jirobated such 
rites as harlianms and cruel. . . A —D'utd. 
Sic. BiUiolh.^ xix. 

c. B.c. 30. 

‘‘Eclix Kois lex funeris una maritis 

Quos Aurora sui.s rubra colorat (sjuis ; 
Namque ubi mortihno jaeta est fax ultima 
lecto 

Ux(»rum fiisis slat ])ia turba comis ; 

Et certameu habet h‘ti, (juao viva se(juatnr 

Conjugium ; jmdor est non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrice.s ; et flammae pectora 
praebent, 

Tiiijjonnntnue suis ftra jieni.sta viris.” 

Propn'liti.sA Idh. iii. xiii. lo 22. 

c. n.c. 20. “ H(; {Aristohulns) says that 

he ha<l heard fnen som<i juasons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased luisband.s, and that tliose women 
who refustid to suliinit to this cu.stom were 


^ Tlie same poet sjteaks of Kvadno, who Uirew 
herself at ThetKi.s on tie* burning nile of her hus- 
Uand Caparicus (1. xv. lil) f* story whinli Paley 
thinks mu.st have come* from some curly Indian 
legend. 
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disgraced. xv. 62 (E. T. hy Hamil- 

ton and Falconer j iii. 112). 

A.D. c. 390. “ Indi, ut omneH fere barbari 

uxores plurimas habent. Apud eos lex est,ut 
uxor cariH8ima cum defuncto marito creme- 
tur. Hae igitur contendunt inter se de amore 
viriy et ambitio Bumma oertantium eet, 
ac teBtimonium caatitatiH, di^am morte 
decemi. Itaque victrix in habitu omatu- 
que priBtino juxta ca^laver accubat, am- 
plexans illud et deoKculanH et Kuppoeitos 
ignes prudentiae laude contemnenB.” — 
St, Jerome^ Advvre. Javinianumf in ed. 
Vallars, ii. 311. 

c. 851. “All the Indians bum theirdead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, his wives 
CMt tliemselves on the ])ile, and burn with 
him ; but it is at their choice t«» abstain.” — 
JReirutuUf Jklatio)i, dr., i. 50. 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘ H eari ng the Ilaja was dead, the 
Pannfiiri became a sat! : — dying she said — 
The son of the Jadavanl will nile the 
country, may my blessing be on him ! ” — 
(Uiaml Bnrdai^ in Ind. Aid. i. 227.* 

12fl8. “Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are idaced tui the 
jnle to be burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies.”— Afarco Pofo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322. “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (thsit T must 
mention). Kor whtm any man dies they 
burn him ; and if he leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saymg that she ought 
to go and keep her husband coiii])any in the 
other world. But if the woman have s<»ns 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.” — Odoric^ in Vathay^ i. 79. 

„ Also in /am])a or Champa : 
“ When a married man <lies in this country 
his b(»dy is burned, .and his living wife along 
with it. h'or they say that she slunild go 
to keep company with her husband in the 
other world als«).” — Ibid. 97. 

c. 1328. “ In this India, on the death of 

a noble, or of any Tuioplo of substance, their 
bodies are burneii ; and eke their wives 
follow them alive U) the fire, and for the 
Bake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for etcrnzil life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 
who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and perfection among the rest.” — 
Fr. JordanuSf 20. 

c. 1343. “ The burning of the wdfe after 
the death of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not obliga- 
tory. If a widow burns herself, the members 
of the family get the glory thereof, and 
the fame of fidelity i!i fulfilling their duties. 
She who does not give herself up tt> the 
flames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretched and despised 
for having failed in duty. But she is not 


* We cannot fie sure that sati is in tlie original, 
B8 this is a condcimd version by Mr. Beames, 


compelled to bum herself.” (There follows 
an interesting account of instances wit- 
nessed by the traveller.) — Jbn Batuta, 
ii. 138. 

c. 1430. “In Media vero India mortui 
comburuntur, cumque his, ut plurimum 
vivae uxores . . . una pluresve, prout fuit 
matrimonii conventio. JPrior ex lege uritur, 
etiam quae unica est. Sumuntur autem et 
aliae uxores quaedam eo pacto, ut morte 
funus sua exornent, isque baud parvus apud 
eos honos diicitur .... submisso igne uxor 
ornatiori cultu inter tubas tibicinasque et 
cantus, et i])sa]>Kallentismorealacns rogiim 
magno comitatu circuit. Adstat interea 
et sacerdos . . . hortando suadeiis. Cum 
circuraierit ilia Kaci»ius ignem prope sug- 
gestum consibtit, vestescpie exuens, loto de 
more prius corporc, turn sindonem albam 
induta, ad exhortationem dicentis in ignem 
prosilit. ”~A. Oonii, in Poygiusde Varietate 
Foriunac, iv. 

c. 1520. Inhere are in this Kingdom (the 
Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, whose custom it is that when they 
die they arc burnt, and their wives along 
with them ; and if these will not do it they 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it hajqicns oft times that they are 
unwilling to do it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
jjersuade them thereto, and this in order that 
such a fine custom sliould not he broken 
and fall into oblivion.” — Soonvuirio ddGcnti. 
ill liamuuOf i. f. 329. 

,, In this country of Camboja . . . 
when the King dies, the lords voluntarily 
burn themselves, and so do the King’s 
wives at the same time, .and so also do other 
women on the death of their husbands.” — 
Ibid. f. 336. 

1.522. “ They told us that in J ava Major 
it was the custom, when oiui of the chief 
men died, to burn his body ; and then his 
jirincipal wife, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afflicted because she is going to 
burn herself with the. corpse of her husband 
.... saying to them, ‘I am going this 
evening to buj) with my dear husband and 
to sleep with him this night.’ . . . After 
again consoling them (she) casts herself into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this she would not be looked u])on as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
— PigaftUay E. T. by Lord Stanley o/ A.,154. 

c. 1566. Cesare Federici notices the rite 
as jieculiar to the Kingdom of ^'Bezeneger 
“ vidi COSO stranie e bestiali di cjuella 
gentilitii ; vsano primamente abbnisciare i 
corjii morti cosi d’huomini come di donne 
nobili ; e si I’huomo h maritato, la moglie 
^ obligata ad abbrusciarsi viva col corpo 
del marito.” — Orig. ed. p. 36. 

This traveller gives a good account of a 
Suttee. 

1583. “ In the interior of Hindiistitn it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pile), although 
! she may not have lived happily with him. 
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Occasionally love of life holds her back, 
and then her husband’s relations assemble, 
light the pile, and place her upon it, think- 
ing that tney thereby preserve the honour 
and character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rule of his 
gracious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
roen appointed in every city and district, 
who wore to watch carefully over these two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and 
to prevent any woman being forcibly 
burnt .” — AhiCI Faifj Akbar Ndmah. in 
EUiot, vi. Gi). 

1583. “Among other sights I saw one 
I may note as wonderful. When I 
landed (at Negapatam) from the vessel, 

I saw a pit full of kindled charcoal ; and 
at that moment a young and beautiful 
woman was brought by her j)eople on a 
litter, with a great company of other 
women, friends of hers, with great festivity, 
she holding a mirror in h<^r left hand, and 
a lemon in lier right hand . . .” and so 
forth.— Gf. Rathi, f. S2r, 83. 

1586. “The custom of the countrev 
(.Tava) is, that wheuvsoevor the King doeth 
die, they take the body so dead and burne 
it, and preserve the ashes of liim, and within 
five dayes next after, the wiiu^s of the said 
King so dead, according to the ciistome and 
vse of their countrey, every one of themgoe 
together to a place appointed, and the 
chiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in accompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
where the ball reateth, thither they goe all, 
and tume their faces to the Eastward, and 
ev'ery one with a dagger in their hand 
(which dagger they call a crise, and is as 
sharpe as a nisor), stab thcmselues in their 
owne blood, and fall a-groueling on their 
faces, and so ende their dayes. ” — T., Candish, 
in Haklut/t, iv. 338. 

This passage refers to Blambangan at 
the east end of Java, which till a late 
date was subject to Bali, in which such 
practices have continued to our day. It 
seems probable that tlie Hindu rite here 
came in contact with the old Polynesian 
practices of a like kind, which prevailed 
('.(/. in Piji, quite recently. The narrative 
referred to below under 1G33, where the 
victims were the slaves of a deceased queen, 
points to the latter origin. 

W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar 
passages in old ffavanese literature : 

“ Thus we niay reckon as one of the 
finest episodes in the RraUi Yiulctf the 8tf>ry 
how Satya Wati, when she had sought out 
her slain husband among the wide-spread 
heap of corpses on the battle-field, stabs 
herself by his side with a dagger.” — Kami- 
Sprarkr, i. 89 (and see the whole section, 
pp. 87-95). 

1598. The usual account is given in 
Linscfwterif ch. xxxvi., with a plate. 

1611. “When I was in India, on the 
death of the Naique of Madur<^, a country 
situated between that of Malauar and that 
of Choromandel, 400 wives of his burned 
themselves along with him.” — Teixdra^ i. 0. 


c. 1620. “The author . . . when in the 
territory of the Kanuitik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days, the ruler died and went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the fire.” 
— Muhamnicd SfutrifHannJiMi E7/o<,vii.l39. 

1623. “Wien I asked furtlu^r if force 
was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among jiersons of quality when some one 
had left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of worse mishap,— in such a 
case the relations of the husband, if they 
were very strict, would compel her, even 
against her will, to burn ... a barbarous 
and cruel law indeed ! But in short, as re- 
garded Giaccamh., no one exercised either 
compulsion or iiersuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when I asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told mo this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the Masti {Madl is wliat they call a 
woman who gives herself to bo burnt upon 
the death of nor husband/.” — P. della V€lle, 
ii. 671. 

1633. “The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourMtdves bound to render 
an exact account of ^ the barbarous cere- 
monies practised in this place on such occa- 
sions as we were witness to. . . — Narra- 
tive of a Dutch Minniou to Rnli^ quoted by 
Oraiofurd, H. of Jnd. Arefi.^ ii. 244-253, 
from Prevost. It is very interesting, but 
too long for extract. 

c. 16.50. “They say that when a woman bo- 
comesa Sattee, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise : 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to jjaradise . . . 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . . . but she 
who becomes nf)t a Sattee, and jiasses her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state .... It is however 
criminal to force a woman into the fire, and 
equally to i)revent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself.” — Dabistdn, ii. 7.5 -70. 

c. 1650-60. Tavernier gi ves a full account 
of the different manners ot which he 

had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following ; 

c. 1648. “ . . . there fell of ^ a sudden so 

violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Bain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Woman 
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was not bnm’tl. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins- 
men’s Houses, where Father J^erum and 
many HoUandera saw her, looking so gastly 
and wimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur'd 
did not so far terrihe her, but that three 
days after, accompany’d by her Kindred, 
she went and was bum’d according to her 
first intention.”— Tartrnitr, E. T., li. 84. 
Again: 

“ In most places upon the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a bsit deei>er than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuse a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Comimny with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance uiwn it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl’d.”— /d. 171. 

c. 1007. Bernier also has several highly 
interesting jjages on this subject, in his 
“ Letter written to M. Chai>elain, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen- 
tences: “ Concerning the Women that have 
actually burn’d themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dregful spectacles, 
that at leni^h I could endure no more to 
see it, and I retain still sonie hon our when 
I think on’t .... The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman . . . All this I saw, but observ’d 
not that the Woman was at all disturb’d ; 
yea it was said, that she had been heard to 
pronounce with great force these two words, 
jFYir, Tipo, to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans- 
migration, that this was the .5tli time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but two times for 
perfection ; as if she had at that time this 
Kemembranco, or some Prophetical Spirit.” 
— Enuliah Vcraion^ p. 99. 

1677. Suttee, described by A. Bassing, 
in Valentijn v. (Cep Ion) 300. 

1727. “ I have seen several burned 

•everal Ways .... 1 heard a Story of a 
Latiy that had received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Illations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire was well 
kindled . . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and beckned Inm to conie to her. When 
he came she took him in her Arms, as if 
she had a Mind to embrace him ; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
i^ames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, with the Corpse of her Husband.” 
—A. Earn. i. 278. 

„ ** The Country about (Calcutta) 

being overspread with Paganiama^ the Cus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised here. 
Before the MogvVa War, Mr. Ckannock 


went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
tr^cal Cat^trophe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow^ Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his own 
Lodgings. They lived lovingly many 
Years, and had several Children ; at len&^h 
she died, after he had settled in Calcutta, but 
instead of converting her to Christianity, 
she made him a Proselyte to Paganiam, and 
the only part of Christianity that was re- 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, where all his 
Life after her Death, he kep)tthe anniversary 
Day of her Death by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb,after the Pagan Manner.” — Id.ii. 6-7. 

1774. “ Here (in Bali) not only women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of their deceased masters.” — For- 
reat, V. to N. Guinea, 170. 

1787. “Soon after I and my conductor 
had quitted the. house, we were informed 
the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes herself) had 
passed. . .” — Sir C. Malet, in Pdrhj. Papera 
0/1821, p. 1 (“Hindoo Widows”). 

„ “My Father, said he (Pundit 
Hhadacaunt), died at the age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a eati, and burned ner- 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of Sir Win. 
Jonca, in Life, ii. 120. 

1792. “ In the course of my endeavours 
I found the poor suttee had no relations 
at PfKjnah.” — Letter from Sir C. Malet, in 
Forhea, Or. Mem., ii. 394. 

1808. “ These proceedings (Hindu mar- 
riage ceremonies in Guzerat) take ]dace in 
the presence of a Brahmin . •. . And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her .affec- 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that she will burn with him, through as 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
suttees (a woman seven times bom and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couple a seat among the gods.” — It. Drum- 
mond. 

1809. 

“ 0 sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drowned ; . . . 
But in her face you see 

The supplication and the agony . . . 

See in her swelling throat the desperate 
stren^h 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
life ; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless 
strife^ 

Now wildly at full length. 

Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread, ... 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead.” Kehama, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, 
the word lUttM does not occur. 
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1828. “ After having bathed in the river, 

the widow lighted a brand, walked round the 
pile, set it on fire, and then mounted cheer- 
fully: the flame caught and blazed up 
instantly ; she sat down, placing the head 
of the corpse on her lap, and repeated 
several times the usual form, ‘ Ram, Ram, 
Suttee; Ram, Ram, Suttee.’”— 
of a PUgrini^ i. 91-92. 

1839. “ Have you heard yet in England 

of the horrors that took place at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh 1 Four 
wives, and Beven slave-girls were burnt with 
him ; not a word of remonstrance from the 
British Goveniment .” — Letter f root Madnts^ 
278. 

1843, “It is lamentable to think how 


long after our power was firmly established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil magistrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
auttee to continue unchecked. ” — Mara ulay'a 
Sperch on (rates of i<omnantli. 

1850. “The pile of the sutee is unusually 
large ; heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall ... It is a 
fatal omen to hear the Sutee’s grfian ; there- 
fore as the fire springs u]) from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of ‘Victory to Unibil! Victory 
to Ranchor ! ’ and the horn and tlie hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed.” — Rds Mdld, ii. 435. 

1871. “Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindu wiclow’s ‘bravery,’ when she 
comes to jjerform suttee.”— C'ont/uYf Mag.y 
vol. xxiv. (>75. 


Tapti, where ships for Surat usually 
anchored, and discharged or took in 
cargo. It was perhaps Arab, sawdhil. 

‘ the shores ’ (?) 

1623,^ “ At the beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to be found ; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town al>out a mile distant 
called Sohali. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the goods which they continually 
despatch for embarcation.”— P. della VaUe. 
ii. 503. 

1675. “As also passing by . . . eight 
ships riding at Surat River’s Mouth, we 
then came to Swally Marine, where were 
flying the Colours of the Three Nations, 
English, French, and Dutch . . . who here 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion.” — Fryci', 8i. 

1677. “ The 22d of February 167f from 
Swally hole the Ship was despatched 
alone.”-/d. 217. 

1727. “One Season the English had 
eight good large Ships riding at Swally 
. . . the Place where all Goods were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Ex{K>rtation were there shipp’d off.” 
— A. Ham. i. 166. 

1841. “ These are sometimes called the 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low v^atar.^'—Horsburgh^s 
India Directory, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

Swamy, Sammy, h. This word is 
a corruption of tho Skt. sudmin, ‘ Lord.* 
It is especially used in South India, 
and in two senses : (a) A Hindu idol ; 
especially, as Sammy, in tho dialect 
of tho British soldier. This comes from 


1872. “Tja coutume du suicide de la 
Sat! n’en est pa.s moins fort ancienne, 
jiuisque d^jh, les Grecs d’Alexandre la 
trouvferent en usage chez un peuple au 
moins du Penjab. Le j^remier tdinoignage 
brahnianique cju’on en trouve t'st celui de 
\ 2 l Brihaddevatd qui, pcut-«tre, remonte tout 
aussi haut. A I’origine elle parait avoir 
«5te propre a I’aristocratie militaire.” — 
Barth, Les Religiom de VInde, 39. 

Swallow, SwaUoe, .s. The old 

trade-name of tho sea-slug, or Tri- 
pang, q.v. It is a corruption of the 
Bugi (Makassar) name of the crea- 
ture, suwdld (see Crawfurd'a Malay 
Diet.). 

1783. “I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
kans to the northern parts of New Hol- 
land .... to gather Swallow (Biche de 
Mer), which they sell to the annual China 
junk at Macassar. ’’—Porreai, V. to Mergui, 
83. 

Swally, Swally Boads, Swally 
Marine, SwaUy Bole, n. p. Suwcdi, 
the once familiar name of the road- 
stead north of the mouth of the 


tho usual Tamil pronunciation admx. 
(b) Tho Skt. word is used by Hindus 
as a term of respectful address. 

a. 

1755. “ Towards the upper end there is 
a dark re]>oHitory, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god.” — Ives, 
70. 

1704. “ The gold might for us as well 
have been worsnii)ped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — The Indian Olr- 
server, i>. 167. 

1838. * ‘ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Govern- 
ment officer .... was ordered to super- 
intend the delivery of it . . . so he wtmt 
with the shawl in jhis tonjon, and told the 
Bramins that they might conif? and take it, 
for that he would not touch it with his 
fingers to present it to a Swamy.” — Letters 
from Madras, 183. 

b. 

1516. ‘ ‘ These iieoyde are commonly called 
Jogues, and in their own speech they are 
called Zoame, which means Servant of 
G<xl.” — Barbosa, 99. 

1615. “Tunc ad suos conversus: Eia 
Brachinanes, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
111! mirabundi nihil praeter Suami, Saami, 
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id est Domine, Domine, retulenint.” — 
JarriCf Thes. i. OW. 

Swamy-hoTuie, Sammy-house, s. 

An idol-temple, or pagoda. The Sam- 
my ^house of the Delhi ridge in 1857 
will not soon bo forgotten. 

17^. ** The French cavalry were ad- 

vancing before their infantry ; and it was 
the intention of <5f»lliaud that his own 
should wait until they came in a line with 
the flank-ftre of the field -pieces of the 
Swamy.hoiue.”~-Omc, iii. 443. 

1821). “ Here too was a little detached 

Swamee-house (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning liefore a little idfd .”— of Col, 
Mountain f 99. 

1857. We met Wilby at the advanced 
jjoBt, tlio ‘ Sammy House,'’ within GOO yards 
of the llastion. It was a curious place for 
throe brothers to meet in. Tlie view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 

i 'uat now, and the Jumma Musjid and 
*aIaco aro lujautiful objects, though hehl 
by infidels.” — LcIUth written duriwj the 
Siege of Dclhi^ by Hervey Grcdlhed, ]>. 112. 

Swamy-pagoda, h, A (;oin foi-morly 
current nt Madras ; ]n'obably Ho-callcd 
from the figure of an idol on it. 
Milbum given 100 swamy-pagodas 
= 110 Star l^igodas. 

A** three swami pagoda” was a 
namo given to a gold coin bearing on 
tho obverse the efhgy of Oheima Kes- 
wam Swami Oi title of Krishna) and 
on tho reverse ijakshmi and Ilukmini. 
(0. }>. li.) 

Swatch < H. This is a marine tonn 
which i)robal)ly has various a])plica- 
tions beyond Indian limits. I kit the 
only two instances of its application 
that wo knew are both Indian, viz., 
“tho Swatch of No Ground,” or 
elliptically “The Swatch,” marked 
in all the charts just oiV tho Ganges 
Delta, and a space bearing tho same 
namo, and probably produced by 
analogous tidal action, off tho Indus 
Delta. 

172G. In V aleiitij n’s first maj > of Bengal, 
though no name is applied thei*e is a space 
marked ‘ ‘ no ground with GO raam (fathoms ?) 
of line.” 

1863. (Ganges). “ There is still one 
other phenomenon. . . . This is the exist- 
ence of a great depression, or hole, in the 
middle of the Bay of Bengal, known in 
the charts as the ‘ Swatch of No Ground.’ ” 
— Fergmson, on Recent Changes in the Delta 
of the Ganges^ Qy. Jour. Geol. Soc., Aug. 
1863, 

1877. (Indus). “This is the famous 
Swatch of no ^ound where the lead falls 


at once into 200 fathoms.”— Sind 
Revisited, 21. 

Sweet Oleander. This is in fact 

the common oleander, Nerium odorum. 
Ait. 

1880. “Nothing is more charming than, 
even in the upland valleys of the M^ratta 
country, to come out of a wood of all out- 
landish trees and flowers suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of some mountain stream, 
OTown along the banks, or on the little 
islets of verdure in mid (shingle) stream, 
with cluini)S of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blmmiing oleander.”— if wood, MS. 9. 

Sweet Potato, s. The root of 

Batatas eduNs, Choisy {Convolvulus 
Batatas, Linn.), N.O. Convolvulaceae ; a 
very palatable vegetable, grown in most 
parts of India. Though extensively 
cultivated in Anuudea, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books {e.g. in Eng. Cyclop. 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drury^s 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of tho Malay Islands. The 
Eng. Cyc. even states that batatas is 
the Malay name. But the whole 
allegation is probably founded in o^or. 
Tho Malay names of tlio plant, as given 
by Orawfurd, aro Kaledelc, Uhi Jawa. 
and Ubi Kastila, the last two names 
moaning ‘Java yam,’ and ‘Spanish 
yam,’ and indicating the foreign origin 
of tho Togctablo. In India, at least 
in tho Bengal Prcsidenc.y, natives 
commonly call it shakar-kand (Pers. 
Arab.), literally ‘ sugar candy,’ a name 
equally suggesting that it is not in- 
digenous among them. And in fact 
when wo turn to Oviedo, wo find tho 
follo'wdng distinct statement : 

“Batatas are a .sitaide food of the In- 
diana, both in the Island of Spagnuola and 
in the others . . . and a rii)o Batata pro- 
l>erly dres.sed is just as good as a march- 
imne twist of sugar and almonds, and 
better indeed. . . . When Batatas are well 
ripened, they are often carried to Spain, 
i.e., if the voyage be a quiet one; for if 
there be delay they get spoilt at sea. I 
myself have carried them rrom this city of 
S. Domingo to the city of Avila in Spain, 
and although they did not arrive as good as 
they should be, .yet they were thought a 
great deal of, and reckoned a singular and 
precious kind of fruit.” — In Ramusio, iii. 
f. 134. 

It must he observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by tho Pacific islanders oven as far 
west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Bretschneider is satisfied that tho 
plant is described in Chinese books of 
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the 3rd or 4th century, under the 
name of Kan-chu (the fim syllable = 
‘sweet’). See B, on Chin. Botan. Words, 
p. 13. This is the only good argru- 
ment we have seen for Asiatic origin. 
The whole matter is carefully dealt 
with by M. Alph. De Candolle {Origins 
des Plantes ciiltivees, pp. 43-45). con- 
cluding with the judgment: “Los 
motifs sont bcaucoup plus forts, co mo 
semble, en faveur de Torigino amori- 
caine.” 

The “ Sanskrit name” Ruhtaloo, al- 
leged by Mr. Piddington, is worthless. 
Ala is properlj” an esculent Arum, but 
in modem use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for the sweet potato. RaktCilu, more 
commonly rat-alu, is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Yam, no doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorea jiurpurea, for raid- 
or rat-dhl means simply ‘ red potato’ ; 
a name which might also bo well ap- 
plied to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. 

There can be little doubt that this 
vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo calls it, 
having become known in Europe 
many years before the potato, the 
latter robbed it of its name, as has 
happened in tlio case of brazil-wood 
(q.v.). The batata is clearly the 
‘ potato ’ of the fourth and others of 
the following qubtations : 

1519. “At this place (in Brazil) we had 
refreshment of victuals, like fowls and meat 
of calves, also a variety of fruits^ called 
batate, pigne (])ine-ai)ples), sweet, of sin- 
gular goodness. . . .^'—Pigafetta, E. T. by 
Lord ikantef/of A., p. 43. 

1540. “The root which among the In- 
dians of Spagnurda Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St. Thonife {C. Verde group) 
call lijname, and they plant ft as the chief 
staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i,e. the outer skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the taste 
of a chestnut, but much better.” — Voyage 
to the /. of San Tome under the Equinoctial, 
Jtamusio, i. 117r. 

c. 1550. “They have two other sorts of 
roota, one called batata. . . . They gene- 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some say they taste liko 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are better. Eenzoni, Hak. Soc. 86. 

1588. “Wee met with sixtee or seven tee 
s^les of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and broi^ht with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- 


rootes, and fresh ‘Voyage of Master 

Thomas Candish, Purchas, i. 66. 

1600. “The Battatas are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (see Yam), and taste like Earth- 
mits.” — In Piirchm, ii. 957. 

1615. “ I tooke a garden this day, and 

planted it with Pottatos brought fmm tho 
Liquea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 
I must pay a tny, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the garden.” — Cocks's Diary, 
1 . 11 . 

1645. “. . . patatte; e’est vne racine 
comme naneaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jauno : cela est de tres- 
bon goust, mais si Ton cn mange souuent, 
elle degouste fort, et est assez venteuae.” 
— Moequet, Voyages, 83. 

1764. 

“ There let Fotatos mantle o’er the ground, 

Sweet as the cane- juice is the r(H)t they 
boar.” — Grainger, Bk. iv. 

Syce, 8. Hind, from Arab, sais, 
A groom. It is tho word in univoiml 
use in tho Bengal I’rosidoncy. In the 
South horse-keeper is more common , 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz., ghorairdid, 

Tho Ar. verb, of which sd'is is tho 
participle, sf^oiris itself to be a loan- 
word from Syriac, sansl, ‘ coax.’ 

1810. “ The Syce, or groom, attends 
but one horse.” — Williamson, T. M,, i. 
254. 

c. 1858? 

“Tandia que lea cais veillent 
les chiens rodeuru.” 

Leconte, de Lisle, 

Sycee, 8. In China applied to pure 
silver bullion in ingots, or shoes (q.v.) 
Tho origin of tho name is said to bo 
si (pron. at Canton sai and sei) — 8z\ 
i.e, ‘fine silk’; and wo are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if puro, it may bo drawn out into fino 
threads. 

Syras, Cyrus, S. >Soe under Cyrus. 

Syriam, n. p. A plac(^ on tho Pegu 
B., near its eonflueiujo with tho Ban- 
goon B., six miles 1^1. of Bangoon, and 
very famous in tho Portuguese deal- 
ings with Pegu. Tho Bunneso form 
is Tlian-lyemj, hut probably tho Ta- 
laing name was nearer that which 
foreigners give it. Syriam was tho 
site of an English factory in tho 17th 
centurv, of the history of which very 
little IS known. 8eo the quotation 
from Dalrymple below. 

1587. “ To Girion a port of Pegu come 
shij^s from Mecca with woollen Cloth, 

X X 
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Scarlets, Velvets, Opium, and such like.’* — 
E, EUchf in Hakluyt^ ii 

1600 . ‘ ‘ I went thither with Philip Brito, 
and in hfteene dayes arrived at Sirian the 
chiefe Port in Pegu. It is a lamentable 
spectacle to see the bankes pf the Riuers set 
with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now ouer- 
whelmed with ruines of gildea I'emples, 
and noble edifices ; the wayes and fields full 
of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, 
killed or famished, and cast into the River 
in such numbers that the multitude of 
carkasses jjrohibiteth the way and passage 
of ships.”— I'he Jesuit Andrew Bovegf m 
PurcJutg, ii. 1748. 

c. 1(506. “ Philip de Brito issued an order 
that a custorn-houHe shrmld be jdanted at 
Scrian {Srrido)^ at which duties should be 
paid by all the vcissels of this State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ])<»rtH of Martavan, Tavay, 

Tenassarim, and .Juncalon Now 

certain merchants and Hhi])owners from the 
Coast of (/oi'oniandel refused obedience, 
and this led I’hilip de Brito to send a 
^uadron of (5 shins an<l galliots with an 
imi> 08 ing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasserini, and coTni>el all the vessels 
that they met to come and ]jay duty at the 
fortress of Serian .” — JiarairOf 135. 

1G95. “Oth. I’hat the Old home and 
Ground at Syrian, formerly belonging to the 
Enfilisk CoiujHviifiy may still be continued to 
them, and that they may have liberty of 
building dwellhiff-hoKges^ and warrhoitseg, for 
the securing their Goodg, as shall be neces- 
sary, and that more Ground be given them, 
if w'hat they formerly had be not sufficient.” 
—Petition i>resented t(» the K. of Bumia at 
Ava, hf/ Ed, Fleet wood; in l)alrtfmph\ A, R., 
ii. 374. 

172(1. Zierjang (Syriam) in Vatentijn^ 
Clwro.y &c., 127. 

1727. “ About 00 Milos to the Eastward 
of China Backiiar (see China- Buckeer) is 
the Bar of Syrian, the only Port now open 
for Trade in all the Feiju Dominions. . . . 
It was many Years in Possession of the 
Portvgtieze^ till by their Jnsolence and Pride 
they were obliged to quit it.” — A. Ham. ii. 
31-32. 

Syud, s. Ar. miyUly a lord. The 
designation in India of those who 
claim to bo descendants of Mahommed. 

But the usage of Saiyid and Sharif 
varies in different parts of Mahonimo- 
dan Asia. 

1404. “On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a great while, with certain 
Zaytes; and Zaytes they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad.*' — 
ClavijOy § cxiv. {Markham^ p. 141-2). 

1869. “ II y a dans I’Inde quatre classes 
de muBuImans : les Saiyids ou descendants 
de Mahomet par Hu 9 ain, les Schaikhs ou 
Arabes, nomm»^s vulgairement Maures, les 
Pathana ou Afgans, et les Hogols. Ces 
quatres classes ont chaoune foumi k la 


religion de saints personnages, qui sont 
sou vent design^ par ces denominations, et 
par d’autres sp^ci^ement consacr^ k cha- 
cune d’elles, telles que Mir pour les Saiyidf, 
Khdn pour les Pathans, Mirzd, Beg^ Agd, 
et Kkwdja pour les Moguls. ” — Oarcin de 
TasHy, Rdigiou Mug. dans VInde, 22. 

(The learned author is mistaken here in 
suptxjsing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It 
was applied, following Portuguese example, 
to all Mahommedans.) 


T. 

Tabasheer, s. ‘ Sugar of Bamboo.* 
A siliceous substance sometimes found 
ill the joints of the bamboo, formerly 
))rizod as a medicine. The word is 
Pers. ta has Jury but that is from the 
Skt. name of the article, tvaJcJcsJnrUy 
and iavaJeJesJura. The substance is often 
confounded, in name at least, by the 
old Materia Medica writers, with 
spoc/mw, and is sometimes called 
tspodio di canua. See Ces, Federici 
below. Garcia Do Orta goes at length 
into this subject (f. 193 segq.), 

c. 1150. “Tanah (miswritten Banak) est 
une jolie ville situee sur un grand golfe. 
.... Dans les montagnes environnantes 
cruissent Ic . . . kana et le . . . tabkshlr 
. . . (pliant au tebachir, on le falsifie en le 
rnelangeant aveede la cendre d’ivoire ; mais 
le veritable est celui (fu’on extrait dea 
racines du roseau dit , . , , al — 

Edrisiy i. 179. 

1563. “And much less are the roots of 
the cane tabaxer; so that according to 
both the translations Avicenais wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whence it appears 
that he never saw it, since he calls such a 
white substance charcoal.”- -Garcia, f. 195r. 

c. 1570. “ II Spodio si congela d’acqua 
in alcune canne, e io n’ho trouato assai nel 
Pegh quando faceiio fabricar la iniacasa.” 
— Ces. Federici, in Bamus. iii. 397. 

1578. “The spodi am or TeibhidT of the 
Persians .... was not known to the 
Greeks.” — Acosta, 295. 

c. 1580. “ Spc>dium Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nomine vulgus pharmacopoeorum Sp<^iura 
factitium, (juippe metallicum, intelligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacrymam 

? uandam, ex caudice arboris procerae in 
ndia nascentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
facultatis refrigeratoriae, et cor maxim? 
roborantis itidem intelligunt.”— Pjwper A/ 
pinus, Rerum uEgyptiarum, Lib. III. viL 
1598. “ , . . these Mambus have a certaii 
Matter within them, which is (as it wer? 
the pith of it ... . the Indians call ; 
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Socar Mambu^ which is as much as to say, 
as Su^ of MambUj and is a very deep 
Medicmable thinjf much esteemeo, ana 
much sought for by the Arabians, Persians, 
and Moores, that call it Tabaxiir.” — Lhi- 
*choien^ p. 104. 

In the following passage, which wo 
had overlooked till now, wo are glad 
to find so judicious a writer as Royle 
taking the view that wo have ex- 
press^ already under Sugar : 

1837. ** Allied t<» these in a botanical 
point of view is Sacchainim ojficinariwtf 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded saccharuvif or the substance 
known to this name by the ancients ; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Taba* 
sheer. . . . Considering that this substance 
is pure itilfx, it is not likely t<» have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the liead of »rfpt Soutxapo*' p-cXitoi'.” — 
Hoyle on the Ant. of Hindoo Medicine^ i». 
83. 

1854. “In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaijue white substance, be- 
coming opaline when wetted, consisting of 
a flinty secretion, of which the jdant 
(Uvests itself, called Tabasbeer, concern- 
ing the optical pro[>erties of which 8ir 
David Brewster has made some curious 
discoveries.”— Cycl. Nat. Hist. Sec- 
tion, article Bamboo. 

Tabby, S. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuft’; Sp. and 
Port, tabiy Ital. tabiuo, Pr. tabiSy from 
Arab. 'atUlbl^ the nam(.» said to bave 
been given to such stuft's from their 
being manufactured in (^arly times 
in a quarter of Baghdad called aU 
"'attdhlya. And this derived its name 
from a prince of the ’Omaiyad family 
called ^Attab. 

12th cent. ‘TThe ’Attcdnya . . . here are 
made the stuffs, called ’Attabiya, which 
are silks and cottons of divers colours.” — 
Ibn Jubair^ p. 227. 

Taboot, H. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which is 
carried in procession during the Mo- 
barram (^e Herklots, 2nd cd. 119 
seqq.y ana Garcin de Taasy^ Jieliy. 
Mmulm. dana Vhide, 3G). 

Tael, s. This is the trade-name of 
the Chinese ounce, viz., of a catty 
(q.v.); and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called the ‘ ‘ ounce of 
silver,’* but in Chinese called hang. 
The standard Hang or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, = 579*84 grs. 


troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
stnng of 1000 tsien^ or {accordingly 
the trade-name) cash (q.v.). The 
China tael used to be reckoned as worth 
6«. Sd. , but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Fortnightlg Review puts it at 
08 . *lhd. (Sept. p. 362) ; the exchange 
at Shanghai in London by tolograpmc 
transfer, April 13th, 1885, was 45. 9jd. 

The word was apparently got from 
the Malays, among whom ta^il ot tah il 
is the name of a weight: and this 
again, as Crawfurd indicates, is pro- 
bably from the India tola (q.v.). 

Tho Chinese scalo of weight, with 
their trade-names, runs: 10 tacls » 
1 catty, 100 catties « 1 pecul =» 
133^/6s. avoird. 

Milburn gives tho weights of Achiii 
as 4 copangs — 1 macc, 5 macc = 1 
may am ^ 10 may am =■ 1 tale, 5 tales =- 
1 huncal, 20 buncals = 1 catty, 200 
catties .== 1 bahar ; and the cutty of 
Achin as = 2/hs. loc. 13r/r. Of those 
names, mace, tale, and bahar (<iq.v.) 
seem to be of Indian origin, may am y 
hangkaly and hati Malay. 

1540. “And those throe junks which 
were then taken, according t(> the asser- 
tion of those wlio were aboard, had con- 
tained in silver alone 200,000 taels (^nrw), 
which are in our money ^>0,000 ernzadosy 
besides much else of value with which they 
were freighted.’ - cap. xxxv. 

1.508. “A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfe Bortingale weight.”— Lowc/zofru, 44. 

1.5911. “ Est et iMmderis genus, quod 

Tael vocant in Malacca. Tael Tinum in 
Malacca jiendet 10 masaa.” I)c Bryy ii. 
G4. 

„ “ Four hundred cashes make a 

COWpan. Foure cotrpans are ono mas. 
Foure masses make a Pvrdaw (.see Pardao 
in Suppl.) Foure Perda ws make a Tayel.” 
— Capt. T. Davis in ParchaSy i. 123. 

c. 1608. “Bezar sttmes are thus bought 
by the Taile . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third i)art English .” — tiarisy in do. 392. 

1013. ‘ ‘ A Taye is five shillinge sterling. ’ 
— ikirisy ill do. 309. 

1643. “ Les Portugais sont fort desirenx 
de ces Chinois pour c.Hclaves . . . . il y a 
des Chinois faicts it ce inestier . . . quand 
ils voyeiit quehine heau j)etit gar 9 on ou 
fille .... les enlcuent par force et les 
cachent . . . puis viennent sur la riue de 
la mer, ou ils syaiient que sont les trafi- 
ciuans a qui ils les vendeiit 12 et 1*5 tayes 
cdiacun, qui est enuiroii 25 escus.”- -Moequety 
342. 

c. 1650. “Vn ReUdeux Chinois qui a 
est^ 8uri)ris auec dea femmes de debauche 
. . . Ton a perc^ le col avec vn fer chaud ; 
k ce fer est attach^ vne chaisne de fer 
X X 2 
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d’enuiron dix brasses, ou’il est de 

traisner jusques k ce qivil ait apport^ au 
Couuent trento theyls d’arjfpnt (lu’il faut 
qu*il amasHe en demandant rauinosne/’ — 
In Therrnot^ Divers Vonayes, ii. 07. 

Tahseeldar, b. Th« chief (native) 
rovenno officer of a subdivision (pax- 
gana or ta’luk) of a district (zilla). 
Ilind. from Tors. tahslJilOr and that 
from Ar. tahsll, ‘ collection.’ This is a 
term of tlu; Mahomm(;dan administra- 
tion Whic.h we have? Jidopted. 

It (ipp(;ars by lh(i (juolation from 
Williamson that the toi-in was formerly 
employed in Calcutta to dosi^ate the 
casn-keep(ir in a firm, or private 
establishment, but this use is long 
obsolet(‘. 

170!). . . He (TipiKio) divided his 

or>nntry into 37 l*n)vinceH under Dewans 
. . . and lie Hubdivided these again into 
1020 inferi<»r districts, having each a Ti- 
shdldar.” — Letter of Mtuivo^ in //(/>-, i. 215. 

180S. “ . . . ho continues to this hour 

tehsildar of tlui iK;tty ])ergimnah <>f Sheo- 
}»()re. ”—/'’#////. Jirport, 5S3. 

1810. “. . . the sircar, or tuBseeldarfcash- 
kee|>er) receiving one key, and the master 
retaining the other.”— Williamson^ V, Jl/., 
i.20<). 

Tailor-bird. This hird is so called 
from the fact that it is in the habit of 
drawing tog(d,bcr “ on<^ leaf or more, 
generally two leaves, on each side of 
the nest, and stitches th(nn together 
with cotton, either woven by its^df, or 
cotton thread ])ic.kod up ; and after 
])assing file tlircad tlirough the h^af, 
it niukf'S a knot at the end to fix it.” 



1883. “(Hear and loud above all . . . 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most ]daiu-lookiiig little 
greenish thing, hut a skilful workmaii and a 
very Heaeonwfiehl in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel, Aidetl hy its industrious 
HiKUise, it will, when the monsoon conies 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
dursee, and sew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
step, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring np tlierein a large 
family of little tailors .” — Tribes tm Mt/ 
Frontier^ 145. 

Talaing, n. p. Tho name by which 
the chief race inhabiting Pegu (oi* the 
Delta of the Irawadi) is kno'wn to the 
Bunnese. The Talaings were long the 
rivals of tho Burmese, alternately con- 
(]uering and conquered, but the Bur- 
mese have, on the whole, so long pre- 
dominated, oven in the Delta, that the 


use of the Talaing language is now 
nearly extinct in Pegu proper, though 
it is still spoken in Martaban, and 
among tho descendants of emigranta 
into Siamese territory. We havo 
adopted the name from the Burmese to 
designate the race, but their own name 
for their people is Man or Mun, 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talaimj as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Telinga. The reasons given 
arc ])lausiblo, and may be briefly stated 
in two extracts from his Essay On the 
Ifistori/ of Pcrfii [J, As. Hoc. Bengaly 
vol. xlii. Vt. i.). 

‘ ‘ The names given in tho histories of 
Tha-htun anrl Pegu to the first Kings 
of those cities are Indian; but they 
cannot be accepted as historically true. 
The countries from which the Kings 
are said to have derived their origin 
.... may bo recognised as Kam^ta, 
7v7ibX7^/.»yenga, and Vizianagaram . . . 
probably mistaken for the more famous 
Vijayanagar . . . Tho word Talingdmt 
never occurs in tho Pcguaii histories, 
hut only tho more ancient namo 
Kalinga ” {op. rH. pp. 32-33). 

“The early scttlomont of a colony 
or city for trade, on the coast of 
Kiimanya by settlers from Talingana, 
satisfaidoril}’ accounts for the namo 
Talaing, by which the i)coplo of Pegu 
ar(^ known to tho Burmese and to all 
peoples of the west. But tho Peguans 
call themselves by a different name 
.... Many Mwutiy or Afoa” {ibid. 
p. 34). 

Prof. Porchhammer, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing archaeology and litera- 
ture, entirely rc^jects this view. He 
states that ]irior to the time of Alom- 
pra\s conquest of Pegu (middle of last 
century) the name Talaing was entirely 
unknown us an apjiellation of the 
Muns, that it nowhere occurs in either 
inscri})tions or older palm-leaves, and 
that by all nations of Further India the 
people in (piestion is known by names 
related to oitlier Mnn or Fegii. He goes 
on : “ The w’ord ‘ Talaing ’ is the term 
by which the Muns acknowledged their 
total defeat, their being vanquished 
and tho slaves of the llurmeso con- 
queror, They were no longer to bear 
the name of Muns or Peguans. Alom- 
pra stigmatized them with an ap- 
pellation suggestive at once of theii* 
submission and disgrace. “Talaing 
means ” (in tho Mun language) “ * one 
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who is trodden under foot, a slave ’ 

. . Alompra could not have devised 
more effective means to extirpate the 
national consciousness of a people 
than by burnin" their books, forbid- 
ding the use of their language, and by 
substituting a term of abject reproach 
for the name under whicli they had 
maintained tliomselvos for nearly 
2000 years in the marine provinces 
of Burma. The •iimilarity of the two 
words ‘ Tabling ’ and ‘ Telingana ’ is 
purely accidi'iital ; and all deductions, 
historical or (‘tymological . . . from 
the res<‘ml)lance . . . must necessarily 
bo void ((It initio.'' — Kates on Kitrlit Hist, 
and Geofj. of liritish Ihirmn, Bt. ii. p}). 
11-12. Kangoon, ISSl. 

Here we leavi^ the (niestion. It is not 
clear whether JVof* F. giv<‘s the story 
of Alompra as a historical fact, or as a 
probable (‘xplanation founded on the 
et 5 nnology. Till this bo cb'ai* w(* can- 
not say that wo are altogether satisfied. 

But the fact that we have been 
unable to find any ocinirrence of 
T(iluin(] earlier than Symes's narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the reli(‘.s of Tabling literature 
almost nothing is knomi. Much is to 
be hoped frfim tlie studies of Prof. 
Porchhammer himself. 

There ar(< linguistic reasons for 
connecting the To la inn or Muu ])eople 
with the (so-c-albul) Kobirian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the point is 
not yet a settled one. 

1 795. “ The j)rcsent King of the Binnans 
.... has ahrogateil some s(3verf ]>enal laws 
i?ni)osed by his prt;d(*c(*ssors on the Taliens, 
♦)r native Pegueis. .Justice is now imjiar- 
tially distributed, and the only distinction 
at j)reHt'nt between a Birman and a Talien, 
consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and ])ower.” — J^f/mes. 
183. 

Talapoin, S. A word used 1 )y Portu- 
guese, and after them by French and 
other continental writers, as well as 
by some English travellers of the 17th 
oentuiy, to designate the Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon and the Indo-Chinese 
countries. The origin of the term is | 
obscure. Iklonseigneur l^allegoix, in | 
his Desc. da Itoyaume Thai ou Siam 
(ii. 23) says : “ Los Eui-opeens les ont 
appel^s talapoins, iwobablcment du 
nom de I’cventail i[u’ils tiennont a la 
main, loquel s’appelle talaj/aty* qui 

^ TtUapanoMiii, in Pali, a i)alni leaf used for 
writing, &c. (ChiUkrg). 


signifio fcuiJle de palmier.^' This at 
first seems to have nothing to recom- 
mend it except similarity of sound ; 
but the ipiotations fnmi " Pinto throw 
some possible light, and afford proba- 
bility to this origin, which is also 
accepted by Koe])pon ( Ret. dvs Buddhas, 
i. 331 noU^, and by Bishop Bigandet 
(J. hid. Arch ip. iv. 220). 

c. ir>,54. “ . . . huji procissao . . . na (jual 

se afiirmou . . . (]ue hiao iiuarcnta mil Sa- 
cerdotes . . . dtw (juaes muytos tiuhilo dif- 
ferente.s dignidades, conn* erao iHtrpos (?), 
TalagrepOS, RoUns, Kcvintis, Biros, 
iTKS c Cha nf ((}'(( nh(ts, oh (|uacs totbis j>elas 
vestiduras, ilo (jU(3 biao ()rmul«)s, r fteJos 
(iivisas, c insit/nias, (pi(’ frrardo ints vnhts, sc 
conhccido, ((uaes crao liuno, c cjuacs erao 
outros.” - F. M. Pinto, trli. clx. 

Thus rendered by C(^gau : 

,, “ A IVoccssion .... it was the 

common opinion of all, that in this Pro- 
ceH.sion were 40,000 Pri(‘sts . . . most of 
them were of ditterent dignitit's, and called 
C repos, Talagrepos (etc). . . . Now by the 
ornaments they wear, as als(> by th<* devices 
an<l ensigns which tlicy carry in their 
hands, they may be distinL,Mii.shctb” - 
(p. 218). 

,, “ () (^/toiifutitt/ta Ihe mandou 

hua carta ])ot hum sen (tre/to Talapoy, reli- 
gioso jji <lc idado de oitcuta aimoH.’ -Finto, 
ch. cxlix. 

,, The (IJianttinhon sent the 
King a TiCtte.r )iy oim of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of age.*’— Coftan, p. 
390. 

c. 158,3. “. . . SI veggono le caH(3 d? 

legiio tutte, dorafe, e.t ornate di l)elHwsimi 
giardiiii fatti alia h ro vsan/.a, nolle (piali 
haiutano tutti i Talapoi, che sono i loro 
Frati, che staniio a gouenio del Pagodo.” 
— (insparo Rtdhi, f. !KJ. 

1.580. “There are .... many good 
houses for the Tallapoies to jm^ach in.” 
—R. Fitch, in HnkL ii. 93. 

1.597. “ The Talipois persuaded the Tan- 

(joman, brotla^r to the King of J*c(jii,ta vsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he. refuHe<l, jireteml- 
ing his (>ath. They replied that no Keli- 
gbm hindered, if he }»htced his brother in 
the Vatmt, that is, a (i olden Throne, to l>e 
adored of the ]>ef>j)le for a (bxi .” — Nicokis 
PivieMa, in Fnrrhas, ii. 1747. 

1012. “ There are in all those Kingdoms 

many jiorsons belonging to differeiit Keli- 
gious Orders; one. of which in Pegu they 
call Talapois.”— V. vi. 1. 

10.59. “ Whilst we lo(>ke(l on these 
temple.s, wherein these horrid idols sat, 
there came the Aracan Talpooys, or 
Priests, and fell down before the idols. 

— Walter Schulze, Riiscn, 77. 

1081. “ They (the ])riests) have the honour 
of carrying the Tallipot with the broad end 
over their heads foremost ; which none but 
the King does. ’’—Anar, Ceylon, 74. 
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1689, VOU8 arrive de farmer la 
boache aux Talapoins et de mettre en 
denoe leurs erreurs, ne vous attendez qu*k 
le» avoir pour ennemis implacableB.’*— XcW. 
JEkHf. XXV. 64. 

1690. “Their Religioiiw they call Tela- 
po^ who are not unlike Mendicant Fryern^ 
living uiwn the Alms of the Peonle, and so 
hig^hly venerated by them that the5r would 
l>e fflad to drink the Water wherein they 
wasn their Hands.” — Ovhujton^ 592. 

1696. “. . . h, permettre Ten tree de son 

royaume aux Talapoins.”— J}rvyir(\ 
CwracUreSf od. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725, “ This gn‘-at train is iiHnally closed 
by the Priests or Talapois and Musicians.” 

— Valentijiu v. 142. 

1727. “ The other Sects are taught by 

the Talapoins, who . . . preach up Morality 
to be the best (riiide to human Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to, have our 
Souls transmigrate<l int<» the Body of some 
innocent Beast.”— A. Ham. i. 151. 

,, “ The great God, whose Adoration 

is left to their Tallapoies or Priests. ” — Ib. ii. 

1750. “ Wlien asked if they believed the 
existence of any Superiok Bkincj, they (the 
Cariann-ern*) rei»lie<l that the Bftraghmalis 
and Pegu Tallopins told them so.”— Letter 
in DafyrynipfCf Or. Rejh, i. 100. 

1766. Andrti Dca OouchcK. Combien 
ayez-vous de soldats? (h'outrf. Qiiatre- 
vingt-inille, fort mikliocremcnt paye.s. A. 
d<!^ C. Et de talapoins 1 6V. Cent vingt 
mille, touH faiiieans et trbs riches. Tl est 
vrai que dans la d(;rnihre guerre nous avons 
(^.te bleu battuH ; mais, en r(5compense, nos 
talapoins ont fait trhs grand ochtu’c,” etc.— 
Voltaire^ Dialogue xxii. AndrC Du Coaches 
d Siam . 

c. 1818. “A certain i)riest or Talapoin 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shaj)o, which he 
possessed, and which he diligently pre- 
served to iirevont its wearing out. He 
died without correcting his irregular affec- 
tion, and imineiliatel^ becoming a louse, 
took up his abode in Ins favourite garment.” 
— SauyermavOf p. 20. 

1880. “ The rUmifiyies^ or Buddhist 

Monks, sometimes called Talapoins, a 
name given to them, and introduced into 
Euroi>e by the Portuguese, from their 
carrying a fan formed of tala -pat, or 
palm-leaves.”— .Si? JRer.j Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. BijatM. 

Talee* S. Tamil, tdU. A small 
trivet of gold which is fastened by a 
string round the neck of a manied 
woman in S. India. 

It may bo a curious question whether 
the word may not be an adoption from 
the Ar. tahkl, *‘qui signino propro- 
ment : prononcor la formule Id ildha 

* Karens. 


illd Hldh .... Cette formule, ^crito 
sur un morceau de papier, servait 
d^amulette , . . le tout 6tmt renferm4 
dans un etui auquel ondonnait le nom 
de tahllV^ {Dozy d? Engelmann, 346). 
Those Mahommedan tahltls were worn 
by a band, and were the oririn of the 
Spanish word tali (‘ a baldridc’). 

The Indian word appears to occur 
first in Abraham Kogerius, but the 
custom is alluded to by earlier writers, 
e.g. Gouvea, Synodo, f. 43». 

1651. “So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.” — Rogerius, 45. 

1672. “Among some of the Christians 
there is also an evil custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage bond, allow the Bridegroom 
to tie a Tall or little band round the Bride’s 
! neck ; although in aoy time this was as 
I much as possible denounced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism.” — 
Bnidacus, Zeylon (German), 408. 

1674. “ The bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bride a lino from which hang 
three little i)ieces of gold in honour of the 
three gofls : and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.” — 
Faria y Soma, Asia Port., ii. 707. 

1704. “Praeterea, quum moris hujus 
Kegioni.s sit, ut infantc^s sex vel septem 
annorum, interdum etiam in teneriori 
aetate, ex gonitonun consensu, matrimo- 
niiim indisKolubile de praesenti contrahant, 
per impositioiiem Talii, sen aureae tesserae 
nuptialis, uxoris collo ])ensilis : missionariia 
niandamiis ne hujusmodi irrita matrimonia 
inter C’hristianos fieri permittant.” — Decree 
of Card. To urn on, in Norbert, Mem. Hist.^ 
i. 15.5. 

1726. “And on the betrothal day the 
Tali, or bride’s betrothal band, is tied roimd 
her neck by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her hu.sband’s life.” — 
Valcntijn, Chorom., 51. 

Taliar, Tarryar, s. A watchman 
(S. India). Tamil, taJaiydri. 

1680. “The Peon-s and Tarryars sent in 
quest of two soldiers who had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but uiK)n Verona’s 
intercession were taken in again and fined 
each one month’s pay, and to repay the 
money i)aid them for Battee ” (see Batta, 
and in Suppt.); “also the Pedda Naigu 
was fined in like manner for his Tarryars.” 
— Fort St. George Consns., Feby. 10th. In 
Notes and Extracts, Madras, 1873, No. III. 
p. 3. 

1693. “ Taliars and Peons appointed 

to watch the Black Town . . .” — In WhedeVy 
i. 267, 

1707. “ Resolving to march 250 soldiers, 
200 taUiars, and 200 peons.”— In Z>o., ii 74, 
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Talipot, 8. The great-leayed fan- 
palm of S. India and Ceylon, Corypha 
umbracuU/era^ L. The name, from 
Skt. tOl^patra, Ilind. ialpdiy ‘leaf of 
the tala 6*ee,* properly applies to the 
haf of such a tree, or to the siiialler 
leaf of the palmyra {Borassus flabelli- 
forinis)^ useil for many purposes, e.g. 
for slips to write on, to make fans and 
umbrellas, etc. See under Talapoin. 

Sometimes wo find the woitl used 
for an umbrella, but this is not 
common. 

The quotation from Jordanus, though 
using no name, rofoi*s to this tree. 

c. 1328. “ In tins India are certain trees 

which have leaves so big that five or six 
men can very w(‘ll stand under the shade 
of one of them.” -Fr. Jordanus. 2U 30. 

c. 1430. “These leaves are iised in this 
country for writing upon instead of paper, 
and in rainy weather are carried rm the 
head as a covering, to keep off the wet. 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can l>e covered by one of these leaves 
stretched out.” And again: “There is 
also a tr(‘e called tal, the leaves of which 
are extremely large, and ujion which they 
write.” — A. Conti, in Indut in the XV, 
Cent, 7 and 13. 

1G72. “Talpets or sunshades."— 
daeus, Dutcli oil., 302. 

](>81. “Tlicre are three other trees that 
must not Iw omitted. Tlic first is the Tai- 
lipot . . .” — Knox, 15. 

1803. “The talipot tree . . . affords a 
lu’odigious leaf, imiH)netrable to sun or 
rain, and large enougli to shelter te.n men. 
It is a natural umbrella, and is of as 
eminent service in that country as a great- 
coat tree would be in this. A leaf of the 
talipot-tree is a tent to the soldier, a par.asol 
to the traveller, and a book to tin; scholar.” 
— Si/dnt'f/ Smith, Works, 3d ed., iii. 15. 

1874. “. . . dans les embrasures . . . 

fi’etalaient des bauaniers, dcs tallipots . . 

— Franz, Suuvcnirs d'un Cosaque, ch. iv. 

1881. “The lofty head nf the talipot 
palm . . . the proud fpieen of the tribe in 
Ceylon, towers ab<^» ve the scrub on every side. 
Its trunk is ]>erfectly straight and white, like 
a slender marble, column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
comi>ose the crown of leaves covers a semi- ' 
circle of from 12 to 3(i feet radius, a surface 
of 150 to 200 8{[uare feet .” — HacekeVs Visit 
to Ceylon, E. T., p. 120. j 

Talisman, S. This word is used by 
many medieval and post-medieval 
writers for what we should now call a 
moollah, or the like, a member of the 
Mahommedan clergj", so to call them. 
It is doubtless the corruption of some 
Arabic term, but of what it is not 


easy to say. Qu. taldniiza, ‘students, 
disciples 'r 

13.^. “ They treated me civilly, and set 
me in front of their mosijue during their 
Ef^ter ; at which mo8(|ue, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divei*s quarters a number of their 
Cad ini, i.e. of their bishojis, and of their 
Talismani, i.e. of their priests. ’’—Letter of 
Filar Pascal, in Cathay, &c., p. 235. 

1471. “In qiiesta cittK I* vna fossa 
d’ac(iua nel modo di vna fontana, la (lual’ h 
guardata da quelli suoi Thalassimani, cioh 
preti ; quest’ aciiiia dicono cho ha gran 
verth contra la lebra, e contra le caualette.” 
—Giosafa Barbara, in Mainiisio, ii. f. 107. 
153.5. 

“ Non vi sarebbe pifi confusiono 
S’a Damasco il Soldan desse Tiissalto; 
Un miKU’or d’arme, nii correr di porsune 
E di talacimanni un gridar d’alto.” 

Ariosto, XV iii. 7. 

1554. “Talismannos habent hominnm 
gonns templonim ministeriodicatum . . — 

Basbeq. EpistoUi 1. (j). 40). 

c. 3.500. “ Vt Talismanni, (jui sint com- 

modius intclligatur : sciendum, certos esse 
graduH Mahuim^tanis tMuum (pii legum 
apud ipsoH ])oriti sunt, ot purtim jus dicunt 

I iartim logem inter) n’ctautur. Ludovicus 
lassauus hulrcnsis in liuuc modimi com- 
parat eos cum nostiis Mcclcsiasticis. . . . 
Maphtiin dicit osse inbsr ipsos instar vel 
I’apae nostro, vcl Vatriarebae ({raecorurn. 

. . . Huic ]»roximi s>mt (htdilrseherl. , . . 
Bassanus bos cum Arcliitqjiscoias nostris 
couq»arat. StM[uuut»ir Cadij . . . l(*cum 
obtiiieut Ei>isco))i. Secuiulum hos sunt eis 
Hoyyiae, qui seniores dicuntur, vt (Iraccis 
et nostris 1 Vesbyteri. E xci))i unt Hofjyim * 
Talismani, sen Brcsbyt(‘ros Diaconi. VI- 
timi sunt Dervisii, (jui Calogt'ris (Jraeco- 
rum, monachis nostris respondent. Talis- 
man! Mahumetanos ad preccs interdiu et 
noctu qiiiiHpiis excitant.’’ — Lenneluvius, 
Annales Stdtanorum Otkmanidurum, ed. 
1050, 414. 

HJIO. “Some bauiug twf), some foure, 
somesixe.<adioynmg turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender : tan-as(. aloft on the 
outside like the maiiie, to)) of si shi|) . . . 
from which the Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the lajoide . . — Sandys, ]». 31. 

c. 1030. “TheEyo^// convisrse most in 
the Alcoran, 'i’he Jhrnissi are wsindering 
wolves in shoej)es cloathiiig. 'J’hc Talis- 
manni regard the houres of prayer by 
turning the 4 ir urVl glasse. ^’ho Muyezini 
crie from the to)>s (»f Mosfjues, battolo- 
guizing Llala Hyllula.”— >SV/* T. Herbert, 
207. 

1078. “If he can road like a Clerk a 
f’haxjter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 

* Jlotyjior is of eoiir.sc Uiirnjus. Jiiit in tie; U. 
Museum tlum* is n coj»y of Ijfuiu’iuvius, ed. of 1588, 
with MS. autograjjli remarks hy Josepli Sculigor; 
and on the word in <jnestion he notes as its origin 
(in Arabic characte’-.s) : 11 Uisimtatio ’ ~ 

which is manife.stly erroneous. 
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be crowned with the honour of being: a 
MuUah or Talman . . — Fryer^ 3G8. 

1687. “ . . . It is reijorted by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . went 
with all Ma^ihcent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and devotions at 
the church of Sancta Sophia; the Magni- 
ficence so pleased him, that he immediately 
xwidod a yearly Rent of 10,000 zechins to 
the former Endowments, for the mainte- 
nance of Imaums or Priests, Doctours of 
their Law, Taliimans and others who con- 
tinually attend there for the education of 
youth . . — #SVr P. liijcant^ Present litatc 

of the Ottoman Empire^ i>. 54. 

Taliyamar, r. Sea Hind, for ‘ cut- 
water.’ Port, talhamar. — lioehitcJc. 

Tallica, r. n. from Arab, ia'llkah. 
An invoice or Rchedule. 

1682. “. . . . that he . . . would send 

another Dror/a or Castomcr on i)ur])ose to 
take our Tallicas.’' — HeUge.% Dec. 20. 

Talook, s. This word (Arab, ta'lluky 
from root ^alaky to hang or doj>cnd) 
has various Hhados of moaning in 
different parts of India. In S. and W. 
India it is tho subdivision of a District, 
presided over as regards revenue 
matters by a tahsildar. In Bengal 
it is apjdicd to tracts of proprietary 
land, somotiinos not easily distin- 
gjuishod from ZemindarieSy and some- 
times subordinate to, or dependent on 
Zemindars. In tho N. W. Prov. and 
Oudh the taUnk is an estate the lu'ofits 
of which are divided between different 
propiietors or classes of })roprictors, 
one being sujierior, tho other inferior 
(see next article), 

TaHluk is also used in Hind, for 
‘ department ’ of administration. 

Talookdar. Hind, from Pers, faV- 
lukddr, ‘ tho holder of a tuHluky in either 
of tho senses of that word ; %,e. either 
a Government ofiic^Gr collecting the 
revenue of a tiCUnk (though in this 
sense it is probably now obsolete every- 
where), or the holder of an estate so 
designated. The famous Tidookdars 
of Oudh are large landholders, pos- 
i-essing both villages of which they are 
sole propiietors, and other villages, in 
which there are subordinate holders, 
in which tho Talookdar is only the 
superior proprietor (see Carnegicy 
Kachari Teclmicalities ) . 

Tamarind, s. The pod of the tree 
which takes its name from that pro- 
duct, Tamarindus indkay L., N. O. 
Leguminoaae. It is a tree ciiltivated 


throughout India and Burma for 
sake of the acid pulp of the pod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever, ^e tree 
is not believed by Dr. Brandis to be 
indigenous in India, but is supposed to 
be so in tropical Africa. 

Tho origin of the name is curious. 
It is Ar. tamar^iCUHind^ * date of India,’ 
or perhaps rather, in Persian form, 
tamar-i- Hindi. It is possible that the 
original name may have been thamar^ 
(‘ fruit ’) of India, rather than tamavy 
(‘ date ’). 

1298. “When they have taken a mer- 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Tamarindi, mixed 
in Kca-water, which prt)duce8 a violent 
purging.” — Marco PoJoy 2d ed., ii. 383. 

c. 133.5. “L’arbre appel6 ImminaVy e’est 
k dire al-tamar-al-Hindi, est un arbre 
sauvage qiii couvre les monti^cs.” — Masa- 
Uk-al-ahsary in Not. et Ext. xiii. 175. 

1503. “ It is called in Malavar puliy and 

in (iuzerat ambUiy and this is the name they 
have among all the other jieople of this 
India; and the Arab calls it tamarindi, 
because tamaVy as you well know, is our 
tavuiruy or, as the Castilians say, datil [t.e. 
date], so that tamarindi are ‘dates of 
India’ ; an(l this was because the Arabs 
could not think of a name more appropriate 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance.” — Garckiy f. 200. 

c. 1580. “ In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex jmtridis, exurenti- 
buH, aquam, in qua multa copia Tama- 
rindorum infusa luerit cum saccharo ebi- 
bunt.” — Prosper Alpinus (De Plantis Ae- 
(jypt.) ed. Lugd. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

1582. “They have great store of Tama- 
rindoB . . .” — Castaneda (by N. L.), f. 94. 

1611. “That wood wdiich we cut for 
firewood did all hang trased with cods of 
greene fniit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
England) called Tamerim; it hath a very 
suure tast, and by the A|x)thecarie8 is held 
good against the Scurvie.”— iV. Douniony in 
Purchasy i. 277. 

1829. “ A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees) . . .” — Mem, 
of Col, Moiintainy 98. 

1877. “ The natives have a saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘Date of Hind Ogives 
you fever, which you cure by sleeping 
under a nim tree {Melia azedirachta)y the 
lilac of Persia.” — Sind Revisit-edy i. 92. 

The nim tree (pace Capt. Burton) is 
not the ‘ lilac of Persia ’ (see Bukyne). 
The prejudice against encamping or 
sleeping under a tamarind tree is 
general over India. But, cuiiously, 
Bp. Pallegoix speaks of it as the 
practice of the Siamese “to restand 
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play under the beneficent shade of the 
Tamarind'’ {Desc. du Royaume Thai 
ott Riamyi. 136). 

Tamarind-fish^ s. This is tm ex- 
cellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr, Balfour, of white pomfret, cut in 
transverse slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Indian fish matters. Dr. Francis 
Day: 

“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and in niy Fishes of Malabar as 
follows : — 

“‘The best Tamarind fish is prepared 
from the Seir fish, and from the Lutes 
ealcarifeVy known as Gocknp in Calcutta ; 
and a rather inferior quality fnmi the 
Polyiiemiis (or Roe-ball, to which genus 
the Mango-fish belongs), and the more 
common from any kind of fish.’ The 
above refers to Malabar, and more especi- 
ally to Cochin. Since I wrote my Fishes 
of Malabar I have made many inquiries as 
to Tamarind fish, and found that the 
white pomfret, where it is taken, ap]^)ears 
to be the best for making the preparation.” 

Tamberanee, S. Malayal. tamhumUf 
* Lord ; God, or King. ’ It is a title 
of honour among the Nairs, and is 
also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. 

1610. “ Dice I’altro Tamarai : zoe Per 
Dio? L’altro resi>ode Tamarani: zoe Per 
Dio .” — VartfuniUy ed. 1617, f. 46, 

Tana, Tanna, n. p. ThCiuay ti tovTi 
on the Island of Salsetto on tho strait 

River of Tana^) dividing that island 
from tho mainland and 20 miles N.E. 
of Bombay, and in tho early middle 
agos the seat of a Hindu kingdom of 
the Konkan (see Conca/i), as well as 
a seaport of importance. It is still a 
small port, and is tho chief town of tho 
District which bears its name. 

c. 1020. “From Dhitr southwards to 
the river Nerbudda, nine ; thence to Mah- 
rat-des . . . eighteen ; thence to Konkan, 
of which the capital is Taiia, on the sea- 
shore, twenty-five para8angs,”~^MlirM«i, 
in Elliot, i. 60. 

1298. “ Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards the west . . . There is much traffic 
here, and many ships and merchants fre- 
quent the place.” — Marco Polo. Bk. III. 
ch. 27. 

1321. “After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, I baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there- 
from, and I have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 


tised between Thana and Supera (Snpara.)” 
— Letter of Fnar Jordanus. m Cathay y &o«, 
226. 

c. 1323. “ And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom , . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saracens . , — 

Fr. Odoric. in Cathai/y &c., i. 57-58. 

1516. “25 leagues further on the coast 
is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
T&nh-Mai/amhu ” (this is i^erhaps rather 
Bombay). — Barbosa y 68. 

1529. “ And because tho norwest winds 
blew strong, winds contrary to his course, 
after going a little way lie turned and 
anchored in sight of tlie islainl, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in- 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.” — Cmreay iii. 
290. 

1673. “The Chief City of this Island is 
called Tanaw ; in whicli are Seven Churches 
and Colleges, tlie chiefest one of the 
Paiilisthm . . . Here are made good Stuffs 
of Silk and Cotton.” — Fryer y 73. 

TanUi Thana, s. A Police station. 
H. thanay thana. From tho (piotation 
following it would seem that tho term 
origiritilly mofint a fortified post, with 
its garrison, for tho military occupation 
of tho country; a moaning however 
closely allied to tho present uso. 

c. 1640-50. “ Thanah means a corps of 

cavalry, matchlockmcn, and archers, sta- 
tioned within an (?nclo.sure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold the places sur- 
rounding the Thanah, and to de8i)atch 
wovisions (rasad — see russnd) to the next 
Thhnhh.” ~ Padishah ndmahy quoted by 
Blochrnanuy in Alriy i. 315, 

Tanadar, Thanadar, s. The chief 
of a jiolico station. Hind, thdnaddr. 
This word was adoi)ted in a more 
military sense at an early date by tho 
Portuguese, and is still in habitual uso 
with us in tho civil sense. 

1.516. In a letter of 4th Feb. 1615 [i.e, 
1516), the King Don Manoel constitutes 
JoSo Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa. — Archivo Port. 
Orient, y fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1.519. “ Senhor Duarte Pereira ; this is 

the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Tannadar ot this Isle of Ty^oan 
{i,€. Goa), which the Senhor CapitiU) wiU 
now encharge you with.” — Ib. p. 35. 

c. 1548. “ In Aguaci is a great mosque 

(mtzquita)y whicli is occupied by the tena- 
dars, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain petayas (yards ?) in which bale 
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Tanga, s. Mahr. Tiirki tanga, 
A denomination oi coin which has b^n 
in uso over a vast extent of terri- 
tory, and has varied greatly in applica- 
tion. It is now chiefly used in Turkestan, 
where it is applied to a silver coin 
worth about 7|d. And Mr. W. Erskino 
has stated that the word tanga or 
tanlta is of Chaghatai Turki origin, 
being derived from iang^ which in that 
tankage means wliite (//. of Baher 
and HumayitUf i. 540). Though one 
must hesitate in differing from one 
usually so accurate, we must do so here. 
He refers to Josafa llarbaro, who says 
this, viz., tliat certain silver coins are j 
calle<l by the Mingrelians ietariy by | 
the Greeks nspriy by the Turks akvhuy 
and bj' the /agatais ienghy all wliich 
words ill tlio rospoctiv(5 languages 
signify ‘ white.’ W(^ do not however 
find sui^h a word in the dictionaries 
of either Yanibcry or of I'avot de 
Oourteille; — the latter only having 
iangahy ‘ fer-blanc.’ And the obvious 
derivation is the Sansk. Uthhty ‘ a 
W'oight (of silver) e<jual to 4 inashas, j 
... a stamped coin.’ The W'ord, in i 
the forms taka (see tucka) and tanga \ 
(for th(\so ar(^ apjiarently ideiith^al in 
origin) is, “in all the dialects, laxly 
used for moiK'y in general” 

In the Lahore coinage of Miihinud 
of Ghazni, A. II. 418, 419(a.X). 1027-28) 
W'e find on tlu^ Sanskrit legend of the 
reverse the word tanka in correspond- 
ence with the dirham of the Arabic 
obverse (see Thmnasy Pathdn Kings, 
p.49). 

Tanka or Tanga seems to have con- 
tinued to bo the }) 0 ]mlar name of the 
chief silver coin of the Dehli sovereigns 
during the 1 Ilth and fir.st jiart of the 
14th centurit*s, a coin which was sub- 
stantially the same with the Kupee 
(q.v.) of later days. And in fact this 
application of the word, in the form 
fakily is usual in Bengal dpwn to our 
own day. Ibn Batuta indeed, wdio 
was in India in the time of Mahommod 
Tughlak, 13Ji3 — 1343 or thereabouts, 
always calls the gold coin then current, 
a tanka or dinar of gold. It was, as 
he repeatedly states, the equivalent of 
10 silver dinars. These silver dinars 
(or rupees) are called by the author of 
the MaaOiik^al-Abfar (c. 1340) the 
“silver tanka of India.” The gold 


and silver tanka continue to be men~ 
tioned repeatedly in the history of 
Feroz Shkh, the son of Mahommed 
(1351—1388) and apparentljP with the 
same value as before. At a later 
period under Sikandar Buhlol (1488- 
1517), we find black (or copper) tankaSy 
of which 20 went to the old silver 
tanka. 

Wo cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. . 

But the name was also prevalent on 
tho western coast of India as that of a 
low denomination of coin, as may be 
seen in the quotations from Linschoten 
and Grose. Indeed the name still 
suiwives at Goa as that of a copper 
coin equivalent to 60 rets or about 2d. 
And in tho 16th century also 60 reik 
a]>pcars from tlio pajiers of Gerson da 
(kinha to have been tho equivalent of 
the silver tanga of Goa and Bassein, 
though all the equations that he gives 
suggest that the rti may have been 
I more valuable then. 

The denomination is also found in 
Ilussia under the form dengi. See a 
quotation under Copeck* 

c. 1.33.5. “According to wliat I have 
heard from tho Shaikh Mubarak, the red 
lak coiitaiuK 100,000 golden tankahs, and 
the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, (ialled in this country the red 
tankOy is (Hpiivalent to three mithkdhy and 
the silver tanka is e(iuivaleiit to 8 hasht- 
kfinl dirhams, this dirham being of the 
saino weight as the silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syria.” — Masdfik-al-absdr, in 
Nifticen ct Extrait», xiii. 211. 

c. 1340. “ Tlien I returned home after 
sun.set and f«>und tho money at my house. 
There were 3 bags containing in all 6233 
tankas, i.e.y the equivalent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was tho amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
sultan had previously ordered to be paid 
me, after deducting of course the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the piece called tanka is 2^ dinSra 
in gold of Barbary.”— Batntay iii. 426. 

(Here the gold ianga is spoken of). 

c. 1370. “ Sultan Firoz issued several 

varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka, 
and the silver tanka,” &c. — Tarlkh-i-Firoz 
Shdhly in EUioty iii. 357. 

1404. “. . . vna sua moneda de plata 
que Hainan Tangaes .” — Clavijoy f. 466. 

1516. “ . . . a round coin like ours, and 
[ with Moorish letters on both sides, and 
about the size of a fanon of Calicut, . . . 
j and its worth 55 maravedis ; they call these 
I tanga, and they are of very fine silver.’* 
j — Barbosa y 45. 

1 c. 1541. “Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
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€uhrcffi as the enormous remuneration for 
one stone, which induced the Ghakkan to 
flock to him in such numbers 4hat after* 
wards a stone was paid with a rupee, and 
this jiay ^adually fell to 5 tankai, till the 
fortress (Kdhtas) was completed.** — Tarikh~ 
i’Khdn-Jahdn Loiliy in Elliot^ v. 

(These are the Bahlali or Sikandari 
tankai of copper, as are also those in the 
next quotation from Elliot.) 

1559. “The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called denga .... 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece ; 6 den^^ make an 
tdtin ; 20 a (jrifna : 100 a pottina ; and 200 
a rvhle.'^ —Hcrbersieiiif in JiamusiOf ii., f. 
158y. 

1592-3. “At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and uiwn each town are dependent ^X), 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 040 krori murddi 
ta,nka.B.^^—T(ibit/c(it-i-Akbari^ in Elliot, v. 
180. 

1598. “ There is also a kinde of reckon- 

ing of money which is called Tangai, not 
that there is any such coined, but art* so 
named onclv in telling, five Tangai is one 
Pardaw, or !!Keraphin badde money, for you 
must understando that in telling they have 
two kinds of money, good and badde, for 
foure Tangas good moiu*y are us much as 
five Tangas badde moiu*y,” — Limehoten, 
ch. 35. 

1015. “Their moncyes in Persia of 
silver, are the .... the rest of copi>er, 
like the Tangas and Pisos of India.” - 
Michaixl StcrU, in Pinrluof, i. 543. 

c. 1750-00. “ I’liroughout Malabar and 

Goa, they use tangas, vintins, and pardoo 
xeraphin."'— i. 283. 

The Goa tanga was worth 00 reis, that 
iff Ormus 02 to 09 7r/.v. 

1815. “. . . one tungah ... a coin 

about tlie value of fivei.ence.” — Malcolm, 
H. of Pi -.sia, ii. 250. 


Tangun, Tanyan, s. Hind, tan- 
ghau ; iippjirontly from Tibetan rTa- 
iidi'i , the vernacular name of this kind 
of liort?o (r To — ‘ horse’). The strong 
little pony of Bhutan and Tibet. 


c. 1590. “In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bah;ir], another kind of horses 
occurs, which rank between the f;ut and 
Turkish horses, an<l are called tang’han: 
they arc strong and powerful.” — Ain. t>. 
133. 


1774.^ “2d. That for the possession of 
the Chitchanotta Province, the Deb Kaja 
shall pay an ahnual tribute of five Tan- 
gau Horses to the Honorable Company, 
which was the acknowledgment paid to the 
Deb Raja.” — Treat}/ of Peace between the 
H. E. I. C. and the Rajah of Bootan, in 
AitchisorCs Treatie/t, i. 144. 

„ “We were provided with two 
tfUlg^ ponies of a mean apijearance, and 
were prejudiced against them unjustly. 


On better acauaintanoe they turned out 
patient, sure-footed, and could climb the 
Monument.*’— Narrative, in Mark* 
ham, 17. 

1780. “ . . . had purchased 35 Jhawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
Tankun, or pbnies of Manilla and Pegu.” — 
H. of Hydur Naik, 383. 

ff **.••• smidl horses brought from 
the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyant, and are 
mostly pyebald .”— Travels in India, 
1793, p. 31. 

1782. “ To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 

condition, with a pair of young Tanyan 
Horses, well broke .” — India Gazette, Oct. 
26. 

1793. “ As to the Tan^uni or Tanyani, 

so much esteemed in India for their hardi- 
ness, they come entirely from the Upper 
Tibet, and notwithstaiuling their make, are 
so .sure footed that the people of Net>aul 
ride them without fear over very steep 
mountains, and along the brink of the 
deejMsst precipices .” — KirkpatriePs Nepaul, 
135. 

Tanjore, n. p. A city and District 
of S. India ; properly Tanjdvur (‘ Low 
Town’ ?), so written in the inscription 
on the groat Tan j ore 1‘agoda (lltb 
contuiy^). 

Tank, S. A reservoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made either by excavation 
or by damming. This is one of those 
perplexing words which seem to have 
a double origin, in this case one Indian, 
the other European. 

Ah I’ogards what a])poars to bo 
the Indian word, Shakespear gives : 
“ TOnlfh (in Guzerat), an underground 
reservoir for water.” Wilson gives: 

lYinkm or inken, Mahr., . . . Tdnkh 
(said to bo Ouzerathi). A reservoir of 
water, an artificial pond, commonly 
known to Euro])oans in India as a 
Tank. Tilnld, Gnz. A reservou’ of 
water; a small well.” R. Drummond, 
in bis III ustratwiiH of (J azcraitec, &c. 
gives: "'•Tanka (Mah.) and Tankoo 
(Guz.) Reservoirs, constructed of stone 
or brick and lime, of laigor and lessor 
size, generally inside houses . . .They 
are almost entirely eoycjred at top, 
having but a small aportum to lot a pot 
or bucket down ” . . . “In the towns 
of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most families 
have larg(i cisterns or reservoirs called 
2'ankas, filled by the rains” [Hajputana, 
ii. 202). Again, speaking of towns in 
the desei-t of Murwar, ho says, “ they 
collect the rain water in reservoirs 
called Tanka, which they are obliged 
to use sparingly, as it is said to produce 
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night blindness ** (ii. 300). Again, Dr. 
Spilsbi^ (J. A. S. B., ix. pt. 2, 891), 
desmbi]^ a journey in the Nerbudcm 
Basin, cites the word, and notes : ** I 
first heard this word used by a native 
m the Betool district ; on asking him 
if at the top of Bowergurh there was 
any spring, he said No, but there was 
a Tanka or place made of pukka (stone 
and cement; for holding water.” Once 
more, in an Appendix to the Keport of 
the Survey of India for 1881-2, Mr. 
G. A. MacGill, speaking of the rain- 
cistems in the driest part of Rajputana, 
says: “These cisterns^ or wells are 
callod by the people tankds ” (App. 
p. 21). Sec also quotation below from 
a Report by Major Strahan. It is not 
easy to doubt the genuineness of this 
word, which may j)os8ibly be from 
Sansk. tadaga^ iafagdy or tatakay * a 
pond, pool, or tank.* 

Rr. IPaolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanque used by the Portuguese 
in India was Portoffheaa corrottay which 
is vague. But in fact ianquv is a word 
which appears in all the Portuguese 
dictionaries, and which is used by 
authors so early after the opening of 
communication with India (we do not 
know if there is an instanco actually 
earlier) that we can hardly conceive 
it to have boon borrowed from an 
Indian language, nor indeed could it 
have been borrowed from Guzorat and 
RajpQtTina, to which the quotations 
above ascribe the vernacular word. 

This Portuguese word best suits, and 
accounts for that application of tank to 
sheets of water which is habitual 
in India. Tho indigenous Guzerati 
and Mohratti word seems to belong 
rather to what wo now call a tank in 
England; i.e. a small reservoir for a 
house or ship. 

Indeed the Port, tanque is no doubt 
a form of tho Lat. stagminiy which 
gives It. atagjiOy Pr. old eatang and 
estany mod. etangy Sp. estanquey a word 
which we have also in old English and 
m Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1689. “They had in them itanges or 
pondes of water full of fish of sundrie 
8orte8.”—Parifcc«’a Metidoza (Hak,Soc.) ii.4C. 
ja. 1785. 

** I never drank the Muses* itank, 
Castalia’s bum and a’ that ; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca’ that.”— Pwr/w. 

It will be seen that Pyrard do Lavfd 
uses eatangy as if specifically, for the tank of 
India. 


1498. “And many cither saints w«re 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and these ^ wore diadems, and their por- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 
— Boteiro dc Vasco da Oania, 67. 

„ “So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was, and he found in 
the said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had b^n 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
peojile said, only the chapel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black stones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond the church 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of tho deiith of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church 
a beach where we careened the ship Berrio.” 
’-Ibid. 95. 

1510. “ Early in the morning these 

Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water ( — ad xino Tancho 
il qual Tancho una fossa d'a^qua viorta)'' 
— Varthcvuiy 149. 

„ ‘ ‘ Near to Calicut there is a temple 

in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.” — Ib. 175. 

1553. “In this place whore the King 
(Bahadur Shah) established his line of 
battle, on one side there was a great river, 
and on the other a tank {tanque) of water, 
such as they are used to make in those 
parts. For as there are few streams to 
collect the winter’s waters, they make 
these tanks (which might be more properly 
called lakes), all lined with stone. They 
are so big that many are more than a 
league in compass.” — BarroSy IV. vi. 5. 

c. 1010. “ Son logis estoit ^loim^ prhs 

d’vne lieue du palais Royal, situe sur vn 
estang, et hasty de pierres, ayant bien 
demy lieue de tour, comme tous les autres 
estangs.” — Fgrard dc Laval y ed. 1679, i, 
202 . 

1616. “Besides their Rivers , . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
— Terrify PurvkaSy ii. 1470. 

1638. “A very faire Tanke, which is a 
square pit )javed with gray marble.” — W, 
Bntt 07 iy in Haklui/ty v. 50, 

1648. . a standing .water or Tanck 

. . — Van Twisty Gen. Beschr. 11. 

1672. “ Outside and round about Suratte 
there are elegant and delightful houMS for 
recreation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of tho Mioors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
stone.”— .BoWflMMts, p. 12. 

1673. “ Within a square Ourt, to which 
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tk stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the midale whereof a Tank vaulted . . 
FtT^, 27» 

1754. “The post in which the party 
int^ded to halt had fomiorly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called tan^, 
which occur so frequently in the arid plains 
of this country. i. 354. 

1799. “One crop under a tank in 
Mysore or the Carnatic yields more than 
thi^e here.” — T. Mxtnro^ in Life^ i. 241, 

1809. 

“ Water so co<d and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 
well. 

» « « « 

Nor tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in their beneficence.” 

A'c/mma, xiii. 0. 

1883. “. . .all through sheets 124, 125, 

120, and 131. ♦ the only drinking water is 
from * tankas,’ or from Hobs* The former 
are circular ^)its puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept hxjked ; in these the villages 
store rain-water ; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds, dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled by 
the rain ; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants aie entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to fdaces where the well- 
water is fit for use. "—Report on Cent. Ind. 
and Kajimtana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Jeysulmeer). By Major C, ^Strahan, 
R.E., m Report of the Sarrey m India, 
1882-83, App. p. 4. 

Taptee E. , n, p. TOidl ; also called 
TCijn. The river that runs by the city 
of Surat. 

c. 1630. ‘ ‘ iiurat is . . . watered with a 

sweet Kiver named Tappee (or Tindjf), as 
broatl as the Thames at Windsor ." — 6'ir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 36. 

1813. “ The sacred CToves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Togees, 
Senassees, and Hindoo pilgi’ims .... the 
whole district is holy, and the Tappee in 
that part has more than common sanctity.” 
— Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 286. 

„ “ Tappee or Tapty. ”—76. 244. 

Tappaul, K. The word used in S. 
India for ‘post,’ in all the senses 
in which dawk (q-V-) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
C. P. Brown suggests connexion with 
the French elape ^hich is the same 
originally as the English staph). It 
is sometimes found at the end of last 
century written tappa or tappy. But 
this seems to have been derived from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 

* These are sheets of Atlas of India, within 
Bhawalpor and Jeysalmir, on the borders of 
Bikaner. 


tappd as a singular of tappiln, taldng, 
the latter for a plural (C. P. B.). 

Wilson appears to give the word a 
southern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the S. and West, Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aryan origin : 
“fappfe ‘post-office,’ t.e. place where 
letters are stamped, ‘letter- 

ost’ {tappd + alya == “ stamping- 

ouse’)” connecting it mdically with 
0pCf, ‘a coop,’ tdpna ‘to tap,’ ‘flatten,* 

beat down,’ tapaJc ‘a sledge hammer,* 
tlpnd ‘ to piess,’ &c. (?) 

1799. “You will perceive that we have 
but a small chance of establishing the 
tappal to Poonah.”- Wellmyton, i. 50. 

18(X). “ The Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day.” — T. Munro, in Id fe, i, 244. 

1809. “Recpiiring only two sets of 
bearers I knew 1 might go by tappaul the 
whole way toSeringapatain.”-^Ad. Valentia, 
i. 385. 

Tare and Tret. Whenco comes this 
odd finn in the books of arithmetic P 
Both ])artnors ap])arently through 
Italy. The first Fr. farr, It. tar a, 
from Arabic tar ah a ‘to reject,* as 
])ointed out by Doz}'. Tret is alleged 
to be from Italian tritare to crumble 
or grind, jiorhaps rather from trito, 
ground or triturated. 

Tarega, S. This represents a word 
for a broker (or person analogous to 
the Hong Merchants of Canton in 
former days) in l*cgu, in the days of 
its prosperity. The word is from S, 
India. Wo have in Telugu taraga, 

‘ the occui)ation of a broker ’ ; Tamil, 
taragari, ‘ a broker.’ 

1.568. “Sono in Pegu otto sensari del 
Re che si chiamano Tarege li quali sono 
obligati di far vendere tutte le mercantie . . . 
per il prezzo corrente.”— 6V«. Fcderici, in 
Ramus, iii. 395. 

158.3. “ , , , e se fosse alcuno che a 
tempo del pagamento jier non pagar si 
absentasse dalla cittii, o si ascondesse, il 
Tarreca e obligato pagar iier lui . . . i 
Tarreca cosi si demandano i sensari.”— 6/. 
Ballri, f. 107r, 108. 

1587. “ There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they call Tareghe, which are bound 
to sell your goods at the price they bo 
Woorth, and you give them for their labour 
two in the hundred : and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marchandises vpon their word.” — R. Fitch, 
in Hakluyt, ii. 393. 

Tariff, This comes from Arab. 
taWlf, ta'rlfa, ‘the making known.* 
Dozy states tiiat it appears to be com- 
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paratiTely modern in S^nish and 
rort., and has come into Europe ap- 
parently through Italian. 

Tarouk, or Taroujp, n. p. Burm. 
TorfiA;, Ta/rup, This is the name ^ven 
by the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Irawadi. whore the invading anny of 
Kublai Khan (c. 1285) is said to have 
turned back, is culled TarCdc-mau^ or 
Chinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according hj Sir A. Phayre, 
dates only from the middle ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as wo understand him, 
are properly t(3nnod Tmi ; though the 
coupled names Taruk and which 
are applied in the chroni(;les to early 
invaders, ‘ ‘ may bo considered as de- 
signations in(!orro(;tly applied by later 
copyists.’* And Sir A. Phayre thinks 
Taruk is a form of Turk, whilst Tarct 
is now applied to the Manchiis. It 
seems to us pi’obable that Taruk and 
Taret are probably meant for ‘ Turk 
and Tartar ’ (see if. of Barma^ pp. 8, 
11, 56). 

Tashreef, s. This is the Ar. tashrlfy 
* honouring ’ ; and thus ‘ ‘ conferring 
honour upon anyone, as by pa;^ing 
him a visit, presenting a di’ess of 
honour, or any complimentary dona- 
tion’* (lf7/«c//). Ill Northern India 
the general use of the woi d is as one of 
ceremonious politeness in speaking of 
a visit from a superior or from one who 
is treated in politeness as a superior; 
when such an one is invited to * bring 
his tmhrlfy'' i.v, ‘to carry the honour 
of his iirosenco,’ ‘to (indcsccnd to 
visit* — . The word always implies 
superiority on the ])art of hiiji to whom 
toahrlf is attributed. It is constantly 
used by polite natives in addressing 
Europeans. But when tho European in 
return says (as wo have hoard said, 
through ignorance of the real meaning 
of the phrase), ‘ I will bring my tashrlf,^ 
tho effect is ludicrous in the oxti'ome, 
though no native will betray his 
amusement. 

In S. India the word seems to be 
used for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a honorarium. Thus 
in Wheeler wo find the following : 

1674. “He (Lingapa, naik of Poona- I 
malee) had, he said, carried a tasheriff to I 


the English, and they had refused to take 
it . , .”—(?/}. city i. 84. 

1680. “It being necessary to appoint 
one as the Company’s Chief Merchant 

i Verona being deceased), resolved Bera 
’edda ^ Vincatadry do succeed and the 
Tasheriffii be given to him and the rest of 
the principal Merchants, viz., 3 yards Scar* 
lett to Pedda Vincatadry, ana 2| yards 
each to four others . . . 

“ The Governor being informed that 
Verona’s young daughter was melanchoUy 
and would not eat because her husband had 
received no Tasherifl; he also is Tasherifd 
with 2k yards Scarlet cloth .” — Fort St, 
iieorye Comm., April 0th. In Nota and 
ExlractSy Madras, 1873, p. 1.5. 

1685. “Gopall Pundit having been at 
great charge in coining hither with such a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him . ... to continue his friendship, to 
attain some more and better iirivileges 
there (at Cuddalore) than we have as yet — 
It is ordered that he with his attendants be 
Taaherift as followeth ” (a list of presents 
follows). — In Wkedcry i. 148. 

Tattoo, and abbreviated, Tat, s. A 
native-bred pony. Hind. taUii, 

C.1324. “ Tughlak senthis son Mahommed 
to bring KhusiTi back. Mahommed seized 
the latter and brought him to his father 
mounted on a tatU, i.c. a pack-horse.”— 
Ihn BatuUiy iii, 207. 

1784. “ On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses.”— In Seton-KarVy i. 15. 

1785. “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions be given to the baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the lean Tatoos, 
bullocks, &c., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand. ” ~ LetterSy 

105. 

1804. “They can be got for 25 rupees 
each horseman upon an average ; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos . . . Prom 30 to 35 
ru|>ees each hoi*se is the sum paid to the 
best horsemen.”— iii. 174. 

1808. “These tut, boos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in India.”- -ZJrow/;/*. 
Lcttn'», 1.56. 

1810. “Every servant . . . goes share 
in some tattoo .... which conveys his 
luggage.” — WiUiavimny Vadc Mecumy i. 

311. 

1824. “Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammed, and ill-looking ponies ; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen.”— ch. ii. 

1826. “. . . when I mounted on my tattoo, 
or pony, I could at any time have com- 
manded the attendance of a dozen grooms, 
so many pressed forward to offer me their 
services.”— Pa ndwmn// Hariy 21. 

a 1831. “ . . . mon tattou est fort au 
dessous de la taille d’un arabe . . , — 

Jacqiienionty Correspondanccy i. 347. 
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c. 1840. 

” With its bright brass patent axles, and 
its little hog-maned tatts, 

And its ever jetty harness, which was 
always made by Watts ...” 

A feio lines in honour of the late Mr, 
in Parker's Bole PottjUy i 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853. ** . . . Smith’s plucky proposal to i 
run his notable tat, Pickles.” — Oakjieldy 

i. 94. 

1875. ** You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, I 8UpiK)se ? The Subaltern's 
tat~that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country— is the most 
useful animal you can imagine.” — The 
Dilemma^ ch. ii. 

Tatty, s. Hind, fatfi and tdti. A 
screen or mat made of the roots of a 
fragrant ji^ass (see Cuscus) with which 
•door or wdndow openings are filled iip 
in the season of hot winds. The 
screens being kept wet, their fragrant 
evaporation as the dr>" wdiids blo'w upon 
them cools and rcfi’oshes the house 
greatly, but they are only efficient 
when "such winds are blowing. See 
also Thermantidote. 

The principle of the taiitf is involved 
in' the first quotation, though Dr. 
Fryer docs not mention the grass- 
mats : 

c. 160.5. “ . . . or having in lieu of 

Cellarage certain Kax-KamifSy that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or ratlier of odoriferous 
Hoots, that are very neatly made, and com- 
monly (»laccd in the midst of a Parterre 
, . . that HO the Servants may oiisily with 
their Pomj)ion-])ottles, water them from 
without .” — Bernier y E. T., 79. 

1673. “ They kcey) close all day for 3 or 

4 Months together . . . rejKdling the Heat 
by a coarse wet (’loath, continually hanging 
before the chain her- windows. ” — Fryer, x*, 47. 

1808. “. . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
i*oot8 of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
Brouyhton's Letters, 110. 

1809. “Giir style of architecture is by 
no means adai)ted to the climate, and the 
large windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high.” — Ld. 
Vaientia, i. 104. 

1810. “During the hot winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
placed against the doors and windows.” — 
Maria Graluim, 125. 

1814. “Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended.” — Forbes, Or, Mem. 
IV. 6. 

1828. “An early breakfast was over; 


the well-watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apa^ment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was inost ctmifortably contrasted 
with the white heat and roar of the fierce 
wind without.”— r/tc Kuzzulbash, I. ii. 

Tstuty s. Hind, tut ; sackcloth. 

1820. “. . . . made into coarse cloth 
taut, by the Brinjarics and people who use 
lack bullocks for making bags (gouies 
see Gunny]) for holding grain, &c.” — I'r. 
Bo. Lit. Sue., iii. 244. 

Tavoy, n. p. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserim Pro- 
vince of B. Burma. The Burmese (rail 
it Dha^ioe ; but our name is probably 
adopted from a Malay form. Tlie 
original name is supposed to bo 
Siamese. 

1553. “ The greater jiart of this tract is 

mountainous, and inliabitetl by the nation 
of Brauimus and Jantjonias, who interpose 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) be- 
tween it and the great kingdom of Siam ; 
which kingdom of Siam liorders the sea 
from the city of Tavay ylownwards.” — 
Barros, III. iii. 4. 

1583. “ Also some of the rich people in 

a ]>lace subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
called Tavae, where is produced a ({uantity 
of what they call in their language Cafain, 
but which in our language is called (ktfaia 
(see Calay), in summer leave tlieir houses 
and go into tlie country, where they mak(i 
Koine sheds to c(»ver them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwellings with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in onler that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be ]>roj)itions and favourable to 
them.”--G. Balbi, f. 125. 

1587. “ . . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
cometh great store of 'I’inne whicli serveth 
all India.” — Jt. Fitch, in Hakl., ii. 395, 

1695. “ lOth. That your Majesty, 

your wonted favimr and charity to all dis- 
tresses, would be, pleased to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor Enylish Cuytive, 
Thomas Browne, who is the only one sur- 
riviuy of four that were accidentally drove 
into Tauwy by Storm, as they were going 
for Atcheen about 10 years ago, in the ser- 
vice of the Enf/lish (Jompauy Petition to 
King of Burma, jiresented at Avu by 
Edward Fleetwood, in iJalry tuple's Or. Be- 
pert., ii. 374. 

Tazeea, u. A. — P. -II.- ta'ziya, 
‘ iiiourniiig for tlui dead.’ In India 
the word is s]iecially applied to the 
representations, in flimsy matenal, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Hassun 
which are carried in the Muharram 
processions. In l^ersia it seems to be 
applied to the whole of the mystery- 
I)lay which is presented at that season. 
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The word has been earned to the W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great fes- 
tival (whether they be Mahommedans 
or Hindus) the Mubarram has become. 
And the attempt to carry the Tazeeas 
through one of the towns of Trinidad, 
in mite of orders to the contrary, led 
in the end of 1884 to a sad catastrophe. 

1809. * * There were more than a hundred 
Tadlyns, each followed by a long train of 
Fuqueers, dressed in the most extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts . . . su^ of 
the Hahratta Surdars as are not Brahmuns 
frequently construct Taziynt at their own 
tents, and exfjend large sums of money 
upon ih&mJ"~Jirou(fhton's Letters^ 72. 

1869. Kn lisant la description .... 
de ces f^tes on croira suuvent qu’il s’agit 
de ffttea hindous. Telle est jjar exemple 
la Bolenuitd du ta’zia on deaily ^tablie en 
commemoration tin martyro de Hu 9 ain, la- 
quelle est semblable en bien de ]3<3ints k 
celle du Dnrga-p^tjd. . . . Le ta’ziya dure 
dix jours comme le JJurga-pvjd. Le dixi^jme 
jour, les Hindous pr^cipitent dans la ri- 
vifere la statue de la d^esse au milieu d’une 
foule immense, avec un grand appareil et 
au son de mille instruments de musique; 
la m€me chose a lieu [Kjur les representa- 
tions du t^jmbeau de Hu vain .” — Oarcin dc 
I'asspf ReL p. 11. 

Tea, 8. Orawfurd alleges that wo 
got this word in its various European 
forms from the Malay Te^ the Chinese 
name being Chhd. The latter is indeed 
the pronunciation attached, when read- 
ing in the ‘mandarin dialect,’ to the 
character representing the tea-plant, 
and is the form which has accompanied 
the knowledge of tea to India, Persia, 
Portugal, G roeco (ro-dt) , and Russia. But 
though it may bo ]irobable that 7’e, like 
several other naiiies of articles of trade, 
may have come to us through the 
Malay, the word is, not the less, origin- 
ally Chinese, Te (or Tay as Medhurst 
writes it) being the utterance attached 
to the character in the Fuh-kien 
dialect. The original pronunciation, 
whether direct from Fuh-kien or 
through the Malay, accompanied the 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
Tbis is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.gr. 

1711. 

“ . . . There stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

Which from the neighbounng Hampton 
takes its name. 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three 
Realms obey, 

Port sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times Rape of the Loek^ iii. 


Here fay was evidently the pio- 
ntmeiation, as in Fuh-l^n. The 
Rape of the Lock was published m 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia^ published in 
1720, we find Ua rhyme to pay, in a 
passage needless to quote (ii. 296). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
j for aoubt that the pronunciation had 
I changed to that now in use, as is shown 
j by Johnson’s extemporised verses 
I (circa 1770) : 

“ I therefore pray thee, Renny, dear, 
That thou wilt give to me 
With cream and sugar soften’d well. 
Another dish of tea,” — and so on. 

(In Johnsonianat Boswell, ed. 

1835, ix. 194.) 

The change must have taken place- 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“ One day in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. P.” 

The Ti'ial of Sarahf &c. 

And in Zedler^s Lexicon (1745) it is- 
stated that the English write the word 
either T'ee or Tea^ but pronounce it 
Tiy^ which seems to represent our 
modern pronunciation. 

Dr. Bretschneider states that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionary Ith-yay which is believed to 
date from long before our era, under 
the names Kia and • {K*u=. 

hitter ')y and a commentator on this 
work who wrote in the 4th cent. A.D, 
describes it, adding “From the leaves 
can be made by boiling a hot bever- 
ago ” {On Chinese Botanical Works, &c., 
p. 13). But the first distinct mention of 
tea-cultivation in Chinese history is 
said to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Djmasty under A.D. 793, which 
mentions the imposition in that year 
of a duty upon tea. And the fii-st 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, which speak not only of tea 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
w-riters upon Materia Modica, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the European, 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it.. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Sndh Rukh, tho 
son of the great Timur, to China 
(1419-1421).* The first European. 


* Mr. Major, in his Introduction to Fftrke’ft 
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work, so far as we are aware, in which 
tea is named, is Eamusio’s (posthu- 
mous) Introduction to Marco ±*olo, in 
the second Tolume of his great col- 
lection of Navujutioiii e Viaggi. In this 
ho repeats tbo account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Hajji Mahommed, a 
Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Cliiai- 
Catai U.e. Vex'i^. Cha-i-Khitdlf ‘Tea of 
China ’) concluding with an assimance 
that if those wore known in I’ersia and 
in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would i)urchasG 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has boon very substantially verified. 
Wo find no niontion of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoza on China. 
The earliest notices of which w'o are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 
gives some curious extracts from the 
II P. Co.’s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, Juno 30, among certain “ raro- 
tys,” chiofiy the production of China, 
l)rovided by tlio Secretary' of tho 
Company for His Majesty, appear : 

“22f of thea at 50«. per //>.=£r)6 17 C 

Eor the two cheefe persons 
that attended his Majesty, 
thea 6 15 6” 

In 1667 the E. I. Co.’s first order for 
the im])ortation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : ‘ ‘ to send homo 
by these ships lOOlb. weight of the best 
tey that you can get.” The first im- 
portation actually made for the Co. was 
in 1669, when two canisters were re- 
ceived from Bantam, weighing 143|lbs. 
{Milburn, ii. 531). 

A.D. 851. “ The King (of China) reserves 

to himself ... a <iuty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herl> is sold in all the 
towns at high prices ; it is called sakh. It 
has more leaves than the ratb'ah (Medicago 
sativa recens) and something more of 
aroma, hut its taste is bitter. Water is 
boiled and poured upon this herb. The 
drink so made is serviceable under all 
circumstances.” — Jtelation, &c., trad. i)ar 
Reinaud. i. 40. 

c. 1545. “ Moreover, seeing the great de- 

Mendoza for the Hak. Soc. says of this cinhassy, | 
tlrnt at their halt in the ilesert 12 marches from 
Su-chau, they were regaled “with a variety of 
strong liquors, to>ji:ther v:ith a pot of Chvtuise tea." j 
It is not stated by Mr. Major whence he took the 
account ; but tliere is nothing about tea in the 
translation of M. Quatremere (Not. et Ext., xiv. 
pt. 1), nor in the Persian text given by him, nor in 
the translation by Mr. Rehatsek in the Indian 
Antiquary, ii. 75 seqq. \ 


light that I above the rest of the party 
took in tills discourse of his, he (Coaggi 
Memet. t.c., Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Cathay they 
make use of another jdant, that is of its 
I leaves, which is called by those people 
Chiai Cntai : it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Cachan- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this plant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two oum on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, neadache, stomach-ache, 
pain ill the side or joints ; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear ; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can’t 
now remember, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel his 
stomach oppressed by overmuch food, if he 
will take a little of this tlecoction he will in 
a short time have digested it. And thus it is 
so jirecious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a journey takes it with him, 
and judging from what ho said tlieso people 
would at any time gladly swa[i a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of C/iini CataL These 
peoi>lo of C^ithay say (he told us) that if in 
our country, and in I’ersia, and the land 
of tho 3<’ranks, it was known, merchants 
would n(» longer invest tlieir money in 
Ritvend Vhtui as they call rhubarb.” — JBa* 
mtiido, Dichiarationc, in ii. f. 15. 

c. 15()0. “ Whatsoever person or porsones 
come to any mans hous(^ of (pialitee, hee 
bath a custonjc to offer him in a tine basket 
one Borcelane .... with a kinde of drinko 
’vhich they call cka, which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and medicinall, vvhicli they are 
wont to make with a certayne concoction 
of herbos.” — Da Cruz, in Purchase, iii. 180. 

1565. “Ritus cst daiMmiornm .... 
b(;nev(»lentiae causa praebere sijectanda, 
(|uae apud sc pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
oinne instruinentum necessarium ad po- 
tionem herbae cujusdam in pulverem re- 
dactae, suavem gustu, nomine Ckia. Est 
autem modus potionis ejusmodi : pulveris 
ejus, quantum uno juglandis putamine cou- 
tinetur, conjiciunt in fictile vas ex eorum 

f enere, quae procellana vulgus appellat. 

nde calenti admodum a<iua dilutum e])i- 
bunt. Habont autem in eos iisus ollain 
antiquissimi operis ferream, Hglinum pocu- 
lum, cochlearia, infumlibiilum eluendo 
figlino, tripodem, focnbnn (lenique potioni 
caleficiendac .” — Ltttvr from Ja^mn, of L. 
Ahiu'ida, in Mnjjcii Litt. Nclcct. ex India,. 
Lib. iv. 

1,588. “ Caeterum (aj)ud Chinenses) ex 

herba quadam e\|)reHsus liquor admodum 
salutaris, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut- 
ax)ud laxxjiiios,” — Maffei, Hint, hud., vi. 

,, “Usum vitis ignorant (Japonii) ; 
oryza exprimunt vinum : Sed ii>si qucKjue 
ante omnia delectantur haustibus acma^ 
poene ferventes, insiierso quern sufira dixi- 
mus jmlvere Chia. Circa earn potionem 
diligentissimi sunt, ac jirincipes interdum 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidein temperandae 
ac miscendae, amicorum honoris causae,. 

Y Y 
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d^t operam .” — Maffeit HUt, Indie, ^ Lib. . nulli quoque Te vocant, ea multum 8U- 
xii. ‘ perat,” etc.— iSTircAcr, China Illust.t 180. 


1598. . the aforesaid warme water 

ia made with tlie ]K)wder of a certaine 
hearbe called ehM.'^—Linschotcn, 40. 

1011. “ Of the same fashion is the Cha 
of China, and taken in the same manner; 
excejit that the Cfui is the Hinall leaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brou^dit from 
Tartary, which was shown me when I was 
at Malaca.”-- i. 19. 

1026. “ They vso much the powder of a 

certaine Herbe calhid Chia; of which they 
put as much its aWalnut-sliell maycontaine, 
into a dish of Porcclane, and drinke it with 
hot water.” — Parchaa^ Piff/rinuiffr, 587. 

1G31. liur. You have mentitmed the 
drink of the (9iincse called Thee; what is 

your (»i>ini<»n thereof y .... Bout 

The Chinese rej^ard this bevt'.ra^^e almost as 
somethin;' sacitul . . . and tiiey are not 
thou^^dit to have fulfilled the rites of hospi- 
tality to you until th(;y have served you 
with it, just like the Mahometans with 
their Caveah. It is of a drying (piality, 
and banishes sleej> .... it is beneficial to 
asthmatic and wheezing iiatients.” — Jac. 
Bontiua^ Jfiat. Nat. ct MvU. lud. Or., Lib. i. 
Dial. vi. j). 11. 

1638. “ Dans les assemblees <u*dinaires 

(k Sourat) que nous faisioriK tons les iours, 
nous ne j)renions (jiie du The, <h»nt Tvsage 
est fort cummun par toutes les Indes.” — 
MaiuMalo, ed. 1‘ari.s, 10.59, p. 113. 

1658. “ Non minim est, midtos etiam 

nunc in illo ern»re versari, (juasi divensae 
8l»ecici plantae essent The et Tsia, cum h 
contra eadem sit, cujus decoctum Chinen- 
sibus The, laponensiluis Tsia nomen au- 
diat; licet horum Tsia, ob magnam contri- 
tioiiem ct coctionem, nigrum The api)ella- 
tur .” — Bontii Hid. Nat. Pisonis Annot., 
p. 87. 

1660. (September) “ 28th. .... I did 
send for a cuj) of tea (a (’hina drink) of 
which 1 had never ilrank before.” — I*c}iys's 
Diarn. 

1667. (June) “28th Home and 

there find my wife making of tea ; a drink 
which Mr. Pelling, the, Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defluxions.” — Ibid. 

1672. “ There is among our peo]»le, and 

particularly among the w'omankind a great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk .... but this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of difj^estion is pretty well 

finished It is also a great folly to 

use sugar candy with Thee.” — Baldacus^ 
Germ. ed. 179. 

(This author devotes 5 columns to the 
subject of tea, and its use and abuse* in 
India.) 

1677. “ Planta dicitur Cha, vel . . . Cih, 
. . . cujus usus in C'/nuar claustris nescius 
in Europae quoque paulatim sese insinuare 

attentat Et quamvis Turcanim 

Cave et Mexicanorum Ciocolata eundem 
praestent efifectum, Cii tamen, quam noii- 


I 1677; “Maer de Cii (of Thee) sonder 
j achting op eenije tijt te hebben, is novit 
I schadelijk.” — VerTneulen^ 30. 

1683. “ Lord Russell . . . .W’ent into his 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, 
anrl prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and me ; he drunk a little tea 
and some shen-y.” — Barnet, Hist, of Own 
Tijne, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 375. 

1683. 

“ Venus her Myrtle, Pheebus has his Bays; 

Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 
to praise, 

best of Queens, and best of Herbs we 
owe 

To that V)old Nation which the Way did 
show 

To tlie fair Region where the Sun docs 
rise, 

Whose rich Productions we so justly 
2 Jrize.”~ Waller. 

172(). “ I remember well how in 1681 I 

for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, and now 
I could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink what tasted 
no l)ettcr than hay-water.” — Valentijn, v. 
190. 

1789. 

“ And now her vase a modest Naiad fills 

With liquid crystal from her 2 >ebbly rills ; 

IMles the diy cedar round her silv'er urn, 

(Bright climljs the blaze, the crackling 
faggots burn). 

Ciills the green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers, 

In gaudy cups the steamy treasure pours; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bciideil 
knee, 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 

Tea.” 

Darwin, Botanic Garden, Lovea of the 
Phf7d6*, Canto ii. 

The following are some of the names 
given in the market to different kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1. (Tea), Bohea. This name is from 
the TVim (dialectically JHt-t) Mountains 
in the N.W. of Puh-kien, one of the 
districts most famous for its black tea. 
In Pope’s verse, as Crawfurd points 
out, liohea stands for a tea in use 
among fashionable people. Thus : 

“ To part her time ’twixt reading and 

bohea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea.” 

Epistle to Mrs. Teresa Blount. 

1711. ‘ ‘ There is a parcel of extraordinary 
fine Bobee Tea to be sold at 26«. Pound, 
at the sign of the Barber’s Pole, next door 
to the Brazier’s Shop in Southampton Street 
in the Strand.” — Advt. in the Spectator of 
April 2, 1711. 


* Queen Catharine. 
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Xi J.X. 

** Oh had I rather iinadmired remained 

On some lone isle or distant northern 
land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 
way, 

Where none learn ombre, none e er taste 

bohea.’’ 

Belinda, in Rape of Vie Lock, iv. 153. 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was then 
T^noimcod Bohaij. At a later date 
AOhea sank to bo the market name 
of one of the lowest qualities of tea, 
and wo believe it lias ceased altogether 
to be a name quoted in the tea-market. 

The following quotations seem to 
show that it was the general name for 
“ black-tea.” 

1711. “ Bohea is of little Woi*th among 

the Moors and (rcntoos of India, Arrahs and 
Persians . . . that of 45 Tale would not 
fetch the l‘rice of green Tea of 10 Tale a. 
Pecnll.” — Lo(kt/cr, 110. 

1721. 

“Where Indus and the double Ganges 
flow. 

On odorifrous plains the leaves do grow, 

Ifliief of tlie treat, a plant the boast of 
fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bohea’s the 
greater name. ” 

Allan Ranisatfs Poems, ed. 1800, i. 213-4. 

172(). l(i70 and 1080 there was 

knowledge only of Boey Tea and (Ireen 
Tea, but later they speak of a variety of 
•other K<>rts . , . Congo .... Pego .... 
Ton(/f/(. Hosmarf/n Tea, rare and very dear. ’ 
•^Valeniijn, iv. 14. 

1727. “ In September they stri]) the 

Bush of all its Leaves, and, for Want ()f 
wann dry Winds t<» cure it, are forced to 
lay it on warm Plates of Iron or Coj>per, 
and keep it stirring gently, till it is dry, 
and that S<;rt is called Bohea.” — A. Uani. 
li. 289. 

But Zcdlcr’s Lexicon (1745) in a 
long artich; on Thee gives Thee JBohea 
as “ the Avorst sort of all.” The other 
European trade names, according to 
Zedler, woroThee-Peco, Congo which 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Cancho was better still and dearer, 
and Chaucon best of all. 

2. (Tea), Campoy, a black tea also. 
Karn-pui, the Canton pron. of the 
characters Kitn-pei, “ select-dry (over 
afire).” 

. 3.^ (Tea) Congou (a black tea). This 
is Kang-hu (te) the Amoy pronuncia- 
tion of the characters Kung-fu, ‘ work 
or labour.’ 

4. Hyson (a green tea). This is IIc- 
[lid and ai in the south) -clCnn = 
‘ bright-spring,’ characters which some 


say formed the hong name of a tea- 
merchant named Le, who was in the 
trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning (S.W. 
of Hang-chau) about 1700 ; others say 
that He-chun was Lo's daughter, who 
was the first to separate the loaves, so 
as to make what is called Hyson. 

c. 1772. 

“ And Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 

Knowing that stormy brows but ill be- 
come 

Fair patterns of her beauty, hath or- 
dained 

Celestial Tea ; — a fountain that can cure 

The ills of i)assioii, and can free from 
frowns. 

* » )r 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration bow ! 

Whether at blushing morn, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 

crown'd.” 

R. Fergiisson, Poems. 

5. Oolong (bl. tea). Wu-lung » 
“black dragon”; respecting which 
there is a legend to account for tlio 
name. 

0. Pekoe (do). /*o/i-Ao, Canton pron. 
of characters “white- down.” 

7. Pouchong (do.) Pao-chtmg z=s 
‘ fold-sort.’ So-called from its being 
packed in small paper ])ackets, each of 
which is sui)j)osed to bo the produce 
of one clioico tea-jdant. Also called 
Padre-sunehony, bcjcauso the juiests ill 
the Wu-i bills and other ] duces ])re- 
paro and pack it. 

H. Souchong (do.) Sln-chung -CLiii- 
ton for Siao-chung='' littbi-sort.” 

1781. “ Les Nations Europt'euucs rctirent 
de la Chine dos thes coiuius sous lo.s iiorns 
de the bony, the vert, et the saotbon.” 
iSoH Herat, ii. 249. 

9. Twankay (green tea). From 
T'^n.n-Pi, the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Ilwei-cliau-fu in 
Ngan-hwei.* Twankay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘ tea.’ 

10. Young Hyson. This is called 

by the Chinese Fw-if’s/Vo/ = “ rain- 
before,” or “ Yu-heforef because 
picked before A a term falling 

about 20th April. According to Giles 
it was formerly called, in trade, Uchain, 
which seems to represent the Chinese 
name. 

In an Account of the Prices at which 
Teas have been put up to Sale, that 

" Bp. Moule says (i)erhttps after W. Williams?) 
from Tiiii-k'i, name of a stream near Yen-shau-fu 
in Chi-kiang. 


y Y 2 
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arrived in England in 1784, 1785” (MS* 
India Office Becords), the Teas are 
(from cheaper to dearer) : — 

“ Bohea Tea. Single (?), 

Congou, Hyson.” 

Souchong, 

Tea-caddy, s. This name, in com- 
mon English use for a box to contain 
tea for the daily expenditure of the 
household, is probably corrupted, as 
Crawfui’d suggests, from catty^ a 
weight of IJlb. (q.v.) A cAitty-box,^ 
meaning a box holding a catty ^ might 
easily serve this purpose and lead to 
the name. This view is corroborated 
by a quotation which wo have given 
under caddy (q.v.) 

A friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Toa-caddy* was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, duo to the 
number of E. I. Directors and pro- 
l)rietors supposed to inhabit that dis- 
trict. 

Teapoy, s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connexion with tea, and 
hence, in London shops for japanned 
ware and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. 

Tipdi is a Hindustani, or perhaps 
rather an Anglo-Hindustani word for 
a tripod, of hybrid etymology, from 
Hind, tin = 3, and Pers. pm, ‘ foot.’ 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is (properly silipdya), and the legi- 
timate Hindi word iirpad or tripod, but 
tipCii or tepoy was probably ori^natod 
by some European in analogy with the 
famihar charpoy (q.v.) or ‘four-logs,’ 
possibly from inaccm-acy, possibly 
from the desire to avoid confusion with 
another very familiar word, seapoy. 

The word is applied in India not only 
to a three-legged table (or any very 
small table, whatever numoer of 
legs it has), but to any tripod, as to the 
tnpod-stands of surveying instru- 
ments, or to trestles in caiyenti’y. 

tiihpdya occurs in ’An of Yozd’s 
history of Timur, as applied to the 
trestles used by Timur in bridging 
the Indus {Elliot, iii. 482). 

1844. “ * Well, to be sure, it does seem 

odd — very odd;’ — and the old gentleman 
chuckled, — * most odd to find a person who 
don’t know what a tepoy is ... . Well, 
then, a tepoy or tinpoy is a thing with 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right.’ 


*Why, that table has four legs,’ cried 
Peregnne. 

Hrs a tepoy all the some,’ said Mr. 
Havethelacks.’L-PgrQ/nne PnUuney, L 112* 

Teak, s. The tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to Botanists as Tedona 
yrandis, L., N. 0. Verlenaceae. The 
word is the MalaySlam telcku. No 
doubt this name was adopted owing to 
the fact that Europeans first bec^e 
acquainted with the wood in Malabar, 
which is still one of the two great 
sources of supply; Pegu being the other* 

The Sansk. name of the tree is Sdka, 
whence the modem Hind, name sdgtmii 
or sdfjicn and the Mahr. Sag. From 
this last probably was taken adj, the 
name of teak in Arabic and Persian. 
And we have doubtless the same 
word in the arayoKiva of the Periplus, 
one of the exports from Western 
India, a form which may be illustrated 
by the Mahr. adj. adgali, ‘made of 
teak — belonging to teak.’ The last fact 
shows, in some degree, how old the 
export of teak is from India. Teak 
beams, still undocayed, exist in the 
walls of the great palace of the Sassanid 
Kings at Seleucia or Ctesiphon, dating 
from the middle of the Cth century. 
Teak has continued to recent times to 
be imported into Egypt. See Forahal, 
quoted by Hoyle {Ilindic Medicine, 128). 

The gophcr^ivood of Genesis is trans- 
lated suj in the Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch {Hoyle). 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known in Gangetic India in former 
days. We can find no mention of it in 
Baber (which however is indexless), 
and the only mention we can find in the 
' Ain, is in a list of the weights of a cubic 
' yard of 72 kinds of wood, where the 
name “ Sdgaini"' has not been recog- 
nised as teak by the learned translator 
(see lilochmann'a E. T. i., p. 228). 

c. A.i>. 80. “In the innermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is the Port of Apo- 
logos, lying near Pasine Charax and the 
I river Euphrates. 

j “Sailing past the mouth of the Gulf, 
after a course of 6 days you reach another 
I port of Persia called Omana. Thither they 
I are wont to despatch from Barygaza, to 
both these Ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and beams of teak 
(^v\u)i' o’ayaA.ii'u V Kai ioicwi'), and homs, and 
I spars of shiBham (o-aaaju.ti/wi'), and of ebony, 
j . . .” — Peripl. Maris Erytkr., § 35-36. 

! c. 800. (under Harun al Rashid) “Fa?l 
continued his story ‘. . . . I heard loud 
wailing from the nouse of Abdalh^ . . . 
they told me he had been struck with the 
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jwldnif that his body was swollen and all 

black I went to Bashid to tell 

him, bat I had not finished when they came 
to say Abdallah was dead. Croing out at 
once I ordered them to hasten the obsequies 
* . . I myself said the funeral prayer. As 
thev let down the bier a slip t<K>k place, 
and the bier and earth fell in together: 
an intolerable stench arose ... a second 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
teak (sSj) . . . .” — Quotation in Maa^udl^ 
Prairies d'Or^ vi. 298-299. 

c. 880. ♦‘From Kol to Sindan, where 
they collect teak-iroorf (sij) and cane, 18 far- 
sakns.” — Jbn Khurdddla^ in J, As., S. VI., 
tom. V. 284. 

c. 940. “. . . The teak-tree (s8j). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their 
natural length, at the depots of liasra, of 
Tr^, and of Egypt . . .” — Mas'iull^ iii. 12. 

Before 1200. “ Abu’l-dhali’ the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has these 
verses : 

« « « « 

“ By ray life ! it is a land where, when the 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls spring up for him 
who wants omamentH. 

There too are nroducod musk and cam- 
phor and amDergris tmd 

And ivory there, and teak (al-sSj) and 
aloeswood and sandal ...” 

Quoted by Kazwini, in Gildemcister^ 

217-218. 

The following order, in a King’s 
Letter to the Goa Government, no 
doubt refers to Fegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber : 

1597. “We enioin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of regu, nor 
from that of Achem (Achin), and you must 
arrange how to treat this matter, particu- 
larly with the King of Achem.” — In Archiv. 
Port. Oi'ientaly fasc. ii. 0G9. 

1602. “. . . It was necessary in order 

to appease them, to mve a promise in 
writing that the body should not be 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was 
taken in solemn procession and deposited 
in a box of teak (teoa), which is a wood not 
subject to decay . . . .” — jSousa, Oriente 
Conquistado (1710), ii. 265. 

1631. Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foli^e, Ac., of the Teak-tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 
**Qt4€rcu8 Indicay Kiati Malaiis dicta.” — 
Lib. vi. cam 16. 

On this Kheede, whose plate of the tree 
is, as usual, excellent (Hortus Malabarieus, 
iv. tab. 27), observes justly that the teak 
has no resemblance to an oak-tree, and 


also that the Malay name is not KiaH but 
J^i. Kiati seems to be a mistake of some 
kmd growing out of Kayu-jatiy ‘Teak- 
wood.* 

1644. “Ha nestas terras de Damam 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teca, a milhor 
de t(Kia a India, e tamliem de muyta parte 
do mundo, ix)r(iue com ser muy fasil de 
laurar he perduravel, e particuUarmente 
nam Ihe tocando agoa.”— Bocenro, MS. 

1675. “At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that tlie Sheds here were 
round thatched and lined with broad Leaves 
of Teke (the Timber Ship are built with) 
in Fashion of a Bee-hive.”--F’r>/rr, 142. 

„ . “. . . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogfwan by the Moors, is the linnest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy 
Oak in Bulk and Substance . . . This Prince 
of the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . 
im. 178. 

1727. “ Gundavee is next, whore good 
(Quantities of Teak Timber aro cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building 
of Houses or Ships.” — A. Harti.y i. 178. 

1744.^ “Teckais the name of a costly 
wood which is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in tho East Indies, and which 
never decays.” — ZeidJei% Univ. Lcxicotty 

s.v. 

1759. “ They had endeav«nired to bum 
the Teak Timbers also, but thejr lying in a 
swampy pJacCy could not tnjee nre.”~(7«jDf. 
Ahesy Report on Loss of NcyraiSy in Dal* 
rymphy i. 349. 

c. 1760. “As to the w(K>d it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 
—Groscy i. 108. 

1777. “ Experience hath long since 

shewn, that ships built with oak, and 
joined together with wooden trunnels, are 
by no means so well calculated to resist the 
extremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts.”-— Prire’s TraetSy i. 
191. 

1793. “The teek forests, from whence 
tho marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
[ with that excellent si^ecies of shin timber, 
j lie along the western side of the Gaut 
I mountains ... on the north and north-east 
'of Basseen ... I cannot close this subjert 
without remarking the unnardonablo nejfli- 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.” — BenneUy MeitwiVy 3d ed. 260. 

Tee, s. Tho metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and Kung with tinkling 
i bells, on the top of a dagoba in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatraa or umbrellas vmich in 
ancient times, as royal emblems, 
crowned these structures. Burmese 
Ktiy an umbrella. 
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1800, . In particular the Tee, or 

umbrella, which, composed of open iron- 
work, crowned the spire, had been thrown 
down .” — SpTMBt i. 193. 

1856. . gleaming in its white plaster, 

with numerous pinnades and tall central 
spire, we had seen it (Gaudapalen TemiJle 
at Pugan) from far down the Irawadi 
rising like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral 
... It is cruciform in plan . . . exhibiting 
a^ massive basement with porches, and 
rising above in a pyramidal gradation of 
terraces, crowned by a H]»ire and htee. 
The latter has broken from its stays at one 
side, and now leans over almost hori- 
zontally . . — Mimon to Ava^ 1858, j). 42. 

1876. “ . . . a feature known to Indian 

archaeologists as a Tee . . .''—Fergusson, 
Jnd. and Ea»i. Archil. ^ 64. 

Teek, adj. Exact, proniHO, punctual; 
also parsimonious. Used in N. India. 
Hind, ^hlh, 

Tehr, Tair, &c., s. The wild-goat 
of tho Ilimfdaya ; Ilemitragusjcmlaicus^ 
Jordon. In Noj)aul it is (tailed JharaL 

Tejpat, 8. Soo Malabathnun. 

1833. “Last night as I was writing a 
long description of tlui tez-pat, tho leaf of 
tho cinnamon -tree, which humbly juckles 
l^eef. leaving th(! honour of crowning heroes 
to tnQ Laur an iiobilu. . . .’' -Wanderings of 
a Pilgriviy i. 278. 

1872 . Tejpat is mentioned as sold by the 
village 8hopkeei)cr, in Oovinda /Sa mania, i. 
223. 

Telinga, n.p. 11. THangd. Ono of 
tho pooido of tho country cast of tho 
Doccan, and extending to tbc coast, 
often called, at least since the middle 
ages, 2'i/ihguiia oi' 'TihingOnd^ some- 
times Tiling or Tilang. Though it 
has not, j>orliai)S, been absolutely es- 
tablished that this came from a form 
TriHhga, tho habitual application of 
Tri-Kalihga, apparently to tho samo 

S a which in later diiys was called 
and tlie example of actual 
use of Trilinga. both by Ptolemy 
^hough he tarries us boj'oiid the 
Ganges) and by a Tibetan author' 
quoted below, do make this a rtjasonablo 
supposition (soo Bp. CaldiveWs J)ravi~ 
diau Gram mar y 2d ed., Introd. pp. 
30 seqq.y and the article Kling in 
this book). 

A.D. C. 150. “ Tpi'yAvTiTOi^, to koX TpiKiyyov 
BaaiAeiW . . . k.t. k.”— P tolemy^ vi. 2, 23. 

1309. ‘ ‘ On Saturday the 10th of ShahsCn, 
the army marched from that 8pt)t, in order 
that the pure tree of IsUm might be 
planted and flourish in the soil of I^lang, 
and the evil tree which had struck its roots 


deep, might be tom up by force . . . When , 
the blessed canopy had been flxed about 
a mile from Aranral,* the tents around 
the fort were pitched so closely that the 
head of a needle could not get between 
them.” — Amir KhusrU^ in Elliot^ iii. 80. 

1321. “In the year 721 H. the SulUn 
(Ghiy^u-dd£n) sent his eldest son, Ulugh 
Khitn, with a canopy and an army against 
Arangal and Tilang.” — Zidu-ddin Burniy 
in do. 231. 

c. 1335. “ For every mile alon^ the road 
there are three ddwdt (ix)8t stations) . . . 
and 80 the road continues for six months* 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma’bar . . Batuta^ iii. 

192. 

„ In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Pelili, given by Shihab 
ud-din DimishkI, we find both Talang and 
Talanj, ])robably through some mistake. — 
Notices et Exti'nits^ xiii., Pt. 1, 170-171. 

c. 1590. “SabaBerar .... Its length 
from Batrda (or Patiala) to Bairagarh is 
200 kurok (or kos) ; its breadth from Bidar 
to Hindia 180. On the east f)f Bairilgarh 
it marches with Bastar ; on the north with 
Hindia ; on the south with Tilingana ; .on 
the w'cst with Mahkarabad. . . .”~-A%n 
(orig.) i. i>. 476. 

1608. “In the southern lands of India 
since the day when the Turushkas 
(Turks, •/. c. Mahomineilans) conquered 
Maga<lha, many abodes of luearning were 
founded ; and though they were incon- 
siderable, tho continuance of instruction 
and exorcism was without interruption, 
and the Pandit who was called the Son of 
Men, (Iwedtin Kalinga, a part of Trilinga.” 
— Taranatha’s H. of Buddhism ((rerm. Tr. 
of Schiefner), p. 264. See also 116, 158, 
166. 

c. 1614. “Up to that time none of the 
zamhiddrs of distant lands, such as the 
Riij;C of Tilang, Pegu, and Malabar, had 
ventured upon disobedience or rebellion.” 
— Firishta, in EUiot, vi. 549. 

1793. “Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehended the tract 
lying between the Kistnah and Godavery 
Rivers, and east of Visiapour .... ” — 
MenneWs Memoir j 3d ed., j). [cxi]. 

Telinga, S. This tena in the last 
century^ was frequently used in Ben^l 
as symonymous with Sepoy, or a native 
soldior disciplined and clothed in quasi- 
European fashion; no doubt because 
the first soldiers of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
be tie Telinga country, viz., Madras. 

1758. . the latter commanded a 

body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and disciplined in the Euro}:)ean manner 
of fighting ; I mean those soldiers that are 
Income so famous under the name of Ta- 
lingas.” — Scir Mutaqherint ii. 92. 

^ Warangal, N.E. of Hyderabad. 
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c. 1760. . Sepoys, sometimes called 

Tellingas.” — (7rose, maisOlosaar^y see vol. 
I. xiv. 

1760. “300 Telingees are run away, 

and entered into the Beerbooni Rajah's 
service.”— In Lonp, 235 ; see also 236, 237, 
and (1761) p. 258, “ Tellingers.” 

1780. . . Gardi (see Oardee), which 

is now the general name of Sioahies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . wliere they 
are stiled Talingas, because the first 
Sii>ahees that came in Bengal (and they 
were imix^rted in 1757 by Cdonel Clive) 
were all Talingas or Telougons born . . . 
H|>eaking hardly any language but their 
native . . .” — Note by Tr. of Sdr Mata- 
qlieintiy ii. 03. 

c. 1805. “The battalions, according to 
the old mode of F ranee, were called after 
the^ names of cities anti forts .... The 
Telingas, com]n>sed mostly of Himloos, 
frt>m Oude, were ilisciplincd accttrdingto the 
old English exercise td — Sketch 

vf the Ret/ ul (IV (hivpH, d’f\, in Service of Nntice 
RritiveSy by M((Jov Lcwi» Fevdincind Smith, 
}.. 50. 

1827. “ You are a Sahib Angrozie .... 
I have l)een a Telinga ... in the Company’s 
service, and have eaten their salt. I will 
do your errand .”— WttUer tScott, The 
Stmjeon^if Dniujhter, eh. xiii, 

1883. “We have heanl from iiatives 
whose grandfatliers livtul in tliose times, 
that the Oriental jjortions of Clixe’s anny 
were known to the Bengalis of Nuddea as 
Telingas, because they came, or were sup- 
posed to liave accompanied him from Telin- 
gaiia or Madras . Rcvii w, Jan. 21)th, 

p. 120. 

TeloogfOO, n. p. Tho first in ])oint 
of diffusion, find tho second in culture 
and co])iou.sness, of tho Dravidian 
language.s of tho Indian l^miii.sula. It 
is “ spoken all along tho eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, from the nuiglibour- 
bood of Pulicat,” (21 in. N. of Madra.s) 
“where it sup(‘rsedos Tamil, to Chica- 
cole, whore it be^^ns to yield to tho 
Orij^a, and inland it ])revails as far as 
tho eastern boundai’V of tlie Marlitha 
country and Mysore, including witliin 
its range the ‘ Ceded Districts' and 
Kamul, a considerable part of tlieteni- 
tories of the Nizam . . . and a portion 
of the Nagpur country and Gondvana.” 
— lip, Caldwell's Dravid. Oram, Introd, 
p. 29. 

Tehigu is the name given to the 
language by tho people themselves,* 
as tho language of Telingana (q. v. ). 
It is this language (a.s appears in tho 
passage from Fryer) that used to be, 


* other forms arc Telunga, Telinga, Tailiriga, 
Tenugu, and Teuungu (C<tldwdl). 


perhaps sometimes is still, called 
Gentoo at Madras. 

1673. “Their Language they call gene- 
rally Gentn . . . tho i>eculiar name of their 
speech is Telinga. 33. 

1793. “The Tellinga language is said 
to be in iise, at preaent, from the River* 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.” — Rennell, Memoir, 3dt*d. p. [cxij. 

Tembool, S. Botel-loaf. Sansk. 
tdmhula, adopted in i^orsian as iamhul 
aud in Arab. aUtamhtd, 

1298. “All the ]>eo])le of this city, as 
well as tiui rest of India, have a custom of 
periJetually keening in the mouth a certain 
leaf called temoul . . .” — Marco Polo, ii. 
358. , 

1498. “And ho held in his left hand a 
very great cuj) of gohl as high a,s a half- 
(dmndc ]xot . . . into winch (li.sh ho spat a 
certain herb which tlie men of this country 
chew for solace, and which herb they call 
atamhor.”-— dc V. da Gama, 59. 

1510. “He also eats certain leaves of 
herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli.”— Far- 
thrma, 110. 

1563. “ Only yt n slimdd know that 

Avicenna calls the latcc (betel) tembul, 
which seems a word siuiiewhat corrupted, 
since everybody ])rono\mces it tambul, and 
Hot temhai."' — Garcia, f. 37 h. 

Tenasserim, n. p. A city and 
territory on tlio coast of tlio l^oninsula 
of Furtlicr India. It bedongod to tho 
ancient kingdom of Pc‘gu, and foil 
Avith that to Ava. When wc took from 
the latter tho ijrovinccs cast aud south 
of tho I Iclta of tho Jrawadi, after tho 
war of 1821-2(), these were oHicially 
known as “ th(^ Martaban and Tenasso- 
rhnProvinc(i.s,” or often as “th(3l\ mas- 
scrim Provinco.s.” Wo have tlio name 
])robal)ly from tho Malay form Tai/a- 
mri. Wo do not know to what 
lariguago tho iiamo originally belongs. 
Tho Burmo.so call it Ta-hen-t/iu-ri, 

c. 1430. “Rclicta T{ipro1)ane, ad urbem 
Thenasserim siijaa ostium fluvii e(Klcm 
nomine vocitati dii'bus XVI teinpcstate 
actii.s est. regio et el e])}j. antis et ver- 

zano (‘brazil-wood’) abuiidat.” — Nic, 
Conti, in Po<j(jio de Varietate Forinnae, lib. 
iv. 

1442. “The inh.ahitants of the shores of 
the Ocean come thither (to Honnuz) from 
the countries of Chin, Javah, Bangala, the 
cities of Zirb&d (^pv.), f>f Tenaseri, of 
Sokotora, of Shahiinao (see Sarnau), of the 
Isles of Dlwah Mahal (Maldives).”— 
Abdur-razzdk, in Notices ct Extraits, xiv. 
429. 

1498. “ Tena jar is i>eopled by Christians, 
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and the King i8 alno a Christian ... in 
this land is much brasyll, which makes a 
fine vermilion, as good as the grain, and it 
costs here 3 cruzados a bahar, whilst in 
Quayro (Cairo) it costs 60 ; also there is 
here aloes-wooa, but not much.”— jRoieiro de 
Vasco da Gama, 110. 

1606. “ At Tenazar grows all the rcrzi 

(brazil), and it costs 1^ ducats the baar, 
equal to 4 kantars. This place, though on 
the coast, is (ni the mainland. The King 
is a (j entile ; and thence come ]>epper, 
(innamon, cloves, mace, nutmeg, galanga, 
camphor that is eaten, anti campht»r that is 
not eaten . . . This is indeed the first mart 
for spices in India.”— Z/tonon/o Ctt’ 
in ArcMvio Star. Jtal.y p. 2^<. 

1510. “The City of Tarnassari is si- 
tuated near to the sea, etc.” — Varthcma^ 
196. 

• This adventurer’s account t*f Tenasserim 
is an iniiiosture. He describes it by imi>li- 
cation as in India Proper, somewhere to 
the north of C^oromandel. 

1516. “And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
as far as a city which has a 8eaj)ort, anti is 
named Tanasery. there are a hundred 
leagues . . J'—Jktrhom, 188. 

1568. “ The Pilot told vs that wee were 
by his altitude not farre from a citie called 
Tamtmrif (Tenasarim), in the Kingdom of 
Pegu.” — C. Frcdct'ikv, in Hak,, ii. 359. See 
LancasUr, 

c. 1590. “In Ka mho pa t ( Cambay ) a No k- 
huda gets 800 R. . . . In I’egu and Dah- 
nasari, he gets half as much again as in 
Cambay.”— i. 281. 

1727. “Mr. f>aioncJ White was made 
Bhawbandaar or Custom-Master at Merjee 
and Tanacerin, and t’ajjtain Williams was 
Admiral of the King’s Kavy.” — A. HanUt 
iL 64. 

1783. “Tannaserim . . Forrest, V. 
to Mayai, 4. 

Terai, Terye, s. Hind, taroi, ‘moist 
(land)’ frt)m tor, ‘moist ’or ‘groen.’ 
Tho tonii i.s osjiociiilly {i])})lied to a bolt 
of marshy and jungly land whi(‘h runs 
along tho foot of tho lliiiiiilaya north 
of tho Ganges, being that zone in which 
tho moisture, which has sunk into the 
talus of porous material, exudes. 

A tract on tho south side of the 
Ganges, now part of Bhagalptlr, was 
also formerly known as the Jungle^ 
. terye (q.v.) 

^ 1793. ‘ ‘ Helloura, though standing very 
little below the level of Cheeiia Ghat's top, 
is nevertheless comprehended in the Turry 
or Tnrryain of Nepaul . . . Tarryani jiro- 
Ijerly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
someUmes applied to the date lying below 
the hills in the interi<^r of Nepaiil, as well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company’s northern frontier.” — Kirk- 
Patrick's Ncpaid (1811), i>. 40. 

1824. “ Mr. Boulderson said he was 


sorry to leam from the raja that he did not 
consider the unhealthy season of the Terrai 
yet over ... I asked Mr. B. if it were 
true that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. He 
answered that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath of life in- 
stinctively deserts them from the beginning 
of April to October. Tho igers go up to 
the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs make 
incursions into the cultivated plain .... 
and not so much as a bird can be heard or 
seen in the frightful solitude.” — Heber, ed. 
1844, i. 250-251. 

Themantidote, s. This learned 
word (‘‘heat-antidote”) w^as applied 
originally, we believe, about 1830-32, to 
the invention of the instrument which 
it designates, or rather to the applica- 
tion of the instmment, which is in fact 
a vinnowing machine fitted to a 
window ai)crture, and incased in wet 
tatties ((pv.), so as to drive a current 
of cooled air into a house during hot 
dry weather. We have a dim remem- 
brance that the invention was ascribed 
to Hr. 8])ilsbuiy. 

1831. “ To the 2lKt of June, this op- 
jiressive weather held its sway; our only 
consolation grapes, iced- water, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22d. I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever ^ and lumbagf), 
occasioned ... by standing or sleeping 
before it .” — Wandmops of a Pilunm, i, 
208. 

1840.^ “. . . . The thermometer at 112° 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phermanticlotes,* and every possible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat.” — Osborne, Cov.rt and Camp of Munjeet 
&hiph, 132. 

1853. “. . . then came imnkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then 
tatties, and then therm-antidotes, till at 
last May came round awiii, and found the 
unhapj)y Anglo-Indian world once more 
surrounded with all the necessary but un- 
comfortable sweltering panoply of the hot 
weather.”— i. 263-4. 

1878. “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the beiietit of thermantidotes, which 
however were first introduced in 1831 ; the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.” — 
Calcutta Rev., exxiv. p. 718. 

1880. . . . low and heavy punkahs 

swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khaskhas grass comes out of the therm- 
antidote . . — Sir Ali Baba, 112. 

Thug, s. Hind, thag (Mahr. thay), 
‘ a cheat, a swindler.’ And this is tho 
only meaning given and illustrated in 

* This book was printed in England, wiiilst the 
author was in India ; doubtless he was iimoceut 
ot this quaint error. 
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E. Drummond’s Illustrations of Guzer- 
attee, &c. (1808). But it has acquired 
a specific meaning, which cannot be 
exhibited more precisely or tersely 
than by Wilson: ** Latterly applied 
to a robber and assassin of a peculiar 
class, who sallying forth in a gang . . . 
and in the character of wayfarers, 
either on business or pilgrimage, fall 
in with other travellers on the road, 
and having gained their confidence, 
take a favourable opportunity of 
strangling them by throwing their 
turbans or handkerchiefs round their 
necks, and then plundering them and 
burj’ing their bodies.” The proper 
specific designation of those criminals 
was p'haiisigax, from jHiaiiBii *a 
noose.^ 

According to Mackenzie (in As. Res. 
xiii.) the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown t(^ l^uropcans 
till shortly after the capture of Seringa- 
patam in 1799, when about 100 wore 
apprehended in Bangalore. But Fryer 
had, a ccaitury earlier, described a 
similar gang caught and executed 
near Surat. 

The riidifsifiars (undtn* that name) 
figured prominently in an Anglo- 
Indian novel called, we think, “The 
English in India,” which one of the 
resent writers read in oiirly boyhood, 
ut cannot now trace. It must have 
been published between 1820 and 
1830. 

But the name of TJau/ first became 
thoroughly familiar, not merely to 
that part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian aft'airs, but oven 
to the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the late Sir 
William Sleeman’s book Ramaseeana; 
or a Yocjibulary of the peculiar 
Language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descrip- 
tive of that Fraternity, and of the 
Measures which nave been adopted by 
the Supremo Government of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836; and 
by an article on it which appeared in 
the Edluhimjh Review^ for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv. 3d7). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, Memoirs 
of a Thug (1839) has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
ever}'- reason to believe that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir William (then 
Capt.) Sleeman, a wise and admirable 


man, under the government and 
support of Lord WilHam Bentinck. 

c. 16C5. Voleurs de ce pais-lk sont 

lea plus adroits dn uioiidc ; ila out I’usaffe 
d’un cert.ain lasset K uoeud coulant, qu’ils 
savent jetter si^ Bubtilement au col d’un 
homme, quand ils yont sa i)ort<5e, qu’ils 
ne le manmient jamais ; eu sorte qn’en un 
moment ils Tetranglent ...” kc.—ThevenoL 
V. 123. 

1C73. “They were Fifteen, all of a 
Gang, who nsed to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Thanes, and as they found Uppor- 
tmiity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Guts, . . . they 
used to throw it upon I’asBongers, so that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and ix)8- 
sessed themstlves of what they had . . . 
they were sentcuiced to Lex Talkmi.% to be 
hang’d ; wherefore being delivered to the 
Catiml or Sheriff’s Men, they led them two 
IMiles with Ropes round their Necks to 
some Wild 1 late-trees : In their way thither 
they werts chearful, and went singing, and 
.smoaking ’J’obacc»> ... as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding; and the Young L.'wi now 
ready to be tied up, boasted, ’Phat th()ugh 
I he were not 14 Years of Age, lie had killed 
j his Fifteen Men . . — Frtfcr, 97. 

178,5. “ Several men were taken up for 
a most cruel method «)f robbery and murder. 
Iiractised on travellers, by a tribe callecl 
phanseegurs, or strangh'rs . . . under the 
liretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and pay tliem 
other little attentions, until an opportunity 
offers of sntldenly throwing a rone round 
their necks Avith a slip-knot, by which they 
dexterously contrive to strangle them on 
the spot.”- Forbes^ Or. Mem., iv. 13. 

1808. “Phanseeo. A term of abuse in 
Giizerat, afJidied also, truly, to thieves or 
robbei H wdio strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the road. -R. Drummond, 
Ulmtratiom, s.v. 

1820. “In the more northern parts of 
India these murderers are called Thegs, 
signifying deceivers.” — As. lies., xiii. 2.50. 

1823. “ The Thugs are composed of all 
castes, Mahommedans even were admitted r 
but the great majority are Hindus; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundelcuml tribes, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera- 
tions of the different bands.” — Malcolm, 
Central India, ii. 187. 

1831. “The inhabitants of .Tubbulpore 
were this morning assembled to witness 
the execution of 25 Thugs. . . . The 
number of Thugs in the neighbouring 
countries is enonnous ; 11.5, I believe, 
belonged to the party of which 25 were 
executed, and the remainder are to be 
tran8iK>rted ; and rei>ort says there are as 
many in Sauger Jail .” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 201*202. 

1843. “It is by the command, and 
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under the special protection of the most 
X>owerful goddesses that the Thug* join 
themselves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, slii) the noose 
round his neck, plunge their knives in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage.”— t^peech on 
Gates of Somnauth, 

1874. “ If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, we do not 
allow him the free exercise of it.” — F. 
W. Netinmn^ in Fortnightly lievieWf N.S., 
vol. XV. p. 181. 

Tibet, n. p. Tho general name of 
the vast and lofty table-land* of which 
tho Himalaya forms the southern 
marginal junge, and which may bo 
said roughly to cxton<l from tho Indus 
elbow, N. Ay . of Kashmir, to tho vicinity 
of Sining-fuin Kan sub (see Sling) and to 
Ttttsionlu on tlio holders of Szochuen, 
tho last a lengtli of 1800 miles. Tho 
origin of the name is obscure, but it 
came to bluropo from tho Mahom- 
modans of Western Asia ; its earliest 
mipoaranco being in some of tho Arab 
Greographies of tlio ninth century. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are in- 
deed used by the Chinese. Tho ori- 
ginal form of tlieso was (according to 
our friend Prof. Terricn do laCouperio), 
TU’pot; a name which is traced to a 
prince so-called, whoso family reigned 
at Liang-chaii, north of the ITellow K., 
(in modem Kansuh), but who in tho 
6th century" was driven far to the south- 
west, and (Established in eastern Tibet 
a state to whicli he gave tho name of 
afterwards corrupted into Ta- 
poh and Tu-fau. We are always on 
ticklish ground in dealing with deriva- 
tions from or through tho Chinese. 
But it is doubtless iK)ssiblc, perhaps 
even probable, that these names passed 
into the western form Tihet^ through 
the communication of tho Arabs in Tur- 
kestan with the tribes on their eastern 
border. This may have some coiTobo- 
ration from tho prevalence of tho name 
Tibet, or some proximate forai, among 
the Mongols, as we may gather both 
from Carpini and Eubruck in the 13th 
century (quoted below), and from 
Sanang Setzen, and the Mongol version 
of the Bodhimor several humired years 

* A friend objects to tliis application of 

* table-land ' to so rugged a region of inequalities. 
But it is a tecbnical expression in geography, ap- 
plicable to a considerable area, of which the low- 
est levels are at a considerable height above the 
sea. The objection was anticipated by the British 
soldier in the Abyssinian expedition : ‘ Call this a 
table-land ? Then it’s a table with the legs upi>cr- 
most ! ’ 


later. These latter write the name (as 
represented by I. J. Schmidt), Tahet 
and Tohdt. 

851. **On this side of China are the 
countries of the Taghazghaz and the Kh&- 
kan of Tibbat ; and that is the termination 
of China on the side of the Turks.” — 
Jtelaiion, &c., trad, par Reinaud, (pt. i.), 

p. 60. 

c. 880. “Quand un stranger arrive au 
Tibet (a/-Tibbat), il dprouve, sans pouvoir 
s’en rendre compte, un sentiment de gaietd 
et de bien 6tre qui j^ersiste jusqu’au 
d(Spart.” — IhnKhurddha, in J, .As.,Ser. vi. 
tom. V. .522. 

c. 910. “ The country in which lives the 

goat which produces tne musk of China, 
and that which jiroduces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same ; only the 
Chinese get into their hands the goats 
which are nearest their side, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China i» 
due to two causes; first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind.” — Relation, d’C. (pt. 2), pp. 
114-115. 

c. 930. “This country has been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Himyarites, the word thahat signify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself. 'J'his etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have oeen 
proposed. And it is thus that l)i’bal, son of 
^Ali-al-Khuza’i, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kumair 
he exalts the descendants of Kariiln above 
those of Nizfiar, saying : — 

“ ’Tis they who have been famous by their 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

’Tis they who have bestowed on Samar- 
kand the name of Shamr, 

And who have transported thither the 
Tihetam ” ( A /-Tubbatina ). * 

Mm^udl, i. 362. 

c. 976. “From the sea to Tibet is 4 
months’ journey, and from the sea of Fars 
to the country of Kanauj is 3 months* 
journey .” — Ihn Haukal, in Elliot, i. 33. 

c. 1020. “Bhi'itesar is the first city on 
the borders of Tibet. There the language, 
costume, and ajjpearance of the people are 
different. Thence to the top of tne highest 
mountain, of which we si^ke ... is a 
distance of 20 parasangs. From the top of 


* Tliis refei-s to an Arab legend that Samarkand 
was founded in very remote times by Tobba’-al- 
Akbar, Himyarite King of Yemen, see e.g. Edrisi, 
by Jauliert, ii. IPS), and the following: “The 
author of the Treatise on the Figvre of the Earth 
says on this subject : “ This is what was told me 
by Abu>Bakr-Dima8hki— ‘I have seen over the 
great gate of Samarkand au iron tablet bearing an 
inscription, which, according to the people of the 
place, was engraved in Himyarite characters, and 
as an old tradition related, ha<l been tire work of 
‘ To\i\ygC"--~iihihah'uddin Dimashkl, in Not, et Ext., 
xiii. 254. 
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it Tibet looks red and Hind black.”— -de* 
ilirfini, in Elliot, i. 57. 

1075. ** Tov fAO<rxov, tid^pa eioiv * &y 

& tcpetmir yiverat iv inSAet Ttrl iroAir rov Xop^cn} 
^aroAxicorcpa, XcTO/uicn) T o v ir a t a * «<rTt 8c 
Xpoiav vnotavBov ' toutov 8i ^nrov 6 airb n^s ’IvSta? 
litroKOfti^oiievot * pcrrci 8c cirl rb ficAavrepov ’ leai 
TovTou iraAii^ vnoBteartpoK o airb Tti>v Sivwv 
ayofiCFOc * irairw 8c iv hn4f^V awoyew/wi'Tat ^tiov 
Ttvb? fiovOKc'pMTOC ficyioTov ofioiov 8op#fa8<K.” — 

%wco» quoted by Bochart, Hitroz. 

III. xxvj. 

1165. ‘‘This prince is c.alled in Arabic 
Sultan-al-Fars-al Kiibar . . . and his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-al- 
Arab to the City of Samarkand .... and 
reaches as far as Thibet, in tine forests of 
which country that quadruped is found 
which yields the musk .” — Bxihhi Benjamin, 
in Wright^ 8 EaHti Traveh, 100. 

c. 1200. 

“ He went from Hindustan to the Tibat- 
land. ... 

From Tibat he entered the boundaries of 
Chin.” 

Siknndar Nam ah, E. T. bv Capt. 

H. W. Clarke, R.E., j). 585. 

1247. “ Et dum reverterctur exercitus 

ille, videlicet Mongalorum, veiiit ad terram 
Buri-lhabet, quos hello vicerunt : qui sunt 
pagani. Qui consuetudinem niirabilem imo 
potius miserabilem habent : <iuia cuui ali- 
cujus pater humanae naturae debitum 
solvit, omnem congregant parentelam ut 
comedant eum, sieut nobis dicebatur i)ro 
certo.” — Joan. <1e Plano Carpi ni, in Bee. dc 
Votfages, i\'. 058. 

12.53. “Post istos sunt Tebet, homines 
soleiites comedere parentes suos defunctos, 
ut causa pietatis non fucerent aliud se- 
pulcrum eis nisi viscera sua.” — Bnbruq. 
in Becueif dr Voffages, &c. iv. 280. 

1208. “Tebet est uno grandisime ])ro- 
vence qve lengajcs ont j»or dies, et sunt 
ydres. ... 11 sunt inaint grant laironz 
. . . il sunt mail custumes ; il ont grandismes 
chenz mastin (jc sunt grant come asnes et 
sunt mout buen a prendre be.ste.s sauvajea.” 
— 3farro Polo, (leog. Text. ch. cxvi. 

1330. “ Passando questa provincia grande 
perveni a un altro gran regno chc si chiama 
nbet, ch’ene ne confini d’lndia ed etutta 
al gran Cane ... la gente di questa coii- 
trada dimora in tende che sono fatte di 
feltri neri. La jlrincipale cittade h fatta 
tutta di i)ietre bianche e nere, e tutte le 
vie lastricate. In questa cittade dimora 
il Atasfd (Abassi?) che viene a dire in nostro 
mode il Papa.” — Fr. Odorico, Palatine 
MS., in Cathay, App. p. Ixi. 

c. 1340. “The said mountain {KardcJul, 
the Himalaya) extends in length a space of 
3 months* journey, and at the base is the 
country of Thabbat, which has the ante- 
lopes which give musk .” — Ihn Batuta, iii. 
433-439. 

Ticaly 8. This itikdl) is a word which 
has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Burma, for the quasi- 


standard weight of (uncoined) current 
silver, and it is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them- 
selves called hyat, and is the hun- 
dredth part of the viss (q*v.), being 
thus equivalent to about 1 \ rupee in 
value. The origin of the word tikdl is 
doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 
possibly it is a corruption of the Bur- 
mese words ta-kydt, “one kyat.” On 
the other hand perhaps it is more 
probable that the w'ord may have re- 
presented the Indian tahl (see tuoka). 
The word is also used by traders to 
Siam. But there likewise it is a foreign 
term ; the Siamese word being 6a<. 
In Siam the tikal is according to 
Crawfurd a silver coin, as well as a 
weight equivalent to 226h grs. English. 
In former days it was a short cylinder 
of silver bent double, and bearing two 
stamps, thus half-way between the 
Buimoso bullion and proper coin. 

1585. “ Amicrtendosi che vna bke di 

))eHo fe T:«r 40 once Venetiano, e ogni bise 
h teccali cento, e vn gito val teooali 25, 
e vn almceo val teccali 12}.”—^^ Balbi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 

1688. “ The ])roportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours ih, tliat their Tioal, which 
weighs no more than half a Cnwn, is yet 
worth three shillings and tliree half-pence.’* 
— La Lonbhr, Eng. tr., p. 72. 

1727. “ Pegu Weight. 

1 Vicee is . . .30 on. Troy, 

orlViere . . . . lOOTeculB. 

140 Viree . , . .a Bahaar. 

The Babaar is 3 Pecul China.”— /I. Hain., 
ii. 317. 

c. 1759. “ . . . a dozen or 20 fowls may 

be bouglit for a Tical (little more than ^ a 
thrown).” — In Dalrymplc, Or. Bepert., i. 
121 . 

1775. Stevens, Neio and Complete Guide 
to E. 1. Trade, gives 
“Pegu weight : 

100 mo(»=l Tnal (read Tical). 

100 tual (tical) =1 vi8=^311j. 5 oz. 5 dr. 
avr. 

150 vis =1 candy.” 

And under Siam : 

“ 80 Tuals (ticalB)=l catty. 

50 Catties =1 Pecul.” 

1783. “The merchandize is sold for 
teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing uljoiit one rupee ami a 
quarter.”— V. to Mei'yai, p. vii. 

Ticca, and vulg. Ticker, adj. T^s 
is applied to any person or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract. 
Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but temporarily en- 
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gaged by Government. From Hind. 
fhikd or fhtkahf ‘hire, fare, fixed price.* 

^ 1827. “ A Kule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govern- 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for reflating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of ('alcutta .... 
registered in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, on the 27th June, 1827.’ — 
Jlegulationa of 1827. 

1878. “Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
“tiooa gharry,” “hire<l trap,’^ a bit of 
civilization I had hardly cx|)ected to find 
80 far in tho Mofussil.” — Life in the Mo- 
fimilf ii. 94. 

Ticky-tock. This is an unmeaning 
refrain used in some French songs, 
and by foreign singing masters in their 
scales. It would ai>pear from the 
following quotation to be of Indian 
origin. 

c. 1755. “ These gentry (the band with 

nautch -girls) are called Tickytau boys, 
from tho two words Ticky and Tau, which 
they continually reiioat, and which they 
ohaunt with great vehemence.” — /m, 75. 

Tiffin, s. Luncheon, Anglo-Indian 
and Hindustani, at least in English 
households. Also to Tiff, v. to take 
luncheon. Some have derived this 
familiar word from Ar. tafannun, 
‘diversion, amusement,* but without 
history, or evidence of such an aj)- 
plication of the Arabic word. Others 
nave derived it from Chinese chHh~fan, 

‘ eat-rico,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
bo plausibly resolved into Chinese 
monosyllables. 

We believe the word to bo a local 
survival of an English colloipial or 
elang term. Thus find in tho 
Lexicon Balatronicum^ compiled origin- 
ally by Capt. Grose (1785): Tiffimj, 
eating or drinking out of meal-times,” 
besides other meanings. Wright {Diet, 
of Obsolete and Provincial E nglish) has : 
“ Tiff, 8. (1) a draught of liquor, (2) 
small beer ; ’* and Mr. Davies {Supjde- 
mental English Olossary)^YOs some good 
quotations both of this substantive and 
of a verb ‘ ‘ to tiff,^^ in the sense of ‘ take 
off a draught.’ We should conjecture 
that Grose’s sense was a modification of 
this one, that his tiffing was a 
participial noun from the verb to tiff, 
and that the Indian tiffin is identical 
with the said participial noun. This 
has perhaps some corroboration both 
from the form “ tiffing ” used in some 


earlier Indian examples, and from the 
Indian use of the verb “ tO tiff*** 
Rumphius has a curious passage 
which we have tried in vain to connect 
with the present word; nor can wo 
find the words he mentions in either 
Portuguese or Dutch Dictionaries. 
Speaking of Toddy and the like ho 
says: 

^ “ Homines autem qui eas (potiones) col- 
ligunt ac jiraeparant, dicun tur Portugallico 
nomine Tiffathres, atcjuc opus ipsum Tiffar ; 
nostratibus Belgis tyfferen^^ {Herb. Am- 
boinrnsc, i. 5). 

Wc may observe that the compara- 
tively late appearance of the word 
t iffin in our documents is perhaps due 
to tho fact that when dinner was early 
no lunch was customary. But the 
word, to have been used by an English 
novelist in 1811, could not then have 
been new in India. We now give 
exam2>les of the various uses : 

Tiff, s. In tho old English senses, 
(in which it occurs also in the form ftp, 
and is probably allied to tipple and 
tipsy). 

(1) For a draught: 

1758. “ Momloti . . . Seven. Returned 

to my room. Made a tiff of warm punch, 
and to bed before nine.”— Jo of a 
Senior Felloio, in the Idler, No. 33. 

(2) For small beer : 

1004. 

“ . . . . make waste more prodigal 
Than when our beer was good, that John 
may float 

To Styx in beer, and lift up Charon’s 
boat 

With wholsome waves : and as the con- 
duits ran 

With claret at the Coronation, 

So let your channels flow with single tiff; 
For John I hope is crown’d ...” 

On John Dawmn, Butler of Christ 
Church, in Bishop CarheVs Poems, 
ed. 1807, pp. 207-8. 

To Tiff, V. in the sense of taking off 
a draught. 

1812. 

“ He tiff’d his punch and went to^rest.” 

Combe, Ih\ Sipitax, I. Canto v, 
(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

Tiffin (the Indian substantive). 

1810. “ The (Mahommedan) ladies, like 
cure, indulge in tiffings (slight repasts), it 
being delicate to eat but little before com- 
pany.” — Williamson, Vade Mccum, i. 362. 

„ (published 1812) “The dinner is 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a 
hearty meal called tiffin, at 2 o’clock, at 
home.” — Afaria Omham, 29. 

1811. ‘ ‘ Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
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in her situation, which was next below 
Mrs. Fashionist, and who . . . detailed the 
delights of India, and the routine of its 
day ; the changing linen, the currihconihing 
.... the idleness, the dissipation, the 
sleeping and the necessity of sleep, the gay 
tiffing^, were all delightful to her in re- 
citing . . — The Countess and Gei'irvde^ or 

Modes of Discipline, by Laetitia Maria 
Hawkins, ii. 12. 

1824. * ‘ The entreaty of my friends com- 
pelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
earl^ tiJ^ . . — iSecl if. Wonders of Ellora, 
ch. lii. 

c. 1832. “ Reader ! I, as w’ell as Pliny, 
had an uncle, an East Indian Uncle • . . • 
everybody has an Indian Ibicle . . . He is 
not always so orientally rich as he is re- 
puted; but he is always orientally muni- 
ficent. CJall upon him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on your taking 
tiffin; and such a tiffin! The English 
corresponding term is luncheon : but how 
meagre a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing Asiatic cousin.” — De Qaincp, 
Casuistry if Ilonmn Meals, in Works, iii. 269. 

1847. “ ‘ Come lu)me and have some 

tiffin, Dobbin,’ a voice cried behind him, 
as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder . . . 
But the Captain had no heart to go a- 
feasting with d<je Sedley.” — Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1867, i. 235. 

1850. “ A vulgar man who enjoys a 

champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
. . . may be a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contemi>t as a 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman.” — 
!Sir C. Napur, Farewell A<l<lress, 

1882. “The last and most vulgar form 
of ‘nobbling’ the i)ress is w'ell known as 
the luncheon or tiffin trick. It used to bo 
confined to advertising tradesmen and 
hotel-ke(‘])er8, and was practised on news- 
paper repoi'tei’s. Now it has been prac- 
tised on a loftier scale . . .” — Saty. Eevicw, 
March 25th, 357. 

To Tiff, in tlio Indian senso. 

1803. “ He hesitated, and we were in- 

terrupted by a summons to tiff at Floyer’s. 
After tiffin (lose said he should be glad to 
go.” — Elphinstonc, in Life, i. 110. 

1814. “We huiiid a pool of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft Ijed, made 
by the grass of last year and tins. After 
tiffing, I W’as cold and unwell.” — Ibid, i>. 
283. 

Tifiny here is a participle, but its use 
shows how the noun tiffin w'ould be origi- 
nally formed. 

1816. 

“ The huntsman now informed them all 

They were to tiff at Hoblj'ry Hall. 

Mounted again, the i)arty starts, 

Upsets the hackeries and carts, 

Hammals and palanquins and doolies, 

Dobies and buiTawas (7) and coolies.” 

Tlve G^'and Master, or Adventures 
of Qui Hi, by Quiz (Canto viii.). 


1^20. I was tiffing with him one day, 
when the' subject turned on the sagacity oi 
elephants . . .''—John Shipp, ii. 2^7. 

1859. “Go home. Jack. I will tiff with 
you to-day at half-jmst two.’W. Lang^ 
Wanderings in India, p. 10. 

Tho following, which lias just mot 
our oye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use : 

1885. “ ‘ Look here, Randolch, don’t 

you know,’ said Sir Peei ‘Here 

you’ve been gallivanting through India, 
riding on elephants, and tiffining with 
Rajahs. . . .’ ” — Punch, Essence of Parlia^ 
inent, April 25th, p. 204. 

Tiger, s. Tho royal tigor was 
apparently first known to !tho Greeks 
by tho expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which Seleucus 
sent to Athens. Tho animal became, 
under tho Emperors, well known to 
tho Romans, but fell out of the 
knowlodgo of Europe in later days, 
till it again became familiar in India. 
Tho Greek and liatin rlypis, tigris^ is 
said to be from tho old l'(n‘siun word 
for an arrow, tigra, which gives tho 
modern P. (and Hind.) iir.^ Pliny 
says of the Tigris: “ ' celeritate 
Tigris hicipit vocari, ltd appdlant Medi 
adijittam ” (vi. 27). lu speaking of 
tho animal .and its “ veheiidtis 
rnendae” Pliny evidently glances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does Pausanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its colour. 

c. u.c. 325. “ The Indians think the 

Tiger {rbv t t y p n/) a great deal stronger 
than the elephant. Nearcluis says he .saw 
tho skin of a tiger, but did not see the 
bejist itself, and that the Indians assert 
the tiger to be as big as the biggest horse; 
whilst in swiftness and sti-ength there is 
no creature to bo comjiared to him. And 
when he engages the elephant he springs 
on its head, and easily tlirottles it. More- 


Sir H. IlftwliriHon giv(!S tiijni as old I'ersiau 
foraiiaiTow (sec Harod. vol. iii. ji. .W2). Vullcrs 
scein.s to con.sider it ratlier lui induction than a 
known word for an iiirow. lli* say.s : “Ucsidos 
tlie iiamc of that river (Tigris) yJ rm.inl, whicli often 
occurs in the ShohiWima, and which ]>roj»crly slg- 
nifle.H ‘running’ or ‘swift;’ anotlirr AIcdo-]>crMic 
name Tiffra is found in the <’uneirojj*i inscrip- 
tion.s, and is cognate with tlic /(‘.nd word ledjittt, 
tedjerem, andPelnvi U-dJero, -i.r., ‘ a running river,’ 
which is entered in Anijuctirs voealmlary. And 
these, along witli the Pers. //./ ‘an arrow',’ teifh ‘a 
swoni,’ telh and /n/ ‘ .shari>,’ are to he refeired 
the Zend root tihhsh, Skt. h'/, ‘ to Hl»ar[)en.' The 
Pers. word tir, ‘an arrow',’ may lx* of the same 
origin, since Its piimitive form appears to be 
Ufjro, from whicli it seems to eoirie by elision of 
the if, a.s the 8kl. Or, ‘an'ow,’ coinn.s from tlvra 
for tiijm, where v seems to have taken the jdace 
of g. From the woid tigrn .... seem also to be 
derived the usual names of the river Tigris, Pers. 
Dizhla, Ar. JJijlah" (Vullers, s.v. itr). 
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over, the creatures which we have seen 
and call tigen are only jackals which are 
dapple^ and of a kind bigger than or- 
dmary jackals.”— Arrian, Indica, xv. 

We apprehend that this big dappled 
jackal (Swv) ig meant for a hifaerui. 

c, B.C. 322. ** In the island of Tylos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say ... for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie- 
gated colour, like the skin of a ti^er. The 
wood is very heavy; but if it is stnick 
against any solid substance it shivers like 
a piece of pottery.” — Theophrastus^ Hist, of 
Plants, Bk. V. c. 4. 

c. B.C. 321. “And Ulpianus . . . said : 
Do we anywhere find the word used as a 
masculine, rhv riypiv^ for I know that 
Pfc^emon says thus in his Noaera : 

*A, We’ve seen the tigress (tJjv rtypiv) that 
Seleucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleucus back 
Some beast in fair exchange ? ’ ” 

In Athenacus, xiii. 57. 
c. B.C. 320. “According to Megasthenes, 
the largest tigers are found among the 
Prasii, almost twice the size of lions, anti 
of such strength that n tame one led by 
four iiersons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
overiKiwered it, and dragged it to him.” — 
Strabo, xv. ch. 1, § 37 {Hamilton and 
Falconer^s E, T., iii. 97). 

c. B.C. 19. “And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again jiassed the winter there 
. . . and all sorts of embassies came to 
him ; and the Indians who had previously 
sent messages ])roclaimiug friendship, now 
sent to make a solemn treaty, witli pre- 
sents, and among other tilings including 
tigers, which were then seen for the first 
time by the Romans ; and if I am not mis- 
taken, by the Greeks alst ).” — Dio Cassias, 
Bk. liv. 9. 
c. B.C. 19. 

. duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Myrcanaeque admArunt ubera 
tigres.” Am. iv. 360-7. 

c. A.D. 70. “ The Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage : but the Emperour 
Claudius foure at once .... Tigres are 
bred in Hircania and India; this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
—Pliny, by Ph. Holland, i. 204. 

c. 80-90. “ Wherefore the land is called 
DachanabadSs, for the South is called 
Dachanos in their tongue. And the land 
that lies in the interior above this towards 
the East embraces many tracts, some of 
them of deserts or of great mountains, with 
all kinds of wild beasts, jianthers and 
tigen (riypetc) and elephants, and immense 
serpents (fpwcowas) and hyenas (KpoKorraf) 
and cynocephala of many species, and many 
and populous nations till you come to the 
Ganges.” — Periplus, § 50. 
c. A.D. 180. “ That beast again, in the 


talk of CtesiAs about the Indians, which is 
alleged to be called by them Martidra 
(Martichdra), and by the Greeks And/ro- 
pha^fus (Man-eater), I am convinced is 
really the tiger (rw riypiv). The story that 
he has a triple range of teeth in each jaw, 
and sharp prickles at the tip of his t^ 
which he shoots at those who are at a dis- 
tance, like the arrows of an archer, — ^the 
tale handed about by the Indians, — I don’t 
believe to be true, but only to have been 
generated by the excessive fear which the 
beast inspires. They have been wrong also 
about his colour no doubt when they see 
him in the bright sun-light he takes that 
colour and looks red ; or iwrhaps it may be 
because of his going so last, and because 
even when not running he is constantly 
darting from side to side ; and then (to be 
sure) it is always from a long way off that 
they see him.” — Pausanias, IX. xxi. 4. 

1298. “ Enchore sachi^s qe le Grant Sire 
a bien leopars asez qe tuit sunt bon da 
chacer et da prendre bestes .... II ha 
plosors lyons grandismes, greignors asez qe 
cele de Babilonie. II sunt de mout biaus 
poll et de mout biaus coleor, car il sunt 
tout verges por lone, noir et vermoil et 
blance. II sunt afaitds a prandre sengler 
sauvajes et les bueff sauvajes, et orses et 
asnes sauvajes et corf et cavriolz et autres 
bestes.” — Marco Polo, Geoy. Text, ch. xcii. 

Thus Marco Polo can only speak of this 
huge animal, striped black and red and 
white, as of a Lion. And a medieval 
Bestiary has a chapter on the Tigre which 
begins : “ Une Besto est qui est apel^ 
Tigre, e’est une maniere do serpent.” — (In 
Cahier et Martin, Milamjcs d'ArchAol. ii. 
140). 

1474. “This meane while there came in 
certeiii men sent from a Prince of India, 
w*** certain strange beastes, the first whereof 
was a Itonza ledde in a chiiyne by one that 
had skyll, which they call in their languaige 
Babureth. She is like vnto a lyonesse ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over w*'‘ 
blacke strykes ; her face is redde w*** cer- 
tain white and blacke spottes, the bealy 
white, and tayled like the lyon : seemyng 
to be a marvailouse fiers beast.” — Josafa 
Barbara. Hak. Soc., piJ. 53 54. 

Here again is an excellent description of 
a tiger, but that name seems unknown to 
the traveller. Babureth is in the Italian 
original Babui’th, Pers. babr, a tiger. 

1553. ’*. . . Beginning from the point 
of Cingapura and all the way to PuUo- 
cambilam, i.e. the whole length of the 
Kingdom of Malaca . . . there is no other 
town with a name except this City of 
Malaca, only some havens of fishermen, 
and in the interior a verj’’ few villages. 
And indeed the most of these wretched 
people sleep at the top of the lii^hest trees 
they can find, for up to a height of 20 
palms the tigers can seize them at a leap ; 
and if anything saves the poor people 
from these beaste it is the bonfires tl^t 
they keep burning at night, which the tigers 
are much afraid of. In fact these are so 
numerous that many come into the city 
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itself at night in search of prey. And it has 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
tiger leapt into a garden surrounded by a 
good high timber fence,, and lifted a beam 
of wood with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over the fence.”*— II. vi. 1. 

1583. “We also escaped the peril of the 
multitude of tigers which infest those 
tracts” (the Pegu delta) “and prey on 
whatever they can get at. And although 
we were on that account anchored in 
midstream, nevertheless it was asserted 
that the ferocity of these animals was such 
that they would press even into the water 
to seize tneir prey .” — Gaajxiro Balbi^ f. 94t’. 

1586. “We went through the wilder- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we passed the country of 
Gourcn^ where we found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildorntsse, an<l saw many 
Bufifes, Swine, and lleere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres.” — IL 
Fitchy in Parchas^ ii. 173(5. 

1675. “Going in (piest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Royal ; 
it was brought home by 30 or 40 CotMes,, 
the Body tied to a lon^ Bamboo, the Tail 
extended ... it was a Tigre of the Biggest 
and Noblest Kind, Five Feet in Length 
beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby C‘at .... the 
Visage Fierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnashing . . — Frifcr, 176. 

1869. “Les tigres et les h'ojjards Sont 
consid(5rds, autant pjir les Hindous (jue par 
les musalmans, comme etaiit la }>roprietd 
des pirn (see Peer); aussi les nattirels du 
pays no syinpathisont pas avtjc les Euro- 
peens pour la chasse du tigre.” — Garvin 
de Tassf/t lid. d/a«., ]>. 24. 

Tincall, S. Borax. Pors. tinhlry 
but iipi)aroiitly originally Sansk. tan- 
hamy and perhaps from the ])eoplo so- 
cailod who may havo supplied it, in 
the Himalaya — Tayyavoi of ITolemy. 

1563. “It is called borax and vrisocola ; 
and in Arabic tincar, and sci the Guzemtis 
call it . . Garcia, f. 78. 

c. 1590. “ Having reduced the P karat to 
small bits, he adds to every man (»f it li 
sers of tangar (bt)rax) and 3 nern of i)ounded 
natrum, and kneads them together.” — Ain, 
i. 26. 

Tindal, s. Malay rd. tandal, Telug. 
tandelu, also in Mahr. and other ver- 
naculars tandd, the head or commander 
of a body of men. But in ordinary 
specific application a native petty 

* Lest I am doing the great historian wrong as 
to this Muncdiauseu-like story, 1 give the original ; 
*‘E aconteceo . . . saltar lium tigre cm hum 
quintal cereacio de madjira bem alto, e levouhum 
tronco de madeira com trez (tres ?) escravos que 
eatavam ]>rezos iielle, com os quaes aaltou dc 
claro em claro per cima da ecrca." 


officer of lascars, whether on board ship 
(boatswain) or in the ordnance depart- 
ment, and sometimes the head of a 
gang of labourers on public works. 

c. 1348. “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari this 
prince^ invited the nakhodah or owner of 
the ship, the kardni (see Granny) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinction, 
the tandil . . BatuUt, iv. 250. 

The Moorish travollor explains tho 
word as mukadiiam aUrctjdJ, which tho 
French translators render as ‘ ‘ <j('niral 
des piHons'" but wo may hazard the 
correction of “ Master of tho crew.’’ 
(See a foot-note s.v. Mocuddum). 

c. 1500. “ In large shins there are twelve 
classes. 1. The Nakhuaa, or owner of the 
ship ... 3. The Tandil, .or chief of the 
A/ta/aritf or sailors (sec Glassy) . . 
i. 280. 

1673. “The Caj)tain is called Nucquedah, 
the boatswain Tindal . . .’—Fryer, 107. 

1758. “One Tindal, or corporal of Las- 
cars.” — Or me, ii. 339. 

Tinnevelly, n. j). A town and 
district of Southern India, pj’obably 
Tirn-'nv/-re/i, ‘Sacred llico-hodgo,' or 
‘ Sacred Bamboo^hedgo.’ 

Tho .District formed tho southern 
part of the Madura territoiy, and first 
became a distinc.t district about 1744, 
when tho iMadnra Kingdom was incor- 
porated with the torritori(}s umhu’ tho 
Naw’fib of Arcot [(hid mil, II. of Tinnc- 
vellp). 

Tiparry, S. Bong. ilpOrl or tepdri, 
tho fruit of Vk'i/Hul is pern viana,lL . , N. 0. 
Solauaccdv. It is also known in India 
as ‘ (^apo gooseberry,’ and sometimes 
as ‘ Brazil cherry.’ It gets its genonc 
name from tho fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder {(fwaa). It has a slightly acid 
goosoherry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. 

Wo havo scon a suggestion some- 
where that the Bengali name is con- 
nected with tho word tvnpd, ‘ inflated,* 
which gives a name to a species of 
tetrodon or globe-tish, a fish which has 
the power of dilating tho a‘S 02 )hagus 
in a singular manner. 

Tho native name of tho fruit in 
N. W. India is mdko, but tipdrl is in 
general A nglo-Indian use. Tho use of 
an almost identical name for a gooae- 
berrj^-like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(Kingsmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but we can 
say no more on tho matter. 
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1845. ** On Makin they have a kind of 
frnit resembling the gooseberry, called by 
the natives *tcdpam^; this they pound, 
after it is dried, and make with molasses 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to the taste.” — U, S, Expedition^ by C, 
WUkes, U.S.N., v. 81. 

1878. . The enticing tipari in its 

orackly covering . . . /n My Indian 
Owrden, 49-50. 

Tirooo Sahib, n. p. The name of 
this famous enemy of the English 

S )W6r in India was, according to C. P. 

rown, taken from that of Tq)u 
Sultdny a saint whoso tomb is near 
Hyderabad. 

Tirkut, 8. Foresail. Sea Hind, 
from Port, triqnete (Roebuck). 

Tiyan, n.p. Malayrd. TlyaUy or 
Tivau, pi. Ttyar or Tivar, The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) in Malabar. The word 
signifies “Islander” ; and the people 
are supposed to have come from 
Ceylon. 

1510. “The third class of Pagans are 
called Tiva, who are artizans.” — Varthema, 

142. 

1516. “ The cleanest of these low and 
rustic people are called Tuim (read Tivas), 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
business is to^ look after the palm-trees, 
and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
... for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country.” — Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed. 335. 

Tobacco, s. On this subject wo are 
not prepared to furnish any elaborate 
article, but merely to bring together 
a few quotations touching on the in- 
troduction of tobacco into India and 
the East, or otherwise of interest. 

c. 1550. “ It has haj)! Killed to me several 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua I have entered 
the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is 
called tabacoo, and immediately perceived 
the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, and seek some other place.” 

. — Girolamo Bemoni, Hak. Soc., p. 81. 

1585. “Et hi” (viz. Ralph Lane and 
the first settlers in Virginia) “reduces 
Indicam illam plantam quam Tabacoam 
vocant et Nicotiam, qua contra cruditates 
ab Indis edocti, usi erant, in Angliam 
primi, quod suam, intulerunt. Ex illo 
sane tempore usu coepit esse creberrimo, 
et magno pretio, dum quam plurimi gi*a- 
veolentem illius fumum, alii lascivientes, 
alii vaJetudinl consulentes, per tubulum 
testaoeum inexplebili aviditate iiassim pau- 


riunt, et mox e naribus ef&ant ; adeo ut 
tabemae Tabaeoanae non minus quam oer> 
visiariae et vinariae passim pw oppida 
habeantur. Ut Anglorum corpora (quod 
salse file dixit) qui hac plants tantopere 
delectantur in Earbarorum naturam de- 
generasse videantur; quum iisdem quibua 
Barbari delectentur et sanari se posse 
credent.” — €hiL Camdeni, Anna!, Merum 
Anylicanum, . . . regn. Elizahetka, ed. 1717, 
ii. 449. 

1592. 

“ Into the woods thence forth in haste shee 
went 

To seeke for hearbes that mote him 
remedy ; 

For shee of horbes had great intendi- 
ment, 

Taught of the N3rmphe which from her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true Nobility : 

This whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachaea, or Polygony, 

Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient 
deare 

Who al this while lay bleding out his 
hart-blood neare.” 

The Faerie Queen, III., v. 32. 

1.597. “His Lordship” (E. of Essex at 
Villafranca) “ made no answer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming to give but small 
credit to this alarm ; and so on horseback, 
with these noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whilst I was tell- 
ing his Lordship of the men I had sent 
forth, and the order I had given them. 
Within some quarter of an hour, we mi^ht 
hear a good round volley of shot betwixt 
the 30 men I had sent to the chapel, and 
the enemy, which made his Lordship cast 
his i)ipe from him, and listen to the shoot- 
ing.” — Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, p. 
G2. 

1598. “ Cob. Ods me I marie what 

pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobacco. It is good for no- 
thing but to choke a man, ana fill him full 
of smoke and embers : there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and two more the bell w-ent for yesternight 
one of them they say will never scape it; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward .... it’s little better than 
rats-bane or rosaker.” — Every Man in his 
Humour, iii. 2. 

1004. “Oct. 19. Demise to Tho. Lane 
and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of 6«. 
and the old Custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobacco.” — Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestic, James I., p. 159. 

1004 or 1(505. “In Bij^piir I had found 
some tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 
.... His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, ana 
asking me how I had collected so* many 
strange things in so short a time^ when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances : he expressed go-eat surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
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up in pipefuls ; he inquired what it was, 
and where I had ^t it. The Nawab Khiii- 
i-'Azam replied : ^This is tobaooo, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
j'our Majesty/ His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prepare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
physician ai>proached and forbade his 
doing Ro’* . . . (omitting much that is 
curious). ‘?As I had brought a large 
supply of tobacco and pipes, I sent some 
to sever.il of the nobles, while others sent 
to ask for some ; indeed all, without ex- 
ception, wanted some, and the practice 
was introduced. After that the merchants 
began to sell it, so the custom of smoking 
8}>read rapidly. His Majesty, however, 
did not ado]>t it .” — Asad Big, in Elliot^ vi. 
ia5-167. 

1610. “The Tarkes are also incredible 
takers of Opium .... carrying it about 
them both in peace and in wane; which 
they say expelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragiou.s ; but I rather think giddy 
headed .... And perha^w for the self 
same cause they also delight in Tobacco ; 
they take it through reeds that have ioyned 
ynto them great heads of wood to contaiue 
it ; I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English : and were it 
not sometimes lookt int») (for Morai Bassa 
not long since commanded a i)ipe to be 
thrust througli the nose of a Turkr^ and so 
to be led in derision through the Citie,) no 
question but it would prove a principall 
commodity. Neverthelesse they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in Englan(I is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst them for most 
e.xcellent.” — Sandi/n, Jour/in/y 60. 

1615. “ II tabacco ancora usano qui ” (at 
Constantinople) “di pigliar in conversazione 
per g^sto : ina io non ho voluto mai pro- 
vame, e ne avera cognizione in Italia che 
inolti ne pigliano, ed in particolare il 
signore cardinale Creseenzio cjualche volta 
per inedicameiito iiisegnatogli dal Signor 
don Virginio Orsino, che primo di tutti, se 
io non fallo. gli anni addietro lo port?) in 
Koma dTnghilterra.”— />. delta Valle, i. 76. 

1616. “ Such is the miraculous omni- 
potence of our strong ta-sted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (uhich neuer any 
drugge could do before) in all persons and 
at all times. . . . . It cures the gout in the 
feet, and (which is miraculous) in that very 
instant when the smoke thereof, as light, 
flies vp into the head, the virtue therof, as 
heauy, runs down to the litle toe. It 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hungi’y. 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes 
one sleeps soundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is sleepie ana drousie, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 

his vnderstanding O omnipotent 

power of Tobacco ! And if it could by the 
smoake thereof chase out dcuils, as the 
smoake of Tobias fish did (which I am sure 
could smell no atronglier) it would serve for a 
precious Relicke, both for the Superstitious 


Priests, and the insolent Puritanes, to oast 
out deuils withall.” — JT. James L, Counter* 
hlnste to Tolmcco, in Works, pp. 219-220. 

1617. ^ “ As the smoking of tobacco 
(tambaku) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many persons, I 
ordered that no one should practise the 
habit. My brother SluUi ’Abbis, also 
being aware of its evil effects, had issued a 
command against the use of it iii Irdn. 
But Khiin-i-^Vlam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he coiild not abstain from it, 
and often smoked. ” of Jahdnglr, 

in Elliot, vi. 851. 

1623. “ Incipit nostro soculo in iinmen- 

snin crescere usu.s tobacco, atrpie afficit 
homines occulta <pudem delectatione, ut 
(pii illi semcl assueti siiit, difficile postea 
ab.stinent.”-— Brtron, H. Vitae et Mortis, 
in B. Montag ue\s ed. x. 189. 

Wo nro unablo to givo tho date or 
Persian author of tho followiujj ex- 
tract (though cloarlj' of tho 17 th 
century), which with an introductory 
sentence W(^ have found in ti fragmen- 
tary note in tho handwriting of tho 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about tho hogiuniug of this 
century ; f 

^ “ Althou"h Tobacco be the ])roducoof an 
Euro])eaii riant, it nas nevertheless been 
in use by our J’hysici.'uis medicinally for 
some time j)ast. Nay, some creditable 
People even have been friendly to the use 
of it, though from its having been brought 
si)aringly in tho first instance from Europe, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 
general use. The (hilture of this Plant, 
however, became speedily almost universal, 
within a short i)eri«)(l after its introduction 
into Hindostaun ; an<l the produce of it 
rewarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in tho reign of 
Shah .Jehaun (commenced A.H. 1037) when 
tho Practice of Smoking i)ervaded all Ranks 
and Classes within the Empire. Nobles 
and Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees 
and Free-thinkers, poets, liistorians, rhe- 
toricians, doctors and i>atients, high and 
low, ricli and )K)or, all ! all seemed in- 
toxicated with a decided j)reforence over 
every other luxury, nay even often over tho 
necessaries of life, 'i'o a stranger no offer- 
ing was so acceptable as a Whiff, and to a 
friend one cmild produce nothing half so 
grateful as a Chillum. So rooted was tho 
habit that the confirmed Smoker would 
abstain from F'^od and Drink rather than 
relinquish the gratification he derived from 
inhaling the Fumes of this deleterious 
Plant ! Nature recoils at tho very idea <»f 
touching the Saliva of another Person, yet 

* See tho .same p-as-sage rendered by lilochmann, 
in hid. Antitj. i. 1(J4. 

t Some notice of Major Yule, whoso valuable 
Oriental MSS. were pre.scnted to ilie JJritisli Mu- 
seum after his death, will be fouiul in Dr. Kieu's 
Preface to the Catalogue of Persian MSS. (vol. iii. 
p.xviii.>. 
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lathe present instance our Tobacco smokers 
pass the moistened Tube from one mouth 
to another without hesitation on the one 
hand, and it is received with complacency 
on the other ! The more acrid the Fumes 
so much the more fateful to the Palate of 
the Connoisseur. The Smoke is a CoUy- 
rium to the Eyes, whilst the Fire, they will 
tell you, supplies to the Body the waste of 
rascal Heat. Without doubt the Hookah 
is a most pleasing ( lompauion, whether to 
the Wayworn Traveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whose Bosom 
we may re^jose our most confidential 
Secrets ; and a Counsellor uiion whose 
advice we may rely in our most important 
Concerns. It is an (jlegant Ornament in 
our private Appartmtjnts : it j,dvos joy to 
the Beholder in our jiublic Halls. The 
Music of its K»)iind puts the warbling of 
the Nightingale to Shame, and the Fra- 
^anceof its Perfume brings a Blush on the 
Cheek of the Kose. Life in short is pro- 
longed by the Fumes inhaled at each in- 
spiration, whilst every expiration of them 
is accompanied with extatic delight. . . 
{ccelefi'a (/csiint). 

c. 1760. “ Tambakfi. It is known from 
the MtuUir'i-liahlmi that the tobacco 
came from Europe to the Dakhin, and 
from the Dakhin to Ui)[»er India, during 
the reign of Akbar Slnih (1550-1605), since 
which time it has been in general use.”— 
Bahdr-i’Ajam^ quoted by Blochmann, in 
Jnd. Antiq. i. 164. 

1878. It appears from Mm BMa 
Japan that tobacco was not cultivated in 
that country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 
the Shogun prohibited both culture and use 
of tabako. — See the work, i. 276-77. 

Tobra, S. Tho leather nose-bag in 
■which a horse’s feed is adininistorGd. 

1808. “. . . stable boys are apt to serve 
themselves to a [lart out of the poor beasts 
allowance ; to prevent which a thrifty 
housewife sees it put into a tobra, (ir 
mouth bag, and spits thereon to make the 
Hostler loathe iind leave it alone.” — Drutn- 
mondy lUmtratious, &c. 

Toddy, 8. A corruption of Hind. 
tdfiy t.e. tho fermented sap of the tar 
or palmyra (Sansk. tdl)^ and also of 
other palms, such as the date, the 
coco-palm, and the Caryota tireus; 
palm-wine. Toddy is generally tho 
substance used in India as yeast, to 
leaven broad. The word, as is well 
known, has received a now application 
in Scotland, tho immediate history of 
which we have not traced. 

The f(Z/-tree seems to be indicated, 
though confusedly, in this passage of 
Mogasthenes from Arrian : 

e. B.C. 3^. Megasthenes tells us . . . 
the Indians were in old times nomadic . . . 
were ea barbarous that they woro the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 


and subsisted (?) on the bark of trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool.* — Arrian, 
Indwa, vii., tr. by McCrindle. 

circa 1330. “ . . . There is another tree 
of a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tori .” — Friar 
Jwdanm, 16. 

1611. “ Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Taddy.’* — iV. Dountony in FarchoA, i. 298. 

1615. 

“ . . . . And then more to glad yee 

Weele have a health to al our friends in 
Tadee.’* 

Verm to T. Coryat, in Crudities, 
iii. 47. 

1623. “ ... on board of which we stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though wdth a blending of 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like one of our vini piccanti. It will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 530. 

1648. “ The country .... is planted with 
palinito-trees, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink.” — Van Twist, 12. 

1653. . . le tari qui est le vin ordi- 

naire des Indes.” — De la Bo allay e-le-Gouz, 
246. 

1673. “ Tho Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoe.” — Fryer, 53. 

„ “As for the rest, they are very 
respectful, unless the Seamen or Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang.” — 
Ibid. 91. 

See also Wheeler, ii. 125, by which it 
appears that this word was in common use 
in Madras in 1710. 

3686. “ Besides the Liquor or Water in 
tho Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Whey.” — Damplcr, i. 293. 

1705. , . eette liqueur s’appelle 

tarif.” — LailUer, 43. 

1750. “P. Was vor Leute trincken 

Taddy? C, Die Soldaten, die Land P(»rtu- 
giesen, die Parreier und Schiffleute trinck- 
en diesen Taddy.” — Madras, oder Fort St. 
George, &c., Halle, 1750. 

1857. “It is the unfermented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food ; when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘ kal * or 
* toddy.’ P/). Caldwell, Lectures on Tinne- 
velly Mission, p. 33. 

II “The Rat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If I meet the Cat, I will tear 
him in pieces.” — Ceylou Proverb, in Ind. 
Antiq, i. 59. 

Of the Scotch application of the 
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word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strau^ to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary: 

1785. 

“ The lads an* lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body. 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer ab<iut the toddy. ...” 

Barjis, The Holy Fair. 

1798. “Action of the case, for givinj? 
her a dose in some toddy, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions.” — Boots's RcportSf i. 
80. 

1804. 

“ . . . . I’ve nae fear for ’t ; 

For siller, faith, ye ne’er did care for ’t. 

Unless to help a needful body, 

An’ get an antrin glass o’ toddy.” 

Taanakitlf Epistle to James Bair. 

Toddy-bird, s. Wo do not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
name in tho quotation. Tho nest 
would seem to point to tho Baya, or 
Weaver-bird {Ploccus Baija^ lilyth) ; 
but the size alleged is absurd; it is 
probably a blunder. 

c. 1750-00. “ It is in this tree (palmyra or 
brab, q.v.) that the toddy-birds, so called 
from their attachment to that tree, make 
their exquisitely curious nests, wrought 
out of the thinnest reeds and filaments of 
branches, with an inimitable mechanism, 
and are about the bigness of a partridge (?) 
The birds themselves are of no value . . . .” 
— Qrosty i. 48. 

Toddy-Cat, S. Thi.s name is in 
S. India applied to tho Paradoxurus 
Musanya, Jordon. It infests houses, 
especially where there is a coiling of 
cloth ^see chutt). Its name is given 
from its fondness, real or supposed, 
for palm- juice. 

Tola, 8. An Indian weight (chiefly 
of gold or silver), not of extreme an- 
tiquity. Hind, tola (Sansk. inlay a 
balance, tul to lift up, to weigh). 
The Hindu scale is 8 rattis (q.v.) — 1 
mdshay 12 mdshas = 1 tola. Thus the 
tola was equal to 96 rattis. The 
proper weight of tho ratily which was 
the old Indian unit of weight, has 
been determined by Mr. E. Thomas as 
1*75 grains, and the medieval tanya 
which was the prototype of tho rupee 
was of 100 rattis weight. “ But . . . 
the factitious rattl of the Muslims was 
merely an aliquot part — of the com- 
paratively recent tokiy and jjg of the 
newly devised rwpee.” 

By the Hegulation VII. of 1833, 
putnng the British India coinage on 
its present footing (see under Seer) 


•the tola weighing 180 grs., which is 
also the weight of the rupee, is 
established by the same regulation, as 
the unit of the system of weights, 80 
tolas ~ 1 sor, 40 sers ~ 1 maund. 

1563. “ I knew a secretary of Nizamoxa, 
a native of Cora^on, who ate every day 
three tollas (of opium), which is the weight 
of ten cruzados and a half ; hut this Cora- 
9oni {Khorasdni)y though he was a man of 
letters and a great scribe and official, was 
always nodding or sleeping.” — Garciay f. 
1556. 

1610. “ A Tole is a rupee challany of 
silver, and ten of these Toles are tho value 
of one of gold .” — HaiokinSy in Purchase i. 
217. 

1615 -16. “ Two lole and a half being an 
ounce.” — Sir T. Roe, in PurchaSy i. 545. 

Tomaun, S. A Mongol word, sig- 
ififying 10,000, and constantly used in 
the histories of tho Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modern ap])lication is to a Persian 
money, at tho present time worth 
about 78. ()iL Till recently it was only 
a* money of account, representing 
10,001) dinars ; the latter also having 
been in I’ersia for centuries only u 
money of account, constantly degen- 
erating in vfiluo. The tomaun in 
Frj'er’s time (1677) is rocikonod by him 
as equal to £3. (is. Sd. P. della Valle’s 
ostiiiiate 60 years earlier would give 
about £4. 1()8. ()</., and is perhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Ilerbort’s 
valuation (5 X 168. 8^7.) is tho same us 
Fryer’s. 

In tho first two of tho following 
quotations wo have tho word in the 
Tartar military sense, for a division of 

10.000 men : 

121)8. “You see when a Tartar prince 
goes forth to war, he takes with him, say, 

100.000 horse .... they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tnc ; that of 10,000 they 
call a Toman.” — Marco Polo, Bk. i., ch. 54. 

c. 1347. “1 was informcid . . . that 

when the Kan a.ssemhlod his troops, and 
called the array of his forces together, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each composed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called Amir Tuman, or lord 
of 10,000. Batuta, iv. 209-300. 

A forfn of the Tartar word seems to have 
liassed into Russian : 

c. 1550. “One thousand in the lan- 
guage of the people is called Tissutze : like- 
wise ten thousand in a single word Tma; 
twenty thousand, Dnuetmt^: thirty thou- 
sand, Titma.." — Herbei'steiiiy Della MoscwUiy 
Ramusioy iii. 150. 

1019. “ L’ambasciadore Indiano . . . , 

z z 2 
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ordinb che donasse a tntti un tomano, cio^ 
dieci zeccbini per uno/’ — P. della ValUt ii. 
22 * 

c. 1630. **Bat how miserable so ere it 
eeemes to others, the Persian King makes 
man:^ happy harvests ; filling every yeere 
his insatiate coffers with above 3^,000 
Tomani (a Toman is hve markcs sterlin).” 
— Sir T, Herbert^ p. 225. 

1677. “. . . . Receipt of Custom (at 
Gombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Three i)ound and 
a Noble in our Accompt, Half which we 
have a Right to.”— i'Vyrr, 222. 

1711. “Camels, Houses, &c., are gene- 
rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shanoes or .W Abassees ; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; such a man 
is worth so many Tomands, as we reckon 
by Pounds in England .” — Lockyerf 229. 

Tomback) s. An alloy of copper 
nnd zinc, /.f., a particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
(Jhineso countries. Port, tamhaca^ 
from Malay tdmbaga and tdmhaga^ 
‘ copper,’ wtich is again from Sansk. 
tamfika and tdmra^ 

1602. “ Their drummes are huge pannes 

ma^Ie of a metall called Tombaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound.” — Scotty Dis- 
course of Jauay in PurchaSy i. 180. 

1690. “ This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcitj^ renders it more valuable 
than Gold. . . . ’Tis thought to be a kind 
of natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at BorncOy and the MoncillocSy 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovingtojiy 510. 

1759. “ The Productions of this Country 

(Siam) are prodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin .... and Tambanck.” 
— In DalrymplCy i. 119, 

Tom-tom, r. Tamtam y a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
[Ras-Malay ii. 401) says the filing is so 
called because used by criers who beat 
it idm^tamy * place by place,’ i.e, first 
at one place, then at another. But it 
is rather an onomaiojnmay not belong- 
ing to any language in pariicular. In 
Ceylon it takes the form tamattamay in 
Malay it is toh~tmiy all with the same 
meaning. 

In French the word tamtam is used, 
not for a drum of any kind, but for a 
Chinese gong (q*v.) M. Littr4 how- 
ever, in the Supplement to his Diet., 
remarks that this use is erroneous. 

1693. “It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultiy Justices do cause 
the Tom Tom to be Seat through all the 


Streets of the Black Town . In Wheder^ 
i. 268. 

1711. “Their small Pipes, and Tm 
Tomi, instead of Harmony made the Dis- 
cord the greater.”— JDooAyer, 235. 

1755. In the Calcutta Mayor’s expenses 
we find ; 

“ Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0.”— In JDon^, 66. 

1764. “You will give strict orders to 
the Zemindars to furni^ Oil and Musshaiils, 
and Tom Toms and Pikemen, &c., according 
to custom.” — Ibid.y 391. 

1770. “. . . An instrument of brass which 
the Euroi)eans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a tarn” (!). — Ahb6 Raynal 
(tr. 1777), i. 30. 

1789. “ An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom or drum, accompanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throughout the throng . . .” — Munro, Nar- 
rativcy 73. 

1804. “I request that they may be 
hanged ; and let the cause of their punish- 
ment be published in the bazar by oeat of 
tom-tom.” — Wellingtony iii. 186. 

1824. “The Mahrattas in my ricinity 
kept up such a confounded noise with the 
tamtams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible .” — Seelyy ch. iv. 

1836. “ ‘Did you ever hear a tom-tom,. 
Sir ? ’ sternly replied the Captain . . . 

‘A what?’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘A tom-tom.’ 

‘ Never I * 

‘ Nor a gnm-gnm ? ’ 

* Never I ' 

‘ What is a gum-^m ? ’ eagerly inquired 
several young ladies.” — Sketches by BoZy 
The Steam Excursion. 

1862. “The first musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala- 
bashes, tomtoms.” — Herbert Spencer, First 
Principles, 356. 

1881. “ The tom-tom is ubiquitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his, It selects by preference the 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the fitful dreams which sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hojies bjy a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecstacies 
of maniacal fury— accompanied with nasal 
incantations and protracted howls . , — 

Overland Times of India, April 14th. 

Tonga, B. A kind of Hgbt and small 
two-wneeled vehicle, Hind, tdngd. The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the tonga in a 
modified form on the roads leading up 
to Simla and Darjeeling. 

1874. “The villages in this part of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Po6na or ShoUpur, and the people appear 
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to be in good circmnstanoes . • • •. 
custom too, which is common, of driving 
light Tonga! drawn hy ponies or oxen 
points to tne same conclusion .” — SettUmient 
Bepori of Nosik. 

1879. ** A tongha d&k has at last been 
started between Raj|x)re and Dehra. The 
first tongha took only 5^ houi*s from Raj pore 
to Saharunpore .” — Pioneer Mait. 

1880. “In the {Times) of the 19th of 
April we are told that *Syud Mahomed 
F^shah has repulsed the attack on his fort 
instigated by certain moolfahs of tongA ddk* 
.... Is the relentless tonga a region of 
country or a religious organization ? . . . . 
The original telegram apinaars to have con- 
templated a full stoi> after ‘certain mool- 
Inks.* Then came an inde[)endont sentence 
about the tonga ddk working admirably 
between Feshawur and Jellalabad, but the 
sub-editor of the TinueSy interpretinjj the 
message referrecl to, made sense of it in the 
way we have seen, associating the ominous 
mystery with the lamtUahSy and hcliiing out 
the other sentence with some explanatory 
ideas of his own.” — Pioneer Maily June 
10th. 

1881. “Bearing in mind Mr. Framji’s 
extraordinary services, notably those ren- 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 
cri|3pled for life ... by wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dacoits . . . .” — Letter from 
Bombay Ouvt. to Govt, of Indiuy 17th June, 
1881. 

Tonicatchy, Tunnyketch, s. In 

Madras this is the name of the domes- 
tic water-carrier, who is generally a 
woman, and acts as a kind of under 
housemaid. It is a corr. of Tamil 
tannir’lcdsBiy an abbreviation of tannlr- 
hdaattiy ‘ water- woman.’ 

c. 1780. “ ‘ Voudricz-vous mo ijcnnettro 
de faire ce trajet avec mes gens et mes 
bagages, <iui ne consistent ou’en deux 
mmles, quatre caisses de vin, cteux ballots 
do toiles, et deux femmes, dont Tune est 
ma cuisinilire, et Tautre, ma tannie karetje 
ou porteuse d’eau.’ ” — Haafner, i. 242. 

1792. “The Armenian . . . now mounts 
a bit of blood . . . and . . . dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
ToiVTiy to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Tawny-kertches.” — Madras Courier y 
2Cth April. 

Tosjon, and vulg. Tomjohn, s. A 

sort of sedan or portable chair. It is (at 
least in the Bengal Presidency) carried 
lie a palankin by a single pole and 
four bearers, whereas a jampan (q.v.) 
for use in a hill}’’ country has two poles 
lie a European sedan, each pair of 
bearers bearing it by a stick between 
the poles, to which the latter are 
slung. 


We cannot tell what the origin of 
t^ word is, nor explain the etjTnology 
given by Williamson below, unless it 
18 intended for ‘ thdm-jdnghf which 
might mean ‘support-thigh.’ The 
word is perhaps one adopted from somo 
transgangetic language. 

Mr. Platts in his now Hindustani 
Diet. (1884) gives as forms in that 
language tdmjhdm and tdmjdn. 

A rude conveyance of this kind in 
Malabar is described by Col. Welsh 
under tho name of a ‘Tellichorry 
chair ’ (ii. 40). 

c. 1804. “ I had a tonjon, or open palan- 
quin, in which I rode.”~Jfra. Shei'mody 

AuUihioij.y 28J. 

1810. “About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 
perah, and otlier mountainous i>arts, a very 
light kind of conve 5 'nnce is in use, called a 
taom-jaung, i.e. ‘a support to tho feet.’ ” — 
Willuimmuy V. J/., i. 322-3. 

,, “ Some of tho party at the tents 

sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like a 
palankeen, to meet mo.” — Maria Grahamy 
160. 

182t). “ I had l)een conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s tonjon, which diners only from 
a palanquin in being like the body of a gig 
with a head to it.”- - of Col. MountaiVy 
88 . 


1839. “He reined 
facing me, and danci 
l)assod ; tlien lio dashed jwist me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddlebow, 
jiretending to throw a lance, showing his 
tcotli, and uttering a loud quack I ” — Letters 
from MadraSy 290. 


uf) his ragged horse, 
ng about till T had 


Toolsy, s. Tho holy Basil of tho 
Hindus {Ocitaum. sanctumy L.), Sansk. 
tulhi or tidasly frequently planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in tho 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes tho ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in thew 
domestic shrines. Tho practice is 
alluded to by Er. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay y i. 59, 
c. 1322) ; and it is accurately described 
by tho later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also Ward^s IlinduSy ii. 203. The 
plant has ai»o a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on tho shores 
of tho Mediterranean generally. 

1672. “Almost all the Hindus .... 
adore a plant like our Basilico yeniUCy but 
of more pungent odour .... Every one 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 
a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain x^^d^^tals like 
I little towers, and in these the shrub is 
i grown. They recite their prayers daily 
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before it, with repeated prostrations, 
sprinklings of water, &c. There are also 
many of these maintained at the bathing- 

5 1ace^ and in the courts of the pagodas.** — 
*. Virusemo Maria^ 300. 

1673. ‘’They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors ; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant Cala- 
mintht or (by them called) Tuloe, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence.” — Fryer ^ 199. 

1842. “Veneram a planta chamada 
Tulosse, por dizerem <5 do jjateo d<j8 Deoses, 
e por isso 6 c<iminun no pateo de suas 
casas, e todas aa nianhils Ihe va-o tributar 
venera^ao.” — Annacs Maritwio&, iii. 453. 

1872. ^ “At the head of the gh^t, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a liigh pedestal of masonry.*’ — 
Oovinda Sanutnia^ i. 18. 

Toomongong. A Malay title, es- 
pecially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sultans of J ohor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahoininedan 
djuiasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in JohOr, and the adjoining islands (in- 
cluding Bintang especially), when ex- 
pelled by Albuquerque in 1511, whilst 
the TuiitaiKj(j\ni<) was a minister who 
had in l^eshwa fashion approjuiatcd 
the power of the Sultan, with heredi- 
tary tenure : and this chief now lives, 
wo believe, at Singapore. Crawfurd 
says : ‘ The word is most probably 
Javanese, and in Java is the title of a 
class of nobles, not of an office ’ [Malay 
Diet, s.v.) 

1884. “Singapore had originally been 
urchased from two Malay chiels ; the 
ultan and Tumangong of Johore. The 
former, when Sir Stamford Kafiles entered 
into the ari'angement with them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler.” — Cavenayh^ JRtminis. of an Indian 
Ojfficiedy 273. 

Toon, Toon- wood, s. The tree and 
timber of the Odrela Toouay Eoxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae, Hind, tnuy and tuny 
Skt. tunua, Tlio timber is like a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and lino joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Bed Cedar of 
N. S. Wales and Queensland [Vedrela 
australuy F. Mueller). * A ep. of the 
same genus [C, ainensis) is called in 
Chinese ch^un, which looks like the 
same word. 

* BrandiSy Forest FlorOy 73. 


1810. ‘ ‘ The toon, or country mahogany, 
which comes from Bengal . . . .” — Maria 
Grahamy 101. 

1837. “ Rosellini infdrms us that there 
is an Egyptian harj) at Florence, of which 
the wood is what is commonly called 
E. Indian mahogany (Athenaeuniy 22d July, 
1837). This may be Cedrela Toona.** — 
Royle^s Hindu Medicine, 30. 

Toorkey, s. A Turkl horse, i,e, 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 

1298. “ . . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 

among mountains and downs where they 
find good j)a8ture, for their occupation is 
cattle-keeping. Excellent horses, known 
as Turquans, are reared in their country 
. . .*’ — Marco PolOy Bk. i. ch. 2. 

1678. ‘ ‘ Four horses bought for the Com- 


pany — Pagodas, 

One young Arab at . . 160 

One old Turkey at . . 40 . 

One Atchein at . . . 20 

One of this country at . 20 


240” 

Fort St. George ConsuHationSy 6th March, 
in Notes' and ExtractSy Madras, 1871. 

1782. “Wanted one or two Tanyans 
(see Tangun) rising six years old, Wanted 
also a Bay Toorkey, or Bay Tazzi Horse 
for a Buggy . . .” — India Gazette yVcAi.^h, 

yy “To be disposed of at Ghyretty 
... a Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful si)otted Toorkays.’* 
— Id. March 2. 

Tootnag^e, s. Port, tutenaga. 
This word appears to have two differ- 
ent applications, a. a Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘ white copper ’ [i.e. peh-tung of 
the Chinese). The finest (qualities aro 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The best 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Joubert 
of the Gamier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace, t b. It is used in Indian 
trade in the same loose way that spelter 
is used, for either zinc or pewter [peh- 
yueiiy or ‘ white lead ’ of the Chinese). 

The base of the word is no doubt the 
Pers. tiitiay an oxide of zinc, but the for- 
mation of the word is obscure. Possibly 

" St. Julien et J\ Chavipinriy Industries An- 
rinines et Modernes de V Empire ( 'hinois, 1869, p. 75. 
Wells Williams says : “ The ^ych-tung argeiitan, or 
white copper of tlie Chinese, is an alloy of copper 
40-4, zinc 25 *4, nickel 31 *6, and iron 2*6, and 
occasionally a little silver ; these proporUons are 
nearly those of Gennan silver.”— Kingdom, 
ed. 1883, ii. 19. 

t Voyage d’ Exploration, ii. 160. 
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the last syllable is merely an adjectiyo 
affix, in which way vak is used in 
Persian. Or it may bo na<fa in the 
sense of lead, which is one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations below tutenagne is 
confounded wdth cuJin (see Calay). 
Moodeen Sherift* gi^os as svnoiijTnes 
for zinc^ Tam. iuiUturnjam^ I'd. iutiu- 
nagum, Mahr. and Guz, tutti-nCuja. 

Sir G. Staunton is cmiously wrong 
in supposing (as liis mode of writing 
s«‘Oins to imply) that tuienague is a 
Chinese word. 

1(505. “4500 Pikals of Tintcnaga (for 

Tiutenaga) or Spelter. ”~In Vakniijny v. 
o'JO. 

1(544. “That Avhich they exiK)rt (from 
Ctxjhin to Orissa) is pepper, altlurngli it is 
j)rohibite(l, and all the dru^'^s of the south, 
with Callaym, Tutunaga, wares of Cliiiia 
and PortU!»al ; jewelled ornaments ; but 
much less mnvadays, for the reas<u\s already 
stated . . f. 31(5. 

1(575. “. . . from thence with iJoUarn 

to China for fS?/ga?', Tra, Parcel (tm\ Lae- 
eared Wan\ Quichaihrr, Tuthlnag, and 
Copj)cr . . .” — FrffCTy 80. 

1G79. Letter from Dacca reporting • • • 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gohl, 
Cop])cr, J^ead, 'Jdn, or Tutenague.”--/V>r^ 
/SY. George Consuft<tii(aix, (Jet. 3l, in Nuieg 
and Lxtracfg, Madnw<, 1871. 

1727. “Most of the Sjmnge in China 
had ]>ernicious C^)ualities because the Sub- 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
IMinerals, as ('oj)])er, (^hucksilver, Allom, 
Toothenaque, &c.”— ^4, JIum., ii. 223. 

1750. “A sort of C’ash made of Toothe- 
nague is the only Currency of the Country.” 
~ ~tSu/nc Ae. of Cork in China^ ])y Mr. liobert 
Kirsoj), in Lalrgmple, i. 245. 

1780. “At t^uedah, there is a trade for 
calin or tutenague ... to export to diffe- 
rent parts of the Indies,” — JJunn, JVcio 
Lirectorg, 5th ed. 338. 

1797. “ Tu-te-nag is, properly si)eaking, 

zinc, extracted iitnn a rich <^>re or calamine; 
the ore is j)owdcred and mixed with char- 
coal dust, and jdaced in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which tlie metal 
rises in form of vaisuir, in a common dis- 
tilling apjjaratus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in \V'd,teT.'^-~,Stau7iton'g Aeet. of Lm'd 
Macartney s Enibaagy (4 to ed.) ii. 540. 

Topaz, ^pass, &c. s. A name 
used in the 17th and 18th centuries 
for dark-skinned or half-casto claim- 
ants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption of 
the Pers. (from Turkish) to/>-c/rZ, a 
gunner. Various other etymologies 


have however been given. That given 
by Orme below (and put forward 
doubtfully by Wilson) from topi. * a 
hat,* has a good deal of plausibility, 
and oven if the former etymology bo 
tlio true origin, it is jirobablo that this 
one was often in the minds of those 
using the term, as its true connotation. 
It may have scimo (‘orroboration not 
only in the fact that Europeans are to 
thisday often spoken of by the natives 
^vith a shade of dispariigoinent) as 
TopDwalas (q.v.) or * Hat-men,’ hut 
also in the pride commonly taken by 
all persons claiming European blood 
in wearing a hat ; imleed I'ra Paolino 
tolls 118 that this class called themselves 
gente de chapeo (see also the quotation 
l)olow from Oviugtoii). Possibly 
however this was merely a misrender- 
ing of topaz from the assumed etymo- 
logy. The? same Era I ’aolino, with his 
usual fertility in erroi’, ])ro])ounds in 
anotluir passage that topaz is a cor- 
ruption of doA)h(lshig<(. ‘ two-tonguod ’ 
(in fact is another form of dubash, 
q.v.), viz., using Dortugiu’so and a 
debased vernacular (]>]). 50 and 144). 

Tlio Topaz on boar«i ship is thf; 
swooj)er, who is at sea fnH[uontly of 
this class. 

1(502. “The 12tb ditto we Haw to so^ 

{ ward another ( ■hiCfujHt iff ne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 n)en, McHtii^'o-s and Toupas.” — Van 
j >S^»76(7v/rw’.'( Voy<tgc. ]>. 34 (pul). 1(548). 

1G73. “To the Fort then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Fortugal Fire- 
men.” — Fryer. (5(5. 

In hirt gloHsarial Index Fryer gives “To- 
pazes, MuKketeers.” 

1(580. “ It is resolved and ordered to 

entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguc.se, into pay.” — In Wheeler, i. 121. 

108(5. “ It is resolved, as soon ii.s English 

soldiers can be pretvided suflieicut for the 
garris(*ii, that all Topasses be diHl)anded, 
and no more entertained, since there is 
little dependance (Ui them.”-- In do.. 1.59. 

IGIX). “A Kepoit spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Sliij) belonging to (Uie Alnlal 
Ghoford. was taken by Bat-men. that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Eurojjeans.” — 
Oi'ington. 411. 

170.5. “ . . . Topasos, qui sont des gens 

dll j)ais qu’on eleve et riu’on liabille h la 
Francoise, lesquels ont cste instruits dans 
la Religion Catholifjue j/ar quelques uns de 
nos MiHHionnaires.”~i/«i7/nT, p. 4.5'4(5. 

1711. “U'he Garrison consists of about 
2.50 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhains, or 11. 2s. 9d. 
per Month, and 200 Topasses, or black 
Mungrel Portuguese, at .50, or 52 Fanhams 
l)er Month.” — Loe.kycr. 14. 

1727. “^Some Portuguese are called To- 
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{MMS . * . will be served by none but 
Portuguese Priests, because they indulge 
them more and their VilIany.”“-4. Pam, 

1745. Les Portugaia et lea autres 
Catholiques qu’on nomme Hestices et 
Topases, <^galoinent coininc lea naturela 
du Pays y viennent sana distinction pour 
assister aux Divina inyatljreH.” — NorbcrL ii. 
81. 

1747. “Tlie officera upon coming in 
report their People in general behaved 
very well, and could nf»t do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
against the Force the Enemy ha<l, being 
as they believe at least to be one thousand 
Europeans, besides Topasses, Cof&ees, and 
Seapoys, altogether about 'J’wo 'J houaand 
(20W),”“- donis'ultationft at Ft. St. David, 
Ist March. (In India Office.) 

1741). “(KK) effective Faropcavs would 

not have coat more than that Crowd of use- 
less Topasses and Pconitof which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com- 
posed.”— In A Letter to a Proprietor of the 
E, /. Companif, j). 57. . 

„ “The Topasses of which the major 
Part of the Carrison c<»nKiHted, every one 
that knows MadvaM knows it to be a 
black, degenerate, wretched Race of the 
antient Pvrtaffuexe, as proud and bigotted 
as their Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious 
withal, and for the most Part as weak and 
feeble in Body as base in Mind, not one 
in ten possessed of any of the iiecessary 
Requisites for a Soldier.'”— 76. App., p. 103. 

1750. “. . . irr this plight, from half an 
hour after eleven till near two in the morn- 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on my head ; a 
Dutch sergeant, who had taken his seat 
upon my left shoulder, and a Topaz bear- 
ing on my right.” — HoheclVs Narr. of the 
JBlark Hole. 

1758. “ There is a distinction said to be 

made by you .... which, in our opinion, 
does no way square with rules of justice 
and etjuity, and that is the ex(*lusii>n of 
Portuguese topasses, and other ('hristian 
natives, from any share of the money 
granted by the Nawab.” — Court's LetUr, in 
Long, 133. 

c. 1785. “ Topasses, black foot soldiers, 
descended from Portuguese marrying na- 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats.” — Cart'aceioIVs dive, iv. 564. 

The same explanation is in Oi'ine, i. 80. 

1787. “. . . Assuredly the mixture of 
Moormen, Rajahi)oots, Centoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene- 
ficial ♦ * I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descendants of Euro- 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors.” — CoL FuUartons 
View of English Tntcreifts in India, 222. 

1789. “Topasses are the sons of Euro- 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms.” — Munro, Nar- 
rative, 821. 

1817. “ Topasses, or persons whom we 


may denominate Indo-Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian 
parents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, faith.”— 17. Mill, Hist, iiL 19. 

Tope, fl. This word is used in three 
quite distinct senses, from distinct 
origins. 

a. H. t/)p, A cannon. This is Turk- 
ish Ibp, adopted into Persian and Hin- 
dustani. Wo cannot trace it further 
back. 

b. A grove or orchard, and in Upper 
India especially a mango-orchard. The 
word is in universal use by the English, 
but is quite unknown to the natives of 
Upper India. It is in fact Tamilfdpp#/, 
Telug. f5/>a,aiid must have been carried 
to Bengal by foreigners at an early 
period of European traffic. But Wilson 
is curiously mistaken in supposing it 
to be in common use in Hindustan by 
natives. The word used by them is 
hCtgh, 

1673. “. . . flourish pleasant Tops of 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas.” — Fryei', 40. 

,, “The Country is Sandy; yet 
plentiful in Ibovisions ; in all jdaces. Tops 
of Trees.” — Ibid. 41. 

1747. “ The Topes and Walks of Trees 
in and about the Bounds will furnish them 
with firewood to burn, and Clay for Bricks 
is almost everywhere.” — Report of a Council 
of War at Fort St. David, in Consn. of May 
bth, MS. in India Office. 

1754. “ A multitude of People set to the 
work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment. with a stout mud wall, at a place 
callea Facquire’s Tope, or the grove oi the 
Facquire.” — Oi'mc, i. 273. 

1799. “Upon looking at the Tope as I 
came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
I when you get possession of the bank of the 
KuUan, yim have the Tope as a matter of 
course.” — Wellington Despatches, i. 23. 

1809. “. . . behind that a rich country, 

covered with rice fields and topes.”— Jk/. 
Vahntia, i. 557. 

1814. “ It is a general practice when a 

plantation of mango trees is made, to dig a 
well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope are mai-ried, a ceremony at which all 
the village attends, and large sums are 
often exjiended.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 56. 

C. An ancient Buddhibt monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The word 
j top is in local use in the N. W. Punjab, 

; where ancient monuments of this kind 
I occur, and ap2)ears to come from the 
I Sansk. stupa through the Pali or 
Prakrit thfipo.* The word was first 

* According to Sir H. Elliot (i. 606), Stupa in 
Icelandic signifies ‘u Tower.’ We cannot find it 
in Cleasby. 
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introduced to European krtowledge by | 
Mr. Elphinstone in his account of the ' 
Tope of Manikyala in the Eawul 
Pindi district. 

Tope>khana> S. The Artillor>', 
Artilfery Park, or Ordnance De- 
partment, Turco - Pcrs, idp-hlidua 
“cannon-house” or “ cannpn-depart- 
mont.” The wonl is the same that 
appears so often in reports from Con- 
stantinople as the Ttiphaneh, Unless 
the traditions of Donna Tofana are 
historical, wo are stronj>:ly disposed 
to suspect that Aqua Tofana may 
have had its name from this word. 

“Khan Dowran and the rest <»f the 
Omrahs, with their forces, and all the KiiiL' s 
Tope conna, kept guard round the Fort.’’ — 
{Reference lo»t. ) 

17C5. “ He and his troops knew that by 

the treachery of the Tope Khonnah Broker 
(i.e., iMrof/ha)^ the cannon were loauerl 
with powder only.” — Hularllf Hist. Events, 
Ac., i. %. 

Topee, s. A hat. Hind. topi. This 
is sometimes referred to Port. t(ypo, 

‘ the toj)’ (also tope, ‘ a to])-knot, and 
topete, a * toupee ’), which is probably 
Teutonic, identical witli English and 
Dutch ‘top,’L. Gennan topjf. French 
tovpet, &c. But there is also a simple': 
Hind, word top, for a helmet or hat, 
and the (piotiition from the lloteiro 
Vocabulary seems to sliow that the 
word existed in India w hen the l^ortii- 
guose first arrived. 

With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, wo find this Avord be- 
comes specialized in u]»])li cation to the 
sola hat. 

1498. In the vocabulary tf'Este he a 
linffuajein dc Calient^’) Mva have: “barrete 
(t.^. a cap) : tapy.’’ — Roteiro, 118. 

The following exprcHsion again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women’s 
hair was dressed : 

,, “Trazem em a moleera huuns 
topetes iK)r signall que sam Cliristaos.'”— /6. 
52. 

1849. “ Our good friend Sol came down 

in right earnest on the waste, and there is 
need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keep off his imjjor- 
tanajoy.'^— Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 2. 

1883. “Topee, a solar helmet.” — Wills, 
Modem Persia, 263 . 

Tope6W&I{t) s. Hind, topilwdid; 

* one who wears a hat,[ generally a 
European, or one claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tually applied to the dark descendants 


of the Portuguese. R. Drummond 
says that in his time (before 1808) 
Tojmewala and Puggrywaia were used 
in Guzerat and the Mahratta country 
for ‘ Europeans ’ and ‘ natives.* 

The author of the l*ersian Life of 
Ilydur Naik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Milos) 
calls Europeans KaUlh-posh, i.e. ‘ hat- 
wearers ’ (p. 8d). 

1803. “Tho descendants of the Portu- 
guese .... unfortunatHly their ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit nj)oii of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches.” — 
Sydney Smith, Works, 3d ed. iii. 5. 

1874. “. . . you will see that he will 

not bo able to protect us. All topiwalas 
.... are brothers to each other. The 
magistr.ates and the judge will alway:> 
decide in favour of their white brethren.” — 
Govinda Sauuinta, ii. 211. 

Torcull, s. This word occurs only 
in Castanbeda. 1 1 is tlio Malayfilam 
tirn-koyil, ‘ temple.' See i. 203, 254; 
also the Eng. Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in th(3 Ist ed. of tho 1st book 
of Castaiihoda, tnrcoll occurs wlioro 
pagode is found in subsofpient editions. 

Toshacomifl, S. ]\ II. Utshtkhdna. 
Tho repository of articles rocoivod as 
])res('iits, or intended to bo given as 
presents, attached to a governmont- 
ofHce, or groat man’s establishment. 
The toshaAchdna is a special doi)arf- 
ment attacliod to tho Foreign Secre- 
tariat of tho Govenmiont of India. 

1799. “After the capture of Seringa- 
I patam, and before the country was given 
over to the Raja, some brass Bwamies (q. v. ), 
which were in tlie toshekanah, were given 
to the l)rahniins of different pagodas, by 
order of Macleod and the General. I'he 
j>rize -agents require payment for them.” — 
Wellington, i. 56. 

Tostdaun, S. Military* Hind, tosddn 
for a cartouchc-box. The word appears 
to be properly l*ors. ioshadCm, ‘ provi- 
sion-holder,’ a wallet. 

Toty, s. Tamil-('’anarcso, loti ; in 
S. India a low-cavsto man who in 
villages receives certain allowances for 
acting as mosseiigor, etc., for the 
community. 

1730. “II y a dans ch^ie village un 
homme de service, a])pello Totti, qui est 
charge des imjwsitions publiques.” — Lettres 
Edif., xiii. 371. 

Toucan, S. This name is very 
i generally misapplied by Europeans to 
I the various species of Hombill, for- 
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merlj all styled Buceroa, but now 
subdivided into various genera. Jerdon 
says : * ‘ They (the hombSls) are, indeed, 
popularly called Toucans throughout 
luma; and this appears to be their 
name in some of the Malayan isles; 
the word signifying ‘ a worker,’ from 
the noise they make.” This would 
imply that the tenn did originally 
belong to a species of hombill, and not 
to the S. American Bharnphaste^ orZy- 
g4jdactyli\ Tnkuttg is really in Malay 
a * craftsman or artificer’; but the 
dictionaries show no application to the 
bird. 

We have hero, in fact, a remarkable 
instance of the coincidences which 
often justly j)ei*j)lox etymologists, or 
would peiplex them if it were not so 
much their habit to seize on one solu- 
tion and despise the others. Not only 
is iuhmg in Malay ‘ an artificer,* but, 
as Willoughby tells us, the Spaniards 
called the real S. American toucan 
* carjiintoro ’ from the noise ho makes. 
And yet there seems no room for 
doubt that Toucav is a Brazilian name 
for a Brazilian bird. See the quota- 
tions, and especially Thovot’s, with its 
date. 

The Toucan is dosciibod by Oviedo 

i c,15fio),but ho mentions only the name 
which “ the Christians ” called it, — 
in Kamusio’s Italian Picuto {f Beccuto ; 
BommariOf in Bamush), iii. f. 60). 

1558. “Sur la coste de la marine, la 
plus frequete marcliandise est le plumage 
d’vii oyseau, (pi’iln ai)pellent en leur langue 
Toucan, letiuel descrivoiiH sommairement 

J misqu ilvieiit k projjos. Cest oyseau est 
le la grandeur d’vii pigeon. . . . Au reste 
cest oyseau est mervouleusemeiit difforme 
et monstrueiix, ayant le bee plus gros et 
plus loiig qiuisi (jue le reste ciu corps.” — 
jL^ 8 SinguJaritez de hi France AviarticqvCt 
autremciit mmimcc Amcrhjuc . . . Far T, 
Andri Theuet. Natif d’Angoulesme. Paris, 
1658, f. 91. 

1648. **Tnoana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
aibuB ; avia picao aut paluuibi magnitudine. 
. . . Rostrum habet ingens et nonnumquam 
palmum longum, exterius flavani. . . . 
Minim est antem videri ixissit quomodo 
tantilla avis tam ^ande rostrum ferat; 
Bed levissimum est .^’ — Getnyl Marcgravl 
de Liebstad^ Hist. Berum Natar. BrasUiac, 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in Hist. Natur. Brasil. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. 

^ See also (1599) Aldroifandus, Omitholog.^ 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the word is given 
touoham. 

Traga, s. The extreme form of 
dhama (q*v.') among the Rajputs and 
conneotea tribes, in which the com- 


plainant piits himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode of bringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. 

The tone adopted by some persons 
and papers at the time of the death of 
the great Charles Gordon, tended to 
imply their view that his death was a 
kind of traga intended to bring ven- 
geance on those who had sacrificed 
him. ’ 

1803. A case of traga is recorded in Sir 
Jasper Nicoll’s Journal, at the capture of 
Gawilgarh by Sir A. Wellesley, See note- 
to Wellington^ ed. 1837, iL 387. 

1813. “Every attempt to levy an assess- 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other.” — Fm'hes^ Or. Mem.^ ii. 91. 

1819. For an affecting story of Traga, 
see Maemurdo. in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, t i. 
281. 

Tranquebar, n. p. A seaport of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of the Danes till 1807, when it was 
taken by England. It was restored to 
the Danes in 1814, and purchased 
from thorn, along with Serampore, in 
1845. The true name is said to bo 
Tarangan-pddi y ‘Sea-Town* or ‘Wave- 
town.’ 

1610. “The members of the Company 
have i)etitioned me, that inasmuch as they 
do much service to God in their establish- 
ment at ]Segai>atam, both among Portu- 
guese and natives, and that there is a 
settlement of newly converted Chriatians 
who are h'oked after by the catechumens 
of the i>ari8h (freguezia) of Trangabar . . .'* 
— King's Letter , in Livros das MonedeSf p, 
285. 

Travancore, n. p. The name of a 
village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the reigning dynasty of the 
kingdom which is known by the 
name has been called. The true name 
is said to be Tiru-viddn^kodu, short- 
ened to Tirnvdnkodu. 

1553. “And at the place called Tra- 
vancor, where this Kingdom of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom 
taking its name from this very Travancor, 
the king of which our people call the 
GrandCy because he is greater in his domi- 
nion, and in the state which he keeps, than 
those other princes of Malabar ; and he is 
subject to the King of Narsinga.” — BarroSy 
I. ix. 1. 

1609. “ The said Governor has written 
to me that most of the kings adjacent to 
our State, whom he advised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
spirit, with ex pressions of f riendshi]^ andwil^ 
promises not to admit the rebels into their 
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ports, all but him of Traytnoor, from whom 
no viswer had yet come.**—jri«^ of Spain a 
Letter, in Livros daa Mon^oea, p, 257. 

Tribeny, n. p. Skt. Tri-ven*, ‘three- 
fold braid ’ ; a name which properly 
belongs to IVaya^ (Allahabad), where 
tho three noly rivers, Ganges, 
Jiimna, and (unseen) Sarasvatl are 
considered to unite. But local re- 
quirements have instituted another 
TribenI in the Ganges Delta, by 
bestowing the names of Jumna and 
Sarasvatl on two streams connected 
with tho Hugli. Tho Bengal Tribeni 
gives name to a village, which is a 
place of great sanctity, and to which the 
wrJaa or religious fairs attract many 
visitors. 

1082. . if I refused to stay there 

he would certainly stop me again at Trip- 
Mny some miles further up the Kiver.” — 
Hedges, MS, Journal, Oct. 14. 

1705. “ . . . i)6ndant la Lune de Mars 

. . . il arrive la Fete de Tripigny, e’est un 
Dieu enferm^ dans une maniere de petite 
Mosoutie, ((ui est dans le milieu d’une tres- 
grando plemo . . . au bord du Gange.”— 
Lulllicr, 89. 

Trichies or Tritchies, s. The 

familiar name of tlio cheroots made at 
Trichinopoly ; long, and rudely made, 
with a straw inserted at tho end for 
the mouth. They are (or were) cheap 
and coarse, but much liked by those 
Used to them. Mr. C. P. Brown, re- 
ferring to his etymology of TricM- 
nopoly .under tho succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot from the fonn 
of tho name which ho assigns. But 
this, like his etymology of the place- 
name, is entirely w^rong (see under 
cheroot). Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to bo entirely without 
tho et 5 ^mological sense. 

1876. “ Between whiles we smoked, 

generally Manillas, now sui)planted by foul 
Dindiguls and fetid Trichies.” — Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 7. 

Trichinopoly, n, p. A district and 
once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
Tho etymology and proper form has 
been the subject of much difference. 
Mr. C. P. Brown mves the true name 
as Chiruta-paUi, ‘Little-Town.’ But 
this may safely be rejected as mere 
guess, inconsistent with facts. The 
earliest occurrence of the name on 
an inscription is (about 1520) as 
Tiru-Uila-paJJt, apparently ‘ Holy- 
rock-town.’ In the Tevdram the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 


of SirapalH, Some derive it from 
TH^aira-puram, ‘ Three-head-town,* 
with allusion to a * three-headed * 
demon. 

1677. “ Tritchenapali.” — A, Baaaing, in 

Valcntijn, v. (Ceylon), 300. 

1741. ‘ ‘ The Maratos concluded the cam- 
paign by putting this whole Peninsula 
under contribution as far as C. Cumerim, 
attacking, conquering, and retaining the 
city of Timxerapali, capital of Madura, 
and taking prisoner the Nabab who go- 
verned \V—Rcpm't of the Port. Viceroy, in 
Bosquejo daa Poaaessovs, &c., Documentos, iii, 
p. 19 (1853). 

1761. “ After the battle Mahommed 

Ali Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to 
Truchinapolli, a place of great strength.” — 
Complete Hist, of the War in India, 1761, 
p. 3. 

Trincomalee, n. p. A w ell-known 
harbour on tho N.E. coast of Ceylon, 
Tho pro})er iiamo is doubtful. It is 
alleged to be Tiruldeo-ndtha^malai, 
or Taraiuja-rnahii. The last (‘ Sea- 
llill ’) seems conceived to fit our 
modern pronunciation, but not the 
I older forms. It is perhaps Tri-kona» 
malai, for ‘ Throe-pc5ak-Ilill.* There 
is a shrino of Siva on the hill, called 
Trikoneswara, 

1553. “And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, above Buticulou, there is 
the kingdom of Triquinamale. ”—i?arros, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. “This Prince having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds 
unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days he came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), where he made the 
land at a haven called Preatur($, between 
Triquillimale and the point of Jafanapa- 
- Couto, V. i. 5. 

1672. “ Trinquenemale hath a sur- 

passingly fine harbour, as may be seen from 
tho draught thereof, yea one of the best 
and largest in all (kyloii, and better shel- 
tered from the winds than the harbolirs of 
Belligamme, Gale, or Oolomho.^'—Baldaeua, 
413. 

1675. ‘ ‘ The Cinghalese themsel ves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanassery . . . came to 
land near the Hill of Tricoenmale with 
1800 or 2000 men . . — Byklof van Chena, 

in Valentijn (Ceylon), 210. 

1685. “ Triquinimale . . . .'"—Riheyro, 
Fr. Tr., 0. 

1726. ‘ ‘ Trinkenemale. pro[)erly Mcoen- 
male” (i.e. TinkunmaU). — Valentijn (Cey- 
lon), 19. 

„ “Trinkemale . . .''—Ibid. 103. 

1727. “. . . . that yimlant DxUchfMm 
was soon after them with his Fleet, and 
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forced them to %ht di«advantageouHly in 
Tr>nk>mft1>ya wherein the French 
lost one half of their Fleet, being either 
sunk or burnt. Ham.^ i. 343. 

1761. We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Ceylone (which is one of the fincBt, if not 
y* best and moet capaciouB HarbfiurB in y* 
World) the first of November, and em- 
ployed that and part of the ensuing Month 
in preparing our Ships for y next Cam- 
paign. ’—MS. Letter of James Renndl^ 
Jany. Slst. 

Tiipang, b. The Hca-slug [lIoJo- 
thurid^. This is the Malay name. 

Soo Swallow, and Beche-de-mer. 

Triplicane, n. p. A suburb of 
Fort St. Oeorgo; the part where the 
palace of the “ Nabob of the Oaniatic ” 
isl ] t has been explained, questionably, 
as Tiru - valli - ke(h\^ ‘ sacred - creeper - 
tank.* Soshagiri Sastri gives it as 
Tiru-aUUkem, ‘ sacred- lily- (Nymphaoa 
rubea) tank.* 

1674. * ‘ There is an absolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best man- 
ner we can, our enemies at sea and land 
being within less than musket shot, and 
better fortified in their camp at Trivelicane 
than we are here.”— Fwt .SY. Ocorge Consns. 
2nd Feb. In Notes and Extracts, Madras, 
1871, No. I. p. 28. 

1679. “The Did wan (? Dhran) from (Vm- 
jeveram, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from Treplioane 
that unless the (lovornor would come to the 

f arden by the river side to receive the I 
’hyrma\ind he would carry it back to I 
Court again, answer is returned that it 
hath not been accustomaiy for the Govem- 
ours to go out to receive a bare Phyrmaund 
except tiiore come therewith a Serpow (see 
Seerpaw) or a Tasherilf ” (see Taahreef).— 
Do., do., 2nd Dec. in Notes and Extracts. 
1873, No. III. p. 40. 

l^ivandrum, U. p. The modern 
capital of the .state now known as 
Trayancore (q.v.). Properly Tfrit- 
{v)anantd^}mram , * Sacred vishnu- 

Town.* 

Trumpfik, n. p. This is the name 
by which tho site of the native suburb 
of the city of Ormuz on tho famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shovTi by Lt. Stifle’s ac- 
count of that island (see Geogr.MaqazinCy 
i. 1^ to have been Turnn-hCighy ‘Garden 
of TarQn,* and it was properly the 
palace of the old Kings, of whom more 
than one bore the name of ( Turun or 
Turdn Shah). 

1607. “ When the people of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from 
no direction could water be brought, which 


was what they felt most of idl, the prin- 
cipal Moors collected together and went^ to 
the king desiring him eames^ to provide 
a guard for the pools of Turumbaque, 
which were at the head of the island, lest 
the Portuguese should obtain possession of 
them . . . .’’—Comment, of Alboquerque, 
E. T. by Birchf i. 175. 

1610. “The island has no fresh water 
. . . only in Tonmpaqne, which is a piece 
of white salt clay, at the extremity of the 
island, there is a well of fresh water, of 
which the King and the Wazir take advan- 
tage, to water the gardens which they have 
there, and which produce perfectly every- 
thing that is planted.” — Teixeira, Bel. de 
los Reyes de HarmuZy 115. 

Tucka, 8. Hind, tdkdy Beng. tdkd. 
This is the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for ‘ a rupee.* But in other 
jiarts of India it (or at least taka) is used 
differently ; as for aggregates of 4, or 
of 2 pice, e.fj, {pdneh taka paisa, five 
tahi of pice, generally in N. W. P. = 
20 pice). It is most probably a form 
of tanga (q*v.) and of Skt. ^anka, * a 
stamped coin.’ 

1874. 

“ ‘ . . . . How much did my father imy 
for her?’ 

“ ‘ He paid only ten takas.’ 

“ I may state here that the word rupeim, 
or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi. 
is unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, 
at least to Bengali Hindu i)easant8 ; ^ the 
word they invariably use is taka .” — Gcndnda 
Samdnta, i. 209. 

Tuck&vee, S. Money’^ advanced to 
a ryot by his superior to enable him 
to carry'^ on his cultivation, and re- 
coverable with his quota of revenue. 
It is Ay. H. takOvly from Ar. kavly 
‘ strength,’ thus literally ‘ a reinforce- 
ment.’ 

Tuckeed, S. An official reminder. 
Ar. Hind. iCikldy emphasis, injunction, 
and verb ICikld karndy to enjoin strin- 
gently^, to insist. 

1862. “ I can hardly describe to you my 
life-work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
remarks .... these take away all the 
enjoyment of doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery.” — Letter from Col. J. B. 
BccheVy in (unpublished) Memoir, p. 28. 

Tnlwanr, s. Hind, tulwar and 
iarwaVy ‘ a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
taravdri and tarahdlikay 

1853. “ The old native officer who car- 
ried the royal colour of the regiments was 
cut down by the blow of a Sikh tulwar.”— 
Oakjidd, ii. 78. 
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Tumasha, 8. An entertamment, a 
spectacle (in the French sense), a popu- 
lar excitement. It is Arab, tamdshiy 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler ^ below). 

1610. “Heere are also the ruines of 
Jtanichand [m. Ramchand’s ?) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying that he took flesh 
vj)on him to see the TaxnaBha of the World.'* 
— Finchf in Purcfuis, i. 436. 

1631. “ Hie quoque meridiem prospicit, 

ut spectet Thamasham id est pugnas Ele- 
phantum Leonum Butfalonitn et aliartim 

ferarum — De Laet^ De imperio 

Magni MoyoliSf 127. 

1073. . We were discovered by 

some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight . . Fryer y 159. 

1 705. ‘ ‘ Tamachara. Ce sont des r^jouis- 

sances que les Gentils font en I’honneur de 
quelqu’unes de leurs divinitez.” — Luilliery 
Tab. ties Matieres. 

1840. “ Runjeet replied, ‘ Don’t go yet ; 

I am going myself in a few days, and then 
we will have hurra tomacha.’” — Osborne^ 
i^ourt aiid Camp of Runjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1876. “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomaaha, or amusement, they 
were always readjr to explain and show you 
everything you wished to see.”— 

TurJeistan, i. 176. 

Tmnlet, s. Domestic Hind, iamlat, 
being a corruption of tumbler. 

Tumlook, n. p. A town, and 
anciently a sea-port and seat of Bud- 
dhist learning on the west of the 
Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tamralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Mahabharat and many other 
Sanskrit works. “In the Daaa 
Kumdra and Vrihat Kaiha, collections 
of tales written in the 9th and 12th 
centuries, it is always mentioned as 
the great port of Bengal, and the seat 
of an active and flourishing commerce 
with the countries and islands of the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean.” 
(Pro/, H. 11. WiUoriy in J. R, As. Soc. 
V. 135). 

c. 150. 

*‘. . . Kal rrpb^ avTtp rw irora/uic}! (rdyyjl) iro\e£i’ 

IlaXififioSpa fiatriXaoy 
Ttt/yiaAtTTjs.” 

Ptolemy's Tables, Bk. vii. i. 73. 

c. 410. “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 yCjanas, we arrive at 


* For this quotation I am indebted to a com- 
munication from Mr. Archibald Constable of the 
uudh and Bohilkund Railway.— Y. 


the Kingdom of Tamralipti. Here it is 
the ri'^r (Ganges) empties itself into the 
sea. Fah Hian remained here for two 
y^ars, writing out copies of the Sacred 
Books , . . Ho then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel . . — Beal, 
Travels of Fah Hian, &c. (1869). pp. 147- 
148. 

1726. “ Tamboli and Banzia are two 

Portuguese villa^s, wliere tliey have their 
churches, and salt business.”— Fa/ottiVn, v. 
159. 

Tumtum, s. A dog-cart. Wo do 
not know the origin. 

1866. “ We had only 3 coas to go, and 

we should have met a pair of tumtumt 
which would have taken us on.” — The Dawk 
Bungalow, 384. 

Tunca,TlUlcaw, &c.,s. Pers. Hind. 
tankhwdh, pron. tankhCi. Properly an 
assignment on the revonuo of a par- 
ticular locality in favour of an indivi- 
dual ; but in its most ordinary modern 
! use it is merely a word for the wages 
of a monthly servant. 

For a full account of special older 
uses of the word see Wilson, In the 
second quotation the use is obscure ; 
perhaps it moans the villages on which 
assignments had been granted. 

1758. “Roydoolub . . . has taken the 
. discharge of the tunoaws and the arrears of 
the Nabob’s army upon himself.” — Orme, 
ill. 

1700. “ You have been under the neces- 

sity of writing to Mr. Howell (who was 
sent to collect in the tuncars . . . The low 
men tliat are employed in the tuncars are 
not to be depended on.” — The Nawab to 
the Prest. and Council of Ft. Wm., in Long, 
233. 

1778. “ These rescriiits are called tnn- 

oaws, and entitle the holder to receive to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
revenues come in.” — Orme, ii. 276, 

Tura, s. Or. Turk, tfira. This word 
is used in the Autobiogi’aphy of Baber, 
and in other Mahommedaii militarj’’ 
naiTatives of tho 16th contur5% It is 
admitted by tho translators of Baber 
that it is rendered by them quite oon- 
jecturally, and wo cannot but think 
that they have missed the truth. Tho 
explanation of tar which they quote 
from Moninski is reticuJatus,^' and 
combining this with tho manner in 
which tho quotations show these tura 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the moaning which best 
suits is ‘ a gabion.’ 

Sir 11. Elliot, in referring to the first 
passage from Baber, adopts the reading 
tubra, and says, “ I'iUbras are nose- 
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b^s» but . . Bad4d]^ makes the 

meamug plain, by saying they were 
JUUd with earth {Tdrikh^i^Badahni^ f. 

a . . . The sacks used by Sher 
as temporary fortifications on 
his march towards lidjpOtana were 
idhroH ” (Elliot^ vi. 469). It is evident 
however that Baber’s turas were no 
tobras (<l*v.)> whilst a reference to the 
passage {Elliot^ iv. 405) regarding Sher 
Shah shows that the use of bags filled 
with sand on that occasion was re- 
garded as a new' contrivance. The 
tahra of Baddduf may therefore pro- 
bably be a misreading ; whilst the use 
of gabions implies necessarily that 
they would bo filled with earth. 

1526. (At the Battle of Piinipat) “I 
directed that, ficcordiiig to the custom of 
KChn, the gu7i -carriages should l^e con- 
nected together with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages were C or 7 t^ras (or breastworks). 
The matchlock men stood behind these 

K and thras, and discharged their match- 
... It was settled, that as Panijtat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
of our flanks by its buildings and houses, 
while we might fortify our front by thras 
. . . Baber, p. 304. 

1628. (At the siege of Chanderi) “over- 
seers and pioneers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All the men of the army were 
directed to prepare turas and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the t^ras which are 
used in attacking forts . . .” — Jbid., p. 376. 

The edit(>r’s note at the foniior i)assage 
is: “The meaning (viz. ‘breastwork’) as- 
signed to Tura here, and in several other 
places, is merely conjectural, founded on 
Petis do la Croix’s explanation, and^ on the 
meaning given by Meninski to Tur, viz. 
reticula tu8. The Turas may have been 
formed by the branches of trees, interwoven 
like basket-work ... or they may have 
been covered defences from arrows and 
missiles . . . .” Again : “ These T4ras, 
BO often mentioned, a])pear to have been a 
sort of testudo, under cover of which the as- 
sailants advanced, and sometimes breached 
the wall ...” 

Turaka, n. p. This word is applied 
both in Mahratti and in Tolugu to the 
Mahommedans (Turks), Like this is 
Tarvk which the Burmese now apply 
to the Chinese. See Tarouk. 

Turban, s. Some have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the I’ers. Hind, sirband * 
^ ‘ head- wrap ’ ) . This is however quite 
inconsistent with the history of the 

* 1727. I l>ought a few seerbwnds and sannoes 
there (at Cuttack), to know tlie difference of the 
Prices. ’’—.i. JiamUton, i. 394. 


word. Wedgwood’s suggestion that 
the word may be derived from Fr. 
turbin, ‘ a whelk,* is equally to bo re- 
jected. It is really a corruption of 
one which, though it seems to be out 
of use in modem Turkish, was evidently 
used by the Turks when Europe firrt 
became familiar with the Ottoman 
and their ways. This is set forth in 
the quotation below from Zedler’s 
Lexicon, which is corroborated by 
those from Ejx*aut and from Gallana, 
&c. The proper word was apparently 
dulband. Some modem Persian dic- 
tionaries give the only meaning of this 
as ‘ a sash,’ But Meninsky explains 
it as ‘ a cloth of fine white muslin ; 
a wrapper for the head ’ ; and Vtillers 
also gives it this meaning, as well as 
that of a ‘ sash or belt.’* In doing so 
he quotes Shakospear’s diet., and 
marks the use as ‘ Hindustaui-Persian.’ 
But a merely Hindustani use of a 
Persian word could scarcely have be- 
come habitual in Turkey in the loth 
and 16th centuries. The use of dulband 
for a turban was probably genuine 
Persian, adopted by the Turks. Its 
etymology is apparently from Aj’ab, 
dul, * volvere,^ admitting of application 
to either a girdle or a head- wrap. From 
tho Turks it passed in the forms Tuli^ 
pantf Tolliban, Turbant, &c., into 
European languages. And we believe 
that the flower tulip also has its name 
from its resemblance to tho old 
Ottoman turban, t 

1487. . tele bambagine assai chc 

loro chiamano turbanti; tele assai colla 
Halda, che lor chiamauo ;sexc (sash) . . — 

Letter on presents from the Sultan to L. 
de’ Medici, in Moscoe'a Lorenzo, ed. 18^5, ii. 
371-2. 

c. 1490. “Estradiots sont gens comme 
Genetaires : vestuz, h. pied et h. cheval, 
comme les Turcs, sauf la teste, oil ils ne 
portent ceste toille qu’ilz appellent toUiban, 
et sont durs gens, et couchent dehors tout 
I’an et leui*8 chevaulx.”— P/i. de Commpnes, 
Liv. Vlll., ch. viii., ed. l)uix>nt (1843), ii. 
4.56. 

Thus given in Danett’s translation 

“These Estradiots are soldiers like to 
the Turkes Janizaries, and attired both on 
foote and on horse backe like to the Turks, 
save that they weare not vpon their head 
such a great roule of linnen as the Turkes 
do called [«icj Tolliban.”— p. 325. 

* The Pere. partala is always used fora ‘waist- 
belt ' ill India, but in Persia also for a turban. 

t Busbeeq (1554) says; “. . . . ingens ubiqiie 
flonun copia offerebatur, Narcissorum, Byacin- 
thomin, ot eorum quos Turcae Tolipan vocant." 
— i., Elzevir ed. p. 47. 
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1586-8. the King’s Seoretme, 

who had upon his head a peeoe of died linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Turkes TuUban.** | 
-^Voyojffe of Master Thomas Candish^ in 

Sakl,^ IV. 

c. 1610. “. . . un gros turban blanc k 
la Turque.” — Pyrard de Lavalt i. 98. 

1611. Cotgrave’s French Diet, has : 

** Toliban : m. A Turbant or Turkish 
hat. 

Tolopau, as Turbant. 

** Turban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
liat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
A nindle ; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, to- 
wards the top,” 

161.5. “ . . . se un Cristiano fosse trovato 

con turbante bianco in capo, sarebbe 
perciS ctistretto o a rinegare o a morire. 
Questo turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di 
varie forme.” — P. dcUa V(dle^ i. 96. 

„ “ The Sultan of Socotora . . . his 

clothes are !:>urat Stuff es, after the Arabs 
manner ... a very good Turbant, but bare 
footed.” — Sir T. Poe, 

„ “ Their Attire is after the Turkish 

fashion, Turbante only excepted, insteed 
whereof they have a kind of Oajip, rowled 
about with a black Turbant.” — De Mon- 
fart., 5. 

1619. “ Nel giorno della qual festa tutti 
Peraiani pih spensierati, e tin gli uomini 
^andi, e il niedesimo rl‘, si vestono in 
abito succinto all iiso di Mazanderan ; e 
con certi berrettini, non troppo buoni, in 
testa, perch^ i turbanti si guasterebbono 
-e sareobero di troppo impaccio . . . — 

P, della Valle^ ii. 31. 

16.30. “ Some indeed have sashes of 

silke and gold, tulipanted .about their 
heads . . .” — Sir T. Herbert, j). 128. 

„ “ His way was made by 30 gallant 

young gentlemen vested in crimson saten ; 
their ihllipantB were of silk and silver 
wreath’d ^out with cheynes of gold.” — Ib. 
p. 139. 

1672. “On the head they wear great 
Tulbands (Tulhande) which they touch 
with the hand when they say salam, to any 
one.” — Baldaena (Germ, version), 33. 

,, “Trois Tulbangis venoient de 
front aprbs luy, et ils portoient chascun un 
beau tulban cjrmi et enrichy d’aigrettes.” — 
Journal d^ Ant. Galland, i. 139. 

1673. “ The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished W the diff e- 
rent Modes of binding their lIurbatB.”-- 
Fryer, 115. 

1674. “El Tanadar de un golpo corti> 
las rex)etidas bueltas del turbante a un 
Turco, y la cabeca asta la mitad, de que 
cay6 muerte.” — Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., 
ii. 179-180. 

„ “Turbant, a Turkish hat,” &c. — 
Olossographia, or a Dictionary interjyi'etiny 
the Hard Words of wkalsoever language, 
now used in our refined English Tongue, 
etc., the 4th ed., by T. E., of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. In the Savoy, 1674. 


1676. “ Mahomed Alibeg returning into 
Persia out oi India . . . presented cKa-8«fi 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big- • 
ness of an Austrich-egg .... there was 
taken out of it a Turbant that had 60 cubits 
of calicut in length to make it, the cloath 
being so fine that you could hardly feel it.’* 
— Tavernier, E. T., p. 127. 

1687. In a detail of the high officers of 
the Sultan’s Court we find : 

“5. The Tttlbentar Aga, he that makes 
up his Turbant.” 

A little below another i)ersonage (appa- 
rently) is called Tulban-(^/t/u/u (‘The 
Turban Page ')~Ricaut, Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 14. 

1711. “ Their common llress is a piece 

of blew Callico, wran’d in a Role round 
their Heads for a Turbat.” — Fryer, 57. 

1745. ‘‘The Turks hold the Sultan’s 
Turban in honour to such a degi*ee that 
they hardly dare touch it . . . but he him- 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whose special duty it is to 
adjust his Turban, or head-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbentar or Dulbentar 
or Pnlbendar Aga, also called by some 
Dulbend Oglutni (Ogklani), or Page of the 
Turban.” — Zcdler, U niversal Lexicon, s.v. 

c. 1760. “They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with sword 
and target, and wear tlio Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cabay or vest, and long 
drawers.”— (/j’ose, i. 39. 

1843. “The mutiny of Vellore was 
caused by a sliglit shown to tlio Mahomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis- 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worshij).” — Macaulay, 
Speech on Gates of Smnaath. 

Turkey, s. Thi.s fowl is called in 
Hindustani peril , very possibly an in- 
dication that it came to India, perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red poppcjr known as Chili did. In 
Tamil the bird is called vdn-lcOri, ‘ great 
fowl.’ Oiu' European names of it in- 
volve a comi^lication of mistakes and 
confusions. ]Ve name it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name 
turkey would aj)pcar to have been 
originally applied to anotber of the 
Pavonidae, the guinea-fowl, Meleagris 
of the ancients. Minsheu’s explana- 
tions (quoted below), show strange 
confusions botwoon the two birds. The 
French Cot] delude, or Dmdon points 
only ambiguously to India, but the 
German (Jalemtische Hahn and the 
Dutch Kalkven (from Calicut) are spe- 
cific in error as indicating the origin 
of the turkey in the East. This 
misnomer may have arisen from the 
nearlj’- simultaneous discovery of 
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America and of the Cape route to 
Calicut, by ^ain and Portugal re- 
spectively. It may also have been 
connected with the fact that Malabar 
produced domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
makes quaint mention.* Zedler’s 
great German Lexicon of Universal 
Knowledge, a work piiblisliod as late 
as 174o, says that those birds (turkeys) 
were called Calecutiache and Judische 
because they wore first brought by the 
PortugiKJso from the Mabibar coast. 
Dr. Caldwell (;ites a curious disproof of 
the anticpiity of certain Tamil versos 
from their containing a simile of which 
the turkey forms the subject. And 
native scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachronism, have laddly main- 
tained that the turkey had always been 
found in India {Draaidiau Grammar y 
2nd ed. ]). 1117). IWrc Paolino was 
appai’ently of the same opinion, for 
whilst (explaining that tlu* (itjunology 
of Calicut is “ (.'astlo of the Powls,” 
ho assorts that Turkeys {(Udll d"* India) 
came originally from India ; being 
heroin, as he often is, ])ositive and 
wrong. In 1015 w^o find W. Edwards, 
the E. T. Company’s agent at Ajmir, 
writing to scaid tno Mogul “three or 
four Turkey cocks and hens, for he 
hath throe cocks but no hens” (Colonial 
Paper, E. i. c. 8S8). Hero however 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl may possibly 
arise. 

In Eg^qit the bird is called l>ilc- 
JiUrnly ‘ f(jwl of Hum ’ (/.c. of Turkey), 
probably a rendering of the English 
term. 

c. ir»50. “One is a species of i)eacock 
that has been brouL,dit to Europe, and com- 
monly called the Indian fowl.” — Oirohimo 
Bemoniy j). 14S. 

1627. “ ^^nrhn Cocke y w cocke of India, 
avis ita dirta, quod f.r Africa, rt rt voiud/i 
volant aUiy cx India vcJ Arabia tuhs allata 
sit. B. Inbischr barn. T. JinbianisflT bun, 
(Talfcutfisd) l)nn . . H. Pavon de las Indias. 
G. Poulle (iTnde. H. 2. Gallepauo. L. 
Gallo-pauo, quod dc vtriusqiie natnra videtnr 
participare . . . amNumidicae, t( Ninnidia, 
Meleagris . . . . h. #ieAa«,i. niger, and aypos, 
ager, quod in ^^thiopia praecipub inveni- 
untur. 

“A (Turluc, or Ginnie Henne . . . . 

* “ The first time in my life that I saw a China 
cock was ill the city of'Kanlam. I had at fii-st 
taken it for an ostrich, and 1 was looking at it with 
great wonder, when the owner said to me, ‘ Pooh ! 
there are cocks in China much bigger than that! ’ 
and when I got there I found he had said no more 
than the truth.”— 7. If., vol. iv. p. *J57. 


I. Gqllina d" India,, H. Galina Morisca. 
G. Poulle d’Inde. L. Penelope. Auig 
Pharaonis. Melejigrw .... 

« * « « 

“ A (Ijtnnic cocke or hen : ex Guinea, regione 
Indi(». .... vtide fuerunt priUs ad alicu 
regioncs transportati. vi. Curhic-cotkt or 
ben.” — Mimheu's Guide into Tongues (2d 
edition). • 

1623. “33. GallnB Indicus, aut Tnroions 

(quern vocant), gallinacei aevum parum 
Hiqierat ; iracundus ales, et carnibu.s valde 
albis .” — BaeoUy Hint. Vitae et Moi'tiSy in 
Montague’s ed. , x. 140. 

177)0 52. “Some Germans call the tur- 
keys Cnfeatto, hrns; for this reason I looked 
about for them here, and to the best of my 
remembrance I was told they were foreign.” 
~Olof Torreiiy 109-200. 

We do not know whether the mistake of 
Cnir.utta for Calicut belongs to the original 
author or to the translator — probably to 
the proverbial traditore. 

Turnee, or Timnee, s. An Englisb 
siqiercargo. Sea-llind. and probably 
a corruption of attorney. (Ituehiick.) 

Turpaul, s. Sea-Hind. A tai’paulin. 
{Udd.) 

Tussah, Tusser, s. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of which are 
now' commonly imjiorted into England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard tho 
termination of this w'ord in r as a 
vulgarism, like tho use of solar for 
so! ah (q.v.); but it is in fact correct. 
Eor tbougb written in Milburn (1813) 
inshay and tussch (ii. 158, 244), wo find 
it ill tho Aln^i^Akhart as tassaVy and 
in Dr. Buchanan as tasar. 

Tho term is supposed to bo adopted 
from Sansk. tasarUy trasaray Hind. 
tasar y ‘ a shuttle ’ ; perhaps from the 
form of the cocoon The moth whose 
worm prodiKJod this silk is generally 
identified with Antheraea 2 )aphiay but 
Capt. Hutton has shown that there 
are several species known as tasar 
w'orms. These are found almost 
throughout tho wiiole (extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
w^holly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bhugalpur on tho Ganges. 

The first mention of tasar in English 
reports is said to be that by Michael 
Atkinson of Jangipar, as cited below 
in the LiniiPcan Transactions of 1804 
by Dr. Roxburgh (see Official Report on 
Sericidture in India y by J, Geoghegaiiy 
Calcutta, 1872). 

c. 1590. “Tassar, per piece . . . § to 2 
Rui)ees.”— Ain, i. 94. 
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1726. ‘*Tesferm . . . UellB long and 
2 ek broad . . .**—ralewtijn, v. 178. 

1796. . I send you herewith for 

Dr. Roxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tuueh 
silk .... There are none of the Palma 
Christ! species of Tuiieh to be had here . . 

I have heard that there is another variation 
of the Tusseh silkworm in the hills near 
Bauglipoor.** — Letter of Af. Atkinaoiif as 
above, in Linn, Tyrant. ^ 1804, p. 41. 

1802. “ They (the insects) are found in 
such abundance over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces as to^ have 
afforded to the natives, from time imme- 
merial, an fibundant supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-coloured silk, com- 
monly called Tusseh silk, which is woven 
into a cloth called Tusseh dooVhiea, much 
worn by Bramins and other sects of Hin- 
doos.” — Roxburgh^ Ibid.^ 34. 

c. 1809. “The chief use to which the 
tree (Temiinalm elata^ or Asan) is however 
applied, is to rear the Tasar silk.” — F. 
Buchanan's Bhagulpoor (in Montgomery 
Martin^ ii. 157 seqq,), 

1870. “The work of the Tussur silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta j 
merchants no longer do business with them. ” j 
— Sat. Rcr., 14 Oct., p. 468. 

Tuticorin, n. p. A sea-port of 
Tinnevelly, and long tho seat of pearl- 
fishery, in Tamil Tuttukhudi, Accord- 
ing to Fra Paolino the name is Tutu- 
kodi, * a place whore nets are washed,’ 
but he is not to be trusted. Another 
etymology alleged is from turu^ ‘ a 
bush.’ But see Bp. Caldwell below. 

1544. “ At this time the King of Cape 

Comorin, who calls himself the Great King” 
(see under Travancore), “went to war with 
a neighbour of his who was king of the 
places beyond tho Cape, called Manapd and 
Totuoury, inhabited by the Christians that 
were made there by Miguel Vaz, Vicar 
General of India at the time.” — Correa, iv. 
403. 

1610. “And the said Captain and 
Auditor shall go into residence every three 
years, and to him shall pertain all the 
temporal government, without any inter- 
meddling therein of the members of the 
Company . . . nor shall the said members 
{religwsos) comi>el any of the Christians to 
remain in the island unless it is their 
voluntai^ choice to do so, and such as wish 
it may live at Tuttucorim.”— JSTinp’a Letter, 
in L, das Monqoes, 386. 

1644. “ The other direction in which the 
residents of Cochim usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutooorim, on the 
IPishery Coast {Costa da Pescaria), which 
gets that name from the pearl which is fished 
there.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1672. “The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tuteooryn and at (Tailpat- 
nam . . . The Tuteoorinish and Manaarish 
pearls are not so good as those of Persia 
and Ormus, because they are not so free 


from water or so white.”— Bokfoeus (Germ, 
ed.), 145. 

1673. “. . . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 

Town m time of Yore.”— jPrycr, 49. 


1727. “ Tuteoareen has a good safe har- 
bour . . . This colony sujieriutenda a Pearl- 
Fishery .... which brmgs the Butch 
Company 2O,000L. yearly Tribute.”— A. 
Ham., i. 334. 

1881. “The final n in Tutioorin was 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochchi into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comorin. The meaning of the name 
Tuttukkwli is said to be ‘the town whore 
the wells get filled up fi-oni tiittu (properly 
turttu), ‘to fill up a well,’ and ku4i, *a 
place of habitation, a town.’ This deriva- 
tion, whether the true one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate . . 

Bp, Caldwell, Hist, of Tinnevelly, 75. 


Tyconna, Tyekana, s. A room in 
the basement or cellarage, or dug in 
tho ground, in which it has in some 
parts of India boon an occasional 
practice to pass the hottest part of the 
day during tho hottest season of the 
year. Pers. tah^khdua, ‘nether-house,’ 
i.e, ‘ subterranean apartment.’ 

16C3. “ . . . in these hot Countries, to 
entitle an House to tho name of Good and 
Fair it is required it should be ... , 
furnish’d also with good Cellars with great 
Flaps to stir the Air, for reposing in the 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of the Clock, 
when the Air of these Cellars begins to 
be hot and stuffing . , — Bernier, E. T., 

79. 

1842. “The heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendous, IDS'* to 110“* 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 
khanas. Broadfoot dates a letter ‘ from my 
den six feet under ground .’” — Storms arid 
Sunshine of a Soldier's Life (by Mrs. MaA> 
kenzie), i. ^8, 

Tuxall, Taksaul, s. The Mint. 

Hind, taksdl, from Sansk. tahkaadld, 
‘ coin-hall.’ 


Typhoon, S. A tornado or cyclone- 
wind ; a sudden-storm, a ‘norwestef* 
(q. V. ) . Sir J ohn Barrow (see Autobiog. 
57) ridicules “learned antiquarians” 
for fancying that the Chinese took 
typhoon from tho Egyptian Typhon, 
the word being, according to him, 
simply the Chinese syllables, ta-funy^ 

‘ Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic language 
like the Chinese (as we have remarked 
elsewhere) you may construct, a plau- 
sible etymology, to meet the require- 
ments of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And 
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us there is no evidence that the 
word is in Chinese use at all, it 
would perhaps bo as fair a sugges- 
tion to derive it from the En^ish 
^Houfjh Mr, Giles, who seems 

to think that the balance of evidence 
is in favour of this (Barrow’s) etymo- 
logy, admits a scnous objection to bo j 
that the ChiiKise have s])ecial names 
for the typluK))i, and rait^ly, if ever, 
speak of it vagu(ily as a ‘ groat wind.’ 
The fact is that v(Ty few words of the 
class used })y scafai*iiig and trading 
people, (jvon when they reder to 
Chinese obj(M*.ts, ar<‘ dirtictly taken 
from the ( 'hiiiesfi language. E.g. il/aa- 
flarin^ ejmf), coohf, tidenaym ; — 

none of tliese are C’hincse. And the pro- 
bability is that Vasco and his followtirs 
got the tit fan which our sailors made 
into touffou and then into typhaoH^ as 
th(^y got the laoafeo which our sailors 
made into muttaoou^ direct from the 
Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is tufau, which is 
used habitually in Imlia for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘ an overpowering rain, . . , 
Noah’s Hood,’ (do. And there (^an Ixi 
little doubt of its idcuitity with th(^ 
Greek tv<I)S}v or Tv(f)^p. This word 
(the etymologists say, from rix/xu, * I 
raisr* smoke’) was a})])lied to a demon- 
giant or Titan, aial either directly 
from the (dym. meaning or from 
the name of tla; Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘ a devil ') to a 
* waterspout,’ and thence to analogous 
stormy phenomena. ‘ Watcrs])out ’ 
seems evidently the meaning of Tvifxav 
in the Mfdeorologica of Aristotle 

(ylyv€Tai fteV ovu rvcpau. . . iii. 1 ; 

tne passage is (exceedingly dillicult to 
render clearly) ; and also in the quota- 
tion which we give from Aulus Gellius. 
The word 7nay have come to the Arabs 
either in maritime intercourse, or 
through the translations of Aristotle. 
It occurs {aUplfau) several times in 
the Koran ; thus in swro, vii. 1114, for 
a flood or storm, one of the ])lagues of 
Eg>q)t, and in s, xxix. 14 for the 
Deluge. 

Since the preceding paragraphs wore 
written theie has appearcxl a pa}>er in 
the Jourfi. JK (hay. Sac. (vol. 1. 
]). 260) by Dr. E. Ilirth, in which the 
quasi-Chinese origin of the word is ; 
strongly advocated. Dr, Ilirth has j 
found the word T^ai (and also with the | 
addition of funy, ‘wind’) to be really | 


applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
fai as hero used (which is not the 
Chinese word ta or taiy ‘ great,* and is 
expressed by a different character) to 
be a local Formosan term ; and is of 
opinion that the combination Vai’-funy 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjec- 
tures, if wo consadcr that the writers 
first using the term in European 
languages were ti*avcllers distinctly 
applying it to storms encountered in 
that part of the China sea.” Dr. 
Hirth also refers to F. Mendez Pinto 
and the passages (quoted below) in 
which lie says tufda is the Chinese 
name for such storms. 

Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the scorn- 
ful assertion of Sir John Barrow, but 
it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of the term 
typhomi. 

Observe that the Port, tufao dis- 
tinctly rejiresents tnfdn and not 
Vai-fnnyy and the oldest English 
f(»rm ‘ tuffon * docs the same, whilst it is 
not by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were applied first in the China sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Observe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhonr,^ 
in liis Latin l>elow ; also that tufdv 
is an Arabic word, at least as old as 
the Koran, and closely allied in sound 
and meaning to ru(/)a)i/, whilst it is 
habitually used for a storm in Hindu- 
stani (sec the (luotations 1810 — 1836 
below). Little importance is to be 
attached to Pinto’s linguistic remarks 
such as that cpiotcd, or even to the like 
dropt by Couto. AVo apprehend that 
Pinto made exactly the same mistake 
that 8ir John Biinow did ; and wc need 
not wonder at it, when so many of our 
countrynwm in India have supposed 
hackery to ho a Iliudustaui word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
AVilson assuming tope (in the sense 
of ‘ grove ’) to bo in native Hindustani 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might bo (luotod. It is just possible, 
though not we think very probable, that 
some contact with the Formosan term 
may have influenced the modification 
of tho old English form tuffm into 
typhoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by tho analogies 
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of monsoon, simoom ; * and it is quite 
l>088ible that the Formosa mariners 
took up their (imoxpkined) fai-hmg 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 

Platt’s elaborate Hindustani Diet. 
1884, is of course no authority for 
Arabic; but the successive meanings 
which he gives for tufdn are : “ a violent 
storm of wind and rain, a tempest, a 
typhoon : a flood, deluge, inundation, 
the universal deluge,” &c. Also tufCun, 
“ stormy, tempestuous . . . boisteroiis, 
quarrelsome, violent, noisy, riotous.” 

c. A. I). 160. “ . . . . dies (piidciii tandem 

illuxit : sed nichil de jjcriculo, do saevitiave 
remissuni, quia turbines etiam crebriores, 
et coelum atriim et fnmigantes plobi, et 
•fignrae qnaedain nubiuni nietueiidae, niias 
Tv<^wi^at vt>cabant, inipendere, iinminere, 
et depressnrae navein videbantur.'' — Aal. 
GeUius, xix. 2. 

1.540. “ Now havin}^ . . . continned onr 

Navigation within this Jiavof Cauchin'China 
.... upon the day of the nativity of our 
l^ady, being the eight of Septanher, for 
the fear that we were in of the new Moon, 
during the which there oftentimes ha])pens 
in this Climate such a terrible storm of 
wind and rain, as it is not ])ossi])le for ships 
to withstand it, which by the Chineses is 
named Tufan” {o qua! htrmaito on Chins 
chamdo tof&o ). — PinUt (orig. cap. 1.) in 
Cogan, p. GO. 

,, “. . . in the height of forty and 

one degi'ces, there aro^e so terrible a South- 
wind, called by the Chineses Tufaon (mi 
tempo do Hal, a q os Chins ehaindo tufao) ” 
— lb. (cap. Ixxix.) in Cogan, ji. 1)7. 


■’ Our frieiul Prof. Roberts* »n Smith has uj>- 
pmidtid to tliis article the tnllowiiig remarks in 
tlissent from the view we liave taki-n. We inint 
them as a note, without .attempting to recast <mr 
own article. 

“ The question of the origin oC 7’e/<o/ aj»pears to 
l>c somewhat tangled. 

‘ wliirlwind, wat<'rs]iont,’ connected 
with seems jeiif (Jr‘-ek ; the eointanation 

in Uaal-/rp/4/m, Kxod. \i\. 'J, an<l Srphoni, the 
jiorthern one, in .Joel ii. ‘JO, sngg<*sted by Jlitzig, 
appears to break down, for there is no j»roofof 
any Kgyptian mime tor >>et ecjrresjionding to 
IViihon, 

“On the. other hand 'I'a/iin. the deluge, is 
jdainly tsuTowed from the Araniaie. Tufini, for 
Noah’s flood, is both .Jewi.sh, .\ramaie and Syriac, 
ami this fonu is not iKnrowetl from the (l!rcck,bnt 
comes from a true Semitii’ root /#7/, ‘to fiverflow.’ 

“But again, the sense of o-hirhi'i ml is not 
recognized in classical Arabic, JOven Dozy in his 
dietionaiy of later Arjibie. oidy cit«*.s a inoilern 
Frencli-Arabie dii-tionary (B(»ethor's) for the sen.se 
T(nirbilloii, trombe.. Bjsi:ini in the. MithU tl Mobil 
does not give this sense, though he is pretty 
full in giving iruMlcrn as well as old wonls arnl 
senses. In Arabic, the root fiif means ‘to go 
nmiid,’ and a eombination of this idea with the 
sense of sudden ilisaster might eoneidvahly hav<* 
given the new me.auing to the >\ord. On the 
other hand it seems simjder to regard this sense 
as a late loan from some modern form of tv4>o>v, 
typho, or ti/one. But in order linally to settle the 
matter one wants exanniles of thi.s sense of iHfdn." 
—W. R, S. 


1.554. “ Nik) se ouve por poquena mara- 
yilha cessareiu os tufdes na paragem da 
ilha de Silchiilo.”— Letter in iSoum, Oriente 
Conquist., i. 680. 

1567. “ I went aboorde a shipi>e of 
Bengala, at which time it was the yeere of 
Tounon, concerning wdiich Touffon ye are 
to vnderstand that m the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
countreys ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
are sucri temnests and stormes that it is 
a thing incredible .... neither do they 
know certainly what yeere they will come.” 
— Master Caesar Frcderike, in HakL ii. 370. 

1602. “This Junk seeking to make the port 
of Chinchco met with a tremendous stonn 
such as the natives call TufUo, a thing so 
over{)owering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it were, 
that it a]>iiears as if all the spirits of tht* 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fur>* 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in 
the 8]>ace of one turning of the sand-glass 
the wind shall veer round to every point of 
the compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“ Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know its coining 8 days lieforehand, and 
arc seen to take their nests dowm from the 
tree-top.s and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, thecloud.s also are seen to 
float HO low as almost to gra7.e men’s heads, 
whilst ill these days the seors seem lieaten 
down as it w’ere, and of a deep blue colour. 
And before the storm breaks forth, the sky 
e.xhibits a token well-known to all, a great 
object whicli seamen call the Ox-Eye (Olho 
rfe iio/ ) all of different c<dours, Imtsoglooniy 
and a])])alling that it strikes fear in all 
who see it. And as the ]iow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather 
and calm, so this seems to portend the 
Wrath of GckI, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . .” etc. — Conto, V. vhi. 12. 

1610. “ But at the breaking vj), commeth 
alway a cruell Stormc, which they call the 
Tuffon, fearfull even to men on land ; whicli 
is not alike extreanie euery yeare.” - Finrh, 
in Piirchas, i. 423. 

1613. “E ponpic a terra In^ salitrosa e 
vento.sa, he inuy s»»geita a tcinT)eKt.'i(les, oi-a 
menor aqnella chamiwla Eenejiliia 
ora maior cliamada Tiphon (’i’e</»wv), acjiielle 
de ordinario chainamos Tuph&o 'J’or- 
merita desfeita . . . . e corre com tanta 
j fnria e imjieto (jne desfas os tectos <las 
ca.saH e aranca aivores, e as vezes do mar 
lan^a as embarc.'K^nes em terra nos ^mj»os 
do sertao .” — GiHlinho de Fredia, f. 36r. 

16*24. “3. Typhones majores, qui i»er 

latitudinem aliquam. coiTi])iunt, et cor- 
repta sorlient in sursum, raro fiunt ; at 
vortices, sivc turbines exigui et cpiasi 
ludicri, fre(j neuter. 

“ 4. Omnes juocfdlae et typhones, et tur- 
bines majores, habent manitestuiri motuin 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deijrsum magis 
quara alii veiiti.” — Bacon, Ilistoria V(nto~ 
rum in B. Montagu's ed. of Works, x. 4!). 

8 A 2 
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In the translation by R. G. (1071) the 
words are rendered “the greater typhones.” 
—Ib. xiv. 268. 

1626. “ Framh Fernandez UTiteth, that 
in the way from Malacca to Ta])an t])ey are 
encountred with great stornies which they 
call Toffonty that Vdowe foure and twentie 
houreSy beginning from the North to the 
East, and so about the (\>mj»asHe.’' — Pur- 
chat, Pilgrimage, (»00. 

16^. “Tuffoons are a jiarticular kind 
of violent Storm blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin .... it comes oti fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours in(*re or 
less. . . . When tin* Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or loss ; then 
the Wind comes about to the S.W. and it 
blows and rains as fierce from thence, as it 
did l>ofore at N.E. and as long.” — JJnnipicr, 
ii. 36. 

1712. “Nf>Ti v’b spavento imragonabile 
a quello de’ naviganti, quali in nn*z/o all’ 
oceano assaltati dV>gni ijitonio da tni'bini c 
da tifoxii.“ — P. P(U)h» Svgnn'(>, Mann. drlT 
Anima, Ottobre 14. (Bonvjwcd from Eella 
CruBca Voc.) 

1721. “ I told them they were all 

strangers to the nature of the Moussoons 
and Tuffoons (m the coast of India ainl 
China.” — Sheh'orke\'t VogaffCy 383. 

1727. “. . . by the Beginning of Se])- 
tember, they rcacht the Coast of (’hina, 
where meeting with a Tnifoon, or a North 
East Storm, that often ])lows violently 
about that Season, they were forced to 
bear away for Johore.”--vl. Ha7ni/f<m, ii. 89. 
1727. 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling Typhon, whiilM from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. . 

Thommon, Summer. 

1780. Appended to Dunn’s New Direc- 
tory, 6th ed., is : - 

** Prognostic of a Tuifoon on the Coast 
of China. By Antonio J’ascal de Kosa, a 
Portuguese Pilot of Macao.” 

c. 1810. (Mr. Martyn) “was with us 
during a most tremendOus toufFan, and no 
one who has not been in a trojjical region 
can, I think, imagine what thesi- storms 
are.” — Mrs. Sherwood's Autobiotj. 382. 

1826. “A most terrific toofaun . . . 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
ve^^ees up by the roots."— John Shipp, 

,, ^ thanked him, and enquired 
how this toofan or stonn had arisen.” — 
Pandurang Hari. 

^ 1836, “ A hurricane has blown ever 
since gunfire ; clouds of dust are borne 
alon^ upon the rusliing wind ; not a drop 
of rain ; nothing is to be seen but the whirl- 
ing clouds of the ttlfan. The old peepul- 
tree moans, and the wind roars in it as if 
the storm would tear it U]> by the roots.”— 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 53. 


1840. “Slavers throwing overboard tha 
Dead and Dying, Typhoon coming on. 

“ * Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon’s coming’ etc. 
{Fallacies of B ope)." 

J. M. W. Turner, in the 
II.A. C’atalogue. 

Mr. Rusk in apr)ear8 to have had no 
doubt as to the etymology of Typhoon, for 
the rain-cloud from this picture is engraved 
in Modern l^aintens, vol. iv. as “The Locks 
i)f Typhon.”* 

Punch parodied Tumor in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the R. A. 
Catalogue : 

“34. A Typhoon bursting in a Simoom 
over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway; 
with a .shij) on fire, an eclipse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow.” 

Tyre. ». Tamil iayir. The common 
term in 8. India for curdled milk. It is 
the dahi of Upper India, and possibly 
tlie name is a corruption of that word, 
which is Sanskrit. 

1620. ‘ ‘ Many reasoned with the lesuits, 

and some held vaine Discourses of the 
Creati(»n, as that there were seuen seas ; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, the 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
sowre . . .” — Purchds, Pilgrimage, 561. 

1051. “Tayer, dat is dicke Melch, die 
M'ie S((en i\ommo\\."—R(Kjerius, 138. 

1()72. “Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 
we call Saane, i.s a thing very' gi*ateful to 
tliem, for it is very cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, es])ecially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in 
the country.” — Baldarus, Zeylon, 403. 

1776. “ If a Bramin applies himself to 

commerce, he shall not sell . . . Camphire 
and otlier anunaticks, or Honey, or V^ter, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil . . .” — Halhed, 
Code, 41. 

1782. “ Les uns en furent afflig^s pour 

avoir passe les nuits et dorriii en plein air ; 
d’ autres pour avoir mange du riz froid 
avec du Tair.” — Sonnerat, i. 201. 

c. 1784. “The Saniassi, who lived near 
the chaudcric (see Choultry), took charge 
of jjreparing my meals, w^hich consisted of 
rice, vegetables, tayar [lait cailU), and a 
little mologonier ” {cau poivree — see Mulli- 
gatawny, and in Suppt.). — ffaafner, i. 
147. 

1822. “He was indeed poor, but he was 
charitable; so he spread before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer.” — The Gooroo Pammartan, 
E. T. by Babington, p. 80. 

* See Mr. Hamertou’s ‘Life of Turner/ PP- 
288, 2yi, 345. 
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XJjungtanaliy n. p. This is the 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
‘Land’s End,’ from Vjung, ‘point 
or promontory,’ and Uamth’' ‘land’) 
of the extreme end of the Malay 
peninsula terminating in what the ma])S 
call l^t. Eomania. In Godinho do 
Eredia’s Ikchiracam de Malaca the 
term is a])i)lied to the w’hole penin- 
sula, hut owing to the interchange- 
able use of ?/, and of y, /, it ai)pears 
there throughout as Viontana. The j 
name is often applied by the Portu- 

f uese writers to the Iviugdom of 
ohor, in which the Malay dynasty 
of Malacca established itself when ex- 
pelled by Alboquerquo in 1511 ; and 
it is even a]>])lied (as in the (piotation 
from Barros) to their capital. 

1553. “And that you may understand 
the position of the city of Ujantana, which 
Don Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is tlie m(»st southerly 
and the most easterly i)()int of the mainland 
of the Malaca coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the e(juator about a degree, 
and from Malaca something more than 40 
lej^es) turns north in the direction t)f the 
Kingdom of Siam .... On the western 
aide of this iM)int a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leagues beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alaudin had established 
a big town . . IV. xi. 13. 

c. 1539. “After that the King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oatli before a great 
Caoifl of his, called Rciia Moulana, upon a 
festival day when as they solemnized their 
Kamadan . . .” — Finto (in Cogan’s E. T.), 
p. 36. 

TTinbrella, e. This word is of course 
not Indian or An^lo- Indian, but the 
thing is very prominent in India, and 
aome interest attaches to the history 
of the word and thing in Euroj)e. We 
shall collect here a few quotations 
bearing upon this. The knowledge 
and use of this serviceable instrument 
aeems to have gone through extra- 
ordinary eclipses. It is frequent as 
an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander; it 
occurs in old Indian inscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the Great 
Khan in Mongolia, in medieval Venice 
and at Rome, and more recently in the 


semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scrijition, to John Marignolli (c. 1350), 
Buy Clavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516), 
John do Barros (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also Chatta, and Som- 
brero (the latter likewise in Suppt.). 

C. B.C. 32.'). “ Toi»c TratYcoi'a? A^ei Ncap^of 

OTt SaTTTOi'Tat ’L'fiol .... Kai (TKidSia OTt 
npofidWovTai, rov Oepto^, o<roi ovit rjp.tKrip.4voL 

IvSdit’.'' — A7'n({)i, liidica^ xvi.^ 

C. B.C. 2. 

“ Ipse tone distentasuis umbracnla virgis; 
Ipse face in tuiba, tpia venit ilia, 
locum.” 

Oridf Ai-t. Anutt.y ii. 209-210. 

C. A.D. 5. 

“ Aurea ]»ellebaut rapidoa nmbracula solos 
Quae tameii Hercideae sustiiiuero ma- 
nus.” Jd. Fasti y ii. 31-1312. 

c. A.l). 100. 

“ En, cui tu viridem iimbellam, cui succina 
mittas 

(Iraiidia natalis (juoties redit ...” 

Juvenal, ix. 50-51. 

C. 200. “. . . . (ireptf/e fie Kai KKiinijv avT<p 
apyvporroha. Kai XrTptapfriv, Kai trKrjvrjv ovpavo- 
pcKftov ai'flti'Tjt/, Kai ffp6r''V apyvpovv, Kai eTri;(pu<)roi' 

(TKLdSiov . . .” Athenaem, Lib. ii. Epit. $ 31. 

c. 380. “ Ubi si inter aurata flabella 

laciniis Hericis insiderint muscae, vel^ l)er 
foramen umbraculi ])enKilis radiolus irru- 
])crit Kolis, (lueruntur (piod non sunt apud 
I’iramerios nati .” — Ammianus Marccllinus, 
XXVIll. iv. 

1248. “ Ibi etiam quoddam Solinum (r. 

Soliolum), sive tentorioliin>, (piod portatur 
super caput lm])eratoriK, fuit i)raeKentatum 
eidem, quod totum erat praej)aratum cum 
gemmis.” — Joan, dc Flam Carpini, in Rfc. 
dv V., iv. 759-760. 

c. 1292. “ Et a haute festes porte Mon- 

signor le Dus une corone d’or . . . et la ou 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau (pii porte une unbrele do dras k 
or sur son chief ...” 

and again ; 

“ Et apres s’en vet Monsignor li Dua do- 
SOS Tonbrele que li dona Monsignor TApos- 
toille ; et cele onbrele est d’un dras (a) or, 
que la porte un daniosiaus entre ses mains, 
que s’en vet totes voies ai)res Monsignor li 
I Dus.” — Venetian Chronicle of Martino da 
Canale, in Archkio Storico lialiano, I. Ser. 

1 viii. 214, 5(>0. 

1298. “Et tout eeus . . . ont par com- 
mandement que toutes fois epic il chevau- 
chent doivent avoir huh Ic chief un palieque 
que on dit ombrel, que on i)orte sur une 
lance en senefiance de grant seigneurie.” — « 
Marco Fulo, Text of Fautkicr, i. 256-7. 

c. 1332. (At Constantinople) “the inha- 
bitants, military men or otherwise, great 
I and small, winter and summer, carry over 
I their heads huge umbrellai (wmx Wfd<).— 
I Jbn Batuta, ii. 440. 
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c. 1336. ** Whenever the Sultan (of 
Behli) mounts his hone, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But when he 
starts on a march to war, or on a lonu 
journey, you see carried over his head 
seven umbrellas, two of which are covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.”— iSAiAd- 
buddin IHmishkl in Not. et Ext., xiii. 190. 

1404, “And over her head they bore a 
shade (sombra) carried by a man, on a 
shait like that of a lance ; and it was of 
white silk, made like the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this shade thfey carry over the head to 
protect them from the sun.” — Clavijo, 
} exxii. 

1541, “Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandas, each of them carrying an Tfmbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask.” — 
Pinto, in Cogati^s E. T., p. 135. 

In the original this runs : 

“Vfto doze homes a cavallo, quo so 
chamilo jieretandas, co sombreyros de citim 
cramesim nas maos a niodo de esparaveh 
pottot m cvMteas muyto amprulaa (like tents 
\ipon very long staves) et outros doze co 
b&ndeyras de damasco braiioo.” 

1617. “An iUmbrcll, a fashion of round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
and from them our great onm preterm them- 
nelvet from th-c hcate of the mm'hing sumie. 
Ct. Ombraire, in. Oinbrelle, f. I. Om- 
brella. L. Vnibella, ab rmbra, the shadow, 
est enim instrunientum quo solcin a facie 
arcent IT luven. Gr. cKidiiov^ diminut. a 
i. vmbra. T. ."^rlijiblnii, q. Sflratbnt, d 
1. vmbra, et but,"?', pileus] a quo, 
et B. iJtl^inborbl. Br." Teggidel, a teg. i. 
Xnilchrum fomia, et guld, j)ro riddio, i. X)ro- 
tegere; have enim rmbellac — Mindicu. 
(Ist ed. 8.V.). 

l^^* “Here (at Mai'seilles) wo bought 
umbrellas against ttie heats.” 

Dmrp, 7th Oct. 

1677. (In tin's iiassage the word is applied 
to an awning before a shox)). “ The streets 
are generally narrow .... the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbrello's ex- 
tended from side to side to keep the sun’s 
violence from their customers.” — Fiper, 


1681. “ After these comes an Elephant 
with two^ Priests on bis back ; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carrying the 
painted Stick on his shoulder . . . Hie other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Ymbrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain.”— Anoae’s Ceylon, 79. 

1709. , , The Young Gentleman 

belonging to the Custom-house that for fear 
OT wm borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-house in Comhill of the Mistress, is 
neraby adverti^d that to be dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
^meto ^e Maid’s pattens.”— T’Ac.if’cwiafc 
Bee. 1^ quoted in Malcidm^s 
Anecdote*, 1808, p. 42». 


1712. 

“ Hie tuck’d up semstress walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d um- 
brella’s sides.” 

i<\nft, A City Shower. 

1715. 

“ Good housewives all the winter’s rage 
despise. 

Defended by the riding hood’s disguise ; 

Or underneath the UmDrella’s oily shade 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“ Let Persian dairies the Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny 
ray; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern monarchs show their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in wintiir only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid.” Gay, Trivia, i. 

1850. AdrertUemeut jwsted at the door of 
one of the Sections of the British Association 
meeting at Edinburgh. 

“The gentleman, who carried away a 

brown silk umbrella from the Section 

yesterday, may have the cover belonging to 
it, which is of no further use to the Owner, 
by applying to the Porter at the Royal 
Motel.’’— (JP’i'oni. Permual JRccollection.y-lt 
is a curious parallel to the advertisement 
above from the Female TatUr. 

Upas, s. Tliis word in now, liko 
Juggernaut, chiefly used in English 
as a customary metaphor, and to indi- 
cate some institution that tho speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner, Tho w^ord Upas is Javanese 
for poison, and became familiar in 
Europe in connexion with exaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding the ex-* 
traor^ary and deadly character of a 
tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay" 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
tho jiai’ticular tree to which these 
stories were attached is one which has 
in the present century been described, 
under the name of Antiaria toxicaria, 
from tho name given to the poison 
by tho Javanese proper, viz., Antjar, 
or Anchor (the name of the tree all 
over Java), whilst it is known to the 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as Upaa, and in Celebes and the Philip* 
pine Islands as Jpo or Hipo. 

It WM the poison commonly used by 
the natives of Celebes and other islanife 
for poisoning tho small bamboo darts 
which they used (and in some islands 
still use) to shoot from the blow-tube 
(see Snmpitan). 

The story of some deadly vegetable 
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poison in these islands is very old, and 
we find it in the Travels of Friar 
Odoric, accompanied by the mention of 
the disgusting antidote which was 
believed to be efficacious, a genuine 
Malay belief, and told by a variety of 
later and independent writers, sucn as 
Nieuhof, Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and 
Kaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came es- 
pecially to the notice of the Dutch in 
connexion with its use to poison the 
arrows just alluded to, and some in- 
teresting particulars are given on the 
subject by Bontius, from which a 
quotation is given below, with others. 

There is a notice of the poison in 
De Bry, in Sir T. Herbert (whence- 
soever he borrowed it), and in some- 
what later authors about the middle 
of the 17th century. In March, 
1666, the subject came before the 
young Boyal Society, and among a 
long list of subjecte for inquiry in 
the East occur two questions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

^e illustrious Eumphius in his 
Herbarium Amhointnse goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, but 
the tree does not grow in Amboyna 
where he wrote, and his account tiius 
contains some ill founded statements, 
which afterwards lent themselves to 
the fabulous history of which we shall 
have to speak presently, llumphius 
however procured from Macassar spe- 1 
cimens of the plant, and it was he who 
first gave the native name (Tpo, the 
Macassar form) and assigned a scien- 
tific name. Arbor toxicaria* Passing 
over with simple mention the notices 
in the appendix to John Kay’s Hist, 
Flantarum^ and in Valentijn (from 
both of which extracts will bo found 
below), we come to the curious com- 
pound of the loose statements of for- 
mer writers magnified, of the popular 
stories current among Europeans in 
the Dutch colonies, and of pure 
romantic invention, which first ap- 
peared in 1783, in the London Magazine, 
The professed author of this account 
was one Foersch, who had served as a 
junior surg^n in the Dutch East 
Indies. t This person describes the 

It must be kept in mind tlmt though Rum- 
phlus (George Everard Ruinpf ) died in 1693, his 
great work was not printed till nearly fifty years 
afterwards (1741). 

t Foersch was a surgeon of the tliird class at 
S^arang in the year 177$.— JivrgjUld, in Bat. 
Tta«s. as quoted below. 


tree, called Bohon-Upas, as situated 
“ about 27 leagues * from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoo ” (probably for 
TJukjoe, t.c. Djokjo-Karta) “ the pre- 
sent residence of the Sultan of JavOi.” 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles round 
the tree no human creature, no living 
thing could exist. Condemned male- 
factors wore employed to fetch the 
poison ; they were protected by special 
arrangements, yet not more than 1 in 
10 of them survived the adventure. 
Foersch also describes executions by 
means of the Upas poison, which he 
says he witnessed at Sura Karta in 
February, 1776. 

The whole paper is a very clover 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language; for 
to it is undoubtedly duo the adoption 
of that standing metaphor to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. This effect may liowovor have 
been duo not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Dan^nn, in his I'oom of the 
Loves of the l^nts. In that work 
not only is tho ossonco of Eoorsch’s 
story embodied in tho verse, but the 
story itself is (pioted at length in the 
notes. It is said that Darwin was 
warned of tho worthlessness of tho 
narrative, but w^as unwilling to rob 
his poem of so sensational an episode. 

Notliing appears to be known of 
Foersch except that there really w^ a 
person of that name in the niodical 
service in Java at tho time indicated. 
In our ariicle Anaconda (pp. 16-17) 
we have adduced some curious particu- 
lars of analogy between tho Anaconda- 
myth and tho Upas-myth, and inti- 
mated a suspicion that the same hand 
may have had to do with the spinning 
of both yarns. 

The extraordinary eclat produced by 
the Foerschiaii fables led to tho ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Bata- 
vian Society to investigate the true 
facts, whoso report was published in 
1789. This wo have not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
tained in tho regular series of the 
Transactions of that Society ; nor 

* Tlii« (liatance is probaWy a clerical emir. It 
iu quite incoiiHiiitcnt with the other two aaaigneO, 
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liave we found a refutation of the 
:hkble8 by-M. Charles Coquebert re- 
ferred to by Leschenault in the 
which we are about to mention. The 

g jison tree was observed in Java by 
esc^mps, naturalist with the ex- 
pedition of D’Entrecasteaux, and is 
the subject of a notice by him in the 
Annalea de Voyages^ vol. i., which 
oes into little detail, but appears to 
e correct so far as it goes, except in 
the statement that the Anchar was 
confined to Eastern Java. But the 
first thorough identification of the 
plant, and scientific account of the 
facts was that of M. Leschenault de 
la Tour. This French savant, when 
about to join a vo3’agG of discovery j 
to the South Seas, was recommended 1 
by Jussieu to take up the investi- 
gation of the Upas. On first enquir- 
ing at Batavia and Samarang, M. 
Leschenault heard only fables akin to 
Foersch’s romance, and it was at 
Sura Karta that he first got genuine 
information, which eventually enabled 
h i m to describe the tree from actual 
examination. 

^ The tree from which ho took his spe- 
cimens was more than 100 ft. in height, 
with a girth of 18 feet at the Wse. A 
J avaneso who climbed it to procure the 
flowers had to make cuts in the stem 
in order to mount. After ascending 
some 25 feet the man felt so ill that he 
hod to come down, and for some days he 
continued to suffer from nausea, vomit- 
ing, and vertigo. But another man 
climbed to the top of the tree without 
suffering at all. On another occasion 
Leschenault, having had a tree of 4 
feet girth cut down, walked among its 
broken branches, and had face and 
hands besprinkled with the gum-resin, 
yet neither did he suffer ; he adds 
however that he had washed im- 
mediately after. Lizards and insects 
were numerous on the trunk, and birds 
perched upon the branches. M. Les- 
chenault gives details of the prepara- 
tion of the poison as practised by the 
natives, and also particulars of its 
action, on which experiment was made 
in Paris with the material which ho 
brought to Europe. He gave it the 
scientific name by which it continues 
to be known, viz., A/itiaria foxicaria 
(N. O. Artocarpeat)* 

* liMchenault also gives the description of an- 
other and still more powerful poison, used in a 
■imilarway to that of the Jn«am, vl*., the «ieule, 


M. Leschenault also drew the atten- 
tion of Dr. Horsfield, who had been 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years before the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and he published a paper on it in the 
Batavian Transactions for 1813 (vol. 
vii.). His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Leschenault, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
with the result of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of his own. 
He saw the Anti aria first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyuwangi. In Blambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visited four 
or five trees; he afterwards found, a 
very tall specimen growing at Passaru- 
wang on the borders of Malang, and 
again several young trees in the forests 
of Japara, and one near Onarang. In 
all these cases, scattered over the 
length of Java, the people knew the 
tree as anchar. 

Full articles on the subject are to be 
found (by Mr. J. J. Bennet) in Hors- 
field’s Plantae J avanicae T^an'orea, 1838- 
52, pp. 62 aejg., together with a figure 
of a flowering branch, pi. xiii.; and in 
Blume’s Bumphia (Brussels, 1836), pp. 
46 aeqq., and Pis. xxii., xxiii.; to both 
of wmch works we have been much 
indebted for guidance. 

Blumo gives a drawing, for the truth 
of which he vouches, of a tall specimen 
of the trees. These he describes as 
“vaa^oa, arduas^ et a ceteris aegregataa^*^ 
— solitary and eminent, on account of 
their groat longevity, (possibly on 
account of their being spared by the 
axe ?), but not from any such reason as 
the fables allege. There is no lack 
of adjoining vegetation; the spread- 
ing branches are clothed abimdantly 
with parasitical plants, and numerous 
birds and squirrels frequent them. 
The stem throws out ‘ wings ’ or but- 
tresses,* like many of the forest trees 
of Further India. Blume refers, in 
connexion with the origin of the pre- 
valent fables, to the real existence of 

called sometimes Upas Raja, the plant producing 
which is a Strychnos, and a creeper. Though, as 
we have said, the name Upas is generic, and is 
applied to this, it is not the Upas of English meta- 
phor, and we are not concerned with it here, 
both kinds are produced and prepared in Java. 
The Jpo (a form of Upa^ of Macassar is the 
Antidris; the ipo of the Borneo JDayaks is the 
TieuU. 

* See Horsfield in the Bat. TransacUona, and 
Blume’s Plate. 
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exhalations of carbonic acid gas in the 
volcanic tracts of Java, dangerous to 
animal life and producing sterility 
around, alluding particularly to a 
paper by M. Loudoun, (a Dutch official 
of Scotch descent) in the Edinburgh 
New PhiL Journal for 1832, p. 102, 
containing a formidable description of 
the Guwo Upas or I'oison Valley on 
the frontier of the Pekalongan and 
Banyumas provinces. We may ob- 
serve ho-wever that, if we remember 
rightly, the exaggei-ations of Mr. 
Loudoun in this matter have been ex- 
posed and ridiculed by Dr. Junghuhn, 
the author of JavaP And if the 
Foersch legend be compared with 
some of the particulars alleged by 
several of the older writers, e.g, 
Camell (in Bay), Valentijn, Spielman, 
Kaempfer, and Eumphius, it will be 
seen that the basis for a great part of 
that putida commentutio^ as Blumo calls 
it, is to bo found in them. 

George Colman the Younger 
founded on the Foerschian Upas-m^h 
a kind of melodrama, called the Law 
of Java y first acted at Covent Garden 
May 11th, 1822. We give some quo- 
tations below.* 

c. 1330. “En queste isole sono molte 
cose maravigliose e strane. Onde alcuni 
arbori li sono .... che fanno veleno 
pessiiDo .... Quelli uomini sono quasi 
tutti corsali, e quando vanno a battaglia 
iK>rtano ciascuno una canna in mano, di 
lunghezza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 
de la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel veleno, e sofiano nella canna e I’ago vola 
o percuotelo dove vogliono, e’ncontinento 
quelli ch’5 percosso muore. Ma egli hanno 
le tina piene di stereo d’uomo e una is- 
codella di stereo gfuarisce I’uomo da queste 
eotali ponture .” — Storia di Frate Odorigo, 
from Palatina MS., in Cathay ^ &c., App., 
p. xlix. 

c. 1G30. “And (in Makasser) which is 
no lease infemall, the men use long canes 
or truncks (cald Sempitans), out ot which 
they can (and use it) blow a little ijricking 
quill, which if it draw the lest drop of blood 
from any part of the body, it makes him 
(though the strongest man living) die 
immediately ; some venoms operate in an 
houre, others in a moment, the veynes and 
body (by the virulence of the poyson) cor- 
rupting and rotting presently, to any man’s 
terrour and amazement, and feare to live 
where such abominations predominate.” — 
Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 329. 


* I remember when a boy reading the whole of 
Poersch’s 8t«)ry in a fascinating book, called 
Wood’s Zoograj^y, which I have not seen for half a 
century, and which, I should 8up]>ose from my 
l«(»llection, was more sensational than ssientifle. 


1631. “ I will now conclude ; but first I 
must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island of 
Celebes to envenom those little snrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a jjoison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch bring- 
ing blood, or a prick in the heel, imme- 
diately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mucus. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
{e,g.) be scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point wliich, is not 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these jioisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the j^>estilent influence ascends 
to the wound, and wdth the same swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 
among the living. 

^ “These are no idle tales, but the expe- 
rience of eye-witnesses, not only among 
our countrymen, but among Danes and 
Englishmen.” — Jac. Boutii, lib. v., cap. 
xxxiii. 

1646. “Es wachst ein Baum auf Mac- 
casser, einer Ciist auf der Insul Celebes, der 
ist treflich vorgiftet, dass wann einer nur 
an einem died damit verletzet wird, und 
man solches nit alsbald wegschlagt, der 
Gift geschwind zum Hertzen eilet, und den 
Garaus machet ” (then the antidote as be- 
fore is mentioned) . . . . “ Mit solchem 
Gift schmieren die Bandanesen Ihre lange 
Pfeil, die Sie von ^ossen Bogen, einer 
Mannsliinghoch, hurtigsehiessen; in Banda 
aber tiihten Ihre Weiner grossen Schaden 
damit. Dcnn Sie sich auf die Baume 
setzten, und kleine Fischgeraht damit 
schinierten, und durch ein gehohlert Rohr- 
lein, von einem Baum, auf unser Volck 
schossen, mit grossen machtigen Schaden.” 
— ISaar, OstJ^ianischc Furjzcken-Jahrige 
Kriegs-IHenste . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667. “ Enquiries for Suratt, awi oifur 
parts of the East Indies. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar-poison, is human 
ordure, taken inwardly ? And what sub- 
stance that poison is made of ?” — Philoso- 
phical Transactions, vol. ii.. Anno 1667 
(Proceedings for March 11th, 1666, i.r, N.S. 
1667), p. 43 7. 

1682. “The e8j)ecial weapons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlcts 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 

{ minted fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
cnob of sprmgy wood. 

“The points of these arrows, long before 
they are to be used, are dipt in poison and 
then dried. , . , 

“This poison is a sap that dnps from 
the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 
like (resin, from pine-trees. 
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** The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses, round about Makassar. 
It is about the height of the dove-tree, and 
has leaves very similar. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a veiy 
deadly poison ; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“The arrowlets prepared with this i>oiHon 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 
{uit zekere spaticn ge^pai ) ; just as hero, in 
the country, people snoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

“They can with these in still weather 
hit their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Makassers theinaelves 
know no remedy against this poison .... 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blc^ 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . . (and 
so on, repeating the antidote already men- 
tioned ). — Joan Nimhofi Zee cn Land lleizCy 
etc., pp. 217-218. 

c. 1681. Arbor ToodcaHa^ Ipo. 

“ I have never yet met with any poison 
more horrible and hateful, produced by 
any vegetable jp*owth, than that which is 
derived from this lactescent tree. 

« « « « 

Moreover beneath this tree, and in its 
whole circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow ; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened, and burnt as it were . . . and 
the atmosphere about it is so polluted and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
its branches liccome giddy and fall dead 
• * * all things perish which are touched 
by its emanations, insomuch that every 
animal shuns it and keeps aAvay from it, 
and even the birds eschew flying by it. 

“No man dares to approadi the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen ... for Death 
seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree ...” (He then tells 
of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * ♦ * 

“The Malays call it Cagu Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is called 


“It grows in desert places, and amid 
bare hills, and is easily discerned from afar, 
there being no other tree near it.” 

« « « « 

— Rumphii HerbaHum AniboineuK(\ ii. 263- 
268. 

1685. “ I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missiles of the 
Kingdom of McLcassar, which the natives 
of ^at kingdom have used against our 
soldiers, bringing them to sudden death. 
It is extracted from the Journal of the 
illustrious and gallant admiral, H. Cor- 
nelius Spielman .... The natives of the 
kingdom in question possess a singular art 
of shooting arrows by blowing through 
canes, and wounding with these, insomuch 


that if the skin be but slightly scratched 
the wounded die in a twinkling.^’ 

(Then the old story of the only antidote). 

The account follows extracted from the 
Journal, 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“There are but few among the Macassars 
and Bugis who possess the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, so as to 
distinguish between what is worthless and 
what IS of highest quality * * * From the 
princes (or Bajas) 1 have understood that 
the soil in which the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the ix>i8on is properly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in the bark of those trees, oozing 
out as sap does from plants that afford 
milky juices . . . When the liquid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so as to let 
the liquid touch his hands, for by such 
contact all the joints become stiffened and 
contracted. For this reason the collectors 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
the tree with great force, and so get the 
sap to flow into the canes, in which it 
sj>eedily hardens.” — Dn. Com. Spielman. . . 

I de TeHn deleterio Vcneiw infectis in Mac^- 
sar, et aliis Rcgnin Inmleie Celebes ; ex eguK 
J>iario extracta, Uuic pi'aemUtitur brevia 
narratio dc hoc materia Dn. Andreae Cleyeri. 
In Mitcellanca Curiosay sive Ephemeriduni 
. . . Academiae Naturae Curiosoimmy Dec. 
II. Annus Tertius. Anni mdclxxxiv., 
Norimbergae (1085), pp. 127 segg. 

1704. “ Ipo seu Hypo arbor est mediocris, 
folio j)arvo, et obscure virenti, quae tam 
malignae et nocivae qualitatis, ut omne 
vivens umbril sufi interimat, unde narrant 
in circuitu, et umbrae distinctu, plurima 
ossium moi-tuorum hominum animalium- 
que videri. Circumvicinas etiam plantas 
enecat, et aves insidentes interfleere ferunt, 
si Nucis Vomicae Igasury xJantam non 
invenerint, qua reperta vita quidem do- 
nantur et servantur, sed defluvium pati- 

untur plumarum Hypo lac indi 

Camucones et ISambaleSy Hispanis infensis- 
simi, longis excipiunt arundineis perticis, 
sagittis intoxicandis deserviturum irreme- 
diable venenum, omnibus aliis alexiphar- 
macis superius, praeterquam stercore 
humano propinato. An Argensolae arlm' 
comosa, quam Insulae Celebes ferunt, cujus 
umbra occidentalis mortifera, orientalis 
antidotum ? . . .” — De Quihusdam Arhoribm 
Venenatis, in Herharum aliai'umqut Stir- 
pium in Insula Luzonc ... a Revdo Patre 
Georgio Camello, S. J. Sgllabus, ad Josp- 
nem Kaium transinissus. In Appendix, 
n. 87, of Joaii. Raii Hist, Plantarum. 
Vol. iii. (London, 1704). 

1712. “Maxima autem celebritas radi- 
culae enata est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 
adversus toxicum Macassariense praestat, 
exitiale illud, et vix alio remedio vincibile. 
Est venenum hoc succus lacteus et pinguis, 
qui coUegitur ex recens sauciata arbore 
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quadaix^ indigenes Ipi^ Malnjis Javanisque 
tJpi dicU, in al^itis locis sylvanim 
Insulae Celebes .... crescente .... cujus 
genuinum et in soU Macassari&germinantis 
Kiiccum, qtii colligere suscipiunt, praesentis- 
siniis vitae periculis se exi>onant necesse 
efit. Nam ad quaereiulam arborem lc>ca 
dumis beluisque infeuta i)enetranda sunt, 
iiiventa vero, nisi eminus vulneretur, et 
ab e& narte, a qua ventiis adspirat, vel aura 
incumbit, aggressores erum{>ont(> halitu 
Hubito suffocabit. Quaiii surtein etiam ex- 
l>eriri dicuntur ^volucres, arborem recens 
vulneratam transvolantes. Collectio exi- 
tiosi liquoris, morti ob patrata maledcia 
damnatirt committitur, eo jmcto, ut poena 
remittatur, si liquorem reporta veriiit .... 
Sylvam ingrediuntur longa instruct! arun- 
dine .... (piam altera extremitate .... ex 
asse acuunt, ut ad i>eitundendam arboris 
corticem valeat .... C^uum loiige iK)88unt, 
ab arbore constituti, aruiidinis acicm arbori 
valide intruduut, et licpuiris, ex vulnere 
effluentis, tantuiii excifaunt, quantum arun- 
dinis cavO ad proximuni usciuo interiiodium 
capi |K)test .... Reduces, supplicio et oinni 
discrimine defuncti, hoc vitae suae Aurpoi^ 
Regi offenint. Ita narrarunt mihi ]»opu- 
lares Celebani, hodie Macassari dicti. Quis 
autem veri (luicquam ex Asiaticorum ore 
referat, quod hginentis nonimplicatur . . 

— Kaempfvr, A moen. 575-570. 

1726. “But among all sorts of trees 
that occur here, or hereabouts, 1 know of 
none more iMirnicious than the sap of 
the Macassar l*oison tree * * * They say 
that there are only a few trees (»f this 
kind, occurring in the district of Taratte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed ex- 
cept, at a certain time <»f the year when it is 
pnicurable, those wlio are condemned to 
death, to ap[)roach the trees and bring away 
the poison . , . The poison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it drips slowly from the bark of the 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
pimpose must first have their hands, heads, 
and all exposed x)arts, well wound round 
with cloths . , .” — Valmitijn^ iii. 218. 

1783. “ The following de8crii)tion of the 

Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree, which g^ows 
in the Island of Java, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has 
been procured for the London Magazine, 
from Mr. Hey dinger, who was employed 
to translate it from the original Hutch, by 
the author, Mr. Pocrsch, who, we are in- 
formed, is at present abroad, in the caxjacity 
of surgeon on board an English vessel .... 

♦ * -IV 

“ * In the year 1774; I was stationed at 
Batavia, as a surgeon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. During my 
residence there I received several different 
accounts ojf the Bohon-VpM, and the violent 
effects of its X3oi8on. Thej’^ all then seemed 
incr^ible to me, but raised my cuiiosity in 
so high a degree, that I resolved to inves- 
tigate this subject thoroughly .... I had 
nrocured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan priest to another i>rie8t, who lives 
on the nearest habitable sx>ot to the tree. 


I which is about fifteen or sixteen miles dis« 
tant. The letter proved of great service to 
me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
apxx)inted by the EmiJeror to reside there, 
in order to i)rei3are for eternity the souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
tenced to ai>proach the tree, and to procure 
the iM)ison * * * IMalef actors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to die, are the only 
jjersons to fetch the ])oison ; and this is Uie 
only chance they have of saving their lives 
. . . They are then i)rovided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put the iM>isonous gum, and are i>rox)erly 
instructed how to x>roceed, while they are 
uxMJii their dangerous expedition. Among 
other i>articulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds ; as 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from them * * They are 

aftorw'jirds sent to tlie house of the old i)rie8t, 
to which jdace they art‘ commonly attended 
by their friends aiid relations. Here they 
generally remain some days, in exj^iectation 
of a favourable breeze. During that tinie 
the ecclesiastic X’^'^U*^^*'*** them for their 
future fate by jirayers and admonitions. 
When the hour of their deiiarture arrives 
the x>riest jaits them on a liuig leather cap 
with two glasses before their (‘yes, which 
comes down as far as their breast, and also 
provides them w’ith a pair of leather gloves 


“Tlie woilhy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residtmee there, for 
upwards of thirty years, he had dismissed 
al)<»ve seven Imndied criminals in the 
manner which I ha\ e d(‘sc;ribed ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” . • • • 
etc. (itc.- London Mufjoiinr, I)ecr. 1783, 
PI). 512-517. 

The paper concludes ’ 

“[We shall be happy to communicatt^ 
any authentic pajiers of Mr. Eoersch to the 
X)ublic through the London Magazine.]” 
1789. ^ , 

“ No 8x>icy nutmeg scents the vernal gales. 
Nor towering x>lRutain shades the mid- 
day vales, 

i ’ * 

No step retreating, on the sand imiiress’d, 
Invites the visit of a second guest ; 

* * * * 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath ^ , 

Fell Upas sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 
Lo 1 from one root, the envenom d soil 
below, ^ „ 

A thousand v'egetativeser])entH grow, • . 

etc. 

Lanvin, Lore^ of thr Plants : in The 
Jjotnnic Garden, Part II. 

1808. Notire nar Ic Pohon Upaf on, 
Arbre a Poison ; Kxtrait Pun Voyage inidit 
dan* r Inter ie.ur de i'Jle de Java, par Ij. A. 
Deschamps, D.M.P., run den compagnona 
dll Voyaye da Gencraf d’Entrecasteaux, 

“ C’est an fond des sombres forfcts de I’ile 
de Java que la nature a cachd le pohun 
upas, I’arbre le plus dangereux du* rfegne 
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pour le pmson mortel qu'il renferme, 
pluf ^^bre oncore par les fables dont on 

}’a rendu le sujet *’ — Annalea det 

V<j$fag€$f i 69. 

1810, **Le poison fameux dont 86 servent 
les Indiens de TArchipel des MoluqutB, et 
des iles de la Sonde, conn>i hous le nom 
dUpo et upai, a interessd plus <iue tous les 
autres la curiositt^ des Euro])^en8, parce 
que les relations qu^on en a donn^ ont 
exa^rdes et accompag^ndes de ce mer- 
veilleux dont les peuples de I’lnde aiment 
b omer leurs qarrations . . — Leacheimult 

de la Tour, in Mdmoire Hur le Stryclmos 
Tieute et TAntiaris toxiearia, jHantes veni- 
meusea de Vile de Java . ... In Annalea 
d/a Muaium d'Hiatoire Naturelle, Tom. 
XVli^me. p. 459. 

1813, “ The literary and scientific world 

has in few instances been more grossly 
imposed upon than by the account of the 
Pohon TTpai, published in Holland about 
the year 17^. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mystery. 
Foersch, who put his name to the publica- 
tion, (jertainly was ... a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service about 
the time ... I have been led to sup|X).se 
that his literarjyr abilities were as mean as 
his ^ntempt tor truth was consummate. 
Having hastily picked up some vague in- 
formation concerning the Oopas, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were arranged, 
doubtless Dy a different hand, in such a 
form as by their plausibility and api>ear- 
ance of truth, to be generally credited * * * 
But though the account just mentioned 
. . . has been demonstrated to be an ex- 
travagant forgery, the existence of a tree 
in Java, from whose sap a poison is pre- 
paredj equal in fatality, when thrown into 
the circu^tion, to the strongest animal 
ixiisons hitherto known, is a fact.” — Hors- 
Jitld, in Batavian Tranaactiona, vol. vii., 
art. X., pp. 2-4. 

1822. ‘‘The Law of Java,” a Play , . , . 
Scene. Kdrta-Sfira, and a desolate Tract I 
in the Island of Java. 

• . * ♦ 

“Act I. Sc. 2. 

Emperor, The haram’s laws, which can- 
not be repealed, 

Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
death, 

* * « ♦ 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life, 
All criminals may claim. 

Farbapa, Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ’tis to seek 
That tree of Java, which, for many a 
* mile, 

Sheds pestilence;— for, where the TTpas 

^WB 

It Dlasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en those 
brutes 

^That haunt the desert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring.you the poi^n that the tree exudes, 
In which you dip your arrows for the 
^ war. 


He gains a pardon,— and the palsied wretch 
Who scapM the ITpat, has escaped the 
tyrant.^ 

♦ ♦ * * 

“Act n. Sc. 4. 

Pengooae. Finely dismal and romantic, 
they say, for many miles round the Upas : 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, and 
raelanchoW. A charming country for 
making Mema and Nota beneaP' 

* * * * 

“Act III. Sc. 1. 

Pengooae. . , . That’s the Divine, I si^ 
pose, who starts thepoor prisoners, for the 
last stage to the upas tree; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Reverence ! ^ There’s 
no people in the parish, but, I believe, you 
are the rector ? 

(Writing). “The reverend Mister Orzinga, 
U.C.J.— The Upas Clergyman of Java.’" 

George Colman the Younger. 
1876. . . the Upas-tree superstition.” 

Contemp. Bevxew, May. 
1880. “Lord Crichton, M.P. . . . 1^ 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present . . . 
what was this conspiracy, which like the 
Upas-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it? . . .” — In St. Jameda 
Gazette, Nov. 11th, p, 7. 

Upper Aoger. This happy example 
of the Hobson- Jobson dialect occurs in 
a letter dated 1755, from Capt. Jackson 
at Syrian in Burma, which is given in 
Dalrymple^s Oriental Repertory, i. 192. 
It is a corruption of the Sansk. yuva- 
rdja, ‘yoimg King,^ thoCsesar or Heir 
Apparent, a title borrowed from 
ancient India by most of the Indo- 
Chinese monarchies, and which we 
^nerally render in Siam as the ‘ Second 

Urz and Urzee, and vulgarly Uljee, 
8. P. Hind, ^arz and ^arzt, from Ar. 
*arz, the latter a word having an ex- 
traordinary variety of uses even for 
Arabic. A petition or humble repre- 
sentation either oral or in writing ; the 
technical term for a request from an 
inferior to a superior; ‘a sifldication* as 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s chaj^cters 
calls it. A more elaborate form w ’ar^ 
dasht—* memorialmng.’ This is usM 
in a very barbarous form of Hobson- 
Jobson below. 

1606. “ Every day I went to the Court 
and in every eignteene or twentie dayes I 
put up Are or Petitions, and still he imt 
mee off with good w^ords . . . yoan 
MUdenhaU, in Purchaa, L (Bk. iii.) 115. 

1690. “ We think you should Uradaiit 
the Nabob to writt purposely for y* f®" 
leasm* of (Jharles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Value on him.* — Letter 
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from Factory at Chuttanutte to Mr. Charles 
Eyre at Bauasore, d. 5th November (MS. 
in India Office). 

c. 1785. “ , . . . they (the troops) con- 

stantly applied to our colonel, who for 
presenting an arsee to the King, and 
getting huu to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to have received 
six lacks as a reward . . — CarraccioWs 

Life of Clive, iii. 155. 

1809. “ In the morning ... I was met 
by a minister of the Rajah of Benai'es, 
bearing an aijee from his master to me ...” 
— JW. Valentia, i. 104. 

1817. “ The Governor said the Nabob’s 
Vakeel in the Arsee already quoted, directed 
me to forward to the presence that it was 
his M'ish, that your Highness would write 
a letter to him .” — MilVa Hist., iv. 436. 

XTshnifee, s. Ar. Aahrafi, a gold 
coin, a gold mohr. Soo Xerafine. 

TTspuk, 8. H. AapaJc. ‘A hand- 
spike,’ coiT. of the English. This was 
the form in use in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N. W. P. Roebuck gives the sea 

form as hanspeek. 


V. 

Yaocination. Vaccine was first 
imported into Bombay vi& Bussora in 
1802. “Since then,” says R. Drum- 
mond already in 1808, “the British 
Governments in Asia have taken great 
pains to preserve and diffuse this mild 
mstrument of salvation.” 

YaishiLava, adj. Relating to Vish- 
nu; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship him. In Bengali 
the term is converted into Boiahnab. 

1672. “ . . . also some hold Wiatnou for 

the supreme god, and therefore ai’e termed 
WistnouwaoB. ''—Baldobeaa. 

V^eel, s. An attorney; an au- 
thorised representative. Arab. vmhtL 

1682. “ If Mr. Chamock had taken the 
paines to present these 2 Perwannas him- 
self, ’tis probable, with a small i^resent, he 
might have prevailed with Bulchund to 
have our goods freed. However, at this 
rate any pitiful! Vekecl is as good to act 
y* Company’s Service as himself. ” — Hedgea, 
Diary (MS.), Deer. 8. 

1691, “ November the 1st, arriv’d a PaU 
iamar or Courrier, from our Fakeel. or 
SoUicitor at Court. . . .” — Ovington, 415. 

1811. “ The Raja has sent two Vakeels 
or ambassadors to meet me here . . .” — 
Lord Minto in India, 268. 


c. 1847. “ If we ^ into Court I suppose 
I must employ a Vehiole.”— Letter from an 
European subordinate to one of the present 
writers. 

V&Tclla, 6. This is a term ooii«> 
stantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to the pagodas of Indo-6hina 
and China. Of its origin we have no 
positive evidence. The most probable 
etymology is that it is the Malay 
hardhla or hrcihla, ‘ an id^l.’ An idol 
temple is rimah^hardhld, ‘a house of 
idols,’ but hardhla alone may have been 
used elliptically by the Malays or 
misunderstood by the Portuguese. We 
have an analogy in the double use of 
pagoda for temple and idol. 

1555. “Their temples are very large 
edifices, richly wroiiglit, wliich they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal . . .” 
— Account of China in a Jesuit’s Letter 
appended to Fr. Alvarez H. of Ethiopia, 
translated by Mr. Major in his Jntrod, to 
Mendoza, Hak. Soc., i. xlviii. 

1569. “Gran quantity se ne consuma 
ancora in quel Regno nello lor Varelle, che 
sono ^li suo’ pagodi, de’ quali ve n’h gran 
quantity di grandi e di picciole, o sono 
alcune muntagnuole fatte a mano, a giusa 
d’vn pan di zuccai’o, e alcune d’esse alte 
quanti il campanile di S. Marco di Venetia 
... si consuma in questc istosse varelle 
an CO gi’an fjuantitk di or<> di foglia . . .” — ' 
Ces. Federici, in Ramus., iii. 395. 

1583. “. . . nauigainmo fin la mattina,' 
che ci trouainmo alia Bara giusto di Ne- 
grais, che cosi si chiama in lor linguaggio 
il porto, che va in I’egu, oue discuprimmu 
a banda sinistra del riuo vn pagodo, ouer 
varella tutta dorata, la ([uale si scopre di 
lontano da’ vascelli, cho vengono d’altO 
mare, et massime ({uando il Sol ricrcute in 
quell’ oro, che la fh risidendere all’ intorno 
. . . ” — Gasparo Balbi, f. 92.* 

1587. “ They consume in these Varellaes 
groat quantitie of Golde; for that they be 
all gilded aloft.” — Fitch, in Hak., ii. 39k 

1614. “ So also they have many Varelai, 
which are monasteries in which dwell their 
religiosos, and some of these are very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles all 
gilded.” — Couto, VI. vii. 9. 

More than one prominent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
was known by this name. Thus in Lin- 
schoten’s description of the route from 
Malacca to Macao, he mentions at the 
entrance to the ‘Straits of Sincapuraj’ a 
rock havi^ the apj^earance of an obelisk, 
called the Varella del China ; and again, on 


* Compare this vivid description with a modem 
noti<ie of the same pagfHlu : 

1855. “ This meridian range . . . 700 miles from 
its origin in the Naga wilds . . . sinks in the sea 
hard by Negrais, its last bluff crowned by the 
gulden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to sea- 
ward, a Burmese Sunium ." — Mission to Ava, 272, 
There is a snudl view of it in tliis work. 
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the eMtem coast of Champa, or Cochin 
OhiD% we have frequent notice of a point 
a river also) called that of the 
vartlU. Thus in Pinto : 

1540. The Friday following we found 
ourselves just against a River callod by the 
inhabitants of the Country Tinaa/i'en^ and 
by us (the) Varella.”— (in Cogan)^ 
p. 48. 

This Varella of Champa is alH<j mentioned 
by Linschoten : 

1598. . fmm this thirde jKjint to 

the Yarella tbo coast runneth North . . . 
This Yarella is a high hill reaching into 
the Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a 
verie hiph stonie rock, like a tower or j 
piller. which may Iw seen far off, therefore i 
R is by the Portingallcs called Yarella.” — 
p. 342. 

Vedas. Tlio Sacred RookH of th.o I 
Brahmans, Veda being ‘knowledge.* 
Of those books tliei'o are nominally 
four, viz., the Yajur, Sdnu(, and 
Atharva Vedas. 

The earliest dii’oct intimation of 
knowledge of th<3 existence of the 
Vedas appears to bo in the book callod 
De TrihuH Iiiiftoatoribus, said to have 
been printed in 1598, in w^hich they 
are mentioned.* Possibly this know- 
le<^e came through the Arabs. 

Though thus wo do not trace back 
any direc^t allusion to the Vedas in 
European books, beyond the year 1600 
or thereabouts, there seems good 
reason to believe that the Jesuit luis- 
aionaries had infonnation on the sub- 
ject at a much earlier date. 

St. Francis Xavier had fi’equeiit dis- 
cussions with Brahmans, and one went 
80 far as to communicate to him the 
mantra “ Om srludrdyanandinah In 
1559 a learned Brahman at Goa was 
converted by Father Belchior Oar- 
neyro, and baptized by the name of 
Manuel. Ho afterwards (-with the 
Viceroy’s sanction !) went by night and 
robbed a Brahman on the inaiidand 
who had collectiMi many M8S., and 
presented the spoil to the Fathers, 
with great satisfaction to himself and 
them.f 

It is piobablo that the information 
concemmg the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was attmned even 
in Europe by the end of the 16th 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposed, and gi*eater than what wo 
find in print would warrant us to as- 
sume. A quotation from San Roman 

* 86 wrote A. B. I cannot tliul the lx)ok in the 
B. M. IJbrary.-y. 

‘ t Sowan, OrUnte Cojiquishuh), i. 151—2. 


below illustrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of Gregory X'V. 
dated 31st January, 1623, there is 
mention of rites cidled ffaiterea and 
Taiidie, which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names Aitareya and Td 9 ^ya( 8 e 6 
Norberty i. 39). Lucena’s aUi^on 
below to the “ four parts ” of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
Vedas, and his information must have 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. 

In course of time however what had 
been known seems to have been for- 
gotten, and even Halhed (1776) could 
write about ‘ Beids of the Shaster * ! 
(see Codcy p. xiii.). This shows that 
though ho speaks also of ‘ the Four 
Beids’ (p. xxxi.) he had no precise 
knowledge. 

In several of the earlier quotations 
of the word it will bo seen that the 
form used is Fedam, or Vetdam. This 
is the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during last century in 
France from Voltaire’s having con- 
stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sanskrit Poem, called by him VEzour 
Vedaniy and which had its origin in 
S. India. This was in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Puranay composed 
by some missionary in the 17th 
century (probably by R. de’ Nobilil to 
introduce Christian doctrines ; out 
Voltaire supposed it to bo really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real character 
w'as first explained by Sonnei-at (see 
the Essay by F. W. Ellis, in As, 
IteaearcheSy xi.). 

The first information regarding the 
real Vedas was given by Colebrooko 
ill 1805 {Aa. Rea. viii.). 

Orme and some authors of the 18th 
and early part of the 19th centur>% 
write Bede^ which repi'osents the N. 
Indian vernacular fonn Bed. Both 
forms, Bed and Vedam, are known to 
Floury, as wo see below. 

On the subject of the Vedas, see 
Weber'" a Jliat. of Indian Literature y 
Max Muller" a Ancient Sanakrit Lit.y 
IVhitnefa Oriental and Linguiaiic 
Siudiesy vol. i. 

c. 1.590. The Brahmim. These have 

S roperly six duties. 1. The study of the 
\edwJ"^-—Ayeen Akhery {Ol<tdwin"8)y ii. 393. 
„ “Philologists are constantly 
engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, 

Arabic, and Persian bwks H4ji 

Ibrahim of Sarhind translated into Persian 
the AVkarhaHy which, according to the 
Hindds is one of the fom* divine books” 
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the Atharva YedMl—Ain (Bloehmann), 
1. 104-105. 

1600. . . Consta eeta doutrina de 

quatro part^ .... — Lucenat V, de P, 
Franc, Xavier^ 96. 

1602. ** These books are divided Into 
bodies, limbs, and joints ; and their founda* 
tions are certain books which they call 
Yedimi, which are divided into four parts ** 
. . Cbtito, V. vi. 3. 

1603. “ Tienen muchos libros, de mncha 
costa y escriptura, todos llenos de agueros 
y supersticiones, y de mil fabulas riuiculas 
que son sus evangelios . . « Todo esto es 
tan sin fundamento, que algunos libros 
han llegado a Portugal, que se han traydo 
de la Lidia, y han venido algunos logues 
que se convertieron k la Ffe.” — San Roimn^ 
JaisL de la India Oriental^ 47. 

1651. “The Vedam, or the Heathen’s 
book of the Law, hath brought great 
Esteem unto this Tribe (the Bramines).” — 
Rogcrittt, 3. 

c. 1667. “They say then that (rod, 
whom they call Ackar, that is to say, 
Immoveable or Immutable, hath sent them 
four Books which they call Bethi, a word 
signifying Sciencff because they pretend 
that in tnese Books all Sciences are com- 
prehended. The first of these Books is 
called Athenba-^itdt the second ^o^ur-bed, 
the third ifel*-bed, the fourth fifa7na-bed.”— 
Bernier, E. T., 104. 

1672. “ Commanda primieramente il 

Yeda (che h tutto il fondamento della loro 
fede) I’adoratione degli Idoli.” — P, Vin- 
cenzo^ 313. 

„ “Diese vier Theile ihres Vedam 
oder Gesetzbuchs wcrdeu genant Hoff go 
Vedam, Jadnra Vedam, Sama Vedam, und 
Taraxoana Vedam . . .” — BahUu ve^ 5.50. 

1089, “ Il reste maintenant a examiner 
Hiir <|uelle8 preuves les Siamois ajoutent foi 
a leur Bali, les Indiens k leur Beth ou 
Vedam, les Musulmans a leur Alcoran.”- ^ 
Fleury, in Lettres Ed if., xxv. 05. 

1726. “ Above all it would be a matter 

of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains snould lie maintained theie 
for the sole purjKise of studying the Sans- 
krits tongue {de Sanekritse taal), the head 
and mother tongue of most eastern lan- 
guages, and once for all to make a transla- 
tion of the Vedam, or Lawl>ook of the 
Heathen (which is followed not only by the 
Heathen on this Coast, but also, in whole 
or in part, in Ceylon. Malabar, Bengal, 
Surat, and other neighlxiuring Kingdoms), 
and thereby to give such preachers further 
facilities for the more powerful conviction 
of the Heathen here and elsewhere, on 
their own ground, and for the disclosure of 
many mysteries and other matters, with 

whi<m we are now unacquainted 

This Lawbook of the Heathen, called the 
Vedam, had in the very old times 4 parts, 

though one of these is now lost 

These parts were named Boggo Vedam, 
Sadura or Issoure Vedam, Sama Vedam, 
and Taraxoana or Adderaxoana Vedam.” — 


VaUntij^ Keurlijke Betekrgving van Choro- 
mandel in his Boot Indite, v. pp. 72-78. 

^1745. “ Je commen9ais k douter si nous 
n avions point ^te tromp^ par ceux qui nous 
ayoient donn^ Texplication de ces odrdmo- 
nies qu’ils nous avoient assures ^tre trks- 
confomies k leur Vedam, c’est k dire au 
Livre de leur XoV^ -Nox'bert, iii. 132. 

c. 1760. “Vedam-s.m. HUt, Saperit. 
C est 1111 livre pour qui les Brames ou 
Nations idolktres de rindostan ont la plus 
grande v^n Oration . . . . en effet, on 
assure que le Vedam est (k:rit dans une 
langue ^aucoup plus ancienne que le Sant- 
krit, qui est la langue savante, connue des 
bramines. Le mot Vedam signifie science. ” 
— Encyelopidie, xxx. 32. 

This information was taken from a letter 
by Pfere Calmette, S. J. (see Lettret Edx- 
fianUt), who anticipated Max Miiller’s 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 500 years later than others, 

1765. “ If we compare the great purity 
and chaste manners of the Shastah, with 
the great absurdities and impurities of the 
Viedam, we need not hesitate to pronounce 
the latter a corruption of the former.” — J, 
Z. Hoi well, Interesting Hist. Events, Ac., 
2nd ed., i. 12. 

This gentleman also talks of the Bbadas 
and the Viedam in the same line without a 
notion that the word was the same (see 
Interesting Hitt. Events, Ac., Pt. II., 16; 1767). 

I 1770. “ The Bramin, bursting into tears, 

I iromised to pardon him on condition that 
le should swear never to translate the 
Bedai or sacred volumes. . . . From the 
Ganges to the Indus the Vedam is uni- 
versally received as the book that contains 
the principles of religion.” -Raynal (tr. 

I 1777), i. 41-42. 

} c. 1774. “Hi crede poi como infallibile 
I cho dai quattro suddette Bed, che in Mala- 
bar chiamano Vedam, Bramah inedesimo 
1 ne retirasse sei Sastrah, ciofe scienze.” — 
I Della TonxJba, 102. 

1777. “ The word v6d, or V5d&, sign!- 
[ fies Knowledge or Science. The sacred 
writings of wie Hindoos are so distin- 
! guished, of which there are four books.” — 

1 C. Wilkins, in his HfMopitdes, 298. 

t 1778. “Hie natives of Bengal derive 
their religion from a Code called the Shas- 
ter, which they assert to lie the genuine 
[ scripture of Bramah, in preference to the 
Vedam.^^ -Or me, ii. 5 (ed. 1803). 

1778. 

“ Ein indischer Brahman, geboren auf der 
Flur. ^ , 

Der nichts gelesen als den Weda der 
Natur.” 

BUekerl, Weisheit der Bxamanen, i. 1. 
1782. “ . . . iKiur les rendre (les Poura- 
nons) plus authentiques, ils ajoutorent qu’ils 
«5toient tir^s du Vedam ; ce que n’^toit pas 
facile k verifier, puisque depuis trks long- 
terns les V^dams ne sont plus connus.”— 
Sonnerat, ii. 21. 
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. 1789. 

^‘Then Edmund begg’d his Rev’rend 
Master 

T^instruct him in the ffoly Shaster, 

No sooner does the Scholar ask. 

Than ChonUham begins the task. 
Without a book he glibly reads 
Four of his o\ni invented Bedes.” 

Simpkin the Second, 145. 

‘*Toute verity . . . . est ren- 
fermde dans les quatre bethi.” — St. Pierre, 
ChaufftUre Indienne, 

1794-97, “ or Hindoo Vedas 

taught.” 

Purtuite of LitercUure, Gth ed. 359. 

VeddaB, n. p. An aboriginal — or 
at least a forest — people of Ceylon. 

1676. “ The Weddas (who call them- 

selves Beddas) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whose descent no one is able 
to teU .” — Ryklof van Ooem, in ValerUiJn, 
Ceylon, 208. 

1681. ** In this Land are many of these 
wild men they cnJl Vaddahs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They si^eak the 
Chingalayea Language. They kill Deer, 
and ary the Flesh over the fire .... their 
Food being only Flesh. They are very 

expert with their Bows They have 

no Towns nor Houses, only live by the 
waters under a Tree.” — Knox, 61-62. 

1770, “ The Bedas who were settled in 
the northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
• ... TO almost naked, and, upon the 
whole, tneir manners and government are 
the same with that of the Highlanders of 
Scotland.” (!)-i2ayiwii (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

Yellard, s. This is a word appa- 
rently peculiar to the Island of Bom- 
bay, used in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We have failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port, vallado, ‘a mound or embank- 
ment.’ 

1809. ** At the foot of the little hill of 
Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across a small arm of the sea, which s^a- 

rates Bombay from Salsette llie 

vellard was begn^m a.d. 1797, and finished 
in 1805, at an expense of 50, .575 rupees.” — 
Maria Craham, 8. 

Vellore, n. p. A town, and for- 
merly a famous fortress in the district 
, of N. Arcot, 80 m. W. of Madras. It 
t often figures in the wars of last 
i century, but is best known in Europe 
s\ for the mutiny of the Sepoys there m 
— 1806. The etym. of the name Vellar 

unknown to us. Fra PaolinO gives 
. f»t as .Velar, ‘the town of the lance * ; 


and OoL BranfiU as from 

VU, a benefit, benefaction.’ ’ 

Vendu-Haster, s. We know this 
word only from the notifications which 
we quote. It was wobably taken from 
the name of some Portuguese office of 
the same kind. 

1781. From an advertisement in tho 
India Gazette of May 17th it appears to 
have been an euphemism for Auctioneer, 

„ “Mr. Donald . . . begs leave to ac- 
quaint them that the Vendu business will 
in future be carried on by Bobert Donald, 
and W. Williams.”— /wdia GaaeUe, July 
28th. 

1793. “ The Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com- 
pany’s vendu Master is to have the super- 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency.” — In SeUm-Karr, ii. 99. 

At pp. 107, 114, also are notifications of 
sales by “ G. Williamson, Vendu Master.” 

Venetiail, s. This is sometimes in 
books of last and precedi^ century 
used for Sequins (see under Cniok). 

1675. Fryer gives, among coins and 
weights at Goa : 

“The Venetian... 18 Tangoes, 30 Rees.” 

p. 206. 

1752. “At this juncture a gold mohur 
is found to be worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and 
a Venetian 4i Arcot Rupees.” — ^In Lorn, 
p. 32. 

Veranda, s. An open pillared 
gallery round a house. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintained, 
on grounds almost equally plausible. 

Besides these two, which we shall 
immediately mention, a third has been 
sometimes alleged, which is thus put 
forward by a well-known French 
scholar : 

“ Ce mot (veranda) n’est lui-m6me quWe 
transcription inexacte du Persan hemvnada, 
perche, terrasse, balcon.” — C. Defr6m6ry in 
Revue Critique, 1869, 1st Sem., p. 64. 

Plausible as this is, it may be re- 
j ected . Is it not however possible that 
bardmada, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘coming forward, projecting,’ may 
be a Persian ‘ striving after meaning,’ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed 1 

Williams, again, in his Sansk. Diet. 
(1872), gives ^‘varanda . . . a veranda, a 
portico . . Moreover Beames in his 
Comparative Grammar of Modern Aryan 
gives Sansk. hara^4cty ‘por- 
tico,* Bengali harandd. Hind, varafpdd, 
adding : “ Most of our wiseacre litera-^ 
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tears (qu. littSrateurs f) in Hindustan 
now>a*day8 consider this word to be de- 
rived from Pers. bardmadah, and wnte 
it accor^gly. It is, however, good 
Sanskrit” (i. 153). Fortunately we 
have in Bi^op Caldwell a proof that 
comparative grammar does not pre- 
clude good manners. Mr. Beames was 
evidently in entire ignorance of the 
facts which render the origin of the 
Anglo-Indian word so curiously am- 
biguous; but we shall not call him 
the “wise-acre grammarian.” Va- 
randa, with the moaning in question, 
does not, it may be observed, belong to 
the older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modern works.* 

Littr6 also gives as follows (1874) : — 

* * Etym. Verandah^ mot rapports de I’lnde 
par les Anglais, est la simple d^g^ndres- 
cence, dans les langues modernes de I’lnde, 
du Sansc. veranday colonnade, de mr, 
couvrir.” 

That the word as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
English from India need not bo 
doubted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it 
appears to have existed, quite inde- 
pendently, in Portuguese and Spanish; 
and the manner in which it occurs 
without explanation in the very ear- 
liest narrative of the adventure of the 
Portuguese in India, as quoted below, 
Hcoms almost to preclude the possi- 
bility of their having learned it in that 
•country for the first time; whilst its 
occurrence in P. de Alcala can leave 
no doubt on the subject. 

1498. “E veo ter comnosco onde esta- 
Yamos lan^'adoB, em huma varanda onde 
estava hum grande casti^'all d’arame que 
nos alumeava.” — Jfioteiro da Viagem de 
da Gamxiy 2d ed., 1861, p. 62. 

i.e. “. . . and came to join us where 
we had been put in a varanda, where there 
was a great c andlestick of brass that gave 
us light ...” 

And Correa, 8|)eaking of the same his- 
torical passage, though writing at a later 
date : 

“ When the Captain-major arrived, he 
was conducted through many courts and 
verandas {mvitos pateos e varandas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which tlie king 
w'as . . — Correa, by Stanley, 193, com- 

pared with original Lendas, I. i. 98. 

1505. In Pedro de Alcala’s Spanish- 
Arabic Vocabulary wo have ; 

“ Varandas— 

Varandas assi edrgaha, ^drged).*' 

Interpreting these Arabic words, with the 


* This last remark is due to A. B. 


assistance of Prof. Robertson Smith, we 
Md that Ulrbv 4 ^. is, according to Dosy 
(Suppt. I. 430), darbucy itself taken from 
dardbazln (TpaW^ioi^), * a stair-railing, fire- 
guard, balcony, &c.* ; whilst stands 

for sarjahy a variant (A6u; W., p. 735, i.) 
of the coinmoner sliarjab, * a lattice, or any- 
thing latticed,’ such as a window, — ‘a bal- 
cony, a balustrade.’ 

IMO. “This said, we entred with her 
into an outward court, all about invironed 
with Galleries {erreado a roda de duos 
ordens de varandas) as if it had been a 
Cloister of Religious persons . . — Pinto 
(orig. cap. Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 

1.553 (but relating events of 1511). 

“ . . . . assentou Affonso d’Albof|uerque 
com elles, (jue primeiro quo sahissem em 
terra, irem ao seguinte dia, quando agua 
estivesse estofa, dez bateis a qiieiinar alguns 
baileuH, ([iic sao coino varandas sobre o 
mar .” — Barroity II. vi. 3. 

1563. “ii nevertheless tell me 

what the tree is like. O. From this varanda 
you can see the tiees in my garden : those 
little ones have been fdanted two years, 
and in four they give excellent fruit . . — 

Garcia, f. 112. 

1602. “De manoira, que quando ja El 
Iley (de Pegu) chegava, tinha huns for- 
inosos Pa^os de inuitas camaras, varandas, 
vetretes, cozinhas, cm tpio so rccolhia com 
suas mulheres . . — Coulo, Dec. vi., Ijiv, 
vii., cap. viii. 

1611. “Varanda. Lo entreado do los 
corridores, por ser como varas, per otro 
iiombre vareastes quasi varafustes.” — Co~ 
barruvias. 

1031 . In Haex, Mai ly-Latin Vocabulary, 
we have as a Malatf word, “Baranda, 
Contignatio vel Solarium.” 

1644. “The fort (at Cochin) has not 
now the form of a fortress, consisting all 
of houses ; that in which the captain Jives 
has a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces 
long and 7 wide . . .” — BocaiTo, MS., f. 313. 

1710. “There are not wanting in Cam- 
1)aya ejeat buildings with their courts, 
varandas, and chambers.” ~Z>c tuoumy 
Ortente Conquist.y ii. 152. 

1711. “I'ho Building is very ancient . . . 
and has a paved Court, two large Verandas 
or Piazzas.” — Lockifcr, 20. 

c. 1714, “Varanda. OJwasacadadocorpo 
do edificio, ciiberta o (kssculwirta, na qual 
se costuina passcar, toniar o sol, o fresco, 
etc. Pm'guhi.^" — Blutcau, sub voce. 

1721). “Baranda. Esiiecie do corredor 
o balaustrada (jiie ordinariamente se colock 
debaiite de los altareso eHcal*;ras,con)puesta 
de haluustres de hierro, )>roiice, maUera, c> 
otra materia, tie la aJtura de un medio 
cuerpo, y su uso es para adorno y reparti. 
Algiiiios escriven esta voce con 6. Lat. 
Peribidus, Lt>rica clathrata.”— /Ttsi. 
dc Nueva Eifpana, lib. 3, cap. 15. “ Alajd- 

base la pieza por la mitad con un baranda 
o biombo que sin imr)edir la vista sefia- 
lava termino al concorso.” — Dice, de la. 
Ling. Cast, por la B. Acad. 

3 B 
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1754. Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Elepnanta, speaks twice of “thevoranda 
or open gallery.” — p. 46, 

1766. “. . . as soon as it was dark, we 
were all, without distinction, directed by 
the guard set over us to collect ourselves 
into one body, and sit down quietly under 
the arched Veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison . . . — HolwdVa 
Jfarrative of the Black Hole. 

c. 1760. . Small ranges of pillars 

that support a pent-house or shed, forming 
what is called, in the Portuguese lingua- 
franca, Verandas.”— i. 53. 

1781, “ On met sur le devant une petite 
galerie apx>ellde varangne, et form<3e par le 
toit .” — Sonmratt i. 54. 

There is a French nautical term, yarang^f 
* the ribs or floor- timbers of a ship,’ which 
seems to have led this writer astray here. 

1783. “You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
North. By it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah (!) or piazza which extends from 
East to West 60 feet.” — Acct. of some 
Artiflcial Caves in the Neighbourhood of 
Bombay (Elephanta), by Mr. W. Hunter, 
Surgeon in the E. Indies. In Archaeologia^ 
viL 287. 

,, “ The other gate leads to what in 

this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(printed aeranda)^ which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before you enter the hall.” 
— ^Letter (on Caves of Elephanta, &c.), from 
Hector MacneU^ Esq., in ArchaeologUt, viii. 
254. 

1796. . Before the lowest (storey) 

there is generally a small hall supported by 
pillars of teka wood, which is of a yellow 
colour and exceedingly hard. This hall 
is called varanda, ana supplies the place 
of a parlour.” — Fra Faolino, Eng. trans. 

1809. * ‘ In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every cast and profession.” — 
Ld, Valentia, i. 424. 

1810. “ The viranda keeps oil the too 
great glare of the sun, and affords a dry 
walk during the rainy season.” — Maria 
Chxdutm, 21. 

c, 1816. “ and when Seigeant 

Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she was, she was 
conversing up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boys and girls in the barracks.” — 
Mra, Sherwood's StoiHea, p. 47, ed. 1873. 

Verdure, S. This word appears to 
have been used in the last century for 
vegetables, adapted from the Port. 
verduras, 

1752. Among minor items of revenue 
from duties in Oaloutta we find : 

RS. A- p. 

Verdure, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6.” 

Vidaua, S. In Ceylon, the title of 
a village head man. ^'The person 


who conveys the orders of (lovenmient 
to thcf people ” {Clough, s. v. viMrC^, 
It is apparently from the Sansknt 
Vadana . . . “ the act of speaking . . . 
the mouth, face, countenance . . . the 
front, point,” etc. In Javanese wadana 
(or wadono, in Jav. pronunciation) is 
“ the face, front, van ; a chief of high 
rank; a Javanese title {Crawfurd, 
s. V.). The Javanese title is, we ima- 
gine, now only traditional; the Oey- 
E)neso one has followed the usual 
downward track of high titles; we 
can hardly doubt the common Sanskrit 
origin of both (see AthencBum of 1st 
April, 1882, p. 413, and of 13th May, 
id, p. 602). The derivation given by 
Alwis is probably not inconsistent 
with this. 

1681. “ The Dissauvas by these Courli 
vidani their officers do oppress and squeez 
the people, by laying Mulcts upon them . . . 
In Fine this officer is the Dissauva’s chief 
Substitute, who orders and manages all 
affairs incumbent upon his master.” — Krwx, 
p. 61. 

1726. “Vidanes, the overseers of vil- 
lages, who are charged to see that no 
inhabitant suffers any injury, and that the 
Land is sown betimes . . . .” — Valmtijn 
(Ceylon), Names of Officers, &c., 11. 

1856. “Under each (chief) were placed 
different subordinate ^ headmen, called 
Aratchiea and VidanB. The last i» 
derived from the word {viddirw), ‘com- 
manding,* or ‘ordering,’ and means, as 
Clough (p. 647) defines it, the person who 
conveys the orders of the Government to 
the People.” — J, deAlvjia, in Ceylon Journal, 
8, p. 237. 

Vihara, Wihare, &c., s. In Ceylon 
a Buddhist temple. Sansk. vilidrd, 
a Buddhist convent, — originally tho 
hall where the monks met, and tnence 
extended to the buildings generally 
of such an institution, and to &e shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
minster has come from monasterium. 
Though there are now no Buddhist vi- 
hdrds in India Proper, the former wide 
diffusion of such es^blishments has 
left its trace in the names of many 
noted places; e,g, Behdr, and the great 
province which takes its name ; Kuch 
Behdr; the Vihdr water- works at 
Bombay ; and most probably the Oity 
of Bokhara itself. 

1681. “The first and highest order of 
priests are the Tirinanxea, who are the 
priests of the Buddou God. Their temples 
are styled Vehars . . . These . . . only uve 
in the Vihar, and enjoy great Revenues.”— 
Kmx, Ceylon, 74. 
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1877. “ Twice a month, when the rales 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them ia to confess his crime ; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid^ upon 
hnn, to sweep the court-yard of the wihkra, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
—Ehyi Davids^ Buddhim.^ 169. 

Viss, 8. A weight in use in S. India 
and in Burma. Tam. vlsar. In Madras 
it was i of a Madras maund, and — 
31b. 2oz. avoirdupois. The old scale 
ran, 10 pagoda weights = 1 pollam, 40 
poUams = 1 viss, 8 viss =» 1 maund 
(of 25lbs), 20 maunds = 1 candy. 
In Burma the viss = 100 tikals^ = 
31bs. 5 5J. Viss is used in Burma by 
foreigners, but the Burmese call the 
weight peik-thUf probably a corruption 
of visai. 

1554. “The baar of Peguu contains 120 
bi^as ; each hi^a weighs 40 ounces ; the 
bi^a contains 100 ticals ; the tical weighs 
31 oitavas." — A. Nunes^ 38. 

1568. “This Ganza goeth by weight of 
Byte . . . and commonly a Byza of Ganza 
is worth (after our accompt) halfe a ducat.” 
— Caesar Frcderikey in Hak.y ii. 867. 

1626. “In anno 1622 the Myne was j 
shut up . . . the comming of the Moguirs 
Embassadour to this King’s Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Vyse of the 
fairest diamonds, caused the cessation.” — 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 1003. 

1856, “The King last year purchased 
800,000 viss of lead, at five tikals for 100 
viss, and sold it at twenty tikali.” — 
Mission to Ava, 256. 


w. 

Waler, S. A horse imported from 
N. South Wales, or Australia in 
general. 

1866. “Well, young shaver, have you 
seen the horses ? How is the Waler’f off 
foreleg?” — Trevelyan, Dawk Bungalow, 223. 

1873. “ For sale, a brown Waler gelding,” 
&C. — Madras Mail, June 25th. 

Wali, 8. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. 
(a) Ar. W^. A Mahommedan title 
corresponding to “ Governor.” It be- 
came familiar some years ago in con- 
nexion with Kandahar (1879-80). It 
stends properly for a governor of the 
highest class, m the Turkish system 
superior to a Pasha. Thus, to the com- 
mon people in Tlgypt, the Khedive is I 
still the WaU. I 


1298. “Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruffians 
of his would go to the father and say : * What 
say you Hero is this pretty daughter of 
yours ; give her in marriage to the Bailo 
Achmath ’ (for they call him the J^ilo, or, 
as wo should say, ‘the Vicegerent 
Marco Polo, i. 402. 

1498. “. . . e mandou hum homem one 
se chama Bale, o qual ho como alquoide. ” — 
Roteiro de V, da Gama, 54. 

1727. “As I was one Morning walking 
the Streets, I met accidentally the Governor 
of the City [Muscat], by them called tho 
Waaly.”- -A. Ham., i. 70. 

(b). Arab. waU. This is much used 
in some Mahommedan countries {e.g. 
Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and by 
transfer for the shrine of such a saint; 
see under Peer. 

W alia, 8. This is a popular abridg- 
ment of Competition-walla, q.v., 
under which also will bo found remarks 
on tho termination wCdd, and illustra- 
tions of its use. 

Wanderoo, S. In Ceylon a large 
kind of monkey, originally described 
under this name b}’’ Knox {Presbytes 
ursinus). The name is however the 
generic Singhalese word for ‘ a monkey’ 
(wanderu), and tho same with the 
Hind, bandar, Sansk. vdnara. Eemarks 
on the disputed identity of Knox’s 
tvanderoo, and tho different species to 
which tho name has been applied, 
popularly, or by naturalists, will be 
found in Emerson Tonnent, i. 129-130. 

1681. Monkeys . . . Some so large as 
our English Spaniel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
colour, and black faces, with mreat white 
beards round from oar to ear, which makes 
them show just like old men. There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having groat beards like the 
others . . . both these sorts do but little 
mischief . . . This sort they call in then- 
language Wanderow.”— Kwoa;, Hist. Bel. of 
the I. of Ceylon, 26. 

1810. “ I saw one of the large baboons, 
called here Wanderows, on the top of a 
coco-nut tree, whore he was gathering nuts 
, , — Maria GraJ^am, ^SJ. 

Wanghee, or Whangee, a. Tho 

trade name for a slender yellow bam- 
boo with beautifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japan. 

We cannot give tho origin of tho 
term with any conviction. Tho two 
following suggestions may embrace or 
indicate tho origin. 

(1). Bumphius mentions a kind of 
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bamboo called by him Arundtnarbor 
/era, the native name of which is Btdu 
fwangy (see in voL iv., Lib. vi. cap. 
viL et aeqq.). As BtUuk is Malay for 
bamboo, we presume that swangi is 
also M^y, but we do not know its 
meaning. 

(2). Our friend Professor Terrien de 
la Oouperie notes : “ In the K'ang^hi 
tze-Uen, 118, 119, the Huang'^cAu is 
describe as follows : ‘ A species of 
bamboo, very hard, with the joints 
close together ; the skin is as white as 
snow ; the larger kind can bo used for 
boats, and the smaller used for pipes, 
&c.* See also Wells Williams^ Syllabic 
Diet, of the Chinese Lang,, p. 251.” 

Water- Chestnut. The Trapa U~ 
spinosa of Roxb. ; H. Singhdra, ‘ the 
homed fruit.’ See Singara. 

Weaver-Bird, s. See Baya. 

’ West-Coast, n. p. This expression 
in Dutch India means the west coast 
of Sumatra. This seems also to have 
boon the recognised meaning of the 
term at Madras in former days. 

1747. “ The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyce 
being entered on the Establishment .... 
and having several months* allowance due 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Pags. 871. 9, . . .” — Fort St. David Consn., 
April 30, MS, in India Office. The letter 
a[)pended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bencoolen. See also Wheeler, 
i. 148 ; and under Slave, in Supplement. 

Whampoa, n. p. In former days 
the anchorage of European ships m 
the river of Canton, some distance 
below that city. 

1770. “Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Honang-poa, three 
leagues from the city’* (Canton]. 

<tr. 1777), ii 268. 

Whistling Teal. This in Jerdon 
is given as Dendrocygna Awsuree of 
Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least Mfil one 
object of Latin names, in being intel- 
ligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We have seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of impos- 
sible words than this. A numerous 
flock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting m a tree, a 
ourious habit for ducks. 

White Ants. See Ants, White. 

Winter. This term is constantly 


applied by the old writers to the ratny 
season, a usage now quite unknown to 
Anglo-Indians. It may have origina- 
ted in the fact that winter is in many 
parts of the Mediterranean coast m 
frequently a season of rain, whilst rain 
is rare in summer. Compare the fact 
that shitd in Arabic is indifferently 
‘ winter,* or ‘ rain’; the winter season 
being the rainy season. Shitd is the 
same word that appears in Canticles 
ii. 11: “The winter {sethdv) is past, 
the rain is over and gone.” 

1563. ^ “ 22. ... In what time of the year 
does this disease {morxi or cholera) mostly 
occur? 

“O. .... it occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is the winter-time in this 
countiy) . . Garcia, f. 76 y. 

c. 1567. “Da Bezeneger a Goa sono 
d’estate otto giornate di viaggio : ma noi lo 
faccssimo di mezo I’invemo, il mese de 
Luglio.” — Cesare Federici, in Ram., iii. 389. 

1583. “II nemo in questo paese h il 
Maggio, Giugno, Luglio, e Agosto, e il 
resto dell* anno b state. Ma bene b da 
notare che qui la stagione n5 si pub chiamar 
nemo rispetto al freddo, che n6 vi regna 
mai, mh solo per cagione de’ venti, e delle 
gran pioggie . . .” — Gasparo BalH, f. 67 v. 

1584. “Note that the Citie of Goa is 
the principall place of all the Oriental India, 
and the winter thus beginneth the 15 of 
May, with very great raine.”— Barrrt, in 
Hak., ii. 413. 

1610. “The Winter heere beginneth 
about the first of lune and dureth till the 
twentieth of September, but not with con- 
tinuall raines as at Goa, but for some sixe 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder, and raine.” — Finch, in 
Purchas, i. 423. 

c. 1610. “L’hyver commence au mois 
d’Avril, et dure six mois.” — Pyrard de La- 
val, i. 78. 

1643. “ . . . des Galiottes (qui sortent 
tous les ans pour faire la guerre aux Mala- 
bares . . . . et cela est enuiron la My- 
Septembre, lors que leur hyner est pass^ 
. . . .” — Moequet, 347. 

1665. “ L*hyver se fait sentir. El com* 
men 5 a en Juin par quantity de pluies et 
de tonnerres.” — Thevenot, v. 311. 

1678. “. . . . In Winter (when they 

rarely stir) they have a MumjuTna, or W^ax 
Cloth to throw over it . . Fryer, 410. 

1691. “In or& Occidental!, quae Mcda- 
harorum est, hyems & mense Aprili in 
Septembrem usque dominatur; in httore 
verb Orientali, quod HoUandi ht ban 
C^cromanbjl, Oram CoromandeUae vocant, 
trans illos montes, in iisdem latitudinis 
gradibus, contrarid planb modd & Septembri 
usque ad Aprilem nyemem habent .” — IdH 
Ludolfi, ad suam Historiam Commmtarius, 
lOL 
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1770, ‘‘The mere breadth of these 
mountains divides snimner from winter, 
that is to say, the season of fine weather 
from the rainv ... all that is meant by 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds ... are driven violently 

the winds ag^ainst the mountains, ’’Ac. — 
ifcyjiaf, tr. 1777, 1 34. 

Wood-apple, s. A wild fruit of 
the Order Auraniiaceae growing in 
all the drier parts of Inma {Feronta 
e^hantum, Correa). It is somewhat 
like the bel (see bael) but with a 
still harder shell, and possesses some i 
of its medicinal virtue. In the native 
pharmacopoeia it is sometimes substi- 
tuted {Moodeen Shertf). 

1875. “Once upon a time it was an- 
nounced that the P^ldshiih was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
Upper India. And the villa^ heads gathered 
in panch^yat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa- 
sion. Two products only of the village 
lands were deemed fit to serve as hazrdna. 
One was the custard-apple, the other was 
the wood-apple .... a wild fruit with a 
very hard slielly rind, something like a 
large lemon or small citron converted into 
woM. After many proa and cotia^ the cus- 
tard-apple carried the day, and the village 
elders accordingly, wlien the king apiieared, 
made sal^, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 
accept the offering graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
receive such trash, pelted the simpletons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
had not been of wood-apples ! Some Un- 
scientific Notes on the History of Plants (by 
H, Y.) in Ueograph. Magazine, 1875, pp. 
49—50, 

The stoiv was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule (see p. 705, supna). 

Wood-oil; or Gnijlin Oil. Hind. 
Garjan. A thin balsam drawn from a 
great forest tree {N. 0. Dipterocarpeae), 
Dipterocarpus inrbinatus, Gaertn. and 
from several other species of Dipt,, 
which are among the finest trees of 
Transgangetic India. Trees of this 
N. O. abound also in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, whilst almost unknown in 
other parts of the world. The cele- 
brated Borneo camphor is the product 
of one such tree; and the timber 
of India of another. Much wood-oil 
is exported from the Burmese pro- 
vinces, the Malay Peninsula, and Siam. 
It is much used in the East as a 
xmtural varnish and preservative of 
timber; and in Indian hospitals it is 


employed as a substitute lor copaiva 
(Hanhury & Fliickiger), The first men- 
tion we know of is c. 1759 in Dalrym- 
pie’s Or. Eepertory, in a list of Burma 
products (i. 109). 

Woolock or Oolock, s. (qu. Hind. 

hold, or holdk, or uldk?) A bulky 
cargo--boat in use on the Ganges, 
sometimes of 40 or 50 tons burthen and 
more. The uldk is not ‘ ‘ clinker-built,” 
but with the planks edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron cramps like stitches. 

1679. “Messrs. Vincent” (etc.) .... 
“met the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
Budgeroes and Oolankes.” — Fort St. George 
Consultations, 14th Septr. In Notes and 
Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1764. “Then the Manjees went after 
him in a woUock to look ^ter him.” — in 
Long, 383. 

1781. “The same day will be sold a 
twenty-oar’d Wollock-built Budgerow ...” 
— India Gazette, April 14th. 

Woordy-Major, s. The title of a 
native adj utant in i ogimonts of Indian 
Irregular Cavaliy. Both the rationale 
of the compound titlo, and the ety- 
mology of luardi, are obscure. Platts 
gives Hind, wardi or urdi, ‘ uniform 
of a soldier, badge or dross of office,* 
as the first part of tho compound, with 
a questionable Skt. etymology. But 
there is also Ar. wird, ‘ a night of 
birds,’ and then also ‘ a troop or 
squadron,* which is perhaps as pro- 
bable. 

Wootz, s. This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
tho (so-called) ‘ natural steel ’ of S. 

I India, made especially in Salem, and in 
! some parts of Mysore. It is prepared 
I from small bits of malleaDlo iron 
I (made from magnetic ore) which are 
packed in crucibles with pieces of a 
particular wood {Cassia aurietdata), 
and covered with leaves and clay. 

The word first appears in a paper 
read before tho Royal Society, June 
11th, 1795, called: “ Experiments and 
observations to investigate the nature 
of a kind of Steel, manufactured at 
Bombay, and there called Wootz . . . 
by George Pearson. M.l>.” This 
paper is quoted below. 

The word has never since been re- 
cognised as the name of stoel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for wook^ 
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representing the Canarese (pron. 
wukku) * steel.’ 

Another sug^stion has been made 
by Dr. Edward Balfour. He states 
that uchcha and nicha (Hind, in 
reality for ‘high’ and ‘low’) are 
used m Canarese-speaking districts to 
denote superior and inferior descrip- 
tions of an article, and supposes that 
WOOtz may have boon a misunder- 
stanctog of uchcha, ‘ of superior 
quality.^ The former suggestion seems 
to us preferable. 

The article was no doubt the famous 
‘ Indian Steel,* tho aibripos ^IvbiKhs icai 
errofimpa of the Periplus, tho material 
of tho Indian swords celebrated in 


the duty of these young nlen; they 
were the clerks of the factories. 

(b). A copying clerk in an office, 
native or European. 

a.— 

1673. “The whole Mass of the Com 
pany’s Servants be comprehended in 
these Classes, viz., Merchants, Factors, and 
Writers.”— Fryer, 84. 

1676. “ There are some of the Wxiten 
who by their lives are not a little scan* 
dalous. ” — Letter from a Chaplain, in Wheeler^ 
i. 64. 

1683. “Mr. Eichard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y* Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Y« Lord prepare us 
all to follow him ! “ — Hedges' MS. Diary, 
Aug. 22nd. 


xnany an Arabic poem, tho alhinde of 
old Spanish, the hundwdnl of tho 
Persian traders, ondanique of Marco 
Polo, the iron exported by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century from Bati- 
cali (Bhatkal) in Canara and other 
parts (see Correa passm^. In a letter 
of the King to tho Goa Government in 
1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
be exported from Chaul, for sale on the 
African coast and to the Txirks in the 
Bed Sea (AfcAtvo Orient, Fasc. 3, 
318). 

1796. “ Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in^ a 

letter to the President, s^quainted him 
that he had sent over specimens of a sub- 
stance known by the name of Wootz; 
which is considered to be a kind of steel, 
and is in high esteem among the Indians.” 
— PkUos. Transactions for 1795, Pt. II., p. 
322. 

1841. “The cakes of steel are called 
Woots ; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but are 

f merally very good steel, and are sent into 
ersia and Turkey It may be ren- 

dered self-evident that the figure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in the cakes of Wootz, and only 
r^uires to be produced by the action of 
diluted acids . ... it is therefore highly 
probable that the ancient blades (of Da- 
mascus) were made of this steel.” — Wilkin- 
son, Engines of War, pp. 203-206. 

1864. “Damascus was long celebrated 
for the manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the wootz of India.” — Percy's Metal- 
lurgy, Iron and Steel, 860. 

Writer), s. (a). The rank and style 
of the junior ^^e of covenanted civil 
aervants of the E. I. Company. Tech- 
nically it has been obsolete since the 
abolition of the old grades in 1833. 
The term no doubt origmally described 


1747. “ 82. Mr. Bobebt Clive, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late Engagements, We have panted 
him an Ensign’s Commission, upon his Ap- 
plication for the same.” — Letter from wjt 
Council at Fort St. David to the Horhle. 
Court of Directors, dd. 2d of May, 1747 
(1^. in India Office). 

1768. “As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writers at 
Bengal are not upon the whole on so good 
a footing as elsewhere, we do hereby durect 
that the future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 460 Bupees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what we shall further order in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than toeir particular interest 
and happiness.”— Coizrf’s Letter, March 3d, 
in Long, 129. 

(The ‘ further order ’ is the prohibition of 
palankins, &c. — see under that word.) 

c. 1760. “It was in the station of a 
covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Company, that in the month of 
March, 1750, I embarked.” — Grose, i. 1. 

1762. “We are well assured that one 
great reason of the Writers neglecting the 
Company’s business is engaging too soon in 
trade. ... We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Pustieks 
until the times of their respective writer- 
ships are expired, and they commence Fac- 
tors, with tms exception. . . .” &c. — Court's 
Letter, Deer. 17th, in Long, p. 287. 

1765. “Having obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Writer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bombay, I embarked with 
14 other passengers .... before I had 
attained my sixteenth year.” — Forbes, Ori- 
ental Memoirs, i. 6. 

1769. “The Writers of Madras are ex- 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgetting their old acquaintances.”— -Zord 
Tdgnmouih, Mem. i. 20. 

1788. “ In the first place idl the persons 
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who go abroad in the Ck>mpany*8 civil 
aervioe, enter as de^ in the counting- 
honee, and are called by a name to corre- 
apond to it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years.** — 
Bwrke^ Speech on HitsHngs* ImpeacJiment^ 
Feb., 1788. In Works, vu. m 

Wug. 8. We give this BelQch word 
for loot (<l*v.) on the high authority 
quoted. 

1845. **In one hunt after wng, as the 
Beloochees call plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, marched 
incessantly for 15 hours over such ground 
as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is impos- 
sible to march at all.”— XcWcr of Sir C, 
Napier, in Life, iii. 298. 


X. 

Xerafine,Xerafim,&c., s. The word 
in this form represents a silver coin, 
formerly current at Goa and several 
other Eastern ports, in value somewhat 
less than 1«. 6d. It varied in Portu- 
guese currency from 300 to 360 rets. 

But in tto case as in so many others 
the term is a corruption applied to 
a degenerated value. The original is 
the Arabic aahrafl (or shamfi, ‘ noble’ — 
compare the medieval coin so called), 
which was applied properly to the gold 
dinar, but was also in India, and still 
is occasionally by natives, applied to 
the gold mohr. Ashrafl for a gold 
din&r (value in gold about 11«. 6d.) 
occurs frequently in the original of 
the ‘1001 Nights,’ as Dozy states, and 
he gives vanous other quotations of 
the word in different forms (pp. 353- 
354). Aigrejin, the name of a coin 
once known m France, is according to 
Littr5 also a corruption of ashrafl. 

1498. “ And (the King of Calicut) said 
that they should tell the Captain that if he 
wished to go he must give him 600 zarifes, 
and that soon, and that this was the cus- 
tom of that country, and of those who 
came thither.”— i2oteiro deV, da Q., 79. 

1510. “When a new Sultan succeeds to 
the throne, one of his lords, who are called 
Amirra. says to him: ‘Lord, I have Been 
for so long a time your slave, give me 
Damascus, and I will give you 100,000 or 
200,000 teraphim of gold.* ** — Varthema, 10. 

“Every Mameluke, great or little, has 
for his pay six saraphi per month.”— 76. 
13. 

“ Our captain sent for the superior of 


the said mosque, to whom he said : that he 
should show him the body of Nabi — ^this 
Nabi means the Prophet Mahomet— that 
he would give him 3000 seraphim of gold.** 
—76.29. 

This one eccentric traveller gives thus 
three different forms. 

1513. “..... hunc regem Affonsus 
idem, urbe opuletissima et praecipuo em- 
porio Armusio vi capto, qumdecim miliil 
Beraphinorfi, ca cst aurca moneta ducatis 
equivales annuu nobis tributariu effe- 
cerat .’* — Epiatola Emmanudis Regis, 2 6. 

In the preceding the word seems to apply 
to the gold dinar. 

1610. “Inprimis of Seraffins Echeri, 
which bo ten Bupias a yiiece, there are 
sixtie Leokes .** — Hawkins in Purchaa, i. 217. 

c. 1610. “ Les pibces d’or sont cheraflns 
k vingt-cinq sols piece .*’ — Pgrard de Laval. 
ii. 40. 

1523. “And by certain information of 
persons who knew the facts . . . Antonio 
de Saldanha . . . agreed with the said King 
Turuxa (Turim Shah), . . . that the saia 
King . . . should |)ay to the King Our 
lord 10,000 zaraflns more yearly ... in 
all 25,000 zaraflns.” — Tombo da India, Subr 
sidios, 79. 

c. 1844. “ Sahibs now are very different 
from what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an oflicor in the camp 
of Lat Llk Sahib (Lord Lake) the sahibs 
would give an ashrafi, when now they 
♦hink twice before taking out a rupee.” — 
Persmal Reminiscence of an old Khansama^s 
Conversation. 

In these four last quotations the gold 
mohr is meant. 

1598. “The chief and most common 
money (at Goa) is called Pardauue Xera- 
phin. It is of silver, but of small value. 
They strike it at Goa, and it is marked on 
one side with the image of St. Sebastian, 
on the other with 3 or 4 arrows in a sheaf. 

It is worth 3 testoons or 300 Beys of Por- 
tugal, more or less .” — Linschoten (from 
French ed. 71). 

c. 1675. “ Coins .... of Rajapore. 

Imaginary Coins. The Pagod is 31 Rupees. 

48 Juttals (see Jeetul) is one P^od. 10 Md 
i Larees is 1 Pagod. Zeraphins 21, 1 Old 
DoUar. . 

“ Coins and weights of Bombaim. 3 
Larees is 1 Zeraphin. 80 Bales 1 Laree. 

1 Pice is 10 Raies. The Raies are Imagi- 
nary. 

“ Coins and weights in Goa The 

Cruzado of gold, 12 Zerimhins. The Zera- 
phin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 5 Vinteeru. 
The Vintecn, 15Ba8rook8, whereof 75 make 
a Tango. And 60 B6e8 make a Tango, *— 
Fryer, 206. 

1727. “ Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid. They have but 
six Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
of Calico, stript or checquered, in a Year 
.... and a Xerapheen is worth about . 
sixteen Pence half Peny Sterf^--A. Horn, L 
249 
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1760. **Toii shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal wei^t and fineness with the Aah- 
relMS and &pees of Moorshedabad, in the 
name of Oaloutta.'*--i7ai0ia&*sPen(»nnaA/or 
JCttabL of a Mint in Calcutta, in Long, p. 
837. 


Y. 

TaboOfS. VeTB.yahu, AnagBueb 
as ve call * a ^lloway/ a large pony 
or small hardy horse; the term in 
India is generally applied to a very 
useful ch^ of animus brought from 
Afghanistan. 

1754. There are in the highland coun- 
try of Kakdahab and Gabul a small kind 
of horses called Yabons, which are very 
serviceable.” — Hanway's Travels, ii. 3G7. 

Yak, s. The Tibetan ox {Bos yrun-^ 
mens, L., Poophagus of Gray), belong- 
ing to the Bisontine group of Bovinao. 
It IS spoken of in Bogle’s Journal under 
the o dd name of the “cow-tailed cow,” 
which is a literal sort of translation 
of the Hind, name climri gdo, chdoris 
(ohowries) having been usually called 
“cow-tails” in last century. The 
name yak does not appep in Buffon, 
who calls it the ‘ Tartarian cow,’ nor 
is it found in the 3d od. of Pennant’s 
H. of Quadrupeds (1793), tiiough 
there is a fair account of the animal as 
the Bos grunnims of Lin., and a poor 
engraving. ’Although the word occurs 
in Della Penna’s account of Tibet, 
written in 1730, os quoted below, its 
first appearance in print was, as far as 
we can ascertain, in Turner’s Mission 
to Tibet. It is the Tib. gYak, The 
animal is mentioned twice, though in 
a confused and inaccurate manner, by 
Aelian ; and somewhat more correctly 
by Cosmos. Both have got the same 
fable about it. It is in medieval 
times described by Eubruk (see 
piUment). 

The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast of burthen, and is much 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a staple 
qf diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a magnificent animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multiplies to an astonishing extent on 
the high plateaux of Tibet. The use 
of the t^e yak extends from the 
highlands of Ehokand to Kuku-khotan 
or Kwei-hwaching, near the great 
northern bend of the Yellow Eiver. 


c. A.D. 250. “The Indianii (at timaEi) 
car^ ae presents to their Kina tame tigei^ 
trained panthe^ fonr-homea oiyx^ and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they make fiy-flaps. . , — 

Aelian, De Animmibus, xv. cap. 14. 

Again: 

“ There is in India a grass-eating* 
animal, which b double the size of the 
horse, and which has a very bushy tail 
ve^ black in colour.f The hairs of the 
tail are finer than human hair, and the 
Indian women set great store by its pos- 
session. . . . When it perceives that it is 
on the iioint of being caught, it hides its 
tail in some thicket .... and thinks that 
since its tail b not seen, it will not be re- 
garded as of any value, for it knows that its 
tail is the great object of fancy.” — Ibid, 
xvi. 11. 

c. 545. “ Thb Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the thing called 
Tupha, with which officers in the field 
adorn their horses and pennons. They tell 
of thb beast that if his tail catches in a 
tree he will not budge but stands stok- 
still, being horribly vexed at losing a single 
hair of his tail ; so the natives come and 
cut his tail off, and then when he has lost it 
altogether, he makes his escape ! ” — Cosmos 
Indicopleustes, Bk. xi. Transl. in Cathay, p. 
clxxiv. 

1730. “ Dopo di che per circa 40 giomi 
di camino non si trova pih abitazioni di 
case, ma solo alcune tende con quantitk di 
mandre di lak, ossiano bovi pelosi, pecore, 
cavalli. . . .” — Fra Orazio della Penna di 
BiUi, Breve Notizia del Thibet (publbhed by 
Klaproth in Joum. As., 2d ser.) p. 17. 

1783. “ .... on the opposite side saw 
several of the black chowry-tailed cattle. 
. . . This very singular and curious animal 

deserves a particular description 

The Yak of Tartary, called Hoora Ooy 1 in 
Hindostan. . . .” — Turner* s Embassy (pubd. 
1800), 185-6. 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
pears the excellent plate after Stubbs, 
called “ the Yak of Tartary, still the stan- 
dard representation of this animal. See 
also Zobo. 

Though the two following quota- 
tions from Abbe Hue do not contain 
the word yak, they are pictures by 
that clever artist which we can hardly 
omit to reproduce : 

1851. “Les boeufs h long poils dtaient 
de w^ritables caricatures ; impossible de 
figurer rien de plus drdle ; ils maxchaient 
les jambes ^cart^es, et portaient pdnible- 


* noi)<^aYCK, V hence no doubt Gray took hb 
name for the ^nus. 

t Tlie tails usually brought for sale are those of 
the tame Yak, and are vohite. The tail of tiie wild 
Yak is black, and of much greater size. 

0 ( 0 . 
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ment tm ^oime syst^e de BtaUotites, qui 
leur pendaient sous le ventre terre. 

Ces pauvres bdtes dtaient si imormes et 
tellement recouvertes de gla 9 on 8 qii’il sem- 
blait qu*0D les e^t mis oonfire dans du 
sucre oandi .*' — Hue et Cfabetf Souvenirs d*un 
Voyage^ die,, ii. 201. 

1851. ** Au moment oil nous pass&mes le 
Mouroui Oussou sur la glace, un spectacle 
as^ bizarre s’offrit h nos yeux. nous 
avions remaj^u^ de loin . . . des objets in- 
formes et noir&tres ranged en file en travers 
de ce grand fleuve. . . . Ce fut seulement 
quand nous ftlmes tout pr^s, que nous 
pihnes reconnaltre plus de 50 bwufs sau- 
vages incrust^s dans la glace. 11s avaient 
vomu, sans doute, traverser le fleuve h, la 
nage,au moment de la concretion des eaux,et 
ils s^etaienttrouves pris par les gla 9 on 8 sans 
avoir la force de s'en debarrasser et de con- 
tinuer leur route. Leur belle tfite, sur- 
montde de grandes comes, etait encore k 
decouvert ; mais le reste du corps etait 
pris dans la glace, qui etait si transparente 
qu’on pouvait aistinguer facilement la 
position de ces imprudentes b6tes ; on eOt 
dit qu’elles etaient encore k nager. Les 
aigles et les corbeaux leur avaient arrachd 
les yeux.**— 76 m/. ii. 219. 

Yam, s. This general English name 
of the largo echblo tuber Dioacorea 
seems to be a corruption of the name 
used m the West Indies at the time of 
the discovery. 

1600. ** There are ^eat store of Iniamas 
growing in Guinea, in great fields.** — In 
FurchaSf ii. 957. 

1613. “ Moreover it produces 

great abundance of inhames, or large sub- 
terranean tubers, of which there are many 
kinds, like the camottea of America, and 
these inJutmes boiled or roasted servo in 
place of bread .** — Oodinho de Eredia, 19. 

1764. 

“ In meagre lands 
Tis known the Yam will ne’er to bigness 

swell.** Grainger, Bk. i. 


z. 


Zabita, s. Hind, from Ar. zabita. 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to bo used for a 
tariff of assessment : 

1799. *‘I have established the Zabeta 
for the shops ^ in the Fort as fixed by 
Macleod. It is to be paid annually.** — 
Wellington, i. 49. 

Zamorin, s* The title for many 
cenfoiries of the Hindu Sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayal. Tmidtiri, tdmuri. 


a tadhhava (or vernacular modificatioii) 
of SdmMwdri, ‘the Sea-King.* (See also 
Wilson, Mackenzie MSS. i. xcvii.). 

c. 1843. “The sultan is a Kftfir called 
the S&marl, .... When the time of our 
departure for China came the sultan, the 
B&marl equipped for us one of the 13 junks 
which were lying in the port of Calicut.**— 
Ibn Batida, iv. 89 -94. 

1442. “ I saw a man with his body 

naked like the rest of the Hindus. The 
8ovei*eijm of this city (Calicut) bears the 
title of S&mari. When he dies it is his 
sister’s son who succeeds him.” — Ahdurraz^ 
zak, in India in the XVth Cent., 17. 

1498. “First Calicut whither we went. 
.... The King whom they call Camolim 
(for (!amorim) can muster 100,000 men for 
war, with the contingents that he receives, 
his own authority extending to very few.” 
— Botciro de Vasco da Gama. 


1510. “ Now I will simak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samory, which in the Fagan 
language means God on earth.*’* — Kar- 
thema, 134. 

1.516. ' ‘ This city of Calicut is very large 
.... This King became greater and more 
powerful than all the others : he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a point of 
honour above all other Kings.” — Barbosa, 
103. 


1553. “The most powerful Prince of 
this Malobar was the King of Calocut, who 
par excellence was called Camarj;]j, which 
among them is as among us the title Em- 
peror.” — Bari’os, I., iv. 7. 

1554. “ I wrote him a letter to tell him 
.... that, please God, in a short time 
the imperial fleet would come from Egypt 
to the Samari, and deliver the country 
from the hands of the infidels .” — Sidi *Al%, 
p. 83. 

1563. “ And when the King of Calecut 
(who has for title Samorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin . . (7oma, f. 58 6. 


1572. 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rico lei to 
Os sous mais affastados, prompto em 
vista 

Estava o Samori no trajo, e geyto 
Da gente, nunca dantes delle vista.” 

CamOes^ vii. 69. 


By Burton : 

"When near that splendid couch took place 
the guest 

and others further off, prompt glance 
and keen 

the Samorin cast on folk whose garb and 


were like to nothing 


he had ever seen.” 


1616. Under this year there is a note 
of a Letter from Underecoon-Cheete the 
Great Samorin or K. of Calicut to K. 
James. — Sainshury, i. 462. 

• The Traveller confounds the word with tom- 
Imraiit which does mean ‘ Lord’ 
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1678. ** Indeed it is pleasantly situated 
under Trees, and it is the Holy See of their 
2aiiierhm or Pope.”— .FVycr, 52. 

1781. “Their (the Christians’) hereditapr 
privileges were tcspected by the Zamorin 
himself,”— ch. xlvii. 

1785, A letter of Tippoo’s applies the 
term to a tribe or class, H{)eaking of ‘ 2000 
fikunories;’ who are these? — Select Letters, 
274. 

1787. “The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the South of India.” — T, 
Munro, in Life, i. 59. 

1810. “ On our way we saw one of the 
Zamorim’s houses, but he was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Paniany.” — 
Maria Graham, 110. 

1814. “. . . . nor did the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice of the Zamo- 
rine’s complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three 
clays, and finding all remonstrance vain, 
set 6re to his palace, and was burned, with 
some of his women and their brahmins.”— 
Forhes, Or, Mem. iv. 207-8. 

This was a case of traga (q.v.). 

Zanzibar, n. p. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to the East African coast, at least 
south of the Eiver Jubb, and as far as 
the Arab traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically applied to the island 
on which the Sultan of Zanzibar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name); and this was the 
ease at least since the 15th century, as 
we see from the lioteiro. 

The Zangi-har (Pers.) * Eegion of the 
Blacks,’ was known to the ancients in 
the forms Zingis and Zingium. The 
Arab softening of the g made the 
name into Zanjlhdr, and this the 
Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 

c. 545. “And those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Zingium, as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary.” 
— Cosmos in Cathay, clxvii. 

c. 940. “The land of the Zanj begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile ” 
(by this the Jubb seems meant) “and extends 
to the country of SofSIa and of the Wak- 
Wak.” — Mas'ildi, Prairies d'Or, hi. 7. 

c. 1190. Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the head of a black 
captive says : 

. .1 have never seen better food than 
this ! 

Since a man of Zang is in eating so 
heart-attracting, 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable ! ” 

Sikandar-Ndmah of Nizami, by 
Wilbcrforce Clarke, p, 104. 

1298. “ Zanghibar is a great and noble 
laland, with a compass of some 2000 miles. 


Ibe people .... are all black, imd go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as b^k as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighten it, &c., &c .” — Marco 
Polo, ii. 216. 

(Marco Polo regards the coast of Zanzibar 
as belonging to a great island like Mada- 
gascar.) 

1440. “Kalikut is a very safe haven 
.... where one finds in abundance the 
precious objects brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Habshah (see 
Hubshee; and Abyssinia in Supplement), 
Zirb^ (q.v.), and Zanzibar.” — Abdurraa- 
zdk, in Not. ct Extraits, xiv. 436. 

1498. “And when the morning came, 
we found we had arrived at a very great 
island called Jamgiber, peopled with many 
Moors, and standing good ten leagues from 
the coast.”— 105. 


1516. “ Between this island of San 

Lorenzo (t. e., Madagascar) and the conti- 
nent, not very far from it are three islands, 
which are called one Manfia, another Zim- 
zibar, and the other Penda ; these are in- 
habited by Moors; they are very fertile 
islands.” — Barbosa, 14. 


1553. “And from the streams of this 
river Quilimance towards the west, as far 
as the Cape of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that coast do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the Cape of Good Hope (as we call it), the 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
Zangpiebar, and the inhabitants they call 
Zanguy.” — Bairos, I., viii. 4. 

„ A few pages later we have “ Isles 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfia, Comoro,” 
showing apparently that a difference had 
grown up, at least among the Portuguese, 
distinguishing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zanzibar the Island. 


c. 1586. 

“ And with my power did march to Zanzi- 
bar 

The western {sic) part of Afric, where I 
view’d 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, and lakes. . .” 
Marlowe's Tamburl^nc the Great, 
2d part, i. 3. 


1592. “From hence we went for the 
Isle of Zanzibar on the coast of Melinde, 
where at wee stayed and wintered untill the 
beginning of February following .” — Henry 
May, in Hakl. iv. 53. 


Zebu, s. This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English 
as well as French, to the humped 
domestic ox (or “ Brahminy bull ”) of 
India, was taken by Buffon from the 
exhibitors of such a beast at a French 
fair, who perhaps invented the word, 
but who told him the beast had been 
brought from Africa, where it was 
called by that name. We have been 
able to discover no justification for 
this in African dialects, though our 
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friend Mi. E. Oust has kindly made 
search, and sought information from 
other philologists ou our account. 
Zebu passes, however, with most 
I)eople, as an Indian word.* The only 
wo^ at aU like it that we can discover 
is ZObo (q. V.) or zAofto, applied in tho 
semi-Tibetan regions of tho Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak by 
tho slightly modiliod form dsomo. 

Isidore Geolfroy do St. llilaire, in 
his VfOT]5L AccUmatation ei Domestication 
des Animaux Utiles^ considers tho 
ox and tho zebu to bo two distinct 
species. Both ai’e figured on tho As- 
sjTian monuments, and [both on those 
of ancient Egj'pt. Tho humped ox 
also exists in Southern I^crsia, as 
Marco Polo mentions. Still, the groat 
naturalist to whoso work we have re- 
ferred is hardly justified in tho state- 
ment quoted below, that tho “ zebu” 
is common to “almost tho wholo of 
Asia,’* with a great jmrt of Africa. 

c. 1772. “ We have seen this small 

hunched ox alive ... It was shown at the 
fair at Paris in 1752, funder the name of 
the Zebu ; which we have adopted to de- 
scribe tho animal by, for it is a j)articular 
breed of the ox, and not a si>ecies of the 
buffalo.” — Bnjf oil's Nat. Hint.^ E. T. 1807, 
vol. viii. 19-20 ; see also p. 33. 

1861. “Nous savons done positivement 
<iu’k une epoque ofi Poccident titait encore 
convert de forets, I’orient, d<^jh. civilise, pos- 
sedait d^jit le boeuf et le Zebu ; et par con- 
H<?quent, e’est de I’orient (luo ces animaux 
sont sortis, pour deveiiir. Pun (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, Pautre commun k presque 
toute PAsie et a une grande jjartie de 
PAfrique.” — Geoff rop Hilaire (work 

above referred to, 4th ed. 1861.)! 

Zedoary, and Zenunbet, ss. These 
are two aromatic roots, once famous in 
pharmacy and often coupled together. 
The former is often mentioned in 
medieval liteiuture. The former is 
Arabic jadif’dr, tho latter Pers. zaram^ 
bad. 

There seems some doubt about the 
scientific discrimination of tho two. 
Moodeen Sheriff says that Zedoary 
{Curcuma Zedoaria) is sold in most 


* Webster’s Dictionary says “ Zebu, the native 
Indian name.” 

t iSic, but a transcrijit from tlie Frencli edition 
of 1837 gives 177‘J. 

t At a time wlicn absent from facilities of re- 
ference I am indebted for tlii'sc quotations from 
Geolfroy Bt. Hilaire, to an obliging communica- 
tion made to Mr. (Just by M. Abel-Hovelacque. 
He also states that the son of Isidore Gcoflroy 
Bt. Hilaire had made the “Zebu” and its varieties 
the lubleet of a special study.— Y. 


bazars under the name of Ahhe-haldtf 
whilst yadmr, or zhadvCir^ is the bazar 
name of roots of varieties of noil- 
poisonous aconites. 

Dr. Eoylo, in his most interesting 
discourse on tho “Antiquity of Hindoo 
Mo^cine” (p. 77), transcribes tho fol- 
lowing prescription of tho physician 
Ac tins, m which the name of idodoary 
first occurs, along with many other 
Indian drugs : 

c. A.T>. 540.^ “ZadOT (i.e. zcdoaria(\ galan- 
gae, ligustici, seaelis, cardamouii, piperis 
lougi, piperis albi, cinnamoiui, /.ingiberis, 
seminis Smyrnii, caryophylli, phylli, sta- 
chyos, m3rrobalani, phu, costi, scordii, sil- 
phii vel laserpitii, rhei barbarici, imeoniae; 
alii etiam arboris nucis viscum et })aliuri 
semen, itcimpio saxifragum ac casiam ad- 
dunt; ex his singulis stateres duos com- 
misceto. ...” 

c. 1 100. “ Canell and setewale of price.” 
— li. of the Rose. 

1.510. “ In tho Kingdom of Calicut there 
grows much jwpper .... and much very 
good ginger of the country, cardamoms, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
zernmba, zedoary, wild cinnamon.”— JBar- 
hom^ 154. 

151)3. “ . . . da zedoaria faz capitulo 
Avicena e de Zernmbet; e isto que cha- 
mamos zedoaria, chama Avicena geUluar^ 
e o outro nome nJU) Iho sei, i)or(jue o n34> 
ha senao nas terras confins d ( Jlnna e este 
(jcUltJUtr 6 uma mezinha de muito pre$o, 
e nilo achada scnilo nu^ mn.()s dos quo os 
Uentios chamam joguesj ou outros a ((uem 
OH Mouros chamam calandares.” — Garcia^ 
f. 21Gi;-217. 

Zemindar, b. Zamm-ddr, ‘ land- 
holder.’ One holding land on which 
he pays revenue to tho Government 
direct, and not to any intermediate 
superior. In Bengal Proper tho zem- 
indars hold generally considorablo 
tracts, on a permanent settlement of the 
amount to bo paid to (Jovernmont. In 
the N. W. Provinces there aio often 
a great many zemindars in a village, 
holding by a common settlement, 
periodically roncwablc. 

In the N. W. Provinces the rustic 
pronunciation tho word zanitnddr is 
hardly distinguishable from the ordi- 
nary Anglo-Indian pronunciation of 
Jamd^dar (see Jemadar), and the forai 
given to zaminddr in early English 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal two contunoB 
ago. 

1683. “We lay at Bogatchera, a very 
pleasant and delightfull (J( .untry, y« Oenu- 
dar invited us ashore, and showed us Store 
of Deer, Peacocks, &c., but it was not oar 
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good foituiie to get any of 
InB*) April II. 

1697. ** Having tried all means with the 
Jwnidar of the Country adjacent to us to i 
let tis have the town of De Calcutta at the j 
usual Hire or Rent, rather than fail, having ! 
promised him \ Part more than the Place ! 
at present brings him in, and all to no | 
PurpoM, he mwng frivolous and idle i 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Company’s name, but that we 
might have it to our use in any of the 
Natives Names ; the Reason he gives for 
it is, that the Place will bo wholly lost to 
him — that we are a Powerful People — and 
that he cannot be i^ossessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
he can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

» 4 ^ « « 

October 31st, 1698. “ The Prince having 

S 'ven us the three towns adjacent to our 
jttlement, viz. De Calcuttat Chutanvlte, j 
and Cobirmore, or more properly may be I 
said tho Jemmidarship of the said towns, j 
raying the said Kent to the King as the j 
Jemidari have successively done, and at the I 
same time ordering the jemxnidar of the < 
said towns to make over their Right and I 
Title to the English upon their i*aying to | 
the Jemidar(8) One thousand Rupees for j 
the same, it was agreed that the Money I 
should be paid, being tho best Money that I 
ever was sijont for so great a Privilege ; 
but the JeiiLmidar(s) making a great Noise, | 
being unwilling to part with their Countrey 
.... and finding them to continue in their 
averseness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upon them to bring them to a 
Compliance, it is agreed that 1,500 Rupees 
be paid them, provided they will relinquish 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
under their Hands in Writing, that they 
have made over the same to the Right 
Honourable Company. of Consulta- 

tions at Chuttanuttef the 29th December 
(Printed for Parliament in 1788). 

In the preceding extracts the De prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. dc/i, ‘village ’ or ‘town- 
ship,* a common term in the language of 
Indian revenue administration. An ‘Ex- 
planation of Terms ’ furnished by W. Hast- 
ings to the Port William Council in 1759 
thus explains the word : 

“ Been— the ancient limits of any village 
or parish. Thus, ‘ Beeh Calcutta ’ means 
only that part which was originally in- 
habited. (In Long, p. 176.) 

In a “List of Men’s Names, &c., ime- 
diately in the Service of tho Honblo Vnited 
Compy. in their Factory of Fort William, 
BengoJl * ^ # * • 

New Co. 1707/8 

« '» * « 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
• ♦ rent gatherer. 

1718. ♦ * 

Mr. Edwd. Page . . . Jemendar.” 

MS. Becords in India Office. 
1776. “ The Countrey J emitdars remote 


from Calcutta, treat us freonently with 
g^reat Insolence ; and 1 was obliged to re- 
treat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in the face of 3 or 400 Burgnn- 
dasses, who lined the Woods and Kept a 
straining Fire all y Way.” — MS. Letter of 
MoQor James Renridl, dd. dth August. 

1778. “This avaricious disp^ition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtoined his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Sootanutty, Calcutto and Govind- 
pore.” — Orroe, ii. 17. 

1809. “ It is impossible for a province 

to be in a more flourishing state : and I 
must, in a mat degree, attribute this to 
the total absence of zemindars.” — Ld. 
Valentins i- 456. 

He means zemindars of the Bengal de- 
scription. 

1812. “ .... the Zemindars, or here- 
ditary Superintendents of Land.”— Ft/iA 
Report, 13. 

1822. “Lord Cornwallis’s system was 
commended in Lord Wellesley a time for 
some of its parts, which we now acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective. Surely 
you will not say it has no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
ryots at the mercy of the zemindars.” — 
Elpkinstonc, in Life, ii. 182. 

1843. “Our plain clothing commands 
far more reverence than all the jewels 
which the most tawdry Zemindar wears.” 
— Macaulay, Speech on Gates of Somnauth. 

1871. “ The Zemindars of Lower Ben- 

f al, the landed i^roprietary established by 
lord Cornwallis, have the worst reputa- 
tion as landlords, and api^ear to have fre- 
quently deserved it.” — Maine, Village Com- 
‘^nunities, 163. 

Zenana, b. Pers. zandna, from zan, 
‘woman,’ tho apartments of a house in 
which the women of the family are 
secluded. This Mahommedan custom 
has been largely adopted by the Hindus 
of Bengal, and the Mahrattas. 

Zanana is also used for the women 
of a family themselves. 

The growth of the admirable Zenana 
Missions has of late years made this 
word more familiar in England. But 
we have heard of more than one 
instance in which tho objects of this 
Christian enterprise have been taken 
to be an amiable aboriginal tribe — 
“ the Zenanas.’’ 

1761. “. . . I asked him where the 
Nabob was? Who replied, he was asleep 
in his Zunana.” — Col. Coote, in VanSHtart, 
i. 111. 

1780. “ It was an object with the 

Omrahs or great Lords of the Court, to 
hold captive in their Zenanahs, even 
hundreds of females.” — Hodges, Travels, 22. 

1782. “ Notice is hereby given that 
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one ZbraveeTf eoatnnutli to Hadjee Mua- 
ti^ha of Moorshedabad these l^ears, has 
abended, after stealinfir. ... He has also 
carried awiw with him two Women, here- 
tofore of &ijah Dowlah’s Zenana: pur- 
chased by Hadjee Mustapha when last at 
Lucknow, one for 300 and the other for 
1200 Rup^.” — India Gazette, March 9th. 

1786. “ Their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves from the walls, or 
force open the doors of the senanahs.” — 
Capt, Jaquee, quoted in Articles of Charge 
against Hastings, in Burke, vii. 27. 

1786. 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would they 
In a starving condition impatiently stay, 
But break out of prison, and all run 
away.” Simpkin the Second, 42. 

1789. ** I have not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than the ex- 
travagance of one English lady.”— ilfttnro** 
JVhrr. 50. 

1790. ** In a Mussleman Town many 
complaints arise of the Passys or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trees and over- 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s at>art- 
ments of princiiwil Natives.” — Minute in a 
letter from Bd. of Revenue to Govt. (»f 
Ben^, 12th July.— MS. in India Office. 

1809. “Musulmauns . . . even carried 
their depravity so far as to make secret 
enquiries respecting the females in their 
districts, and if they heard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas.” — Lord Valentia, 
i. 415. 

1817. “ It was represented by the Rajah 
that they (the bailiffs) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to ])ass into the zenana, 
or women’s ajMiitraents. ” — J. Mill, iv. 294. 

1826. “ The women in the zananah, in 

their impotent rage, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of skin from his face.” — John Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828. “ ‘Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 

are in the fort ? ’ ‘ His treasures and his 

Zenana ; I may e\en be able to secure his 
person.’ ” — Sir W, Scott, The Surgeon^ 8 
Daughter, ch. xii. 

Zend, Zendavesta. Sco Supple- 
ment, 

Zerbaft, S. Gold-brocade, P. zar, 
‘ gold,* haft, ‘ woven.’ See under 

Soosie. 

Zillah, 8. This word is properly Ar. 
(in Indian pron.) ‘ zi7a’,’ ‘ a rib,’ thence 
‘ a side,’ a district. It is the technical 
name for the administrative (hstricts 
into which British India is divided, 
each of which has in the older pro- 
vinces a Collector, or Collector and 
Magistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 


&c., and in the newer provinces, sach 
as file Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

1817. “In each district, that is, in the 
language of the country, each Zillah . . . • 
a Zillah Court was established.”— 

Hist, V. 422. 

ZilLgari, n. p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name ap- 
plied in various countries of Europe, 
and in various modifications, zineari, 
zingani, zincali, chingari, zigeuner, 
to the gypsies. 

Various suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the supposition 
that it is of Indian origin. 

Borrow has explained the word as 
‘ a person of mixt blood,’ deriving it 
from the Skt. sankara, ‘ made up.’ It 
is true that varim saithara is usod for 
an admixture of castes or races {€.g, in 
Dhagavad Gild, i. 41, &c.), but it is not 
the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied bo likely to 
• carry it with them to distant lands. 

A writer in the Saturday Review 
once suggested the Pors. zlngar, ‘a 
saddler.’ Not at all probable. 

In Sleomaii’s Ramaseeana or Voca- 
bulary of the peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs (Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, 
wo find : 

“ Chingaree, a class of Multani Thugs, 
Bfjmetimes called Naiks, of the Mussulman 
faith. They proceed on their ex])editions 
ill the character of Brinjaras, with cows 
and bullocks laden with merchandize, 
which they expose for sale at their en- 
campments, and thereby attract their 
victims. 'J’hey use the rope of their bul- 
locks instead of the roomal in strangling. 
They are an ancient tribe of Thugs, and 
take their wives and children on their 
expeditions.” 

De Goeje {Contributions to the Hist, 
of the Gypsies) regards that peoplo as 
the Indian ZoH (i.c. Jatt of 8ind). Ho 
suggests as possible origins of tho 
name first shikari, and then (Pers.) 
changi, ‘harper.’ from which a plural 
changdn actually occurs in Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, lii. p. 730, note 22. 

If the name is to be derived from 
India, the term in Slecman’s Vocabu- 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
tho others mentioned hero. But is it 
not more likely that zingari, like Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would bo a name given 
ah extra on. their appearing in the 
AVest, and not one carried with them 
from Asia? 
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Zirbad. Pers. ar^bdd^ ‘ below tbe 
wind/ i.e, leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohit or ‘ Ocean * 
of Sidi ’Ali Kapudan (1554), trans- 
lated by Joseph V. Hammer in the 
Journal As, Soc, Bengaly we find that 
one chapter (unfortunately not given) 
treats “Of the Indian Islands above 
and below the wind.” The islands 
“above the wind” were probably 
Oeylon, the Maldives, Socotra, &c., but 
we find no extract with precise indica- 
tion of them. We find however in- 
dented as the “tracts situated below 
the wind ” Malacca, Sumatra, Tenas- 
serim, Bengal, Martaban, Pegu. 

The phi’ase is one which naturally 
acquires a specific moaning among 
sea-faring folk, of which we have an 
instance m the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands of the W. Indies. But 
probably it was adopted from the. 
Malays, who make use of the same 
nomenclature, as the quotations show. 

1442. “ The inhabitants of the sea coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the countries 
of Tchin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zir- 
bad.*’-~A&dwTaz 2 d^, in India in the XVth 
Cernl.y G. 

1563. “. . . Before the foundation of 
Midaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
navigators of the seas to the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embrace the r^ons of Siam, China, Cho- 
ampa, Camboja, and the many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
two quarters the natives of the land dis- 
tinrash as D^rbananguim {di-bdwa~angin) 
ana Ataz Anguim {dtas-angln) which are as 
much as to say * below the winds’ and 
‘ above the winds ’, heUno beii^ West, and 
o6ove East.” — Barros, Dec. 11., Liv. vi., 
cap. i. 

In this passage De Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, hawa-angin (or di-bdwa) 

* below the wind,’ and dtas (or di-dtas) 
an0n, ’above the wind,’ is just the I’e verse 
of his explanation, the former meaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

o. 1590. Kcdanhdk (oalembae) is the 
wood of a tree brought from Zlroad (?) ” 
— A^y i. 81. 

A mistaken explanation is (riven in the 
foot*note from a native authority, but 
this is corrected by Prof. Blochmann at p. 
616. 

1726. * ’ The Malayers are also commonly 
called Orang di Bawah AngdUy or ‘ people 
beneath the wind,’ otherwise EasterlingSy 
as those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, are called Orang Atas Anginy or 


’people above the wind’, and known as 

Westerlings.”— 310. 

1726. “ The land of the Peninsula^ Ac., 
was called the geographers Zierbaad, 
meaning in Persian ’beneath the wind.’” 
—Jb. 317. 

1856. ’’ There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay language, connected with the mon- 
soons. . . . The Malays call all countries 
west of their own * countries above the 
wind,’ and their own and all countries east 

of it ’countries below the wind’ 

The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planation, unless it have reference to the 
most important of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma- 
Wan countries the traders of India.” — 
Crawfurd^s Desc, Diet, 288. 

Zobo, Zbobo, Dsomo, etc., s. 
Names used in the semi-Tibetan 
tracts of the Himalaya for hybrids 
between the yak bull and the ordi- 
nary hill cow, much used in transport 
and agriculture. See quotation tmder 
Zebu, ^e following are the con- 
nected Tibetan terms, according to 
Jaeschke’s Diet. (p. 463): “rndzo, a 
mongrel bred of xak bml and com- 
mon cow; hri~mdzOy a mongrel bred 
of common bull and yak cow ; mdzCK 
po, a male ; rndzo-mo, a female 
animal of the kind, both valued as 
domestic cattle.” This hybrid is 
spoken of by Marco Polo : 

1298. ’’ There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as elephants, splendid 
creatures, covered eveiywnere but in the 
back with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They are partly black, partly white, 
ana really wonderfully fine creatures, and 
the hair or wool is extremely fine and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to Venice as a (p:eat curiosity^, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw ft. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught young. They also cross 
these with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
better for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well;, 
and at the latter they will do full twice as 
much work as any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts.” — Marco PoZo, Bk. i. 
ch. 67. 

1864. ’’ The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and ^ the hill-cow (much resembling 
the English ^cow) is but rarely seen in 
these mountains (bikkim), though common 
in the N.W. Himalaya.” — ffooker*s Him, 
JoumalSy 2d ed. i. 203. 

Zouave, s. This modem French 
term is applied to certain regiments of 
light infantry in a quasi-oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Alge- 
ria, and from various races, but now 
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only oonsLsiing of Frenohmen. The 
name Zuawa was aocording to Littr4 
that of a Kabyle tribe of me Juijura 
which furnish^ the first soldiers so 
called. 

Zumboomck, s. Ar. Turk. Pers. 
zamhUrak (spelt zanlniraJc\ a small gun 
or swivel usually carried on a camel, 
and mounted on a saddle ; — a falconet. 
It was, however, before the use of 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkish diminutive from Arab, zam- 
6ftr, ‘a hornet*; much as ‘musket* 
comes from mosquetta. Quatrem^re 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of discharge (see H. des Mongols^ 285-6; 
see also Dozy, Sup^. s.v.). 

This older meaning is the subject of 
our first quotation : 

1848. * * Les ^crivains arabes qui ont traits 
des guerres des croisades^ donnent k I’arba- 
16te, telle que I’employait les chr4tiens, le 
nom de zenDOurek. La premiere fois qu’ils 
en font mention, c’est en parlant du sifege 
de Tyr par Saladin en 1187 .... Suivant 
I’historien des patriarches d’Alexandrie, le 
zenbourek ^tait une fldche de rdpaisseur du 
pouce, de la longueur d^une coudde, qui 
avait quatre faces . . . . il traversait quel- 
que fois au mdme coup deux hommes placds 
run derri^re I’autre .... Les musulmans 
paraissent n’avoir fait usa^ qu’assez tard 
du senbonrek. Bj^mal-Eddin est, k ma 
connaissance, le premier dcrivain arabe qui, 
sous la date 643 (1245 de J. C.), cite cette 
arme comme servant aux guerriers de I’lsla- 
misme; c*est k propos du si^e d’Asoalon 


par le sultan d*£gypte .... Mala bient6t 
rusage du senbonrek devint commun en 
Orient, et dans la suite les Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leura arm6es un corps de 
soldats appol^s senbonrekdjis. Maintenant 
. . . . ce mot a tout k fait changd d*accep' 
tion, et Ton donne en Perse le nom de len- 
bonrek k une petite pifece d’artillerie Idgbre.’* 
— Meinaudf Dc VArt MiJitaire chez les Arabes 
au moyen age. J ourn. As. , Ser. IV. , tom. xii. 
211—213. 

1707. “Prince Bedkr Bakht . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of hw 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
Wklkjkh was killed by a ball from a sam- 
bdrak.” — Khafi Khan, in Elliot, vii. 398. 

c. 1764. “ Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who wa» 
receded by^ some Zemberecs, ordered that 
ind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the eminence.** — 
Seir Mntaqherin, iii. 250. 

1825. “ The reign of Puteh AUee Shah 
has been far from remarkable for its mili- 
tary splendour .... He has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his 
reign ... he appeared in the field, .... 
till at last one or two shots from inxnboo- 
rnoks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror . . .’* — J, li. 
Frasei', Journey into Khorasan in 1821-22, 
pp. 197-8. 

1840. “So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musmietry, and zamboorakf, kept up by 
the Khalsa troop, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it.” — Sir Hugh QougKs 



„ “ The flank in fiuestion" (at 8u- 

braon) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred * znmbooroks,* or falconets ; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the ojiposite bank of the river.** — Own- 
ninghartCs Hist, of the Sikhs, 322. 
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A. 

Abc£ree. Additional quotation : 

1790. “ In respect to Abkarry or Tax on 
Spirituous Liquors which is reserved for 
^xation .... it is evident that we can- 
not establish a general rate, since the quan- 
tity of consumption and expense of Manu- 
facture, &ca., depends upon the vicinity of 
principal stations. For the amount leviable 
upon different Stills we must rely upon 
officers’ local knowledge. The public, in- 
<leed, cannot suffer, since if a few stills are 
suppressed by over taxation, drunkenness 
is diminished.” — In a Letter from Board of 
Revenue (Bengal) to Govt., July 12th. MS. 
in India O^icc. 

Abyssinia, n. p. This googi’aphical 
name is a 1 6-contury Latinization of the 
Arabic Habash, through the Portuguese 
Ahex, bearing much the same pronun- 
ciation, minus the aspirate. 

A. C. ‘ after compliments ’). In 
official versions of native letters those 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
of native compliments. 

Achdnock. Two additional remarks 
may bo relevantly made. 

(1.) Job’s name was certainly Char- 
nock and not Charinock, It is distinctly 
signed ‘ ‘ Job Chamock ” in a MS. letter 
from the Factory at *‘Chutt%” «.c., 
Chuttanuttee (or Calcutta) in the 
India Office records, -which I have 
seen. 

(2.) The map in Valentijn -which 
shows the village of Tsjannok, though 
published in 1726, was apparently 
compiled by Van den Broecke in 1662. 
Hence it is not probable that it took 
its name from Job Charnock, who 
seems to have entered the Company’s ] 
service in 1658. When he went to 
Bengjil we have not been able to as- 
cerimn. Also we can quote : 

1677. “The ship Falcone to go up the 
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river to Hughly, or at least to Chanxioek.” 
— Court’s Letter to Ft. St. Geo. of 12th 
Deer. In Notes and JMt., Madras,' 1871, 
No. I., p. 21 ; see also p. 23. 

1711. * ‘ Chanock-Reach hath two shoals, 
the upper in Chanock, and the lower on the 
opposite side .... you must from below 
Degon as aforesaid, keei> the starboard 
shore aboard, until you come up with a 
Lime-Tree . . . and then steer over wth 
Chanock Trees and house between the 
2 shoals, until you come mid-river, but no 
nearer the house .” — The English Pilots .55. 

Adawlnt. Additional. 

The article in the Glossary is vciy 
brief and imperl’oct. It seems desmablo 
to supplement it with fuller informa- 
tion as to the history of the Courts. 
What I append here, nowever, applies 
only to the Bengal Presidency ; and to 
the administration of justice under the 
Company’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief par- 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supremo Courts and those courts 
which preceded them, -wdll be found 
under Supreme Couil; in Supple- 
ment. 

The grant, by Shah ’Alam, in 1765, 
of the Cewanny of Uengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa to the Company, transferred all 
power, civil and military, in those 
provinces, to that body. But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to under- 
take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
the Company — -viz. in the Zemindary 
of Calcutta, in the twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, and in the flhunWln.fi or dis- 
fects of Burdwan, Midnapoor, and 
Chittagong, which had been trans- 
ferred by the Nawab, Kasim ’Ali 
Khan, in 1760 ; but in the rest of the 
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territorj’* it was confined to the a^ncy 
of a Besident at the Moorshedabad 
Durbar, and of a ‘ Chief * at Patna. 
Justice was administered by the Ma- 
hommedan Coiii*ts under the native 
ojB^cials of the Bewanny. 

In 1770 European officers were ap- 
pointed in the districts, under the name 
of Supervisors^ with powers of control 
over the natives employed in tho col- 
lection of tho Bevenue and the ad- 
ministration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in 
all branches, were established at 
Moorshedabad and Patna. It was 
not till two years later that, under 
express orders from the Court of Di- 
rectors, the eftectivo administration of 
tho provinces was undertaken by tho 
agency of tho Company’s covenanted 
servants. At this time (^1772) courts 
of civil justice (Mofussil Dewanny 
Adawlut) w'ore established in each of 
tho Districts then reco^fnised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
{Foujdartf Adawlut), held by Kazl or 
Mufn, under tho superintendence, like 
the C/ivil Couii:, of tho Collectors, as 
tho Supervisors wore now styled ; 
whilst Superior Courts [Stidder De- 
wanu^f Sudiiir Nizdiiiot, Adawlut) 
were established at tho Presidency, to 
bo under tho superintendence of throe 
or four members of tho Council of 
Port "William. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native *Ami/a appointed in their 
stead. Provincial Councils wore sot. 
up for tho divisions of Calcutta, 
liurdwan, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Di- 
nagoporo, and Patna, in whoso hands 
the sujfTorinteudcnco, both of revenue 
collection and of tho administration of 
civil justice, was vested, but exorcised 
by tho members in rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As courts of justice tho Provincial 
Councils were only “colourable imita- 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers, and 
though their decisions were nominally 
subject to an appeal to tho Governor- 
General in Council, the Appellate 
Coiu*t was even a more shadow^’’ body 
than the Courts of first instance. The 
CJoui-t never sat at all, though there are 
some traces of its having at one time 
decided appeals on the roi)ort of the 
head of tno Khalsa, or native exche- I 


uer, just as tho l^vincial Councils 
ocided them on the report of tho 
Cazis and Muftis.”* 

In 1870 tho Government I'osolvod 
that Civil Courts, independent of tho 
Provincial Councils, should be esta- 
blished in tho six divisions named 
above, t each under a civilian judgo 
with tho title of Suporintondont of tho 
Dewanny Adaiulot ; whilst to tho 
councils should still pertain the trial 
of causes relating to tho public re- 
venue, to tho demands of zemindars 
upon their tenants, and to boundary 
questions. The appeal from tho district 
Courts still lay to the Governor-General 
and his Council, as foiming tho Court 
of Sadder Deu'anny ; but that this 
might be real, a judge was appointed 
its head in tho person of Sir Elijah 
Iinpoy, the (ffiiof Justice of tho I8u- 
preme Court ; an ai)])ointmont which 
became famous. For it was repre- 
sented as a transaction intendea to 
com])r()miHo tho acute dissensions 
which had boon going on between that 
Court and tho Jlcngal Govommont, 
and in fact as a bribe to Impoy. It 
led, by an address from tho liouso of 
Commons, to the recall of Impoy, and 
constituted one of tho charges in tho 
abortive impeachment of that per- 
sonage. II<5uco his charge of tho 
Sudder Dewanny ceased in November, 
1782, and it was resumed in fonn bj' 
tho Governor- General and Council. 

In 1787, tho first year of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s govemiiiout, in consoquonco 
of instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it w^as resolved, that with 
an exception as to tho Courts at 
Moorshedabad, Patna, and Dacca, 
which were to bo muintainod inde- 
pendently, the office of judgo in tho 
Mofussil Courts was to be attached to 
that of tho collection of tho revenue ; 
in fact tho offices of Judge and Col- 
lector, which had been divorced since 
1774, wore to bo reunited. The duties 
of magistrate and judgo became mere 
appendages to that of Collector ; tho 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Itogulations respecting that adminis- 
tration wca’o passed in tlio llovenuo 
Department of the Govemniont. 

Up to 1790 tho criminal judiciary 
had remained in tho hands of tho 


* Sir Jfnnm ^trphea in Kinicoviar unil ii, 

!». 2*J1. 

t Tlifb? six were increased in 1781 to eighteen, 

3 c 
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native courts. But this ■was now 
altered; four Courts of Circuit were 
created, each to be superintended by 
two civil Korvants as judges; the 
Sudder Nizami ft Adawlut at the Presi- 
dency being presided over b}' the 
Governor-General and the members of 
Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the j\idicial system caiiK! 
to something lik<i a ])auKe, wdtli 
the entire reformatifni which was 
enacted by tluj Pcgulations of tliat 
year. The Ccdlcction of lleveniui was 
now entirely separated frrmi the ad- 
ministration of justic(5 ; Zillah t-ourts 
under Kuroj)ean judges were esta- 
blished (Keg. 111.) in eacli of 23 dis- 
tricts and 3 cities, in Bengal, Bahar 
and Orissa; whilst I'rovincial Courts 
of Appeal, (<ach consisting of three 
judges (Keg. Y.), wer(? (‘stablished at 
Idoorshedabad, Patna, Dacca, and 
Calcutta. Prom these courts, uruhu' 
certain conditions, furtlier apjical lay 
to the i^addvr iM wannij Adawluts at 
the Presidency. 

As regard(!(l criminal jurisdiction 
the judges of tho IVovinciul Courts 
were iilso (Keg. IX. 1793) constituted 
Circuit C'ourts, liable to review by the 
Sudder Nizamaf, Strange to say, the im- 
racticable idea of jilacing th(5duti(‘s of 
oth of the liiglier {!ourts. civil and cri- 
minal, on tlie shoulders of the executives 
Government was still niaintaiiu’d, and 
tho Govoruor-G(‘iioral and his (\>uncil 
were tho constituted IknuIs of tho 
dvr Jinvainiff and Sittfdvr Nizamut, 
This of couTS(^ continued us unwork- 
ablo as it had been ; and in Lord 
Wellesley's time, eight years later, 
tho two r Adafriitis weix; recon- 

stituted, witli three r«'gulav judges to 
each, though it wasstill ruh'd (K(*g. 11. 
1801) that the chief judgt' in each court 
was to bi’ a. nuanber of tlu^ Supreme 
Council, not bt'ing eitlier the Governor- 
General, or the (’ommaiider-iii-Chief. 
This rule was rescinded bv Keg. X. of 
USOo. 

Tho numher of pnwineial and /allah 
Courts was augmented iji after years 
with the I'xtensiou of ti'rrilorv. and 
additional Smhh'r Courts, for the ser- 
vice of tlie Cj'l'^'^’ Kriivincc’s, were es- 
tablished at Ailaliabad in 18,31 (Keg. 
A"l.), a st(']) wliieli may b(' regarded as 
the in(’(‘])lion of the s('])aratit>n of the 
X'.W. J*rovinees into a distinct I.ieut,- 
Govornorsliip, caiTied out livo years 


later. But no change that can be con- 
ftiderod at all orgamc occurred again in 
tho judiciary system till 1862, for wo 
can hardly consider as such tho aboli- 
tion of tho Coui’ts of Circuit in 1829 
(Keg. I.), and that of the Provincial 
Courts of A])peal initiated by a section 
in Ilegii. V. of 1831, and completed 
; in 1833. 

I 1822. ‘‘This refers to a traditional story 
I which Mr. Elphinstone used to relate. . . . 

I During the progress of our conquests in the 
North-W cst many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from tlie newly occupied 
territ(»ry. ‘ Is Lord Lake coming ? ’ was tho 
enquiry. ‘ No ! ’ was the reply, ‘ the Adaw* 
Int is coming ! ’ ” — Life of Ehthimtonc. ii. 
131. 

Adigar, Add : 

1.783. “ Me.iitre che noi erauamo in nuoata 
citth, r.iHsalirono sh la mezza notte all’ im- 
j jirouiso, inettendoui il fuoc<». Eranoquesti 
I d’una citta uieina, loiitana da S. Thomfe, 
done stanim i I’ortoghesi, un miglio, sutto 
I la Kcorta d'lui loro C^apitaiio, che risiede in 
I detta citta . . . et ouesto Capitano bda loro 
chiamiito Adicario.^' — Jialbi, f. 87. 

Afghan. Add : 

1504. “ The Afghans, when they are 
re<luced to extremities in war, come iiitcy the 
])res«*nce of their enemy with grass lietween 
their teeth; ))cing as much as to say, “1 
I am your ox.’ ’’ B(fUi\ 159. 

! c. 1(5(55. “Such are those J>etty Sovo- 
, raigns, who arc seated <>n tlie Prontiers of 
PfTKUf^ who almost never }>ay him anything, 

I no more than they do to the King of 
i Persia. As also the JJahmehes and Augans, 

! and other Mountineers, of whom the 
i greatest juirt pay him but a small matter, 

1 and even earn but little for him : witness 
: the Affront tliey did him, wluni they stoj>j/d 
his whole Army by cutting off the 'Water 
I . . . . when he ]>assetl from Aide on tlio 
Biver litdtfs to Caboul to l;iy siege to Kan- 
i dahar. litruier, E. T., (54. 

17(57. “Our final sentiments are that 
we have no occasion to take any measures 
against tho Afghans' King if it sht'nild appear 
he comes only to raise contrihiitions, but if 
I ho ]»ro<*eo<Is to the eastward of Delhi to 
I make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
j the peace of Bengal, a'ou n ill concert such 
! measures v.ith Snjah Dowla as may appear 
best .‘ula[»ted for y(uir mutual defence.” — 
Court's Littfr, Nt»v. 20. In Lontjy 480. 
Als(* see tpiotatien from S<ir Mat. under 
‘ Bohilla. 

Agdaun, s. A liybnd IL word 
fnna Hind, faj and i’. dCtUy made in 


This symholie netion was coinnion among the 
{nhltlis or native lutrcUs emitloyeU t)n the Ganges 
t'.-iiial iiiany years ag»>, wlnn tin's came before the 
engineer to make a petition. JJut besides the 
grass in inontb. the beUlur stoo»l or. one leg, with 
liands joined befo'.e liinu 
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imitation oipiJc^ddriy kalamdiin, shama^- 
dan (‘ spittoon, pencaso, candlestick *). 
It means a small vosselfor holding fire 
to light a cheroot. 

Akalee. s. A member of a body 
of zealots among tho Sikhs, who 
take this name “from being wor- 
shippers of Him who is without tinic, 
eternal” (AVilson). Skt. a privative, 
and hrd ‘ time.’ Tho AkOlln may be 
regarded as] tho AVahfibls of Sikhism. 
Thev claim their body to have been 
instituted by GurQ Govind hiinsclf, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
of the order is that it was tho 
outcome of tho struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of tho world; tho founders of tho 
Sikh doctrine rejecting the inert as- 
ceticism of tho Hindu sects. The 
Akrdis threw off all subjection to 
earthly government, and acted as the 
censors of the Sikh community in every 
rank. Runj oet Singh found them very 
difficult to control. Since tho annexa- 
tion of tho Pan jab, however, tlu^y 
have ceased to give trouble. Tho 
Akali is distiiigui.sh(*d by bliK? 
clothing and steed armlets, ir.auy of 
them also used to carry several steel 
chakras (soeChucker) encircling their 
turbans . 

18.32, “ We received a messajye from tho 

Acali who had set lire to tho village 

These fanatics of the Sc*ik cree<i acknow- 
ledge no HUiicrior, and the ruler of the 
country can only moderate their frenzy hy 
intrigues and bribe, ry. They go about every- 
where with naked swonls, and lavish thoir 
alnise on the noldes as well as the peaceable 
subjects. . . . ^i'hey have <m several occ.a- 
sioiis even attempted the life of liunjeet 
Singh.” — Burncif, Tr^ccln, ii. lO-ll. 

1840. “TheAkalis being summoned to 
surrender, reipie.sted a conference with one 
of the attacking party. Tlie young Khan 
bravely went forward, and was straightway 
sliot through the he, ad.” — SUnnits and Sun- 
jfhinc of a hohUvr'K Lii<\ i. ll.a. 

Ala-blaze Pan. This name is gham, 
in the Bombay Presidency’, to a tinnetU 
coppor stew-ijan, having a cover, ;ind 
staples for stra])s, which is (tarried on 
tho march by Em’o]W!an soldiers, for 
the purpose of cooking in, and cathig 
out of. Out on picnics a largca-kind is 
frequently used, and kei)t continually 
gomg, as a kind of pot-nu-fin, 

Alcoranas (?) AVhat word docs 
Herbert aim at in tho following ? 


“Some (mosque.s) have their Alooraafr’f, 
high slender, round steeples or towers, 
ino.st of which are terrassed near the top, 
like the Standard in (''heapsitle, but twice 
the height.”— Travch, 3d ed. 1G4. 

Alcove. Add : 

1738. “Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of vm roh - — i^iaw*8 

Tratrla, ed. 1757, p. 40. 

Aldea. Additional (quotation : 

1753. “Les ]>rinci}>ales do» cea qn’on 
ap[>elle Aldees (terme que les l^ortugais 
(uit inis en usage dans I’lnde) autour de 
Pondicheri et dans sa dej)endancc sont , . 

— D'AnviUCf BcIaircmrmcnSt 122. 

Alguada, n. J). Tho name of a roof 
near tho mitrance to the Basscin branch 
of tho Irawadi lUver, on which a 
8])londid lighthouse was orcctod by 
Oapt. Alex. Prasor (now Liout.- 
Gcnoral Praser, (\B.) of tho Engi- 
neers, in 1801-05. 8oo some remarks 
and quotations under Negrais. 

Aljofar. Additional (quotation: 

1404. “And from these bazars 
issue certain gates into certain streets, 
where they stdl many things, such as ch)th8 
of silk and cotton, and sntd((ft<^ and tafetana^^ 
and silk, and i>earl (alzofar).” — Vlanju, 
§ Ixxxi. (coni]). Markham, 81). 

1,508. “ 3''he aliofar and pearls that 

(your Majesty) orders me to send you I 
cannot have as they have them in Ooylon 
and in (.!aille, which are the sources of 
them : 1 would buy them with my blood, 
and with my money, which T have only 
from your giving. The sinabaiFs (xi nxihafon), 
porcelain vases (porrrffan/nt), and w.ares of 
tliat sort are further off. If for my sins I 
stay here longer I will endeavour to get 
everything. Tlie slave-girls that you order 
me to .semi you, must be taken from 
prizes,* for the heatlien wmnen of this 
country are black, and are mistresses to 
everybody by the time they are ten years 
old.” — Letter of the Virer(of Franrisco 

Almeida, to the Kira/, in Correa, i. 008-1). 

Allahabad. Additiomd quotation : 

1753. “Mais ce qui i/jteresso dav.antage 
dans l.'i ]»o.siti(>n <le Helabas, e'est d’y re- 
trouver ce.lle de r.'nieiennc Pidiludhra, 
yVucuno vilic de rindc; m* paroit egaler 
Polihothro 7*idi iiihofh nr, dans l’Anti(juit i 
. . . ("est s.itisfaire nne curiosite geogra- 
phiqne bien ]>]aede, (pie d(-, retrouver I’em- 
placeni(aitd'iine vilhi de ctate consideration: 
mais j’ai lieu de enure (pi’il faut employer 


' Query, fmin ciplun'il vf'ssel.s containing 
foreiLjii (non-Iinlirin) \voni'‘ii ? The AVonls anj a.s 
l'oll<)\vs; “vl'i t M-nn-is ijv ■. w tiiz (fUf Ihr, iiotiiflf', 
toivd'isr. tfr i/ir: rt.s d -ntini ({'( '-fii ti’TV'l > 

im'to-!, e mniir -’jtii di 'uiundu ryiinj chr/tl) a (les 
au-eo.” 


8 0 2 
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quelque critique, dann Vcxaincu <les cir- 
co^taiices que I’Aiitiq^uitiS a fourni sur cc 
point . . . , Je 8UW done i>er8uad«5, qu’il 
ne faut point chercher d’ autre cmnlac?enient 
k Palibothra que celui de la ville a’Helabas. 

. . . — DAnviUc, EdaircmcmcnSj x>i». 

53-55. 

(Here D’Anville i8 in error. But 
RennelPH Memoir^ pj). 50-54, which clearly 
identifiew Palibothra with Patna. 

AUeja. Add : 

1053, ‘^Alaias (AlajiiH) est vn mot 
Indion, ciui •nij^nifie des toiles de cotton et 
de Hoye ; ineHlee de plusieurH coule\irs.” — 
jDc ht JioiilUtije-‘h-t!unz, ed. 10.57, p. .532. 

188.5, “ The ch)tli from which these 

pyjainas are made (in Swat) is known as 
Alaeha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, fnnn 2 to 20 threads 
of silk Jjeing let in udth the cotton ; the 
silk as well as the cotton is brou^^ht from 
Poshawur and spun at homo.” — McNair"^ s 
Report on ExpUmitiom^ p. .5. 

Aloes. Add : 

Neither Ilij^pocratos nor Thoopliriis- 
tiis inontion aloes, but Dioscoridcs de- 
scribes two kinds of it. (Mat, Med, 
iii. 3.) 

“ It was probably the )Socotrino aloes 
with which the ancients wore ino.st 
familiar. Eustathius says the aloe 
was called Uf}a from its excellence in 
pro.somng life (ad 11. 630). This 
accounts for the powder of aloOvS being 
called Hin'a pivru in the older writers 
on l^hannacy.” [Fraitnn Adams, 
Names of all Mlnerah, PlanU, and 
Aitiinuhy desv. by the Greek Authors, 
etc.) 

Aloo Bokhara. Add : 

c. 1661. “ After this their Presents were 
caird for, wdiich consisted in some Boxes of 
choice Liipis LozuIuh . . . and in many 
Ix)ad8 of dry Fruit, as Prunes of Bokara, 
Apreoooks . . P—Bernier, E. T., 37. 

Alpeen, S. II. alpln, used in Bombay. 
A common inn, from Poi*t. ulfinke 
{Panjuh N, tO Q., ii, 117). 

Ajnbaree. Add : 

c. 1665. “On the day that the King 
went up the Mountain of Phr-ponjalc . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sate the Women in Mikdemhers 
and Embarys . . ."--Bernier, E. T., 130. 

1807. ^ “A roj'al tiger which w^as started 
in beating a large cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umharry or state hovvdah, 
in which Sujah Dowlah was seated, as to 
leave little doubt of a fatal issue.” — Wil- 
hanmm, Orient, Field Sports, 15. 


Amuck. Add : 

There is a pas.sage in Correa which 
shows verj^ clearly the identity be- 
tween the amoucos of Malabar, and 
the amuk runners of the Malay 
island.s. In w'ar between the kings of 
(Alii cut and C’oehin (1503) two princes 
of Cochin w(u*o killed. A number of 
tho.so desperados who have boon .spoken 
of in the quotations were killed ; 

“ But some remained who were not 
killed, and these went in shame, not to have 
died avenging their lords . . . these were 
more than 200, who all according to their 
custom shaved off all their hair, even to the 
eyebrows, and embraced each other and 
their friends and relations, as men about to 
suffer death. In this case they are as mad- 
men — known as amoucoB — and count them- 
selves as already among the dead. These 
men dispersed, seeking wherever they might 
find men of (^alecut, and among these they 
rushed fearless, killing and slaying till they 
were slain. And some of them, about 
tiventy, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired t(» turn their death to 
better account ; and these separated, and 
found tlieir way secretly to ('alicut, deter- 
mined to slay the king. But as it became 
known that they were amoucoB, the city 
gave the alarm, and the King sent his 
servants to slay them as they slew others. 
But they like des])erate men j>layed the 
devil (fazido dinhimras) before they were 
slain, and killed many people, with women 
and children. And five of them got together 
to a wood near the city, which thev haunted 
for a good while after, making robberies and 
doing much mischief, until the whole of 
them were killed.” — Voi'rea, i. 364-5. 

1879. “ Captain Shaw mentioned . . . 

that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single ‘amok’ runner. 
When the cry ‘amok! amok!’ is raised, 
people fly to the right and left for shelter, 
h>r after the blinded madman’s kriB has 
once ‘ drunk blood,’ his fury becomes un- 
governable, his sole desire is to kill ; he 
strikes here and there ; men fall along his 
course ; he stabs fugitives in the back, his 
kris drips blood, he rushes on yet more 
wildl.v, blood and murder in his course; 
there are shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenzy 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden he drops, shot thr«>ugh the heart, 
or from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody kris." — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 
356. 

Anaconda. Add : 

Tho following pa-^^sago from St. 
Joromo, gi’sdng an ct^Tnologj", right 
or wrong, of tho word boa, which our 
naturalists now limit to certain OTcat 
serpents of America, but which is 
often popularly applied to the pythons 
of Eastem Asia, shows a remarkable 
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analogy to Bay’s explanation of the 
name Anucaudata : 

c. A.l). “Si qnidem draco inirac 
ma^itudinis, qnos gentili sennoiie Bom 
vocant, ah eo quoil tarn (jramks aiut ut boves 
glutirc golmut, <»iniieiu late vastabat pro- 
vinciam, et n«»n Holum arnienta et jJCcndeH 
8ed agricolad quocpio et ]>astt)res tractos ad 
ae vi spiritus absorbebat.’’ — in Vita Sett. 
ffUarioiiiit KraniUtv, (.>i'era Seti. Eus. 
Hieron. Veiietiis, 1707, ii. ool. 35. 

AVe can now (piote extracts from Cleyer's 
pai)er, alluded to in tli<‘ Gloss., having 
found it in the W(»rk referred to by Kay, 
which is, more fully cited, Misaitanat 
CurioMt^ sirr Bphema'idum Mediro-Ph/m- 
earn HI Gcrniauicaravi Aradcnnar Naturae 
Curiosorumy Dec. ii. — Annus Secundus, 
Anni MD(7iXXXTII. Norinibergae. 
Anno MDCLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. 

It is illustrated by a ftirmidable but inac- 
curate picture shewing the serj»ent seizing 
an ox (not a buffak)) by the muzzle, with 
huge teeth. 

He tells how he dissected a great snake 
that he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle age, entire 
in skin and eve^ part ; and another which 
contained a wild goat with gi*eat horns, 
likewise (juite entire ; and a third which 
liad swallowed a jK)rcui)ine anned with all 
his “ sagittiferis aculeis.” In Amboyiia a 
woman gi*eat with child had been swallowed 
by such a 8eri)ent 

“ Quod si animal quoddam robustius re- 
nitatur, ut spiris anguinis enecari non 
jjossit, serpens crebris cum aniinali convolu- 
tionibus caud4 suli proximam arborem in 
auxilium et robur corporis arripit eanujue 
circumdat, quo eo fortius et valentius gyris 
suis animal comiirimere, suffocare, et de- 
mum enecare jKi.ssit. ...” 

“ Factum est hoc modo, ut ((piod ex fide 
dimissimis habeo) in Kegno Aracan .... 
talis vasti Cv)ri)oris anguis projie fiiuneii 
tiuotidain, cum Uro-bubalo, sive sylvestri 
bubalo aut uro ..... immani s]»ectaculo 
congredi visus fuerit, cunKpie dicto modo 
occiderit ; (pio conflictu et plus(juam 
hostili .ainplexu fragor «)ssium in bubalo 
comniinutorum ad distantiam tormenti 
bellici majoris .... a siicctatoribus sat 
erainus stantibus exaudiri jiotuit. ...” 

The ^ natives said these great snakes 
had poisonous fangs. These Cleyer could 
not nnd, but he believes the teeth to be in 
some degree venomous, for a servant of his 
.scratched his hand on one of them. It 
swelled, greatly inflamed, and ijrodiiced 
fever and delirium ; 

“Nec prius cessabant Fymf)tomata, 
quam SerpentinuH lapis (sec Snake-stone) 
<iuam Patres J esuitae hie compoimnt, vul- 
nori adajjtatus omne venenum extrahoret, 
et ubique syinptoinata coiiveiiientibus an- 
tidotis esseiit profligata.” 

18.59. “ The skins of anacondas offered 

at Bangkok come from the northern pro- 
vinces.’’— i>. O. King, in J. Ii. G, Soc.. 
XXX. 184. 


Andor. Add : 

The andor was evidently a kind of 
muncheel or dandy, i.e., a slung ham- 
tnock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the ease, comes in 
another word to t'reato pciqilexity. 
For attdas is, in I’ortugueso, a bier 
or a litter, a])pearing in Blutoau as a 
genuine Ikirtuguese word, and the use 
of w'liioh by the writer of tbo Botoiro 
quoted below shows that it is so indeed. 
And in defining Andor the same lexico- 
grapher says : “A jiortahlo vcdiiele in 
India, in those regions where, they do 
not use beasts, as in Malaliar and 
elsewdiere. It is a kind of contrivance 
like an uncovc'red A ndas, which men 
hear on theii’ shouhhu-s, Ac. * . . . . 
Among us, Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or rolitpios 
of the saints are borne in processions.” 
Thislasttermisnot, aswehadiinagined, 
an old Portuguese Avord. It is Indian, 
in fact Sanskrit, hindala, ‘a SAving, a 
swinging cradle or hammock,’ Avhonco 
also IMahr. Itindoln, and II,. handold. 
It occurs, as will bo seen, in tlio old 
Arabic work about Indian WondoreJ, 
publisbcMl by !MM. Van dor Lith and 
llarcel Devic. 

A. I). 1013. “Le mcme m’a conttS qu’k 
Sth’cndib, le.s rois et ceiix jpii se comjHU'tcnt 
ulafavoii <]eH i‘.>is, Ke font porter daiiH lo 
handoul (handid) cpii est Hcmblablo k uno 
litibre, s<mteTin sur Ich fqiaules de quehjues 
pibtons .” — Kitdh AJdib-af-lIind, p. 118. 

1498. “After two days liad i)assod ho 
(the C’atual) came to the factory in an 
andor which men carried on their shoulders, 
and these [amlors) consist of great canes 
which are bent overhead and arched, and 
from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends are ]>ieceH of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs froni the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
mattrass of the same size, and this all made 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels ; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgeous, and 
rich, hkc the lords who travel Cbrrca, 

i. 102. 

,, • “ Alii trouveram ao capitam mor 
hunias andas d’omeens cm cjue os onrradoB, 
custimiam em a ciuella terra d’andar, e 
alguns mercadorcH se as (lucrem ter pagam 
j»or <*llo a elrey certa cousa.” — lioteiro, pp. 
54-55. 

i.r. “ There, they brought for the Cap- 
tain-Major certain andas, home by men, m 
wliich the i>erHons of distinction in that 
country arc accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount. ’ 
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ITtOr). “ 11 111? f><‘ f;i |.f)rt:irt' in vna Tiarnv 
f|uul<* cliifununo Andora poi tutu «Im liMinini.” 

VrpRiun of iJont JMtiji nr I'.i Jjftttr 
to the Jv. of < (liUnicIlV U*'i>iint) 

1>. VJ. 

ir»74. In lli(' «in«)tation of this 
iindrr Fundit, tin.* 1 

t*rroiinons)y i-rndt^c*! ‘ rlonr. .lod ]i:il;vn- 

<|uins’ Klionld ]»c * andorc am I p.ilaiKiuin^.' 

10215. l>i-lla N’allo (N m-iIIh ' thror kinds 
of Khoiildor-lxii n»- in ii-<‘ at (Ji.a: 

1. irii or net-, wliu h \\(ie » vi.lenlly tin* 
HiTi)]>le lianiinoek, niuiichctl i>r dandy: 2. 
tlio andor ; .'ind 2. thr j>.d;od:in. “And 
those, two, the ]i:d:ijd:ins and tin- andors, 
also differ from «-Jie anotln r, for in tin* 
andor tl»© eane vdiidt siistaijis it i.', as it is 
in the, IV //, fc.ti;d'dit; whoi.-a-. in tlie 
]>alankin, f<ir tin- < on\enn nee of the 

inmate, and to ^'i\r more i o<*;n lor )-ai,'-in,Lf 
his liead, the c'aiie i^ ar( he<l nj»\\ar<lN like 
tin's, li. k’or thi,'- |)iir|»o'-e. Ihe eanes aie, 
Lent when tin y are sjnall amltemh r. And 
th<»s(‘ vel^iele^ are tlje mo.-,t eommo(Ii<.ns and 
Jiojiitnrahle tliat lja.\e the «Mir\e«l <;ane,>, for 
such eanes, of o«»od (juality ami streni:tli t<i 
li<‘ar the W( i,:4lit, aic Jiot imineioiis ; s<i tln-y 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos ea<-h, o)* ahout 
(50 of our srnr//. ” J\ iloflo , ii. 010. 

Angely-wood. Add: 

C. lonO. “In tlni most eminent ]»aits <tf 
it (Siam) aie tlnek Foi-ests of Angelin 
wood, wlnncof tlioii.-amls «»f ships mi^dit he 
made.’’- in (^oifuu, ]>, 2Sr> ; see also 
j». 04. 

lOOS. *‘Th('re are in India <»tlu‘r won- 
dorfnll and tliieke tre -s, wln-reof Shi)»pes 
are made : there ai <• live.' ]>y (’«»ehiin, t!»at 
are ealled Angelina, w liei eof eertaine scutes 

or skiffes ealled d'ttiies .are inadt' it 

is Ko stroMi," ami liard a woode, that Iron in 
tract of time would lice consumed thereby, 
by reason of the hanliiessof the wt»ode.” — 
Linni'liotoi, eh, r»S. 

Ant, White. Add : 

KiTiK “ Jlut tliere is yet a far i,u'eater 
iueonN eiueuce h\ tins V’owivtYV, which pro- 
ceeds from the iutiuite uumbtas of white 
£mmets, wljioli, tJion^di tliey .aiv hut little, 
have teeth so sh.ivp, th.at they a\ ill »*at down 
;i Avoodeii in sluirt lime. And if 

Ki’eat u:ivo be not taken iji t]je i, laces where 
you lock U]) your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours tliey w ill eat through a Bale 
saw’d in two in the 

middie. —Turcrvin''R Tmujniu, E. T., p. 11. 

li ■ S; flH- ()j-gan, tre 

|<'r the j\]r. iielhuny, Cvh,. de- 

c hued th,at wliei. Ji,-. J 'nmkl.and :i,. plied t<, 
him foi it, that he told him that it was not 
in hi8 power to give it, but wi.shcd it was 
Pearson in- 

A friend furnishes the following ro- 
ihiniscence : ® 

“The late Mr. B , tailor, in Jermyn 


Strec‘t, Some 2.0 years ago, in reply to a 
rpiostion why pyjammas (q.v.) had feet 
sewn on t<» thorn (as was sometimes the case 
witli those furnished by London outfitters) 
answered: ‘1 ]»(dieve, iSir, it is because of 
the White Ante,' ’ 

_ Ap, This i.s in Uk; Bombay 

Pi-esldeney tlio (‘(iiiivalcnt of the 

chupatty fq. v.). Put o Hopper in 

( i I.n.ss. 

lS2r*. “lie sat down lu'-'ide me, and 
sliarod oetweeii us hi.s coarse brownaps.’’- — 
J'itiul urn lui Jiori. 


Apricot. A dll : 

17I5S. “ ddie eiiiniuoii apricot . . . is . . . 
known in tlie k'rank laugua; 4 e (in Barbary, 
l»y tin- name of Matza Franca, or the 
Killer of ( InKtiaiis.” Tranh, cd. 

17r»7, p. 141. 

Aracan. Add : 

IbCO. “ d’o Ibo ea.- t and soutii of 
r»t*ngal is .-in evU'iisivc Kingdom ealled 
Arkhang, 4 'he Port of ( ’hatganw lielongs 
to it. This eouutiy lias many elejihants ; 
horses are fen and small ; camels at a high 
price; cows .-tnd buffaloes there are none, 
l»ut a piebald animal bi tween the two . . . 
.-uni the milk of this is used." -.4 (orig.) 
i. oKS. 

1(5(50. “ 1 fesputehes about tills tiin<*a)-rived 
fi-om Mu'az/.am Klnu], rejiorting his suecea- 
hi\e. \ ietorie" and the. fiiglit of Shuja to the 
country of Rakhang, leaving Bengal unde- 
fended." — Kho/i Khun, in Elliot, vii. 254. 

c. 115(55. “ Knowing that it is impossible 

to pass any (’avali-y by Land, no, not so 
niucli as any Infantry, from Jinu/nlr into 
Rakan, becau.se of the many channels and 
rivers upon tlie Proiitiers . . . he (the 
Governor of Bengal) thought u]>on this 
experiment, r/:., to engage the JloUanfivrtt 
in his design. Ale. tin -ref ore sent a kind of 
Ambassador to Batavia." — Bcrnitr, E. T., 
55. 

Arbol Triste. Add : 

1082. “ Tliere (at Alalacea) growxs a cer- 

tain tr<ie Ziufjadjf, which is called hy tlio 
I’ortnguese the Sad Tree, because it closes 
Its flowers at night.”- Nkuhof,Ztv or 
Eant-Jtvi~('n, ii. 57. 

Art, European. AVe liayo beard 
^ uiiieli, and justly, of late years, roo;ai’d- 
j iiig: the (iol-ruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by tlie employment of 
tJie artists in working for Plurop(ian 
patrons, and after European patterns. 
The eoiiying of such patterns i8 no 
new thing, as we may ,seo from this 
l^assage of the brightest of -WTiters 
upon India TV'hilst still under Asiatic 
govemment. 

c. 1(365. “ , . . not that the Indians 

have not wit enough to make them successful 
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in Art-;, tlioy di»in^ very well some of 
them) in many parts of India, and it beiiij,^ 
found that they ha^ e inelination enouj^di for 
them, and that some of them make (even 
without a Master) very ]»retty \vt>rkman- 
ship, and imitate' so well our work of 
I'iurop that the ditlereuee thereof will 
hardly be diseerned.”'-i>‘( /’ah r, 11. T., 81- 


Assegay. Add : 

L'tSII. “ I ha'o arehiliuyi so.io bell;, 
btioiii, (‘oiui* i iio-^tri, e h* lanee .soiio latte 
eon aleune eaune pione, elorli, in e;i]>o di'lle 
ijuali niettono \ u firro, eome uuo ili tpielli 
delle n.i.««tri zagaglie. " iliUn^ 111. 

Aumildar. ^Vd^l : 

The \V(trd in llie followintr jmssa'ice 
looks as it' intendod for 'ono/A/d/', 
lhou|L;-h there is a teriu d/dd</(7r, ‘ tin* 
liohlor of i>ro]>orty.’' 

ir.St). ’rh-' Mauldar <»r Jt'nhntn that 
eame with the fioiu (bdeondali stmt 

Ittrwartl bv lairumpita, at Coujiveram.’' — Ft. 
tV. (im. C'His., nth Aovr. I\o. 111., 118. 

Avadavat. Add : 

AVo alsollnd , //(;/enA?Ad/7 veprost'uted 
bv Hmlnnt ; as in old inu])S . I do/mAd'/ 
on the C\is]»iau is repre.seii ted liy 

]ol(j. “The grt'ater the resistauee they 
made, the more of tie ir blood was spilt in 
their deft*:it, and when they took to tlii'ht 
we gase. them eliasi; for tin* s])aee of ludf a 
h‘:iyu(!. And it is my bt‘lief that as far as 
tile will of the oliicers and lasearys went we 
slmiild n(*t ha\e halbtd on this sidt* of 
Madava ; but as 1 saw that my jicojilt; were 
much fatigued, and that the .Moors were in 
ereat numbers, 1 witlalrew them and 
bi-(»ught them liaek to the city,*'- 1). doao 
do ^ \i->tro’s d •s\)atch to the I'ity of (loa rc- 
'\teetingthe vietorj' at Dili. — iv. 
b74. 

Aya. Add : 

177b. “ 1 wa-> in my own hons(^ in tin; 

e(»mi»ound, sitting, when the iya caiiaMlown 
and told me that her mistres -, wanteil a 
candle."— “ AA//y/e///nr’.s ” crAA’inv, in the 
case of <:r<ni<f v. Fnaivia. K\t. in Kclun's 
of Ott( 22o. 


B. 

Baba. Add : 

This >vord is in prenoral use in ( 'oii- 
tral and Woslerii India as tho addr(*.ss 
to an old in.nn; and is the correct 
way to addrc.ss a Gosain. 

182G. “ I reached the hut of a Gossein 

. . and reluctantly taiiped at the wicket, 


calling — ‘O Baba, () !M I’.i naj."’— /‘((/u/.f- 
raui/ ILiri. 

Baboo. 

1781. ‘*1 said . , . I'rom my youth to 

this day 1 am a si'rvant. to the Ihudisli. i 
have never oou(' to .any IJajaiis or Bauboos. 
nor will 1 eo to them.*' Pi'pn. of thhunl 
Si)i*i, Commandant. In Iii.'tnru. 

(tt in 1781. Cale. 1782. Ileprinted 

at Ivoorkee, l8od. Aj)p., p. lll.'i, 

17bl. 

“Here Ddniuud w.a.> making monsti'ous 

ado, 

.Vbout Some blo(»dy Ijetter, and D'»»uta 
Bah-Boohl" 

Lftt' rt! i>/ t/tr Svihid, 147. 

Badgeer. 

lbS2. At (lamron (Gombroon), “ iSlosi 
I of the house*- have a stjuare. tower whieli 
i stands up faraixtve th<* loof, and which in 
tlu* upper ]jart tow ards tin* four winds has 
I poi'ts a,nd openings to admit, air and catch 
the wind, Ailiieh plays tlirough these, and 
ventilat»*s tin* wlmle jionse. In the heat of 
.summer jieojile li-* at night, at tin* liottoiu of 
thos<‘, towel*', so as to get good re-it."- -Ah't’U- 
Zvv ( K Ld nt- li< i ii. 7b. 

Bahaudiir. Add: 

I KM. Tlu*. riiferenees to Clavijo may be 
belter entered a.-, to and e\ii. 

i 177)1. “ I’ln* K iin;i:i',s!': TAiriMis .... 

j aie di\ide,dinlo tlire<*, Hoi;l».\s, under tile 
GovtMumeut of a Kuan. That part which 
b<*nlers on the llrssiAN' dominions was 
under tlm authority (»f .1 1'AN llri'.K, wliose 
name on all oceasifms was honoured with 
the title <*f Bater."- - y/^y/^rn//, i. 2.‘)b. 

I'liis ruiine.lean licek is jiiohalily 
a name vvhicli one iinds among tlie, hordes 
as far bflck as the, early jiart of the 14th 
eciitury (se(* /Aa JI(it((t<(, ii, ,‘lb7). 

. iTob. “ Truiu Vihidi A\mn Bakadre, son 

■ of Alum Guire, the Great .Mogul, ami kuc- 
' ee.sMor of the Mm]»ire, to Colonel Sahut , I uug 
i Bahadre ’’ {i.r. Clive).- -Letter in 

■ p. bid. 

' 1872. “ . . . the woi-d ‘Bahadur’ . . . 

(at the IMog-ul'.s ( lourt) . . . was mily irsed 
, as an epitlu-t. .\ limed Shah used it as a 
j title ami o)*den*d his name to lx* )*t‘:ul in the 

1 Friday jn’ayer as ‘ .Mujaliid ml <iln Muham- 
I mad 'Abu ' naer Alnmul Slrili Bahadur. 

Hence, also bahauur,’ tlie name 

1 l)y wiiieh tlu* F. J. Gmipany is still known 

■ in India. 'I'lie modern ‘ Khan Bahadur ’ 
is, in Jkiiigal, by ])(‘nHis^ion assumml by 

■ Miihanimedan J)eimt,y .Magi.'.tratt;.', whilst 
i Hindu Dejmty Magi.strate.s assume^ Juii 

Bahadur it stands, of course, for ‘ivlutn-i- 
Haluidiir,’ ‘the coinagtains Khan.’ The 
comjioimd, liowover, is a modern alniormal 
one; for ‘Khan’ was conferred by^ the 
J>ihli Fhnjicrors, and .so .also ‘Bahadur’ 
and ‘Baliadur Khan,’ but not ‘ Kbdn 

* “Mr. Burke’s iiietlioel of itroiiouiicing it." 
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Bahadur. ” — Professor Blochirvann^ in Jtul. . 
AnWiwirif^ i. 201. ! 

BftllirWlltt6ea, R. Guj. lahinraffi. I 
A HpocioH of outlawiy m Guzcrat ; | 
hdhirwalidy the individual practising i 
tho offence. It consists in the Kaj- [ 
poots, or Grassias, making their ryots ■ 
and doi>ondanlK fpiit tJicir native ! 
village, wliicli is suffered to remain 
waste ; the Grassia with liis brethren 
then retires to some asylum, wheneo 1 
lie may eiuTy on his (lej)re(lations with | 
impunity. Being well acquainted . 
with the country, and the redress of ; 
injuries being common cuus(! wdth the 
members of t'very family, tho Bahir- . 
WUtteea has little^ to fear from those j 
who aro not in the immediate interest ! 
of his (‘Tjoniy, and ho is in coiisoqiienco | 
<!nal)Iod to commit very extensive mis- | 
chief.” — Col, Walker^ quoted in llua ! 
jl/d/a, 2d ed. p. 2d l-o. 

Gol. Walker derives the name from 
hahiTy ‘ out,’ and irCd^ ‘ a road.* 

Tho origin of most of the bri- 
gandage in Sicily is almost what is 
horo described in Kattiwrir. 

Balasore. Add : 

This name is also ap])lied to an iso- 
lated i)eak, ()7()2' high, in tho Western 
Ghats, lat. 11^* 4B dd". This is an 
(example of Hobson- Jobson, for tlio 
uroper name is lUtuasnra, and it is 
known as ‘ Tho Buffalo's llumj^ ’ (see 
Imp. 0<izettm', s.v.). 

♦ 

Balass. Eefco. to Clavijo should 
ho § cx. 

Balcony. 

lC45-.')2. “When tho King^ sits to do 
.TiiHtice, I observe tliiit he comes into tho 
Baloone that looks into the Piazza .'^ — 
Tavern ih T., ii. C4. I 

Bamboo. Add : i 

With rofereneo to saHar^mamhu, i 

Hitter says: “That this drug (Ta~ 
lHt8hir)y as a product of tho bamboo- 
t*ano, is to this day known in India by 
the name of Harar MuDilni is a thing 
wliich no 0110 needs to bo told ” (ix. 
334). 

^ But in faet tho name seems now en- 
tirely unknown. i 

Banana. Add : ! 

Prof. Bobertsoii Smith points out j 

that tho coincidence of this iiaino' with 
the Arabic bamn, ‘fingers or toes,’ | 


and bandna, ‘ a single finger or toe/ 
can hardly be accidental. Tho fruit, 
as we Icam from MukaddasI, gi’ew in 
I’alestine before the Crusades; and 
that it is known in literature only a® 
luauz would not prove that the fruit 
was not somewhere x)opularly known 
as ‘ fingers.’ 

It is iiossible that the Arabs, through 
whom probably the fruit found its way 
to West Africa, may have transmitted 
with it a name like this ; though his- 
torical evidence is still to seek. 

Banoock. Add : 

Kill. “ They h.ad arrived in the Road of 
the fifteenth of Aug^nst, and cast 
Aiiclior at three fathonie high water. . . . 
'J'he Tewne lyeth some thirtie leagues vp 
along the 1 liner, whither they sent newes of 
their arrivall. The Sahander (see Sha- 
bander) and the Governor of Hancock (a 
place Hcitnated by the Kiuer) came backo 
with the Messengers to receiue his Majes- 
ties Letters, hut chiefly for the presents 
expected.” — P. Williamson Floris^ in Pur- 
chasy i. 321. 

Bandaree. Add : 

1808. “ . . . whilst r>n the Brab trees 
the cast of Bhundarees i)aiil a due for 
extracting the liquor.” — Bombay Beyula- 
iion /. of 1808, sect, vi., para. 2. 

Bandeja. Add : 

1747. “ Making a small Cott and a 

rattan Bandijas for the Nabob 

(Pagodas) 4 : 32 : 21.” — Acet. Expenses at 
Fort at, Davidy Jaiiy. MS, Itecords in 
India Office, 

17GG. “To Monurbad Dowla Nabob — 

1 Pair Pistols . . 21G 6 6 

2 (%ina Bandazes. 172 12 U ” 

— Lord Clivers Durbar CharyeSy in Lonpy 
433. 

Bandel. Add : 

1753. “ . . . “ les ctablissements fonnes 

]»our assurer leur commerce sent situ4s sur 
ios btuxls de cette riviere. Celui des Portu- 
gais, ({u'ils out anpeld Bandel, en ado]>tant 
Ic terme Persan de Bender, qui siLoiifie i>ort, 
est aujonrd'hui reduit h pen de chose . . et 
il estpresque contigu a Lgli en remontant.” 
— D\invillc, Eclaircissemensy p. 04. 

1782, “There are five European fac- 
tories within the space of 20 miles, on the 
opposite banks of the river Gan^s in 
Bengal : Houghly, or Bandell, the Portu- 
guese Presidencj" ; Chiiisura, the Butch ; 
Ghandernagore, the Prench ; 8iramm>re, 
the Dauisli ; and Calcutta, the English.” — 
Prices Observations, &c., p. 51. In P.’« 
Tracts, i. 

Bando ! n. imperative hdndho, 
‘ tie or make fast.’ “ This, and pro- 
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bably other Indian words have been 
naturalised in the docks on the Thames 
frequented by Lascar crev's. 

“ I have seen a London lightor-man, 
in the Victoria Docks, throw a rope 
ashore to another Londoner, calling 
out Bando ! '\M,~GeiU Keatinge), 

Bantam. Add : 

The following ovidcntlj^, in Pegu, 
describes Bantams : 

1580. “ They also eat certain cocks and 

hens called whicli are of the size <jf a 

turtle-dove, and have feathered feet ; but 
so pretty, that I never saw so in'etty a 
bird. I brought a cock and hen with me as 
far as Chaul, and then, suspecting they 
might I >e taken from me, T gave them to the 
Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madre , 
del)ios.»— f. 125 c, 120. 

Banyan. Add : 

a. — 

1005. “ In trade these Banlang arc a j 

thousand times w(»rse than the Jcwk ; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning tricks, and | 
more maliciously mischievous in their j 
revenge.” — TanTnicr, E. T., ii. 58, 

^1077. “In their letter to Ft. 8t. George, 
15th March, the C^ourt offer £20 reward ‘ to 
any of our servants or soldiers, as shall 
be able to Hi)eak, write, and translate 
the Banian language, and to Icani their 
arithmetic.”— In Madras iVoies and ExU,, 
No. i., p. 18. 

b. - 

1775. ‘'We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nund- 
comar) Banyan to Gen. ( Uavering, to sur- 
ound ^ the General and ns with the Gt)- 
vernor’s creatures, and to keep us totally 
unacquainted with the real state of the 
Government. hu Cfaverim/y Mon- 
soa, and Francis, Ft. William, 11th April. 
In PricFs Tracts, ii. 138. 

Baxgany, Bragany, II. harahfnu, 
Tbo iiaino of a small silver coin cur- 
rent ill Western India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa, 
and afteiwards valued at 40 rns (tbon 
about=oid). 

The name of the coin was apparontlj’ 
a survival of a very old system of 
coinage-nomenclature. Kanl is an i 
old Indian word, jicrliaps Dravidian in , 
origin, but widely spread, indicating I 
i of I of or l-04th part. It was ! 
applied to tlm jital fsce Jeetul) or 64th ' 
part of the medieval Dehli silver tanka | 
— this latter coin being the prototype in i 
weight and position of the Ilupec, "as the 1 
Jcanl therefore was of the modern An- 
g|b-Indian pice (=l-64th of a Ruj)ce). 
There were, in the currency of Mo- 


! hammed Tughlak (1324—1351) of 
I Dehli, aliquot pai'ts of the tanka, i)t>- 
Ixdnls, Shash-Jeanis, IIa8ht‘‘h2nls, Ihvdz- 
; ila-Jcdnls, and Shdnzda'JcdnU, ropro- 
' senting, as the T’ersian numerals iiidi- 
. cate, pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and or 

: jitnls. (See E. Thomas, Vatliaa Kings 
of Dehli, ])p. 21S— 219.) Other frac- 
i tional pieces W(‘re added hy Firoz 
Shah, Mahommed's son and successor 
I (see Id. 276 seqi{. and quotation under 
, e. 1360, below). Some of those tonns 
long simdved, e. g,, do-hdul in locali- 
ties of Western iiiid Southern India, 
and in AVestern India in the present 
case the hdrahlni or 12 hani, a ver- 
nacular form of the dwdzda-hdnl of 
Mahommed Tughlak. 

1330. “Thousands of men from various 
quarters, who iiossessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
treas\iry, and received in exchange gold 
tankas and silver tankas, shash-gkids niul 
(/tbganis, which tliey carried to their 
homes.” - Tdrikh-i-Firur.-l^hdhi, in Elliot, iii, 
240-241. 

c. 1350. “ Sultan I'^froz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis- 
tinct c(aiis of the res]>e(*tive value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8, and <>, and ouejltal, known as 
chihal-odiash ^-gUni, hist-0‘j)itnJgkRl^ hisU 
0 ‘Chahdr-gkiil, dwazdah-gahf, dahgkni, 
hnsht-gkni, skashgkxii, and gak jital.'' — Id» 
357-358. 

1510. See harganym, in f| notation from 
' (\»rrea, under pardao inSrrrr. 

1554. “ E 08 tamgas brancas quo se re- 

cebeirulos foros, sfio ile 4 barganis a tamga, 

; e <lo 24 leaes o bargany ...” i.c. “ And 
the white tungas that are received in i)ay- 
ment of land revenues are at the rate of 4 
. barganis to the tanga, and of 24 Icalstothe 
bargany.” — A. Numt, in Submdius, p. 31. 
i ,, “ Statement of the Jtc venues tehieh 

, the King our Lord holds in the Islatul and 
Citg of GuoaT 

\ “Item — Tlie Islands of Tieoarg, and 

Divar, and that of ChorCio, and Johdo, all 
i of them, j)ay in land revenue {de foiy) 
according to ancient custom 36,474 white 
tanguas, 3 bargnanis, and 21 leals, at the 
tale of 3 bargnanis to the tangu;i and 24 
I leals to the bargnanim, the same thing as 24 
bazariicos, amounting to 14006 pardaos, 1 
tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201, 916f 
rei.s. The Isle of Tif;(»!iry (see k.v. Salsette, 
I). 754, col. Ij) is the largest, and on it 
stands the city of (»uoa; the others are 
much smaller and are annexed to it, they 
1)eiiig all contigueus, only separated by 
rivers.” — Boldho, Touibo, ibid., pj). 40-47. 

1584, “They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime, and such like, at so many braganines, 
accounting 24 basamcliies for one braga- 
nine, albeit there is no such money 
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Barrel in ffaklupt^ ii. 411 (but it 
is copied from G, BatbCs Italian, f. 71 r.) 

Barramuhul, n.p. n. Jjdra-nifihaUy 

* Tw'elve Estates ; ’ an old desip^nation of 
a large part of wbat is now the district 
of Salem, in the Madras Presidfaioy. 

1881. “The Baramahal ami Dindif^al 
was placed under the (4(>vennneiit of 
Madras ; but owii^jf t<» the didiciciiey in 
that Presidency of civil Hcrviints j)«)s.'«essin;' 
a competent knowled;^m of the native lan- 
guages, and to the iinsuti‘<faotory niaiincr in 
which tlie revenue ndniini.^tiatiiin of the 
older possessions of the ('oiii]>any und<;r the 
Madras Presideney hnd been conducted, 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the management of the 
Barxunahl.” — Arhuthunt, Mvm. of Sir T. 
Muiiro, xxxviii. 

Bashaw. Add : 

1584. 

“Croat kings of Piarbary xuid my i>ortly 

bassas.” 

Marhnt'(\ TiiinhiirhuK' the Grrut,. 

1st Part, iii. 1. 

c. 1590. “ Filius alter Osmanis, Vreha- 

nis frator, aliuin non habet in jAnnalibus 
tituluin, quam Alls bassa : ([uod bassae 
vocabulura Turcis cajntf. significat.” — Lcini- 
clavtus, Annalvn SultanoriinL Othmanidaram^ 
ed. 1050, p. 402. 

This etymology connecting with the 
Turkish hdaK ‘ liexid,’ must bo rejected. 

Bassan, s. II. hilsav, ‘a dinnor- 
pluto ; ’ fi’oni Port. h((cia (Pmijoh N, 
it' Q. ii. 117). 

Bassadore. Add: 

The penuission for tlio Englisli to 
occupy Busidfl ns a nuTul station 
WRH granted by Saiyyid Sultan bin 
Al.imad of ’Oman, about tlio end of 
last conturj'’ ; but it was not actually 
occupied by us till 1821, fi'om which 
time it was the depot of our Nayal 
Squadron in the Oulf till 1882, 

Bat&ra, s. Tliis is a term applied 
to divinities in old Javanese inscri])- 
tipns, etc., the use of which was spread 
over the Archipelago. It was regarded 
by W. yon Humboldt as taken from 
the Skt. avatdra (see Avatar) ; but this 
derivation is now rejected. The word 
is used among E. C. Christians in the 
Philippines now as synonymous with 
‘ God ; ’ and is applied to the infant 
Jesus {Bliimentritt, Vocahular), 

Batta. Add : 

Further reading has entirely con- 
firmed as the true origin of the Anglo- 
Indian batta, the suggestion s. v. that 
the word (and, I may add, the thing) 


originated in Portuguese practice, and 
in the use' of the Canarese word bhattay 
Mahr. hliat^ ‘ rice ’ in ‘ the husk,’ 
called bj’ the Portuguese bate and hata, 
for a maintenance allowance. 

The word hittp, for what is more 
generalh' called jualdy^ is or was com- 
monly used by tlio English also in S. 
and AV. India (see Lhisrhotni, Lurena, 
and Fryir quoted s. v. Paddy, and 
WHhoh^s Glossary s. v. Bhntta), 

The ])ractice of giving a special al- 
lowance for maidiinniio began from a 
very early dat(^ in the Indian history^ 
of tlie I’ortugueso, and it evidently 
becam(3 a reengnized augmentation of 
jxay, correspomling closely to our hatta^ 
wliilst the quotation from Botolho s. v. 
batta in the Glossary shoiys also that 
hata and niaid'nnenio were used, more 
or l(3ss intorchangcably, for this allow- 
ance. The coiTes])ondenco with our 
Anglo-Indian battxi went voiy far. 
Tlio discontent raistul in the Indian 
Army by the reduction of full-batta to 
Inilf-batta under Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s government is alluded to in 
the Glossary, and a case singularly 
parallel is spoken of by CoiTca (iv. 
256). The nianiimeido had lieen i)aid 
all the year round, but the Governor, 
Martin Afonso do Sousa, in 1542, 
“desiring,” says the historian, “a 
way to curiy favour for himself, whilst 
going against the people and sending 
his soul to hell,” ordered that in future 
the mcndimeido should be paid only 
during the 6 months of winter (f.e., 
of tlio rainy season), when tho force 
was on shore, and not for tho other 6 
months when they were on board the 
cruizers, and received rations. This 
created great bitterness, perfectly 
analogous in depth and in expression 
to that entertained with regard to Lord 
W. Bontinck and Sir John Malcolm, 
in 1829. Correa’s utterance, just 
quoted, illustrates this, and a little 
lower down ho adds : ‘ ‘ And thus ho 
took away from the troops tho half of 
their viauUmeido [half their batta^ in 
fact), and whether ho did well or ill 
in that, heTl find in the next world.” 
(See also id. p. 430.) 

The following quotations illustrate 
the Portuguese j^ractice from an earty 
date : 

1.502. * ‘ The Captain-major . . . between 
officers and men-at-arms, left 60 men (at 
Cochin), to whom the factor was to give 
their pay, and every month a cruzado of 
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manthnento, and to the officers when on 
service 2 cruzados . . — Correa^ i. 328. 

1507. ^In establish inj; the settlement at 
Mozambique). “And the Captains took 
counsel anion^ themselves, and, from the 
m<»ney in the chest, paid the force each a 
cruzado a month for matitimeuto, with 
which the men greatly refreshed them- 
selves . . . '* — Id. 78(5. 

1511. “All the peo]>le who served in 
Malaca, whether by sea or by land, were 
paid their pay f<n' six niontlis in .advance, 
and also received monthly cruzados of 
■maiitimeuto, cash in hand" {i.c. they had 
douhk hatta). — Id. ii. 2G7. 

1554. An example of batee for rice will 
be found s.v. Moorah, in (Ji.oss. 

The following: quotation .shows hattee 
(or hatin'^ ut?od at Madras in a waj'' 
that also indicates the ori<?inal identity 
of batty, ‘ rice,’ and batta, ‘ extra 
allowance 

1080. “The Peons and Tarrjmrs (see. 
Taliyar) sent in (piest <»f two 8oldier.s who 
had deserted from the garrison returned 
with answer that they could not light of 
them, whereupon the peons were turned 
out (»f service, but upon Verona’s inter- 
cession were taken in again, and fined each 
one month's i)ay, and to rei)ay the money 
j)aid them for hattee . . . .’"—Ft. St. Oco. 
Consn., Fob. 10. In Notcsatid E.cts. No. 111. 
p. 3. 

The following quotations illustrate 
sense b, quite a difl'cront 5Vord : 

1680. “The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum ui)on the exchange of Pollicat for 
Madras Pagodas ])rohiljited, both coines 
being of one and the same Matt and weight, 
upon pain of forfeiture of 24 i)agodas for 
every offence together with the lo.ss of the 
Batta.”— p. 17. 

1760. ^ “ The Nabob receives his revenues 
in the siccas of the current year only . . . 
and all siccas of a lower date being es- 
teemed, like the coin of foreign iwovinces, 
only a merchandize, are bought and sold at 
a certain discount called batta, which rises 
and falls like the price of other goods in the 
market . . /'—Ft. Wm. Cons., June SO, in 
Lonrjy 216. 

Battas, Bataks, n. ]). Add : 

1586. “ Nel regno del Dacin sono alcuni 

luoghi, ne’ (piali si ritrouano cei-te genti, che 
inangiano le creature humane, e tali genti 
si chiamano Batacchi, e quando fra loro i 
padn, e i madri sono vecchi, si accordano ■ 
1 vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano.” — Q. 
Balbi, f. 130. ; 

Bay. Add : 

1747. “ We have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish 
may arrive safe with You, as We do that ■ 
the Gentlemen at the Bay had according to I 
our repeated Bequests, furnished us with an j 


earlier conveyance . . . Letter fimi Ft, 
St. Daridy 2il May, to the Court (MS. in 
India Office). 

Bayadere. Add : 

1.513. “ There .also came to the ground 

many d.ancing women {motherts bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, who mako 
their living by that business, and these 
: d.anced and sang .all the time of the ban- 
! (juet . . 6'(>7*?rn, ii. .364. 

j c. 18.36. “ On one occasion a nmiour 

1 reached London that a grt'at success had 
j been achieved in Paris by the performance 
' of a set of Hindoo dancers, called Lea 
Bayaderes, who Averc suj)])osod to be i)ricst- 
esses of a certain sect, and the J^ondon 
theatrical managers were at once on the qni 
rive to secure the new attraction . . . My 
father had concluded the arraugement with 
the Bayadin-es before liis brotlmr managers 
arrived in I’aris. Slioitly afterwards, the 
Hindoo ])rieste 5S(‘s api>eared at the Adelphi. 
They were utterly uninteresting, wholly 
unattractive. My father lost .1*2000 by the 
specul.athm ; and in the family they wore 
known as the ‘ Buy-em-dears ’ ever'after.” 
— Fdfmuid YatcH. Fccollrctionit. i. 20-30 
(1884), 

Baypaxree, Beoparry, s. II. he- 

piln, niid iifoi>0rl (from Skt. vj)ilj)&rm)\ 
<a. tiader, iiiid es 2 )ccijilly ii i^oity trader 
j or dealer. 

A friend, long engaged in business 
in ( ’alcutta, * communicates a letter 
' froiri an int('lligcnt Bengalee gentle- 
man illustrating the coiiiso of trado 
ill countiy ])roduco be l ore it roaches 
i the hands of tho European sliqjper : 

i 1878. “. . . . The enhanced rates . . , 

do not practically benefit the produce^r in a 
marked, or even in a coiTes])()mliiig degi’ee ; 
for the lion's share goes into the i>oeket.s of 
I certain intermediate classes, wh() are the 
, growth of the a])ove system of ])usines8. 

“ Following tlie course of trade as it ffows 
; into Calcutta, we find that between the 
j cultivators and the exporter these .are: 1st. 

! The Bepparree, or ])etty tradtT ; 2nd. The 
Aiirut-dar ;f and 3rd. I'he Mahajun, in- 
terested ill tlie (.'alcutta trade. As sexm as 
the croi)s are cut, Bepparee a])]>ears upon 
the scene ; he visits village after village, 
and goe.s from liomestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at. the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he th(*n takes his jmrehases to 
tiie Anrut-dar, who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is ]»erhaps under 
advances, and from the AvriU dar, the 
Calcutta Mahajun ()btains his siqmlies . . , 
for eventual des])atc h to the ca]>ital. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
rhttrmsy wlio buy from the Mahajun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, 

^ Mr. J. F. flgilvy, fjf CjillnudcrH & Co. 
t AnniUUir is drhal-dar, from H. afliaty 
‘ agenev ’ ; iliorea - H. ^thuriya, ‘ a retailer.’ 
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the cultivator and the Khipi»t‘r 
th»!re arc so many mi(i<ilciiicn, whose pai-ti- 
cipation in the trade ijivolves a inultiiilica- 
tion of profits, which •'ocs a great way 
towards enhancing tlie pric‘«‘ of commodities 
l)efore they reaeli the shipiM-j's Ijands.*' — 
Jj<tt<r jyijiiL Jidhon 

Bdellium. Add : 

JJr. lt()yl(» sfiys ilio I’oisinii ;nith(»rs 
doscrilx; lln* bdellium Ix iug- tin* 
prodiici of tlu* Ihjoiii jinlin (sec Jlituht 
Mvdic.ui(\ ]). 00). I>ul tin’s iinngiiio 
IH duo to 80111(5 iiinliigiiit y in the souse.' 
of HKtkf, 

Bear-tree. -\dd : 

Tlio Word is coiiinionly oalhid Aor 
in t]i(5 ('intial Jh-ovinecN. (J/.-/'/. 
Kmlintji .) 

Bearer. Add: 

1771. “ la* hoiit le plus court du l\*Llan- 

<Hiin est(5n devant, et. porO- par deux Beras, 
«|ue Ton nomine Boys a la ('«‘>tc (cVstda-ilirc 
(JavrouH^ Srn itturtf, en Anglois). Le long 
hunt (5st i>ar derriire et port<'' ]»ar trcti.s 
Beras. ’-- Anifuitil tin J*(n'<Di, Jhar. Pnliiu. 
]>. xxiii. iS’ote. 

Beegum. Add: 

1010. “ liehind tlio girl came annthcr 

Befl^um, also an old woman, hut lean and 
f(5chle, holding on to lih* with her teeth, as 
one might say. ’’--7'. diHa ii. (*. 

Beer. Add : 

10.'{8. . The (’a]dnin . . . was we'll 

}»rovi(h'd with . . . exei'llent good Sack, 
EmjUsh Beer, French Wines, Arak, and<»ther 
refreshments.'’- -Manddiilo^ K. T., j). 10. 

Beer, Country. Add : 

1782. “ It brings to mind a story of old 

(.Governor Lonelier, of Iknnbay. O'he old 
gentloinan was very fond of a coin))osition 
of weak hVpior much used hy Fiin5jH'ans in 
Asia, called Country beer." A Knropcan 
C’aptain of tuie i>f the Com]>any's shii)s . . . 
asked the (Governor why he drank so much 
of that slow' i)<»ison, country beer. ‘AVry 
slow indeed,’ rcjdics tlie old man ; ‘1 liavc. 
used it these 7)0 years, and liere 1 am yet.” 
— Price, Letter to E. Jiurke, p. oil, in 
Tracis, ii. 

Bebar, n. ]). 11. JUthdr. Thatpio- 
viiKV of tin' Mo^ul Lniinro, wliicli lay 
oiv tlio Clauses ininu'diately above' 
Bciipil, was so calle'd, and still 
retains the name and tlio eliaraeter of 
a provine(‘, under tlu' Lieut. -Governor 
of Bengal, and enibraciii*; the ten 
modern districts of Latna, Sarau, 
Gaya, Shfdiahad, Tirlmt, (’liam])arau, 
tho Santiil l‘arg:auas, Blulpilprir, 
Mongliyr, and I’uinlali. The name 


j w'as taken from tho old city of Bihat, 

; and that dciived its title from being 
: the site of a famous Vihara (q.v.) in 
Buddhist times. In tho later days 
j of Alahommodan rule the throe pro- 
' vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 
! under on(5 Suhadar, viz. the Xawah who 
j resided latt('rly .at Murshidabad. 

• The following is tho first cxam]do 
; wo liav(i noted of tlus oc'currcnce of tlio 
; three famous iianuss in combination : 

I lb70. “On perusal i»f several letters re- 
lating to the. jnocuriiig of the Gr(*at Mogul’s 
Fhyriiiannd for tradt', ciistome free, in the 
Jiuv cf Bengali, the ( 'hitf in (Council at 
1 11 ugly is <.rdcr(.*d to jirocure the same, for 
j the haiglish to ])e Customs frc'e in Bengal, 
Orixa and Bearra ...” Ft. St. (ieo. Cons., 
j 20th Feb. in N<ftis and Exts., Tt. ii. j). 7. 

i Benares, n. p. TIk' famous and holy 
. city on th<‘ (iaiigi's. H. B<tndros from 
j Skt. VOnltutCi. Tho poimlai- Pundit 
I ('tyniology is from th(5 names of the 
j streams VarayO (mod. Jkirnu) and 
I xis~i, the foiirnsr a river of sonu' size on 
th(' north and (‘ust of th(5 city, tins 
I latter a. rivuhst now emhraei'd within 
' its area. This origin is v(Ty quos- 
tionnhh'. Tin* naims, as that of a city, 
has heeii (according to Mr. h\ Hall) 
familiar to Sanskrit litcTaturo siiieg 
ii.c. 120. Tin* Buddhist legends would 
(‘arry it much turther back, the name 
being in them very familiar. 

c. (mu. “The Kingdom of J*'odo-nis-se 
(Varanaci //t'vnoV.s*) is 4000 ti in compass, 
dll tile west the capital adjoins tlie 
Ganges, eic."'— Hion< n Thsunii, in PH. 
Jioiuld. ii. 354. 

c. 1020. “If yon go from B.-irf on the 
j hanks of the Ganges, in an easterly 
direction, yon come to Ajodli, at the 
distance of 25 ]iarasangs ; tlience to the 
great Benares (Banaras) alxmt 20.” — Al- 
Birnnl, in Elliot, i. 50. 

: 1005. “Banarou is a large C’ity, and 

handsomely built ; the most })art of the 
I Houses biuiig ('itlier of Brick or Stone . . . 
but tlie iiictuivciiiency is tliat tlie Streets are 
very narrow.” — Tonrnier, K. T., ii. 52. 

Beriberi. Add: 

' 1082. “ The Indian and Portuguese 

w’omen draw' from the green fIow'er.s and 
cloves, by means of firing wdth a still, a 
w’ater or spirit of marvellous sw'eet smell 
. . . esjjccially is it good against a cei-tain 
kind t»{ i»aralysis called Berebery.”— AhVa- 
hoj. Zee in Lant-lieize, ii. 33. 

1882. “Berba, a disease which consists 
in great swelling of the abdomen.” — Bhi- 
I nicntritt, Voexlidar, s.v. 

j 1885. “ Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 

1 Jajiau, reports important discoveries re- 
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tlje orij;in of tin* tlisease known as , 
beri-beri He has traccl it to a iiiicroscoinc | 
spore found largely develojied in rice. He . 
has finally detected the same organism in : 
the earth of certain alluvial and damp , 
localities.** — St. James's O'tizcttr, Aug. l>th. : 

Betel. Add : 

1077. The Court of the H. 1. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. St. (ieorge, Dec. 12, disai.i»rovo 
of allowing “ \'alentine Xur.se 20 Jlui»ces a 
month f<u' diet, 7 Us. for house-rent, 2 for 
a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for a Porter, 
which is a most extravagant rate, which wo 
shall not allow either him or any other. ■ 
Ej'ts.^ X"o. i. p. 21. 

Bezoar. Add : 

c. . . . “ adect ut ex soils Bezabar 

nonnulla vasa conthvta vidcrim, maximo 
a])ud eostjui :i venenis sil»i cavere studeiit. ’ 
— Prosper Atpinns^ l*t. i. p. oG. 

Bheesty. Add : 

17S2. (T.'ihle of Wages in Calcuttii), 

( ’<»nsuinmah . . .10 Ks. 

J^istmutdar . . . . G ,, 

Beasty . . ,, 

Imlid Dct. 12. 

Five Rupees continued to he the staiidard 
wage of a hihishtl for full JSO years after the 
date given. 

Bila3rutee pawnee. Add : 

ISH*). “ ‘ Butlook at us English,’ T urged, 

‘ we are ordere<l thonsamls of miles away 
from home, and we go without a murmur.’ 
‘It is true, Khufhnnno/,' said (lunga 
Pursad, ‘ hut you sohehs drink English- 
water (soda-water) and the strength of it 
enables you to bear u]> under all fatigues 
and sorrows.’ His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) 
was that the effervescing force of the soda- 
water, and the strength of it which drove 
out the cork so vioh'iitly, gave strength to 
the drinher of 'A,." —Tim's of India Mail, 
Aug. 11, hS,S5. 

Bilooch. Add : 

1<>4S. “ Am<*ng the Maclnimati.sts next 

to the J’attans are the Blotias of great 
strength.” — Van T/rist, .'IS. 

BisCObrd.) S’. II. hishltfpi'd or hislha- 
lira. 

Tho n;unoi)0])iihirly U])pliod ton hir^^c 
lizard al k*;god, III id c( )i 1 1 nioi 1 1 ylndiovod , t o 
he inortallyveiKmious. It i.s very doubt- 
ful wlietlier tlu*re is any real lizard to 
"whicli thi.s iiaijjo appli(‘s, and it may 
be taken ns certain that there is none 
in India with the (jualith-s attributed. 
It is probable tliat the name does eai’ry 
to many the terrific chai'acter whicli 
the ingenious author of Trilns on Mt/ 
Fronfier alleges. Rut tlie name has 
nothin<g to (lo with either /;/.s in tho 
isense of ‘ twice,’ or vohva in that of 


‘ .*^n;ike.’ Tin* first elonienf is no doubt 
bishfq.v.). ]ioison, and tlie second is 
probably kJiopvO, a shell or skull. 

ISS^l. “ Rut of nil th(' things on earth 
th.’it bite oi* sting, the palm ludongs to the 
biscobra, a creatuu* whose \eiy name seems 
to indicate that it is t\\ icc as l>ad as the 
cohra. Though kni>wn hy tho terror of 
its name to natives and lMiroi)cans alike, 
it li.as never Ihmmi (lc.>.crihi‘d in the Proceed- 
ings of any learned Soeicty, noi- has it \ i*t 
received a .sci(‘ntitic name . . . . The awful 
(loadliness of its liite admits of no «im'sticn, 
being .siipportctl hy t-ounth'ss authentic? 
instances . . . 'I’lic points on which evidence 
is re«iuircd are - first, whether thei-M is any 
.such animal; second, whetlau’, if it dot's 
exist, it is a snakt* with legs, or a li/.ar«l 
without them .”— on Mp Frontier, 
p. 20.'). 

Black (p. T:i, (‘ok />). Add before 
lir.st <piot;ition, ]>. 71 , col. a: 

107G. “ Wc do not npprovt* of your send- 
ing any ]>er.sons to St. Helena against 
their wills. One of tht'in you sent tliere 
makes a great coinidaint, and wc have 
ordtired his lil>erty to return agiiin if he 
desires it ; for we know not what effect it 
may have if com]Iaints should he matie to 
the King that \\e send away the natives: 
besides that it is agaiiist our inclination to 
Iniy any blacks, and to transport then* 
from their wives juul ehildren witljout their 
own consent.”- - iUntrt's hetter to Ft, St. 
(fco., in and E.rts. Xo. i. ]). 12. 

1747. “ Vcnc.'itaehlam, the ( ’ommanding 

Officer of th(? Black Militaiy, liaving 
Induived very (mniine-udahly on several 
occasions against the Frenr'li ; In considera- 
ti(»n thereof Aprrrd that a J’reseiit be ina<le 
him of Six Innuli cd Pu])e(?s to buy a Horse, 
that it may encourage hiin to .act in lik(? 
maninT.” — Ft. St. Darid Fch. (» (MS. 

Record, in India Office). 

I 7 . 0 O. “ Having received iufonnatifui 

that some Blacks residing in tliis town were 
dealing with this Fn^nch for gofuls j)roper 
for th(i Europe niaiket, W(! told tliem if we 
found any pro<»f agaiu.st any residing under 
your Honors’ prutection, tJiat sueli .shou]<l 
suffer onr ntniDst di.sjjlea.snre. Wm. 
Cons.j Felj. 4, in Ijonp, 21. 

177)3. “Joiiii W'ood, a free ujcrchant, 
a]»i)lie.s for a i»;iss which, if refused hin;, ho 
says ‘ it will reduce a fi’ee merchant to the 
condition of a f- eigiier, f)r inde.ed of the 
' incane.st black fcJlr»w.’ Ft.Wm. (tons.^ in 
Lon' I, p. 41. 

17GI. ‘A'ou will also receive scweral 
])rivate letters fioui H actings and Sylces, 
which niu--t convince me as rii-ennistances 
did use, .’it tlje time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent witli a \’i(;w only of dcjfi’iid- 
ing tlieii- own SettlcmciUs, but absolutely 
' with a De.vign of (li.'^putillg our Juflucunte 
I and Po,s«.es-^i(>ns ; ce-rtain Ituiu must have 
}»ecn the Consequenct! lo the ICast Imlia 
, Company. '1 hey W('re raising black F<»rccs 
, at Patna, Cossimbazar, Chinsura, &c. and 
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were working Night and day to compleat 
a Field Artillery .... all these prejiara- 
tions previous to the conmiencemeiit of 
Hostilities plainly prove the Dutch meant 
to act offensively not defensively.”— 
ffraph Letter froj/i (Jlive (unpuV)liRhe<l) in the 
India Office llccords. Dated ]5crkeley 
Square, and indorsed *‘27th De(u-. 1701. ” 

17C2. “The Black in}ial»itants send in 
a i>etition setting forth the great hardsliip 
they labour under in )>eing required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry.’* — 
Ft. WiUin, (Jom.^ in 277. 

1782. See quotation under Sepoy, from 
Price. 

In tho following tlio moaning is 
special : 

1788. “ Far Sale. Tliat small uimer- 

roomed (Jarilen House, witli about 5 l)ig* 
gahs (see beegah) (»f ground, on tlie road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Crouinl, which formerly belonged to the 
Moravians ; it is very ])rivate, from the 
number of trees on tho ground, and having 
lately received considerable additions ami 
rei)alrfl, is well adapted bu- a Black Famiftf. 

Ajqdy to Mr. (!ainac.” — In Setau- 
Karr, i. 282. 

Black Town. 

1782. “ Wlum M r. llastingR came, to the 

government lx? added some new regulati<»ns 
.... divided tho black and white) town 
((Calcutta) into lio wards, and purchased the 
consent of the, natives to go a little further 
off,” — Price, Same etc., p. 00. 

In TracU, vol, i. 

1827. ‘‘Hartley hastem'd from tho 
Black Town, m(»re satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to be t ) ractised 
towjirds Menie dray.” — Walter Scott, The 
Snr(i(oit'» JhiuohU r, eh. xi. 

Bobbery-bob ! Add : 

1782. “ Cajjtain ( ^)we being again exam- 

ined . . . if he had any o])portunity b) make 
any observations eoneeiuing tlu^ execution 
ofNundcoinar? said, he had; that h»' saw the 
whole except the immediate net of execu- 
tion .... there were S er 10,000 people 
assembled; wh<» at the moment the Bnjah 
w.as turned off, disperseil smKlenly, crying 
‘ Ah-bauparec ! ' leaving nobo<ly about the 
gallows but tlie Sherilf and his attend.ants, 
and a few Kuro])ean s])ectators. He ex- 
]>l.ains the b'rm Ah-baup-arce, to be an 
exclamation of the black peo])le, upon the 
a])])earanco of anything very alarming, and 
when they are in great jiaiu." -Prict'a *lad 
Letter to E. Jhir/i', j). o. lii Tracta, vol. ii. 

From rji'port of ScUa-t ( 'ommittoo of 
U. of C. : 

“ If an Hindoo was to .see a hou.se on fire, 
to receive a .smart sla]) on tlie face, break 
a cliina basin, cut liis iingta*, soj' two 
Euro])eans boxing, mr a sparmw ,s]jut, he 
wtmld call out Ah-baup-arce lu). 

y-10. 


18f>3-C4. “ My men soon became aware 

of the unwelcome visitor, and raised the 
cry, ‘ A bear, a bear ! ’ 

“Ahi! bap-re-bap! Oh, my father! go 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous voice 
from under a blanlcet close by.” — Lt. Col. 
Lctcin, A Fly on the Wheel, 142. 

Bombay. Add : 

1508. “The Viceroy quitted Dabul, 
passing by Chaul, where he did not care to 

S » in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
embalm, whence the })e«>ple fled when they 
saw the fleet, and our men earned off many 
cows, and caught some bl.acks whom they 
found liiding in the wttods, and of thost) 
they took away tho.se that were good, and 
killed the rest.” — Correa, i. 020. 

1.5.qi. “The (Jovernor .'it the island of 
Bombaim aw.aited the junction of the whole 
exi)e(lition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from each captain, of the 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
c.a]>tive slaves wlio could fight and help, an<l 
of the number of musketeers, and of other 
peo])le, such as servants. And all taken 
together he found in the w’hole fleet^some 
fl5(»0 soldiers {honiohHdannatf), counting cap- 
tains and gentlemen : and some 1450 Portu- 
guese seamen, witli the ])ilots and masters ; 
and some 2000 soldiers who were Malabars 
and (roa Canarines ; and 8000 slaves fit to 
fight ; Jind among these he found more than 
8000 nmsketeors {e.spiiayn'demfs), and 4000 
country seamen who could row {marin- 
heiroHde terra remeiroif), besides the mariners 
of the junks who were more than 800 ; 
and with married and single women, ami 
jieojdc taking goods and ])roviKions to sell, 
and menial servants, the whole together 

were move than 30,000 souls ” — 

Correa, iii. 302. 

1538. “Till) I.sle of Bombay has on the 
south the waters of tlio liay which is called 
after it, and the i.sland «)f (‘haul ; on the N. 
till) i.sland of Salsete ; on the ea.st Salsete 
a.Do : and on the we.st the Indian Dce.aii. 
Tlie land of this island is very low, and 
iMivered with great and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, and abund- 
ance of meat and rice, amt there is no 
memory of any scarcity. Nowadays it is 
called the. island of Boa-Vida ; a name given 
to it by Hector da Silveira, because when 
bis fleet was cruising on this coast his 
soldiers had great refreshment and enjoy- 
ment there.’' — J. dc Ca.dro, Primeiro 
Potciro, p. 81. 

Bora. Add : 

c. 1780. “ Among the rest wa.s the whole 

of tlie ])roperty of a certain ^Muhammad 
^Moksim, a man of the Bohra tribe, tlie 
(‘hief of all the merchants, and the owner 
of three or four merchant ship.s.” — II. of 
Ilydnr Fail, 383 . 

Borneo. Add : 

1521. “The two ships dojiarted thence, 
and running amoii'*' many islands came on 
one Avhich contained much cinnamon of the 
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finest kind. And then again running 
among many islands they came to the 
Island of Borneo, where in the harbour 
they found many junks belonging to mcr- 
cliants from all "the ])art.s about Alalacca, 
who make a great mart in that Borneo. ' — 
Corrcdy ii. 631. 

Boutique. Add : 

1767. “ Mr. Russell, as C'ollector General, 
l>eg8 leaA’e to represent to tht* Board that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . . 
has been gi*catly encroached upon by a 
number of golahs, little str.aw huts, and 
hontiqnes . . . In Lowj^ r>01. 

Bowly. Add : 

All oxaiiiplo of the form ivalii occurs 
ill Baber’s Memoirs : 

1526. “ There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibraliim's ]).alace 
and the ramparts. I directed a large wain to 
i>e constructed on it, ten gez by ten. Tn the 
language <*f Hindostiln they denominate a 
large well having a staircase down it wain.” 
--Baber, 342. 

Brahminy Butter. This soems to 
have been an old name for g“hee (d-V.). 
In MS. “ Acet. (dnirgos, Dieting, etc., 
at Fort St. David for Nov. — Jaiiy., 
17-4()-47,” ill India Office, wo find : 

“ Butter .... Pof/odas 220 
Brahminy do. ,, 1 34 0.” 

Brandy (Coortee). Add : 

1754. “ Tlicir women also being not less 

than (iOOO, were dressefl with great coats 
(these are called haranni) of crimson cloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to be 
distinguished at a distance ; s<i that the 
whole made a very formida)»le ai;])earance.’’ 
— H. i)f Nadir in Hamvaif, 367. 

Breech-Candy, u. i>. A locality on 
the shore of Bombay Island to tlio 
north of Malabar I'lill. The true 
name, as ])r. Murray Mitchell tells 
luc, is believed to he hurj-khfuU, ‘ the 
Tower of the Greek.’ 

Broach. Add : 

1648. In Van 'I’lriaf, ]>. 11, it is written 

Broichia. 

Bucksheesh. Add : 

1750. “ To Th’eseiits : — Jl. A. P. 

2 I’ieces of flowiu-ed Wlvct .5;^2 7 0 

1 ditto of Bn.ud Cloth . . 50 0 0 

Buxis to tlio SoiAanfs .. 50 0 0” 
<,f KntertaiHinint u> In 

Xt»K/, 100. 

Buddha, Buddhist. Add : 

It is remarkable ho\v many poems 
on tlio subject of Buddha have a]>- 
poared of late years. AV'o have nototl : 


1. Buddha, Ejnache Dichtung in 
Zwanzig GcsHugen, i.e. an Epic Poem in 
20 cantos (In tdfava rima). Von 
Joseph Vittor AVidmaim, Bmai, 1869. 

2. T/ic stvrg vf Gautama Buddha 
and Ins Creed: An Epic by Richard 
Phillips, Longmans, 1871. This is 
also printed in octaves, but each octavo 
consists of 4: heroic coiijilots. 

3. Vasadavatta, a Buddhist Idyll; 
by Dean Plumtro. Republished in 
Things New and Old, 1884. The sub- 
ject is the story of the Courtesan of 
Mathura (“ Vasavadatta and Ujia- 
gu})ta”), which is given in Burnouf’s 
Intrad.dV HistoireduLladdhisnic Indicn, 
146-148 ; a touching story, oven in, its 
original crude form. 

It opens : 

“ Where proud Mathoura rears her hun- 
dred towers. ...” 

The Saiisk. Diet, gives indeed an 
alternative Mathura, but MatUira is 
the usual name, whence Auglo-Ind. 

Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of ^Ir. Edwin 
Arnold, (‘ailed The Light i\l' Asia, or The. 
Great Ilvnaneialion, being the Jjife ami 

' 7 VorA bo/ o/' Gautama, Tri nee a/ India, 
j and Founder of Buddhism as told in 
; rersc hg an Indian Buddhist, 1879, 

c. 1100. “V(^ry grieved was Siirang 
Deva. Constantly Iju ])(‘rformod the we»r- 
Khii> of tlie AriJnuit ; tbc Buddhist religion 
he :uloj»t(d ; be Witre no sword.” -Tlw Poem, 
of aiiniid Jiardai, ]».'«ni,plir. by Beanies, in 
Indian Anti(fnart/, i. 271. 

1753. “Bdrisi nous instrnit do cottc cir- 
ccuistance, on disarit uue le Bai(d\ar (\st 
adorateur de Bodda. Los Bralimeiies du 
Malabar dise.nt (pio e'est lo iiom (pie 
Vislitnn a ]>ris dans one do sos apparitions, 

I et on comioit Vishtnu ]»»ur mie. dos trois 
j princiijalcs divinites I]idioiin''s, Suivant 
I St. .leroiiic ('t St. (3i‘ni(‘i)l. d’Alexandri(\ 

I Budda on Butta e,-.l Ir le-islatenr des 
j ( Jynmo-Sopbistes dc; I'Inde. La scctc des 
Shamans o»i Sajnan»'“rns. iiui ost deincinve 
: la domiiianto, dans tons Ifs roy.'uiines d’an 
j dela dll (Jangc, a fait do Budda eii cettii 
i (pialite SOM o])jel d’adoj-atifii). (’’est la 
' j)roniii‘ro dos diviniti-s f Oiiir^iilaises on de 
Ccilaii, sel<»n Ki)»eiro. S;on;ino-Codom (se,e 
in ( li.oss. under Gautama), la grand<‘. idole 
des Siainois, e^t jro- env a]»iK‘le Putti.” 
— J >' A ii rl(f< , /-ii /ain'lii.'iihif n^-, 75. 

What l;nt*\vletb',e and ;i]tiiroln‘n.sioTi, on a 
fi:b.le'-t llien uji>einv, is sli^wn by this 
gi-'-at (b'o-^ra}i]i'!r ! Cf.njj are tlio jiretcn- 
tioiis ignoi-aiiee of tli(‘ hy ^Vbljo Rayrial 
in tbe quotations in Gi.O'.s. un h;r 1770. 

Budge-B'iiclge, n. p. A village on 
the Hoogly lb, lorn, below Calcutta, 
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where stood a fort which was captured 
by Clive when advancing on Calcutta 
to recapture it, in December, 17d6. 
The ‘ Imiwiial Gazetteer ’ gives the 
true name as Uaj-baj, 

175G. “On the 2yth J}crn/ihe)\ at nix 
o’clock in the morning, the admiral having 
landed the Company ’h tr<»op.'i the evening 
before at Mai/arjour^ under the co'ininand of 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Jlive, cannonaded Bou- 
gee Boagee Fort, which waH ntrong and 
built of mud, and had a wet ditch round it.” 
— IveSt 90 . 

1757. The Author of Mnnoir of the 
Bei'olution in Bentjaf calh it Busbadgia ; 

* (1703), Luke Scrafton Budge Boodjee. 

Budgrook. 

Tlie following quotation may l)os- 
sibly contain some indication of the 
true form of this obscure word, but 1 
have derived no light from it myself. 

1838. ' * Only eight or ten loads (of coffee) 
were imix>rte<l this year, indue ling two 
loads of ‘KojKiH’ (coi>eckHj, the copj)or 
currency of liuBsia, known in this country 
by the name of Bughrukcha. They are 
converted to the «aine uhch as copper.” — 
Jtfpoi't from Kabul f by A. Btirnes ; in 
Punjab Trade Jtejxyi'tf App. p. iii. 

Budlee* S. A substitute in imblic 
or domestic service. U. badlly ‘ ex- 
change ; a person taken in exchange ,* 
a hmim teneas from Ar. hadaly ‘ho 
changed.* 

Buggy. Add: 

“When the Hunterian spelling-contro- 
versy ra^ed in India, a learned Menil>er of 
Council IS said to have stated that he ap- 

roved the change until 

egan to sjMill huuuv as bwjh Then he gave 
it Uf) ! ” Ktatimn'). 

I have recently seen this si^elling in ju’int. 

Bungalow* Add : 

The following examples carry back 
this word 60 to 80 years earlier than 
any frf)m actual Huropean use that 
had previously found. The sj)elling 
in that of 1747 tends to confirm the 
etjun. from Jjenyal. 

c. 1G80. In the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart in the India Dttice, which may be 
assigned to about this date, as it has no in- 
dication of Calcutta, we find at H(»ogly : 
“ Ouffli . . . HoUautze JUmc . . . Bangelaer 
of Bpeelkuij^y'^ i.e. “ Hoogly . . . l)utch 
Factory . . Bungalow, or Pleasure-house.” 

1711. “ATr. Herrinffy the Piht'^y Direc- 
tions for hringiny of Ships down the River of 
Hugh I eg, 

“From Oull Oat all along the HiajMeg 
Shore until below the New Champ fAmost 


' as far as the Dutch Bungelow lies a Sand. 
.... ” — Thurntony The English Piloty Pt. 
HI., p. 54. 

1711. Natty Buugelo or Nedds Ban- 
galla River lies in this Reach (Tanna) on 
I the Larb<jard side. . . . ” — Jb.y 56. 

! 'J'he place in the chart is Netlds Beu- 
I galla, and sccgls to have been near the i>re- 
I sent Akra on the Hoogly. 

1747. “ Nabob's Camp near the Hedge 

of the Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
I Mudd Walls round the Cami>, making 

j Cun Carriages, &;c (Pagodas) 

Tut : 18 : 73.” — Acet. of Extraoi'd inary 
Charges . . . January, at Fort St, Davids 
MS. Records in India OJficc. 

Burgher. Add : 

j c. Also ‘ a rafter,* H. hargCi, 

I 

I Burma. Add ; 

1.543. “ And folk coming to know of the 

secrecy with which the force was being 
desiiatchcd, a great desire took possession 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
' tended to send so large an aimament, there 
j being no Rumis to go after, and nothing 
j being known of any other cause why ships 
should be desj)atehed in secret at such a 
time. Ho some gentlemen spoke of it to the 
(iovenior, and much imiMu-tuned him to tell 
them whither they were going, and the 
Governor, all the more bent on conceal- 
ment of his intentions, told them that the 
exi)edition was going to Pegu to fight with 
the Bramas who had taken that Kingdom.” 
—Correay iv. 298. 

1680. “ AkTICLES of C^>MWERCE to bo 

proiM)8ed to the King of Barma and Pegu, 
III behalf e of the English Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys.” — Ft. 
St. Oeo. Cons. In Notes and Exts.y iii. 7. 

Burrampooter. Add : 

1753. “ Un j)eu au-dessous de Daka, le 

Gange est joint par une grosse riviere, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Le nom de 
Bramanpoutre qu’on lui trouve dans quel- 
qnes cartes est nne corrui>tion de celui de 
iorahmaputreu, (pii dans le lan^ge du pays 
signitie tiraiit son origine de Brahma. 
D'AnvillCy Eclaircissemensy C2. 

Bussora, Balsora, etc. n. p. The 

sca-i)ort city of Basra at tlic mouth of 
the Shat- al-’ Arab, or United Euphmtes 
and Tigris. 

1298. “ There is also on the river as you 
go from Baudas to Kisi, a great city called 
I Bastra surroundetl by woods in which grow 
• the best dates in the world.” — Marco Polo, 
j Bk. i. ch. 6. 

' c. 1580.^ “Balsara, altrimente detta 
Bassora, e nna citth, posta nell’ Arabia, la 
quale al j)resente signoreggiata dal Tuixso 
. . , h citth. di gi*an negocio di spetiarie, 
di droghe, e altre merci che uengono di 
Ormus; e aboiidantc di dattoli, risi, © 
^imV'—Balbiy f. 32/. 
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“ From Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 

. Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Susiana to Balsara’s Haven. ... ” 
Paradise Regained^ iii. 

1747. “He (the Prest. of Bombay) 
further advises us that they have wrote our 
Honble Masters of the Ijoss of Madrass by 
way of Bussero, the 7th of Novoiuber.” — 

St. David Consn.y 8th Jany. 1740-47. 
MS. in India Office. 

See also quotations under Congo in Suprr. 

Biixee. Add : 

c. 1840. “ Tlie King!^ of this country 

sprung from .lin^hiz Khan . . . followed 
exactly the gassah (or laws) of that i>rinco, 
and th<‘ dogmas received in his family, 
which consisted in revering the sun, and 
conforming in all things to the advice 
of the Bakhshis." — S/iihahuddln^ in JVot. 
ct Extr. xiii. 1^87. 

1700. “The Buxey lays before the 
Board an account of charges incurred in 
the Buxey Connah .... for the relief of 
people savetl from the FalmaathJ'^ — Ft. 
William^ (b/js., in Long, 457. 

1827. “ Doubt it not — the soldiers of the 

Beegum Mt)ote,e Mahul .... are less hers 
than mine. 1 am myself the Bukshee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotion.” - 
Walter Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xii. 

Buxerry, Add : 

We have not found this terra ex- 
cepting in documents ])ei'taiiiing to 
the middle decades of last century in 
Bengal; nor have wo found any satis- 
factory etymology. As an additional 
conjecture, however, wo may suggest 
Baksdrls, from the possible circum- 
stance that such men were recruited 
in the country about Baksar {Bnxar), 
f.e., the Shahabrid district, which up 
to 1857 was a great recruiting ground 
for sepoys. 

1748. “ Ordered the Zemindars to send 
Buxerries to clear the bi)ats and bring 
them 11 ]) as Pnsoners.” — Ft. WUJiavi Com., 
April, in Long, ]>, G. 

1741>, “ Having frcipieiit rej)orts of 

several straggling parties of tliis banditti 
plundering about this phice, we on the 2d 
November, ordered the Zemindars to enter- 
tain one hundred buxeries anrl fifty pike- 
men over and above vviuit were then in i)ay 
for the protection of the outskirts of your 
Honor's town.” — Letter to Court, Jany. 13. 
Ibid. p. 21. 

1755. In the extract from Lfuig under 
tliis date, for liuxerries read Buxaries. 

,, In an account for this year we find 
among charges on })elialf of William 
Wallis, Es(j,, Chief at Cossinibtizar : 

Ks. 

“ 4 Buxeries ... 20 (year) . 240 ” 
MSt Mccoi'ds in India O^ice, 


1772. “ Buokserrias. Foot soldiers 

whose common arms are only sword and 
target .” — Glossary in G rose'sVoyage, 2nded. 

Byde or Bede Horse. Add : 

Tho Bedar arc moutiouod as ono of 
the predatory cdusses of tho TVminsula, 
along with Marawars, Kallars, Ra- 
musis, ett‘., ill Sir Walter Elliot’s 
pa])er, J. Etiiiwl. Sov. 1800, N. S., pp. 
112—118. 

But more will be found regarding 
them in a paper by tho late General 
Briggs, the translator of Eirishta’s His- 
tory ill tho J. R. ^Is. Soc. xiii. 

Besides Bodar, Bednor (or Nagar) 
in Mysore socins to take its name fuCShi 
this tiibe. 


c. 

Cabob. Add : 

c. 1580. “ Altero modo ip^am 

(carnein) in ])arvii frusta, tlisseetsim, et voru- 
culis ferreis iicuuiu modo intixain, super 
crates ferroas igne sup])(>sit(» positam tor- 
refaciunt, rjuain siicco linnnmm as])erRam 
avidc esitant.”— Pt. i. 220. 

Cabook. Add : 

1<S.84. “The soil varies in different 
situations on tho l.sland. Jn the country 
round Goloinbo it consists of a strong red 
clay, or marl, ealliMl Cabook, mixed with 
sandy ferruginous iiarticles .” — Ceylon Ga^ 
zetteer, 88. 

Cacouli. Add : 

1 759. “ Tlie.se Vakeels. . . stated that 

the Uani (of Jiednore) would ])ay a yearly 
sum of ]00,0(X) Hoons or Paf,u*das, besides 
a tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
FnfnI (betel), Dates, Sandal wood, Kakul 
.... black pei»])er, of Hydur 

Naik, 183. 

Cadjowa, S. A kind of frame or 
pannier, of which a ])air nre slung ac.ross 
a camel, soimdimes nnnle like litters to 
carry women oi* sick ])(‘r.sons, some- 
tinnis to contain sundries of camp 
equipage. 

1(>45. “He entered toe town with 8 or 
10 camels, tlie two Cajavas or Litters on 
each .side of the ( 'ainel l)i*ing close, shut . . 
But instead of Women, be, liad put into 
every Cajava two Souldifi-s.” — Tnvcrnkr, 

E. T„ ii. 01. 

1700. “ 'I’lie camel a])])ro]jriate(l to the 

accommodation of ])asscngms, c^irries two 
])er.son.-, who are lodged in a kind of 
l>annier, lui<l loosely on the back _of the 
animal. Tills pannior, term(3d in the 
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Penic Si^aliwali, w a wooden frame, with 
the sides and bottom of netted cords, of 
a^ut 3 feet long and 2 broad, and 2 in 
depth . . . the journey being usually made 
in the night-time, it becomes the only place 

of his rest Had I been even much 

accustomed to this manner of travelling, it 
must have been irksome ; but a total want 
of practice made it excessively grievoiw.” — 
Eorster's Journeit, ed. 1808, ii. 104-105. 

Caffer. Add : 

In reference to the confusion of 
Pagans with ChristianH, through the 
application of this word to both, wo 
add the following : 

c. 1404.^ Of a people near (lliina : “ They 
were Christians after the manner of those 
of Cathay .” — Clavijo hy Marklutm^ 141. 

,, And of India. “ The j)eople of India 
are Christians, the Lord and most part of 
the people, after the manner of the Greeks ; 
and among them also are other Christians 
who mark themselves with fire in the face, 
and their creed is different from that of the 
others ; for those who thus mark them- 
selves with fire are less esteemed than 
the others. And amemg them are Moors 
and Jews, but they are subject to the 
Christians.”— CVtt/vjo (orig.) {5 exxi; comp. 
Markham^ 153-4. 

Here we have (1) the confusion of Gaffer 
and Christian ; and (2) the confusion of 
Abyssinia {India Tcrtia or MUidle India of 
some medieval writers) with India Proper. 

c. 1065. “It will appear in the sequel 
of this History, that the i)retence xised by 
Aurcng~Zebc. his third Brother, to cut off 
his (Dam’s) head, was that he was turned 
Kafer, that is to say, an Infidel, of no 
lloligion, an Idolater.” — Bcrniei\ E. T., 
p. 3. 

1678. “ The J ustices of the Choultry to 

turn Padry Pasquall, a Popish Priest, out 
of town, not to return again, and if it 
proves to bo true that he attenqited to 
seduce Mr. Mohun’s Gofli'e Erunck from 
the Protestant religion.’’ -Ft. St, (Jco. 
Com. in Notes and Exts.^ Pt. i. p. 72. 

Gafila. Add : 

For “ first quotation” read “ second 
quotation.’’ 

Other exauiplos of use for a sea- 
<5onvoy : 

1623. * ‘ Non navigammo di notte, ijerch^i 
la oafila era molto grande, al mio parere 
di di ducento vascelli.”— P. della Valle, 

1672. “Several times yearly numerous 
cafilas of merchant barques, collected in the 
Portuguese towns, traverse this channel (the 
Gulf of Cambay), and these always await 
the greater security of the full moon. It is 
also observed that the vessels which go 
through witli this voyage should not be 
ioined and fastened with iron, for so great 
is the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 


that indubitably such vessels go to piecM 
and break up.”— P. Vin^xnzo, 109. 

A curious survival of the old legend of 
the Loadstone Rocks. 

Caimal, S. A Nair chief; a word 
often occurring in the old Portuguese 
historians. It is Malayalam, Kainial. 

1504. “ So they consulted with the Zam- 

orin, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Cochm, so 
08 to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in disguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from the town • ; . • And mean- 
while the Mangate Gaixnal, and the 
Gaimal of Primbmam, and the Gaimal of 
Iliamy^er, seeing that the Zamorin’s affairs 
w'ere going from bad to worse, and that the 
castles which the Italians were making were 
all wind and nonsense, that it was already 
August when ships might be arriving from 

Portugal depai-ted to their own 

estates with a multitude of their followers, 
and sent to the King of Cochin their ollas 
of allegiance.” — Correa, i. 482. 

1506. “. . . certain Lords bearing title, 

whom they call Gaimals” [cairndes). — Da- 
mian deGoes, Chron, del Rei Dom Emmanuel, 
p. 49. 

1606. “The Malabars give the name of 
Gaimals {Caimais) to certain great lords of 
vassals, wlio are with their governments 
haughty as kings ; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
and defend . . .” — Gouvea, f. 27r. 

1034. 

“Ficarao seus Caimais prezos e mortos.” 

Malaca Conquistada, v. 10. 

Galamander Wood. Add : 

1777. “In the Cingalese lan^^e Gal- 
aminder is said to signify a black naming 
tree. The heart, or woody part of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or pale 
yellow and black or brown veins, streaks 
and waves.” — Thunherrj, iv. 205-6. 

Calambac. Add : 

1618. “We opened the ij chistes which 
came from Syam with callamback and silk 
and waid it out.” — Coeks, ii. 51. 

1774. “ Los Mahometans font de ce 

Kalambac des chapelets qu’ils portent k la 
main par amusement. Ce bois (mand il est 
^chauffd ou un jieu frott(5, rend un odeur 
agreable.” — Niebuhr, Desc. de VArdbie, 
127. 

Calash., S, French caleche, said by 
Littr6 to bo a Slav word. In Bayly’s 
Diet, it is calash and caloche. This 
seems to have been the earliest pre- 
cursor of the buggy in Eastern settle- 
ments. Bayly defines it as ‘a small 
open chariot.’ The quotation below 
refers to Batavia, and the President in 
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ouestion was the Prest. of the Eng- 
lish isxitoTj at Ohusan, who, with his 
council, haa been expelled from China, 
and was halting at Batavia on his way 
to India. 

1702. “The Shabander riding home in 
his Calash this Moping, and seeing the 
President sitting without the door at his 
Lod^ngSj alighted and came and Sat with 
the President near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the President thereof he knew not. But 
observed that the Shabander was in his 
Glasses at his first alighting from his 
Calash. ”—/*rorY 7 a. “Munday, 30th March.” 
MS, Report in India Office. 

Calcutta. Add : 

It is well to note that in somo early 
charts, such as that in Valentijn, and 
the oldest in the English Pilot, though 
Calcutta is not entered, there is a place 
on the Hoogly Calvula, sometimes mis- 
written Caleuta, which leads to mis- 
take. It is far below, near the modern 
Fulta. 

1753. “Au dessoua d’TTgli iramddiate- 
ment, est I’etablisscment Hollandoia de 
Shinahara, puis Shanderaagor, (Hablisse> 
ment Francois, puis la loge Danoise,* et 
plus bas, sur le rivage (mposd, qui est celui 
de la gauche en descendant, }laiiki-bazar,t 
oh les Ostendois n’ont pO se maintenir; 
enfin Coliootta aux Anglois, h. quelques 
lieues de Banki-bazar, et du meine cote.” — 
DAnvillc, Eelmreissemens, 04. 

Caluat. Add : 

1404. “And this Carden they call Tn- 
Ucia, and in their tongue they call it Calbet.” 
— Clamjo, § cix. Comp. Markham, 130. 

1822. “I must tell you what a good 
fellow the little Raja of Tallaca is. When 
I visited him we sat on two musnads with- 
out exchanging one single word, in a very 
respectable durbar; but the moment we 
retired to a IDlilwut the Raja produced his 
( ’ivil and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, collections and balances for 
the last quarter, and began exY)laining the 
state of his country as eagerly as a young 
Collector.”— AV/j/tinsionc, iii Life, ii. 144. 

Gameeze. Add : 

1404. “ And to the said Ruy Gonzalez 
he^ gave a big horse, an ambler, for they 
jirize a horse that ambles, furnished with 
saddle and bridle, very well according to 
their fashion ; and besides he gave him a 
camisa and an umbrella (sombrero).” — 
Clavijo, § Ixxxix. {Markkam, 100). 

' 8erainpore. 

t “Almost opposite to the Danes Fac*tory is 
Bank^.anksal, a Place where the Ostend Company 
settled a Factory, hut, in Amu) 172;J, tliey 
quarrelled with the Fouzdaar or Governor tif 
Hughly, and he forced the Ostenders to quit. . .” — 
A. Hamilton, ii. 18. 


Ganaxin, n. p. This name is ap- 

S lied in some of the quotations under 
'auara to the people of the district 
now so called by us. But the Poi’tu- 
guese applied it to the (Ab«A;a?ii) peo- 
ple of Goa and their language. Thus 
a Eonkani grammar, originally pre- 
pared about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estovao (Stephens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arte da Lingoa Ganarin. (See A. 
B(iuTiell) in Indian Antig, ii. 98. 

Gandahar. Add : 
a.— 

1664. “All these gi-cat preparations 
give us enuse to a])prehend that, instead of 
going to Knchnnirr, we be not led to besiege 
I that imjiortaiit city of Kandahar, which i« 
the Frontier to Persia, Indostaii, and Us- 
beck, and the Capital of an excellent 
Country.”— Rcr/tiVi’, E. T., p. 113. 

1671. 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor oast, 
And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus. ...” 

Paradise Regained, iii. 

C. 

1814. “Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of a river ; and a place of cf)nsiderable 
trade ; being a great thoroughfare fnun the 
se.'i coast to the Gaut mountains .” — ForheSy 
Or. Mem. i. 206. 

Gangue. Add : 

170.5. “I desir’d several Times to wait 
upon the Governour ; but could not, he was 
so taken up with over-hailing the Goods, 
that came from Palo Condore, and weighing 
the Money, which was found to amount to 
21,300 Talc. At last uisni the 2«th I was 
obliged to a[)pear as a Ch'iminal in Congas, 
before the Governour and his Grand 
( Council, attended with all the Slaves in the 
Congas.” — Letter /rtmt Mr. James (km yng- 
hain, survivor of the Pulo (.’ondore massacre : 
in Locki/er, p. t)3. Lockyor adds ; “ f 
understood the Congas to be Thumbolts,” 
p. 95. 

Ganhameira, Gonimere, n. p. 

Ivartyimedu. A place on tho Coro- 
mandol coast, which was formerly tho 
site of European factories, betweori 
Pondicherry and Madras, about l.‘l 
miles north of tho former. 

1,501. In Amerigo Vespucci’s letter from 
C. Verde to Lorenzo de’ Medici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in 
India, he mentions on the (’oast, before 
Maitepur, “ Conimal.”— In BaldclU-Boniy 
Introd. to II MUionc, p. liii. 

1.561. “On this coast there is a place 
called Ganhameira, where there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
wants to buy 500 deer-skins, within eight 
days the blacks of the place will give hinv 

8 D 2 
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delivery, catching^ them in Bnares, and giving 
two and three elans for a fanam.*’ — Correa^ 
u. 722. 

1680. “Tt is resolved to apply to the 
Soobidar of Sevagee’s Country of Chengy 
for a Cowlo to settle Facstories at Cf)oralx>or 
(?) and Coonemerro, and also at Porto 
Novo, if desired.” — i?V. Ht. Geo. Comtiw.t 7th 
Jan., in Hotcs and Exta. No. iii. p. 44. 

1727. ** Connymere or Conjemeer is the 

next Place, where the Ewjliah had a Fac- 
tory many Years, but, their purchasing 
Fort St. Daddy it was broken uj). ... At 
])resent its Name is hardly seen in the Maj) 
of Trade.”— A. Ham. i. 357. 

1753. “De Pondicheri, h, Madras, la 
c6te court en g<^n<5ral nord-nord-est quclques 
degrds est. Le jiremier cndroit de romarque 
est Congi-medu, vulgairenient dit Con- 
g^imer, h quatre lieues marines plus que 
moins do Pundecheri.” — D'AnvillCy p. 123. 

Canongo. Add : 

1758. “ Add to this that the King’s 

Connegoes were maintained at our exjieiise, 
as well ae the Goinastahs and other servants 
belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
we sent for.” — Letter to Coudy Deer. Slst. 
In Lonfjy 157. 

Ganteroy. Add : 

1700. “The full collections amounted 
to five Crores and ninety-two lacks of 
Canteroy Pagodas of 3 iiapcca each.”— 
Dairy mplCy Or. Rep.y i. 237. 

1800. “ Accounts are commonly kept in 

Oantor’raia Palan^y and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of thc,s<i, by the Musul- 
mans called ohuorams, and by the English 
Ganteroy Pagodas. . . . ''—Buchanans 
Myaorey i. 129. 

Canton. Add : 

Tho Chin, name Kwany^tuuy ( = 

* Broad East’) is an ellipsis for * capital 
of tho E. Division of tho Province Liany- 
Kwamf (or ‘ Two broad Realms’)’ [lip. 
Mottle). 

1510. “So as this went on Fernilo Peres 
arrived from Paccm with his catgo (of 
poi)j)er), and having furnished himself witli 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of 
goc^d pilots whom they had taken, and 
went without harming anybody toucliing at 
certain ports, mt>st of which were subject 
to the King of China, who called himself 
the Son of God and Lord of the World. 
Fernilo Pei*es amved at the islands of China, 
and when he was seen tlien^ came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, winch in the season 
of navigation always cruized about, guaixi- 
ing the sea, to prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking the ships. Fernao Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, and as it 
was late and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
iiis captains to have their guns ready for 


defence if the Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made sail toward the island of 
Veniaga, which is 18 leagues from the city of 
Cant&o. It is on that island that all the traders 
buy and sell, without licence from the rulers 
of the city. . . . And 3 leagues from that 
island of Veniaga is another island, where 
is posted the Admiral or Captain-Major of 
the Sea, who immediately on the arrival of 
strangers at the isle of Veniaga reports t6 
the nilers of Cantao, who they, are, and 
what goods they bring or wish to buy ; that 
the Rulers may send orders what course to 
take.” — Correa, ii. 524. 

Capass, s. Tho cotton-plant, and 
cotton-wool. H. kapCts, from Skt, har^ 
pdfty which seems as if it must be tho 
origin of tedpTraa-os, though tho latter 
is applied to llax. 

1753. “ . . . They cannot any way con- 
ceive the musters of 1738 to be a fit stan- 
dard for judging by them of the cloth sent 
us this year, as the copass or country cotton 
has not been for these two years i>ast under 
nine or ten rupees. . . — Ft. Willm. 
Corn. In Lo7\g, 40. 

Capneat. Add : 

1500. “ This being done the Captain- 
Major (Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with 
the foresail and mizen, and went to the 
Port of Capocate which was attached to 
the same city of Calecut, and was a haven 
wliere there was a great loading of vessels 
and where many snips were moored that 
were all engaged in the trade of Calicut . . ** 
— Correa, i. 207. 

Caravanseray. Add : 

. 1404. “And next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence and going about 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an 
Inn, whicli they call Carabansaca (read, 
-Sara), and here were (Jhacatays looking 
after the Emperor’s horses.” — Clavijo, § 
xcviii. Comp. Markham, p. 114. 

Carboy. Add : 

1754. “I delivered a present to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karboys of Isfahan wine.”~.ffa7iir«2/, 
i. 102. 

Carcana. 

1003. “ There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Besides 
these are many great Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or Places where Handy- 
craftsuien do work.” — Bernier, E. T., 83. 

Garens, n. p. Burm. Ka^reng. A 
name ii})plied to a group of non-Bur- 
meso tribes, settled in the forest and 
hill tracts of Pegu and tho adjoining 
]iart.s of Bunna, from Mergui in 
the south, to bc3"ond Toungoo in the 
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north, and from Arakan to the Sal'wen, 
and beyond that river far into Sia- 
mese tenitory. They do not know 
the name Kareng^ nor have they one 
name for their own race ; distinguish- 
ing, among those whom we call Karens, 
three tribes, SgaWy Pwo, and Bghai, 
which differ somewhat in customs and 
traditions, and especially in language. 

“ The results of the labours among 
them of the American Baptist Mission 
have the appeanince of .being almost 
miraculous, and it is not going too far 
to state that the cessation of blood 
feuds, and the peaceable way in which 
the various tribes are living .... and 
have lived together since they came 
under British rule, is far more due to 
the influence exercised over them by 
the missionaries than to the measures 
adopted by the) English Government, 
beneficial as these have doubtless 
been” {Br, Bimna Gazetteer). The 
author of this excellent work should 
not, however, have admitted the quo- 
tation of Dr. Mason’s fanciful notion 
about the identity of Marco Polo’s 
Oarajan with Karon, which is totally 
groundless. 

1750. “There is another People in this 
Country called Carianners, whiter than 
either (Burmans or Peguans), distinguished 
into Buraghniah and Peau Carianners; 
they live in the ivoods, in small Societies, of 
ten or twelve homes ; are not wanting in in- 
dustry, though it goes no farther than to 
procure them an annual subsistence.” — In 
jDalrymplCy Or. Rep., i. 100. 

1799. “ From this reverend father (V, 

Sangemiano) I received much useful in- 
foimation. He told me of a singular de- 
scription of i^ople called Carayners or 
Gananers, that inhabit different parts of 
the country, particularly the western pro- 
vinces of l)alla and Bassein, several socie- 
ties of whom also dwell in the district adja- 
cent to Rangoon. He represented them as 
a simple, innocent race, speaking a language 
distinct from that of the Birmans, and 
entertaining rude notions of religion. . , . 
They are timorous, honest, mUa in their 
manners, and exceedingly hospitable to 
strangers.”— p. 207. 

c. 1819. “We must not omit here the 
Carian, a good and peaceable people, who 
hve dispersed through the fore.sts of Pegii, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 houses 
.... they are totally dependent upon the 
despotic government of the Burmese.” — 
SangermanOf p, 34. 

Carnatic. Add : 

1762. “ With this immense force he made 
an menrsion into the Karaatic Balaghant.” 
— iTuC. of JSydv/r Ifaik^ 148. 


Carrack. Add : 

1403. “The j^rayer being concluded, 
and the stonn still going on, a light like a 
candle apiwsared in the cage at the mast- 
head of the carraca, and another light on 
tlm spar that they call bowsprit {baupr^) 
which is fixed in the forecastle ; and another 
light like a candle iu tma vara dc espincloif) 
over the poop, and these lights were seen 
by as many as were in the carrack, and 
were called up to see them, and they lasted 
awhile and then disapi)eared, and all this 
while the storm did not cease, and by-and- 
by all went to sleep except the steersman 
and certain sailors of the watch.” — Clavijo^ 
§ xiii. Comp. Markham^ p. 13. 

Cary Ota. This is the botanical 
name {Caryota nrens, L.) of a magni- 
ficent palm, growing in the moistor 
forest regions, as in tho Western Ghats 
and in Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and 
in Burma. A consi^icuous character 
is presented by its enoimous bipinnate 
leaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, lo to 25 feet long, 10 to 
1 2 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 
feet lonff and upwards. It affords 
much toddy (fl.T.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
those products in (Ceylon, where it 
is called Kitid. It also affords a kind 
of sago, and a woolly substance found 
at the foot of tho loaf-stalks is some- 
times used for caulking, and forms a 
good tinder. Tho sp. name urem is 
derived from the acrid, burning taste 
of the fruit. It is called, according to 
Brandis, tho TlZ/idr-palm in Western 
India. Wo know of no Hindustani 
or familiar Anglo-Indian name. The 
name Ouryota seems taken from Pliny, 
but Hs application is to a kind of date- 
palm; his statement that it afforded 
the best wine of the East probably sug- 
gested the transfer. 

c. A.i). 70. “Ab his caryotae maxume 
celobrantur, et cibo quideni sed et buco 
uberrimae, exquibu« praecipua vinaorienti, 
iniqua caiiiti, unde porno nonien.”~P/mi^, 
xiii., § 9. 

1681. “ The next tree is the Kettule. It 

gi-owcth straight, but not so tall or big as a 
Coker-Nut-Tree ; the inside nothing but a 
white pith, as the former. It yieldeth a 
sort of Liquor . . . very sweet and pleasing 
to the Pallate. . . . The which Liquor they 
boyl and make a kind of brown sugar 
called Jaggory, etc.”— Knoa;, p. 15. 

1777 “Xhe Caryota ttrena, called the 
Saguer tree, grew between Salatiga and 
Kopping, and was said to be the real tree 
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from which sago is made.’* — Tkunberg. E.T., 
iy. 149. 

A mistake^ however. 

1861. See quotation under PeepuL 

Oasiowary. Add : 

1631. **De Emeu, vulgo Casoaiis. In 
insula Ceram, aliisque Moluccensibus vici- 
nis insulis, Celebris naec avis reperitur.” — 
Jac, Bontii, lib. v., c. 18. 

1682. “On the islands Sumatra (?), 
Banda, and other adjoining islands of the 
Moluccas there is a certain bird, which 
by the^ natives is called Emeu, or Erne, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us Ka- 
auaris.” — Nicuhof, ii. ^1. 

Caste. Add to the Btatoment about 
Bight and Left-hand OastoB : 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this feud 
to bo “nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antagon- 
ism between Brahmanism and Budd- 
hism, although in the lapse of ages 
both parties have lost sight of the fact. 
'Xhe points on which they split now 
are mere trifles, such as parading on 
horseback or in a palankeen in pro- 
cession, erecting a pandal or marriage 
shod on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, etc. 
The right-hand party is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Parias, 
who assume the van, beating their tom- 
toms when they come to blows. The 
chief of the left-hand are the Pan- 
chalars [v'.c., the Five Classes, workers 
in metal and stone, etc.], followed by 
the Pallars and workers in leather, 
who sound their long trumpets and en- 
gage the Parias.” (In J, Ethnoh Svc,. 
N. a, 1869, p. 112.) 

Castees. Add : 

1701-2. In the MS. Beturns of Persons 
in the Service of the Rt. Honhle. the E, J. 
Coiwpany, in the India Office, for this year, 
we find, “4th (in Council) Matt. Empson, 
Sea Customer, marry ’d Castees, ’’and under 
1702, “13. Charles Bugden . . . marry’d 
Coitee*.” ^ 

Cajuiarina, s. A tree, — Casuarhia 
muricatay Boxb. (N. 0. Casuarineae ) — 
indigenous on the coast of Chittagong 
and the Burmese provinces, and south- 
ward as far as Queensland. It was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Dr. F. Buchanan, 
and has been largely adopted as an 
ornamental tree both in Bengal and in 
Southern India. The tree has a con- 
siderable superficial resemblance to a 
larch or other finely-feathered conifer, 
making a very acceptable variety in 


the hot plains, where real pines will 
not grow. 

1861. See quotation under Peepvl. 

1867. “ Our road lay chiefly by the sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of casuarina trees,*’— X4.-(7o2. 
LeioiUy 362. 

1879. “ It was lovely in the white moon- 
light. with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
oasuarinas, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . . ” — Mm Birdy QoUien 
Chersoneecy 275. 

Cathay. Add : 

1664. “ ’Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there went Caravans every year from 
Kachemirey which crossed all toose moun- 
tains of the great Tihety entred into Tar- 
l-arpy and arrived in about three months at 
Cataja . . . Bcmicr, E. T., 136. 

Cat’s Eye. Add : 

c. 1340. “ Quaedam regiones monetam non 
habent, sed pro eA utuntur lapidibus quos 
dicimus Cati OculoB .” — Contiy in Pogyiua 
De Var. FortumiCy lib. iv. 

1672. “ The Cat'B-eyes, by the Portu- 
guese called Olho8 de Gatos , occur in ZeyUmy 
Camhayay and Pegu ; they are more 
esteemed by the Indians than by the Portu- 
guese; for some Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always increase.” 
— BaldacuSy Germ. ed. 160. 

Catty. The Chinese name of this 
weight is Kin (or Chin), 

Ine weight of l’331b. avrd. is fixed 
by treaty ; but in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by tea- vendors at Peking, 
tbe highest by coal-mercbants m 
Honan. 

Cavally. Add : 

I should have spoken still more 
guardedly as to the identity of this fish, 
had I known that Dr. F. Day hesitates 
to identfy it. The fish mentioned in 
the two first of the following quota- 
tions appears to be the same that has 
been already spoken of; but that in 
the third seems doubtful. 

1652. “ There is another very small fish 

vulgarly called Cavalle, which is good 
enough to eat, but not very wholesome.” — 
Philipp U8 a Sanct. TrinitatCy in Fr. Tr. 
383. 

1796. “ The aykiy called in Portuguese 
cavala, has a good taste when fresh, but 
when salted becomes like the herring.” — 
Fra Paolinoy E. T., p. 240. 

1875. “ Carana; denser (BLSchn.) Thisfis 
of wide range from the Mediterranean 
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the coast of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
aa the Cayallep, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, chiefly 
during the summer months ^ound the 
coast, in not very deep water : it varies in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
feet.”— 5ft. Rdova^ by J. C. MellisSt p. 106. 

Cazee. Add : 

The short aiiicle in the GLOSS^\^y 
gives no information as to the position 
of the Kazi in British India. It 
is not easy* to give an accurate ac- 
count of this matter, which has gone 
through variations of which a distinct 
record cannot bo found. But the fol- 
lowing outline is believed to be sub- 
stantially correct : 

Under Adawlut in Suppt. I have 
given a brief sketch of the liistory of 
the judiciary under the Company in 
the Bengal Presidency. Down to 
1790 the greater part of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice “was 
still in the hands of native judges, 
and other native officials of various 
kinds, though under European super- 
vision in yarjing fonns. But the 
native judiciary, except in positions 
of a qmto subordinate character, then 
cioased. It w’^as, however, still in sub- 
stance Mahommedan law that was 
administered in criminal cases, and 
also in civil cases between Mahommo- 
dans as affecting succession, etc. And 
a Kan and a Mufti were retained in 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
(Circuit as the exponents of Mahom- 
inedan law, and the deliverers of a 
fonnal futwa. There was also a Kdzt- 
al-Kozdty or chief kurf of Bengal, Bohar 
and Orissa, attached to the Sudder 
Courts of Dowanny and Nizamut, 
assisted by two muftis, and those also 
gayc written fatwas on references 
from the district courts. 

The style of Kazi and Mufti pre- 
sumably continued in formal existence 
in connexion with the 8udder Courts 
tiU the abolition of these in 1862 ; but 
with the earlier abolition of the Pro- 
vincial Courts in 1829-61 it had quite 
(ioased, in this sense, to be familiar. 
In the district courts the correspond- 
ing exponents were in English offi- 
ciaUy designated Law-officers, and, I 
believe, in official vernacular, as well 
as commonly among Anglo-Indians, 
Moo1v66S (q-V. , t.e.y MaulavlaY 

Under tne article Law-officer in 
Suppt., it will be seen that certain 


trivial ci^s wore, at the discretion ol 
the magistrate, referred for disposal 
by the Law-officer of the district. 
And the latter, from this fact, as well 
as, perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Ben^^ 
popularly known as ‘ the KazV “In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Soton-Karr, “ it was 
quite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to tho ChhotCt Sahib (the As- 
sistant), and that again to the Kiizl.” 

But the duties of the KazI popu- 
larly so styled and officially recognized, 
had, almost from tho begmning of the 
centuiy, become limited to certain nota- 
rial functions, to tho performance and 
registration of Mahommedan marriages, 
and some other matters connected with 
the social life of their co-roligionists. To 
these functions must also bo added, as 
regards tho last century and the earlier 
years of tho jiresent one, duties in con- 
nection with distraint for rent on be- 
half of Zemindars. There wore such 
Kilzis nominated by Government iff 
towns and pergunnas, with great va- 
riation in tho area of tlio localities over 
which they officiated. Tho Act XI. 
of 1864, which repealed tho laws re- 
lating to law-officers, put an end also 
to tho appointment by Government of 
Kazls. But this seems to have led to 
inconveniences which were complained 
of by Mahomraedans in some parts of 
India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “The KdzU Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
tho chief Musulman residents therein, 
tho Local Govornmont might select 
and nominate a Kazi or £azis for 
that local area. See in Suppt. Futwa, 
Law-officer, Mufty. 

1684. ** Jaymar,!/ 12.— From CaHsnmbazar 
’tis advised ye Merchants and Ficare appeal 
again to ye Cazee for .Justice against Mr. 
Cliamock. Yc Cazee cites Mr. Chamock 
to api^ear. . . — Jl'^dr/as, p. 147. 

1773. “ That they should l)e mean, weak, 
ignorant and corru])t is not surprising, 
when the salary of the principal judge, the 
Cazi, does not exceed Ks. 100 per month,” 
— From Imjjey’s Jadijnicnt in the Patna 
Cause, quoted by Stephen, ii. 176. 

1790. Eryulationit for the CouHs of 

“ 24. That each of the Courts of Circuit 
be superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of tho Company, to be denomi- 
nated Judges of the Courts of Circuit . . 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti.” — Begnt. 
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for the Adm. of Justice in the Fovjdarry or 
Criminal Courts in Bengal^ Bahar, and 
Orieta, Passed by the G.-G. in C., Dec. 3* 

1790. 

** 82. . « . The charge against tho prisoner, 
his confession, which is always tol>o received 
with circumspection and tenderness .... 
etc. . . . being all hoard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Mniti of the Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
fatwa or law as ai>plicable to the circum- 
stances of the case . . . 'J'he Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider such fatwa, 
etc.”— /d. 

1791. “Tho Judges of the Courts of 

Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respective courts all (juestions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G.-G. in 0. or the 
NimmutAdawluL , . — Regn. No. XXXV. 

1792. Revenue Regulation of July 20. 
No. Ixxv., empowers Landholders ana 
Parmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Bent or Revenue. The “Kazi of the 
Pergunnah ” is the official under the Col- 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. 8o, again, 
in Regn. XVII. of 1793. 

1793. “Ixvi. The Nizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“Ixvii. The Court shall consist of the 
Governor-General, and the mcmlnn’s of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the head 
Cauzy of Bengal Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftii.”*— ficf/a. IX. 0 / 1793. See also 
i^uotation under Mufty. 

,, “I. Cauzies are stationed at tho 

Cities of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and the principal towns, and in the jier- 
gimnahs, for the purpose of jireparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating niarriages, and perform- 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
prescribed by the Mahommedan law, as 
have been hitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government.” — Rgo. 
XXXIX. 0/1793. 

1808. Regulation XLVI. regulates the ap- 
pointment of Cauzy in towns and per- 
gunnahs, “for tho purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” etc., but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties. 

1864. “Whereas it is uniiecessa^ to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
.medan Law Officers, and is inexpedient 
that the m)pointment of Cazee-ooZ-Corauf, or 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
be made by Government, it*is enacted as 
follows : 

* * ♦ 

“ II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed so as to prevent a Cazee-oo^- 
Cosaat or other Cazeo from performing, 
when required to do so, any duties or cere- 


* This was already in the Regulations of 1791. 


monies prescribed by the Mahomedan Law.* 
—Act No. XI. of 1864. 

1880. “An Act for the appointment of 
persons to the office of Xfuri. 

“Whereas by the preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 1864 . . it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, etc. ) . . . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in some parts of British India the 
presence of Kazis appointed by Ihe Govern- 
ment is required at the celebration of mar- 
riages and the performance of certain other 
rites and ceremonies, and it is therefore ex- 
dient that the Government should again 
empowered to appoint persons to the 
office of Kazi ; It is hereby enacted ...” 
—Art No. XII. O/1880. 

1885. “To come to something more 
specific. ‘There were instances in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the grij^ of the 
vile alguazils of Impey ’ [Macaulay’s Essay 
on Hastings]. 

“ Here we see one Cazi turned into an in- 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener- 
able dignity ; ’ a man found guilty by legal 
process of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘ men of the most venerable 
dignity ’ persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause ; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Supreme Court had nothing to do, into 
* vile alguazils of Impey.’ ^^—Utepheny Story 
of Nuncomarj ii. 250-251. 

Ceylon. Add : 

c. 1337. “ I met in this city (Brussa) the 
pious sheikh ’Abd-Allah-al-Misrl, the Tra- 
veller. Ho was a worthy man. He made 
the circuit of the earth, except he never 
entered China, nor the island of Sarandlb, 
nor Andalusia, nor ,the Sudan. I have 
excelled him, for I have visited those 
regions !” — Ibn Batnta^ ii. 321. 

1781. “We explored the whole coast of 
Zelone, from Pt. Pedro to the Little Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke with 
every vessel we saw, without nearing of 
French vessels.” — Price's Lettw to Ph. 
FranciSf in Tracts^ i. 9. 

1830. 

“ For dearer to him are the shells that 
sleep 

By his own sweet native stream. 

Than all the pearls of Serendeep, 

Or the Ava ruby’s gleam ! 

Home ! Home I Friends — health — re- 
pose, 

What are Golconda’s gems to those ? ” 
Bengal Annual. 

Ghabootra. Add : 

1827. “ The splendid procession, having 
entered the royal gardens, approached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
ehabootra or platform of white marble cano- 
pied by arches of the same material.” — Sir 
W, Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiv. 

Ghandemagore. 

See tinder Calcutta in Supft. 
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Chawbuck. Add : 

1760. “Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seized Benautrom Chattogee opposite to 
the door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swung lum upon a 
bamboo like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, there with his own hand chawbooked 
him in the most cniel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life ; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin's caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or sutfering the man 
to speak in his own defence . . — FoH 
Wm. Consn., in Long^ 214-215. 

Chelingo. Add : 

We find Tara. “ djalanga^ qui va sur 
Teau ; chalangue^ barcjue, bateau dont 
los planches sont donees ” {Did. Tam. 
Fran^,.j Pondich^rj’, 1855). 

1746. 

“ ChilUnga hire . * . . 0 22 0 ” 

Account rhajYfrs at Fort St. Dnvidj 
Deer. 31 Ht. MS. in India Office. 

1761. “ It appears there is no more than 

<ine frigate that has escaped ; therefore 
don’t lose an instant to send us chellngoes 
upon cbelingoes loaded with rice . . — 

Lally to Bainnond at Pulicat In Comp. H. 
of the War in India (Tract), 1761, p. 85. 

Cherry fouj. II. Charl-fauj^ This 
curious phrase occurs in the (quota- 
tions, the second of which explains its 
meaning. I am not certain what the 
first part is, but it is most probably 
charts in the sense of ^ movoaole,’ ‘ lo- 
comotive,’ so that the phrase w^as 
o<juivalent to “ flying brigade.” It was 
evidently a technicality of thoMahratta 
armies. 

1803. “The object of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, with two armies after it, 
must be to fly alxuit and plunder the richest 
country it can find, not to march through 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
cities.'’ ~Ef phi nstonCj in Lifc^ i. 59. 

1809. “Two detachments under . , . , 
Mahratta chiefs of some consequence, are 
now employed in levying contributions in 
different i>arts of tlie .Typoor country. »Such 
detachments are called churee fuoj ; they 
are generally equipped very lightly, with 
but little artillery ; and are equally formi- 
dable in their jirogress to friend and foe.” — 
Bmv^htony Letters from a Mahratta Vamp^ 

Chicane. Add : 

The game of changan, the ball {gu or 
gavl\ and the playing-ground {maidan) 
afford constant metaphors in Persian 
literature. 

1516. Barbosa, speaking of the Mahom- 
medans of Cambay, says : 

“Saomtam ligeiros e manhosos nia sela 


que a cavalo jogaom ha oboqua, ho qual 
joguo eles tern antre sy na conto em que noa 
temos ho das canas. ” — Lisbon ed. 27i. 

i.e. “ They are so swift and dexterous in 
the saddle that they play ohoca on horse- 
back, a game wliich they hold in as high 
esteem as we do that of the canes ” (i.e, the 
jereed). 

Tenreiro, speaking of the Arabs, says : 

1560. “They are such great riders that 
they play tennis on horseback ” (que jogilo 
a ohoca a cavallo). — Jtinerario^ ed. 1762,^9. 

In the following I w'ould say, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are (quoted, that chicane is us(k 1 in the 
quasi-military sense of taking every 
possible advantage of the ground in a 
contest : 

1761. “ I do suspect that some of the 
great Ones have had hopes given them that 
the Dutch may bo induced to join us in this 
War against the Spaniards, — if such an 
Event should take place 1 fear some Sacri- 
fices will be made in the East Indies — 
l>ruy Crod my Suspicions may be without 
foundation. I think Delays and Chicanery 
is allowable against those who take Advan- 
tage of the times, our Distresses, and 
situation.”— Holograph Letter 
from Lord 6V«?r, in India Office Records, 
Dated Berkeley Sejuare, and indorsed 27th 
Deer. 1761.” 

Chick, a. Add : 

Chicks are described by Clavijo in the 
tents of Timour’s chief wife : 

1404. “And this tent had two doors, 
one in front of the «>ther, and the first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a texture of rose- 
coloured silk, and finely woven ; and these 
doors were made in this fashion, in order 
that when shut the air might yet enter, 
whilst those within could see those outside, 
but those outside c(‘uld not see those who 
were within.” — exxvi. 

b.-- 

1767. “Received . . . 

* * *r 

“ cheqains 5 at 5 . Arcot Rs, 25 0 0” 
* * * * 

— Lord Clive's Accovnt of his Voyage to 
India, in Long, 497. 

Chilao. Add : 

154.3. “The frovernor (juitting Cochin 
proceeded along the coast to (.:a])e (Jomorin, 
doubled the cape, and tlien ran along that 
coast to Beadala, which is a ]>lace adjoining 
the shoals of Chilao . . ."—Correa, iii. 324. 
•See also Suprx., under Chittagong. 

Chillumbnim. Add : 

1755. “Scheringham (»Seringara), Soha- 
lemhron, et Cengy m’offroiont (^galement 
la retraite aprhs laquelle je soupirois.” — 
Anquetil du Perron, Zendav. Disc. Prelim* 
xxviii. 
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Chillnmoliee. Add : Chobwa, s. Burmese Tsatibwa, 


1857. I went alcme to the Fort Adju- 
tant, to report my arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army 1 was 
likely to be posted. 

** ^Army !— regiment ! ’ was the reply. 

* There is no l^ngal Army; it is all m 
revolt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillnmchee, and wait for 
orders.’ 

“I saluted and left the presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
IM>8Bible nature and qualities of a chillnm- 
ohee, but not venturing to enquire further.” 
— Lt.-Col. T, Lewin^A Fly on ihcWlvttlt p. 3. j 

China. | 

Tho word is used in the sense of a 
china dish in Lane's Arahian NujhiSy 

iii. 492. 

Chinapatam. Add : 

With regard to tho note (p. lo3, 
col. h) suggesting tho existence of this j 
name long before tho foundation of 
tho English settlement, I may add 
this passage from tho English transla- 
tion of Mendoza’s China, the original 
of which was published in 1585, tho 
translation by K. Parke in 1588 : 

“ ... it is plainely scene that they did 
come with the shipping vuto tho Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great memory of 
them in the Hands Philippinas and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is the cost against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted iknyalo) ; whereas 
is a towne called ruto this day the yoile of 
the Chinos fiei' that they did reedijie and 
make the same ” (i. 04). 

I strongly suspect, comparing what 
Barros says, that this was Chiiuqmtam, 
or Madras. 

1780. “ The Nawaub sent him to Gheena 

Pattan (Madras) under the escort of a 
small party of light Cavalry.”—^, of 
Hydur Naik^ 305. 

Chinsura. See under Calcutta, in 

WUPPT. 

1684. “This day between 3 and 6 
o’clock in the Afternoon, Capt. Kichardson 
and his Sergeant, came to iny house in y' 
Chinohera, and brought me this following 
message from y« President. . . ” — Hedges^ 
Diary^ 166. 

Cllit. Add : 

1787. “Mrs. Arcnd . . . will wait upon 
any Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Chattawala Gully, opposite Mr. Motto’s 
old house, Tiretta’s bazar.” — Advt., in 
Seton-Karr, i. 226. 

Chittagong. Add at end : 

Chatru^&ma is still the name of a town 
in Ceylon, lat. 6", long, 81“. 


Siamese CAoo, ‘ prince, king,' also Chao^ 
h'pa (compounded with ‘heaven’), 
and in Cushing’s Shan Dicty. and 
cacography, ‘lord, master,’ sow- 
hpa, a ‘hereditary prince.* The word 
chu-hu^ for ‘ chief,’ is found applied 
among tribes of Kwang-si, akin to the 
Shans, in a.d. 1150 (Pro/. T. de la 
Cowperie), 

The designation of the princes of the 
Shan States on tho oast of Burma, 
many of whom are (or were till 
recently) tributary to Aya. 

1795. “ After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributaiy princes ; these are per- 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories wliich they now possess, h^ held 
small independent sovereignties which they 
were able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese.”— S'ymcs, 
366. 

1819. “ All that tract of land ... is in- 

habited by a numerous nation called Sciam, 
who are the same lus the Laos. Their king- 
dom is divided into small districts under 
different cliiefs called Zaboi, or petty 
prinecH, ” — tiangerm a no, 34. 

^ 1855. “ The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, even where most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty .” — Mission to Ava^ 303. 

Choky- Add : 

a. — 

1664. “Near this Tent there is another 
great one, which is called Tchankykane, 
because it is the place where the Omrahs 
keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week twenty-four hours together.” — jBer- 
?w>r, E. T., 117. 

b. - 

c. 1782. “As soon as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (ohaulri) 
and washed his face.” — H. of Hydur Naik, 
505. 

Chop. Add (at p. 100, col. 1, line 
21, before ‘ Drummond ’) : 

“ While oh^a is used all over the 
N.W.P. and Punjab for printed cotton 
stuff.” 

Also : 

1682. “To llajemaul I sent ye old 
Duaii . . . ’s Perwanua, Chopt both by the 
Nabob and new Duan, f(^r its confirmation.” 
— Hedges, Hak. Soc., 37. 

c. 1720. “Here they demanded tax and 
toll ; felt us all over, not excepting our 
moTiths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in red paint; 
which was to serve for a pass .” — Festwn 
Jaarige Revze . . . door Jacob dc Bucquoyt 
Haarlem, 1757. 
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CHUCKLAH. 


Choul. Add : 

1782. “ That St. Lubin had some of the 
Mahratta officers on board of his ship, at 
the port of Chonl ... he will remember as 
long as he lives, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores . . . 
not one piece of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for.” — Price' t 
iPbservntions on a Late Publication^ &c., 14. 
In Price's Tracts^ vol. i. 

Choultry. Add : 

1714. In the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, &c. (India Office Records), we 
have 

“.losiah Cooke ffactor Register of the 
Choultry, £15.” 

c. 1790. “On ne rencontre dans ces 
voyages aucune auberge ou hdtellerio aur 
la route ; mais elles sont remplac^es pardes 
lieux de repos appelciea ichultris {chaude- 
rics), qni sont des bAtimens ouverts et 
inhabit(is, oh lea voyageurs ne trouvent, en 
gtin^ral, qu’un toit . . . ” — Haafncr, ii. 11. 

Chouse. Add : 

“In Kattywar, whoro tho native 
chiefs employ Arab mercenaries, the 
Chaus still donrishes as officer of a 
company. When I joined the Poli- 
tical Agency in that Province, there 
was a company of Arabs attached to 
the Residency under a Chaus.” 

Keatinge)* 

1619. “ Con gli ambasciatori stranieri 

che seco conduceva, ciol* ITndiano, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Turco ed i Moscoviti. . . ” 
~P. della Valle, ii. 6. 

1754. “ 900 chiaux ; they carried in their 
hand a baton with a double silver crook on 

tho end of it ; these frequently 

clianted moral sentences and encomiums on 
the Shah, occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories as he passed along.'’ — Hamoay, 
i. 170. 

1762. “ Le 27* d’Aoftt 1762 nous enten- 
dimes un coup de canon du chateau de 
Kilhira, e’etoit signe qu’un TsjauB (courier) 
etoit arriv<5 de la grande caravane.” — 
Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 171. 

Chow-chow. Add : 

We find the word in Blumontritt’s 
Vocahtdar of Manilla terms ; “Chau- 
chau, a Tagal dish so called.” 

Chowdry. Add, before quota- 
tions : 

In a paper of ‘ Explanations of 
Terms,’ furnished to the council at 
Fort William by Warren Hastings, 
then Resident at Moradbagh (1759), 
ohowdrees are defined as “Land- 
holders in the next rank to Zemin- 
dars.” (In Long, p. 176.) 


It is also an honorific title given by 
servants to one of their number, 
usually, we believe, to the mall, or 
gardener, — as khalifa to tho cook and 
tailor, jama'dar to tho bhishtl, mehtar 
to the sweeper, sirdar to the bearer. 

Chowuee, s. The usual native name, 
at least in tho Bengal Presidency, for 
an Anglo-Indian cautouiueut (q.v.). 
It is II. chhaonl, from Man, ‘ a 
thatched roof,’ chhdnd, v. ‘ to thatch.* 

Chowringhee. Add : 

1792, ** For PHvate Sale. A neat, com- 
pact, and new built garden house, xdeasantly 
situated at Chourin^, and from its con 
ti^ity, to Fort William peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer ; it would likewise 
bo a handsome provision for a native lady, 
or a child. The price is 1500 sicca rupees.” 
— In Seton-Kai'i', ii. .541. 

180.S. “ Chouringhee, an entire village 

of palaces, nins for a considerable length at 
right angles with it, and altogether forms 
the finest view I ever beheld in any city.” — 
Ld. Valcntia, i. 23G. 

1810. “ As I enjoyed Calcutta much less 

this time ... I left it u^ith less regret. 
Still, when passing the Chowringhee road 
the last day, I 

‘ Looked on stream and sea and i>lain 
As what I ne’er might see again.*” 

ElyhimUme, in Life, i. 231. 

1848. “He wished all Cheltenham, all 
Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could see him 
in that position, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and in comi)any with such a famoua 
buck as Rawdon Crawley, of the Guards.’* 
— Vanity Fair, ed. 1807, i. 237. 

Chowry. Add : 

1827. “A black female slave, richly 
dressed, stood behind him with a chow^, 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she used to keep off the fit^s.” — W. Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter’, chaj). 

Choya. 

1.583. “ Ne vien ancliora di detta saia 

da un altro luogo detto PctojMdi, e so no 
tingono pariinento in S. I’liomc. . . . ” — 
Balbi, f. 107. 

Cliucker. a. Scjo also Lt.-Col, T, 
Lewin, A Fly, etc., p. 47. 

Chucklah, S. II. chalda, A terri- 
torial subdivision unilor the Mahom- 
medaii government, thus defined by 
Warren Hastings, in the paper quoted 
under Chowdry : 

17,59. “ The jurisdiction of a Phoidar 

(see Foiydar), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government.” 

1760. “ In the treaty concluded with the 
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Meer Mobumxnud C^eim Khin, on 
the 27th Sept. 1700, it was agreed that . . . 
the English army should be ready to assist 
him in the manwoment of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the ohuldahi (districts) 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army . . — Hariwjton'^a 

Aualifiix of the Lawn and Uegulailoni. vol. i. 
Calcutta, p. 5. 

Chuckler. Add : 

c. 17?K). “ Aussi n'est-ce (pie le rebut do 
la classe m^priscio des pan'ias ; savoir les 
ttohakelis ou cordonniers et les vettiam 
ou fossoyeurs, qui s’otxjupent de I’enterre- 
ment et de la combustion des morts.” — 
Haafnerf ii. 00. 

Cliuckmuck, R. II. rhakmalc. Flint 
and Hteel. One of tho titles conferred 
on Haidar ’Ali before he rosei to power 
was * Chakmak ‘ Firelock of 

war? ’ See Jfiat. of lliflur Naik, 112. 

Chadder. Add : 

1073. *' The habit of these water- 

ii3rni|)hs was fine Shudders of lawn em- 
broidered ou the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold.”—J5rcr6cr^, 3rd ed., 191. 

Chimo! V. in imperative; ‘Go on ! 
Be quick.’ H. chalo imper. of chain d, 
to go, go speedily. 

c. 1700. “ Je montai de tr^s-bonne heure 

dans moil palanquin.— Tachollo (e’est-k- 
dire, marche), crierent mes ooulis, et aussi- 
tOtle voyage commen9a.” — ffaafncr, ii. 5. 

Chumpuk. Add : 

Tho use of tho term cliamj>aha ex- 
tends to tho Philippine Islands. 

Chundrgnrli, n. p. A famous rock- 
fort on the Ganges, above Benares, and 
on tho right bank. Tho name is be- 
lieved to be a corruption of dharana^ 
ffiriy ‘Foot Hill,’ a name probably 
mven from tho a(;tual rosomblanco of 
the rock, seen in longitudinal profile, 
to a human foot. 

Ghupra. Add : 

1665. “The Holland Company have a 
House there (at Patna) by reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
great Town called Choupar ... 10 leagues 
above Patna.”— Tarmu’er, E. T., ii. 53. 

Churruck. Add : 

c. 1430. “Alii ad ornandos cumis per- 
forate latere, fune per corpus imniisso se ad 
curriun Buspendunt, pendentes(iue et ijisi 
Qxaiumati idolum comitantur ; ia optimum' 
aacrificium putant et acceptissimum deo.” 
— Conti in Poggiutf Be Far. Fortunate iv. 


Cknttanntty. Add ; 

1753. “The Hoogly Phousdar demand- 
ing the payment of ine ground rent for 4 
months from January, namely 

Sootaloota, Calcutta. . 325 0 0 
Govindpoor, Picar , . 70 0 0 

Govindpoor, Calcutta . 33 0 0 
Buxies . . . .18 0 

Agreed that the President do pay the same 
out of cash.” — Consn. Ft, William^ April 30, 
in LonOi 43. 

Circars. Add : 

1767. “ Letter from the Chief and 

Council at Masulipatam that in 

consequence of orders from the President 
and Council of Fort St. George for securing 
and sending away all vagrant Europeans 
that might be met with in the Ciroari, they 

have embarked there for this place ” — 

Foi’t William (*omn. Feb. 6, in Long^ 476-7. 

Civilian. Add : 

1848. (Lady O’Dowd’i^ “quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s face, and 
said eh£d never walk behind ever a beggarly 
civilian .” — Vanity Fair^ ed. 1867, ii. o5. 

Classy. Add : 

1801. “The seiKiys in a body wore to 
bring up the rear. Our left flank was to be 
covered by the sea, and our ri§^ht by Gopie 
Nath's men. Then the olaBhies and other 
armed followers.” — Mt, Stewart Elphinstone^ 
in Life, i. 27. 

Coast. Add : 

1781. “Just imported from the Coast 
.... a very fine assortment of the follow- 
ing cloths.” — India Gazette, Sept. 16. 

Cobra de Capello. Add : 

1710. “The Brother Francisco Rodri- 
guez persevered for the whole 40 days in 
these exercises, and as the house was of 
clay, and his cell adjoined the garden, it 
was invaded by cobra de capelo, and he 
made report of this inconvenience to the 
Father lector. But his answer was that 
these were not the snakes that did spiritual 
harm ; and so left the Brother in the same 
cell. This and other admirable instances 
have always led me to doubt if S. Paul 
did not communicate to his Paulists in 
India the same virtue as of the tongues of 
S. Paul,* for the snakes in these parts 
are so numerous and so venomous, and 
though our Missionaries make such long 
jounieys through wild uncultivated places, 
there is no account to this day that any 
Paulist was ever bitten. * — F, de Souza^ 
Oriente Conquistado, Conq. i. Div. i. cap. 73. 

* Lingue di San Paolo is a name given to fossil 
shark's teeth, which are commonly found in Malta, 
and in parts of Sicily. 
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c. 1713. “En aecouant la peau de cerf 
surlaquelle notus avoiis coutume de nous 
asseoir, il en aortit un gros serpent de ceux 
qu’on appelle en Portugais Cobra-Gapel.** — 
Zettres ^ijiantes, ed. 1781, xi. 83. 

Cochin. Add : 

1767. “From this place the Nawaub 
inarched to Kooclii-Bandur, from the in- 
habitants of which he exacted a largo sum 
of money.” — If, of ffi/dur Naik^ 186. 

Cockroach. Add ; 

1577. “ We were likewise annoyed not a 

little by the biting of an Indian fly called 
Cacarooh, a name agreeable to its bad con- 
dition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt os loathsomely as the 
French punaise, whose smell is odious.” — 
Hci'herVs Travch^ 3rd ed. 332-3. 

Coco : Add before the quotations : 
But Brugsch, describing from the 
Egjqitian wall-paintings of c, n.c. 1600, 
on the temple of Queen Hasbop, re- 
presenting the expeditions by sea 
which she sent to the Incense Land 
of Punt, says : 

“ Men never seen before, the inhabitants 
of this divine land, showed themselves on 
the coast, not less astonished than the 
Egfvptians . . , They lived on pile-buildings, 
in little dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was otfecten by a ladder, under the 
shade of cocoa-iialms laden with fruit, and 
splendid incense-trees, on whose boughs 
strange fowls nxiked themselves, and at 
whoso feet herds of cattle peacefully re- 
l»osed.” — lira flitch f 2d ed. i. 353. 

Also with reference to note on 
p. 175; 

c. A.D. 70. “In ipsA, quidem Aethiopiii 
fricatur haec, tanta est siccitas, et farinae 
niodo spissatur in paneni. Gignitur autem 
in frutice ram is cul^italibus, f(dio latioro, 
IKjmo rotiindo majrire (juam mali ami>litu- 
dine, coicas vocant.” — P/iay, xiii. § 0. 

c. 1340. “Lo uar(/ll, api>el(5 autrement 
7i4)ix iVImle, auquel on ne i>eut comparer 
aucuii autre fruit, est vert et rempli 
d’huile.” -Shiltdbbuddln Dimistikly in Not. et 
ExU. xiii. 175. 

Coco-de-Mer. Add : 

Wo have learned from Mr. II. 0. P. 
Bell, Ceylon C. S., the author of the 
Eepoi’t on the Maldives, quoted on 
p. 178, col. a, that in Maldivian tarn 
or tdm=Singh. tada, f.c., * hard’ ; so 
that tdva^hdrhi is the ‘hard-shelled 
coco-nut.’ Hence Soniierat is mis- 
taken in saying that the term means 
‘ treasure-nut.* 

Colao, s. Chin. Koh-lao, ‘ Council 
Chamber Elders ’ {Bi). Monlc), A title 


for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently occurs in the Jesuit writers 
of the 17th century. 

Coleroon. Add : 

^ c.^ 1713. “ Les deux Princes se 

liguerent coutre rennemi eommun, h fin de 
le contraindro par la force des armes & 
rompre uiic digue si prtqudiciable h leurs 
Etats. Ils faisoient d«''j:i do grands pre- 
paratifs, lorscpic le fleuve Coloran vengea 
par lui-meme (conime on s’exjirimoit ici) 
I’affront que le Roi faisoit h, ses eaux en les 
retenant ca]>tivos.”— ArWjrir Edijkntes. ed. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1753. “ . . . en doublant lo Cap Calla- 
medu, jusqu’h la branche du fleuvo Caveri 
([ui porte le nom do Colh-ram, et dont I’em- 
bouchure est la plus septontrionale (le cellos 
du GawerV^—iyAnvillc, 115. 

1701. “Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
at Saiueavareni, a fort and temple situated 
on the river Kalderon.” — Complete If. of the 
War to India, from 1741) to 1701, (Tract) 

1701, p. 12. 

Columbo Root. Add : 

1782. “Any person having a quantity 
of fresh soinid Columbia Root h) dispose <d, 

will please direct a line " -India Gazette ^ 

Aug. 24. 

1850. “ Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is. 
found in abundance . . . (near Tette) . . . 

and calumba-root is j >1611111111 The 

India-rubber is made into balls for a gamii. 
resembling ‘fives,’ and calumba-root is said 
to be used as .a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a dye itself.” — Livimjutone, Ex- 
pedition to the Zambed, d'c. p. 32. 

Comboy. Add : 

1015. “Tansho Samme, the Kingos 
kinsman, bi>ught two pec. Cambaia cloth.’* 
—Cocks, i. 15. 

Competition-wallah. Add : 

1814. “ Gungadhur Shastree is a person 

of great shrewdness and takuit . . . Tliougli 
a very learned shastree he affects to be 
qnite an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his miniKt(irs ‘ old fools ’ and 
.... ‘dam rascals.’ He mixes English 
words with everything he says, and will 
say of some one (H<»lkar for instance) : Bhot 
trickswalla fhu, laikm harm nkulkand^ 
Kukliye tha.''* — El phinstone in Life, i. 270. 

Compound. The two first of tho 
following (jiiotatioiis arc important, 
carrying back tho iiso of the word, 
as they do, to nearly a century boforo 
tho carlio.st (iuotatioii i)reviously known 
to UH : 

1079. (at Pollicnll near Madapollam), 


"" “ wivs very tricky, hut very sagacious ; he 
was cocL-eyf’d ! ” 
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“There the Butch have a Factory of a 
large Compoimde, where they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 300 jars set in the 
ground for that work;^ also they make 
many of their best paintings there.” — Fort 
St. Geo, Gonm», (on Tour), April 14. In 
Notes and Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1696. “The 27th we began to unlacle, 
and come to their custom-houscH, of which 
there are three, in a sqiutrc Compound of 
about 100 Paces over each way .... The 
goods being brought and set in ttco Rows 
in the middle of the square are one by one 
opened before the Mandareens.^^ — Mr. 
BowyeaFs Joui'ruil at Cochin China, ^ dated 
Foy-Foe, April 30. iJafr. Or. Rep. i. 79. 

1848. “Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and hatl tucked her mosquito 
curtains round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates of the commanding 
officer’s compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushing towards the 
house with a swift step.” — Vanity Fair, 
cd. 1867, ii. 93. 

Tho following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa : 

1880. From West Afr. Mission, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. liurchaell writes : “Every 
evening we g(» <iut visiting and preaching 
the Gosj)el to our Timneh friends in their 
compounds. of C. M. Society 

for 1878-9, p. 14. 

Compradore. Add before quota- 
tions : 

“ A new building was to Ije erected on 
tho Bund at Shanghai, and Sir Thomas 
Wade was asked his opinion as to what 
style of architecture should 1)0 adopted. 
He at once said that for Shanghai, a great 
Chinese commercial centre, it ought to be 
Compradorio ! ” 

1615. “ I understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders nut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, por order of justice, and tliru.st their 
comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores b>r a 
lecherous knave. . . .^^—Covks, i. 19. 

Congee. Add before quotations : | 

Congee is known to Horace, though ! 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 1 
remedy that tho miser patient would j 
as lief die as bo plundered to tho ox- ] 
tent implied in its use : ! 

. . . “ Hunc medicuB multum celer atone 
fidelis 

Excitat hoc pacto . . . 

. . . ‘ Agedum ; sumo hoc ptisanarium 
oryzae.’ 

‘ Quanti emptao ? ’ ‘ Parvo,’ ‘ Quanti 

ergo.’ ‘Octussibus.’ ‘Eheu! 

Quid refert, morbo, an furtis i)ereamve 
rapinis ? ’ ” 

Sat, II. iii. 147 seqq. 


Also : 

c. A.D. 70. (Indi) “maxime quidem 
or3rsa gaudent, ex qua tiianam confldunt 
quam reliqui mortales ex hordeo.” — Pliny ^ 
xviii. § 13. 

Congeveram, n.p. An ancient and 
holy city of S. India, 46 m. S.W. of 
Madras. It is called Kachchi in Tamil 
literature, and Ka^hchipuram is pro- 
bably represented by the modem 
name. 

c. 1030. See Kanchi, in Al-Birtlni, under 

Malabar. 

1531. “ Some of them said that tho 

whole history of the Holy House (of St. 
Thomas) was written in the house of the 
Pagoda which is called Cannever&o, twenty 
lea^ios distant from the Holy House, of 
which I will tell you hereafter. . . 
Correa, iii. 424. 

1680. “ Upon a report that Podela Lin- 
gapa had put a stoi) to all the Dutch busi- 
ness of Policat under his government, the 
agent sent Braminy si>y8 to Conjee Yoram 
and to Policat.” — Foii't St. Geo. Cons. 
Aug. 30, in Notes and Extracts, No. III. 32. 

Congo-bunder, or Cong, n.p. Kan/j 
bandar ; a port formerly of some con- 
sequence and trade, on the north shore 
of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. 
west of Gombroon. Tho Portuguosii 
had a factory hero for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with I’orsia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishery at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of tho customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disi*o- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would appear to have still ko])t 
up some pretext of monoi^oly of rights 
there in 1677 (see Chardin, ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Bruce's Annuls of the E. /. 
C., iii. 393). 

Some confusion is created by the 
circumstance that there is anothei* 
place on tho same coast, nearly 2” 
further west, called Konyun, which 
possessed a good man 3 ’’ vessels up to 
1859, when it was destroyed by a 
neighbouring chief (see Stiffens P. 
Gulf Pilot, 128). And this place is 
indicated by A. Hamilton (below) as 
the great mart for Bahrein pearls, a 
description which Fryer and others 
assign to what is evidently'' Co'ng. 

1652. “ Near to the place where the Eu- 

phrates falls from Balsara into the Sea, 
there is a little Island, where the Barriucs 
generally come to an Anchor. . . . There 
we stay’d four days, whence to Bandar- 
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Congo it is 14 days Sail. • • •. plsca 
womd be a far better habitation for the 
Merchants than Ormug, where it is very 
unwholesom and dangerous to live. But 
that which hinders the Trade from Bandar- 
Congo is, because the Road to Lar is so bad j 
.... The 30th, we hir’d a Vessel for 
Bander-Abassif and after 3 or 4 hours Sail- 
ing we put into a Village .... in the 
Island of Keckmishc ” (Kishm). — Taveniie)\ 
E. T., i. 94. 

1653. “ Congue est vne jietite ville fort 

agreable sur le seiii Persique ^ trois jour- 
n^es du Bandar Abbassi tirant a I’Cluest 
dominde par le Schah . . . Ics Portugais y 
ont vn Feitour (Factor) nui prend la moitid 
de la Doiiane, et donno la permission aux 
barques de nauiger, en luy payant vn 
certmn droit, mrceque tontes ces mers sont 
tributaires de la gonoralitd de Mascati, qui 
est d I’entree du sein I’ersique .... Cette 
ville est peuplee d’Arabes, de Parsis et 
dTndous qui ont leur Pagodes et lenrs 
Saincts hors la ville .” — Dc la Boulla ye-lc- 
Gouz, ed. 1057, p. 284. 

1677. “A Voyage to Congfo /or Peart— 
Two days after our Arrival at Gom- 
broon, I went to Congo At 

Noon we came to Bamxtu (see Bassadore), 
an old ruined Town of the Portagah^ 
fronting Congo. . . . Congo is something 
better built tlian Gombroon, and has some 
small Advantage of the Air.” (Then goes 
off about pearls). — Frycr^ 320. 

1683. “One Haggerston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 linijees, 
intrusted to him at Bussera and Cong, to 
bring to Surrat, to save Freight and Cus- 
tom. 9(5 97. 

1685. May 27. --This Afternoon it 
leased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
loiul. T went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Sui)ra (.Uirjjo of ye SUmi 
Mex'^ant), and lay there tul night.” — Id. 

p. 202. 

1727. “ Congouri stands on the South 
side of a large River, and makes a pretty 
good figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl 
that are caught at Bareen., on the Arabian 
Side, are brought hither for a Market, and 
many fine Horses are sent tVience t<» India, 

where they generally sell well The 

next maritim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Portuguese Lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho’ that 
Town has a small Trade with Banyans and 
Moors from India . ” (Here the first place is 
Kongun, the second one Kung). — A. Ham., 
i 92 93. 

Conicopoly. Add : 

1680. The Govemour, accompanyed 
with the Couucell and severall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldyers, 
tho Company's Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Naigue, the Cancoply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Caaooply of tJie grounds, and lyes so 


intermixed with others (as is customary in 
these Countrys) that ’tis impossible to be 
knowne to any others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who 
are imployod in this office, which goes from 
Father tt) Son for ever.” — Fort St, Geo, 
0071811. Sept. 21. In Notes and Exti'acts. 
No. 3, p. 31. 

Gonsoo. Bp. Moulo saj’s, however : 
“ The name is likely to have come 
from kung -an, tho public hall, whore 
a Jc.ung-sz\ a ‘public company,’ or 
guild, meets. 

Consumah. 

c. 1664. “Some time after .... she 
chose for her Kane-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a cei-tain Persian called Nazerkan, 
who was a young Oinrah, the handsomest 
ami most ac(?om]>lished of the whole Court.’* 
— Bei'nier, E. T., p. 4. 

Gooch Azo. Add : 

17.53. “Cesto rivi^l•o ( Brahma] xmtra), 
en remontant, conduit h Rangamati et k 
Azoo, qui font la frontiere do I’etat du 
Mogol. Azoo (vst line forteress(5 qiie I’Emir 
Jemla, sous le rl‘gne d’Aorongz?‘oe, rejirit 
sur le n)i d’Asham, ctunme une depondanco 
de Bengale.” — HAnville, j). 62. 

Goolin, adj. A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extraor- 
dinary claims to purity of caste, and 
oxcliisivonoss. Bong. Kullnaa, from 
Skt. hula, a c5asto or family, hnllmi 
belonging to a noblo family. They 
aro much sought in marriage for 'tlio 
daughters of Brahmans of loss exalted 
protcnsioiiH, and often take many 
liridcs for tho sake of tho presents 
they receive. The system is one of tho 
greatest abuses in Bengali Hinduism. 

1820. “Some inferior Kooleen us marry 
many wives ; I have heard of ixu-soiis having 
120 ; many have 1.5 or 20, and others 40 or 
50 each. Numbers ])rocure a subsistence 
by this excessive ixdygainv. . . .”~W5an/, 
i. 81. 

Goolung. Add : 

c. 1809. “ Laige flocks of a crane called 

Kolong, and of another calhxl Saros (An/fw 
Aai/r/oac— see Cyrus), frequent this dis- 
trict in winter. . . . 'I’hey come from the 
north in the beginning of the cold season, 
and retire wlien the heats commence.” — 
Buchanan’s Bungpoor, in Eastern IndUi^ 
iii. 579. 

Goorsy. Add : 

1781. “It hajqiened, at this time, that 
the Nawaiib was seated on his koorii, or 
chair, in a garden, beneath a banyan tr^** 
—H. of Hydiir Naik, 452. 

Gorge. Add : 

1747. * * Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
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.... being examined reg:arding what 
Goods were Keraaining in their hands upon 
the Lfws of Ma^irass, they acknowledge tf> 
have had 15 Gorge of Chintfl then under 
their l^orformaiice, and which they acquaint 
us is all safe . . . hut as they have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, they request an 
Advance of 300 Pagodas for the l*urchase 
of more. . . — Coiihhh. Fitrt St. JJavidy 

Aug. 13. MS. Records in India Office. 

Coromandel. Add at p. if)9, after 
line G : 

“byD’Anvillo (see ^Flalrcuseinnia^ 
p. 117) and by . . .” 

Also at p. 200 ; The statemont of W. 
Hamilton is substantially (correct. In 
the MS. “List of IVrsoTis in the Ser- 
vice of the lU. lionblo. K. I. (/oiiij)any 
in Fort St. riroorg(uiud ether Places on 
the Coast of Choromandell/' preserved 
in the India Office, that spelling eon- 
tinu(!S down to 177S. In that year it 
is changed to Coromandel. 

Corral. Add : 

1404. “ And' this mosque and these 

chajads were very and very finely 

wrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles {(izuIcJoh) ; and within then! was a 
great corral, with trees and tanks of 
water.”- -67a r no, 6 cv. Comp. Markhaiu^ 
123. 

Cosmin. Add : 

1013. “The Portuguese jwoceoded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banha Dela’s (j)osition), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his fact(»ry and comjKd- 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
HO that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Cosmim 
(a plac(! adjoining Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan.” — Bocarro, 
132. 

Cospetir. Add ; 

1753. “ Hcrodoto fait .aussi mention 

d’uiie ville de (\tspatfn'HS situcc vers le 
haut du fleiive Indus, ce qne Mercator a 
cm con‘es]>ondrp a nne <lenominatiori (pii 
existe dans la (leographie moderne, sans 
alteration marquee, savoir Cospetir. l^a 
notion (pron a de Cospetir so tire de 
I’historien Portugais Jean de Barros .... 
la situation n’est i>lus celle qui convient a 
Caspatprus.'^ — ii ville, 4-5. 

COSS, Add : 

1528. “ I directed Chikmak Beg, by a 

■writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to Krihul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
miliar or turret, tw^elve ffcz in height, on 
the top of wdiich he w^as to construct a 
paviluni.” . . . — Baber, 393. 

Cossack. Add : 

1813. “By the bye, how do Clarke's 


friends the Cossacks, who seem to be a 
band of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to lielong to a great Toorkee tribe on the 
banks of the J axartes ? Kuzzaak is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it be 
(as I have heard) an Arabic Mohalajh 
(exaggeration) from kizk (plunder) applied 
I to all predatory tribes?” — Elphinstone, in 
Life, i. 204. 

1819. “Some dashing leader may . . . 
gather a predatory band round his standard, 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurei’S, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Kuzzauk, might still give us an infi- 
nite deal of trouble.” — Id., ii. 68. 

Cossid. Add : 

c. 1759. “ For the performance of this 

arduous . . . duty, which rctiuired so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kasids or messengers, who from head 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of the country.” — 
H. of Hifdar Naik, 120. 

Cossimbazar. 

1605. “ That evening T arrived at Casen- 
Basar, wdiere T was welcom’d by Menheir 
Arnold ran Waehtcndonk, Director of all 
,^«7fa/w/-Faet()ries in Bengal.” — Tavernier, 
K. T., ii. 50. 

See als{» Bernier, E. T., p. 141. 

Gossya. Add : 

1790. “Agreed and ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol- 
lowing H(*gulati()ns Ist. ^J’hat they shall 
not supply the Cossyahs or other Hill- 
j)eople wdth Anns, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . .” — In Seton-' 
Karr, ii. 31. 

Cot. Add: 

17(»8-71. “We here found the body of 
the deceased, I'ying uy)on a kadel, or couch.” 
— Stavorinns, E. T., i. 442. 

Cotamaluco, n. p. Tho title by 
wliicb the Portuguese called the kings 
of the Golconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahoinmedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on tho breaking up of the 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
■was a corruption of Kath-ul-Mulk, the 
designation of the founder, retained 
as the stylo of the dymasty hy Mahom- 
medans as well as Portuguese (see 
extract from Akhar Ndma under Idal- 
can). 

1543. “When Idalcan heard fliis reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his esc:ipe wdth some in whom he 
trusted (very few’ they w’ere), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and w'ent to the territories of the Izani Ma- 
liieo (sec Nizamaluco), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matrimonial ties 
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with the Isam Maluco, marrying hia 
daughter^ on which they arranged together ; 
and there also came into this concert the 
Madremalnco, and Cotamalnoo, and the 
Yerido. who are other great princcH, march- 
ing with Izain Maliico, and connected with 
liim by marriage .” — Correa y iv. 313-314. 

1553. “ The Captains of the Kingdom of 

the Docan added to tlieir proper names 
other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Iniza Maf7uul('Oy 
Mdiich is as much as to say ‘ Spear of the 
State,’ Cota Mai mu fro, i.e. ‘Fortress of the 
State,’ Adelehnriy ‘Lord of Justice*; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them 
Hixamaluco, Cotamaluco, and Hidalchan.” 
— BarroSy IV., iv. 1<>. 

These same explanations are given by 
Garcia de Orta f. 3G r), but of 

course the two first are (piite wnmg. Iniza 
MalmahtcOy as Barros here w’rites it, is 
Arabic An-Nizdni ul Mulky “The Ad- 
ministrator of the State,” n<tt from Pers. 
area, “a 8]>ear.” Cotamaluco Kulh-nl- 
Mulky Arabic, “ the Pivot (or l*ole-star) of 
the State,” not from koUiy “ a fort,” which 
is Hindi. 

Cotton, s. AVo do not Hocm tiblo to 
oarrj-this familiar word further back 
than tho Ar. kutun, or kuptuuy 

having tho sain(» inouning, wlioiico 
Prov. cotouy Poit. voUlOy it. <otou('y 
Oerm, Kuttun, Tho Sp. keeps tho Ar. 
article, ahjodon. \vh(*iico old Fr. au~ 
ipteton and hinjaetou^ a coat quilted with 
cotton (see Meerzye) . It is only by 
an odd coincidence that I’liny adduces 
a like-sounding word in his account 
of tho ar bores lanufcrac : “ forunt inali 
cotouei ainplitudino cucurbitas, quao 
inaturitato ruj»tao ostondiint lanuginis 
pilas, ox quibus vostos pretioso lintco 
faciunt ” (xii, 10 (21) ). 

Connsillee, S. This is the title by 
which tho natives in Calcutta geno- 
1 ‘ally designate English barristers. It 
is the same use as the Irish one of Conn- 
sellory and a comiption of that word. 

Country. Add : 

1747. “It is resolved and <irdered that 
a Serjeant with two Trooi)ers and a I’arty 
of Country Horse, to l>e sent to Markisnah 
Puram to i)atr<jll . . . .""—Fort St. David 
Council of TPrtr, Dec. 25. Records in 
India Office. 

Course, S. Tlio drive usually fre- 
quented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1583. “ It was curious to Oakfield to be 

back on the Ferozepore course, after a .six 
months’ interval, which seemed like years. 
How much had happened in the.se six 
months I '"^Oakfieldf li. 124. 


CowcoUy, Add : 

In Thornton’s English Pilot, pt. iii. 
p. 7, of 1711, this place is colled 

Cockoly. 

Cowle. Add : 

1G80. “ A Cowle granted by the Right 
Worshii)ful Streynshain Master, E.sq., 
Agent and Governonr for affairs of tho 
Honorable East India CoTn])any in ffort 
St. George at Chinapatnani, by and with 
the advice of his Coiuicell to all the Pegu 
Ruby Marcliants . . -Fort Sf. Oco. Cons. 
Feb. 23, in Notes and K.ctractHy'^o. Ill.p. 10. 

1758. “ The Nawa\d) having 

mounted .some large guns on that hill . . . 
sent to the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a 
summons and terms for his Kurrender.”-" 
ff. of Hf/dur Naik, 123. 

Cowry. Add : 

c. 1GG4. . . lastly, it (Indostan) wants 

those little Sea-cockles of the Maldives, 
which serve for common Coyn in Jkngalc, 
and in some oth(‘r i)lacL‘.s . , .""--Jjcrnier, 
K. T., G3. 

1740. “ Tin* only Trade they deal in is 

Cowries (or Blackaiisoor’s T(*etlj as they 
call them in England), the King’s sole 
Property, w hicli the sea throws up in great 
Abundance.” —The Boscaurn^s Voimgc to 
Ronihaf/, l>y l*hihilctlu's (1750), i>. .52. 

17fd. “Notice is hereby given, that on 
or before the 1st Novem))er next, sealed i>ro- 

1 »oi*als of (^mtract for the rmnittance in 
)acca of tJie cowries received on account 
of the Rev(*niics of Sylliet , . . will he 
received at the OHict* of tho Secretary to 
the Board f»f Reyen ue . . . All Xiersons 
who may deliver in pro])()sals, aro desired 
to specify the rates ])er cowan or coioans of 
cowries (see kdkav. at p. 208, 6) at which 
they will engage to make tho remittance 
propo.sed.”~ln Setou-Korry ii. 53. 

Cowry (2), p. 210 b. Tim Tamil 
word is inisx)rintod korudi for hdvadi. 

Cowtails. Add : 

16G5. “Now that this King of the 
Great Tibet knows, that AmxHU'Zcbc is at 
Kachcmircy and threat(;iis him with War, 
he hath sent to him an AmbaHsador, with 
Presents of the (Vmntrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear Wldte Cow- tails . . .""—Bernier y 
E. T., 135. 

Cranny. 

It i.s curiou.s to find thi.s word ex- 
plained by an old F’rc'iich writer, in 
{ilnio.st tlio modern applitjation to East 
Indians. This shows that tJio word 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of ono of mixt blood. 

1G.53. ‘ ‘ Les karanes sont engendrez d’vn 
Mestis, et d’vne Indienne, lesquels sont 
oliaustres. Co mot de Karanes vient kmon 
advis de Kara, qui signifie en Turq laterre. 
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«m bien lacouleur noire, coinine hi INm vou- 
loit dire par Karanes Icn enfuus dn pais, on 
])ien les noirs : ils ont les mesines adu 5 intiu»“es 
<lans leur professions qixiles aiitre.s Mestis.” 
—De la JiovlInvf -lc-GoaZf ed. 1057, ]>. 220.^ 

Compare in M. Polo, Bk. I., eh. 18, his 
statement about tlie Garaonas, and note 
thereon. 

Crease, Cris. Add : 

It is curious to iiiid tin' cris ndopted 
by Alborj[U(T^(U^^ ns ;i of stute 

<jostumo. When h(‘ TO(:«‘iv('d Iho mn- 
bassiulors of Sbeikli Isiruie], i.r. tho 
Shah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at Ormuz, 
wo road : 

ir>15. “ I<’or t.lu'ir 1 (‘(•('])tion there was 

]n*eparcd a dais of three steps . . . which 
was covered with car]>ets, and the (Governor 
seated tlKMn'on in ailecorat«‘d chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and snnjoat of black damask, 
with his (?ollar, and liis ^o»l(h*n cris, as J 
described hefur»‘, and with his big, long 
snow-wliite beard ; and at the back of the 
dais the captains and gentlemen, liand* 
soinely nttire.d, with thc'ir swords ^irt, and 
Ixihiiid them their ]»agi‘s wdth lances and 
targets, and all nnco\cre.d.’' — iUn'rca^ ii. 
423. 

Tho portrait of Alhoqueniue. in the 1st 
vol. of Mr. Birch’s Translation of the (’om- 
nientaries, r<‘alises tlie snow-white beard, 
ttiiiic, and bhiek sureoat, Imt the crU is 
missing. 

Creole. Add : 

(Jriados^ crimhts, according tol^yrnrd 
do Jiaviil, woro used utdoa. for mnlo 
and fomn,h> servants. And seo tbo 
piissngo from I’orroji (piotod undor 
Neelam in Sititj'., Avhon; tho words 
‘ a])parol mid sorvmils’ aro iii tho ori- 
^‘inal ‘ /(x/o (> /<t(() t ci'iados.' 

1782. “Mr. ^Macintosh being the son 
of a Scotch I'lanli-r by a Preneh Creole, of 
<meof the West India Islands, is as swarthy 
and ill-looking a man as is to be seen on 
the Pprtugu('/e Walk on the Iloyal Ex- 
<*h;inge.” — P/V(V \s- ObKcvvatioia',, &c., p. in 
Price's Tracts, i. 

Cubebs. Adil after qtiolatioii from 
i^ogolutti : 

“ Cubebs aiv of tAvo kinds, i.c. do- 
mestic .and wild, and both should bo entire 
and light, aiul of good smell; and the. 
domestic are known from the wild in this 
w'ay, that tho fonnor ari' a little more 
brown than the wild ; also the domestic 
are round, whilst the wild have tlie hnver 
]>art a little, flattened undorneatli like 
ilattencd buttons.” — Ihvl. in orig. 374-5. 

Cucuyada. Add : 

1525. “ On this immediately some of his 

Xairs who accompanied liim, desired to 
«mite the Portuguese Avho were going 


through the streets ; but the Regedor would 
not permit it ; and the Caimal approaching 
the King’s palace, wdthout entering to 
sneak to the King, ordered those cries of 
tiieirs to be made which they call CUOU- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Xairs wdth their 
arms . . Correa, ii. 920. 

1543. “ At the liouse f)f the paged there 

was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the (Governor collected all his peo])le, and 
tliose of. the country came trooping with 
bows and arrow's and a few' matclilocks, 
raising great cries and CUCUyadas, such as 
they employ to call each otlior to w’ar, just 
like cranes when thc}^ aiv. going to take 
wing.” — Id. iv. .327. 

Cuddapah. Add : 

1708. “ The chiefs of Shanoor and Kirpa 

also felhnved the same i)ath.” — H. oJHjfdnr 
Naik, 189. 

Cuddy. Add : 

1848. “The youngsters among the jias- 
sengers, young (3iatfcrs of the 150th, .and 
]n»or little Ricketts, coming home after his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at tin*. 
cuddy-tabh‘, and make him tell prodigious 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tiger.s and Na])oleon.'’ - Vanit/f 
Pair, cd. 1807, ii. 255. 

Culgee. Add : 

c. 1.514. “ In this manner tlie jAeojile f>f 

Baran (t.atch great mini hoi’s of herons. T'he 
Kilki-,w/* are of the heron's feathers.’’ - 
Pnher, 151. 

1759. “To present to Omed Roy, viz. : 

1 Culgah 1200 0 0 

1 Snrpage [siritcah, or aigrette). <U)0 0 0 
1 Killot (sec Killut) . . . 250 0 0 ” 

— Expenses of Nabob's Enlertai n nietit. In 
Lonp, 193. 

Cumshaw. Add: 

R}». Moulo suggests that this may 
be Ktdi-sia (or Cautonoso) Kdnt^sau, 

‘ thank-gift.* 

Curnum. Add : 

1827. “ Wry little care has ])cen taken 

to preserve* tlie survey accounts. Tliosc of 
several villages are not to be found. Of 
the remainde.r only a small .share is in the. 
Collector’s cutcherry, and the. rest is in 
the hands of curnums, w ritten on cadjans." 
—Minute by tSir T. Mnnru, in Arbntfuwf, i. 
285. 

Currumshaw Hills, u.p. Tlii-? 

iiaiuu a])]i(?ars in Rciiiioirs Longul 
Atlas, apjiliod to liills in the (iaya 
i district, it is ingcuiously supp<)s<‘<l 
by F. Buchanan to have hcc'ii a inis- 
tuke of tlio g(H)grapher's, in taking 

■' riiiiucs worn on tlic cap or turban on great, 
occasions.” Also see Punjab Irade Report, App-, 
p. eexv. 
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Karua-Chaujmr ( ‘ Karna’s place of 
inectiD^ or teaching ’), the name of an 
ancient ruin on the hills in question, 
for Kantac/imf, ( A//:<?r=lIill). 

— Eastern httUn, i. -1. 

Curry. TIk^ date of the ([notation ■ 
from C’orn'a, n'sjHH'tini:: Vaseo d(^ , 
Itania, ret'«‘i> to A.D. Io02. 

Cuscuss. Add ; 

PKJH. . havin,!^ in litMi (if ( 

certain kas-Zann/z/x, tliat is, little Houst's of i 
Straw, or rather of <»(loriferous Roots, that ' 
are very neatly made, and eomnnndy placed ■ 
in th«^ midst of a JUtrtirn near SiUiie con- [ 
servatory, that so tlu‘ servants may easily, 
with their J’omi>ion h(»ttlt's, water tlnaii 
from witliout.” lUvnin', J*h T., 7‘d. 

In the s(*ns(‘ of ])oppy-S('ed, this 
word is JVrsiaii (J)(5 Orta says 
Arabic) : 

laOd. . . at Oambaiete, secim,Mn th<‘, , 

market that they were .sellin;^ ])o[>py-heads 
biy enough to till a eaiitaht, and also sotm* 
mi bi[';,,'er tlian onrs, and askinfj: tin* nanu‘, 

I was told that it was vnxrax <cashcash)- - 
and that in fact is the name in .Vrabic - 
;ind they told me that <»f tljese [loppics was 
made ojiinm cuts bein^' made in i 

tin* fioppy-liead, so that theo|iium cMules." 

-(iftretd J>e f lod. 

1021. “ 'i he L’ltli of April jmblic [>ro- ; 

clamation was made in lsi>ahan by the 
Kin^^'s order . . . that, on pain of death, 
no one should drink e<H-)iiir, wliich is a 
lifjuor made from the husk of tin* eapsnle. 
of opium, calhsl bv them khash-khash.”- - 
J\ iUna Va!h, ii. 200. 

Cuspadore. Add : 

1072. “Here maintain tliemse,lv<*s three , 
<if the most ])owei-ful looU and Naiks of , 
this kin'.,'dom, who arc sidijeet to tin*, ( 'rown ' 
of Velour, aial ))ay it tribute, (d many ' 
liundicd I’a-Todas . . . vi/. of 

d/ode/vf, the Kiu^^'s Cuspidoor-bearer, 200 , 
I'a.^odu'', < 'rhsfif )i<i /lol/i of Clif iitfirr, the 
Kind’s y>VA/ serv*u-, 2n0 jia^odas, the iV^rr /'A ■ 
■of th<‘ Kin' 4 ^‘> Warder and 

tbnbrella carrier, 400 I’a-ddas . . . 

Jidiiltv UK, (b rin. ed. l.l.'k 

Custard' apple. Add : 

This is culled in rbiiics(.* Fau-U-elti, ■ 
4.e. foreign leechee (q.v.;. 

Custom. Add : 

lOS,). “Threder and Rarker [Kisitively 
<lcnied ye oveiavei^ht, >e MtU’chanU pi-oved 
it by their hixjk'j; but ye skeyue out of | 
every dravudit was c<tnfe.>t, and claimed ■ 
Jis their dm*, having be(‘ii always t!ie 
custom."— yyo/;/cs, JIak. Soc. 83. “ I 

1708-71. “ R.inyans, who . . . serve in j 

this capacity without any fixed pay, Imt j 
they know how much irjore they may j 
charge u[>on every rn[)ee, than they liave ' 


in reality [»aid, and this is called 00l-> 
tViXaSi^O.'' - Stavorinus, E. T., i. 022. 

Cuttanee. The uso of this word, 
(piotcd under AUeja, show's thiit it 
was a silk stuff. 

Cyrus. Add : 

1840. “ Ramis of gohhliug ])elieans " (see 
this word, [u-ohahly adjutants are meant) 
“and groups of tall Cyruses in their half- 
Quaker, half-lancer plumaL;(', eoiiHidted 
;ind (‘onft'rred togethei', in seeming |K*r- 
ph‘xit,y as to the natnn* of our intentions.'* 

Storms on<{ Sunshine of a Soldier's Lifey i, 
108. 


D. 

Dacca. Add : 

Daka is tlironghout (Vuitral Asia 
n]>])li(*d to nil muslins imported 
through Kabul. 

1005. “ Daca is a great T<»wn, that 

«*\tends itself oidy in ](‘ngth.” Tnrernier, 
E. T., ii. 55. 

Dadney. Add : 

1748. “ Sets lieing 'ill prciscnt at 

tin* Rn.ard inform us that last year th(*y 
disst*nt(*d to the ('luployment of Eilli(;k 
(dmnd, (i((ss(“rain, Occoi-e, and (>tt(‘ram, 
they being of a different east(*, and conse- 
(piently th(‘y could not do business with 
tliem, upon which they rcfnscMl Dadney, 
and having the. same ohjection to mak({ this 
year, they ]>ropose, taking tlu'ir shares of 
tin* Dadney.” Fl. Wilhom (hots., JVIay2tk 
In Louf/y ]». 

Daimio, S. A f(*udal [n-inc.cj in fJaj)iin. 
Tin* w'ord a])})(!iirs f.o lx; ap])ro.\imat(5ly' 
tin; Ja]). ])i*onnnc,iatioji of (4iin. iai- 
ntinffy ‘ great nann;.’ 

Dalaway. Add: 

Th(*r(‘ is also a Jlind. wu)rd dal for ;i 
gr(;at army. 

c. 1747. “A f(*\i (leys afn*r this, tin; 
Dulwai sent for Hvdur, ;nid seatijig him 
on a ninsnud with himself, h*; consulted 
with him on tie* if*-(^stal>li-^ljmeiit of his own 
affairs, compluiniug hitimlyof his distr(‘HK 
for want (jf money ' - Jl. of Jfjuhir Naiky 

S(;e al.M» Dalwai in <] notation uinJcr 
Dhurna, in Si err. 

Dam. Add : 

c. 1840. “ Charles fh eville .saw the Duke 

soon after, and exiin.-.^sing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading liis speech (coniununling 
the conduct of Ca]>t. Cliarles Elliot in 
China), added that, however, many of the 
8 E 2 
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S krty were angry with it; to which tho 
uke replied , — *l know they are, and I 
don’t care a damn. I have no time to do 
what is right.’ 

*‘ A twopeunjf damn was, I believe, the 
form usually employed bv the Duke, as 
an expression of value : but on the nre- 
aent occasion he seems to have been loss 
Autobiofjraphy oj Sir Henry 
Taylor^ i. 2fW>. 

The term referred to seems curiously to 
preserve an unconsci^ms tj-adition of the 
jiecuniary, or what the irliotical jargon of 
our time calls the ‘ monetary,’ estimation 
contained in this expression. 

Dammer. Add : 

1885. “ 'rhe other great industry of the 

iihu;e (in Sumatra) is dammar ccdleoting. 
This Huhstanco, as is well known, is the 
resin which exudes from notches made in 
various species of coniferous and diptoro- 
carjsms trees . . . out of whose stem . . . 
the native cuts large notches up to a height 
of 40 or 50 feet from the ground. U’he 
tree is then left for 3 or 4 months, when, if 
it he a very healthy one, sufficient dammar 
will have exuded to make it worth collect- 
ing; the yield may then he as much as 04 
Amsterdam pounds.” — H. (>. Forbes. A 
HatumfisVs Wander tnffs. p. 135. 

Danffur, n. p. II. Dhdugar. tho 
name ny which incunbcrs of varion.s 
triboH of Ohatia Nagpilr, but osjie- 
<dally of tho OrfioiiH, aro ^onorally 
known wlieii they out to distant 
proviiioos to 8cok ouiployiuont us lu- 
lKmror.s (“coolies”). A very lar^o 
proportion of those who (unipri’uto to the 
tea-plantations of East(u-n India, and 
also to Mauritius and other coloiiie.s, 
belong: to the Oraon tribe. Tho ety- 
mology of the term DhCnn/ar is doubt- 
ful. The late G(ui. Dalton says : 
“Amongst several tribes of the Tri- 
butary Mahdls, tho terms Dhangar 
and Dhdngnrin moan the youth of the 
two sexes, both in highland and low- 
land villages, and it cannot bo eon- 
sidorod as tho national designation of 
any particular tribe” [Ihscripti veEthno- 
logy of Bengal. 245). 

Darcheenee, s. P. ddr^ciunj, ‘(-hina 
stick,’ i.e,. cinnamon. 

1663. . The ixmple of Oniiuz, be- 

cause this hark wa^ brought for sale there 
by those who had come from China, called 
it dar-ohini, which in Persian means ‘ wood 
of China,’ and so they sold it in Alexan- 
dria. . . . ” — Gairia. f. 59-60. 

1621. “As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called by tho Arabs dartzeni, 1 
assure you that the dar-slni as the Arabs 
Bay, OF dftr-chini as the Persians and Turks 
call it, is nothing but our ordinary canella” 
-tP. deUa VoUe. ii. 206-7. 


Daroga. Add : 

Tho Byzantine form quoted in 
Gloss., and tho two following pas- 
sages, Boem to imply some former 
variation in pronunciation. But Clavijo 
has also derroga in § clii. 

1404. “And in this city (Tauris) there 
wa.s a kinsman the Emperor as Magis- 
trate thereof, w'hom they call Berrega, and 
he treated the said Ambassadors with much 
resj)ect.” — Clavijo, § Ixxxii. Comp. Mark- 
ham. 90, 

166.5. “There stands a Derega, upon 
each side of the River, who will not suffer 
any person to ]}ass without leave.” — Taver-i 
nicr. E. T., ii. 52. 

Datchin. Add : 

Favre’s Malay Diet, gives (in 
French) “ daxing (Ch. jria-fc/ienJ, steel- 
yard, balance mso “ 5pr-daxillg, to 
weigh,” and Javan. “ daxin, a weight 
of 100 katis.” Gericke’s Javan. Diet, 
also gives ‘ ‘ datsin-Picol,” with a refer- 
011(50 to Chinese. 

Datura. Add : 

c. 1580. “Nascitur et . . . Batnra In- 
doruin, qiiarum ex seminibus Latrones 
bellaria parant, quae in caravanis merca- 
toribus exhibentes largumquesomnum, pro- 
fundumque inducentes aurum gemmasque 
surri]>iunt ot abount.” — Prospa' Alpinus, 
Pt. 1., pp. lf>0-191. 

Dawk. 

1.528. “ . , . that every ten kos he 

should erect a yam, or post-house, xvhich 
they ciill a dak-ohoki, for six horses ...” 
-Baber, 393. 

Daye. Add : 

1782, In a Table of monthly Wages at 
Calcutta, "we have ; — 

“ Dy (Wet-nurse) 10 Rs.” 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

Delhi. Add : 

According to Panjah Notes and Que- 
ries, Dilpat is traditionally tho name 
of the Dilll of Prithvi RS.j. Dil is an 
old Hindi word for an eminence ; and 
this is probably tho etymology of 
Dilpat oTDilli{op. cit ii. 117—118). 

Wo have quoted in the Glossary (p. 
234, />) one passa^ from Correa con- 
cerning tho Empire of Delhi, but we 
may add another which curiously 
illustrates the looseness of his geo- 
graphy : 

“ This Kingdom of Bely is the greatest 
that is to be seen in those parts, for one 
point that it holds is in Persia, and the 
other is in contact with the Loochoos (o» 
Leqnios) beyond China.” — ^iii. 572. 
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Delly, Mount Add : 

1759. “We are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our ling^uist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
hmds he, the lin^^uist, held at Mount 
Dilly.'* — Court's Letter of JNIarch 23. In 
Loniu 198. 

Deloll. Add: 

1754. “Mr. Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, our dulols, who carried on ! 
for along time their most Hagraiit rascality. | 
The DiiIoIb at Jugdea found to charge the 
(Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods.”— jPbri Wm. Cons. In Lonq^ 
p. 50. 

Demijohn. Add, after I’efcrcnco to 
‘ Dozy (Supp. aux I3ict. Arabes) ’ : 

It may bo noticed, as worthy of fur- 
ther onquiiy, that Sir T. Herbert 
8p<^akH of the abundance and chcaj)- 
ness of loine at Hamaghan (192). 

Dengue, S. The name applied to a 
kind of fever. The term is of West 
Indian, not East Indian, origin, and 
has only become known and familiar 
in India within the last 15 or 18 years. 
The origin of the name which seems 
to bo generally accepted is, that owing 
to the stiff unbending carriage which 
this fever induced in thost^ who suf- 
fered from it, the negroes in the W. 
Indies gave it the naiiu^ of ‘ dandy 
fever ’ ; and this name, taken up by 
the Spaniards, was convci’tod into deutjy 
or dengue. 

Some f)f its usual characteristics 
are the great suddenness of attack ; 
often a red eruption ; pain amounting 
sometimes to anguish in head and 
back, and shifting pains in the joints ; 
excessive and sudden prostration ; 
after-pains of rheumatic character. 
Its epidemic occurrences are generally 
at long intervals. 

^ Omitting such occurrences in Ame- 
rica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the Imd caused much alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and a 
Bucce^on of cases in 1868-09. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. L Bailway Company, European 


and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
the disease ; and whoh^ households 
were sometimes attackc'd at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. 

1 When the present writer loft India 
I (in 1862 ) tho name dengue may have 
: b<‘ou known to modicial men, but it 
was quite unknown to the lay Euro- 
pean juiblic. 

1885. 

The CoNTA(iioN of DKNtau: Kevek, 

“ In a. recent issue Qlareh 14th, p. 551), 
nntler the hesuling ‘ Dengue Eever in 
New t Caledonia,’ yon remark that, al- 
though tliere had been upwards of nim^ 
hundred cases, yet, ‘ curiously enough,’ 
there had not been ojie death. May I ven- 
ture to say that the ‘curiosity’ vvonhl have 
been much greater had there been a death ? 
For, although this disease is one of tho most 
infectious, ami, as I can testify from un- 
pleasant persoriiil e\perien(!e, one of tho 
most jiainful that ther(‘ is, yet death is a 
very rare occuiTtujce. In an c^])idemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred eases (;ame undei’ my observation, not 
one death was recorded. In that eiudemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, inflammation «)f the cellular 
tissue, afftieting chiefly the face, neck, and 
s'‘r<)tiim, was especially prevalent as a 
HOfiuehu none but tlie lightest cases escajnng, 
I am not aware that this is n(>ted in the 
, text-books as a characteristic of tho disease ; 

; in fact, the descri))tionK in the books then 
1 jivailablc to me, differcnl greatly from tho 
disease as T then found it, and I believe 
tliat Wiis the exi»erience of other medical 
oflicers at the time. 

* 

“During the ephh'iiiie of dengue aV)OVO 
mentioned, an otticer wh») was confined to 
his (|uarters, convalescing from the disease, 
wrote a letter home to his father in Eng- 
land. About three days after the receipt 
of the letter, that gentleman complained of 
being ill, and eventually, from his descrip- 
tic»n, had a rather severe attack of what, 
had he been in Bermuda, would havo been 
called dengue fever. As it was, his medical 
attendant was puzzled to give a name to it. 
The disease did not spread to the other 
members of the family, an<l the x>£^tient 
made a good recovery. J. Barnes, 

Surgeon, Medical Staff, Ik>rt I’itt, Clhat- 
ham.” From British Medical Journal, 
April 25th. 

Deuti, «• II- d’inn, from Skt. dJya, 

‘ a lam]),’ a lamp-stand, but also a 
liiik-b(iarcr. 

c. 1526. (In Hin«histan) “instead of a 
candle or torch, you have^a gang of dirty 
fellows whom they call Doutis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of small trijiod, to the 
side of one leg of which . . . they fasten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand they 
told a gourd • . . and whenever the wiok 
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roquires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
• • • If their emperors or chief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light by night, 
these filthy Da&tis bring in their lamp . . . 
and there stand holding it close by his side.** 
— Baber t 333. 

1681. “Six men for Dntys, JimMl 
(see Boundel), and Kittesole (see Kitty- 
soll) — List of Servants allowed at Mada- 

J K>Uam Facto^. Ft. St. Groryc Conx.y 
Tan. 8. In iVofes and Extracts^ No. 11., 
p. 72. 


has another cry like that of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be heard without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled.” — Mr, Mitford'e Fote, in 
TenncnVs deifloriy i. 1G7. ‘ 

1881. “The uncanny cry of the devll- 
j bird, Syrniurn Indrani. . . . ” — HaeckeVs 
I Visit to Ceylon i 235. 


DevadasL Add : 

c. 1790. ^ “ La ]iriii(;ii)iile oacn])ation des ' 
devedaiohies, est de danser (levant Timage | 
de la divinity (ju’eUes scrvent, et de chanter i 
ses louanges, soit dans son temnle, soit 
dans les rues, lorsfju'on jiorte riciole dans 
des processions , . . ” — Uaafnci', ii. 105. 

Bevil, H. A potty whirlwind, or I 
circular «tonn, is oft<ni so CMillcd. S(^c I 

Pisaohee, Shaitan, Typhoon. 

Bevil-bird, S. This is a name I 
used in Ceylon for a bird bcdiovod to i 
l>eakind of owl, — according to Ilaockol, 
nuoted below, the Syrninm Indrani of 
nykos, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, quoted below, howoA’or, 
believes it to bo a Fuduryus^ or Night- 
hawk. 


Devil’s Beach, n.p. This was the 
old name of a reach on the Hoogly R. 
a little way above Pulta (and about 15 
miles above Calcutta). On that reach 
are stweral groups of dcwala^ or idol- 
tcm})lo8,wbi(jh probably gave the name. 

1084. “ August 28.— I borrowed the 

late Dutch Fiscall’s Bndgero, and went in 
( V)in])any with Mr. Beard, Mr. Littleton ’* 
(etc. ) “ as far as y® Deviirs Beach, where I 
caused y* tents to be pitched in expectation 
(►f y® Presidents arrivall and lay here all 
night .*’ — HedyrSy jj. 150. 

1711. “ From the lower Point of Devil*8 
Beach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for the Lar- 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning of PnlUt or Poutto Reach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Pulta.” — The Enylish Piloty 54. 


c. 1328.^ “Quid dicam? Biabolus ibi i 
etiam loquitur, saejaj etsaepius, hominibus, ; 
noctumis temporibus, sicut ego audivi.” — 
— Jonlanl Mirabiliay in Rec. de Voyayes. 

iv. 53. 

1681. “This for certain I can affinn. 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible V<»icB in the Night ; ’tis very slirill, 
almost like the barking of a Dog. * This 1 
have often heard myself ; but never heard 

that he did anybody any harm 

To ^lieve that* this is the Vtnee of the 
Devil these reasons urge, because there is no • 
feature known to the Inhabitants, that cry j 
like it, and because it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly ; 
and because the very Dogs will tremble and 
shake when they hear it.” — Knox's (htdon, 
78. 

1849. “ Devil'i Bird (Strix Ganlama or 
tJlama, Sinyh.). A species of owl. The 
wld and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
sidered a sure presage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measui'es be taken to aveii; its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard oven on the tops'of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly seen, and 
they consider it to be one of the most 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country.” — Pridham*s Ceylon yp. 737-8. 

^ 1860.^ “The De^l-Birdis not an owl . . 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great dbtance. It 


Bewaun. Add, in p. 240, col. 1 : 

1702. “ A letter from Dacca states that 

the Hon’blo Company’.s Dewan (Manik- 
chund) died on the morning of this letter. . 
And as they ar)prehend he has died worth 
a large sum of money which the Govern- 
ment’s ijeo[)le {i.c. of the Nawab) may be 
desirous to possess to the injury of his 
lawful heirs, they request the protection of 
the flag ... to the family of a man who 
has served the Company for ujiwards of 30 
.years with care and fidelity.” — Ft. Wm, 
Cosiis.y Nov. 29. In Lonyy 283. 

Bhall. It should have boon made 
clearer that ddl is not the name of a 
j)aHicular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses ])rcpared for use by being 
broken in a band-mill; though the peas 
named are those commonly used in 
Upper India in this way. 

Bhooly. Add, after reference to 
IlerJdots : 

J)6ll is from dolnuy ‘ to swing.^ 
The word is also applied to the meat- 
(or milk-) safe, which is usually slung 
to a tree. 

And at the end of the large-typo 
matter : 

Ditla occurs in Ibn Batuta, but the 
translators render * jsalaiikin,* and do 
not notice the word : 
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0 . 1343. **The principal vehicle of the 
lieople (of Malabar) it» a carried on 
the shoulders of slaves or hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a diWo, whoever they 
may be, go on foot .” — Ibn Bat., iv. 73. 

c. 1768. , leaving all his wounded 

... on the field of battle, telling them to 
l>e of good cheer, for that he would send 
Ooolies for them from Astara. . . fT. of 
Hifdur Naik, 220. 

Dhoon. Add : 

1.526. “In the langua^ of HindustA-n 
they call a J iVga (or dale) Diin. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that in this 
Dfin.”— J?a6ej-, 299. 

Dhow. Add : 

1844. “ T left the hospitable village of 

Takaungu in a small bo.'it, called a *Daw’ by 
the Suahilis . . . the smallest sca-going 
vessel.”— ATra^)/, p. 117. 

1883. “Dhan is a large vessel wdiich is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in the 
Jted Sea. The word is used vaguely, and is ap- 
plied U'baghlas.” See Buggalow— 
Gazetteer, xiii. 717-718. 

Dhnma. Add : 

It ai)poars from Elphinstone, below, 
thiit the custom was also known as 
fakazCt, t.e. ‘ importunity.’ 

c. 1747. “While Nundi Raj, the Didwai 
(see Dalaway), was encami>ed at Sutti 
Maiigul, his troops, for want of their pay, 
1 >laced him in Dhnma. 

“ . . . Hurree Singh, forgetting the ties 
of salt, or gratitude to his master, in order 
to obtain his arrears of pay, forbade the 
sleeping and eating of the l)ulwai, by 
placing him in Dhnma ... and that in so 
^nneat a degree as even to stop the water used 
m his kitchen. The Eulwai, losing heart 
from this rigour, with his clothes and the 
vessels of silver and gold used in travelling, 
and a small sum of money, j)aid him off and 
tlischarged him.”— ZT. of BydarNaik, 41-42. 

In tho book next quoted there are 
frequent examples of tho dliania pro- 
cess in tho camp of Sindia. On one 
occasion the chief himself puts it in 
operation : 

1808, “ A remarkable circumstance took 
place yesterday. Some Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhnma. He was 

and threatened to put them to death. 
Rhugwunt Has Byse, their head, said, ‘ Sit 
still ; put us to death.’ Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him tf) be paid and driven from 
camp. He refused to go. . . . The bazaars 
Were shut the whole day ; troo])s were 
iHMted to guard them and defend the tents 
. . . At last the mutineers marched off, and 
was settled.”— Diary, in 
Life, i. 179-180. 

1809. “ Seendhiya (ic. Sindia), who has 
ween lately plagued by repeated D’hnmas, 
twms now resolved to partake also in the 
active part of the amusement ; he had per- 


mitted this same Patunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 50,000 rupees 
from the Khasyee, or private treasury. . . . 
The^ time elapsed without the agreement 
having been^ fulfilled ; and Seendiiiya im- 
mediately dispatched tho treasurer to sit 
D’hnrna on his behalf at Patunkur’s tents.” 

BrouylUon » Letters from a MahrattaCamp, 
169-170. 

1819. “ It is this which is called tukaza^ 
by the Mahrattas. ... If a man have a 
demand fnmi (?in)oii) his inferior or equal, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even oom- 
l>el8 him to sit in tho sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were 
a superior, the creditor had first i-ocourse to 
supplications and a])poals to tho honour 
ami sense of shame of the other party ; he 
laid himself on his threshold, throw himself 
ill his road, clamoured before his door, or 
ho employed others to do this for him ; he 
would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor’s door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also ; or he would 
appeal to tho gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the i)ers(ni by whinn he was injured.” 
— Elphinstove, in Life, ii. 87. 

1885. “One of the most curious prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in tho 
natives states by a Brahman creditor to 
compel payment of bis (lel)t, and called in 
•Hindi dharna, and in Sanskrit dcharita, 
‘customary ])roeeeding,’ ov Prdyopave(^ana, 

‘ sitting down to die by Imnger.’ This pro- 
cfduic has long since been identified with 
the i»ractice of ‘fasting upon’ {troscud for) 
a debtor to (led or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brchoii Laws. : . . In a MS. in the Bod- 
leian .... there is a Middle-lrish legend 
which tells how St. I’atrick ‘ fastod upon * 
Loegaire, the unbelieving over-king of 
Ireland. Loijgaire’s pious queen declares 
that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
is fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food. 

‘ It is not fitting for thee,’ says his mother, 

' to eat food whilst Patrick is fasting upon 
you.’ . . . It would seem from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of tho 
ilebtor, and, a fortiori, tluj debtor himself, 
had to fast st> long as the creditor fasted.” — 
Letter from Mr. Wkiihy Stokes, in Academy, 
Sej)t. 12th. 

Diamond Harbour, n. p. An an- 

ehorago in tho Hoogly bedow Calcutta, 
30 in. by road .iiid 41 by rivor. It 
was tho usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamcn in tho morcaiitilo days of 
the E. 1. Company. In tho oldest 
charts wo find tho “ Diamond Sand,” 
on tho wostorn side of what is now 
called Diamond llarbonr, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. “We anchored this night on ye 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ Jan. 26. This morning early we weighed 


Ar. toka^a, duuniug or importunity. 
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anchor . . . hut got no further than the 
Point of Kegaria Island’* (Kedgeree).— 
Hedge's Dtarif^ Hale. Soc. f>4. See also 
under Bogne’s Biver in Suri’T. ; 

Did wan (?), r. This tenn omirs 
fioveral times in the Madras printed 
Notes and Extra ctn^ r.r/., in (piotatioiis 
under Triplicane in (jiiOSSAiiY, under 
Anmildar. and nndfir Juncameer, in 
SuPPT. Tln^ro is a 1‘crsian word, 
didldtiy * a look-out,’ ‘ watchman or , 
guard, hut wo have, not elsewhere mot 
with this in Indian technical usci, and 
the quotations rather suggevst a comip- 
tion of JHvxin. 

Dinl-Sind. Add : 

1753. “Cclui (Ic Imas dii Sind) de la 
clroite, npHiS avoir jjassi* ;i Fairuz, distant 
do Munsora de trois jonriioes selon Edrisi, 
«e rend h. Dchil on Divl, ail ([Uel thuii on 
ajoAte (luohjiie fois cedni do Sindi. . . . 
La ville e.st sitvice sur mu*, langiw tio terre 
en forme de p<*ninsiil(i, d’ofi jo ])cnse cjiio 
lui vient k<hi noin actuol de Dial on 2>oV, 
forme dn mot 1 adieu J)ii\ ((iii signific ime 
lie. D’Herlxdot ... la oonfond avec 
dont la sitnation cst a rentrde da (rolfc de 
Cambaye.”~-/>’yi w?v7/c, j). 40. 

Doai ! Add : 

“ Until ISOO no one dared to ignore 
the appeal of dohai to a native I^rince 
within his kaTitory. 1 have heard a 
soriouH charge made against a pcr.son 
for calling the dohai needlessly” {M,- 

Gen, Keatimfe), 

Doombur, S. The name commonly 

f ivon in India to the fat- tailed .shoe]), 
reeds of which are spread over We.st- 
orii Asia and l^astern Afri(^a. The 
word is properly (Pers.) duuba, ‘tail,’ 
or especially this fat tail. 

Th(^ old story of little carts being 
attached to the quarters of these sheep 
to bear their tails is found in many 
books, but it is difiicu'lt to trace any 
modern evidonco of tlie fact. AVc 
quote some passages bearing on it : 

c. A.I). 2.50. “The tails of the sheep (of 
India) I’cach to tlieir feet. . . The shepherds 
, . . cut open the toils and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it u]) again. . , ■ 

Aelian^ He Nat. Animal, iv. 32. 

1298. “ Then there are sheet) here as big 

as asses ; and their tails are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are tine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton.”— J/areo Polo, Ek. i. ch. 18. 

1436. “ Their iiijth kinde of boasts are 

sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longo woll, and great tayle.s, that 
waie about xij7. a piece. And some such 
I have Beene os have di’awen a wheele 


aftre them, their tailes being holden vp.” 
— Joe. Barbara^ Hak. Soc., 21. 

c. 1.520. “These sheep are not different 
from others, except as regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the sheep is the 
bigger is his tail. 'Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
ha])i)cn when they get fat of their own 
accord. But in hlgypt many ficople make 
a business of fattening sheep, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can’t stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. 1 saw one sheep’s tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 150 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, which weighed 80 lbs., 

! and many people asserted to me that they 
; had seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs.” 
— Leo Afrimnnsy in RamuelOy i., f. 92 v. 

1828. “ We had a Boomha ram at Prag. 

The Doomba sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this climate.” -Wanderings of a 
Pil grimy i. 28. 

184G. “ 1 was informed by a person who 

]M assessed large flock.s, and who had no 
reason to di^ceive me, that sometimes the 
tail of the I’yniunnce doomhas increased to 
such a size, tliat a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary tf) supjiort the weight, 
and that wdtliout it the animal could not 
w’ander about ; he declared also that he 
had i)ro(lueed tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tahreezi miindsy or 48 seers 
pnekahy eijual to about 06 lbs.'' — Captain 
Iluttoiiy in Jour. As. Soe. Bcng., xv. 160. 

Doray. Add : 

1680. “ The delivery of three Iron guns 

to the Deura of Kamacole at the rate of 
15 Pagodas per candy i.s ordered . . . which 
is much more than what they cost.” — Fort 
St. ffco. Cons.y Aug. 5. In Notes ami Ex- 
traet.iy No. III., p. 31, 

1882. “ The appellation by which Sir T. 

Miiiiro wa.s most commonly known in the 
(’etled Districts was that of ‘ C’olonel Dora.' 
And to this day it is ct)nsidered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the I’casoii 
for any Revenue Rule, that it was laid 
down by the Colonel Dora.” — Arbuthnot's 
Memoir of Sir T. M.y p. xcviii. 

A village up the Godaverj\ on the left 
bank, is inhabited by a race of people 
known as Doray In, or ‘gentlemen.’ Tnat 
this is the understood meaning is shown by 
the fact that their women are called Do- 
resandln, i.e. ‘ladies.’ These people rifle 
their arrow feathers, f.c. give them a 
spiral.” (Reference lost. ) 

Dosooty, s. H. do-siiil and do-suta. 
“ double-thread,” a kind of cheap 
cotton stuff woven wiith threads 
doubled. 

Double-^ill, S. Domestic Hind, 
of the kitdien for ‘a devil’ in the 
culinary sense. 
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Doury 8. A fomy, or a hasty expe- 
dition of any kind. Hind, dawr, *a 
run.’ Also "to dOET, to run, or to 
make such an expedition. 

1853. ‘“Halloa! Oakfiekh’ cried Per- 
kins, as he entered the mess tent . . . 
‘don't look down in the mouth, man ; Attok 
taken, Chutter Sint? daaring down like the 
devil — march to-morrow. . . ,** — OakficUl^ 
ii. 07. 

Dowra, S. A guide. Hind. tJaii- 
rdha, danraha^ and daurCt^ ‘ a village 
runner, a guide,’ from daurtidy ‘ to 
run ’ (Skt. dlwr). 

1827. “ The vidette. on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Dowrah, a pruide suj)- 
j)lied at the last village.]’ — Scotty The 
SurgeorCa Daughter y ch. xiii. 

Dravida. 

See Dravira in a quotation from 
Al-13irunl under Malabar. 

Druggennan. Add: 

c. 1150? “Quorum lingua cum ]>rae- 
nominato lohanni, Indorum jiatriarchae, 
nimis esset obscura, tpiod nc([ue ipso (luod 
Romani diccreiit, necpie Romani (piod ipse 
diceret intelligerent, intorprete internosito, 
quern Achivi drogomannm vocant, ae inu- 
tuo statu Romanonim e-t Indicae regionis ad 
invicem qucrcro coei>erunt.’’ -Dc Advrnta 
Patruirchae Imloriuny [)rintofl in Zarnrhy 
Dcr Priesicr Johan nesy i. 12. Leipzig, 1870. 

1585. “ . . . e dope m’esservi prouisto di 

vn buonissimo dragomano, ot interprete, 
fti inteso il suono dclle troinbette le (piali 
unnuntiauano I’udienzfi del lltt ” (di Pegii). 

-Gaaparo Balbiy f. 102 i\ 

Drumstick. Add : 

c, 1790. “ Mon domesti<iue dtoit occu])e 

a me prdparer un ]ilat de morunga»y qui 
Hont une espece de kwes longues, auxquelles 
les Kuropeens out d^mne, cause de leur 
forme, le nom de baguettes a tambour. . 

- -HaafneVy ii. 25. 

Dub. Add: 

c. 1790. “ d ’euK pour (pi.atrc dabous, qui 

font environ ciiif] sous de Priincc, d'excel- 
Icnt poisson pour notre souper.” — HaafneVy 
ii. 75. 

Duck. Add : 

1803. “ T think they manage it here 

famously. They have neither the comforts 
of a Bengal army, nor d(» they rough it, 
like the Ducks.” — ElphinsUmCy in UfCy 

Dumdum. Add : 

1848. “‘Pooh! nonsense,’ said .Toe, 
highly flattered. ‘I recollect, sir, there 
was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler 
of the Artillery . . . who made a dead set at 
me in the year ’4.”’— K(tiw% /lair, i. 25, 
«d. 1867. 


Durbar. Add : 

“ In Kattywar, by a curious idiom, 
the chief himself is so addressed: ‘ Yes, 
Durbar;’ ‘no. Durbar,’ being common 
replies to him” (M.-Gni. Rtafi/it/e). 

Durian. Add : 

1885. “ I proceeded . . under a coii- 

tmuous shade of tall Durian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high ... In the flowering time 
it was a most ifleasaut shady wood; but 
later in the season the. chance of a fruit 
now .and tlien descending on one's head 
would be less agreeable,’’ * 

Durjun, S. II. darjan, a corr. of 
the English /A>'r//. 

Durwauza-buud. The foi-mula by 
which a iuitiv(^ s('i’vant in an Anglo- 
Indinn household intiinab's that his 
innsfer or niistioss cannot receive a 
visitor — ‘Not nt home,’ — without the 
untnitli. It is (dliptical for darwdza 
baud haiy * the door is closed.’ 

Dustoor. Add : 

1680. “It is also onh'rcd that in future 
the Vakils, Mutsuddoes, or Writers of the 
TagadgccraJ Dtuniers (?), or overseers of 
tli(^ Wcuv(‘,r.s, and the Picars and Podam 
(see. thest^ in Sri’i'T.) sliall not receive any 
monthly w'ugcs, but shall be eontemt with 
the Dustoor ... of a quarter anna in the 
rupee, wliieh the merchants and weavers 
are to allow them. I'lie Dustoor may be 
•lividod twice a year or oftener by the 
(fliief aiul (Jouncil among the said em- 
ployers.’’— /hrt St. Gm. (Jona.y Dec. 2. In 
JVoff’s and- ExtractSy No. II. ]>. 01. 

1081. “ For tlici farme of Dustoory on 

cooh'.y hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part .... (Pag.) 13 00 0.” — 
Do. Jan. 10, Jd. No. 111. p. 4.5. 

Dustuck, Soc under Writer, quo- 
tation of 1702; also in 8 uj’J»t. under 
Hosbolhookum. 

^ “Of tins fruit tluj nnlivrs arc ]»HS8ionately 
fond ; and Mr. Wallace writc.s it is worth a 
voyage t,<» tlic Mast to taste ; rwnl tin; e./epliaiits 
tl«»ck to its sliade in the fniitinj? tinic ; hut, more 
.siii^jular still, tlic ti^'U' is said to dc.vour it with 
avidity.”—//. (). Purhv.i, A SntuvalUVs Wander- 
inq<, ]». 24 (». 

t 'J'fiffadtugr, under tlie Malo'attas, was an officer 
who eiildrci*<l tlui state deiiiantls aj:ai list default- 
in;? cnltivators (iri/.vMf); and no doubt it was here 
au otfieer similarly eiiii»l«»yed to enforce the exe- 
cution of contract.^ by w^eavers and others who 
liad received advances. It is a corruption of Pers. 
tnl.d-uqtr. Iroin Ar. hilu^a, im]>ortunity (.see quo- 
tation of 1810, under Dhurna). 
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Eed. Add: 

I860. “By the Nazim’s invitation we 
took out a party to the rialace at the Bakri 
Sed (or Feast of the Uoat), in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Moslems 
wy, of l8hinael.’V-*S^o?*»M awl Samhinc, &c., 
iL 255^. See arto the goat, art. in Gloss. 

1809. ii’y a proprement quo deux 
fOtes parmi les MuHiilmans Hunnites. cclle 
de la rupture du jefine de Jiamazau^ ’Id 
HtOf et celle des victiincs ’Id rnrMn, nomm^o 
aussi dans PInde Baer ’Id, feto du Taurenn, 
ou Him])lement ’Id, la fdti; par excellence, 
laouelle est dtablie en iiie moire du sacrifice 
d’lismael.” — (inreiu dv JU:f. Mu^, 

Uant VIwlc, 9-10. 

Ekteng, adj. Tlio uativo nqiroscn- 
tation of tho oflicial dosignation 
* actiwj ’ applied to a substitute, espe- 
cially in the Civil Service. The 
manncT in which the natives used to 
explain the expression to themselves 
is shown in the (piotation. 

1883. “Lawrence had been only ‘acting’ 
there ; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
loads to so many etymological fallacies, 
the inttiiqiretation ek-tang, ‘one-leg,’ as if 
the tem|K)rary incumbent liad but one leg 
in the oracial stirrup.” — H. Y. in Qimrlcrfjf 
Beview (on Boaworth SniitU's Life of Lord 
La^vrence)t April, p. 297. 

Elchee, S. An ambassador. Turk. 
ilcMf from 7f, a (nomud) tribe, hence 
the repi e»(uilative of the 7/, It is a 
title that has attached itself })artie.u- 
larlj’’ to Sir John Malcolm, and to Sir 
Stratford Canning, probably because 
they wore personally more familiar to 
the Orientals among whom they starved 
than diplomatists usually are. 

1494. “And the people who saw them 
appntaching, and knew them for |x*ople 
in the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some order from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil wei-e 
after them ; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in .their houses, calling out one to another, 
Slohi ! which is as much as to say ‘Ambas- 
sadors ! ’ For they knew that with ambas- 
sadors coming they would have a black 
day of it ; and so they fled as if the devil 
had got among them.”— Cfaryo, § xcvii. 
Comp. Markham^ p. 111. 

1885. “ No historian of the Crimean 

War could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh 
Bose) who, at a difficult crisis, filled the 
post of the famous diplomatist called the 
great Slohi by writers who have adopted a 


tiresome trick from a brilHant xnan o£ 
letters.” — tSat, Review , Oct. 24th. 

Elephanta, b. Add: 

1090. “The KuBSoans are nide and 
Boistero!is in their departure, as well as at 
their coming in, which two Seasons are 
called the Elephant in India, and just 
before their breaking up, take their farewell 
for the most part in very rugged puffing 
weather.” — Ovinrfton^ 137. 

Elephant, S. This article will be 
confined to notes connected with the 
various suggestions that have been 
put forward as to the oiigin of the 
word— a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest occurrence of the word 
(fX.«0ar — ^avTos) is in Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). llouco an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that 
the w’ord eXeejias originally meant only 
the material, and not the beast that 
boars it. 

In IVrsiau the usual term for the 
beast is ;r7/, with which agi’ee the 
Aramaic pll (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the 
O. T.), and tho Arabic flL Old ety- 
mologists tried to d(5Velop elephant out 
of fll; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivoiy’ {marfily 
Port, marfiin)^ but no satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been given of tho 
first syllable of that word. Moi’e certain 
is the fact that in early Swedish and 
Danish tho word for ‘ elephant * is fily 
in Icelandic Jill; a term supposed to 
have been introduced by old traders 
from tho East vU% llussia. The old 
Swod. for ‘ ivory ’ is filsbni.* 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from 0])hir, or ln£a. 
Among these are ivory tusks — a/ie?i- 
hahhiiHy i.e. ‘ teeth of bahllinj a word 
which has boon intiuqn’otod as from 
Skt, ihha, elephant. t But it is en- 
tirely doubtful what this hahhtm, 
occurring hero only, roallj’’ moans. J 


* for olophant, orcurs in i-ertaiu Sanskrit 
Looks, but it is regardnd as a foreign word. 

+ See lAissrn, i. yi:i; Mux Muller's Lectures on Sc. 
uf I Annjintfje, list S. p. 181 >. 

X “As regards the iuU^rpretation of hahbimt a 
oiraf Aey., in a j)as8age wheit; the state of the text, 
as shown by <*omiiari8ou witli tho LXX,i8 very un- 
satisfactory, it seems inipoysiblo to say anywing 
that can be of the least use in clearing up the 
origin of elephant. The O. 'J'. speaks so often of 
ivory, and never again by this name, that Aa6M«t 
must be either a corrux>tiou or some trade-name, 
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Wo know from other evidence that 
ivorj" was known in Egypt and Western 
Asia for ages before Solomon. And in 
other cases the Hebrew worf for ivory 
is simply ahen^ corresponding to dma 
Indua in Ovid and other Latin writei’s. 
Ill Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find karnoth 
ahen = * cornua dentis.’ The use of 
the word ho7'iis does not necessarily 
impl 5 ^ a confusion of these great curved 
tusks with horns ; it has many paral- 
lels, as in Pliny’s rmn arhorv exacu- 
ant limentiiue cornua elephanti ” (xviii. 
7) ; in Martial’s “ Indicoque coniu” (i. 
73); in Aelian’s stoiy, as alleged by 
the Mauritjinians, that the elephants 
there shed xhoir horns every ten years 
(“docdr^ €T« ndvrcas ra Kepara 
iTfcv” (xiv. 5); whilst Oleasby quotes 
from an Icelandic saga ‘ o/Z/a/t^-horni ’ 
for ‘ ivory.* 

Wo have mentioned Skt. ihlta^ from 
which Lassen assumes a compound 
ibhadantCi for ivory, suggesting that 
this, combined ))y early traders with 
the Arabic ariicle, formed al-ibha- 
dania, and so originated tX^cfyavros. 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ihhadaiita, though the name of a 
2>lunt {Tiaridinm indicnm, Lohm.), is 
never actuiilly a name of ivorJ^ 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf-hmdi, 

‘ Indian ox,’ from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and ill Assyrian {alif\ alap)* This 
has met with favour; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Jlmdl as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from airCivata (lit. ‘ proceeding from 
water ’), the proper name of the ele- 
p^nt of Indra, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu 17osmo- 
This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem, in- 
dependently, by Mr. Kittel {Indian 
Antiquary, i. 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be Dravidian, 
a transformation from ane, ‘ elephant.’ 

Hctet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word aliya, used for elephant, which 

pronuniably for sonic siicfual kind of ivory. Per- 
sonally, I believe it far more likely that hahhim is 
at bottom the same as hohnim (ebony ?) associated , 
with stun in Ezekiel xxvii. 15, and that the i>as- 
sage once ran ‘ivory and ebony '"(IP. Jtobertmn 
Sutitk). 

IJw Zeitschr. fiir die Knvde des Morgs, iv. 12, 
also Eberh, Schrader in Zeitsch.d.M.Uesellsch. 
xxvii lOiSseqti, 

f In Joum. As., ser. iv. tom. ii. 


he takes to bo from d7«, ‘great’; thence 
aliya, * great creature ’ ; and, proceed- 
ing further, presents a combination of 
oJa, ‘ great,* with Skt. phata, some- 
times signifying ‘a tootli,* thus alt- 
phata, ‘ great tooth’ = 

Hodgson, in ‘ Notes on Northern 
Africa ’ (p. 11), quoted.by Pott), gives 
elcf ameqran (‘ Great Hoar,’ clef being 
‘boar’) as tbo name of the animM 
among tbo Kahyles of that region, and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
tno Greek and Latin words. 

Again wo have the Gothic ulhandua^ 
‘ a camel,’ which has been regarded by 
some as the same word witj^ elephantua. 
To this wo shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborato paper already 
quoted, comes to the conclusion that 
the choice of etymologios must lie 
between liis own aJuf-hindt and 
Lassen’s al~ihha~dnntd. His paper is 
35 years old, but he repeats this con- 
clusion in his Warzd- Worterhiich der 
Indo’-Gcrmanisvhc i^prachen, published 
in 1871, t nor can I ascertain that there 
has been any later advance towards a 
true etymology. Yet it cun hardly be 
said tliat cither of tbo alternatives 
eiirrics conviction. 

Hoth, let it b(i obseiTod, apart from 
other difficulties, rest on the assumption 
that the knowledge of whether 

as fine material or as monstrous animal, 
came from India, whilst nearly all the 
other or less-favoured suggestions point 
to tho same assumption. 

Hut knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference to tho subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, tho elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from tho 
eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. Though tho fact was indi- 
cated from tho wall-paintings by Wil- 
kinson some 50 ytnirs ago,J and has 
more recently been amply displayed 
in historical works w hich have circu- 
lated by scores in popular libraries^ it 
is singular how little attention or in- 
terest it seems to liavo elicited. § 

' In Kvhn's Zi>itschr. JUr Vcryleichetule Sprach- 
kuvst, iv. r2S-i;5l. 

t Uetinokl, i)p, t)50-J'52. 

J See 'ropogrophy of Thebes, with a General View 
oj Egypt, 1835, p. 153. 

§ 8e« e.g. Drvgsch’s Hist, of the Pharaohs, 2u 
ed. i. 3{>0-400; and Cuvon Ittni'lhisfjns Egypt, ii. 
235-6. 
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The documont which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first iiitorproted by Ebors 
in isfli) * from the tomb of Amencm- 
hib, a captain under the great con- 
queror Thotiiies 111., who reigned 
B.c. c. 1000. This warrior, speaking 
from his tomb of tlie groat deeds of 
his master, and of his own right ann, 
tolls how the king, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nl, bun tori 120 el<;phants for 
the sake of their tusks ; and how ho 
himself ( Ainonomhib) encounb^red the 
biggest of them, which had attacked 
the sacred jssrson of the king, and cut 
through it)^ trunk. The elephant 
cha8(^d him into the water, where he 
saved himself botwrjeii two rocks ; and 
the king bestowcnl on liiiri rich rewards. 

The ])osition of Ni is uncertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh. t It is named in another 
inscription between Arinath and AA;c- 
rithy as, all three, cities of Naharain or 
Northern M(3Soi)otamia, captured by 
Anionhotop J I . , the son of Thotines 
111. Mignt not Ni be Nisibis ? Wo 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have been interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran and in the vkiinity of the Cha- 
boras. 

If then those elephant-hunts may ho 
located on the soutliern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered at the court of Egjqit by 
the people of Jhiicnnii or Northern 
Syria, and also by the poo})l(3 of the 
ailjacent Aachi or (^viu’us, as wo find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 
monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially.t 

What the stones of Eg5'j)t allege in 
the 17th cent, n.c., the .stones of 
Assyria 500 years afterwards have been 
alleged corroborate. 

The groat Inscription of Tiglath- 
Pilescr 1., who is calculated to have 
reigned about 1120-1100, as ren- 
dered by Lotz, relates : 

In far Acijfiiit.Spr. untf Artferth.lS7:\,Y\>. 

03, 64 ; also seo tr. l>y l>i'. Hirclj in ttet’unls t>f th« 
Past, vol. ii. ]). (no tlair, more shame to S. Baj?- 
Kter & Sons); and aj^aiii by Bl»crs, I'evist'd in Z.l>. 
M.G., 1870, j)}). 301 .srvv. 

t See Catiuu Rawlinson’s Egypt, u. s. 

j For tljo pninti)]g see WUIdnsou's Ancient 
Egyptians, edited by Birch, vol. i. pi. lib, which 
shows tlie Rwteinm bringing a chariot and horses, 
A bear, an elephant, and ivory tusks, as tribute to 
Thotmes III. For other records see Brugsch, E.T., 
S2nd ed. i. SSI, S84, 404. 


“ Ten mighty Elephants 

Slew 1 in Harran, and on the banks of 
the Haboras. 

Four Elephants I took alive ; 

Their hides. 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 

J brouf^ht to my city Assur.” * 

The same facts arc recorded in a Liter 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouyunjik, now in 
tho Br. Museum, which commemorates 
the deeds of tho king’s ancestor Tiglath 
Pilescr.t 

In the cjiso of theso Assyrian in- 
scriptions, however, rfepJinnt is by no 
moans an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which 
gave tho death-blow to the doubts 
which 8omf> scepticis had omitted as 
to tho goniiino character of the Assy- 
rian interpretations. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, in this passage, rendered the 
animals slain and taken alive as wild 
hn ff(doi8. Tho ideogram given as teeth 
ho had not interpi*eted. The question 
is argued at length by Lotz in the work 
already quoted, but it is a question 
for cuneiform exi)orts, dealing, as it 
does, with tho interpretation of more 
than one ideogram, and enveloped 
as y<'t in uncertainties. It is to be 
observed, that in 1857 Dr. Ilincks, one 
of tho four fc8^translators,J had ren- 
dered tho passage almost exactly as 
Lotz has done 2Jj years later, though 
I cannot see that Lotz makes any 
allusion to this fact. 

Apart from arguments as to docipher- 
mont and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tion of Amenhoteb, which gives a 
greater plausibility to the rondeiing 
* elephant ’ than could bo ascribed t(> 
it in 1857. .^Vnd should it eventually 
be upheld, it will bo all the more re- 
markable that tho sagacity of Dr. 
Hincks should have then ventui'ed on 
that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pott’s, besides others which wo have 
omitted, tho etymologj" has boon based 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 

' Eiir. Inscliriften TiglathpUescr’sT., .... fnit 
Ubcrsetzuuff mui Kommentar von Dr. Wilhelm Tjotz. 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 53. 

t Ib. p. 197. 

X See J. B. Ag. Soc., vol. xviii. 
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Huoh a transfer of meaning. The refe- 
i*enco to the bos Luca ♦ is trite ; tho 
Tibetan word for ox (glan) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’ ; wo have seen 
how the name ‘ Great Boar ’ is alleged 
to bo ^iveii to the elephant among 
tho Ktu)yles; wo have lioard of an 
tdophant in a menagerie being dos- 
45riDed by a Scotch rustic as ‘a 
muckle sow ; ’ Pausanias, according 
to Bochart, calls rhinoceroses ‘ Ae- j 
thiopic bulls. ’ And lot mo finally illus- 
trate tho matter by a circumstaiico re- 
lated to mo by a brother otlicor who 
accompanied Sir Ne\’illo Chamberlain 
on an oxp(*dition among tlio turbulent 
Pathan tribes c. ISOO. The women of 
the villages gathered to gaze on tho 
tdc])hants that accomi)anied the force, 
a stranger sight to them than it would 
have been to tho women (jf the most 
secluded village in Scotland. ‘ Do you 
see those ? ’ said a soldier of tho Fron- 
tier Horse; ‘ Do you know what they 
aro? Those aro the Queen of hlngland’s 
buffaloes that give 5 inaunds (about 
1(50 quarts) of milk a daj' ! * 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to B. c. 1 1 00, or oven (taking 
the less questionable evidence) down 
only to B.c. 1600, it is highly impro- 
bable that tho Greeks would have had 
to seek a name for the animal, or its 
tusk, from Indian trade. And if the 
Greeks had a vernacular name for the 
elephant, there is also a probability, if 
not a presumption, that some tradition 
4>f this name would be found, mutatis 
iHutnitdis, among other Aryan nations 
of Europe . 

Now may it not bo that 
^avros in Greek, and vlhandas in 
Moeso-Gothic, represent this vernacular 
nainoy The latter form is exactly’' that 
modification of tho former which 
Grimm’s law demands. Nor is the word 
<*onfinedto Gothic;. It is found in OldH. 
German {olpenbt) ; in Anglo-Saxon 
(o/fendy olutndy &c.) ; in Old Swedish 
{aclpand^ ahoandyr^ nlfwaJd)\ in Ice- 


“ Inde haves Luens tnrritf> coi-jiore tolms, 
Anguiniaiiuti, biilli «lo<*ucruiit vdhiera ro'iiui 
Sutt'erre, et magiias Martis turlmrc catoixas.” 

Liicrdhis, v. 1301-:t. 

' Here is the origin of Tennyson's ‘ serjHjnt-liaiMls ' 
<luoted under l^tty. The title hos Jaicu is ex- 
idained by St. Isidore : 

“ Ilos boves LucaiUfS vocabant ontiqni Romani : 
wre<rquia nullum animal grandius videlxuit: Ln- 
miios quia in Lucania illos primus I’jTrhug in 
jirorlio objecit Romania.”— isu/. HUpal, lib. xii. 
Originum. cap. 2. 


landic ^xd/aldi). All those northern 
words, it is true, are used in tho sense 
of ramelt not of dephanf. But instances 
already given may illustrate that there 
is nothing surprising in this transfer, 
all the less whore the animal originally 
indicated had been long lost sight of. 
Further, Jiilg, wlio has published a 
paper on tho Gothic word,* points out 
its resemblance to the Slav forms loel- 
hinidyiuelhlortd^ ov wit'Vdad^ also meaning 
‘(•amor (compare also Ibissiau irrhlind). 
This, in tho last form {widblad), may, 
ho says, bo regarded as resolvable into 
‘Great beast.’ ILut Jiilg ends his 
pai)or with a hint that in this moaning 
may ])crhaps be found a solution of tho 
origin of elephant (an idea at ’which 
Pictet also transiently pointed in a 
papcT referred to above;), and half pro- 
mises to follow 11]) this hint; but in 
thirty yoai*s ho lias not done so, so far 
as I can discover. Nevertheless it is ono 
whic.h may yet he ])i‘egiiant. 

Nor is it iu(;onsistc;nt with this sug- 
gestion that wo find also in some of tho 
Northcjrn langnagos a sec.ond .series of 
names dosiguating tho elephant — not, 
as we sup])(>so ntlnindm and its kin to 
1)0, common vocables dos(;endiiig from 
a remote ago in paralh;! doyolopmont- - 
hut adoptions from Ijatiii at a much 
meu'o recent period. Thus, ive have in 
Old and Micldle (Jormaii Klefant and 
Jlelfanty with effeuhein. and hel/enheiu 
for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon, yipend^ 
cf pendfWith shortened fonns i/lp and cljty 
and ylpenhun for ivory; whilst the S(;an- 
dinaviun tongues adopt and retain 

fit- 

Elk. f biToct by Kuhstiiuting “ sam- 
bar of Upper and Wc^stern India.” 
The bdrasinyha is a ditforeiit doer. 

See Sambre, and Barasinha. 

Elu. This, the name by which is 
known an ancient, fonn of the Singha- 
lese language fro’n wliich the motlern 
vernacular of Ceylon is immediately 
derived, ‘’and to wliich” tho latter 
“ hears something of the same sort of 
relation that the; English of to-day 
hears to Anglo-Saxon. Fundament^ 
ally Elu and Singhalese are identical, 
and the diftcrenco of fonn which they 
l^re.sent is due partly to tho large 
number of now giainmatical forms 
evolved by tbo mocleru language, and 


In Kuhn's Zelfschrlft, Iv. 207-210. 
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partly to an immense influx into it of 
Bans&'it nouns, borrowed, often with- 
out alteration, at a comparatiTely 
recent period*’ {Mr. Jt. <J. Chilclerdi in 
J. R. As, Soc., N. S., vii. i36). 

*‘The name Elu is no other than 
Sinhala much corrupted, standinf? for 
an older fonii, JMa or llSlUy w'hich 
occurs in some ancient works, and this 
again for a still older, ^V"/a, which 
brings us back to the Pali Hihala” 

£ nd.). The loss of thc^ initial sibilant 
B other exaTn]d(‘s in Singhalese (see 
also under Ceylon). 

Enrasian. Add : see quotation in 
Supivr. xuider Khudd. 

Europe. Add : 

1781. “Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of occiuaiiiting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shoj> liusiness.” 
— India Gazette^ May 2(i. 

1782. “To bo Sold, a magnificent 
Europe Chariot, finished in i-he must elegant 
manner, and iwculiaHy .'itlapted to this 
Country.*'- Id. Muy 11. 


F. 

Eakeer. Add : 

1004. “3fM/r// hofnm sent certaine 

Eokets, hold of great r?stiiuation amongst 
the Jl/ooms, to his Brotlior MaUt/ }^idun. to 
treate conditions of i\iU. of HiM. 

Barbaric, in Pavchax, ii. 857. 

17()3. “ Keceived a letter from Dacca 

dated 29th Novr., desiring our or<lers with j 
regard to tlje Fakirs who were taken 
pnsonera at the ivtiiking of Dacca.” -/7. 
WiUiavi Cons., Dec. 5, in Lutifi. :i42. 

On those latter Pakii-s, sec under Sun- 
yasee in (Jross. 


I Farash. Add : 

j One of the highest hereditary oflfioer« 
at Siiidhia’s Court is called theFarSill- 
j hhdna-ivdlil. 

! 1764. (Allowance.s Uy the Resident at 

I Murshidabiid.) 

I * -tt «■ 

i “Public servants as follows;—! Vakcef^ 

I 2 Moomhees, 4 ChoMars, 2 Jemadars. 20 
I Peons, 10 M ussairhees, 12 Bearers, 2 C/towrff 
I Benrtr.i, and such a number of Frosts an<l 
I Lascars as he may have occasion bn* re- 
moving his tents.” — In Lon{f, 406. 

I Fedea. Add : 

j Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Arabic denomination 
of a small coin used in Egypt, fadda 
{i.e. ‘ sil veiling’). It may bo an objec- 
tion that the letter puOd used in that 
w^ord is generally pronounced in India, 
as a 

The fadda is the Turkish para, of 
a inastro, an infinitesimal value now. 

, Put, according to Lane, the name 
I was originally given to half-dirhems, 

! coined <*arly in the fifteenth conturj% 

' and these would bo worth about 5|r/. 

! Tha fedea of 1554 would bo about 4|d. 

, This rather indicates the identity of 
the iiamoH. 

J Ferozeshuhur, Feroshuhr, PherH- 
shahr, n. p. 

The last of these appears to bo tlio 
correct repi osontation of this name of 
the scene of the hard-fought battle of 
I 21st-22nd Deceiuber, 1845. For, ac- 
cording to Cai)t. 11. C. Temple, tlio 
Editor of Punjab Notes and Queries, ii. 

I IK) (1885), the village was named 
after 7>7/o7 Pherit, a 8ikh saint of the 
liegiiining of this centuiy, who lies 
buried at Mian-ke-Tah.sIl in Lahonj 
District. 


Fanam. Add : 

The weights of a large number of 
unciont faiiams giv<‘u by Mr. Thomas 
in a note to his Paihan Kintfs (f Jn-hti 
«how that tht' av“rago weight was 
iy grs. of gold. 

1678. “ 2. Whosoevi'v shall ]nM)fanc the 

name of God by swearing or cursing, he 
Mhall pay 4 fanams to the use of the jiooiv 
for every oath or curse.” Orders agiveti 
on by the Governor and (Naincil of Ft. St. ] 
Geo., Oct. 28. Ill and Extracts, No. I. 
p. 86. 

Fanaui, Chiu. /en-Aini, ‘foreign 
demon*; sometiim^s with the affix tsz 
or tail (‘son’); the popular Chine.so 
xiome for Europeans. 


1 Firefly. Add : 

j 1675. “We . . . left our Bunit WockI 
• on the Right-hand, but entred another 
! made us better Sjiort, deluding us with 
' false Flashe.s, that you would have thought 
; the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as if 
j imtouch’il by Fire, th^ retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies beheld the 
Sight with Horror and Amazement .... 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub- 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder • • / • 
U'liis gave my Thoughts the Contemplation 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned witl^ 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that con- 
sumes everything seeming rather to drew* 
than offend it.” — Fryer, 141-142. 

1682. “ Fireflies [dc vuur-vliegen) are 
called by us because at eventide, whenever 
they fly they bum ao like fire, that frtKm 
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distance one fancies to see sc many lanterns ; | 
in fact they give light enough to write by 
. . . They gather m tlie ramy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various kinds.’' — ii. 291. 

Piringliee. Add : 

1436. “ At which time, talking of CaUtio^ 
he toUie me howe the chief of that Princes 
corte knewe well enough what the Franchi 

were Thou kiiowest, said he, how 

neere wee bee unto (‘apha, and that we 
practise thither contimially . . . • adding 
this further, We (Jataini have t woo eyes, 
and yo«^ Franchi one, whereas yo^ (tomeng 
him towartls the 'I'artares that w'ere w“‘ 

him) hane neuer a one ” — BitrlMro, 

Hak. Soc., r»8. 

c. 1440. “Hi noH Francos appellant, 
aiuntque cum ceteras gentes coecas vocent, 
«e duobus oculis, nos unico esse, siiperiores 
existimantes se esse prudentia.” — Punti, in 
Poygim tie Var. FortutuHj iv. 

1712. Johan WhHo, ISn'daar'FrengiAB.n, 
or Captain of the Europeans in the Ein- 

fjeror's service ’* — Valcntijn^ iv. 

(Suratte), 295. 

Fly. Add: 

1816. 

“ The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch’d the manpiee, and w<*nt to dine. 
The bearers and the servants lie 
Under the shelter of the fly.” 

The Urand Ma»tv)\ or Adrentann 
of Qai Hi^ ]). 152. 

1885. “ After T had changed my riding- 

habit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the tent-fly . . .” - 
and S<id(th’i<^ by Mrs. (’uster, p. 42 
(American M'ork). 

Flying-Fox. Add (with reforcucc 
to tho fact stated by Sir Goorjjrt^ 
Yule) : 

“ 1 havo been i)ositivoly assured by 
natives that on tho ()dey2>oro lake in 
llajputana tho crocodilos liso to catch 
these bats, as they follow in lino, 
touching tho water. Fancy fly-fishing 
for crocodile with such a fly ! ” 
{Comm nnicat urn from M,~(jvn, JL IL 
Keatinfje.) 

Frazala, Frail. Add : 

1703. “ Coffee per Frail . . . JIs. 17."— 
Bombay Courievy .July 20th. 

Fntwa, S. Ar. faiwil. The dc-ci- 
sion of a council of men learned in 
Mahominedan law, on any i)oint of 
Moslem law or morals. Hut techni- 
cally and specifically, the dolivuranctJ 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on a 
case put before him. Such a deliver- 
ance was, as a rule, given officially and 


in writing, by such nn officer, who was 
attached to the Courts of Hritish India 
up to a little later thjin tho middle of 
this century’, and it was more or less 
a basis of the judge’s decision. See, 
more particularly, s.yy. Adawluty 
Cazee and Law-officer, in sum’. 

1796. “ In all instances wherein the 

fatwah of the law-otficers of tho NizaimU- 
Adaulat shall dc^claro tho pri.sont'rH liable 
to more severe i»tinishuiont than under the 
evitlenco, .and all tho circiimstancos of the 
j case shall appoar to that Court to be just 
and etiuitablo . . .” — Rcitn. VI. of 1796, ii. 

1 836. ‘ ‘ And it is hereby omveted that no 

Court shall, on a Trial of any penwm 
accused of the offence made iMiiiishable by 
this Act re(piiro any Futwa from any I.<aMr 
officer . . .” — Act XXX. of 1836, regardintj 
Thuggee, s' iii. 


G. 

Galgal, s. Sh{ik('s])oaro gives II. 

! ‘ gidijiU . . .11 mixture of lime aud linseed 
I oil, forming a kind of mortar impe- 
netrable to water.” 

1621. “ Also the justis, Taccamon l)on(f, 
sent ns word to govo outtr making |pille- 
1 galle in our liowso wt*. hired of China Capt., 

' because the white lyme did trowhle tho 
|)layer or singing man, next neighl>our . . 

— Cocksy ii. 190. 

Galle, Point de. Add : 

158,5. “Dopo haver nauigato tro giomi 
senza voder terra, al primo di Maggio 
fuminu in vista di Panta di Gallo, Impialeh 
assai pericolosa da costeggiare.” - -(j. BiUbi^ 
{. 19. 

Ganda. Add : 

Th(i following is from a, story of 
(’orrcia about u, battle between “ Holier 
Mirza” {'i.e.y Sultan Haber) and a <ier- 
tain King “( heandar” (Sikandar?), 
in which 1 have been unable Uy traco 
‘ even what rivoiils it misrepresents. 

Hut it keeps bkjrnan Memlez Pinto in 
I eouiitciianco, as regaids the latter’s 
statemciit about the advance of tho 
King of the Tartars against Poking 
w'ith four scoHi thousand jhinoeoroses ! 

“The King Cacandar divided his army 
into five battles well arrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 2H0,()(K) foot, and in 
fmnt of them a battle of 800 elephants, 

I which fought withKWor<ls uiion their tusks, 
and on their hacks castles with arcliers and 
* musketeers. And in front of the elephants 
I 80 rhinoceroses (gaildas), like that which 
went to Portugal, and which they csdl 
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hickd (?) ; these on the hom whiph they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought ver^v 
stoutly .... and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a great discharge, wounding 
many of the elephants and the gandas, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking u]i the battles . . .” 6Wmt. 
iu. r)73-.574. 

Garden-house. Add : 

1747- “In case of an Attack at the* 
Garden Honte, if by a sup erior Force they 
should be oblig’d to retire, according bo 
orders and send a Horseman before them 
to advise of the Approacih . . .''-—Report of 
Council of War at Fort SL iJarid'x, in India 
Oj^e MS, Records. 

Gauriau, adj . This is a convenient 
name which has been adopted of 
late years as a genfiric name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
v.c., those which are radically sprung 
from, or cognate to, the Sanskrit. Tho 
name (according to Mr. H. L. Bran- 
droth) was given by Professor Iloernle; 
but it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilized) India 
into the o Oaaras and 5 Drdviraa. Tho 
(Saufcts of tho Pundits appear to be (1) 
Bengalee (Bangall) which is the proper 
language of Oampt^ or Northern Ben- 
gal from which the name is taken (soc 
Gour, C- in Gloss.), (2) Oriya, the 
language of Orissa, (dj Hindi, (4) Pan- 
jabi, (5) SiudhI; their Drdcira Ian- j 
guages are (1) Tolinga, (2) Karnataka ] 

i Oanarose), (8) Marathi, (4) Gurjara I 
Gujarati), (5) DrSvira (Tamil). But i 
of those last (3) and (4) are really to 
bo classed with the Gaurian group, so 
that tho latter is to be considered as em- 
bracing 7 principal languages. Kash- 
miri, Singhalese, and the languages or 
dialects of Assam, of Nepaul, and 
some others, have been also added to 
the list of this class. 

Tho extraordinary analogies between 
the changes in grammar and phono- 
logy from Sanskrit in passing into 
these Guurian languages, and the 
changes of Latin in passing into tho 
Eomanco languages, analogies ex- i 
tending into minute details, have been 
treated by several scholars; and a 
very interesting view of tho subject 
is given by Mr. Brandreth in vols< xi. 
and xii. of the J, 11. As. Soc.^ N. S. 

Gautama, Add : 

indR <*T will Dass bv them of the sect 
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of Godomem, who s^iend their whole life 
in crying day and night on those moun- 
tains, Godomem, Godomem, and desist not 
from it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground.’’ — F. M. Pinto (in Cogarit p. 222). 

Gavial, s. This is a name adopted 
by zoologists for one of tho alligators 
of the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
Oavialis ganrfvticus^ etc. It is tho 
less dangerous of the Gangetic saii- 
rians, with long slender subcylindrical 
jaws expanding into a protuber- 
ance at the muzzle. The name must 
have originated in some oiTor, pro- 
bably a clerical one, for the true word 
is H. ghariydl, and gavial is nothing. 
Tho term (gariydlt) is used by Baber 
(p. 410), where the ti’anslator’s ngto 
says: “Tho geriali is the round- 
mouthed crocodile,” words which seem 
to indicate the magar [Crocodilus hipor- 
cat us) not tho gharlyOl. 

c. 1800. “ In tho Brohmoputro as well 
as the Ganges there are two kinds of croco- 
dile, which at Goyalpara are both called 
Kuniir ; but each has a specific name. The 
Orocodilus Cangetiens is called Ghoriyal, 
and the other is called Rongcha." —Buch- 
anan's Run(fpoQi\ in Eastern India, iii. 
581-2. 

Gazat, s. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘dessert.’ {Panjah N. and ii, 
184). 

Gentoo. Add : 

Under a : 

3070. In Fort »St. Geo. Consns. of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madras is 
called “the Gentne 'lown.” — Notes and 
Extracts, No. 11., p. 3. 

Under b {Id. No. I. p. 32) : 

1674. “50 Pagodas gratuity to John 
Thomas ordered for gf)od progress in the 
Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing. ” 

Ghauts. Add : 

The following passage indicates that 
tho great Sir Walter, with his usual 
sagacity, saw tho true sense of the 
word in its geographical use, though 
misled by books to attribute to the 
(so-called) ‘ Eastern Ghauts ’ tho cha- 
meter that belongs to theWestemonly. 

1827. “. . . . they approached the 

Ghauts, those tremendous mountain passes 
which descend from the table-land or My- 
sore, and through which the mighty streams 
that arise in the centre of the Indian Penin- 
sula find their way to the ocean.” — The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 

Ghurry. Add: 

The water-instrument is sometimes 
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called pTiTi-ghnrry {'oanghafi quasi 
panUghari ) ; also the Sun-dial, dhoop- 
ghurry {dhup » ‘ Sunshine *) ; the 
hour-glass, (ret-ghuiTy (reta = 
‘ sand ’). 

Gingeli. Add : 

It is the a^a-apov of Bioscorides (ii. 
121), and of Theophrastus {Hist. Plant. 
i. 11). 

Gingerly. Add : 

We find in Bort St. Geo. Consns. 
1680-81, in App. to Holes and Queries^ 
No. III. p. 47. 

“The form of the pass piven to ships and 
vessels, and Register of Passes given (18 in 
all), bound to Jafnapatam, Manilla, Mocha, 
Gingerlee, Tenasserim, &c.” 

Also, 

1753. “ Some authors give the Coast be- 

tween the points of Bevi and Gaudewari, 
the name of the Coast of Gergelin. The 
Portuguese ^ivo the name of Gergelim to 
the plant which the Indians call EllUy from 
which Hhey extract a kind of oil.” — 
HAnville^ 134. 

The Carte Marine depuis Suratte jnsqu'au 
Detroit de MaUica^ par lo R. Pi?re P. P. 
Tachard, 1701, shows the coast tract be- 
tween Vesegapatam and Jagrenate as Ger- 
golin. 

But these quotations throw no light on 
the gold coin of Milbum. 

Gingham. Add : 

1048. “ The principal names (of the 

stuffs) are these: Gamiguins, Baftas, Chelas* 
Assamanis {a^mdnlsf sky-blue.s), Mada- 
focne^ Beronis (Beiraxnees) Tricandias^ 
Chittcs (Chintzes), Langans (Langotis?), 
ToJfochiUeii,-\ Dotia^ (dhotees).’' — Van 
Twisty 63. 

Gingi, n. p. Properly Ohenji. A 
<mc 0 celebrated bill- fortress in S. 
Arcot, 50 m. N.E. of Cuddalore, 35 
m. N. W. from Pondicherry, and at one 
time the seat of a Mahratta princi- 
jiality. It played an important part in 
the wars of the first three-quarters of 
the last century, and was hold by the 
Prench from 1750 to 1761. The place 
is now entirely deserted. 

c. 1616. “ And then they were to iiublish 
a proclamation in Negapatain, that no one 
was to trade at Tevenapatam, at Porto 
Xovo, or at any other port of the naik of 
Oinja, or of the King of Massulapatam, be- 
cause these were declared enemies of the 
t’tate, and all i>os3ible war should be made 

* Sec Chelloes \indcr Piece-goods, and Shelah, a 
cotton cloth from the Deccan.— p. 95. 

t Tafrda, a gold stuff from Mecca ; see under 
Adati, and note under AUeja. 


on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders. . . . *'-^Bocan'Oy p. 619. 

1675. “Approve the treaty with the 
Cawn of Chengie. /wm Court to 

Fort at. Geo. In JVotes and Ejctracts^ No, I,, 

p. 6. 

1680. “Advice recciyed . . . that San- 
togcee, a younger brcjther of Sevageo’s, had 
seized upon Rougnaiit l»iindit, the Soobidar 
of Ghengy Country, and put him in irons.'’ 
— Id.j No. III., p. 44. 

1752. “ It consists of two towns, called 

the Great and Little Gingee. . . . They are 
both surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two 
towns, and five mountains of ragged rock, 
on the summits of which are built 6 strong 
forts. . . . The place is immccssible, except 
from the oast and south-east. . . , The 
place was well supjdied with all maimer of 
stores, and garristmod by 150 Europeans, 
and sepoys and black {leeplc in great 

numbers ” — Cambruigey Account of 

the War, &c., 32-33. 

Gilja. Add: 

1885. “It is related that a certain 
Maulvf, celebrated for the power of his 
curses, was called ujx)!! by his follow reli- 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the English in close proximity to a Masjid. 
Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the same time not to offend his Jinglisli 
rulers, he got out of the difficulty by cursing 
the building thus 

* Gir ja ghar ! Gir j& ghar I Gir ja ! ’ 

{i.e.) ‘Pall down, house I Eall down, 
house ! Fall down ! * or simply 

‘ Church-house I Church-house ! Church 1 ” 
— W. J. D'Oruyther^ in Paujab Notes and 
Queries, ii. 125. 

The word ia also in use in the Indian 
Archii)elago, e.g. : 

1885. “The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots. . . 
One of its chief edifices isthcGredja, whose 
grandeur quite overwhelmed us; for it is 
far m )re elaborately decorated than many a 
rural parish church at homo.”— H. O. 
Forbes, A Naturalist's Wanderings, ]>. 294. 

Goa-Stone. Add : 

1690. “The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly . . . and nnich excels the de- 
servedly famed Caspar Antoni, or Goa 
Stone. — Ovington, 262. 

1768-71. “ Their medicines are mostly 

.such as are j^roduced in the coinitry. 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind of 
little artificial stone, that is manufactured 
at Goa, and possesses a strong aromatic 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients.” — Stavorinus, K. T., i. 454. 

Gobang, S. The game iutroduc(3d 
some years ago from Japan. The 
name is a corr. of Chinese 
‘ checker-board.’ 

3 F 
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Godavcry. Add after the (quota- 
tion from Ronnell : 

As to this error see also a quotation 
from B’Anville in Suppt., under Ked- 
geree (n. p.). 

It is probable from what that pco- 
f^apher says in bis ErJairdsscmf'U'i, 
1(13, that ho had no real idea of the 
odavery. That name occurs in his 
book only as “ la pointo do Gau> 
dewari,” This pennt, ho says, is 
about E.N.E. of the ‘ river of Narsa- 
pur,’ at a distanco of about 12 
loagues ; “ it is a low land, intersected 
by several rivoi’-nnns, forming the 
mouths of that which tho maps, es- 
toemed to bo most (jorroct, call Wen- 
seroa ; and th(3 river of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms, according to | 
a MS. inap in my possession.” 

Narsapuram is tho name of a taluk 
on tho westernmost delta branch, or 
Vasishta Godavari. Wenaeron apiMjars 
on a map in Baldaeus (1(372), as the 
name of one of the two mouths of the 
eastern or GautamI Godavari, entering 
tho sea near Coringa. It is perhaps 
tho same name as Tnjaram on that 
branch, whore there was an English 
factory for many years. 

Goglet. Add : 

17(56. “ I perfectly remember having 

fiai(1 that it would not be amiss for (General 
Oarnac to liave a man with a Goglet of 
water ready to pour on his head, whenever 
he should berin to grow warm in debate.” — 
Lor<l Cfive, Oonsn. Fort William, Jan. 29. 
In Lomjj 406. 

Gomasta. Add : 

1747. “ Ah for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they can l)e advised from the Goa 
Kastersi!) In that Province.”— St. 
David Consn.f May 11. MS. Records in 
India Office, 

Gong. Add : 

1726. “ These gongs (gongen) are. beaten 
very gently at the time when the Prince is 
^oing to make his appearance .” — Valcntijny 

IV. 58. 

Goodry. Add : 

1653. ^ “ Gondrin est vn terme Tndou et 
Portugais, qui sigiiifie des couuertures 
picqu^s de cotton .” — Dc la Boullauc-le- 
Oouz, ed. 1657, p. 539. 

Goojur, Add : 

1519. “In the hill-country between 
Nililb and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the 
hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jats, 
Gmera, and many other men of similar 
tribes. . . — Memoirs of Baber^ 25Q, 


Goolail. Add : 

1560. Biisbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed with the multitude and impudence 
of kites at Constantinople: “ego interim 
cum manuali balista post columnam sto, 
modohujuH, mocio illius caudae vel alarum, 
ut casus tulerit, pinnas testaceis globis 
verberans, donee mortifero ictu unam aut 
alteram percussam decutio. . . . ” — Busbeq, 
Epist, IIJ.^ p. 163. 

Goont. Add : 

1838. “Give your gilntli his head and 
he will carry you safely . . . any horse 
would have struggled, and been killed; 
these gfintliB appear to understand that 
they must be quiet, and their master will 
help them.” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
ii. 226. 

Goorka, Goorkally, n. p. H. GUr^ 
kha, Gurkhdli, The name of the race 
now dominant in Nepfil, and taking 
their name from a town so-called 53 
miles W. of Khatmandu. They are 
probably the best soldiers of modem 
India, and several regiments of the 
Anglo-Indian army are recruited from 
the tribe. 

1767. “ I believe, Sir, you have before 
been acquainted with the situation of 
Nipal. which has long been besieged by the 
Goorcully Rajah.” — Letter from Chief at 
Patna, in Long, 526. 

Gorawallah. Add : 

1680. GurrialB, apparently for ghora- 
wdlds,* are allowed with the horses kept 
with the Hoogly Factory. — See Fort St. 
Geo. Con87is., on Tour, Dec. 12, in Notes and 
Extracts, No. II,, p. 63. 

Gordower. Add : 

Ghor daur, a horse-race, hence * a 
race-meeting,* is sometimes used by 
natives to express any kind of open-air 
assemblage of Europeans for amuse- 
ment. 

Gosbeck. Add : 

In Frjw, p. 407, wo have the fol- 
lowing : 

“Brass money with characters, 

Are a Gobb, ten whereof compose a Shakee, 
A GoBbeege, five of which go to a Shahee . .** 

Thus we have a Goss and a Gosbegir 
corresponding to Herbert’s double and 
single Cozbeg. 

And now I see that Mr. Wollaston, 
in his English- Persian Diet. App., p* 
430, among Moneys now current in 


* Gurrials would be alligators ( 
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Persia,” gives “o dindr^X ghaz ; 
also a nominal mono}’.” The ghaZy 
then, is the name of the coin (though 
a coin no longer) ; and gh^'begi was 
that worth 10 dinars. 

Marsden mentions a copper coin, 
called Kazbegi=o0 (nominal) dinars, 
or about Jl.Jd. [Namism, Orient.^ 450). 
But the value in dinars seems to be an 
error. 

Goung, 8. Burm. gnung ; a village 
headman. 


Grab. Add, after quotation from 
Ibn Batuta : 

150.5. In the Vncabularj' of Pedro de 
Alcala, galcra is iiiter])reteu in Arabic as 

gorab. 

Griffin, Griffish. Add : 

1853. 

“ ‘Like drill?’ 

*“ I don’t dislike it much now ; the 
goose-step was not lively.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, they don’t give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by J ove, sir, when 1 was 
a griff’ — and thereupon . . -Oak^eld, 
i. 62 . 

The quotation in the Glossary (p. 
303, col. h) from Bontius gives the 
Dutchman’s phrase corresponding 
to Griffin, viz., Orang-baharu, 
(Malay) ‘now man’; whilst Orang- 
lama, ‘ man of long since,’ is applied to 
old colonials. In connexion with these 
terms we extract the following : 

c. 1790. “ Si je n’avois pas ^t^ un 
ct si un long s^Jour dans I’lndo ne m’avoit 
pas accoutunie k cetto espcce de fleau, 
j’aurois certainement souffert Timpossible 
durant cette nuit.” — Hcuifmr, ii. 20-27. 

On this his editor notes : 

“ Oorlam est un mot Malais corrurapu ; 
il faut dire Oraiigdama, ce qui sigiiifio une 
personne qui a d^jk long-temps dans un 
endroit, ou dans un pays, et c’est ]iar ce 
nom qu’on designe les Buropeens (pii ont 
habit^i depuis un certain teuips dans I’liide. 
Ceux qui ne font qu’y arriver, .sont apjieli^s 
Boar; denomination (|ui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . . . un hommc nou- 
vellement arrive.” 


Gruffi Add : 

17^. “ ... all which could be c.alled 

Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrass, h^ Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
jBpmff Goods from Europe, as weU as Salt 
Petre from BengaV^ — Letter to a Propr. of 
/. Co., p. 52. 


Grunth. Add : 

ipo. As the young man (Nanak) was 
©arly introduced to the knowledge of the 


most esteemed \yriting8 of the Mussulmen 
... he made it a practice in his leisure 
hours tt> translate literally or virtually, ns 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims as made the deepest impression on 
his heart. Tliis was in tiic idiom of Pend- 
iab, his maternal language. Little by little 
he strung together these loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in verses. . . His collection became 
numerous ; it t(H»k tlie form of a book 
which was entitled Grenth.” — Scir Muta^ 
qhcritiy i. 89. 

Grunthum. Add : 

1753. “ Les Indiens du i^ays se donnent 

le nom de TamuIcK, et on sait quo la langue 
vulgaire difft^rente du Sanskret, et du 
Grendam, (lui sont les laiigues sacri^es, 
porte le meiiie nom.” — D'Anvilk, 117. 

Guana. Add: 

Tho following (quotation bIiows tho 
porsistonco of the Htory of this creature 
in the passage from JhyoT, s.v. 

1885. “One of my moonahis, Jos^ Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of tho numerous 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
Iguanas were used in gaining access to 
besieged pLacea ; for, said he, a large iguana, 
sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 men laid 
hohl of its tail he could drag them up a wall 
or tree ! ” — Gordon Forhes, Wild Life in 
Ganara, 56. 

Guava. M.-Gen. ICoatingo notes : 

“ tJCim is the name, as far as I know, 
all over Giizorat, and the Central 
Provinces also.” 

Gudge. Add : 

17.54. “Some of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some pieces of cloth ; but ... I rather 
chose to make several of them presents of 
21 gaz of cloth, which is tlie measure they 
usually tp.ke for a C(»at.” — Ilaiiimif, i. 12.5. 

176vS-71. “A gesB or goes is 2 col) id os, 
being at Chinsurah 2 feet and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure.’' — Stavorinns, E. T., 
i. 463. 

Guinea-cloths. Add : 

These are presumably the NegrOS- 
tilcher of Baldaous (1672), p. 154. 

Guinea-fowl. Add : 

Tho Guinea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle and others, and the Afra 
avis of Horace. 

Guinea-worm. Add : 

The article omits to mention tho 
prevalence of this pest in some parts 
of Western India. “1 have known 
villages,” writes M.-Oen. Kcatinge, 
“ where half the people were maimed 
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by it after the Bains. Matunga, the 
Hoad Quarters of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, was abandoned, in great measure, 
on account of this pest.** 

1712. ‘*Haec vita est Onnusiensium* 
iin6 civium totiua littoriR Persici, ut per- 
}>ettias in corpore calamitates ferant ex coeli 
intemperie ; modo audore diffluunt ; modo 
vexantur furunculis ; nunc cibi aunt, mox 
aquae inopes ; saepb ventis urentibus, sem- 
j)er sole torrente, squalent, et quis omnia 
recenaeat? Unum ex aerumnis (fravioribua 
induco : nimirum Lurnbricorum singulare 
quod non in intestiniB, sed in inuBCu- 
JIB |K?r corporis ambiturn natales inveiiit. 
Latini medici vermem ilium nomine donant 
ToO SpeucovTioVf B. DracuiiciiH. . . Ouineeuses 
nigntae linguft suH . . . vermes illosvocant 
Jckbrit ''t produnt reduces ex aurifero illo 
Africae littore. . . — Kaempf€i\ Amoen, 

Exot.y 524—5. 

Kaempfer speculates as to why the old 
physicians called it dracimculus ; but the 
name was evidently taken from the 
2peur6vTioi/ of Agatharchides, quoted in the 
Glossary, s.v. 

1774. See an account of this pest \inder 
the name of ver des nerfa (Vena 
Medinensis),” in Niebuhr, I)csc. de V Arabic, 
117. 

The name given by Niebuhr is, as we 
learn from Kaempfer’s remarks, ^arak Me- 
dlnl, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

Gum-griin. Add : 

1768-71. “They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom-goms, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various 
sizes and tones, upon which a man strikes 
with an iron or wooden stick . . . n<»t un- 
like a set of bells.” — Stavorinus, E. T., 
i. 215. See also p. 65. 

Gunny. Add : 

1885. “The land was so covered with 
thorn (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all sorts of arins. We counted 80 
birds in the gunny-sack that three of the 
soldiers broui,mt in .” — Boota and i^addles, by 
Mrs. Custer, p. 37. (American work.) 

Gunta, 8. II. ghanta, a bell or 
gong. This is tho common term for 
e.xpressing an Europoan hour, in 
modern IliudQstanl. 

Gureeb nuwauz. Add : 

The passage quoted from Valenti jii 
has been derived by tho latter from 
Van Twist (l(il8), p. 55. 

1867. “ * Protector of the poor ! ’ he cried, 
])rostrating himself at my feet, * help thy 
most unworthy and wretched slave ! An 
unblest and evil-minded alligator has this 
day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her earthen 
jar with water, and the evil one dragged 
her down, and has devoured her. Alas ! 
she had on her gold bangles. Great is my 


misfortune !* Lewin, A Fly on 
the Wheelf p. 99. 

Gutta Fercha. Add : 

1868. “ The late Mr. d' Almeida was the 
first to call the attention of the public to 
the substance now so well known as gutta- 
percha. At that time the Jeonandra Quito, 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore, and was first known to the 
Malays, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees 
. . . Mr. d’ Almeida . . . acting under the 
advice of a friend, forwarded some of the 
substance to the Society of Arts. There it 
met with no immediate attention, and was 
put away uncared for. A year or two 
afterwards Dr. Montgomery sent specimens 
to England, and bringing it under the 
notice of competent persons, its value was 
at once acknowledged . . . The sudden and 
great demand for it soon resulted in the 
disappearance of all the gutta-percha trees 
on Singapore Island.” — Collintjwood, 
hies of a Natural ist, pp. 268-269. 

Gwalior, n. p. Hind. Owdlldr, A 
very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictu- 
resquely out of a plain (or shallow 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 miles S. of Agra, in lat. 26® 13'. 
Gwalior may bo traced back, in Gen. 
Ounnmgham*s opinion, to the 3rd cen- 
tury of our era. It was the seat of 
several ancient Hindu dynasties, and 
from the time of tho c^arly Mahomme- 
dan sovereigns of Delhi down to the 
reign of Aurangzlb it was used as a 
state-prison. During last century 
it fell into the possession of the Mah- 
ratta family of Sindhia, whose resi- 
dence was established to the south of 
tho fortress, in what was originally a 
camp, but has long boon a city, known 
by the original title of Lashkar (camp). 
The older city lies below the northern 
foot of the rock. Gwalior has been 
three times taken by British arms; 
(1) escaladed by a force under tho 
command of Major Popham in 1780, 
a very daring feat; * (2) by a regular 
attack under Gen. White in 1805 ; (3) 
most gallantly in June, 1858, by a 
partj^ of the 25th Bombaj’- N. I. under 
Lieutenants Bose and Waller, in 

^ Tlio two ct)m]»a«ie3 wliich escaladed were led 
l>y Captain Bviute, a brother of the Abyssinian 
traveller. “ It is said that the sjwt was pointed 
out to Popham by a cowlierd, and that the whole 
of the atbieking party were supplied with grass 
shoes to ju’event them from slipping on the ledges 
t>f rock. There is a story also that the cost <>' 
these gra.'>s-8hoe3 was deducted from Popham s 
pay, when he was about to leave India as a major; 
general, nearly a quarter of a (tontury afterwards. 

- Cunningham, Arch. Surv. il. 840. 
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which the former officer fell. After 
the two first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was retained in our hands, but 
it has now (December, 1885) been for- 
mally restored to the Maharaja Sindhia. 

The name of tho fortress, according 
to Gen. Cunningham {Arrhaeol. 
ii. 835), is derived from a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedic-ated to tho her- 
mit Gwuli or Gwali^ya^ after whoni 
tho fortress received tho name of 
Oivali^dwar, contraclod to (hvalidr. 

c. 1020. “From Kanaiij, in travelling 
south-east, on tlie western side <»f the 
Ganges, you come to .lajahotf, at a dis- 
tance of 30 parasangs, of whicli the capital 
is Kajurjiha. In that country are the two 
forts of Gwaliar and Ksilinjar . . — Af~ 
Bh uniy in Elliot, i. 57-58. 

1196. The royal army marched “ towards 
OMew&r, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hind, the summit of which tho nimble- 
footed wind from behnv cannot reach, and 
on the bastions of which the clouds have 
never cast their shade. . — Hasan Nizami, 

in Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1340. “ The castle of Galydr, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high hill, and apiKjars, so to si)cak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. Tlnu’e is no 
other hill adjoining ; it contains reservoirs 
t)f water, and some 20 wells walled round 
are attached to it : on the walls arc mounted 
mangonels and catapults. T'he fortress is I 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by ele- 
phants and horses. Near the castle-gate is 
the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from a distance one has no doubt 
about its being a real elephant. At tho 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely , 
built of white stone, mosque.s and houses 
alike ; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates.” — Ibii Batuta, 
ii. 193. 

1526. “ I entered Gaaliar by the Hati- 

pfil gate. . . , They call an elephant luHi, 
and a gate pHl. On tho outside of this 
gate is the figure of an elepliant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . ^ —Baber, ]). 383. 

1610. “The 31 to Gwalere, 0 c., a 
pleasant Citio with a Castle ... On the 
West side of the Castle, which is a steep 
craggy cliffe of 6 c. compas'^e at least 
(divers say eleven). . . From hence to the 
top, leads^ a stone nari’ow cawsoy, walled 
on both sides ; in the way are tliroe gates 
to be passed, all exceeding strong, with 
Courts of guard to eacli. At the top of all, 
at the entrJince of the last gate, stainleth a 
mightie Elephant of stone very curiously 
wrought. . — Finch, in Purchas, i. 426-7. 

1016. “23. Gwalier, the chief City so 
called, where the Moyol hath a very rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 


wherein the King's Prisoner's are likewise 
kept. The Castle is continually guard^'d bv 
a very strong (^>mpany of Armed Souliliers.” 
—Terry, e<l. 1(565, j). ’356. 

c. 1665. “For to shut them up in 
Goaaleor, which is a Fortress whore tho 
j Princes are ordinarily ko]»t close, aiul which 
is hold impregnable, it being situated upon 
an iiiaccesHil)ie Rock, and having within 
itself good water, and ])rovision enough for 
a Garison ; that was not an easie thing.” — 

I Bernier, E. T., 5. 

j c. 1070. “Since tho Mahometan Kings 
I became IVI asters of this C^)untrey, this Ftir- 
tress of Goualeor is the place where they 
secure Princes and great Noblemen. Oha- 
jehan coming to the 3{lmj)ire by foul-jday, 
caus’d all the Princes and Lords whom iw 
mistrusted, to be seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor ; 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. his Son acts (piite 

! otherwise ; for when he sends any great 
! Lord to this place, at the end of nine or ten 
! days he orders him to bo poison'd ; and 
this he doc.s that the pecnile may not exclaim 
against him for a blcjody Prince.” — Taver- 
nier, 3^. T., ii. 35. 

Gyal. Add : 

186()-67. “I was awakened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, something between a bull’s 
bellow and a railway whistle. What was 
it? We started to our feet, and Fiizlah 
and I were looking to our arms when 
Adupah said, ‘It is only the guyal calling; 
Sahib ! Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gates for 
tho boasts to go out to j)a8turo.’ 
j “ These guval were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharp wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes. They 
were the indigenous cattle of tho hills 
domesticated by these equally wild liushais 
. , . .” — Lt.-Vol. T. Lewin, A Fly on the 
' Wheel, &c., p. 303. 

Gynee. Add : 

1832. “We have become great fanners, 
having sown our crop of oats, and an; 
building outhoufies tt) receiv(‘ some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gynees) w’hich are to Ik; 
fed up for the tabic .” — WandeHngs of a 
Pilgrim, i. 251. 


H. 

Hackery. Add : 

With roforenco to tho obscure origin 
of this word it i.s perhaps worth no- 
ticing that in old Singhalese chahha, 
*a cart-wheel,’ takes the forms haka 
and aaka (see Kuhn, On oldest Aryan 
Elements of Sinhalese^ translated by D. 
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Ferguson in Indian Antiquarj', vol. 
xii. 64). We have chakra^ ‘ a cart- 
wheel* and cart, in Hindi. Can this 
also have developed a form hakra ? 

c. 1790. “ Quant aux oalankins et hak- 

karief (voiture.H k deux roues), on les passe 
fiur une double sangarie ” (see Jangar). — 
Ifoafnevt ii. 173. 

1793. “To be sold by Public Auction 

a new Fashioned Hackery. ” — 

Bombay Courier ^ A])ril 13th. 

1811. “II y a cependaiit quelques en- 
droits oh I’tm so sert de charettcs couvertes 
ti deux roues, ap|)el<ies hickeris, devant 
lesquelles on attble des iKcufs, et qui 
Korvent h, voyager.” — Editor of Haafner, 
VoyagcSf ii. 3. 

Halaloore. Add : 

1763. “And now I must mention the 
Hallaohores, whom I cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 
'I'hese are a set of j>oor uiiha]»py wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth . . .” — 
lieMxiona^ &c., by Luke Sei'afton^ Esq., 7-8. 

It was probaljly in this passage that 
Burns picked up the word ; see quotation 
in Glosh. 

Hanger. Add : 

1653. “Gangeard est on Turq, Persan 
et Indistanni vn poignard courb(5 .’' — De la 
Boullaye-U-Gouz, ed. 1057, p. 539. 

1684. “The Souldiers do not wear 
Hanffors or Scimitars like the Persiansi^ but 
broad Swords like tlie Switzers . . .” — E. 
T. of Tavernier f ii. 05. 

1712. “ His Exey .... was ijresonted 

by the Emperor with a Hindoostany 
Candjer, or dagger, set with fine stones.” — 
Valentijnf iv. (Suratte), 286. 

Hansaleri, S. Table-servant’s Hind, 
for ‘ horse-radish ’ I “A curious cor- 
ruption, and apparently influenced by 
saleri — ‘ celcr 3 ^’ ” {Mr. M, L, Dames, 
in Panjah N, and Q, ii. 184). 

Harry. Add : 

1706. 

“2TeiidellB . . .600 

* * ♦ ♦ 

1 Hummummcc t .,200 

«»«■)(- 

4Maxnees . 10 0 0 

fiDandeoB . ..800 

■»•■ * * * 

5 Harrys .980 

# « « « 

List of Mens Names, &e., immediately in the 
Service of the Horihle. the Vnited Compy. in 
their Factory of Fort William, Bengali, 
November, 1706 ”” (MS. in India Office). 

1768-71. “ Every house has likewise . . . 

a karry-maid or matarani (see Hatranee) 

t i.e. havidmi, a hath attendant. Compare the 
Jltimvvums in Covent Garden. 


who carries out the dirt ; and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female.” — 
Star }Hnus, i. 523. 

It is curious that the hari (or sweeper) 
caste in Assam, as my friend M.-Gen. 
Keatinge tells me, are the goldsmiths of 
the province. They also in some parts of 
Bengal were the village watchmen. See 
s.v. pyke in Sdppt. 

Haut, b. 

The more correct spelling is hd^ 
from Skt. ha\ta. 

Havildar. Add : 

1672. Regarding the Cowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Golcmidah for the Fort and 
Town of Chinapatnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
1 be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
ana in future Pagodas 1200 i>er annum 
! rent, “and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free from any Avildar, or Bivan’s People, 
or any other imposition for ever.” — Fort St. 
Ceorye Consns., 11th April, in Notes and 
Extracts, No. I. p. 25. 

Havildar’s Guard. There is a 
common way of cooking the fry of 
frosh-wator fish (a littlo larger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, by 
frying them in rows of a dozen or so, 
spitted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side this dish is known by the 
whimsical name in question. 

Hickmat. Add : 

1838. “ The house has been roofed in, 

and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
t(> have the slates put on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own.” — Wandenngs of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 

Hindee. Add : 

The term Hinduwi appears to have 
been formerly used, in the Madras 
Presidency, for the Marathi language. 
See a note in Sir A. Arbuthnot’s odn. 
of Munro' 6 Minutes, i. 133. 

Hindoo Koosh. Add : 

1753. “ Ijbs montagnes qui donnent 

naissance h I’lndus, et k plusieurs des 
rivibres qu’il re9oit, se nomment Hendou 
Kesh, et e’est I’histoire de Timur qui 
m’instruit de cette denomination. Elle est 
composbe du nom d'Hendou ou Hind, qui 
d^signe ITnde . . . et de kush ou kesh . . . 
que je remarque btre propre k diverscs 
montagnes.” — D'Anville, p. 16. 

Hindostanee. Add : 

^ 1677. In Court’s letter of 12th Deer, to 
Fort St. Geo. they renew the offer of a 
reward of £20, for proficiency in the Gentt)o 
or Indostan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency in the 
Persian language, “ and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained.”-— 
I Notes and Extracts, No. I. p. 22. 
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1697. “Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 

♦ » « « 

4. “ What language ho, in his audience, 
made use of ? ” 

“The Hindustani langruage {Bhulorn' 
tanze taal), which the late Hon. Paulus de 
Roo, then Secretary <‘f their Excellencies 
the High CJovoniment of Batavia, inter- 
preted.”— iv. 327. 

Hing. Add : 

1726. “Hing or Asxa Fontida, «)ther- 
wise called Devira-dung {J>uivtisdrck ').” — 
Valcntijriy iv. 146. 

Hobson Jobson. Add : 

16,5.*?. “ . . . ils dreasont dans Ics rues 

dos Sepulchres de piorrea, (lu’ils couron- 
nent de Lamjjes ardentes, et les soira ils y 
vont dancer et sauter crians Hussan, 
Houssain, Houssain, Hassan . . .” — l)c la 
BouUniiC-h'GouZy ed. 1657, p. 144. 

Hong Kong, n. p. The name of 
this nourishing sottloment is 7//ow/- 
hiaiid, ‘ fragrant waterway.* {lip, 
MouU), 

Hoogly. Add : 

1753. “Ugli est une forteresse des 
Maurea . . . C'!e lieu dtant le plus consider- 
able de la contr^e, des Europ^ens qui romon- 
tent^ le (range, lui ont donn^ le nom de 
riviere d’Ugli dans sa [»artie inf^rieure ...” 
— D'Anvill^y p. 64. 

Hooka. Add : 

‘ ‘ In former days it was a dire 
offence to step over another person’s 
booka^carpet and hooka snake. Men 
who did so intentionally were called 
out.” {M.-Oeu. Kf.atiage), 

1782. ^ “ When he observes that the gen- I 
tlemen introiluce their hookas and snioak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-scented Per- 
sian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
spice, &c., which they inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very iJleasant, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw 
a little of the smoak into their mouths. ” — 
Price's Tracts^ vol. i. p. 78. 

Hooluck. Add : 

c. 1809. “ The Hulluks live in consider- 
able her^ and, although exceedingly 
noisy, it is difficult to ijrf)cure a view, their 
activity in springing from tree to tree being 
very great ; and they are very shy.” — 
Buchanan's Ranypoor, in Eastei’n India, iii. 
663. 

1868. “Our only captive this time was 
a hmuq monkey, a shy little Ixiast, very 
rarely seen or cauglit. 'i'hey have black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging from branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachin- 
natory cry . . .”~r. Leivin, 374. 


Hoonimauii (and Lungoor). Add : 

T • ** ost vn singe quo les 

Indou tiennent pour Sainct. In Boul- 
lai/edt-Gonz, p. 541. 

Hosbolhookhuin. Add : 

1678. “ . . . the other given in the 10th 
year of (Iranzeeb, for the English to jiay 
2 per cent, at Surat, which the Mogiil 
interpreted by his order, and Huebull 
Hooknm (id est, a word of command by 
word of mouth) to his Devan in Bengali, 
that the English were only to pay 2 i)er 
cent, custom at Surat, and in all other liis 
dominions to be custom free.*’ -Fort St. 
Geo. VonsuH., 17th l>ec., in Notes and 
Extracts, Pt. 1. pp. 07 98. 

1757. “ This Treaty was conceived in 

the folhnying Terms. 1. VVhatever Rights 
and Ih-ivilegos tlie King Iiad granted. the 
English Doiunauy, in their Phirmaund, 
and tlie Hushulhoorums (.v/c) sent from 
iJelly, shall in^t lie disjnited.” — Mem. of the 
Rerolni't'tn in lienynl, ])p. 21-22. 

1769. “ Besides it is obvious, that as 

great a sum miglit have been tlrawn from 
that Com)>any witliout affecting property 
. . . or nmiiiug into Ids gohlen dreams of 
cockets on tlie (jranges, or visions of Htanip 
dutie.s, Perwnnnas, Dusticks, Kistbundecs and 
HusbulhookumB.” -RarArc, Olmis. on a lute 
PnbJi ration raffed The Present State of the 
Nation. 

Hubshee. Add : 

1789. “ Jn India Negroes, Habissinians, 

Nobi.'t (i.e. Nubians) He, He. are promis- 
cuously called Habashies or Habissians, 
although the two latter arc no Negroes ; and 
the Nobles and Habashes differ greatly from 
one another.”— to Se.ir MutayhcHn, 
iii. 36. 

Hummaul. Add : 

15.54. “To the Xabandar (at Ormuz) 
for the vessels employed in discharging 
stores, and for the amads who serve in the 
custom-house.” — S. Botefho, Toiabo, 103, 

Hurcarra. Add: 

1747. “ Given to the Iroaras for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.” — 
Fort J^. David, Expenses of the Paymaster, 
under January. MS. Records in India 
Office. 


I. 

Idalcan, Hidalcan, and sometimes 
Idalxa, n. j). The title by which the 
Ikjrtuguose distinguished the kings 
of the Muhommodan dynasty of Blja- 
pur which rose at the (uid of the loth 
(icntury on the dissolution of the Bah- 
mani kingdom of the Deccan. These 
names represented '"Adil Khan, tho 
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title of the founder before he became 
king, more generally called by the 
Portuguese the Sabaio aiid 

^Adil iShdh^ the distinctive st5do of all 
the kings of tlie dynasty. The Portu- 

S iese commonly called their kingdom 
alaghat (q.v.‘). 

1510.^ “The Hidalcan entered the city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
went to tho castle to see what tlie ships 
were doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain ; and about them tho brothers and 
parents and wives, raising great wailings 
and lamentatif)nH, thus the festivity of the 
Hidalcan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... ho that he sent Jofio Ma- 
chado to the Governor to sjieak alxmt terms 
of jjeacc. . . . "J'lio (Tovernor re^»lie<l that 
Goa belongtid to his lord the K. of Por- 
tugal, and that lie would hold no peace 
with him (Hidalcan) unless he delivered 

un the city with all (its territories 

With which reply hack went tlofio Machado, 
and the Hidalcan on hearing it was left 
amazed, saying that our i)eoj)le were sons of 
the devil. . . . ” — Correa^ ii. 1)8. 

1516. See Barbosa under Sabaio. 

1546. “Trelado de contrato que ho 
Gouernador Dom Johrio de Crastrt) ffeez 
com o Idalzaa, que d’antes se chamava 
Idalcfto.” — Tombo, in Subsidiost 31). 

1563. ‘ ‘And as th< )so go vorn< >rs grew weary 
of obeying the King of Dariuem (Deccan), 
they conspired among themselves that each 
should appropriate his own lands . . . and 
the great-grandfather of this Adelham who 
now reigns was one of those captains who 
revolted ; ho was a Turk by nation and 
died in the year 1535 ; a very ix)worful man 
he was always, but it was from him that we 
twice took by force of arms this city of Goa. 
. . . ” — (ifarnUf f. 35 r. 

N.B. — It was the second of the dynasty 
who died in 1535 ; the original ’Adil Khan 
(or Sabaio) died in 1510, just before the 
attack of Goa by the Portuguese. 

1594-5. ‘ ‘ There are three distinct 

States in the Dakliiii. The Nizam-ul- 
Hnlkiya, ’Adil Khaniya, and Xntbu-l 
Mnlkiya. The settled rule among them 
was, that if a foreira army entered their 
country, thev united ^eir forces and fought, 
notwithstanding the dissensions and quarrels 
they had among themselves. It was also 
the rule, that when their forces were united, 
Nizdmu-l-Mulk commanded the centre, 
’Adil Khan the right, and Kutbu-1 Mulk 
the left. This rule was now observed, and 
an immense force had been collected.” — 
Akbar-Ndma, in ElHot, vi. 131. 

Impale. Add ; 

1768-71. “ The punishments inflicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, especially 
such as fall upon the Indians. Impalement 
is the chief and most terrible.” — Stavorinus, 
i, 288. 

This writer proceeds to fjive a description 
of the horrible process, which he witnessed. 


India. T/te distinct Indias. Add : 

India Minor, in Clavijo, looks as if 
it wero applied to Afghanistan : 

1404. “And this same Thursday that 
the said Ambassadors arrived at this great 
River (the Oxus) they crossed to the other 
side. And the same day . . . came in the 
evening to a great city which is called 
Tenviit (Termedh), and this used to belong 
to India Minor, but now it belongs to the 
empire of Samarkand, having been con- 
quered by Tamurbec.” — Cluvijoj § ciii. 
{Markham, 119). 

India of tho Portuguese. Add : 

It is remarkable to find tho term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
tho Court of the E. I. C. in writing to 
Fort 8t. George. They certainly mean 
some part of tho west coast. 

1070. They desire that dungarees (q.v.) 
may he supjdied theneo if j>osRible, as 
“they were not procurable on the Coast of 
India, by reason of the disturbances of 
Sevajee.” — Notes and Extracts, Part I. p. 2. 

Indigo. 'IvBlkov is also applied by 
Dioscoridos to tho mineral substance 
(a variety of tho red oxide of iron) 
called Indian red {F. Adams, Ai)pondix 
to Dunbar’s Lexicon). 

Interloper. Add : 

1680. “ The commissions relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, being con- 
sidered, it is resolved that a notice be fixed 
up warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Alley or any person belonging to him or his 
ship without the license of tho Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall ofiFend herein 
shall answeare it at their Perill.” — Notes 
and Extmets, Pt. III., 29. 

1683. “ May 28. About 9 this morning 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nedbam, and Mr. Doug- 
lass came to y® factory, and being sent for, 
w^ere asked ‘ Whether they ^ did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shaU arrive 
in the Ba3r of Bengali ? ’ 

“Mr. Littleton answered that ‘he did not, 
nor ever intended to trade with any Inter- 
loper.’ 

“ Mr. Nedham answered, * that at present 
he did not, but that he came to gett money, y 
and if any such offer should happen, he / 
would not refuse it.’ j 

“Mr. Douglass answered, he did not, nor 
ever intended to trade with them : but said 
‘ what Estate he should gett here he would 
not scruple to send it home upon any 
Interloper.’ 

“And having given their respective 
answers they were dismist.” — Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc., 90-91. 

1694. “ Whether y* souldiers lately sent 
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up hath created any jealou«yo in y* In- 
terlope*: or their own Actions or ^lilt I 
know not, but they are so cautioiis y* every 
2 or 3 bale^ y* are packt they imediately 
send on boam.” — MS. Letter from Edwd. 
Hrrn at Hwjley to the Kt. Worship* Charles 
Eyre Esq. Agent for Affaires of the Rt. 
Hanhlc. East India Comp'*, in Bengal!, kc\ 
(Uth Se]>t.). MS. Record in India Offre. 

c. 1812. “The fault lies in the clause 
which j^ives the Company power to send 

homo interlopers and is just as 

rtjasonabk as one which sluuild forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon.”-— of Dr. (\irey, 
ill Wdliam Caren^ by James Culross, 

1881, p. 1G5. 

Itzeboo. Add : 

Marsden [Nurnism. Orient., 814-8ir>) says: 
“ Itzebo, a small gold piece of oblong form, 
being O'G inch long, and 0‘3 broad. Two 
snecimens weighed 2 dwt. 21 grs. each. A 
tliird more alloyed weighs 2 dirt. 3 grs. 
only.” 

Izam Maluco, n. p. We often find 
this form in Correa, instead of Niza- 
maluco (q.v.). 


J. 

Jack. Add in p. 336, col. a, boforo 
“ Lassen,’* a note : 

It w^s, I find, the excellent Uuniphius 
who originated the erroneous identification 
of the ariena with the plantain. 

Jaggery. Add : 

In Bombaj^ all rough unrefined 
sugar-stuff is so called ; and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified in the 
tariff of the Railways there. 

Jagheer. Add ‘ hereditaiy ’ as 
part of the definition. 

Jam. Discriminate the word in 
Gloss, as 

a. and add : The title i.s probably 
BilUch originally. There an^ several 
J ams in Lower Sind and its borders, 
and notably the Jam of Las Bela 
State, a well-known dependency of 
Kelat, bordering the sea. 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. zdm , — 
pl. azwdm. This is the word occurring 
in the form Geme in a MS. letter of 
1614 in the India Office, quoted 
imder Jask. The word was there not i 
recognised, but I have since met with 
other instances of its use, and among I 


others repeated examples in passages 
from the Mohii of Sidi ’Ali, published 
in the J. As. Soc. Bengal, w'hich I 
had strangely overlooked. 

It would appear from James Prin- 
seji’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ivays. Thus Baron 
J. Hammer wu'itos to Priiisop : 

“ Concerning the moasuro of azwdm 
the first section of the Hid chapter 
explains as follow’s ; ‘ Idio zdm is either 
the practical one or the rheto- 

rical” {ixti/dhi — but this the acute 
Prinsop suggests should ho astnrhlbiy 
‘ pertaining to the divisions of the as- 
trolabe).’ The prarffcal is one of the 8 
parts into which djiy and night are 
divided ; the rhetorical” (but read the 
astrohihir) “is the 8th part of an inch 
{i.y'iha') in the ascension and descension 
of the stars ; . . . . an explanation 
which helps me not a bit to undorsiand 
the true moasuro of a ziim, in the 
reckoning of a ship’s course.” 

.... Prinsoi> then elucidates this ; 
The zdm in jiractical parlance is said 
to bo the 8th part of da> and night ; 
it is in fact a nautical watch or Hindu 
vahar. Again, it is tlio 8th part 
of the ordinary inch, like the jau 
or barleycorn of the Hindus (the 8th 
part of an angnl or digit), of which 
jau, zdm is possibly a corruption. 
Again, the iyxha'' or inch, and the zdm 
or I of an imdi, had boon transferred to 
the rude angle-instruments of tlio Arab 
navigators ; and Prinsop deduces from 
statements in Sidi ’Ali’s book that tho 
iyiha^ was very nearly ecpial to 96' and 
tho zdm to 12'. Prinsop had also found 
on inquiry among Arab mariners, that 
the term zam was still well known to 
nautical people as J of a geographical 
degree, or 12 nautical miles, quite 
confirmatory of the former calcula- 
tion ; it was also stated to bo still ap- 
plied to terrestrial measurements (see 
J. A. S. B.y V. 642-3). 

1013. “.Pai dt;ja park de Sdrira (read 
Sarbaza) qui est situue h. Textremit^ do 
Pile do Lancri, cent-'angtzamade Kala.” 
— Ajdib-eif-Hind, ed. Van der Lith et Marcel 
Dci^ic, 176. 

,, “ Un marin rn’.a rai>port<5 qu’il 

avait f.iit la travt^rstk* do Stkira {Sarbaza) k 
la Chine dans un Sandtouq (see Sambook). 
‘Nous avions i)arcpuru, dit-il, un espaoo 
de cinquanto zama, lorsqu'uTie tempfite 
fondit sur notre embarcation. . . Ayant 
fait dc I’eau, nous remlmes k la voile vers 
lo Senf, Buivant ses instructions, et nous y 
abord^mes sains et saiifs, apr^s un voyage 
de quinze zama.” — Id., pp. 190-91. 
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15.54. *' 26th Voyage from Calicut to 

Kardafan'' [i.e. Gardafui). 

“ . . . you run from Calicut to Kol faint 
{i.e. Kalpeni, one of the Laccadive Ids.) 
two s9.nit in the direction of W. by S., the 
8 or 9 s&mi W.S.W. (this course is in 
the 9 degree channel through the Lacca- 
dives), then you may rejoice as you have 
got clear of tne islands of Fuf from thence 
W. by N. and W.N.W. till the ])ole is 4 
inches and a quarter, and then true west 
to Kardafun.'' 

♦ « « 

“ 27th Voyage, from Diu to Malacca. 

“ Leaving Did you go first S.rf.E. till the 
pole is 5 inches, and side then towards the 
land, till the distance between it and the 
ship is six zams ; from thence you steer 
S.S.E. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till tlie farkadain 
(|S and y in the Little Bear) aro made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S.E. till the farka'lain are 7} inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zams, then 
you have passed Ceylon.” — The Mohit^ in 
J. A. S. B.f v. 4G5. 

The meaning of this last routicr is : 
“KStoer S.S.E. till you are in 8^ N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape Comorin) ; make then a little 
more easting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and coast of Ceylon till you find the 
/3 and y of Ursa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12® 24' {i.e. till you are in N. Lat. 
6® or 6®), and then steer due oast. When you 
have gone 216 miles you will be quite clear 
of Ceylon.” 

1625. “ We cast anchor under the island 

of Kharg, which is distant from Cais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Giam is a 
measure used by the Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
IS equal to 3 leagues ; insomiich that from 
Cais to Kharg we had made 72 leagues.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 816. 

J ames and Mary. Add : 

This shoal appears by name in a 
chart belonging to the English Piloty 
1711. 

Januna, s. Pers. H. jama, a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in compo- 
sition, see pyjammas. Also, stuff for 
clothing, etc., c.y., mom -jama, wax- 
cloth. 

■ Jaiicada« s. This name was given 
to certain responsible guides in the 
Nair country who escorted travellers 
from one inhabited place to another, 
guaranteeing their security with their 
own lives, like the Bhats of Guzerat. 
The word is Malay alam, cJianmupim 
{i.e., changngddam), with the same 
spelling as that of the word given as 
the origin of jangar or jangada, ‘a 
raft.* These jancadas or jangadas 
seem also to have been placed in 


other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus : 

1543. “ This man who so resolutely died 
was une of the jangsdat of the Pagode, 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, fording to a custom 
of theirs, send as guardians of the houses of 
the Pagodes in their territories, two men as 
captains, who are men of honour and good 
cavaliers. Such guardians are called jan- 
gadas, and have soldiers of guard under 
them, and are as it were the Counsellors 
and Ministers of the affairs of the pagodes, 
and they receive their maintenance from 
the establishment and its revenues. And 
sometimes the King changes them and ap- 
points others.” — Correa, iv. 328. 

c. 1610. I travelled with another Cap- 
tain . . . who had with him those Jangai, 
who aro the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gato.s of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and j^rotec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aMgessora 
in case of any dispute with the Nairs.” — 
Pgrard de Laval, cli. xxv. 

1672. “ The safest of all journeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Samorin, if you travel with 
Giancadas, the im^st perilous if you go 
alone. These Giancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee the safety of travellers. . ” 
— P. Vincenzo Maria, 127. 

See also Chungathum, in Burton's Goa, 
p. 198. 

Jangar. Add : The Malayalam i.s 
dor. by Guiidert from Skt. sanghdta, 
‘closely joined.* It would perhaps 
have been bettor to give jangada as 
the glossarial form. 

c. 1793. “Nous nous remlmes en chemin 
h. six heures du matin, et passdmes la 
riviere dans un zangarie ou canot fait d’un 
imlmier creus^.” — Hoof tier, ii. 77. 

Jangomay. Add : 

c. 1544. “Out of this Lake of Singa- 
pamor ... do four very large and deei> 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run- 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of Sornau and Siam . . . ; the Second, 
Jangomaa . . . disimboking into the Sea 
by uie Bar of Martahatw in the Kingdom 
of Pegu . . . ” — Pinto (in Cogan, 165). 

1612. “ The Siamese go out with their 

head.s shaven, and leave long mustachioes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Peguans. The same may be said of 
the Jangomas and the Lao joes ” (see Lau 
John).— Couto, V., vi. 1. 

Jasoos, s. Ar. Hind, jetsus, a spy. 

1803. “I have some Jasooses, selected 

by Col. C 's brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
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who go to Sindians camp, remain there a 
phaur in fear. . . — M, Elphimtone^ in 
Life, i. 62. 

Jawaub. Add at end : 

* ‘ In the houses of many chiefs 
every pictm*o on the walls has its 
jawab (or duplicate). The portrait 
of Scindiah now in my dining-room 
was the jawab (copy in fact) of Mr. 
C. Landseer’s picture, and hung oppo- 
site to the original in tho Darbfir 
room.” Keatinye.) 

Jeel. Add : 

“You attribute to mo an act, tho credit of 
which was due to Lieut. (Teori^-e Hutchin- 
son, of the late liengal Engineers.* That 
able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H. M. 32nd llogt., laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bag'i camp, 
remarkable for its l)old plan, which was so 
well devised that, with an anparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensib’c, at every 
point by the small but ever ivady force 
under Sir James Outram. A long interval 
. . . was defended by a post of 8ui»port 
called ‘ Muir’s Picket ’ . . . covered by a 
witlo expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy season. Foreseeing the T»ro- 
bable drying up of the water, Lieut. Hut- 
chinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport el(‘])hants thrcuigh and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
api)eared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
noney-combed surface of circular holes a 
foot m diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 

been ” — Letter to Lt.-Col. P. H. 

Innes from F. Af. Lord Napier of MagddJa, 
dd. April 15th, 1885. 

Jeel and bheel, aro both, applied 
to tho artificial lakes iu Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 

Jezya. Add : 

1680. “Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, wdth advice that it was reported at 
tho Court there that the Poll-mfmey or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. 

« « « 

“Among the orders issued to Pattana, 
Cossumbazar, and Dacca, instructions are 
given to the latter place not to pay the 
Judgeea or Poll-tax, if demanded.” — Fort 
St. Geo. Cons, (on Tour), Sej^t. 21) and 
Oct. 10. Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 40. 


Jboom. Add : 

In tho Central Provinces the prac- 
tice is known as dhaia, and lia.s cansc'd 



1883. “It is now many years since 


* Now M.-Gen. G. Hutchinson, C.B., C.S.L, 
Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 


Govemmenj^ seeing tho waste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavoured to put a 
stop to tho practice. . . . Tho pt?ople jumed 
as before, regardless of orders.”— /ndian 
A<friculturist, Sept. (Calcutta). 

188.5. “Juming disputes often arose, 
one^ village against aimther, both desiring 
to jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases wore veiy troublesome to deal with. 
The juming season commences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoko from the numerous clear- 
ings. . .” (Here follows an account of the 
X>rocess). — Li.-Col. T. Leicin, 348 seqq. 

Jiffffyji&gy. adv. J iipancso equiva- 
lent for ‘ inako haste ’ I (Tho (biiioso 
syllables chih-chilt, given as tho origin, 
mean straight, straight I Qu. ‘ right 
ahead ? ’ {B}t. Moulc.) 

J ohn Company. Add ; 

Tli(^ term Company is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives to the existing 
(Dutch) (lovoriiiiient. 8eo JI. 0, 
Forbes, Naturdlist's JFanderings^ 1885 , 

p. 201. 

. 1803. (The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account lie gave of the manner in 
winch my arrival was announced to him. , . 

* Lurd Sahab hi hh/inja. Company ki naioasa 
feshr'tf iaiii ; ’ literally translated, * Tho 
Jjord’s sister's son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arrived.’ ” -Lord Valentia, 
i. 137. 

Joss. Add : 

1798. “The images which the Chinese 
worshif» .are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen. The latter 
is evidently a cornqjtion of the former, 
which being a Dutch nickname for the 
devil, was probably given to these idols by 
the Dutch whc> first saw them.” — E. trans- 
lation of Stavorinus, i. 173. 

This is of course quite wrong. 

JowauUa mookhee. Add : 

1616. “ . . . a jdace called lalls mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to be scene incessant Erup- 
tions of fire, before which the Idolatrous 
jKJople fall doune and worship.” — Terry, in 
PiirclwLS, ii. 1467. 

Jowaur. Add: 

1760. “ En suite rnauvais chemin sur 

des levees faites de bfuic dans dcs quarr^B 
de Jouari et des champs de Nells (see 
Nelly, in (L.os.s.) remplis d’eau .” — Anquetil 
da Perron, I. ccclxxxiii. 

Judea. Add : 

1617. “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn 
Furry in Judea, at Syuin.”— Cocks, i. 272. 

Julibdar. CoiToct: Tho jHau is 
properly tho cord attached to the 
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bridle of a led horse, and iho jilauddr^ 
the servant who leads it {Blochmann). 

c. 1590. The jiland&r is mentioned as a 
servant attached to the Imperial stables. — 
Ain (Bl.), i. m 

Jumbeea. Add : 

1774. **Autour du corps ils <>nt un 
ceinturon do cuir brod^, ou garni d’argcnt, 
au milieu duquel sur le devant ils i)assent 
un couteau large recourbd, et pointu (Jam- 
bea), dont la pointe est tournee du c6t^ 
droit.” — Niebuhr, Dcsc. de C Arabic, 54. 

Juncameer. Add: 

The word in Whoolor should cer- 
tainly have been Juncaneer. 

1080. The Didwan (?) returned with 
Lingapos Jtucca^ (sue Boooka) upon the 
Avahlar at St. Thoma, and uj>on the two 
chief Juncaneers in this ]t.art of the country, 
ordering tlicin not to stof) goods or provi- 
sions coming to the Town.”- -Fort St. (ico, 
Conan., Nov. 22. Notes and Extract a, iii. 39. 

1746. “(liven to the. (.rovernor’s Ser- 
vants, Juncaneers, &c., as unual at Christ- 
mas, Salampores, 18 r.s. P. of 

Extra Charges at Fort St. David, to I)ec. 31. 
MS. Report, in India Cfficc. 

Jungeera. Add: 

This State has a port and some land 
in Kathiawar. Gen. Koatingo writes : 
“The members of the Sidi’s family 
whom I saw wore, for natives of 
India, particularly fair.” 

Jungle. Add: 

1848. “ ‘ Was there over a battle won like 
Salamanca? Hey, Dobbin? But where 
was it he learnt his art? In India, my 
boy 1 The jungle is the school for a 
general, mark mo thnV'^—Vanitg Fair, 
ed. 1^, i. 312. 

Jungle-terry. Add : 

1784. “To be sold . . . that capital col- 
lection of Paintings, late the property of 
A. Cleveland, Esq., deceased, consisting of 
the most capital views in the districts of 
Monghyr, liajemehal, Boglipoiir, and the 
Jungleterry^ by Mr. Hodges. . , — In 
Seton-Karr, i. 04. 

. 1817. * ‘ These hills arc principally covered 
with wood, excepting where it has been 
cleared away for the natives to build their 
villages, and cultivate janaira,* plantains, 
and yams, which together with some of the 
small grains mentioned in the account of 
the Jungleterry, constitute almost the 
whole of the productions of these hills.” — 
Sutherland's Report on the Hill People (in 
App. to Long, 560). 

Junkeon. Add : 

1676. “These practices (claims of per- 


* Janera ia the same as Jawdr (see Jowaor). 


quisite by the factory chiefs) hath occa- 
sioned some to apply to the Governour for 
relief, and chosen rather to pay Jnnoan 
than submit to the unreasonable demands 
afore.said.”-— jVfcy'or PuckU's Proposals, in 
Fort St. Geo. Consn., Foby. 16th. Notes and 
Extracts, i. 39. 

Juribasso. Add: 

1603. At Patani the Hollanders having 
arrived, and sent presents — “ ils furent 
ris par un ofUcier nomm^ Oraukaea Jure- 
asBa, qui en fit trois portions.” — In Rec. 
du Voyages (ed. 1703) ii. 667. See also 
pp. 672, 675. 


K 


Karbaree, S. Hind. Karbari, an 
agent, a manager. Used chiefly in 
Bengal Proper. 

1867. “The Liishai Karbaris (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong.” — Lt.-Col. T. Lewin, 293. 

Kardar, s. P. H. Karddr. An agent 
(of the Government) in Sindh. 

Kedgeree, n.p. Add: 

1753. “De I’autre c6t»5 de I'entrd, les 
riviferes de Cajori et do Vlngeli (see Hidge- 
lee), puis plus au large la rivibre dePipli et 
celle de Balasor, sont avec Tombali,* 
rivibre mentionnb plus haut, et qu*on peut 
a j outer ici, des adrivations d’un grand 
fleuve, dont le nom de Ganga lui est com- 
mun avec lo Gange. . . . Une carte du 
Golfe de Bengale inser^o dans Blaeu, fera 
mbme distinguer les rivibres d'Ingeli et de 
Cajori (si on prend la peine de Texaminer) 
comme des bras du (xanga.” — D'Anville, 

p. 66. 

As to the origin of this singular error, 
about a river Ganga flowing across India 
from W. to E., see some extracts under 
Godavery. The Rupnarain River, which 
joins the Hoogly from the W. just above 
Diamond Har^ur, is the grand fleuve here 
spoken of. The name Gunga or Old Gunga is 
applied to this in charts late in the 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. Hamil- 
ton, 1727: “About five league.s farther up 
on the Wesft Side of the River of Hughly, is 
another Branch of the Ganges, called Ganga, 
it is broader than that of the Hughly, but 
much shallower.” — ii. 3. 

Khan, b. Add : 

1653. “ Han est vn Serrail ou enclos que 

les Arabes appellent fondoux oil se retirent 
les Carauaues, ou les Marchands Estrangers, 
. . . . ce mot de Han est Turq, et 
est le mesme que Xiaranansarai ou 


* See Tomlook in Gloss. 
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SarbMaxm dont parle Belon. . — De la 

BouUaye-le-Oouz, ed. 1657t p. 540. 

1827. ** He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the KhAn, that the Nuwaub was absent 
on a secret expedition.” — W, Scotty The 
Surgeon^s Daughter, ch. xiii. 

Khanum. Add : 

1404. “ The great wall and tents were 

for the use of tne chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Caflo, and the other was for 
the second wife, called OuinchiQeAo, which 
means ‘the little lady.’” — Markhathe 
Clavijo, 145. 

KMrdj. Add: 

1653. “ Le Sultan souffre los Chretiens, 

les luifs, cf’los Indou sur soa terrea, auec 
toute liberty de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
lieales d’Espagne ou plus par an, et ce 
tiibut s’appelle Earache. . .” — De la Boul- 
latj€’le-Oouz, ed. 1667, p. 48. 

Khot, 8. This is a Mahrati word, 
Jchoty in use in some parts of Bombay 
Presidency as the designation of per- 
sons holding or farming villa^s on a 
peculiar tenure called and coming 
under the class legally defined as 
‘ superior holders.* 

The position and claims of tlie 
Jchots have been the aubjoct of much 
debate and difficulty, especially with 
regard to the rights and duties of the 
tenants under them, whose position 
takes various foms; but to go into 
those questions wt)uld carry us much 
more deeply into local technicalities 
tlian would be consistent with the 
.scope of this work, or the knowledge 
•of the editor. 

Practically it would seem that the 
khot is, in the midst of provinces 
whore ryotwary is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a iietty zemindar in 
Bengal (apart from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the difficult (i[uestions touching 
khoii have arisen from this its excep- 
tional character in Western India. 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in existenco 
when, in the early part of this century, 
wo occupied territory that had been 
subject to the Mahratta power. It is 
apparently traceable back at least to 
the time of the *Adil Shahi (see Idal- 
can) dynasty of the Deccan. There 
lire, however, various denominations 
of khot In the Southern Konkan ho 
has long been a hereditary zemindar, 
with proprietary rights, and also has 


in many cases replaced the ancient 
patel as headman of the village ; a 
circumstance that has caused the khot 
to be sometimes regarded and defined 
as the holder of an office, rather than 
of a property. 

In the Northern Konkan, again, the 
Khots were originally mere revenue- 
farmers, without proprietary or here- 
ditary rights, but had been able to 
usurp both. 

As has been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as to the Khots have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have often been exorbitant and 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khoti was 
sometimes established in compliance 
with a petition of the cultivators. 
The Khot “ acted as a buffer between 
them and the extortionate demands 
of the revenue officers under the native 
Government. And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 
sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each vil- 
lage. The Khot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases ho prevented 
a new survey of his village, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some now 
patti* This no doubt ho recoverc'd 
from the ryots, but ho gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them money 
I for their cultivation, and was a milder 
master than a rapacious revenue officer 
would have been ” {Candy, pp. 20-21). 
See Selections from Records of Bomhiy 
Government, No. cxxxiv., N. S., 
viz., Selections with Notes, reyardiny 
the Khoti Tenure, compiled by 1\ 
Candy, Bo. C. S. 1873 ; also Abstract 
of Proceedings of the Govt, of Bombay 
in the Revenue Dipt., April 24th, 1870, 
No. 2474. 

Khudd. Add : 

1866. “When the men of the 43d He^. 
refused to carry the jmns any longer, the 
Earasian ^nners, about 20 in number, 
accompanying them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unetpial to doing 
BO, and under the direction of this officer 
(Cant. Oockbum, B. A.) threw them down 
a Knud, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 


Pat ti is used liere iii the Mahratti sense of a 
‘ contribution ' or extra cess. It is the regular 
Mahratti equivalent of the aJbwab of lieugul, oa 
which see Wilson, s.v. 
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called. , Bh'itmi and the IT. of the Dooar 
WaVf by Surfjeon llenni€i M.D.y p. lU'J. 

Khurroefy «. Ar. hluirlfy ‘au- 
tumn’; and in India the croj), or 
harvest of tlio crop, ■which is sown at 
the bopnninj^ of the rainy K(3ason 
(April and May) and gatliorod in after 
it, including rico, maizo, the tall mil- 
lots, cotton, rape, sesamum, otc. Tho 
obvorso crop is rubbee (d-v-)- 

Khyber Pass, n. p. Tho famous 
gorge which forms tho chief gate of 
Afghanistan from l*eshawar, pro])crly 
Khaihur, 

1519. “ Early next morning' we set out 

on onr march, and crosHing tlm Kheiber 
Pass, halted at tlie foot of it. The Khi/.i'r- 
Khail had been extrenioly licentiouH in 
their conduct. Both on tho coining and 
going of our army they had shot upon the 
stragglers, and such of our peojdo as lagged 
behind, or separated from the rest, and 
carried off their horses. It was clearly 
expedient that they should meet with a 
suitable chastisement. ”-"J3a6cr, i>. 277. 

1603. 

“On Thursday Jainriid was our encamp- 
ing ground. 

“ On Eriday wo went through the Khai- 
bar Pass, and encamped at ’All Musjid.” — 
Jahdruji7\ in Elliot, vi. 314. 

1783. “ The stage from Timrood (read 

Jimrood) to iliekah, usually called the 
Hyber-pasB, being the only one in which 
much danger is to be apprehended from 
banditti, the officer of the escort gave 
orders to his jiarty to ... . march early on 
the next morning. . . . Timur Shah, who 
used to pass the winter at Peshour . . . 
never passed tlirough the territory of the 
Hybers, without their attacking his ad- 
vanced or rear guard.” — Fiyi'ster's Travels, 
ed. 1808, ii. 65-00. 


that tho village of Kidderpore (called 
in tho chart KUherepore) then occu- 
pied the same position, i.e., imme- 
diately below “ Goharaapore,^^ and 
that immediately below “ ChHtuii^itte” 
(/.c., (ftnu'vdpllr and Chatdnntl, see 

8.V. Chuttanutty). 

1711. “ . . . then keep Rounding Chitti 

Foe (Chitpore) Bite down to Chitty Nutty 
Point (Chuttanutty). * ♦ The Bite below 
Gnrer Napoi'c (Govindpar) is Shoal, and 
below the Shoal is an Eddy ; therefore from 
Gover Napore, you must stand over to the 
Starboard -Shore, and keep it aboard till 
you come almost up with the Point of)jK)sito 
to Kiddery-Pore, but no longer. . . — The 

Enijlish Pilot, p. .55. 

Killadar. Add : 

It may ho noticed with reference to 
kaVa, that this Arabic word is gene- 
rally represented in Spanish names by 
Alcala, a name borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered inlC. Johnstone’s Index 
Geoyraplricus', and in Sicilian ones by 
Calata, e.(j,, Calatafimi, Oaltaiiissetta^ 
Oallagirone. 

Kincob. Add : 

1781. “ My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet ( V)at of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kiugcob Waistcoat, and CMmson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt 
to the shafts of Macaroni ridicule.” — 
Letter from An Old Country Captain, in 
India Gazette, Feb. 24th. 

Kishm. Add : 

1682. “The Island Queizome, or Quei- 
zume, or Quizome, otherwise called by 
travellers and geographers Keohmicbe, ana 
by the natives Brokt. . y—Nienhof, Zee en 
Lant'Reizc, ii. 103. 


1856. 

“ . . , See the bot>ted Moguls, like a i>ack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding through tho Khyber's 
rocky strait, 

Sweep like a bloody harrow o’er the 
land.” 

The Banyan Tree, p. 6. 

Kidderpore, n. p. This is tho 
name of a suburb of Calcutta, on the 
left bank of tho Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is tln^ 
seat of tho Government Bock-yard. 
This establishment was formed in the 
last century by General Kyd, “after 
whom,” says tho Imperial' Gazetteer, 
“ the village is named.” This is tho 
general belief, and was mine till re- 
cently, when I found from the chart and 
directions in i\iQ English Pilot oi 1711 


Kitmutgar. Add : 

1782. “ I therefore beg to caution 

strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina- 
tion of Consumahs and Kismutdars.” — 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

Kittysol. Add : 

1792. “ In those days the Ketesal, 

which is now sported by our very Cooks 
and Boatswains, was prohibited, as I have 
heard, d’you see, to any one below the 
rank of field officer.” — Letter, in Madras 
Courier, May 3. 


Kizilbash, b. A name applied to 
certain tribes of Turks who have be- 
come naturalized, as it were, in Persia, 
and have adopted the Persian language ; 
they are in fact Persianized Turks, like 
the present royal race and predominant 
class in Persia. Many are settled in 
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Afp'lianistan, and several in the Amir's 
army ; some in our own Indian regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry. The name, 

I believe, first became curront on the 

Persian frontier in the timo of the 
early Sophies (q.v.), the name being 
K i:: II- has k ) ‘ red -head , ’ f roiii the 

tall red caps w'hich they wore. 

c. 1510. “ li’vsanza hiro b di portare vii.a 

berretta rossa, ch'auanza s()j)ra la testa 
mezzo braccio, a guisa (rvn zon (‘like a 
top ’), che dalla parte, che si mette in testa, 
viene a essnr larga, ristriiigondosi tnttauia 
sino in cima, et e fatta con ilodici costo 
grosse vn dito . . . ne inai tagliano harba 
ne mostacchi.” — G. M. Aiif/ioMIOt in Ha- 
mnsio^ ii. f. 74. 

1550. “Oltra il deserto che e sopra il- 
Corassam fiiio h, Sainarcand .... signor- 
reggiano iesc/V cioe it* berrette verdi, 
le (juali benetto verdi soiio alcuni Tartari 
Mnsulmani cho portano le loro berrette di 
feltro verdo acute, e cosi si fanno chiainare 

II differentia tie Soffiaiii suoi cvapitali 
ncinici che signoreg^ano la Persia, pur 
ancho cssi Mnsulmani, i (piali portfino le 
berrette rosse, rpiali berrette verdi e rosse, 
hanno coiitiriiiameiitc hauuta fra se gmerra 
cnulelissima per causa di diversity di 
<)])inione nella loro religione.'’ — Chagni 
Mcmet, in Jtamvnio, ii. f. Kir. 

1053. “ Keselbaohe est vn mot compost* 

de Kettelf qui signitie rouge, et bacJtif teste, 
coinme qui diroit teste rouge, ct par ce 
terme s’entenderit les gens de guerre de 
Perse, k cause du bonnet de Sophi qui est 
rouge.” — l)c la Boul/ai/c^lc-Gouz. ed. 1657, 
545. 

Kling. Ad d : 

It may bo noticed that (Jalwgus is 
the name of a heathen tribo of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the cast of Nortli 
Luzon (Philippine Islands). 

1808. “I'he ff)reign residents in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of twt) rival races . . . 
viz. Klings from the Coromandel Coast <»f 
India, and (diinese. . . . I’he Klings arc 
universally the hack-carriage (ghtirry) dri- 
vers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monoptilize the washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there are Klings wht) 
amass mtmey as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich.” -CoUingicooU, Jiavihksof 
a Naturalist, 208-2G0. 

Kobang. Add : 

1708-71. “ The coins cun-ent at Batavia 

are the following Tlie milled Dutch gohl 
ducat, which is worth 0 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the .Japan gold coupangs,of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the new f(;r 
14 gilders and 8 stivers.”— E. T., 
i. 307. 

Koel. Add : 

c. 1790. *‘Le plaisir qne cause la fralchenr 
dont on jouit sous cette belle verdure est 
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augmontb enc<u*e par le gazouillement des 
oiseaux ct les cris clairs et i>eryans du 
Koewil . . :'~Haafiicr, ii. 9. 

Kookry. Add : 

1793. **lt is in foiling small trees or 
shrubs, and loiijnug the. branches of others 
for this pur|>oso, tliat tin* dagger, <»i' knife, 
worn by_ every Nei>a.uliaTq and called 
khookberi, is chiefly employed.” — Kirk- 
patrick's Ncjxinf, ilS. 

1800. “ A ilonso pmgl^' of bamlioo, 

through which \vo liad to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a ])ath through 
the tough stems with my ‘ kukri,’ which 
here proved of gre.at service.” — Lt.-Cul. T. 
Lnoin, p. 209. 

Kotow. Add : 

1404. ‘ ‘ And the custom was, when thesti 

robes were presented as from the Emjieror, 
to make a great feast, and, after eating, to 
clothe them witli tlio robes, and then that 
they should toiu*li tlic ground throe times 
with the knec.-< to sho\v great reverence for 
the Lord.”— Cfavijo, § xcii. See Markham, 
p. m. 

Kotul, H. This iippojirs to bo a 
Turki w'ord, though ad<Tt^’d by tho 
Afghans. Kotal, a iiiouutain pass, a 
col. 

Piivot do Courhiillo quotes sovoral 
passage's, ill which it occurs, from 
Baber’s original Turki, 

Kuttaur. Add : 

III saying tluit Ibn Batuta exagge- 
rated tho size 1 spoko too hastily. At 
least tlio exaggeration is not nearly so 
groat as I thought, and may have boon 
no exaggeration. Through tho kind- 
ness of Col. Waterhouso I have a 
photo-typo of some Travancoro woa- 
jions shown at tho (Aihmtta Exhibition 
of 1883-84; among thoiri tv.^o great ka- 
icirs, with shcatlis made from the snouts 
of tw'o saw-fishes (with tho tooth re- 
maining in). They aro done to scale, 
and ono of tho blades is 20 inches long, 
the other 26. 

There is til so a plate in the Indian. 
Antiquary, vii. 193, rcpro.sontirig some 
curious ■v\u3U]>ons from tlio Tanjoro 
Palace armoury, among which aro 
/ca/ar-hilted daggers e\Iflentlyof groat 
length, though tho entire length is not 
shown. Tho plat(*- accompaiiios iii- 
torosting notes by Mi’. M. »!. vValhouso, 
who states tho citrious fact that many 
of tho blades mounted /ccfar-fashioii 
wx*ro of Eurojiean nianufacturo, and 
that ono of theso boro tho famous 
name of Andrea Ferara, I add an 
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extract. Mr. Walhouse accounts for 
the adoption of these blades, in a 
country possessing the far-famed In- 
dian steel, in that the latter was exces- 
sively brittle. 

The passage from Stavorinus de- 
scribes the we^on, without giving a 
native name. We do not know what 
name is indicated by * belly piercer.* 
1690. “. . . which chafes and ferments 

him to such a pitch ; that with a Catarry I 
or Bagonet in his hand he first falls upon 
those that are near him . . . killing uiid 
stabbing as he goes . . .’’—OWuY/ton, 237. 

1754. “ To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cnttarri) and 
two swords . . — H. of NadiVy in Han- 

way't Traveht it 386. 

1768-71. “They (the Moguls) on the 
left side . . . wear a weapon which they 
call by a name that may bo translated 
helly-mercer : it is about 14 inches long; 
broaa near the hilt, and tapering away to 
a sharp txiint ; it is made of fine steel ; the 
handle nas, on each side of it, a catch, 
which, when the weapon is griped by the 
hand, shuts round the wrist, and secures it 
from being dropjied.” — Stavorinus^ E. T., i. 
457. 

1878. “ The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as at Srirangam near Trichina- 
palli, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape ; the handles, 
not so broad as in later Kuttars, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades, 21 inches broad at bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, more than | of which is 
deeply channelled on both sides with 6 
converging grooves. There were many of 
these in the Tanjor armoury, perfectly 
corresponding . . . and all were so soft as 
to be easily bent.” — Ind. Antiq, vii, 

Kuzzanna) s. Ar. Ilind. hhizdna^ 
or Ichazdna, a treasury. It is the 
usual word for the district and general 
treasuries in British India ; and kha- 
zdnchl for the treasurer. 

1683. “Ye King’s Luan had demanded 
of them 8000 Rupees on account of remains 
of lost year’s Talleoas (see Tallica) .... 
ordering his Peasdast* to see it suddenly 
paid in ve King’s Guzzauna.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Ifak. Soc., 103. 

Kyoung, S. Bunn, hyauvg, A 
Buddhist mouasteiy. The term is not 
employed by Padre San germane, who 
uses Bao, a word, ho says, used by the 
Portuguese in India (p. 88). I cannot 
explain it. 

* Pishdast, an assistant. 


1799. “The Idoumi or convents of the 
Rhahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese; they are 
mode entirely of wood; the roof is com- 
}x}8ed of different stages, supported by 
strong pillars,” etc^-^Symes, p. 210. 


L. 

Lac. Add : 

1644. “There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Laore, both 
the insect lacre and the cake ” {de formiga 
e de pasta). — Boearro, MS. 

1663. “ In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see Gold-smiths ... in a fourth Workmen 
in Lacoa.” — Bernier, E. T., 83. 

Lack. Add : 

1747. “ ITie Nabob and other Principal 
Persona of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative {sir) Disposition, and . . . 
are so exceedingly avaritious, occasioned 
by the larce Proffers they have received 
from the French, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.” — 
Letter from Fort St. David to the Court, 
May 2d (MS. Records in India Oflfice). 

Lamasery, Lamaserie, s. This is a 
word, introduced apparently by the 
French R. C. missionaries, for a Lama 
convent. Without being positive, I 
would say that it does not represent 
any oriental word (e.gr. compound of 
himi and serai) but is a factitious 
French word analogous to nonnerie, 
vacherie, laiterie, etc. 

Lar. a. Add : 

c. 1190, “ Udaya the ParmSr mounted 
and came. The Dors followed him from 
Lar . . — The Poem of Chand Bardai, 
E. T, by Beames, in Ind. Antiq., i. 275. 

Larry-bunder. Add : 

1679. “ If Suratt, Baroach, and Btin- 
durlaree in Scinda may be included in the 
same Phyrmaund to be customs free , . . 
then that they get these places and words 
inserted.” — Fort St. Geo. Consns., Feb. 20th. 
In Notes and Extmets, No. I., Madras, 1871. 

1739. “But the Castle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country to the 
eastward of the river Attok, and of the 
waters of the Scind, and Nala Sdnkba, 
shall, as before, belong to the Empire of 
Hindostan.”— H. of Nadir, in Hanway, ii. 
387. 

1753. “ Le bras gauche du Sind se rend 
k Laheri. oh il s'epanche en un lac ; et ce 
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port, quiest celui de Tattanagar, commune- 
ment est nomme La^ebender . ” — D'AnvillCt 
p. 40. 

1763. “Les Anglois ont sur cette cote 
encore plusieurs petits t^tablissement {sic) 
ob ils envoyeiit des premiers Marchands, 
des sous-Marchands, ou des Facteurs, 
comme en Scindi^ h trois endroits, h Tatta^ 
nne grande ville et la residence «lu Seigneur 
du pais, h Lar Bander, et h Schah-B under.” 
— NiehuhVt VoyagCy ii. 8. 

Lat and Lath, S. This word, 
meaning a staff or pole, is used for 
an obelisk or columnar monument ; 
and is specifically used for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Eastern India. 

Law-officer. This was the official 
designation of a Mahommedan officer 
learned in the (Mahommedan) law, 
who was for many j'ears of our 
Indian administration an essential 
functionary of the judges* courts in 
the districts, as well as of the Sudder 
or courts of Review at the Presidency. 

It is to be remembered that the law 
administered in courts under the Com- 
pany’s government, from the assump- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, was the Mahommedan 
law ; at first by the hands of native 
Kd:u8 and Muftis^ with some superin- 
tendence from the higher European 
servants of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence, which, undergoing sundry 
vicissitudes of system during the next 
30 years, developed gradually into a 
European judiciary’, which again was 
set on an extended andquasi-pennaneut 
footing by Lord Cornwallis’s Govern- 
ment, in Regulation IX. of 1793 (see 
Adawlut, in SuppT.). The Mahom- 
modan Law continued, however, to be 
the professed basis of criminal jui’is- 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, by new Regu- 
lations, and by the recorded construc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
courts, until the accomplishment of tlie 

S eat changes which followed the 
utiny,andthe assumption of the direct 
government of India by the Crown 
(1858). The landmarks of change 
were (a) the enactment of the Penal 
T’ode (Act XLV. of 18G0), and (5) that 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act XXV. of 1861), followed by (r) 
the establishment of the High Court 
(1st July, 1862), in which became 
merged both the Supreme Court 
with its peculiar jurisdiction, and the 
(quondam-Company’s) Sudder Courts 


i 

of Review and Appeal, civil and 
criminal {Dewanni/ Adawlat, and 
Nizamut Adawlat). 

The authoritative e.^position of the 
Mahommedan Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahommedan Law- 
officer* Ho sat with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, i.c., in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial; and at the end 
of the trial ho gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
futwa(q.v.)* which was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the definition of the crime, and as to 
its appropriate punishment according 
to Mahommedan Law. The judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
futwa, and if it seemed to him to be 
consonant with natural justice, and 
also in (‘.onformity with the Mahom- 
medan Law, ho passed sentence (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his wan ant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma- 
tion. 

In cases also where there was dis- 
agreement between the civilian judg(^ 
and the Law-officer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832 certain modifications wen^ 
introduced by law,t which declariMl 
that the fiitwa might bo dispensed 
with either by referring the case for 
report to a punchayet (q.v.), whicli 
sat apart from the court; or by con- 
stituting assessors in the trial (gene- 
rally three in number). The frequent- 
adoption of the latttT alternative 
rendered the appearance of the Law- 
officer and his futwa much l(?ss uni- 
I versalas time went on. The postof law* 

I officer was indeofl not ac-tuallyabolishod 
i till 1864. But it would ay>pcar from 
enquiiy that I have mfule, among 
i friends of old standing in the Civil 
! Seiwice, that for some years before the 
‘ issue of the i^cnal ( -od(^ and the oth(‘r 
I reforms already mentioned, the mool- 
vee (maulavi) or Mahommedan Law- 
officcr had, in some at least of the Ben- 
gal districts, practically ceased to sit 

See Rejm. IX., 1793, sect. 47. 

I t Regn. VI. of that year. 

3 a 
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with the judge, even in cases where no 
assessors were summoned.* I cannot 
trace any legislative authority for this, 
nor any circular of the Sudaer Niza- 
mut ; and it is not easy, at this time 
of day, to obtain much personal testi- 
mony. But Sir George Yule (who was 
Judge of Rungpore and Bogra about 
1855-56) writes thus : 

“The Moulvee-ship . . . must have been 
abolished before I became a judge (I think), 
which was 2 or 3 years before the Mutiny ; 
for I have no recollection of ever sitting 
with a Monlvee, and 1 had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Rungnoro 
and Bogra. Assessors were substituted for 
the Monlvee in some cases, but 1 have no 
recollection of employing tliese either.” 

Mr. Soton-Karr again, who was Civil 
and Sessions Judge of Jossore (1857- 
1860), writes: 

“ I am quite certain of my own practice 
. . . and I made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law required me to 
have such functionaries. I determined 
never to sit with a Mania vi, as, even before 
the Penal Code was passed and came into 
operation, I wished to get rid of futwas and 
differences of opinion.” 

The office of Law-officer was for- 
mally abolished by Act XI. of 1864. 

In respect to civil litigation, it had 
been especially laid downf that in 
suits regarding successions, inherit- 
ance, marriage, caste, and all religious 
usages and mstitutions, the Manom- 
medan laws with respect to Mahom- 
medans, and the Hmda laws with 
respect to Hindus, wore to bo con- 
sidered as the general rules by which 
the judges wore to form their deci- 
sions. In the respective cases, it was 
laid down, the Mahomiuedan and Hindu 
law-officers of the court wore to at- 
tend and to expound the law. 

In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahommodan law-officer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminal 
trial. In civil oases ho did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahommodan law. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) is found 


* Reg. I. of 1810 had empowered llie executive 
government, hy an official communication from its 
secretary in the Judicial D<>i»art.m<*nt, to dism*ii.^e 
with ike attendance and futwa of tUo Law offioers 
of the courts of circuit, when it seemed rfdvisable. 
But in such case the judge of the court passed no 
sentence, but referred the proceedings with an 
opinion to the Nizanwt Admvlut. 
t Regn. of 11th April, 1780, quoted below. 


in the legislation of 1793, and is dis- 
tinctly traceable in the Regulations 
down at least to 1821. In fact he is 
named in the Act XI. of 1864 (see 

r tation under Cazee in Sttppt.) 

lishing Law-officers. But in many 
of the districts it would seem that he 
had very long before 1860 practically 
ceased to exist, under what circum- 
stances exactly I have failed to dis- 
cover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably 
not frequent enough to ^justify bis 
maintenance in every district. A Pun- 
dit continued to be attached to the 
Sudder Deivanny, and to him ques- 
tions were referred by the District 
Courts when requisite. Neither Pun- 
dit nor Moolvee is attached to the 
Hi^ Court, but native judges sit on 
its Bench. 

It need only be added that, under 
Regulation III. of 1821, a magistrate 
was authorized to refer for trial to 
the Law-officer* of his district a 
variety of complaints and charges of 
a trivial character. 

The designation in Hindustani of 
the Law-officer was Maulavi. See 
Adawlut, Cazee, Futwa> Mufty, aU 
in SUPPT. 

1780. “That in all suits regarding in* 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahummedans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to 
Gentoos, shall be invariably adhered to. 
On all such occasions the Molavies or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law ; and tney shall sign the report and 
assist in passing the [decree .” — Regulation 
vaesed by th£ G.-G. and CounciL 11th April, 
1780. 

1793. “II. The Law Officers of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
the courts of circuit, and the zillah and city 
courts . . . shall not be removed but for 
incapacity or misconduct. . . ” — Reg. XJJ. 
of 1793. 

In §§ iv., V., vi. Gauzy and Mufty are 
substituted for Law Officer, but ref errmg to 
the same persons. 


1799. “IV. If the futwa of the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut declare 



law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
Nimmut Adawlut shall notwithstanding 


* “ To the Hindoo und Mahoinmedan Law offi- 
oers.” This gives tbe date quoted in tlie 
paragraph. 
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sentence the prisoner to suffer death. . • ” 

~J2q7. VIIL of 1799. 

Laximana, Laquesimena. etc., s. 
Malay Laksamana^ from the Skt. laksh- 
manay ‘ having fortunate tokens,* 
(which was the name of a m5'thical 
hero, brother of Rama). This was the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
forces : 

1511. “ There used to be in Malaca five 
principal dignities . . . the third is Lassa- 
mane ; this is Admiral of the Sea . . .” — 
Alboquerque^ by Birch, iii. 87. 

c. 1539. “The King accordingly set 
forth a Fleet of two hundred Sails .... 
And of this Navy he made General the 
great Laque Xemena, his Admiral, of 
whose Valor the History of the Indiaes 
hath spoken in divers places .” — PintOy in 
Cogariy p. 38. 

1553. * ' Laceamana was harassed by the 
King to engage Dom Garcia ; but his reply 
was : SirCy against the Portuguese and their 
high-sided vcsseh it U impossible to engage 
with low-cut lancharas like ours. Leave me 
(to act) for 1 know this people well, seeing how 
much blood they have cost me; good fortune 
i$ noxo with tlxee, and I am about to avenge 
you on them. And S(j he did.”— jBan’os, HI. 
viii. 7. 

Leaguer, s. Tho following uso of 
this word is now quite obsolete, we 
believe, in English ; but it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Lager- 
Bier y i.€. * beer for laying down, for 
keeping * (primarily in cask). 

The word in this sense is neither in 
Minshow (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747. “That the Storekeeper do pro- 
vide Leaguers of good Columbo or Batavia 
arrack.” — Ft. St. David Consxis., May 5th 
(MS. Record in India Office). 

1782. “Will be sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondfield, at his Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutcherry .... 
Square and Globe Lanthoms, a quantity 
of Country Rum in Leaguers, a Slave Girl, 
and a variety of other articles .” — Jxidia 
GazettCy Nov. 23d. 

Liampo. Add : 

1701. “The Mandarine of Justice ar- 
rived late last night from Limpo.” — Fi'ag- 
mentary MS. Records of China Faetox'y (at 
Chusan ?), in India Office, Oct. 24th. 

Lingam. Add : 

1843. “The homage was paid to Lin- 
gamism.^ The insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism. Linganiisrn is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form.” — Macaulayy Speech on Gates of Som- 
natith. 

Lip-lap. Add ; 

1768-71. “Children bom in the Indies 


are nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.” — Stavorinusy E. T., i. 315. 

Lishtee or Listee, s. Hind, lishti, 
English word, ‘ a list.* 

Long-cloth. Add : 

1670. “ We have continued to supply 

you . . . in reguard the Dutch do so tully 
fall in with the Calicoe trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-Cloth.” 
— Letter from Court of E. I. C. to Madras, 
Nov. 9th. In Notes and ExtractSy No. I., 

p. 2. 

Long-drawers. Add : 

1789. “It is true that they (the Syes) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and blue 
long draws. ’’--Note by Translator of Seir 
Mutaqheriny i. 87. 

Loot. Add : 

1847. “ Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
pictures which he looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillos, all beautiful.” — Lord 
Malmeshuryy Mem. of an Ex-Ministery i. 
192. 

Looty. Add : 

1793. “ A party was immediately sent, 
who released 27 half-starved wretenes in 
heavy irons ; amonp them was Mr. Randal 
Cadman, a midshipman taken 10 years 
before by Suffrein. The remainder were 
private soldiers ; some of whom had been 
taken by the Looties ; others were deserters 
. . . *'—Dirom's Narrative, p. 157. 

Lory. Add : 

1682. “The Lorys are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 
.... There are no birds that the Indians 
value more ; and they will sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . . ” — Nicuhof^ 
Zee en LanURcizCy ii. 287. 

LotOO, s. Burm. IllwaUd'haUy 
‘ Royal Court or Hall ; ’ the Chief 
Council of Stato in Burma, composed 
normally of four Wimgyis or Chief 
Ministers. Its name designates more 
properly the place of mooting ; com- 
pare Star- Cham ber. 

1792. “ . . in capital cases ho transmits 

the evidence in writir-;, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consulta- 
tion, where the council of state assembles. 

. . . ” — Symesy 307. 

1819. “ The first and most respectable 

of the tribunals is the Luttd, comprised of 
four presidents called VungM, who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest and 
most experienced Mandarins, of four assis- 
tants, and a great chancery.”— 

1(14. 

1827. “Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage^^ho sanction of this 
council: indeecf, the King’s name never 
api^ars in any edict or proclamation, the 
3 a 2 
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acts of the Lnt-dliaii being in fact consi- 
dered his act8.”-~C'rair/ttrd’« Journal, 401. 

Loutea. Add : 

1618. “The China Capt. bad letters 
this day per way of Xaxma (Satsmaa) . . . 
that the letters I sent are received by the 
noblemen in China in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, apointed to com for 
Japon. . . . ” — Cocks, ii. 44. 

LucknoW) n. p. Properly Lakh- 
wxu; the well-known capital of the 
Nawabs and Kings of Oudh, and the 
residence of the Chief Commissioner of 
that British Province, till the office was 
united to that of Lieut. -Governor of 
the N.W. Provinces in 1877. 

1528. “On Saturday the 29th of the 
latter Jem Adi, I reached Lul^ow; and 
having surveyed it, passed tlie river Gdmti 
and encamped. p. 381. 

1663. “In Agra the Hollanders have 
also an House. . . . Formerly they had a 
good trade there in selling Scarlet ... as 
^80 in buying those cloths of Jelapour and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from Agra, 
whei*e they also keep an house. . . . ” — 
Berniei', E. T., 94. 

LugOW, To, V. This is one of those 
imperatives transformed, in Anglo- 
Indian jargon, into infinitives, which 
are referred to under puckerow, 
bunow. H. inf. lagd-nd, imperative 
lagd~o. The meanings of lagdnd, as 
given by Shakespear, are : “ To apply, 
close, attach, join, fix, affix, ascribe, 
impose, lay, add, place, put, plant, 
set, shut, spread, fasten, connect, plas- 
'ter, put to work, employ, engage, use, 
impute, report anythmg in the way of 
scandal or malice ” — in which long list 
he has omitted one of the most common 
uses of the verb, in its Anglo-Indian 
form ItMotu, which is “to lay a boat 
alongside the shore or wharf, to moor.” 
The fact is that lagdnd is the active 
form of the neuter verb lag-nd, ‘ to 
touch, lie, be in contact with,* and used 
in all the neuter senses of which lagdnd 
expresses the transitive senses. Be- 
sides neuter lagdnd, active lagdnd, we 
have a secondary causal verb, lag wan a, 
‘ to cause to apply,* etc. Lag-nd, 
lagd^nd, are presumably the same 
words as our lie, and lay, A. S. licgan 
BJidlecgan, mod. Germ. liegenBJid legen. 
And the meaning *lay* underlies all 
the senses which Shakespe(^r gives of 
lagd-nd, 

Lungoor. Add: 

1859, “I found myself in immediate 


proximity to a sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and most human- 
like monkeys I had ever seen. There were 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, some 

? [uite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
aces enhanced by a fringe of snowy 
whisker.” — Lt.-Col. T, Lewin-, p. 49. 


M. 

Ha^bap, S. ‘ Ap ma-bap hai khu^ 
dawand! ‘You, my Lord, are my 
mother and father ! ’ This is an ad- 
dress from a native, seeking assistance, 
or begging release from a penalty, or 
reluctant to obey an order, which the 
yoimg sdh ib hears at first with asto- 
nishment, but soon as a matter of 
course. 

Mabar. Add : 

1753. ‘'Selon cet autorit^ le pays da 
continent qui fait face k 1*116 de Ceilan est 
Maabar, ou la grande Inde : et cette inter- 
pretation de Marc-Pol est autant plus 
juste, que rmha est un terme Indien, et 
propre m^me k quelcpieslangues Scythi^ues 
ou Tartares, i>our sig^nifier grand, Ainsi, 
Kaa-bar signifie la grande region.” — 
D'Anville, p. 105. 

The great Geographer is wrong ! 

Macao. Add: 

1599. See in Suppt. under Monsoon. 

1615. “He adviseth me that 4 juncks 
are arrived at Langasaque from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacan, will 
cause all matters tobesouldchepe.” — Cocks, 
i. 35. 

Maqareo. Add, at p. 403, after 
quotation ending “ Afncan wilder- 
ness : ** 

Take also the following : 

1885. “ Here at his mouth Father 

Meghna is 20 miles broad, with islands on 
his breast as large as English counties, and 
a great tidal bore which made a daily and 

ever-varying excitement In deep 

water, it passed merely as a large rolling 
billow ; but in the shallows it rushed along, 
roaring like a crested and devouring monster, 
before which no small craft could live.”— 
LL’Coh T, Lewin, pp. 161-2. 

Macheen. Add under Chin and 
Machin: 

c. 1665. the first place you have 

taught me, that cdl that Frangistan . . . ttw 
nothing, hut I know not what little Island, of 
which the greatest King wcu he of Portugal 
.... telling me that the Kings of Indostan 
vm'e far above them aUogethei', and that they 
were the only true and only Houmajons . * • 
the great ones, th^ Conquerors and Kings 
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of the World ; and that Persia and TJsbec, 
Kach^er, Tartar and- Catay, Pegu, China. 
and iCatohina. did tremble at the name of 
the KinOT of Indostan: Admirable Geo- 
graphy ! — Speech of Aurangzeb to his Tutor j 
according to Bernier, E. T., 48. 

Madremaluco, n. p. The name 
given by the Portuguese to the Ma- 
hommedan dynasty of Berar, called 
^ iTndd-shdhl, The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
Imdd-ul-Mulk (‘ Pillar of the State*), 
otherwise Path Ullah *Imad Shah. 
The dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded upon the dissolution of 
the Bahmani monarchy in the Deccan. 
Hee Ifizamaluco, SaSaio, Hidalcan, 
Cotamaluco and Melique Verido. 

It began about 1484, and in 1572 
was merged in the kingdom of Ah- 
mednagar. 

There is another Madremaluco (or 
*Imad-ul-Mulk) much spoken of in 
Portuguese histories, w’bo was an im- 
portant personage in Guzerat, and put 
to death with his own hand the king 
Sikandar Shah (1526) (Darros, IV. 
V. 3 ; Correa, iii. 272, 344, etc. ; Couto, 
Decs. V. and vi. passim), 

1553. The Madre Haluoo was man-ied 
to a sister of the Hidalchau, and the latter 
treated this brother-in-law of his, and 
Hele^ue Verido as if they were his vassals, 
especially the latter.” — Barron, IV., vii. 1. 

1563. “The Imademaluco or Madre- 
malnoo, as we corruptly style him, was a 
Circassian (Ckerques) by nation, and had 
originally been a Christian, and died 
in 1546. . . . Imad is os much as to say 
‘prop,’ and thus the other (of these iirinces) 
was called Inmdmaluco, or ‘ Prop of the 
Kingdom ’ . . . ” — Garcia, f. 30 v. 

Neither the chronology of l)e Orta here, 
nor the statement of Imad-ul-Mulk’s Circas- 
sian origin, agree with those of Firishta. 
The latter says that Fath-Ullah ’Imad 
Shah was descended from the heathen of 
Bijanagar (iii. 485). 

Hagadoxo. Add : 

1505. “And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D’Almeida) made sail, ordering the course 
to be made for Magadaxo, which he had in- 
structions also to make tributary. But the | 
pilots objected, saying that they would miss 
the season for crossing to India, as it was ' 
al^^y the 26th of August. . . . ” — Correa, 

Mahdjim. Add : 

1885.^ Mahajun hospitably enter- 

l^ns his victim, and speeds nis homeward 
departure, «ving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckless 


hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he has never in- 
curred, and can never hope to discharge; 
and so he becomes practically the Mahajon r 
slave for the rest of his natural life.” — Li,- 
Col. T. Lewin, p. 330. 

Mahout. Add : 

It is remarkable that wo find what 
is apparently mnhd^matra , in the sense 
of a high officer, in Hesychius : 

“Ma/Lidrpai, ol (TTpaTTiyol irop’ — 

Hestfch, s.v. 

Mahratta. Add : 

1747. “ Agreed on the .arrival of these 
Ships that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the 50 
Moratta Horses be aupnented to 100 as We 
found them very usofull in the last Skir- 
mish. . . . ” — Comn. at Fort St. David, 
Jan. 8th (MS. Record in India Office). 

1748. “ 'Phat ui)on his hearing the 
Mirattoes liad taken Tanner’s Fort . . . ’* 
- In Long, p. .5. 

Mahratta Ditch. Add : 

1757. “ That the Botmds of Calcutta are 
to extend the whole Circle of Ditch dug upon 
the Invasion of the Mara ttes ; also 000 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade,’ -- A of 
Agreement sent hg Colonel (Hive. (provi<»us to 
the Trejity with the N.abob of May 14th). 
In Memoirs of the Jterolutiou in Bengal, 
1760, p. 89. 

178^ “To the Proprietors and Occu- 
piers of Houses and oilier Tenements within 
I the Mahratta Entrenchment.”— India 

Gazette, Aug. 10th. 

Maistry, Mestry. Add, before 

quotations : 

Master (MacTcpi>) is also tbo Rus- 
sian tonn lor a skilled workman, and 
has given rise to several derived adjec- 
tives. 

There is too a similar word in 
modern Greek, /xayto-roip. 

1404. “And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure and of many 
other colours, made in the most marvellous 
way ; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestros, it would be 
reckoned beautiful to see.” — Clavijo, § cv. 
(Comp. Markham, j). 125). 

1524. “ And the Viceroy (1). Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutvs four newly-built catnrs, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
very light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to be 
burned, saying that he intended to show 
the Moors that we knew how to build better 
catnrs than they did; and he sent for 
Mestre Vyne the Genoese, whom he had 
brought to build galleys, and asked him if 
he could build boats that would row faster 
than the Malabar paraoi. He answered’: 

‘ Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enough to 
catch a mosquito.’ . . . ” — Correa, ii. 830, 
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Xalabar^ b. Add, under B : 

1680. “Whereas it hath been hitherto 
accustomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in the Por- 
tuguese, Gentue, and Mallabar languages, 
from which some inconveniences have 
arisen. . . . — Fort St. Geo. (Jonsn., Sept. 
9th, in JP^otes and Extracts^ No. HI., 33. 

Malabar Hill, n. p. This favourite 
site of villas on Bombay Island is 
stated by Mr, Whitworth to have ac- 
quired its name from the fact that tho 
Malabar pirates, who haunted this 
coast, used to lie behind it. 

Maladoo, s. Chicken maladoo is an 
article in tho Anglo-Indian menu. It 
looks like a corruption from tho French 
cumne, but of what ? 

Maxnlutdar, S. F. 11. mu' dmalattldr 
(from Ar. mu'dinalay ‘ affairs, busi- 
ness and in Mahr. mhmlatdar. 
(yhieny used in Western India. For- 
merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is now 
in the Bombay Presidency tho title of 
a native civil officer in charge of a 
taluka, corresponding nearly to the 
ialmlddr of a pergunna in tho Bengal 
Presidency, but of a status somewhat 
more important. See a quotation 
under Patel. 

Mandarin. Add : 

1682. In the Kingdom of Patane (on 
east coast of Malay Peninsula) “The 
King’s counsellors are called Mentary.” — 
Jmieuhofj Zee en Lant-Eeize^ ii. 04. 

Mangalore, b. Add: 

1536. “ . . . For there was come another 

eatur with letters, in which the (Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help ; telling how 
the Kang (of Cambay) had equipped large 
squadrons in the Ports of the Gulf .... 
alleging .... that he was sending them to 
Ma^aior to join others in an expedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all this was 
false, for he was really sending them in the 
expectation that the Bumis would come to 
Mangalor next September. . . .” — Correa. 
iv. m. 

1648. This place is called Mangerol by 
Van Twisty p. 13. 

Mangelin. Add : 

On the origin of this weight see Sir 
W. Elliot’s Coins of Southern Indiay 
now in the press. The mdnjadi was 
the hard scarlet seed of the Adenanthera 
pavoninay L., used as a measure of 
weight from very • early times. A 
p^cel of 50 taken at random gave an 
average weight of 4*13 grs. 3 parcels 


of 10 each, selected by eye as large, 
gave average 5*02 and 5*03 (op. cit, p. 
47). 

1584. “ There is another sort of weight 
called Mangiallino, which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight, and therewith they wei^h 
diamants and other jewels.” — Barrety m 
Hakluyty ii. 409. 

Manjee. 

1683. “We were forced to track our 
boat till 4 in the Afternoon, when we saw 
a great black cloud arise out of ye North 
with much lightning and thunder, which 
made our Mangee or Steerman advise us to 
fasten our boat in some Creeke.” — Hedgety 
Hak. Soc., 88. 

For the Paliari use, see Long's SelectionSy 
p. 561. 

Martaban, n.p. Add: 

1680. “That tlie English may settle 
ffactorys at Serian, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoe that th(w may settle a ffactory in like 
manner at Mortavan. . .” — Articles to be 
proposed to the King of Barma and Peguy in 
Notes and Extracts , No. HI., p. 8. 

1695. “ Concerning Bartholomew Rodri- 
gues ... I am informed and do believe 
he put into Mortavan for want of wood and 
water, and was there seized by the King's 
officers, because not bound to that Place,” 
— Governor Higginson, in J)alr. Oriental 
Repert. ii. 342-3. 

Marw^ee, n. p. and s. This word 
Mdrtvdrl, properly a man of MarwHr 
or tbo JodhpUr country in BajpatanS, 
is used in many parts of India as 
synonjTnous witn banya or sowcar, 
from the fact that many of tbe traders 
and money-lenders have come origi- 
nally from Marwiir, most frequently 
Jains in religion. Compare the Zom- 
hard of medieval England, and tho 
caorsino of Dante’s time. 

Masulipatam. Add : 

1684. “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the present 
king went to see Maslipatan, nine of them 
undertook to represent the figure of an 
Elephant ; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk - upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Ihrone, made 
his entry into the City.” — Tavernier, E. T., 
ii. 65. 

Matxoss. Add : 

! 1745. “ . . . We were told with regard 

to the Fortifications, that no Expense should 
be grudged that was necessary for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... he lived 
not to come among us ; and therefore, wo 
could only judge of his Merit and Qualifica* 
tions by the Value of his Stipen<^ Six 
Pagodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence 
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a Day, scarce the Pay of a common Ma- 
tro88. . .’’—Letter from Mr, Barnett to the 
Secret Committee^ in Letter to a Proprietor of 
the E, I. Co., p. 45. 

Mayla, S. Hind, mela, a fair, 
almost always connected with, some 
religious celebration, as wore so manj" 
of the medieval fairs in Europe. Tho 
wortl is froin Skt. mela, ‘ meeting, con- 
course, assembly.’ 

1801). “L.^ Mela n’est pas pr<^cisement 
une foire telle que nous reutondeut ; c’est 
le nom qu’on donne aux reunions do pMerins 
et dea marchands fiui . . . se rcndeiit dans 
lea lieux consider^s comma sacivs, aux 
fetes de certixins dieux indiens et d6« per- 
sonnages reputes saints piirmi les musul- 
mans .” — Garchi de Tasaif, Jitl. Mas., p. 27. 

Meekly, n. p. See under Munnee- 
pore. 

Melique Verido, n. p. The Portu- 
guese form of the stylo of tho princes 
of tho dynasty established at Bidar in 
the end of tho 15th contury, on tho 
decay of the Bfihmani kingdom. Tho 
name represents ‘ Malik Barid.’ It was 
apparently only tho 3rd of the dynasty, 
’Ali, who first "took tho title of (’Ali) 
Barid Shah. 

1533. “ And as the folosomia (?) of Badur 
was very great, as well as his presum ptkm, 
he sent word to Yzam Maluco (see Nizama- 
luco) and to Verido (who were great Lords, 
as it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lies 
between the lialgat and Gambaya) .... 
that they must pay him homage, or he 
would hold them for enemies, and would 
direct war against them, and take away 
their dominions.” — Correa, iii. 514. 

1563. “ And these regents . . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
seize the King of Daquem in Beder, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan ; 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido ; and then 
he and the rest, either in person or by their 
representatives, make him a salam {^lenia) 
at certain days of the year . . . The Verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as I 
have heard on sure authority.” — Qarcia, 
f. 35 and 35i;. 

c. 1601. “About this time a letter 
arrived from the Prince Sultdn Ddniydl, 
reporting that (Malik) Ambar had col- 
lected his troops in Bidar, and had gained a 
victory over a ]>arty which had been sent 
to oppose him by Malik Barid.”— Dm //«« 
Ullah, in Elliot, vi. 104. 

Milk-bush. Add: 

c. 1590. “ They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zekoom (zak- 
Inim) tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 


penetrable by an army.”— ii. 
t)8. 

This is the milk-hedge. 

^ “The milk-hedge f«u*ms a very dis- 
tinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of (riizeriit. Twigs of tho plant 
thrown into ninuing water kill tlie fish, and 
are extensively used ftn* tluit inirposo. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best f(»r making gunpowder.” — M.-Gen. 
li. U. Keatinuc. 

“ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid asi(h‘ sandals and staff, 

His sacred thnanl, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth from behind the milk-bush on the 
sand, ...” 

E. Arnold, Li<jht of Bk. v. 

Mincopie, n.p. This term is attri- 
butenl in books to tho Andaman 
islanders as tb(3ir distinctive name foi’ 
tbeir own race. It originated with a 
vocabulury given by Lieut. Oolobrooko 
in volume iv. of the Adatir Researches, 
and was c(*rtainly founded on some 
misconco])tion. Nor has tho jiossiblc 
origin of the mistake Imuui ascertained. 

Miscall, s. Arab, tnifipil {mithkdl, 
pro])orly). An Arabian weight, ori- 
ginally that of the Roman aureus and 
tho gold dinar ; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340. “ The prince, violently enraged, 

caused this officer to be put in prison, and 
cf>nfiscated !ns goo<ls, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkals of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at once the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country.” — Shihdbuddln, in Not, et Ext., 
xiii. 192. 

1.502. “Upon which the King (of Sofala) 
shewed himself much ideasei . . . and 
gave them as a prestmt for the Gaptain- 
Major a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pinffo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth 500 
reis, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3000 maticals. . . ^'—Correa, i. 274. 

Mocuddum. Add : 

1680. “ For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadum ^u- Master of the Boat- 
men, being Ghristian as he is, his wages 
being paid at 70 fauams f)cr mensem. — 
Firrt St. Geo. Conm., Doc. 23, in Notes and 
Extracts, No. 111. p. 42. 

Mogul. Add : 

1404. “And the territory of this emmre 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 

S alia, and the language thereof is called 
[ugalia, and they don’t understand this 
language on this side of the River (the 
Oxus) ... for tlie character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this side 
I the river ; and they call iluit character 
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Mon^sli, and the Emperor keepg by him 
oerti^ scribee who can read and write this 
Mogali character/* — Clavijo, 6 ciii. (Comp. 
Markkom,m-m). 

1781. ** Wanted an Euroi^ean or Mog^ 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.”*— /ndta Gazette, June 30. 

Hognl, The Great Add : 

1653. **Thi8 Prince, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were ever^ 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion.” — Cogan't Pinto, p. 25. 

The expression is nf>t in Pinto’s original, 
where it is Rey doB^Mogorca (cap. xx. ). 

c. 1663. “ Since it is the custom of Asia 

never to approach (ireat Persons with 
Empty Hands, when I had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aureng 
Zehe. I presented him with Eight Roupeca. 

. . Bernier, E. T., p. 62. 

1807. “ L’Hindoustan est depuis quelque 
temps domind par un multitude de iietits 
Houverains qui s’arrachent I’un 1’ autre leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’euxnereconnaitcomme 
il faut I’autoritd Idgitime du Mogol, si ce 
u’est ce^iendant messieurs les Anglais, les- 
quels n ont pas cessd d’etre soumis k son 
obdissance ; en sorte qu’actuellement, c’est 
k dire en 1222 (1807) ils reconnaissent I’au- 
toritd supreme a’ Akoar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.” — Afada, Ardyish-i-mahjil, quoted by 
(ktrcin de Taaay, Rel. Muz., 90. 

Mohor, Gold. Add : 

1779. “ I then took hold of his hand : 

then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs. 
and offered to give them to me : I refused 
them ; he said * Take that (ofifering both his 
hands to me), ’twill make you great men, and 
I will give you 100 gold mohurs Hiore.’”— 
Evidence of Rambux Jemadar, on Trial of 
( f rand v. Francis, quoted in Echoea of Old 
Calcutta, 228. 

Mohwa. Add : 

** It abounds in Guzerat. When the 
flowers are falling the Hill-men camp under 
the trees to collect them. And it is a 
common practice to sit perched on one of 
the trees in order to shoot the large deer 
Avhich come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” — 
ilf.-Gcn. jB, jet. Keatinge, 

Moluccas. Add : 

The earliest mention of these islands 
by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Araorigo Vespucci (quoted 
under Canhameira), who in 1501, 
among the places heard of by Cabral’s 
fleet, mentions the Maluche Islands. 

1518. “And as it was the monsoon for 
Maluoo, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Meneses thither, to establish the 
tr^e in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the 


Kings of the ifles of Temate and Tidore 
where the clove grows.” — Correa, ii 562. 

Hone, n. p. Man or Mfm, the name 
by which the people who formerly occu* 
pied Pegu, and whom we call Talaing, 
called themselves. See Talaing. 

Monegar. Add : 

1800. “ In each Hohly, for every thou- 

sand PcLgodaa (335^. 15s. lOld.) rent that he 
pays, there is also a Munegar, or a Tah- 
sildar as he is called by the Mussulmans.” 
— Buclianan^a Myaore, &c., i. 276. 

Monsoon. Add : 

1599. “ Ora nell anno 1599, essendo ve- 
nuta la Mansone a proposito, si m^sero 
alia vela due navi Portoghesi, le quali eran 
venute dalla citta di Goa in Amacao.” — 
Carlctti, ii. 206. 

Mooktear. Add : 

1885. “ The wily Bengali mukteariL or 
attorneys, were the bane of the Hill 
Tracts, and I never relaxed in my efforts to 
banish them from the country.” — LU-Col. 
T. Lewin, p. 336. 

MooUah. Add : 

1680. “The old Mulla having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
Cozzee Mahmud entertained on a salary of 
5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties consisting 
of the business of writing letters, &c. in 
Persian, besides teaching the Persian lan- 
guage to such of the Commny’s servants as 
shall desire to learn it.’’ — Foi't St. Oco. 
Conan. March 11th. E'otea and Extracts, 
No. III. p. 12. 

Moolvee. See Law-officer in 

SUPPT. 

Moon Blindness. This affection of 
the eyes is commonly believed to be 
produced by sleeping exposed to the 
full light of the moon. There is great 
difference of opinion as to the facts, 
some quoting experience as incontro- 
vertible, others regarding the thing 
merely as a vulgar prejudice, without 
substantial foundation. Some remarks 
will be found in ColUngwood'a RamUea 
of a Naturalist, p^. 308-310. The 
present writer has in the East twice 
suffered from a peculiar affection of 
the eyes and face, after being in sleep 
exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term moon- 
blindness. 

Moonga, Mooga. Add ; 

1680. “The Floretta yam or Muckta 

examined and priced The Agent 

informed ‘ that ’twas called Arundee, 
neither with cotton nor 8ilke,|but of a kind 
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of Kerba spun by a worme that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called -dntndcf, 
which bears a round prickly beriy, of which 
oyle is made ; vast quantitys of this cloth 
is made in the country about Goora Ghaut 
beyond Seripore Mercha ; where the 
wormes are kept as silke wormos here ; 
twill never come white, but will take any 
colour,* etc.** — Fori St. Oeo. Agent on Tout% 
Conm.y Nov. 19th. In Notes and Extracts.^ 
No. III., p. 58. 

Arandi or rendi is the castor-oil plant, 
and this must be the or as ricini, Jones, 
caJled in H. Arrindi^ Arrindiaria(% and 
in Bengali Eri. Eria, Erindijy according to 
Forbes Watscnrs Nomenclature^ No. 8002, 
p. 371. 

Hoonshee. Add : 

1782. “The young gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 
and dispute with their munchees (tutors) in 
Persian and Moors. . . .” — Pricers Tracts^ 
i. 89. 


Moor. 

b: 


Add, at foot of p. 44o, col. 


Moro is still applied at Manilla to 
the Musulman Malays. 

1648. “ King Jangier (Jehangir) used to 
make use of a reproach : That one PoHu- 
gees was better than three Moors, and 
one Hollander or Englishman better than 
two Portugees. Van Twisty 59. 

1747. “We had the Misfortune to be 
reduced to almost inevitable Danger, for as 
our Success chiefly deijcnded on the assist- 
ance of the Moors, We were soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being aban- 
doned by them.” — Letter from Fort St. 
David to the Courts May 2nd (India Office 
MS. Records). 

1797. “ Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 

the Sudra or cultivating caste ” — 

MiniUe of Sir T. Munro. in Arbuthnot, 
i. 17. 


Moorpunky. Add : 

1767. “ Charges Dewanny, viz. ; — 

“A few moorpnngkeyB and beauleaht 
for the service of Mahomed Heza Khan, 
and on the service at the city some are 
absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 ; 0 ; 0.” 
— Dacca Accounts^ in Long^ 524. 

Moors. Add : 

1779. 

“C. What language did Mr. Francis 
speak? 

W. {Mcerun Kitmutgar), The same as I 
do, in broken Moors.” 

^ Trial of Grand v. Philip Francis, quoted 
in Echoes of Old Calcutta^ 226. 

1803. “ Conceive what society there will 
be^ when people spteak what they don’t 
think, in Moors.” — M. Elphinstone. in Life, 
u 108. 


Mora. Add : 

The typical form of the cane mora 
is that of two truncated cones meeting 
at the smaller ends. 

“The ordinary mora” (of the form just 
stated) “was in Assam so universally in 
use as a stand, that, when tea cultivation 
began, the typical form was adopted for toa- 
finng, and thousands of iron moras were 
emphiyed. The sieve with the tea-leaves to 
be fired stood on the toji, and the charcoal 
fire burned in the bottom.” — [M.-Gcn. R. H, 
Keatiwjc.) 

Mort-de-chien. Add, after quota- 
tion from Johnson, at top of p. 451, 
col. b : 

The second of the following quota- 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
of cholera mentioned at p. 451, col. b, 
after Macphorson : 

1780. “I am once or twice a year(!) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
hero called mort-de-chien. . . . ” — Impey 
to Dunning, quoted by Sir James Stephen, 
li. 339. 

1781. “The Plague is now broke out in 

Bengal, and rages with violence ; it 

has 8wei)t away already above 4000 persons, 
200 or upwards have boon buried in the 
different- Portuguese* churches within a few 
days.” — Hicky^s Bengal Oa-Mte, April 21. 

Mosque. Add : 

1680. Consn. Fort St. Goo., March 28 : 
‘ Records the death of f ’assa Verona . . . 
and a dispute arising as to whether his body 
should be burned by the Gentues or buried 
by the Moors, the latter having stopped the 
procession on the grouiul that the deceased 
was a Mussleman and built a Musseet in 
the Towne to be buried in, the Governor 
with the advice of his Council sent order 
that the ])ody shonld be burned sAaGentue, 
and not buryed by the Mooi's, it being 
aprehended to be of dangerous consequence 
to admit the Moors su^ pretences in the 
Towne.” — Notes and Extracts, No. III., 
p. 14. 

Mucoa. Add : 

1677. Resolved “to raise the rates of 
hire of the Mesullas (see Mussoola) boatmen 
called Macquars.” — Fort St. Geo. Consn., 
Jan. 12th, in Notes aud]Exiracts, No. I., 54. 

1746. “ 194 Macquars attending the sea- 
side at night (P.)8:8: 40.” — 

Account of Extraordinary Expenses, at Fort 
St. David (India Office MS. Records). 

Mufty, s. a. Ar. Mufti, an ex- 
pounder of the Mahommedan Law, 
the uttcrer of the fatwa. Properly 
the Mufti is above the KazI, who 
carries out the judgment. 

In the last century, and including 
Regulation IX. of 1793, which gave 
the Company’s Courts in Bengal the 
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reorganisation which i^bstantially 
endured till 1862, wo haye frequent 
mention of both Cauzies and Mufties 
as authorised expounders of the Ma- 
hommedan law; but, though Ka/us 
wore nominally maintained in' the 
IVovincial Courts down to their aboli- 
tion (1829-31), practically the duty of 
those known as Kdzla became limited to 
quite diiTerent objects, and the designa- 
tion of the Law-officer who gave 
the futwa in our District courts 
was Maidavl. The title Mufti has 
been long obsoloto within the limits of 
British administration, and one might 
safely say that it is practically un- 
known to any surviving member of 
the Indian Civil Service, and never 
was heard in India as a living title 
by any Englishman now surviving. 
See in Sxjitt. Gazee and Law-officer. 

b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘plain clothes.’ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is a little obscure, 
a.— 

1053. ‘‘ Pendant la tompeste vne femme 
Indnstani mourut eur notre bord ; vn 
Moulti Persan de la Secte des Schai assista 
a cette derniere extr<^mit(5, luy donnant 
esperance d’vne moilleure vie (jne celle-cy, et 
d’vn Parkis, oh Ton auroit tout ce que Ton 

pent desirer et la fit changer de 

Hecte. . . . ” — De la BouUayc-le-Oouz, ed. 
1657, p. 281. 

1674. “Resolve to make a present to the 
Governors of Changulaput and Pallaveram, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marriage of the 
former with the daughter of the King’s 
Mufti or Churchman.” — Fort St. Geo. 
Conan., March 26th. In Notes and Extrevets, 
No. I., 30. 

1767. “3d. You will not let the Cauzy 
or Muftv receive anything from the tenants 
unlawfmly.” — Collectors^ Instructions, in 
Long, 511. 

1777 . “The Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following reiwrt, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 

nephew of Shabaz Beg Khan ” — 

M^rt on the Patna Cause, quoted in 
Stephen's Nuncomar and Impey, ii. 167. 

1793. “§ XXXVI. The cauzies and 

■ Muftis of the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, 
and shall not be removable, except on proof 
to the satisfaction of the Governor-General 
in Council that they are incapable, or have 
been guilty of misconduct ” — Beg. 

/X 0/1793. 

Muggrabee. Add : 

From At. gharb, tbe root of this 
word, the Spaniards have the province 


Algarve, and both Spanish and Italian 
have garbin, a west wind. 

Muncheel. Add : 

1844. “ Muncheels, with poles complete 

P(deR, Muncheel-, Spare.” 
JamesorCs Bombay Code, Ordnance Nomen- 
clature. 

“ When I landed at Diu, an officer met 
me with a Muncheel for my use, viz. a 
hammock slung to a ijole, and protected by 
an awning.” - M.-Gcn. R. H. Keatingc. 

Mliniieepore,m.p. Properly Momx- 
jyiir ; a quasi-independent state lying 
between the British district of Oachar 
on the extreme east of Bengal, and 
the upper part of tho kingdom of 
Burma, and^m fact including a part of 
tho watershed between tho tributaries 
of tho Brahmaputra and those of the 
Irawadi. Tho people are of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid aspect, 
and the state, small and secluded as it is, 
has had its turn in temporary conquest 
and domination, like almost all tho 
states of Indo-China from the borders 
of Assam to the mouth of the Mekong. 
Like the other Indo-Chinese states, 
too, Manipur has its royal chronicle, 
but little seems to have been gathered 
from it. Tho Rajas and people have, 
for a period which seems imcertain, 
professed Hindu religion. A dis- 
astrous invasion of Maniptlr by Alom- 
pra, founder of the present Burmese 
dynasty, in 1755, led a few years after- 
wards to negotiations with tho Bengal 
Government, and the conclusion of a 
treaty, in consequence of which a body 
of British sepoys was actually des- 
patched in 1763, but eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipar. 
After this, intercourse practically 
ceased till tho period of om* first 
Burmese war (1824-25), when tho 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entered Cachar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Maniparl force, 
expelled them. Since then a British 
officer has always been resident at 
ManipOi*, and atone time (c. 1838-41) 
a gi'eat deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Maniptlr. 

This state has been called by a 
variety of names, causing much con- 
fusion. Thus, in Rennell’s Memoir 
and maps of India it bears the name 
of Meckley. In Symes’s Narrative, 
and in maps of that period it is Cassaj \ 
names, both of which have long dis- 
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appeared from modern maps. Meckley 
represents the name {Makli by which 
the country was known in Assam ; 
Mofjli (apparently a form of the same) 
was the name m Cachar ; Ka-se or 
Ka-ihc (according to the Ava pronun- 
ciation) is the name by which it is 
knowm to the Shans or Burmese. 

1755. “ I have carried my Arms to the 

confines of China . . . on the other quarter 
I have reduced to my subjection the major 
part of the Kingdom of Cassay ; whose 
Heir 1 have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind you . . — Speech of Alompra to 

Oapt. Baker at Momchahue. Balrymple, 
Or. Bcp.^ i. 152. 

1759. Cassay, which . . . lies to the 
N. Westward of Ava, is a (country, so far 
as I can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
Murope . . .” — Letter y dd. 22 June, 1759, 
in Id. 116. 

1763. “Meckley is a Hilly Country, 
and is bounded on the North, South, and 
West by large tracts of Cookie Mountains, 
which lire vent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East * 
by the Burampoota ; beyond the Hills, to 
the North by Asam and Poony ; to the 
West Cashar ; to the South and East the 
Burmah Country, which lies between 
Meckley and China . . . I’lio Burampoota 
is said to divide, somewhere to the north 
of Poonyy into two large branches, one of 
which passes through Asam, and down by 
the way of Dacca, the other through Poong 
into the Burma Country.” — Acct. of Meckley, 
by Ncrher Doss Gosseen, in Dal rumple' s Or. 
Bep.y ii. 477-478. 

M . there is about seven days 

^airi country between Moneypoor and 
Burampoota, after crossing which, about 
seven days. Jungle and Hills, to the inha- 
bited border of the Burmah country.” — 
Ibid. 481. 

1793. **. . . The first ridge of moun- 
tains towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the 
limit of the survey to the north ; to which 
1 may now add, that the surveys extend 
no farther eastward, than the frontiers of 
Assam and Meckley . . . U'he space be- 
tween Bengal and China, is occupied by 
the province of Meckley, and other dis- j 
tricts, subject to the King of Burmah, or 
Ava . . .” — BenneWs Memoir y 296. 

1799. (Referring to 1757). “Elated with 
success Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the CassayerB .... Having landed his 
^oops, he was preparing to advance to 
Munuepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
information arrived that the Peguers had 
revolted . . .” — Byrnes, Narrative, 41-42. 

“All the troopers in the ICing’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 

* Here the Kyendwen E. is regarded as a 

eraacb of the Brahmaputra. See further on. 


much better horsemen than the Birmans.” 
—Id. 318. 

1810. “ Beyond the i>oint of Negraglia 
(t.c. Negrais), as far as Azen (Assam), and 
even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains tliai divides Aracan and Casse 
from the Burmese . . —Siinijermnno, p, 33. 

1827. “The extensive area of the Bur- 
man territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, uf whoiii I have heard 
not leas than eighte<m enumerated. The 
most considerable r)f those are the proiier 
Burmans, tlie Peguans or Talaiiia, the 
Shans or people of Lao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Kath4 . . . .” — Crawfurd's 
Journal, 372. 

1855. ‘ ‘ The wearing of these silks . . . 

gives emplojunent to a largo body of the 
poimlation in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, esi,)ecially to the Muuni- 
poorians, or Kathe, as they are called by 
the Burmese. 

“These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who were carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King Mentaragyi and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan }>opulation, and they 
are largely tliffused in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of ('entral Burma .... Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
supply tht; labouring hands ; if boats have 
to be manned th(‘y funiisli the rowers; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune- 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain.'^’ — Mission to Ava, 153 -154. 

Musk- Rat. Add : 

1653. “Les rats dTnde sont do deux 
sortes. . . . La deuxiesme esy)ece (^ue les 
Portiigais appellent chcroso cm odoriferant 
est de la figfure d’ vn fiiret ” (a ferret), “ mais 
extremement petit, sa niorseure est vene- 
neusc. Lorsqu’il entre en vno chambre 
Ton le sent incontinent, et Ton I’entend 
crier krik, krik, krik." — Dc la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 256. 

I may note on this that .Terdon says of 
the Sorex murinus, — the large musk-rat of 
('hina, Burma, and the Malay countries, 
extending into Lowcir Bengal and Southern 
India, esxjecially the Malabar coast, whore 
it is said to be the cojmnf)n species (there- 
fore probably that kne^wn to our author), — 
that the bite is considered venomous by the 
natives [Mammals, p. 54). 

Musnud. Add : 

1757. “ On the 29th the Colonel went to 

the Soubah’s I’alace, and in presence of all 
the Rajahs and great men of the court, 1^ 
him to the Musland. ...” -Bcficxions by 
Luke Scrafton, Esq., ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1827. “ The Prince 'I’ippoo had scarcely 

dismounted from his elephant, and occupied 
the musnud, or throne of cushions.” — W. 
Bcott, Burgeon's Daughter, ch. xiv. 

Mussaulchee. Add : 

“ In Central India it is the special 
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duty of the barber {nM) to carry the 
torch ; hence ndf , commonly, =» * torch- 
bearer* ” {M.-Qen. Keatinge). 

MuBSOola. Add : 

1678. Three Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of a Hussoola boat. The fourth 
on boara saved by the help of the XMuckwas 
(see Mncoa above, and in Gloss.). — Ft. St. 
Geo. Gatisn.f Aug. 13. Notes and Extracts^ 
No.. I., p. 78. 

1679. MuBBOOlee being overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one EnglisWan being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaxung.”— /Wd., July 14. In No. II., 

p. 16. 

Mustees. Add : 

1653. (At Goa) '‘Ijoh MestissoB sont 
de plusieurs sortes, maia fort mesprisez 
des Reinols et Castis.so.s (Gastees), parce 
qu’il y a eu vn peu.de sang noir dans la 

g eneration de leurs ancestres ... la tache 
.’auoir eu pour ancestre une Indienne leur 
demeure iusques k la centiesme genera- 
tion : ils peuuent toutesfoi.s estre soldats et 
Oapitaines de ,fortere.sdes ou de vaisseaux, 
s’ils font profession de suiure les armes, et 
s’ils se iettent du costd de I’E^ise ils 
peuuent estre Lecteurs, mais non Prouin- 
ciaux.” — De la BouUaye-le-Gouz. ed. 1657, 

p. 226. 

1678. ‘ Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear any office in this Garrison, and 
shall have no more pay than 80 fanams per 
mensem as private centinalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portuguez nation, as Euro- 
peans, MuBteeBes, and Topasees, is from 70 
to 40 fanaxoB per mensem.” — Articles and 
Oiders ... of Fort St. Oeo.^ Madraspatam. 
In Notes a^vi Extracts^ i. 88. 

1781. “ Eloped from the service of his 

Mistress a Slave Boy aged 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
XuBty, tall and slinder.”— Bengal 
Gazette^ Feb. 24. 

1799. “ August 13th . . . Visited by 
appointment . . . Mrs. Carey, the last sur- 
vivor of those unfortunate persons who 
were imprisoned in the Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta. . . This lady, now fifty-eight years 
of age, as she herself told me, is . . . 
of a fair Mesticia colour .... She 
confirmed all which Mr. Holwell has 
said. . . — Note by Thomas Boileau;* 
quoted in Echoes of Old Calcutta^ 34. 

1868. “These Mestizas, as they are 
termed, are'the native Indians of the Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
Spanish rulers. They are a very exclusive 
people . . , and have their own places of 
amusement .... and MoBtiza balls, to 


* Thomas Boileau was an attorney in Calcutta, 
the father of Major-Gtenerals John Theophilus and 
A. H. E. Boileau, R.E. (Bengal). 


which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country.” — CoUingwood, 
p. 296. 

Muster. Add : 

1772. “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send round 
HoBterB of such kinds of silk, and silk 
piece-goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, 
as will serve the market of Surat and Bom- 
bay.” — Price's Travels^ i. 39. 

Muxadabad. Add : 

1684. “ Dec. 26. — In ye morning I went 

to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced mo 
when I came near him, enquired of my 
health and bid me welcome to Muxoo- 
davad. . . . ” — Hedges^ p. 59. 

1753. “En omettant quelques lieux de 
moindre consideration, je m’arr6te d’abord 
k MocBudabad. Ce nom signifie ville de la 
monnoio. Et en effetc’estlk oh se frappe 
celle du pays ; et un grand fauxbourg de 
cette ville, appel^ Azingonge^ est la resi- 
dence du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bengale 
presque souverainement^.” — D'Anville, 

It is alleged in a passage introduced in 
Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting memoir of 
her husband. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier's lAfCy that “ Admiral Watson used 
to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad.” 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
It does not appear, so far as I can trace, 
that the Admiral’s flag-ship ever went 
above Ohandemagore, and tne largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly even was the 
Bridgewater of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet ajipears to have gone higher. 

Muzbee. Add, before quotations : 

The original corps of Muzbees, now 
represented by the 32nd Bengal N. I. 
(Pioneers), was raised among the men 
labouring on the Baree Doab Canal. 

Myna. Add : 

1803. “During the whole of our stay 
two minahs were talking most incessantly, 
to the great delight of the old lady, who 
often laughed at what they said, and 
praised their talents. Her hookah filled 
up the interval.” — Ld. Vedentia, i. 227-8. 

1879. “. . . . beneath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas iierkecl 
and picked. 

The nine brown sisters* chattered in the 
thorn ...” 

E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, Book i. 


N. 

Nabob. Add under b : 

1777. “ In such a revolution . . . it was 

impossible but that a number of individuals 


* See Seven Sisters in Gloss. Mr. Arnold makes 
too many I 
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should have ^uired l^e property. They 
did acquire it; and with it tney seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the appellation of Nabobs 
as a term of reproach.” — Price’s Tracts^ 
i. 13. 

N.B. The quotation from Leconte de 
risle should have been under a. 

Nalkee, S. H. nCdM. A kind of 
litter formerly used by natives of rank ; 
the word and thing are now obsolete. 
The former was perhaps a factitious 
imitation of pdlki ? 

1789. “A naleky is a pahktf, either 
open or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
difference onlyj that the poles are carried 
by four or eight men, and upon the 

shoulders ” — Note by Tr. of Seir 

Mutaqheriny iii. 269. 

Kaxcondam. Add : 

The discrepancy in the position of the 
island is noticed by D’Anville : 

1753. “Je n’oublierai pas Narcondam, 
et d’autant moins que ce que j’en trouve 
dans les Purtugaia ne repond point k la 
position que nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
routier de Gaspar Pereira de los Keys 
indique I’Ue Karood&o ou Narcondaiu k 6 
lieues des lies Cocos, 12 de la tdte de 
I’Andaman ; et le rhumb de vent k Tigard 
de ce point il le determine, late quarta da 
nordede, meya quarta mats para les nordestes, 
c’est k dire k peu-prks 17 degrds de Test au 
nord. Selon les cartes Pranjoises, Nar- 
eondam s’^carte environ 25 lieues marines 
de la tSte d ’Andaman ; et au lieu de prendre 

lus du nord, cette ile baisse vers le sud 

’une fraction de degr^ plus ou moins con- 
siderable selon diffdrentes cartes.” — D’Aw- 
villct Eclair c.y 141-142. 

I may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 [ilartc Marine deputs 
Suratte jmqu'au Detroit de Malaca, par 
le Pere P. P. Tachard) wo have, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam. Isle Ilaute^ whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi- 
mate position of Barren Island. 

Narrows, The, n. p. A name ap- 
plied by the Hoogly pilots for at least 
two centuries to the part of the river 
immediately below Hoogly Point, now 
known as ‘ Hoogly Bight.’* 

1684. “About 11 o’clock we met with 
ye Good-hope^ at an anchor in ye Narrows, 
without Hugly River, t and (jrdered him 
upon ye first of ye flood to weigh, and 
make all ye haste he could to Hugly ...” 
— Hedges, 64. 


* See Mr. Barlow's note on Hedged Diary, p. f>4. 
t The “Hugly” River was then considered (in 
ascending) to begin at Hoogly Point, and the con- 
flnence of the fioopnarain B., often called the 
Ounga (see under Oowery). 


1711. “ Prom the lower Point of the 
Narrows on the Starboard-side . . . the 
Eastern Shore is to^ be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards 
allowing only a small Birth for the Point 
off the River of Eogmes. commonly called 
by the Countn^ People, Adegom . . . From 
the Elver of Bogues, the Starboard Shore, 
with a great Ship, ought to bo kept close 
aboard down to the Channel Trees, for in the 
Offing lies the Grand middle Ground ...” 
— English Pilot, p. 57. 

Naund, II. mud, A ooarso 
earthen vessel of largo size, resembling 
in shape an inverted bee -hive, and 
useful for many economic and do- 
mestic purposes. The dictionary defi- 
nition in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,’ 
conveys an erroneous idea. 

Neelam. Add : 

1515. “ Perod’Alpoym came full of sorrow 
to Cochin with all tlie apparel and servants 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque, all which Bom 
(rracia took charge of; but the Govemor 
(Lopo Soares) gave orders that there should 
be a leilao (auction) of all the wardrobe, 
which indeed made a very poor show. Bom 
Gracia said to B. Aloixo in the church, 
where they met : The Governor your uncle 
orders a leilSo of all the old wardrobe of 
Afonso d’Alboquerque. I can’t praise his 
intention, but what ho has dvme only adds 
to my uncle’s honour ; for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour.” — Vvirea, ii. 469. 

Neelgye. Add : 

1773. “Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is 
called neelgow, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name.” — Warren Hastings to Sir G. 
Colebrooke, in Olcig, i. 288. 

Negapatam. Add : 

1534. “ From this he (Cunhall Marcar, 

a Mahommedan corsair) went plundering 
the coast as far as Negapatfto, where there 
were always a number of Portuguese 
trading, and Moorish merchants. These 
latter, dreading that this pirate would come 
to the place and plunder them, to curry 
favour with him, sent him word that if he 
came he would make a famous haul, because 
the Portuguese had there a quantity of 
goods on the river bank, where he could 
come up . . .''—Correa, iii. 554. 

Negprais. Add : 

1763. “ It gives us pleasure to observe 

that the King of the Burmahs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since deafl, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to be of a more friendly 
and humane disposition.” — Fort WiUiam 
Consns, Feby. 19th. In Long, 288. 
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NeUy. Add: 

See g[uotation from Anquetil du 
Perron in Suppt. under JowauT. 

Nilgherry. Add : 

The following also refers to the Orissa 
hills: 

1752. “Weavers of Balasore complain 
of the ^eat scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations 
of the Mahrattas, who, fiOO in number, 
after plundering Balasore, had gone to the 
Nelligree Hills.” — In Louf/^ p. 42. 

Kipa. Add : 

1583. “ T Portoghesi e noi altri di 

^este bande di qua non mangiamo nel 
Kegno di Pegh pane di grano . . . ne si 
beve vino ; ma una certa acqiia lambiccata 
da vn albero detto Annippa, ch’ ^ allabocca 
assai gustevole ; ma al corpo giova e nuoce, 
secondo le complessioni de gli huomini.” — 
G. Balbi, f. 127. 

Kizam, The, n. p. The hereditary 
style of the reigmng prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the NizAra,’ in English official phrase- 
ology. This in its full form, Nizam- 
ul-Mulki was the title of Asaf Jah the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister of the Court of 
Aurangzlb, who became Subadar of 
the Deccan in 1713. The title is 
therefore the same that had pertained 
to the founder of the Ahmednagar 
dynasty more than two centuries 
earlier, which the Portuguese called 
that of Nizamaluco (q.v.). And 
the circumstances originating the Hy- 
derabad dynasty were parallel. At 
the death of Asaf Jali (in 1748) ho was 
independent soyereign of a large terri- 
tory in the Deccan, with his residence 
at Hyderabad, and ydth dominions in 
a general way corresponding to those 
still hold by his descendant. 

Nizamaluco, n. p. One of the 
names which constantly occur in the 
early Portuguese writers on India. It 
represents N ham-ul-Mulk. This was 
the title of one of the chiefs at the court 
of the Bahmani king of the Deccan, 
who had been originally a Brahman 
and a slave. His son Ahmed set up 
a dynasty at Ahmednagar (a.d. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a coUtury. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Nizamaluco. Their own title was 
Nizam Shiihy and this also occurs in 
the form Nizamoxa. 

1521. “ Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 


Lopes de Sequeira) sent FemSU> 

Camello as ambassador to the Kizamaluco, 
Lord of the lands of Ghoul, with the object 
of making a fort at that {>lace, and arrang- 
ing for an expedition against the King of 
Cambaya, which the Governor thought the 
Kizamalueo would gladly join in, because 
he was in a quarrel with that King. To 
this he made the reply that I shall relate 
hereafter .” — Correuy ii. 623. 

c. 1539. “ Trclado do Contrato que o 

Vito Rep Dom Garcia de Noronha fez com 
ku Niza Knxaa, que d'antes te chamava Hu 
Niza Maluquo.” — TonibOy in Subtidioty 115. 
See also under Idalcan, quotation from 
Akbar Ndma. 

1553. “This city of Chaul .... is in 
population and CTeatness of trade one of 
the chief ports of that coast; it was subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 

we corruptly call Daquem) The 

Nizamaluco being a man of great estate, 
although ho possessed this maritime city, 
and other ports of great revenue, generally, 
in order to be closer to the Kingdom of the 
pecan, held his residence in tne interior, 
in other cities of his dominion ; instructing 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malabar . . Barroj, II. ii. 7. 

1503. “. . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Decam and the Cuncam ; and retained 
' the dominion a while ; but he could not rule 
territory at so great a distance, and so 
placed in it a nephew crowned as king. 
This king was a great favourer of foreign 
people, such as Turks, Rumis, Corajonis, 
and Arabs, and he divided his kingdom 
into captaincies, bestowing upon Adelham 
(whom we call Idalcam) the coast from 
Angediva to Oifardam . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from Oifardam to Negotana 
. . . .” — GardUy f. 34v. 

„ “ R. Let us mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall tell me 
who is meant by Nizamoza, as you often 
use that term to me. 

“O. At once I tell you he is a king in 
the Balaghat {Bagalate for Bdlagate)y whose 
father I have often attended, and some- 
times also the son . . .” — Id. f. 33y. 

Hokar. Add, before quotations : 

According to I. J. Schmidt, For- 
schungen im Gebiete der Volker Mittd 
Adiensy p. 96, niikur is in Mongol ‘ a 
comrade, dependent, or friend.’ 

Nol-kole, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in India, porha})s lofs 
valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
as Kol-rabi. It is Brasaica oleraceUy 
var. caido-rapa. The stalk at oiu* 
point expands into a globular mass 
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resembling a turnip, and this is the 
edible part. I see my friend Sir G. 
Birdwood in his Bombay Products spells 
it Knolkhol, It is apparently Dutch, 

* Knollkool* ‘ Turnip-cabbage ; Choitx- 
rave of the French. 

Horimon, S. Japanese "word. A 
sort of portable chair used in Japan. 

1618. “As we were going out of tho 
towne, the street being full of hackneymen 
and horses, they would not make me way 
to passe, but fell a quarrelling with my 
neremoners, and otfrecl me great abuse ...” 
— CockSj ii. 911. 

1768-71. “ Sedan-chairs are not in use 

here (in Batavia), 'riie ladies, iKnv'cver, 
sometimes employ a conveyance that is 
aomewhat like them, and is called a nori* 
mon.” — StavorinuSf E. T., i. 324. 

Nuggurcote. Add : 

1809. “ At Patancote, where the Pad- 

shah (so the Sikhs call Kunjeet) is at 
present engaged in preparations and nego- 
tiations for the purpose of obtaining ijos- 
session of Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), 
which place is besieged by the Kaja of 
Nepaul . . .” — Etphinaione^ in Lifc^ i. 217. 

Numerical Affixes, Coefficients, or 
Detenninatives.^ \Vhat is moaut by 
these oxi)ressions can porlnips bo best 
elucidated by an extract from the 
Malay Grammar of tho late venerable 
J ohn Crawf urd : 

‘ ‘ In the enumeration of certain ob- 
jocts, the Malay has a peculiar idiom 
which, as far as I know, does not exist 
in any other language of the Archi- 
pelago. It is of the same nature as tho 
word ‘ head.’ as wo use it in the tale 
of cattle, or ‘ sail,’ in the enumeration 
of ships ; but in Malay it extends to 
many familiar obj ects. A la i’, of which 
tho original moaning has not been as- 
certained, is applied to such tenuous 
objects as leaves, grasses, etc. ; Batang, 
meaning ‘stem,’ or ‘trunk,’ to trees, 
logs, spears, and javelins ; Bau^ 
iaky of which tho meaning has not 
been ascertained, to such objects as 
rings ; Bidang, which means * spread- 
ing’ or ‘spacious,’ to mats, cariiets, 
thatch, sails, skins, and hides; Biji^ 

‘ seeds,’ to corn, seeds, stones, })obbles, 
gems, eggs, the eyes of animals, 
lamps, and candlesticks,” and so on. 
Crawfurd names 8 or 9 other teiins, | 
one or other of which is always used j 
in company with tho numeral, in 

other tenns apiHiecl li:ive Ix'oii Naiiirmlin, 
Quantitative Auxiliaries, Xiuucntl Auxilhiries, • 
Segregative^, d;c. 


enumerating different classes of ob- 
jects, as if, in English, idiom should 
compel us to say, * two sttms of 
spears,’ ‘ four sjtreads of carpets/ 

‘ six corns of diamonds.’ As a matter 
of fact we do speak of 20 head of cattle, 
10 file of soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 
Mcces of cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. 
But still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and 
exceptional ; insomuch that I remem- 
ber, when a boy, in old Reform-Bill 
days, and when disturbances wore ex- 
pected in a provincial town, hearing 
it stated by a well-informed lady that 
a groat proprietress in tho neigh- 
bourhood was so alarmed that she had 
ordered from town a whole stand of 
muskets ! 

To some small extent tho idiom 
occurs also in other European lan- 
guages, including French and German. 
Of i^rench I don’t remember any 
example now except Ute (do betail), 
nor of German except Stilchy which 
is, however, almost as universal as the 
Chinese piecey, A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a Gorman 
courier, who, when asked whether ho 
hi’d any employer at tho moment, 
replied: ^ Ja freilich ! dreizehn Stuck 
Amerikaner ! ’ 

Tho same peculiar idiom that has 
boon described in tho extract from 
Crawfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Buimeso. Tho Burmese 
afiixes seem to bo more numerous, and 
their classification to bo somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. Thus 
oos, a root implying ‘ chief* or ‘ first,’ 
is applied to kings, divinities, priests, 
etc.; Yanhy ‘a male,’ to rational 
beings not divine ; Gaung, ‘ a brute 
boast,’ to irrational boings ; Pya, im- 
plying superficial oxtont, to dollars, 
countries, dishes, blankets, etc. ; 
imj)lying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingers, candles, 
bamboos, hands, feet, etc. ; Tseng and 
Qyanng^ 'extension in a .straight lino,’ 
to rods, linos, spoars, 7•r>ad.s, etc. 

Tho same idiom exists in SiamoRo, 
and traces of it appear in scmio of tho 
vocabularies that have boon collootod 
f)f tribes on tho frontier of Cfliina and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that tho 
numerals in such vo(;abularios in va- 
rious instance.s show identity of origin 
in tho ossoTitial part of tho numeral, 
whilst a difVeiM'iit as2>oct is given to 
the whole word by a variation in what 
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appears to bo the numeral-affix* (or 
what Mr. Brian Ilodgson calls tne 
‘ servile aflix ’ ). The idiom exists in the 
principal vernaculars of China itself, 
and it is a transfer of this idiom from 
Chinese dialects to Pigeon-English 
which has produced the p?cce?/, which 
in that quaint jargon seems to be used 
as the universal numeral-affix (“Two 
piecey cooly,” “three piecey dollar,” 
etc.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant de- 
velopment, which must form a great 
difficulty in the acquisition of collo- 
quial use by foreigners. Some aj)-’ 
proximato statistics on this subject 
will be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Oorean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
Central America, i.e, the Quiche of 
Guatemala, the Nahualt of Mexico 
Proper; and in at least two other lan- 
guages (Ten and l*irinda) of the same 
region. The following are given as 
the coefficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage alread}^ 
given : 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects; c.^., eggs, beans, 
cacao beans, cherries, prickly-pears, 
Spanish loaves, etc., also for books, and 
fowls : 

Pantli (?) for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for walls and fur- 
rows : 

Tlamantli (from onana, to spread on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
paper, etc., also for speeches and 
sermons : 

Olotl (maize-grains) for oars of maize, 
cacao-pods, bananas : also for flint 
arrow-^eads (see W. v. Humboldt, 
Kawi-Sprache, ii. 265). 

I have, by the kind aid of my friend 
Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty lan- 
guages in which this curious idiom 
exists. But it takes up too much 
space to be inserted hero. 

I may, however, give his statistics 

* See Introductory Essay to Cai>t. Gill’s River of 
Golden Saiid, ed. 1883, pp. [127], 1128], 


of the number of such determinatives, 
as assigned in the grammars of some 
of these languages. In Chinese ver- 
naculars, from 36 in the Shanghai 
vernacular to 110 in that of Fuchau. 
In Corean, 12 ; in Japanese, 16 ; in 
Annamito, 106 ; in Siamese, 24 ; in 
Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 40 ; in Malay 
and Javanese, 19. 

If I am not mistaken, the propen- 
sity to give certain technical and ap- 

ropriated titles to couples of certain 

easts and birds, which had such ex- 
tensive development in old English 
sporting phraseology, and still partly 
survives, had its root in the same state 
of mind, viz., difficulty in grasping 
the idea of abstract numbers, and a 
dislike to their use. Some light to me 
was, many years ago, thrown upon 
this feeling, and on the origin of the 
idiom of which wo have been speaking, 
by a passage in a modern work, whicu 
is the more noteworthy as the author 
does not make any reference to the 
existence of this idiom in any language, 
and possibly was not aware of it : 

“ On entering into conversation with the 
(Bed) Indian, it becomes speedily apparent 
that he is unable to comprehend the idea of 
abstract numbers. They exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from 8|iecific objects, that 
I have tried in vain to get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with five dogs, is 
identical, so far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers.” — {Wilaon^a Pre- 
historic Man, Ist ed., ii. 470). 

Thus it seems probable that the use 
of the numeral coefficient, whether in 
the Malay idiom or in our old sporting 
phraseology, is a kind of survival oi the 
effort to bridge the difficultyf elt , in iden - 
tifying abstract numbers as applied to 
different objects, by the introduction 
of a common concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially developed, are com- 
mon in Hindustani and Persian, es- 
pecially in the official written style of 
munshls, who delight in what seemed 
to me, before my attention was called 
to the Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful 
surplusage {c.g.) oi two ‘ sheets ’ {fetrd) 
of letters, also used with quilts, carpets, 
etc. ; three ‘ persons * (nafar) of bar- 
kandazes ; five ‘ rope * (rds) of buffa- 
loes; ten ‘ chains ' {zanjir) of elephants; 
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twenty * grips ’ {habm) of swords, etc. 
But I was not aware of the extent of 
the idiom in the munshVs repertorj” till 
I found it diaplayod in Mr. Carnogy’s 
Kachahri Technicalities^ under the head 
of MuhCiwara (Idioms or Phrases). 
Besides those just quoted, we there 
find ^adad (‘number’) used with 
coins, utensils, and sloevoloss gar- 
ments; dCnia (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral beads; dost (‘hand’) with 
falcons, etc., sliields, and robes of 
honour ; jihl (volume, lit. ‘ skin ’) 
with books; muhCtr (‘noso-bit’) with 
camels : kit a' (‘portion,’ piecoy !) ■^'ith 
precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 
lottoi's ; luair^il (‘ a stage on a journey, 
an alighting-place ’) with tents, boats, j 
houses, carriages, beds, how’das, etc. ; | 
sd:! (‘an instrument’) mth guitars, 
etc. ; silk (‘ thread ’) with necklaces of 
all sorts ; etc. 

Several of these, with others purely 
Turkish, are used also in Osmauii 
Tui'kish.* 

ITuzziir. Add : 

1782. “ Col. Monaon was a man f>f high 

and hospitable household expenses ; and »o 
determined against receiving of jircsents, 
that he would not only not touch a nazier 
(a few silver rujjces, or t>erhapa a gold 
mohor) always i)resented by country gcui- 
tleinen, according to their rank . . . — 

Pricers Tracts^ ii. 61. 


0 . 

Omrah. Add : 

c. 1064. “It is not tf) be thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the Mogul’s Court, 
are sons of great Families, as in France . . . 
these Omrahs then are commonly but 
Adventurers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves; most of 
them without instmetion, which the Mogul 
thus raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, 
and degrades them again, as he pleaseth.” — 
Bemiei', E. T., 66. 

Ooplah. Add : 

1672. “ The allowance of cowdunge and 

wood was — for every basket of cowdunge, 

Sonic details on the subject of these detcriniu- 
atives, in reference to languages on tin; eastern 
border of India ^\nll I»e found in Prof, Max Mttller’.s 
fetter to Bunsen in the latter's Ow/Z/rw-s of the Phil, 
of Universal History, i. st^qq. ; as well as in 
W, von Humbohlt, quoted above. Prof. MUller 
refers to Humboldt's Vompltte Works, vi. 402 ; but 
this I have not been able to llnd, nor, in either 
writer, any suggested rationale of the idiom. 


2 cakes for the Gentu Pagoda; for Ped- 
dinagg the watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 5 cakes.”— Orders at Fort St, 
Gco.^ Notes and Exlraets^ i. j). 56. 

Ooordoo. Add : 

1254. “ Kt sicut popnlns Israel scieb at, 
nnusquisque ad (piani regionom tabernaculi 
deberct figerc tcutoria, ita ipsi sciiint iwl 
quod latus i*urie debeant so collocaro . . . 
Unde dicitur curia Orda lingua oorum, 
quml sonat medium, quia semper est in 
medio hominnm suoruiu . . William of 
Rubnikf p. 267. 

Ooriya, n. p. Tbo adjoctivo ‘ per- 
taining to Orissa’ (native, language, 
whatnot) : II. Uriya. Tho proper 
iianio of tho country in Odra-dvm^ 
and Or-desUy wbonco Or^iya and tV- 
iya, ■ 

Opium. Add : 

1644. “Tlio |)nnci]>al cause that tliis 
monarch, <»r ratlier say, this tyrant, is so 
]>owerful, is that ho holds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
those three plants of which are made the 
Anfiam, and the Anil ((pv.), and that which 
gives the Ahjodam'^ ((\)tton).— /foowTO, 
MS. 

Orange. Add : 

1SS3. “ Soinetim(‘s tho foreign lu’odncts 

thus cast ui>{on S}ietland)at their doors were 
a new r<*vclation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washotl ashore on tho 
coast of Delting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes.” — Saty. Review^ 
July 14, p. 57. 

Ormus. Add, bofero qnntations ; 

Tho islands of Hormuz, Kishm, otc., 
as woll as Bandar ’Abbas and other 

orts on tho coast of Korman, liad 

cen held by tho Sultans of Oman as 
fiefs of Persia, for upwards of a cen- 
tury, when in 1854 tho lattor State 
assorted its dominion, and occupied 
those places in force (see UadyeFs 
Imams of Omdiiy etc., p. xciv). 

1619, “ Some of the Portuguese, whom 

I have seen and conversed with hero, say 
that the fortress of Hormuz is impregnable, 
and too arrogantly, oh 1 fea)-, make a jest 
of the bravadoes of the King of Persia.”— 
P. della Valle, ii. (il. 

Otto. Add ; 

17.59. “To presents given, &c. 

* * * * 

“1 otter box set with diaiiionds 

“ .Vicrn /is. 3000 3222 3 6.” 

Aevts. of Entrrtai anient to J uyyet Set. 

In Loay, 89. 

c. 1790. “ Elies ont encore uno predi- 

lection particuliere pour les huiles odo- 
riferantes, surtout pour cello de rose, 
appelee otta.”— ii. 122. 

3 H 
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Outcry. Add : 

1782, “ On Monday next wfll be sold by 
Public Outonr . . . large and small China 

silk Kittiials — India Gazette, 

March 31. 

Overland. Add : 

1612, ** His Catholic Miyesty the King 
Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed aom 
Hieronymo de Azevedo to succeed Ruy 
Lourengo de Tavira ... in January 1612 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland {por terra) to this Government to 
carry these orders, and he, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . .” — Bocarro, 
Decada, p. 7. 

1675. “Our last to you was dated the 

17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herewith send Letter from 

Court to Fort Geo. In Notes and Ex- 
tracts, No. I. p. 5. 

1676. “Docket Copy of the Company’s 

General Overland. 

“*Our Agent and Councel Fort St. 
George. 

« « « « 

“ ‘ The foregoing is cony of our letter of 
28th June overlai^d, which we sent by 
three several conveyances for Aleppo.’” — 
Id. p. 12. 

1774. “Les Marchands k Bengale en- 
voy krent un Vaisseau k Hah en 1772, mais 
il fut endommatf^ dans le Golfe de Ben- 
gale, et oblige de retoumer ; en 1773 le 
Sr. Hoi ford entreprit encore^ ce voyage, 
reussit cette fois, et fut ainsi le premier 
Anglois qui eut conduit un vaisseau k 
Sues . . On s’est d^jk servi plusieurs fois de 
cette route comine d’un chemin de i^oste : 
car le Gouvemement des Indes envoye 
actuellement dans des cas d’importance ses 
Couriers par Sms en Angleterre, et pent 
nresqu’avoir plut6t reiionse de Londres que 
leiirs lettres ne peuvent venir en Europe 
par le Chemin ordinaire du tour du Cap cie 
oonne esperance.” — Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 10. 

1782. “ When you left England with an 

intention to pass overland and by the route 
of the Red Sea into India, did you not 
know that no subject of these kingdoms 
can lawfully reside in India . . . without 
the permission of the United Company of 
Merchants. . — Price, Tracts, i. 130, 

1803. “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, Dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803.”-— 
Mahratta War Papers (Parliamentary). 

Ovidore, S. Port. Ouvidor, Le. ‘au- 
ditor,* an official constantly mentioned 
in the histories of Portuguese India. 

But the term is also applied in an 
English quotation below to certain 
Durmese officials, an application which 
must have been adopted from the Por- 
tuguese. It is in this case probably the 
translation of a Burmese designation, 
perhaps of Nekhan^dau, * Royal Ear,’ 


which is the title of certain court 
officers. 

1500. “ The Captain-major (at Melinde) 
sent on board all the ships to beg that no 
one when ashore would in any way mis- 
behave or produce a scandal ; any such 
offence would be severely punished. And 
he ordered the mariners of the ships to 
land, and his own Provost of the force, 
with an Onvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an eye on our people to 
prevent mischief.” — Correa, i. 165, 

1507. “And the Viceroy ordered the 
Onvidor General to hold an inquiry on this 
matter, on which the truth came out clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Sanctiago) showed 
himself to the Moors when they were fighting 
with our i>eople, and of this he sent word to 
the King, telling him that such martyrs were 
the men who were serving in these parts 
that Our Lord took thought of them and 
sent them a Helper from Heaven.” — 
Correa, i. 717. 

1698. (At Syriam) “Ovidores (Persons 
appointed to take notice of all passages in 
the Bunday (office of administration) and 
advise them to Ava). . . . Three OvidordS 
that always attend the Jtunday, and are 
sent to the King', upon errands, as occasion 
obliges.” — Fleetwood's Diary, in DalrympHe, 
Or. Rep., i. 355, 360. 


p. 

Paddy-bird. Add : 

1868. “ The most common bird (in For- 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Padi bird, a 
species of heron {Ardea prasinosceJes), which 
was constantly flying over the padi, or rice- 
fields.” — Collingwood, 44. 

Padre. Add : 

1676. “ And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Portugueses, de- 
stroys the encroaching growth of the 
Portugall interest, who used to entail Portu- 
galisra as well as Christianity on all their 
converts.” — Madras Consns. Feb. 29. In 
Notes and Extracts, i. p. 46. 

1680. “ . . . where as at the Dedication 

of a New Church by the French Padrys 
and Portugez in 1675 guns had been fired 
from the Fort in honour thereof, neither 
Padry nor Portugez appeared at the Dedi- 
cation of our Church, nor as much as gave 
the Governor a visit afterwards to givehim 
joy of it.”— /d. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

Pagoda, c. Add : 

1780. “Sir Thomas Rumboli Bart.: 
resigned the Government of Fort St 
George t)n the Mg. of the 9th inst., and 
immediately went on board the Genera] 
Barker. It is confidently reported that 
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has not been able to accumulate a very 
large Fortune, considering the long time he 
has been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £(100,000 
sterling. ” — Hicky's Bengal Gazette^ April 15. 

Pahlavi, PehlvL The name applied 
to the ancient Persian langnago in that 
phase which provaile<l from the be- 
ginning of the Sassanian monarchy to 
the time when it became corrupted by 
the influence of Arabic, and the adop- 
tion of numerous Arabic words and 
phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europeans from the Tarsi 
use. The language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achaemonian kings, 
as prosorv^ed in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persopolis, Bohistun, and 
elsewhere, is nearly akin to the dia- 
lects of the Zend-Avesta, and is cha- 
racterised by a number of inflexions 
agreeing with those of the Avosta and 
of Sanskrit. The dissolution of inflex- 
ional terminations is already indicated 
as beginning in the later Achaemenian 
inscriptions, and in many parts of the 
Zend-Avesta ; hut its course cannot 
bo traced, as there are no inscriptions 
in Persian language during the time 
of the Arsacidao ; and it is in the in- 
scriptions on rocks and coins of Ar- 
daknsliIr-i-Pripakau (a.d. 220-240) — 
the Ardashir Babagun of later Persian 
— that thc! language emerges in a form 
of that which is known as Pahlavi. 
“But strictly speaking, the medieval 
Persian language is called l*ahlavi 
when it is written in one of the charac- 
ters used before the invention of the 
modern Persian alphabet, and in the 
peculiarly enigmatical mode adopted 

in Pahlavi writings Like the 

Assyrians of old, the Persians of Par- 
thian times apj)ear to have borrowed 
their writing from a foreign race. But, 
whfU’eas the Semitic Assyiians adopted 
a Turanian syllabary, these later 
Aryan Persians accepted a Semitic 
alphabet. Besides the alphabet, how- 
over, which they could use for spelling 
their own w'ords, they transferred a cer- 
tain number of complete Semitic words 
to .their writings as representatives of 
the corresponding words in their own 

language The use of such Se- 

initic words, scattered about in I’er- 
sian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 

language But there are good 

reasons for suj»posing that the Ian- j 


guago was never spoken as it was 
written. The spoken language ap- 
pears to have been pure Bei'siau ; the 
Semitic words being merely used as 
written roprosontatives, or iogograniSy 
of the Persian words which were 
spoken. Thus, the l^evsiaiis would 
writ© maned u , * King of Kings,* 

butthey would read fi/id/i. . . . 

As the Semitic words were merely a 
Pahlavi mode of writing tluiir Persian 
equivalents (just as ‘viz.’ is a mode 
of writing ‘ namely ’ in English*), they 
disappeared with the Pahlavi writing, 
and the IVrsiaiis began at once to 
write all their words with their now 
aljdiahet, just as they pronounced 
them” (/?. ir, Wfst^ IntnuL to Pahlavi 
Texts, j). xiii. ; Sacred Books of tho 
East, vol. v.).t 

Extant I'ahlavi writings aro con- 
fined to those of tho Parsis, tninsla- 
tions from tho A^^esta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious charac- 
ter. Whore the language is transcribed, 
cither in tho Avcjsta charuf'ters, or in 
those of the modern Pei’siau alphabet, 
and freed from the singular system in- 
dicated above, it is calle.d Pazand; a 
term supposed to bo derived from the 
language of tho Avosta, with 

tho meaning ‘ re-explanation.’ 

Various explanations of tho term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of tho Parthva of the cuiioifonn 
inscri]>tionR, tho Parthia of Grreek and 
Koman writers. Tho Parthians, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of I'orsia 
for five centuries, and it is probable 
that everything ancient, and cf)nnoctod 
with the period of their rule, came to 
bo called by this name. It is appa- 
rently tho same word that in tho foim 
pahlav and jKihlardn, etc., has become 
the appellation of a warrior or cham- 
pion in both Persian and Ai’mcnian, 
originally derived from the name of 
that most warlike; i)(;oi)le tlio Parthians. 
Whether there was any identity he- 
twecii the name thus used, and that of 
Pahlaca which is ai)X)lied to a people 
mentioned often in Sanskrit books, is 
a point still unsettled. 

* Or onr fiyml>f)l («&*), now inixlilUMl into (&), 
which is in fact I>atin ct, hut is read ‘ and.' 

t “ Tlie peculiar n)(Hle of writing Pahlavi her*! 
alluded to loiii,' made the character of the Jan- 
KiiaKc. a staiKliii}' ])uzzle for Kuroi)eaii scholars, 
and was first satisfactorily explained hy Professor 
Hau«, of Munich, in his admirable Ussay on the 
Pahlavi Language, alreJidy cited ” (West, p. xil.). 

3 u 3 
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The meaning attached to the term | 
Pahlavi by Orientalw themselves, | 
vmting in Arabic or Persian (exclu- 
sive of Parsees), appears to have been 
‘Old Persian’ in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or 
dialect. It is thus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at l^erscpolis. 
(Derived from West as (piotod above, 
and from Ilamfa Essays^ od. London, 
1878). 

c. 930. “ Quant au mot dirnfrh^ en pehlyi 
{al-fahlviya) c’ent k dire dan» la langue pri- 
mitive de la Perrte, il Hi^niifie draxjeau, i)ique 
et (stoiidard.” — Ma^udly iii. 252. 

c. A.i). 1000. “(layAmarth, who was 
called GindiAhy because Gir means in Pah- 
lavi a mountain ...” -AUAriinty Chrono- 
(ogyy 108. 

Pailoo, s. The so-called ‘triumphal 
arches,’ or gateways, which form so 
prominent a feature in Chinese land- 
scape, really monumental erections in 
honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin, ‘ a tablet,’ 
and loy ‘a stage or erection.’ Mr. 
Forgusson has shown the constniction 
to have boon derived from India with 
Buddhism (see Indian and Eastern Ar~ 
chii,y pp. 700-702). 

Pfilagil^BS, s. This is domestic 
Hind, for ‘Asparagus’ {Panjah N, (Sr 
Q. ii. 189). 

Palankeen. Add : 

In Gloss,, under 1600, I gave a 
curious quotation from the acts of the 
Synod of Goa regarding covered pa- 
lankins. I have since come upon a 
remonstrance of the City of Ooa 
against the ecclesiastical action in this 
matter, addressed to the king ; 

1606. “Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the issue of orders that 
the women should go with their palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all 
the needful representations and remon- 
strances on the part of this whole commu- 
nity, giving the reasons against such a 
proceeding, which also were sent to Your 
Majesty. Nevertheless in a Council that 
was held this last summer, they dealt with 
this subject, and they agreed to petition 
Your Majesty to order that the said palan- 
quins should travel in such a fashion that 
it could be seen who was in them. 

“ The matter is of so odiou.s a nature, and 
of such a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape .what- 
ever, nor ^ve any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress. The reasons 
for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 


let us beg your Majesty graciously to make 
no new rule ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.” — 
Cartay que a Cidadc de Ooa cscrevea a Sua 
Magcst^c, o anno de 1606. In Archivo 
Port. Or.y fascic. 1®, 2». Edicao, 2*. Parte, 
186. 

c. 1660. “ . . . From Gohonda to MasU- 
patan there is no travelling by waggons . . . 
But instead of C •oaches they have the con- 
venience of Fallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more e^e 
fhan in any jiart of India .” — Tavernier y 
E. T., ii. 70. 

This was quite tnie up to our own time. 
In 1840 the present writer was carried on 
that road, a stage of 25 miles in little more 
than 5 hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each 
other by sixes. 

1678. “The permission you are pleased 
to give us to buy a Fallakee on the Com- 
panyes Acct. Shall make use off as Soone 
as can iiossiblie meet w*'^ one y* may be 
iitt for y' pur|> 08 e . .. .” — MS. Letter from 
Factory at Ballasore to the Council (of Fort 
St. George), March 9. In India Office. 

1682. Joan Nieuhof has Falakijn. Zee 
cn Lanl‘RcizCi ii. 78. 

Palempore. Add : 

Tho probability that Palempore is 
a word originating in a mistaken ver- 
sion of palany-pmhy is strengthened 
by the following entrj^ in Bluteau’s 
Dictionary (Suppt., 1727). 

“ Chaudus oil Chaupecs sko huns panos 
grandes, que servem para cobrir camas e 
outras cousas. S&o pintados de cores muy 
vistosas, e alguns mais finos, a que chamSo 
palangapuzes. Fabricko-se de algodko em 
Bengma e Choromandel,” — i.e. Chau- 
dm ou Chnudeus ” (this 1 cannot identify, 
perhajis the same as Choutar among Fiece- 
goods, q.v.) “are a kind of large cloths 
serving to cover beds and other things. 
They are painted with gay colours, and 
there are some of a finer descrix^tion which 
are called palangposhes,” etc. 

Pandy. Add : 

“ In the Bengal army before tho 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
in the quarter-guard to strike tho 
gong, who was known as the gunta 
pandy” (M.-O. Keatinge). 
gong or bell. 

Papaya. Add, before quotations : 

Papaya is applied in the Philippine:^ 
to Europeans who, by long residence, 
have fallen into native ways and 
ideas. 

Papua, n. p. This name, which 
now axiplied generically to tho chief 
race of the island of New Guinea and 
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resembling tribes, and sometimes (im- 
properly) to tbe gloat island itself, is | 
a Malay word papuwahy or sometimes 
puwah-ptitmhy meaning * frizzle-haired/ 
and was applied by the Malajo to the 
people in question. 

1528. “And as the \vind fell at nijfht 
the vessel was carried in amonj? the islands, 
where tliere are strong currents, and got 
into the Sea of the Strait of Magalhaes,* 
where he encountered a great storm, 
«o that but for (rod’s mercy they had all 
been lost, and so they were driven on till 
they made the land of the Papuas, and then 
the west winds began to blow so that they 
could not sail to the Moluccas till May 1527. 
And with their stay in these lands much 
]:>eople got ill and many died, so that they 
came to Molucca much shattered.” — 
Coma, iii. 173-174. 

1.553. (Referring to the same history.) 

“ Thence he went off to make the islands 
of a certain peoide call Papuas, whom many 
on account of this visit of Don Jorge (de 
Menezes) call the Islands of Don Jorge, 
which lie east of the Moluccas some 200 
leagues. . . .” — BarroSy IV. i. G, 

Paxbutty. Add, after quotation 
from Buchanan : 

The word is explained elsewhere by 
Buchanan, as “ the head person of a Hobtij 
in Mysore.” A Hohly is a sub-division of a 

Taluk (i. 270). 

Pardao, s. This was tho popular 
name among tho I’ortuguese of a gold i 
coin from tho native mints of Western ! 
India, which ont^^rod largely into the 
early currency of Goa, aiid tho name 
of which aftorwai-ds attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
constantly degenerating value. 

There could hardly be a bettor word 
with which to associate some con« 
nocted account of the coinage of 
Portuguese India, as tho runs 

through its whole history, and I give 
some space to tho subject, not with 
any idea of weaving such a histoiy, 
but in order to furnish a few connected 
notes on the subject, and to correct 
some flagrant errors of writers to 
whoso works I naturally turnv^d for 
help on such a special matter, with 
little result except that of being 
puzzM and misled, and having time 
occupied in satisfying myself regard- 
ing the errors alluded to. The subject 
is in itself a very difficult one, per- 
plexed as it is by the rarity or 

* “JS /oy dar no golfavi do estreito de Magal- 
hftes.” 1 cannot explain the use of this name. It 
must be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
And Timor. 


inaccessibility of books dealing with 
it, by the oxc^essive rarity (it would 
seem) of spocimeiis, by tho largo uso 
in tho Portuguoso settlements of a 
variety of native coins in addition to 
those from tho Goa mint,* by the 
frequent sliiftiiig of nomenclature in 
the higher coins and constant dogono- 
ratioii of value in tho coins that 
retained old names. 1 wohiomod as a 
hoi)ofiil aid the appoaranco of Dr. 
Gerson D’Acunlia's Coiitri but ions to the 
Stndp of Jiido~(*hincse NifiiLisniatica, 
But though those contributions afford 
some useful facts and roferoiicos, on 
tho whole, from tho rai*ity with which 
they give data for the intrinsic value 
of the gold and silver coins, and tho 
excessive error in tho most important 
values which they do give, and 
from other defects, they seem to mo 
to leave tho subject in utter chaos. 
Nor are tho notes which Mr. W. do G. 
Birch appends, in regard to monetary 
values, to his translation of Albo- 
querquo, more to bo commended. 
Indeed Dr, D’Acunha, when ho goes 
astray, seems sometimes to have fol- 
lowed Mr. Birch. 

The word pardao is a l\)rtugu080 
(or perhaps an indigenous) corruption 
of Skt. 2 mtt(lpy ‘ splendour, majesty,* 
&c., and was no doubt taken, as I)r. 
D’Acunha says, from tho legend on 
some of tho coins to which the name 
was applied, e.g, that of tho Baja of 
Ikkori in Oanara : Hr I Pratapa kruh^ 
nardya. 

A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin tho name 
pardao was originally attached. For 
in tho two earliest occurrences of tho 
word that we can quote,— on tho one 
hand Abdurrazzak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes tho partdb (or pardao) 
half of the Pam/ia (‘ boar,’ so called 
from tho Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), huriy or what we call 

f iagoda; — whilst v.n the other hand, 
judovico Varthema’s account seems 
to identify tho pardao with tho pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to tho pagoda that the 

Antonio “OotriUulor da Casa del Iley 

noso Senhov," w'Ijo in 1554 t-oinpilcd the Livro dos 
I'cji'is dll Ytjulict c cvin Mtdidiis c MuliedxLs, says of 
Din in particular : , , 

“ The iiioneys liere cxhil)it such variations and 
such diftevences, that it is impossible to write any 
tliirifi certain about them ; for every month, evenr 
8 days indeed, they rise and fall in value, acced- 
ing to the money that enters the place (p. 2#>. 
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Portuguese, from the beginning of 
Ihe 16th century, applied the name 
pardao d*tmro. The money - tables 
which can be directly formed from the 
statements of Abdurrazzuk and Var- 
thema repectively are as follows : * 

Abdueeazzak (a.d. 1443). 

8 Jitals (copper) , = 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . = 1 Fanam (gold). 

10 Fanaros . . = 1 Fart&b. 

2 Part&bB . . = 1 Varaha. 

And the Varaha weighed alwut 1 
equivalent to 2 dinars Kopckl. 

Vaethema (a.d. 1504-5). 

16 Cas (see Gash) . = 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare. . . = 1 Fanam (gold). 

20 Fanams . . = 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a^gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim of Cairo (gold dinar), 
but thicker. 

The question arises whether the 
mrdha of Abdurrazziik was the double 
pagoda, of which there are some 
examples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and his partab therefore the same as 
Varthema’s, i.e. the pagoda itself ; or 
whether his varaha was the pagoda, 
and his partab a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the varaha ^ 
** about one mithhdl^^ a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grains, does not 
weU suit either one or the other. I find 
themean weight of 27 different issues of 
the (single) hun or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s Tables, to be 43 grs., the maxi- 
mum being 45 grs. And the fact that 
both the Envoy’s varaha and the 
Italian traveller’s ^)ord«o contain 20 
fanams is a strong argument for their 
identity, t 

In further illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hun 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 

the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still kept ” in the south, 
which Sir "Walter Elliot contiibuted 
to Mr. E. Thomas’s excellent Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings ofDelili^ illustrated^ 
&c.t 


* 1 Invert tlie similar table given by Dr. Badger 
in his notes to Varthema. 

• t The issues of fanams, q.v., have been infinite; 
but tliey have not varied much in weight, though 
veiT greatly in alloy, and therefore in the number 
reckoned to a pagoda, 
t “2 gunjfia = 1 dugala 

2 du^as = 1 chavula (= the panam or 
fanam), 

2 chavalas = 1 hoiia (= the pratapa, m&da, 
or half pagoda, 

hoi^nas = 1 Varaha (the hfin or pagoda.” 
Wie ganjft or unit ( 5 = J fanam) is the rati, or 
oanskrft raktika, the seed of tlie ahrus."—0'd. cit. 
p. 224, mte. See also Sir W. EUiot’s Coins of S. 
India, now in the press p. 66. 


Moreover Dr. D’Acunha states that 
in the ‘ New Conquests,’ or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, “ the accounts were kept until 
lately in sanvoy and nixane pagodas, 
each of them being dividea into 2 
pratdps, . . etc. (p. 46, note). 

As regards the value of the pardao 
d'ouro, when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by Alboquerque, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
870 reis, or Is. English.” Yet 
he accepts the identity of this pardao 
d^ouro with the hun current in "Western 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of rupees, or 7 shiUings. 
And doubtless this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunha in fact has 
made his calculation from the present 
value of the (imaginary) rei. Seeing 
that a milrei is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, or 50d., we have a single 
rei = and 370 reis = Is. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rei might have dege- 
nerated in value as well as every other 
denomination of money with wnich he 
has to do, every other in fact of which 
wo can at this moment remember any- 
thing, except the pagoda, the Venetian 
sequm, and the dollar.f Yet the fact 
of this degeneration everywhere stares 
him in the face. Correa tells us 
that the cruzado which Alboquerque 
struck in 1510 was the just equivalent 
of 420 reis. It was indubitably the 
same as the cruzado of the mother 
country, and indeed A. Nunez (1554) 
gives the same 420 reis as the equiva- 
lent of the cruzado d^ouro de Portugal, 
and that amount also for the Venetian 
sequin, and for the sultani or Egyptian 
gold dinar. Nunez adds that a gold 
coin of Camhaya, which he calls 
Madrafaxao (q.v.), was worth from 

360 reis is the equivalent in the authorities, so 
far as I know. 

t Even the pound sterling, since it represented 
a pound of silver sterlings, has come down to one- 
third of fliat value ; but if the value of silver goes 
on dwindling as it has done lately, our pound might 
yet justify its name again 1 

I have remarked elsewhere : 

“ Everybody seems to be tickled at the notion 
tliat the Scotch Pound or JAirre was only 20 pence. 
Nobody finds it funny that the French or Italian 
Livre or Pound is only 20 halfpence or less I ” I 
have not been able to trace how high the rei be- 
gan, but the maravedi entered life as a gold piece, 
equivalent to the Saracen mithkdl, and ended— ? 
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1260 to 1440 ret3, according to varia- 
tions in weight and exchange. We 
have seen that this must have been 
the gold-mohr of Mudhaffar-Shah II. 
of Guzerat (1011-1526), the weight of 
which we learn from E. Thomas’s book. 
From the Venetian sequin (con- 


tent of pure ^)ld 52*27 grs., 
value 111 rf,*) the value of the 
m at Yirf will be ... . '264d, 

From the Mudhaffar Shahi niohr 
(weight 185 grs., value, if pure 
gold, 392 •52(/.) value of rci at 
1440 0*272rf. 

Mean value of ret in 1513 . . . 0*2G8</. 


t.e. more than five times its i)resent value. 

Dr. D’Acunha himself informs ns 
(p. 56), that at the begiimiiig of the 
17th century tho Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 rets (mean 705 reis), whilst 
the pagoda was worth 570 to 600 reis 
(mean 585 rets). 

These statements, as wo know tho 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate value of tho pagoda, 
enable us to calculate tho value of tho 

ret of about 1600 at 0*16d. 

Values of tho milrei given in Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce, and in Kelly’s 
Cambist, enable us to estimate it for tho 
early years of the present centur 5 ^ 
We have then the progressive deterio- 


ration as follows : 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 16th century 0*2G8d. 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 17th century O’lGtf. 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 19th century . . 0*06 to 0*066tf. 

Value of rci at present .... O'OGcf. 


Yet Dr. D’Acunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, estimated in reis, at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has done 
the same.f 

* I calculate all gold values in this paper at 
those of jireseut Englisli coina^fc, 

Besides tlie jp-adual depreciation of the Portugal 
ret, 80 prominently noticed in this paper, tliere was 
introduced iu Goa a reduction of the rei locally 
Iwlow the rei of Portugal in the ratio of 15 to 8. f 
do not know the history or understand the object 
of 8uc-h a cliange, nor do I see that it affects the 
calculations in this article. In a table of values 
of coins current in Portuguese India, given in the 
Anruics Maritimos of 1844, each coin is valued both 
in lleis of Goa and in Itcis oj Portugal, bearing tho 
above ratio. My kind corresj)ondent. Dr. .1. N. 
Fonseca, author of the capital H istory of Goa, tells 
me that this was introduced in the beginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet fr>und no 
document throwing light upon it. It is a matter 
quite apart from the sdcular depreciation of the 
rei, 

t Tlius Alboquerque, returning to Europe in 
1504, gives a “Moorish” pilot, who carried him by 
a new course strait from Canuanore to Mozam- 
bique, a buduhiah of 50 cruzados ; this is exx^laiued 


The Portupiese tbomselves do not 
seem ever to nave struck gjold fHirdaoa 
or pagodas. Tho gold coin of Albo- 
querque’s coinage (1510) was, wo have 
seen, a cruzado (or matiuel)^ and the 
next coinage in gold was by Garcia 
de Stl in 1548-9, who issuwl coins colled 
San ThomCy worth 1000 rei 5 , say about 
£l 28. 4(i.; with halves and quarters 
of the same. Neither, according to 
D’Acunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at Goa from 
1510 to 1550, and the coins thou issued 
were silver San Thornes, called also 
pataedes. Nunez in his Tables (1554) 
does not mention these by either name, 
but mentions repeatedly pardaos^ 
which represented 5 silver tamjas^ or 
300 reis, and those D’Acunha speaks 
of as silver coins, Nunez, as far os I 
can make out, does not si)eak of them 
as coins, but rather implies that in 

as £5 — a mild munillconcu f(»r such a feat. In 
truth it was nearly £*24, the crvzculo being almut 
the same as the seciuin (see i. p. 17). 

The Mint at Gon was fanm*d out by the sama 
great man, alter the con(iiiest, fer (500,000 nUs, 
amounting, wo are told, to £125. It was really 
£(*>70 (iii. 41). 

AllsMpienpift dmnands as ransom to .spare Mus- 
<*at “ 10,000 xemllns of gold.” And wo are 
told by Die translator that tins ransom of a wealthy 
trading city like Mu.s(iat amounted to £025. The 
coin in i|iie.stion is the (U'ihraft,, or gold dinar, as 
much as, or move than the seciuiu iu value, and 
the sum more than £5000 (i. p. 82). 

Ill the note to the tlrst of these cases it is said 
that the cruzado is “ a silver coin (formerly gold), 
now etpiivaleiit to 480 nus, or about 2s. English 
money, but jirobably worth much more relatively 
ill the time of Dalboquenpie." “Mueh more rela- 
tively” means of course that the 2s. Imd much 
more purchasing power. 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it is 
often very fallaeiously apiilied. The ehaiigo in 
purchasing imwer in India genendly till the begin- 
ning <»f this century was jiroluibly not very gi*eat. 
There is a curious note by Gen. Briggs in Ids trans- 
lation of Firi.shta, comjiarmgtlie Minount. stated by 
Firishta to have been paid by the- Bilbnmiil King, 
about A.D. 1470, as the annual cost of a Ijody ol 500 
hor^e, -with the cost of a British corjis of Irregular 
horse of the same strength in Briggs's own time 
(say about 1K1,5). The J.uhmani charge was 
350,000 Its ; Die British cl.arge 210,000 Us. A 
corjis of the same .strength would now cost the 
British Govunummt, as near as 1 can calculate, 
287, .300 Its. , . . , „ 

The price of an Arab horse iinportfid into India 
(tlieu a great traffic) was in Marco Polo’s time 
about three times what it was iu our own, up to 
1850. 

The salary of the Governor at 0 »ki, c. 1550, wan 
8000 cruzados, or nearly £4000 a year ; ami the 
salaries of the cumm.'indant.s of the fortresses of 
Gi^a, of Malacca, of Dio, and of Bassaiu, (500,000 
reis, or about £070. - ^ ,i f 

The salary of Ibii Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, 
about 1340, w’as 1000 silver tankas or dinars as ho 
calls them (i*ractically 1000 rupoe.s) a luoath.Mdiich 
i was in addition to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing iu 5000 tankas a year. And yet he got into 
del»t in a very few years to the tune of 55,000 
I tankas — say £5,500 ! 
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account so many tangas of silver were 
reckoned as a pardao. Later in the 
century, however, we learn from 
Balbi (1580^, Barrett (1584),* and 
Linschoten (^1583-1589), the principal 
currency of Goa consisted of a silver 
coin called xerafiu and pardao-xerafiriy 
which was worth 5 tangas, each of 60 
reis. (So these had been from the 
beginning, and so they continued, as 
is usual in such cases. The scale of 
sub-multiples remains the same, whilst 
the value of the divisible coin dimi- 
nishes. Eventually the lower deno- 
minations become infinitesimal, like 
the mar media and the ret«, and either 
vanish from memory, or survive only 
as denominations of account.) The 
data, such as they are, allow us to 
calculate the pardao or xerafin at this 
time as worth 4«. 2d. to 4«. 6d. 

A century later, Erj^er’s statement 
of equivalents (1676) enables us to use 
the stability of the Venetian sequin 
as a gauge ; wo then find the tanga 
gone down to 6d. and the pardao or 
xerafin to 2s. 6d. Thirty years later 
Lockyer (1711) tolls us that one rupee 
was reckoned equal to 1^ per do. Cal- 
culating the Surat Rupee, which may 
have been probably liis standard, still 
bv help of the Venetian (p. 262) at 
about 25. 3cf. , the pardao would at this 
time bo worth I 5 . 6d. It must have 
depreciated still further by 1728, when 
the Goa mint began to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom Joao V., and 
the ha,lf-rupoo appropriated the deno- 
mination of pardao. And the half- 
rupee, tiU our own time, has continued 
to oe so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
in Prinaep'a Tdblea (Thomas’s edition, 
p. 55), the indications of which, taking 
the Company’s Rupee at 2s., would 
make it 2 Id. The Pardao therefore 
would represent a value of lOJd., and 
there we leave it. 

1444. “ In this ^ country (Vijayanagar) 

they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys : one called varahah 
weighs about on^mithkal^ equivalent to two 
dinars kopeki ; the second, which is called 
pertab, is the ^ half of the first ; the third, 
called /anow, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the fanoyn is the most 


* Dr. D’Acuiilia has set this English traveller 

down to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
him in illustration of the coinage of tlie latter 
period, in his quasi-chronologlc^l notes, a new 
element in the confusion of his readers. 


useful. . . ” — Ahdurrazzdk^ in India in the 
XVth Cent., p. 26. 

c. 1.504-5; pubd. 1510. “ I departed 

from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Goga 
(Goa) and which pays annually to the King 
of Decan 19,000 golden ducats, called by 
them pardaL These pardai are smaller 
than the seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and 
have two devils stamped upon one side, and 
certain letters on the other.” — Varthema^ 
pp. 115-116. 

„ “ . . . His money consists of a 
pardao, as I have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare, and others of gold, 
twenty of which go to a pardao, and are 
called fanom. And of these small ones of 
silver, there go sixteen to a fanom . . . ” — 
/d., p. 130. 

1510. “ Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 
querque) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of gold and; silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of the 
I country who were well acquainted with that 
i business. There were in the country par- 
j daoB of gold, worth in gold 360 regs, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
called bargangm (see bargani in Suppt.) 
of the value of 2 ^vintcina, and a money or 
copper which they callwi bazaruqos (see 
Bnogerook), of the value of 2 reia. Kow all 
these the Governor sent to have weighed and 
assayed. And he caused to made 
cruzados of their proper weight of 420 
reisy on which he figured on one side the 
cross of Christ, and on the other a sphere, 
which was the device of the King Dom 
Manuel ; and he ordered that this cruzado 
should pass in the place (Goa) for 480 ms, 
to prevent their being exported . . . and he 
ordered silver money to be struck which 
was of the value of a bargany; on this 
money he caused to be figured on one side a 
Greek A, and on the other side a sphere, and 
gave the C(un the name* of Espeixi ; it was 
worth 2 vintema ; also there were half 
esperaa worth one vintem; and he made 
hazat'ucos of copr>er of the weight belonging 
to that coin, with the A and the sphere ; and 
each hazaruco he divided into 4 coins which 
they called ccpayqua^ (see Sapdqne), and he 
gave the bazarucoa the name of leaes. And 
in changing the cruzado into these smaller 
coins it was reckoned at 480 — Correa, 

•ii. 76-77. 

1.516. ** There are current here (in Bati- 
cala, see Batcnl) the pardaos, which are a 
gold coin of the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 360 ms, and there is another coin, of 
silver, called dama, which is worth 20 
reia. . . . ” — Barbosa, I.isbon ed., p. 293. 

,, “There is used in this city (Bis- 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the IGng- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses ; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaos, which are 
made in some places of this Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Hora (?), whence 
they are called hordm.** — Id., 297. 

1552. “ Hie Sinam mercatorem Indies 
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exspecto, quo cum, propter atroces poenas 
propoBitas lis qui advenam sine tide publica 
introduxerint, Pirdais ducentis trauBegi, 
nt me in Cantouem trajiciat.” — Scti. Fram\ 
Xavcrii EpisU.f Prague, 1667, IV. xiv. 

15.53. 

“/t Let us mount our horses and 
take a ride in the country, and as we ride 
you shall tell me what is the meaning of 
Nizamoxay as you have frecpiently men- 
tioned such a person. 

“ O. I can tell you that at once ; it is the 
name of a King in the Bagalat (read Bala- 
gat), whose father I often atttmded, and the 
son also not so often. I received from him 
from time to time more than 12,000 par- 
daoB; and he offered me an income of 
40,000 pardaoB if 1 would pay him a visit 
of several months every year, but this 1 did 
not accept .” — Garciay f. 33r. 

1.584. “For the money of Goa there is 
a kind of money made of lead and tin 
mingled, being thicke and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the splieare 
or globe of the world, and on the t»ther 
side two arrows and live rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called B(miruehiy 
and 15 of those make a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 rintons make a tanga, 
and 4 r tide nos make a tanga of base 
money . . . and 5 tan{/ait make a seraidiine 
of gold t (read “ of silver ”), which in mar- 
chandize is worth 5 tangas good money ; 
but if one would change wiem into hasara- 
i'hicfty he may have 5 tangas, and 1(J bazaru- 
chies, which matter they call cerafagffioy and 
when the bargain of the pardaw is gold, 
each pardaw is meant to l)e (> tangas good 
money, J but in murchandize, the vse is not 
to demaund pardawes of gold in Goa, 
except it be for jewels and horses, for all the 
rest they take of seraphins of silver, 

per aduiso The ducat of gold is 

worth U tanms and a halfe good money, 
and yet not stable in i)rice, for that when 
the ships dejjai-t from Goa to Cochin, they 
}iay them at 6 taivjas and 3 fourth j»artcs, 
and 10 tanga^y and that is the m(»st that 

tliey are W’orth ” — W. Barrety in 

ifakluyt, ii. 410. 

I retain this for the old Engly^h, but I 
am sorry to sav that I find it is a mere 
translation of the notes of Gasparo Balbi, 
who was at Goa in 1.580. We learn from 
Balbi that there were at Goa tangas not 
only of good money woi-th 75 hasaruccMy 
and of bfi^d money worth GO hasarucchiy but 
also of another kind of bad money used in 
buying wood, worth only 50 hasarvccld ! 

1598. “The principall and commonest 


“3 plaghc” in Balbi. 
t Serajinno rli argeiito” (/&.)• 

X Qmuulo si pnrl(t di pordni (Torn s'infrnthmo, 
ifinghe 0, di huoim moneta’* (B.'ilbi). This docs not 
mean the old panhio d'oicro or golden ])Hgodu, a 
sense whicdi aj>pai’ently ha{l now become obsoJett^, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &<;. , it was usual to 
settle the price in i)ar<laos of 6 good tangas in stead of 
5 (as we give doctors gui neiis instead of pounds). The 
actual pagodas of gold are also mentioned by Balbi, 
but these were worth, new ones 71 and old ones 8 
tangas of good money. 


money is called Pardaus Xerapliiins, and is 
silver, but very brasso (read ‘base*), and is 
coyned in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the one side, and three or four arn>we8 in 
a bundle on tlie other side, which is as much 
as ihree Testones, .or three hundred Reijs 
Portingall money, and riseth ami falleth 
little lease or more, according to the ex- 
change. Then* is also a kind of money 
which is called Tangas, not that tliere is 
any such coined, but are so named onely in 
telling, five Tangas is one Pardaw, or 
Xeraphin, badde money, f»>r you must 
understande that in telling thej" have two 

kinds of money, good and bmlde 

Wherefore when they buy and sell, they 
bargain for good or Yiadde money,” etc. — 
LimehoteUy eh. 35. 

1.598. “ They have a kind of money 

called Pagodes which is of G<'ld, of two 
or three sortes, and are above 8 tangaa in 
value. They are Indian and Heathenish 
money, with the feature of a Devill ui>on 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
'riiere is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Vcneliamlers : some of Venice, ami 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. There is 
yet another kind of golde called S. Thomas, 
because Saint I'homas is figured thereon 
and is woi*th about 7 and 8 Tamjas : There 
are likewise Hialles of 8 which are brought 
from Portingall, and are Pardawes da 
Renlcs. . . . They are worth at their fii'st 
c miing out 43(> Jleyes of Portingall ; and 
after are raysed by exchaunge, os they 
are sought for when men travell for ( 'hina. 
They use in Goa iu their buy- 
ing and selling a certaine maiier of reckon- 
ing or telling. There are Pardawes 
Xeraphins, and these are silver, 'i’hey 
name likewise Pardawes of Gold, and those 
are not in kinde or in coyne, but onely so 
n.amed in telling and reckoning : for when 
they buy and sell Pearles, stones, golde, 
silver and In^rses, they name but so many 
Pardawes, and then you must understaml 
that one Pardaw is sixe Tangas : but in 
other ware, whim you make not your bar- 
gaine before liand, but ])lainely name Par- 
dawes, they are Pardawes Xeraphins of 5 
Tangas the ])eece. They use also to say a 
Pardaw of Lariins, and are five Jiariins for 
every Pardaw. . . . ” — Bad. 

This extract is long, but it is the com- 
])letest picture we know of the Goa cur- 
rency. AVegal her from the passage (including 
a part that we ha"e omitted) that in the 
latter part of the IfJth century there were 
really no national coins there used inter- 
mediate between the hasnruccho, worth at 
this time 0.133fi., and the pardao xerafln 
worth The vintens and tangas that 

were nominally interjiosed were mere names 
for certain (piantities of basamccos, or 
rather of 7’ns represented by basamccos. 
And our interpretation of the statement 
about iiardaos of gold in a note in the 
last column is here exiiressly confirmed. 


* No doubt, however, foirigu coms were used to 
make up sums, and reduce the bulk of small change 
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c. 1620. ** The gold coin, struck by the 
TSis of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hun 
and psrt&D.” — Firiahta^ quoted by Quatre- 
mbre, in Notices et ExtraitSy xiv. 509. 

1643. estant convenu de prix 

auec luy sept perdos et demy par mois 
tant pour mon viure quo pour le logis. . . ” 
— Mocqaety 284. 

Paxell. Add: It seems probable 
that in the following passage, Niebuhr 
speaks of 1763-4, the date of his stay 
at Bombay, but as the book was not 

I mblished till 1774, this is not abso- 
utely certain. Evidently Paroll was 
occupied by the Governor long before 
1776. 

“ Les Jesuites avoient autrefois un beau 
convent au]>rbR du Village de Parell au 
milieu de ITsle, mais il y a plusieurs 
annt^es, qu’elle est devenue la maison do 
campagne du Gouvorneur, et I’Eglise est 
actuellement une magnifique salle K manger 
et de danse, qu’on n’en trouve point de 
pareille en toutes les Indes .” — Niehuhvy 
VoyagCy ii. 12. 

Patoharee. Add : 

Mr. Whitworth, s.v. Patclien'yy says 
that ‘ ‘ in some native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoy’s quarters, 
possibly because Pariah sepoys had 
their families with them, whilo the 
higher castes left them at homo.” He 
does not say whether Bombay or 
Madras sepoys are in question. But 
in any case what he states confirms 
the origin ascribed to the Bengal 
Presidency term Patcharee, 

1747. “ Patcheree Point, mending Plat- 
forms and Gunporta . . . (Pgs.) 4 ; 21 : 48.” 
— Accounts from Fort St, David, under 
Eeb. 21, MS. Kecords, in India Office. 

Pattamar. Add, to note at p. o20, 
col. b : 

Mr. J. M. Campbell, who is very 
accurate, in the Bo. Gazetteer writes 
the vessel as pdtimdr, though identify- 
ing, as we have done, both uscjs with 
pathmar, * courier.’ The Moslem, ho 
says, 'write ^hatemdrJ, quasi fath-jndr, 
‘ snake of victory ’ (?). 

According to a note in Notes and 
■Extracts, No. I. (Madras, 1871), p. 27, 
imder a Port St. Geo. Consultation of 
July 4th, 1673, Pattamar is therein 
used “for a native vessel on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, though now confined to 
the Western Coast.” We suspect a 
misapprehension. For in the following 
entry we have no doubt that the paren- 
thetical gloss is wrong, and that couriers 
are meant : 


“A letter sent to the President and 
Councell at Surratt by a Pair of Patta- 
mart ” (native craft) express . . — Op, eit. 
No. II. p. 8. 

PawL I believe the statement in 
Gloss, ‘ no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is ifficult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and espe- 
cially of the difference between pal 
and chholdarl (see Shooldarry). A 
reference to India failed in getting a 
reply. The shooldarry is not essen- 
tially different from the pal, but is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. 

1793. “ There were not, I believe, more 

than two small Pauls, or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna.” — KirkpatricFs Nepaul, p. 118. 

1827. “It would |3erhap8 be worth 
while to record . . . the materiel and per- 
sonnel of my camp equipment : an humble 
captain and single man travelling on the 
most economical principles. One double- 
X>oled tent, one routee, or small tent, a pal 
or servants’ tent, 2 elephants, C camels, 
4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 servants, 
besides mahoutsj serwaiis or camel-drivers, 
and tent pitchers.” — Mundy, Journal of a 
Tour in India, 

We may note that this is an absurd 
! exaggeration of any ecmipment that, even 
I sixty years since, would have characterised 
the march of a “ humble captain travel- 
I ling on economical j^rinciples,” or any one 
I under the position of a highly -placed 
civilian. Captain Mundy must have been 
enormously extravagant. 

Pawnee, Kalla. Add, before quo- 
tations : 

‘Hindu servants and sepoys used 
to object to cross the Indus, and called 
that the kala panl. I think they used 
to assert that they lost caste by 
crossing it, which might have induced 
them ty call it by the same name as 
the Ocean, — or possibly they believed 
it to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country be- 
yond it to be outside the limits of the 
Arya vartta'* [Note by Lt,-Col. J, M, 
Trotter), 

Pazend, S. See for meaning of this 
term s.v. Pahlavi, iu connection with 
article Zend. See also quotation from 
Mas'udi under latter. 

Pecul. Add, before quotations : 

Another authority states that the 
shill is = 120 hin or hatis, whilst the 
100 Idn weight is called in Chinese 
tan, 

1554. “ In China 1 tael weighs 7i tanga 
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lariiiB of silver, and 10 taela 1 oate ; 
100 *eAtef = X pioo = 45 iangas of silver 
weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 pioo = 133]^ 
arratels ” (see Bottle). — A. Nunes, 41. 

Peepul. Add, before quotations : 

“ I remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among Hin- 
duized Sikhs, that tney often say 
Pipal Jeo jiltCi huh (‘ I am going to the 
Peepul Tree ’), to express ‘ I am going 
to say my prayers* *’ {Lt-Cvl, John 
Trotter). 

Peer. Add : 

18G9. ‘'Certains piri sent tellement 
renommes, riu’ainsi (iu\)n le verra phis loin, 
le peuple a donnt^ leiirs noms aux mois 
lunaires oh se trouvent placees les f^tes 
qu’on celbbre en leur honneur.” — Oarcin de 
Tossy, Ref. Musulm. p. 18. 

Pergtumah. Add : 

1753. “ Ma8ulii)atnam . . . est capitale 
de ce qu’on appelle dans ITnde un Sercar, 
qui comprend pluaieurs Perganes, ou dis- 
tricts iiarticuliers.” — D'Anvule, 132. 

Perpetuano, also by contraction, 
Perpet, s. The name of a cloth often 
mentioned in the 17th and first i)art 
of the 18th centuries as an export from 
England to the east. It appears to 
have been a light and glossy twilled 
stuff of wool. In Prance it was called 
perpttuanne or sempiterne, 

1711. “Goods usually imported (to 
China) from Europe are Bullion Cloths, 
Clothrash, Perpetaano’i. and Camblets of 
Scarlet, black, blew, sad and violet Colours, 
which are of late so lightly set by ; that to 
bear the Dutys, and bring the prime Cost, 
is as much as can reasonably be hoped for.” 
—Lockyer, 147. 

1754. “ Being requested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the children ujwn the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue PerpetB or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . — Petition of Revd. R. 
Mapletqft, in Long, p. 29. 

1757. Among presents sent to the King 
of Ava with the mission of Ensign Robert 
Ijester, we find : 

2 Pieces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth. 

3 Do. of Perpetuanoes Popingay.” 

In Dalrymple, Or. Rep., i. 203. 

Peshawar. Add : 

1754. “ On the news that Peishor was 
taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing 
to pass ^ the Indus, the Moghol’s court, 
already in gpreat disorder, was struck with 
terror.” — H, of Nadir Shah, in Hamoay, ii. 
S63« 


Peshoubs. Add : 

1767. 

“ Received for sundry 

jewels, &c. . . . (Rs.) 7326 0 0 
Dittii for knife, or 

peshoubi* . . . 3500 0 0 

Lord Clivds Accounts, in Z^ng, 497. 

Pesheush. Add ; 

Posbeush, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
a present to a groat man, 

1653. “ Pesket est vn ]>vesant en Tunp”’ 
— De fa Boulfaye-lC‘Gouz, ed. lGi37, p. 553. 

1657. “ As to the Pisoash for the King 
of Golcundah, if it be not already done, wo 
do hoiHj with it you may obteyn our liberty 
to coyne silver Rupees and copi>er Pico at 
the Foi’t, which would l)e a groat accommo- 
dation to our Trade. But in this and all 
other PiBcasheB be as sparing as you can.” 
— Letter of Court to Fort St. Geo., in Notes 
and Extracts, No. I. p. 7. 

1754. “ lifter I have refreshed my army 
at Delhie, and received the subsidy t 
which must he paid, 1 will leave you in 
j» 08 session of his dominion.” — Hist, of Nadir 
Shah, in Hanway, ii. 371. 

Fhanseegar. Soo under Thug. 

Picar, s. II. jKiihlr, a rotarl-doaler, 
an intormodiato dealer or broker. 

1680. See in Suppt. quotation under 

Bustoory. 

1683. “ Y* said Naylor has always cor- 

responded with Mr. CHiarnock, liavingbeen 
always his intimate friend ; and without 
question either provides him goods (Hit of 
the Hon. Ct>mp.’s Warehouse, or connives 
at the Weavers and PiccarB doing of it.” — 
Hedges, p. 133, 

Pice. Add : 

1676. “ The Indians have also a sort 

of small Copper-money ; which is call’d 
Pecha ... In my last Travels, a Roupv 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’B.” 
— Tavernier, E. T., ii. 22. 

Picottah. Add : 

c. 1790. “ Partout les pakoties ou puits 

k bascule etoient en nn)uveincnt ]>onr 
founiir I’eau necessaire aux plantcs, et 

f )artout on entendoit les jardimers egayer 
eurs travaux i>ar des vhansons.” — Haafncr, 
ii. 217. 

Piece-goods. Add to note, p. 535, 
col. a : 

In Sir A. ArbiiMinot's imhlinution of Sir T. 
Munro’s Minutes {Mnaalr, p. cxxix.) ho, (luotes a 
letter of Munro’s to a friendon Scotland, written 
aliout 1825, whicli shows him surprisingly before 
his age in the matter of Free Trade, speaking with 


Mis]»rinted pcjihealz. 

t “ This is calleil a Peiacheuah, or present from 
an inferior to a 8ui)erior. The sum agreed for was 
20 crores." 
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reference to certain measured of Mr. Huskisdon'a. 
![lie passage ends thus : ** India is the country that 
has oeen worst used in the new arrangements. 
All her products ought undoubtedly to be iin- 

S orted freely into England, UT>on paying the same 
uties, and no more, which English duties pay in 
India. When I see wliat is done in Parliament 
against India, 1 think that I am reading aliout 
j^ward in. and the Flemings.” 

Sir A. ArVmthnut odds very apT)ropriately a pas- 
«age from a note by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
his continuation of .Tames Mill’s History of India, 
(1845, vol. i. pp. 6,S8-539), a passage which we 
gladly also insert here : 

“ It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, uj) to this i)eriod, 
could be s(3ld for a profit in the British market at 
a price from 60 to tfO per cent, lower than those 
fkbricated in England. Itconseriuently became ne- 
cessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 or 80 per 
cent, on their value, or by imaitivo prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, hod not such prohibi- 
tory duties and decrees exi8te<l,the mills of Paisley 
and of Manchester would have licen stopped in their 
outset, and could scarcely liave been again set in 
motion, even by the powers of steam. They were 
created by the sacrifloo of the Indian manufac- 
tures. Had India Iweii independent, she would 
have retaliated ; would have imposed ]»reventive 
duties upon British goods, and would thus have 
preserved her own productive industry from anni- 
hilation. This act of self-defence was not per- 
mitted her ; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
British goods were forced upon her without paying 
any duty ; and the foreign manufacturer employed 
the arm of political iujustitje to keep down and 
ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not contend on C(][ual terms.” 

Pig-stiokiiig. 

1679. “ In the morning we went a hunt- 
ing of wild Hoggs with Kisna Reddy, the 
chief man of the Islands ” (at mouth of the 
Kistna) “ and about 100 other men of the 
island (Dio) with lances and Three score 
doggs, with whom we killed ei^t Hoggs 
^eat and small, one being a Bore very 
large and fatt, of greate weight.” — Comn. 
^ Agent and Council of Fort St. Geo. on 
Tour. In Notes and Extracts, No. II. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
“Agent of the Coast and Bay,” with “ Mr, 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Mohun 
of the Councell, the Minister, the Chyrur- 
geom the Schoolmaster, the’Secretary, and 
two Writers, anjEnsxgn, 6 mounted soldiers 
and a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in the 
Company’s service, and “Four Freemen, 
who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Factories. 

Pishashee. Add : 

1816. “Whirlwinds ... at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called oy the natives peshashes or devils.” 
— Asiatic Journal, ii. 367. 

Plantain. Add, at foot of p. 541, 
col. a : 

Platam ojid planta7io are used in the 
Philippine Islands by the Spanish 
population. 


1664, 

“ Wake, Wake, Quevera ! Our soft rest 
must cease, 

And fly together with our country’s 
peace ! 

No more must we sleep under plantain 
shade, 

Which neither heat could pierce nor cold 
invade ; 

Where bounteous Nature never feels 
decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits 
away.” 

Dryden, Prologue to the Indian Quern. 

Plassey, n.p. The village Paldai, 
which gives its name to Lord Clive’s 
famous battle (23d June, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from tne palds 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748. “ . . . That they have great reason 
to complain of Ensign English’s conduct 
for not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another day at Plaoy, as 
Tullerooy Caun was marching with a large 
force towards Outway, they presume the 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on. 
their approach and left him an open p^- 
sage. . . — Letter from Council at Cossim- 
hami^ in Long, p. 2. 

1768-71. “General Clive, who should 
have been the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command to 
Colonel CooTE, and remained hid in his 
palankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight.” — Stavorinus, E.T., i, 480. 

This stupid and inaccurate writer says 
that several English officers who were 
present at the "battle related this “ aneo> 
dote ” to him. This, it is to be hoped, is as 
untrue as the rest of the story. Even to 
such a writer one would have supposed that 
Clive’s mettle would be familiar. 

Pod&r, s. H. podddr, corm. of Pers. 
fotaddr, from fota, a bag of money. 
A cash-keeper, or especiaUy an officer 
attached to a treasury, whoso business 
it is to weigh money and bullion and 
appraise the value of coins. 

1680. See quotation under Dustoory in 
SnppT. 

1683. * ‘ The like losses in proportion were 
preferred to be proved by Ramchume 
Fodar, Bendura bun Fodar, and Mamoo- 
bishwas, who produced their several books 
for evidence.” — Hedges, p. 84. 

Poligar. Add : 

1800. “ I think Poumaya’s mode of dealing 
with these rajahs ... is excellent. He sets 
them up in palankins, elephants, &c., and 
a neat sowarr^ &nd makes them attend 
to his person. They are treated with great 
respect, which they like, but can do no 
mischief in the count]^. Old Hyder 
adopted this plan, and his operations were 
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sddom Impeded by polygftr war8.”~-4. 
WdUdey to T, Munro ; in Arhuthnot'B 
Afm., xcii. 

Pommelo. Add : 

1661. “ The fruit called by the Nether- 

lander?) PampelmooB, by the Portuguese 
Jamboa^ grows in superfluity outside the 
city of Batavia .... This fruit is larger 
than any of the lemon-kind, for it grows as 
large as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish sweet- 
ness, tasting like unripe grai^es.”— TFattrr 
Schuhen, 2^. 

Pondicherry. Add: 

1680. “Mr. Edward Brogden, arrived 
from Porto Novo, reports arrival at Pnddi- 
cherrv of two Fi-cnch ships from Surat, 
and tno receii>t of atlvice of the death of 
Sevajie.” — Fort SL Geo. May 23rd. 

In Notes and Extracts, No. III., p. 

1753. “ L’^tablissemeiit des Francois h 

Pondicheri remonte justpi’en I’annee 1674 ; 
mais par de si foibles commencements, 
qu’on n’auroit eu de la peine a imiiginer. 
que les suites en fussent aussi considerables.'’ 
— D'^Anville, p. 121. 

Porcelain. Add : 

1461. “Forcellane pezzi 20, cio^? 7 
piattine, 5 scodelle, 4 grand! e una piccida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 scodelle, una biava, e 
due bianche.” — List of presents sent by the 
iSoldan of Egypt to ths Doge Pasquale Male- 
piero. In Muratori, Bermi Italicarum 
Scriptorcs, xxi. col. 1170. 

Por^O, s. We know this word only 
from its occurrence in the passage 
quoted ; and most probably the expla- 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
Notes is correct, viz., that it represents 
Vovi. peragm. This word is perhaps 
the same as pirogue, used by the 
French for a canoe or ‘ dug-out ’ ; a 
term said by Littrc* to be {piroga) 
Caiib. 

1680. Fort St. Geo. Consn., Jany. 30th, 
“records arrival from the Bay of the 
‘Success,’ the Captain of which reports 
that a Porgo [Peragua ?, a fast-sailing 
vessel, Clipper] drove ashore in the Bay 
about Peply . . . — Notes and Extracts, 

No. III., p. 2. 

Pra, Phra. Add : 

In a short paper in the Bijdragen 
of the Boyal Institute of the Hague, 
Dl. X. 4de Stuk, 1885, Professor 
Kem indicates that this term was 
also in use in Java, with certain deri- 
vatives, in the forms Bra and pra, 
mth the sense of ‘ splendid * and the 
like ; and ho cites as an example Bra- 
Wfjaya (the style of several of the 


medieval kings of Java), where Bra 
is exactly the representative of Skt. 
Sri. 

Fraag, sometimes Piagg, n. p. 

Properly Pro gaga ^ ‘ the place of sacri- 
fice,’ the old Hindu name of Allahabad, 
and especially of the river confluein^o 
there, since remote ages a })lace of 
pilgrimage. 

c. AJi. 638. “ Lo royaiime de Polo-yedia 
(Prayaga) a environ .5000 H de tour. Ji;i 
capitale, i\m est situee au confliieiit do 
deux fleuves, a environ 20 li de tour .... 
Dana la ville, il y a un temple des dieux qui 
est dune richesse eblouiasante, ct oil 
eclatent une multitude de miracles .... 
Si (luelqu’im est capable do ])oiisaer le 
inejM-is de la vie jusqua se donner la inert 
dans ce temple, il obtient le bonheur eternt*! 
et lea joies infiniea des dieux . . . Depuis 
I’antiquitt^ jusqu’h-nos jours, cette coutiuno 
inHens('‘e n'a pas cesae uii instant.” — Hiouen- 
Thsong, in PeL Bondd., ii. 276-270. 

c. 1020. “. . . . thence to the tree of 

Baragi, 12 (i)arasangs). Tliis is at tlie 
confluence of the Jminia and Ganges.” — 
AhBirunl, in Elliot, i. .55. 

1520. “The same day I swam across 
the river Ganges for my amusement. 1 
counted my strokes, and found that J 
cr(»ssed over at 33 strokes. I then took 
breath and swam back to the other side. 
I had crossed by swimming every river 
that I had met with, the river Uanges 
alone excepted. On reacdiing the place 
where the Ganges and Juimia unite, T 
rowed over in the boat to the Piag side . . 

— Baber, 406. 

158.5. “. . . Fro Agra I came to Prage, 
where the riuer Jemena entreth into Uic* 
mightie riuer Ganges, and lemcna IcMiseth 
his name.” — II. Filch, in Hakluyt, ii. 386. 

Praya, S. This is in Hongkong 
the name given to what in most of tlio 
foreign sottloments in China is called 
the Bund ; t.e. the promenade or drive 
along the sea. It is Port, praia, ‘ the 
shore.’ 

President. Add : 

1670. The Court, in a letter to Fort St. 
George, fix the amo’mt t>f tonnage to be 
allowed to their officers (for their private 
investments) on their return to Eurofie : 

“ Presidents and Agents, at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 5 tonns. 

Chiefes, at Persia, the Bay (q.v.), Mesu- 
lapatam, and Macassar: Deputy at 
Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 3 tonns.^* 
In Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 3. 

Prow. Add : 

1586. “The fifth and last festival, which 
is called Sapm Donon, is one in which the 
King (of Pegu) is embarked in the most 
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beautiful pard, or boat, . . . BaJlhi^ 

i. 122. 

Puckauly. Add : 

1803. **It (water) is brought by 'means 
of bullocks in leathern bags, called here 
puokally bags, a certain number of which 
18 attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Pnekaoly- 
boyi are employed to fill the bags, and 
drive the bullocks to the quarters of the 
different Euroijeans.” — FerdvaVs Ceylon. 

p. 102. 

PtQtun, s. A H. corruption of 
Battalion^ possibly with some confusion 
of platoon or pHoton. It is the usual 
native word for a regiment of native 
infantry ; it is never applied to one of 
Europeans. 

1800. “All I can say is that I am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit I shall 
go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably destroy some oampooB and pultons 
which have been indiscreetly pushed across 
the Kistna.” — A. WeUe&ley to T. Munro. In 
Mem. of MunrOy by Arhuthnott Ixix. 

Pulwah. Add : 

1782. “To be sold, Three New Dacca 
Pulwars, 60 feet long, with Houses in the 
middle of each.” — India Gazette, Aug. Blst. 

Pun. Add : 

1760. “ We now take into consideration 

the relief of the menial servants of this 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted from them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which appear in 
near a quadruple (pro)portion compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the Ist of April they be regulated as 
follows : 

■** No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Januua more than 3 annas. 

* « « « 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 
No washerman : 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 
No barber for shaving a single person, 
more than 7 gundas ” (see under'Cowry). 
Fort WUliam Consm., March 27th. 
In Long, 209. 

Punch. Add : 

1653. “Bolleponge est vn mot Anglois, 
•qui signifie vne boisson dont les Anglois 
vsent aux Indes faite de sucre, sue de limon, 
eau de vie, fleur de muscade, et biscuit 
roty.” — De la Boxdlaye-U~Oouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 534. 

1682. ‘ ‘ Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
fdso sell Sugar-beer, as well as cooked 
dishes and Sury, arak or Indian brandy ; 
wherefrom they make Musmk and Folle- 



Punchayet. Add : 

1778. “27i€floiioura6fcWiLLiAMHoRNBT, 


£sq., PretidenJt and Governor of His 
CasUe and Island of Bombay, &c. 

“ The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the Panohayet of Parsis at Bombay . . 

— Dosambliai Framji, H. of the ParsM, 
1884, ii. 219. 

1832. Bengal Eegn. VI. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. See under Law Officer in 
SUPPT. 

1858. ‘ * From the death of Runjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ‘ Punchayets ’ or PunchM * 
— committees of the soldiery. These bodies 
sold the Government to the Sikh chief who 
paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher.” — Sir C. Napier, Defects of Indian 
Government, 69. 

Punch-house. Add : 

1676. Major Buckle’s “Proposals to 
the Agent about the young men at Metch- 
lepatam. 

“ That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

* ^ ^ ^ 

“6. Going to Punch or Back-houiea 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“ Drubbing any of the Company’s PcoiUl 
or servants.” 

• * * * 

— In Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 40. 

Punkah. Add : 

Mr. Busteed observes : 

“ It is curious that in none of the lists of 
servants and their duties which are scat- 
tered through old records in the last 
century, is there any mention of the pnnka« 
nor in any narratives referring to domestic 
life in India then, that have come under 
our notice, do we remember any allusion to 
its use .... The swinging puuka, as we 
see it to-day, was, as every one knows, an 
innovation of a later period . . . This dates 
from an early year in the present century.” 
{Echoes of Old Calcutta, p. 115.) He does 
not seem, however, to have found any 
positive evidence of the date of its intro- 
duction. 

Purdesee, s. H. paradeB, usually 
contr. pardeSl^ ‘one from a foreign 
countiy.* In the Bombay army fie 
term is imiversally applied to a sepoy 
from Northern India. 

Putnee, Putney, s. a. H. and 

Beng. paftam, or patnl, from v. 
pat-nd, to be agreed or closed (/.<?. 
a bargain). Goods commissioned or 
manufactured to order. 

1755. “A letter from Cossimbazar men- 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren 
Hastings to proceed to the Putney Aurung 
(q.v.)in order to purchase putney on our 
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Honble. Masters’ account, and to make all 
necessary enf^ries. ” — Fort William Comm. , 
Nov. 10th. in Long^ 61. 

b. A kind of sub-tonure existing in 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the ! 
patni-dar, or occupant of which j 
“ holds of a Zemindar a portion of the j 
Zemindari in perpetuity, with the j 
right of hereditiiry succession, and of 
letting or selling the whole or part, so 
long as a stipulated amount of rent is 
paid to the Zemindar, who retains the 
power of sale for arrears, and is en- 
titled to a regulated fee or fine upon 
transfer” [Wthony q.v.). 

Probably both a and b are et5Tno- 
logieally the same, and connected with 
jHtftd (see Pottah). 

Pyjamma. Add : 

1881. “The rent of our attire consisted 
<»f that particularly light and airy white 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama suit ” {?).— Hacckely Cegloriy 329. 

Pyke, b. Add: 

The following quotation from an 
Indian Kegulation of Lord Cornwallis’s 
time is a good example of the extra * 
ordinary multiplication of terms, even 
in one Province in India, denoting 
approximately the same thing: 

1792. * ‘ All Pykes, Chokeydars, Pashans, 
PuEamis^ NigatMiiUy Harees, and other 
descriptions of village watchmen are de- 
clared subject to the orders of the Barogah 
. . .” — Regns. fw the Police . . ., passed by 
the G.-G. in G., Deer. 7th, 1792. 

Pyke and Chokidar are in Gloss. 
For Hari in this use, see Harry in 
SurrT. They and the Dosadsy another 
low -caste, were in various ijarts em- 
ployed as village watchmen. Pd^hun 
wn^Nigahdn are Persian, both meaning 
literally ‘ watch- keeper,’ the one from 
pdsy ‘ a watch,’ in the sense of a 
division of the day, the other from 
nigahy ‘ watch,’ in the sense of ‘ heed ’ 
or ‘ observation.’ 

1792. “The army of Assam was a 
militia organised as follows. The whole 
male mpulati(ui was bound to serve either 
as Boluiers or laboiuers, and was accordingly 
divided into sets of four men each, called 
goteSy the individuals comprising the gotes 
being termed ’pj'keB.^^—Jnhmtone'E Acet. of 
WeUh^a Expedition to AsmiUy 1792-93-94 
(commd. by Gen. Keatinge). 

Pyge ! interjection. The use of 
this is illustrated in the quotation. 
Notwithstanding the writer’s remark, 
it is really Hindustani, viz. poyesh! 


* look out I ’ or * make way ! * appa- 
rently from Skt. pit^ya ! * hick ! see ! * 
(see Molesworth’s Marh. Diet., p. o29» 
col. r ; and FalhiVs Hind. Diet., p. 376. 
col. a). ^ 

1^. “Does your corresnondent Col. 
Prideaux know the origin of the warning 
called out by buggy drivers to imdestriana 
m Bombay, ‘ Pyse?’ It is not Hindustani.’* 
—Letter in JV. and Q.y JSer. VI. viii. p. 388. 


a. 

Quemoy, n. p. An island at the 
eastern o})ening to the Harbour of 
Amoy (q-y.)* It is a corruption of 
Krn -ludu, in Gbang-chau dialect Aiii- 
WMi**, meaning ‘ Golden-door.* 


R. 

Radaree. Add : 

1622. “At the garden Pelengon we 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who w'M also the chief over certain other 
rahdari, who are usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further bn.”—/*, della Valle^ 
ii. 285. ’ 

Regulation. Add : 

1868. “Tlie new Commissioner . . . . 
could disc<)ver nothing prejudicial to me, 
except, perhaps, that the Begulations were 
not sufficiently observed. The sacred Be- 
gulations! H«>w was it i>f)SHible to fit 
them on such very irregular subjects as I 
had to deal with?” — Lt.-Col, T. Lewin. p. 
370. 

Reshire, n. p. Jllsldhr. A place on 
the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or (3 miles east of the modem 
port of Bushire (q.v.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tinued to be a i)ort of iome consequence 
down to the end of the lOtli coiitur}', 

1 do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Jtnjxel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Duober in 
Gloss., and that the explanation 
which I have given in the note there i» 
erroneous. 

The spelling Haxet in Barros below, 
is no doubt a clerical error for RaxeL 

c. 1340. “Bishihr. . . . This city built 
by Li>hrasp, was reliuilt by ShapQr son of 
Ardeshir Babeg^; it is of medium size, on 
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the shore of the sea. The climate is very 
hot and unhealthy .... The inhabitants 
generally devote themselves to sea-trade, 
but poor and feeble that they are, they live 
chiefly in dependence on the merchants of 
other countries, l^ates and the cloths 
called Itlschihrl are the chief productions.” 
— HartulaUa Mastufi^ quoted in Barhier de 
Meymrdt Dkt. de la Perse. 

1.514. “And thereni)on Pm> Dalbo- 
querciue sailed away .... and entered 
tnrough the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the harbimrs, islands, and 
villages which are contained in it . . . and 
when he was as far advanced as Bilrem, the 
winds being now westerly — he tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and reached Eaxel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xecpie Isiriail,* 
who had captured 20 tcrradas from a 
Captain of tne King of Ormuz.” — Alho” 
quci'quc, Hak. Soc. iv. 114-11.5. 

, , “On the Persian side (of the Gulf) is 
the Province of Eaxel, which contains many 
villages and fortresses along the sea, en- 
gaged in a flourishing trade.” — Id. 186-7. 

1534. ‘ ‘ And at this time insurrection was 

made by the King of Eaxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia) ; who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silvoira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Crasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well ecjuipt, and good 
musketeers ; and bade him tell the King of 
]^xel that he must give up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the purpose of plunder- 
ing, and must return to Iiis allegiance to 
the K. of Ormuz. ’’ — Con'ea^ iii. 557. 

1.5.53. “. . . And Francisco de Gouvea 

arrived at the port of the city of Eaxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited by 
ft Moor on the King’s part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz.”— 

IV., iv. 26. 

1554. Eejrxel, see under Dubher, as 
above. 

1600. “Reformados y proueydos en 
Hamiuz de lo necessario, nos tornamos a 
Dartir . . . fuymos esta vez por fuora de 
a isla Queixiome (see Kishm) corriendo la 
misma costa, como de la priraera, passa- 
mos . . . mas adelante la fortaleza de 
]^zel, celebre por el mucho y perfetto pan y 
fruto8,que su territorio produze.” — Teixnra, 
Via{/e, 70. 

1856. “48 hom*s sufficed to put the 

troojjs in motion northwards, the shiiis of 
war, led by the Admiral, advancing along 
the coast to their support. This was on 
the morning of the 9tn, and by noon the 
enemy was observed to be in force in the 
village of Eeshire. Here amidst the ruins 
of old houses, garden-walls, and steep 
ravines, they occupied a formidable posi- 
tion ; but notwithstanding their firmness, 

< .c. Shah Ismail Sufi, of Persia. 


I wall after wall was surmounted, and finally 
they were driven from their last defence (the 
old fort of Eeshire) bordering on the cliflFs 
at the margin of the sea.” — Despatch in 
Lowers H. of the Indian Havy, ii. 346. 

Resident. Add : 
a. 

1748. “We received a letter from Mr. 
Henry Kelsall, Eesident at Ballasore.” — 
Port William Consn., in Long^ 3. 

1760. “ Agreed^ Mr. Howitt the present 

Eesident in Rajah Tillack Chund’s country 
{i.e. Biirdwan) for the collection of the 
tuncahs, be wrote to . . . .” — Do., March 
29th, in Do., 244. 

Eessaldar. Add: 

This title is applied honorifically to 
overseers of post-horses or stables (see 
Panjah Notes and Queries, ii. 84). 

Rhinoceros. We introduce this 
word for the sake of the quotations, 
showing that even in the 16th century 
this animal was familiar not only in the 
Western Himalaya, but in the forests 
near Peshawar. It is probable that the 
nearest rhinoceros to be found at the 
present time would be not less than 800 
miles, as the crow flies, from Peshawar. 

See also Ganda, in Gloss, and 
SUPPT. 

c. 1387. “ In the month of Zf-1 Ka’da of 
the same year he (Prince Muhammed Khan) 
went to the mountains of Sirmor (W. of 
the .Jumna) and spent two months in 
hunting the rhinoceros and the elk.” — 
T(irikh-i-Mubarak-Sh(ihi, in Elliot, iv. 16. 

1398. (On tho^ frontier of Kashmir). 
“ Comme il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
qui par sa vaste etendue, et la grande 
(luantite de gibiers, senibloit inviter les 
passans h chasser . . . Timur s’en donna 
le divertissement . . . . ils prisent une 
infinite de gibiers, et Ton tua plusieurs 
rhinoceros K coups de sabre et de lances, 

quoique cet animal a la peau si 

ferme, (lu’on ne pent la percer que par des 
efforts extraordinaires.” — Petis de la Croix, 
H. de Timur -Bee, iii. 159. 

1519. “After sending on the army to- 
wards the river (Indus), I myself set off for 
SawS.ti, which they likewise call Karak- 
Khaneh,* to hunt the rhinoceros. We 
started many rhinoceroses, but as the 
country abounds in brushwood, we could not 
get* at them. A she rhinoceros, that had 
whelps, came out, and fled along the plain ; 
many arrows were shot at her, but . . . she 
gained cover. We set fire to the brush- 
wood, but the rhinoceros was not to bo 
found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fire, was lamed 
and unable to run. We killed it, and 

The term Far/c-fc/iam means the ‘rhinoceros- 
haunt.’’ 
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every one cut off a bit of it as a trophy of 
the chase.”— 5tt6er, 

1554. “Nous vinmes a la ville do Pour- 
tehewer (Peshawar), et ayant heureusement 
pass^ le Koutel (see Kotal), nous j?agnames 
la ville de Djouschayeh. Sur le Koutel nous 
apercdmes des rhinoceros, dont la grosseur 
approchait celle d’un elephant . . . — 

Siiii 'Aliy in J. As.. 1 ser., tom. ix., 201- 
202. 

Bhotass, n. p. This ( Rohtas) is tho 
name of two famous fortresses in 
India, viz. a. a very ancient rock-fort 
in tho Shahabad district of liehar, 
occupying part of a tabular liill which 
rises on tho north bank of tho SOn 
river to a height of 1490 feet. It 
was an important stronghold of Sher 
Shah, the successful rival of tho 
Mogul Humfiyiln : 

b. A fort at tho north end of the 
Salt-range in tho Jholum District, 
Punjab, which was built by the same 
king, named by him after the ancient 
Eohtas. The ruins aro vciy pu^- 
turesque. 

a.— 

c. 1560. ^ “Sher Sb4h was <jcc:upied night 
and day with tho imainess of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to be idle .... 
Ho kejjt money (khatdna) and revenue 
{khardj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers ainl 
money were ready. The chief treasury 'wjvs 
in Sohtas under the charge of Iklitiyar 
Khfin.”— IF'fili’rti-i Mashtakiy in ElUoty iv. 
551. 

1005. “ . . . You must leave the great 

Koad to Pdtnay and bend to the South 
through ExJierhonrqh (?) and tho famous 
Fortress of EhodeB.”— Tarfruicr, E. T., 
u. 63. 

c. 1.540. “ Sher Shah marched 

with all his forces and retinue through all 
the hills of Padintin and (larjhjik, in order 
that he might choose a fitting site, and 
Imild a fort there to keej) down tho 
G-hakkurs .... Having selected Hohtas, 
he built there the fort which now exists.” — 
Tarikh-i-Sher Shdhi, in Ellioty iv. 3(K). 

1809. “ Before we reached the Hyda-H^icH 

we had a view of the famous fortress of 
Betas ; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Betas wc understood to be an extensive 
but strong fort on alow hill .” — Elphinstoney 
Caubuly ed. 1839, i. 108. 

Bogn^e*S Eiver, n. p. Tbo nauui 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Sunder- 
bund channels joining tho lower 
Hoogly R. from the eastward. It was 
so called from being frequented by tho 
Arnkan Rovers, sometimes Portuguese 


vagabonds, somotime.s native 
whoso vessels lay in this crook watch- 
ing their opportunity to plunder craft 
going u]> and down the Hoogly, 

Mr. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotiited Hedges' Dianj for the Hak- 
luyt Society, ideutilios Rogue’s River 
with (.^banned (lrot>k, which is tho 
channel between Saiigor Island and 
tho Delta. Mr, Barlow' was, I believe, 
a member of tho Bengal Pilot servico, 
and this, therefore', must have boon 
tho application of tho name iii recent 
tradition. But I cannot roconcilo this 
with the sailing directions in tho Eug- 
lish Vi lot (1711), or tho indications in 
Hamilton, quoted below. 

Tho English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of tho river, w'hicli shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, “ R. TheeveSy" then, 
as wo (b'seend, the ll. llangaf uUiy and, 
close below that, Jlognes” (without 
tlio word Hirer), and still further below, 
(*hauell Creek or Ji. tlessore. Ranga- 
fula R. and (’liainud (hwk 'Wt) still 
have in the charts. 

After a careful (5ompariHon of all 
tho notices, jiiid of the old and modem 
charts, I come to the coiKjlusiou that 
tli(» R. of Rogues must have boon 
either W'hat is now called ( Ihingrl Khdl. 
entering immedifitely bedow I)iainond 
Harbour, or Kaljn (Veok, about (> m. 
further down, but the propondoranee 
of argument is in favour of OhingrI 
Khiil, Tbo position of this (|uito cor- 
responds with tho R. Thevves of tho old 
English chart ; it coiTosponds in 
distance from Saugor * with that 
stated by Hamilton, and also in being 
close to the “ first safe anfdioiiiig 
Place in tho River,” viz., Diamoml 
Harbour. Tho R(jgiif)’s River w^as 
apparently a little ‘ above the head of 
tho (xrand Middle Ground’ or great 
shoals of tho Hoogly, whoso upper 
termination is now some 7J m. below 
Buffalo Point, and 6 m. below Ohiugrl 
KRal. One of tho .^xtracts from the 
English Pilot s]>eaks of tho “ R. of 
Rogues, commonly called by tbo Country' 
People AdegonC' Now there is a town 
on tho Chingi’i Khiil, a few miles from 
its entrance into th(3 Hoogly, which is 
called in Rennoirs ma]) (Jttognnge, and 
in tho Atlas of India Sheet JJuUoogum, 
Further, in tlie tracing of tm old Dutch 
chart of tho 17th century, in the India 

• Th« aauKor df tlnwe days was Chmga Saugor, 
wliifli forms the extreme south of what is stj led 
Saugor Island now. 

3 i 
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Office, I find in a position correspond- 
ing with ChingrI Khal, D' Boev era 
Spruit^ which I take to be ‘ Eobber’s 

(or Edgne’s) Eiver.’ 

1683. “ And so we parted for this night, 
before which time it was resolved by y« 
Councill that if I should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to do 
it with y« Sloopes by way of the Eiver of 
Eogues, which through to the great 

Kiver of Decca.” — Hedges^ HaL Soc, p. 30. 

1711. Directions to go up along the 
Western Shore . . . . The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground \iiitil past the River 
of Tygers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards the Biver of Hogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Dnfalow Point beai-s from you 
•V N. f of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
Past Shore E.N.E.” — The English Pilotf 
Pt. iii. p. 54. 

,, Mr. Herring y the Pilot's Direetiom 
far bringing of Ships dorm the River of 

Hughlcg From the lower point of 

the Narrows on the Starboard side 

the Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allow- 
ing only a small Birth for the Point off the 
Biver of Bogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom .... From the 
Biver Bogues, the Starboard (qu. lar-t 
board ?) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to Channel 
Trees, for in the offing lies the Grand 
Middle Ground.” — Ibid. p. 57. 

1727. “The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
alxmt 12 Leagues above Sagor,! commonly 
known by the Name of Bogues Biver, 
Avhich had that Api»ellation from some 
Banditti Portuguese, who were followers of 

Shah Sujah for thftse Portuguese 

.... after their Master’s Flight to the 
Kingdom of Arachan, betook themselves 
to Piracy among the Islands at the? Mouth 
of the Ganges, n.niX this River having com- 
munication with all the Channels from 
Xatigam to the Westward, from this River 
they used to sally out.” — A. Hamilton, 
ii. 3. 

1752. “ . . . . On the receipt of your 

Honors’ orders per Dunnington, we sent for 
Capt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him t(» issue i>ut fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors’ 
Ships higher than Rogues River. ’’t—LeWer 
to Court, in Long, p. 32. 

Eohilla. Add : 

1726. “ 1000 other horsemen 

<falled Buhelahs.” — Valentijn, iv. (Suratte) 
■277. 

1703. “ After all the Bohilas are but the 

This is shovvTi by a ITtli century Dutch chart 
in I. O. to he a creek on live west side, very little 
helow Diamond Point. It is also shown in Tassin’s 
Maps of the Ji. Jfooglj/, not later. 

f This also points to the locality of Diamond 
Harbour, and the ChingrI Khiil. 


best of a race of men, in whose blo^ it 
would be difficult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of equity ; in a word they 
are Afghans.”— Mutkqherin, iii. 240. 

Eoocka, Eocca, s. Ar. mlfa. A 
letter, a Tvritten document ; a note of 
hand. 

1680. “ One Sheake Ahmud came ^ to 

Towne slyly with several peons drtmping 
after him, bringing letters from Futty Chaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Buccas from the Ser 

La.scar ” — Fort St. Geo. Consn., 

May 25th. In Notes and Extracts, iii. 20. 

,, “. . . . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madaras Brahininy to obtain a 
Bocoa from the Nabob that our business 
might go on Salabad H.e. from year to year 
without interruption].” — Ibid., Sept. 27, 
p. 35. 

Eoomee. Add : 

1781. “ These Espanyols are a very 

western nation, always at war with the 
Roman Emperors ; * since the latter took 
from them the city of Ashtenbol {Istambul), 
about 500 years ago, in wliich time they have 
not ceased to wage war with the BoumodS.” 

|‘ — Seir MutaqhcHn, iii. 336. 

Eoselle, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
ovllib. aahdariffa, L. The fleshy calyx 
makes an excellent sub-acid jelly, and 
is used Likewise for tarts ; also called 
‘Red Sorrel.’ The French call it 
(‘ Guinea Sorrel,’) Oseille do Guinde, 
and Roselle is probably a corruption of 
Oseille. 

Eoundel. Add : 

1676. “ Proposals to the Agent, &c., 
about the young men in Metchlipatam. 

“ Generali. I. Whereas each hath his 
peon and some more with their Bondells, 
that none be ])crmitted but as at the Fort.” 
— Fort St. Geo. Consn., Feb. 16th. In 
Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 43. 

1680. ‘ ‘ To Verona (the Company’s Chief 

Merchant) ’s adopted son was given the 
name of Muddoo Verona, and a Bundell to 
be carried over him, in respect to the 
memory of Verona, eleven cannon being 
fired, that the Towne and Country might 
take notice of the honour done them.”— 
Ibid., No. II. p. 15. 

Eowce. Add : 

1838. “ We descended into the Khud, 

and I was amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing u^j the centra 
of the brawling mountain stream, aided by 
iny long p((hdrl pole of rouB wood.”-" 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 241. 

Eowtee, S. A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind. rCiotl. 

* i.e. the Turkish Sultans. 
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Eozje. Add : I 

1784. “ I have this mor.iing . . received ! 
a letter fn>m the Prince addresaed to you, j 
with a present of a re*y and a shawl hand- ' 
kerchieL”~Frrtrrc/t Htt»Un(fs ti> his W{ft\ in 
JEch)es of Old Calcutta, 195. 

1857. (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashiid and Khorasan) ^^Rataies from 
Yezd. . . . ^'~-PunJ((h Trade Report, Api>., 
j). Ixviii. 

1867. “I had brou.^dit with me .a soft 
quilted rezai to sleep on, and with a ru;jr 
wrapped round me, and .sword and pistol ; 
under my head, I lay and thought lonj^ ami ■ 
deei>ly upon my line of action on the • 
morrow.’* — Lieut.-Col. T. Lewin, 301. i 

j 

BrUbbee, S. Ar. mhC * tho Spring.' ' 
Tn India ap]>liod to the crops, or har- ' 
vest of the i‘roj)s, which are after ' 
tho rains and reaped in the following j 
spring or early siiiumor. Sindi cr()j>.s , 
lire wheat, barley, gram, lins(H>d, to- ; 
bacco, onions, carrots and tiirnip.s, etc. I 

See Khurreef. 

Ruble, s. Riis.s. The silver unit 
of llus.siaii currency, when a. coin (not 
paper) equivalent to llil. It was 
onginally a silver ingot; see fir.st (|Uo- 
tation and noU*- below. 

1.5.59. “ Vix centum annos vtuntur 

inoneta ar^entea, praesertim apud illos 
cu.sa. Initif* cum argentum in jnvedneiam 
inferebatur,fun(lt5])antur i)ortiunciilaeol)lon- 
gae argonteae, sine imagine et scriptura, 
Aeatimatione vnivis rubli, (luarum nulla 
Jiune ;ipj>arct.'’ * — Herhersteith, in Reraiii. 
Moseorit. Aue.tores, Francof., 1000, j>. 42. 

1,501. “This penaltie or mulct is 20 
Hiivfors (see Tanga) or pence upon overy 
rabble or maik. and .so ten in the Imndred. 

, . . Hee (the Fmperor) liath besides for i 
«very name conteyned in the writs that passe 
out of tfieir courts, five aheens, an alteeii 
o i)ence sterling or thereabouts,” — Treatise 

the Russian Coriinwnieealth, by Dr. Giles 
Fletcher, Hak. Soc., .51; 

c. 1654-(>. “Dog dollars they (the Kus- 
‘siaiis) are not acquainted with, the.se being 
sittended with lo.ss .... their own dinars \ 

Th(*se ingots were e.T.ll<*il s-nnn. ll»ii IJatntii j 
•says: “Atone day’.s journev fenii Uk.ak are tlie | 
Hulls of tlu‘ Kus, who are (Jliristiaiis ; they h.ave i 
red hair and blue eyes, they are. ugly in fe.atnre and ' 
crafty in eharaeter. Tlu'V have silv(;r niin‘-s, and i 
tliey bring from their c<»untry .s^oo/t, i.r. ingots of ! 
silver, witli wliieh they luiv and sell in that 1 
country. The weight of eacli ingot is five onin cs ” \ 
— ii. 414. iVgolotti (c. spe iking of the, hind- 1 

route to Cathay, says tJiat on arriving at Cis.s;u | 
<i.e. AT/nsrti/ of Mareo Polo or Hang-ehau-fu) “ \a>ii 
can dispose of th" </» ui i of sd ver th it yon have wit li 
vou . . . and you may reckon the smufit to be 
worth f) golden Horins” (see in <' atent, *tc., ii. 
288-9, ‘J93). It would appear from Wass.af, quote I by 
Hammer {frfsi'MchU'. d^r fiulib>n*.u ll'>rd», 224), that 
gold ingots also were eallewl snniars tuni. The ruble 
|S still called sum in Turke-stan. 


th*»y call Bonblos JIfacaniw, 

E. ^r., by Balfour, i. 280. 

Bum. gVdd : 

“ Mr. N. Diirnoll Davis ha.s put 
fortli a derivation of tho woi-d rum, 
which, gives tbo only probable history 
of it. It luimo from Dai’bado.s^ whoro 
tho planb'r.s first di.stilbul it, soiue- 
whoro between ll>40 and Ifilo. A MS. 

‘ Dcscrijdioii of Darbados, ’ in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, written about 
1()51, says ; “TIk' eliiof fudling they 
make in tin* Island is Rnnihnllion, 
alias KiU-iGril, and this is niiub> of 
siigar-eanos distilled, a hot, ludlish, 
and b'rrible li([uor. " (J. Warren’s 
Deseriptithi of Snrin.'tni, IfiOl, show.s 
the word iii its ])resent short form ; 

‘ Bum is a .spirit extraeled from tho 
juice of sugar- eaiies, . . . called TT///- 
Deril in New-Ihiglaiid I ’ ‘ lliimhul- 
lioii ' is a I levonshire word, meaning 
*a groat tumult, ’ and may have heoii 
ado]>tod from some of tho D(Oh)ushiro 
s(5ttlors in Darbados , at any rat(*, littlo 
doubt can exist that it has given riso 
to our word rum, and tlio I'ugcu* namo 
n(nihi)fnlin(f, wlii<di sailor.s give to their 
grog.”- -Actcleinti, Sej)t. o, 1885. 

Buttee. Add : 

Further noti(’(}s of tlio ntti usod as 
I a wcaglit for ]>recious stomps will bo 
1 found in Sir AV. Klliot’s Coins of S. 
Jndl((„ now in tho press (p. 49). Sir 
Walter’s (‘xperienco is that th(} rnti of 
tlio gem-dealers is a. donhie rati, and 
an ai)proximation to tie* m/iniddi (so(i 
Mangelin in ( l noss. and Suppt.). Thi.s 
accounts for Tavernier’s valuation at 
;D, grs. 


S. 

Sabaio or Qabaio, etc., n. p. Tlio 

name genfu-ally given l)y the I'ortu- 
gue.se writei s ' to th(^ MahomirKMlan 
liriiico who was in ])o.s.s(3.ssiou of (loa 
when they urriveslin I ndia, and who had 
livcul much there, lie was in tact that 
one of the capUiiis of the liriUmanl 
kingdom of tlio wJio, in tho 

division tluit t/ndc ])laee on the, decay 
(if thff dynasty towards tie*, end of tho 
15th century, hocaine tlie iounder of 
the ’Adil Slifilu family whieli reigmod 
I at Bijapiir from 1489 to th^^ (jud of tho 
' following century (sec Idalcau). , 

Ills real name was Ablul Muzaffar 
3 I 2 
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Yusuf, with the surname Sabdi or Savdl . 
There does not seem any ground for 
rejecting the intelligent statement of 
Do Barros (II. v. 2), that he had this 
name fi’om being a native ot‘ Suva in 
Persia. Garcia Do Orta does not seem 
to have been aware of this history, and 
he derives the name from Sahib (soo 
below), apparently a mere guess, 
thougn not an unnatural one. Mr. 
BircVs surmise {Alhofinergue, ii. 82), 
with these two old and (jbvious sources 
of suggestion before him, tliat “the 
word may possibly bo connected with 
s{pahi\ Arabic, a soldier,” is quite in- 
admissible (nor is aipdhl Arabic). 

There is a storj^ related as unques- 
tionable by Firishta, that the Sabaio 
was in reality a son of the Turkish 
8 III tan Agfi Murad (or * Amurath ’) II., 
who was saved from murder at his 
father’s death, and jdacod in the hands 
of ’Imad ud-din, a Persian merchant 
of Sava, by whom ho was brought up. 
In his youth ho sought his fortune in 
India, and, being sold as a slave, and 
going through a succession of adven- 
tures, reached his high position in the 
Deccan {Driffga'a Firishta^ iii. 7-8). , 

1510. ** But vvlien Afonso Dalboquerquc 

took Goa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the Qabaio had taken it from 
the Hindoon.’’- -Da/bo(2He7v/ue, ii. 0(3. 

„ “ In this island (Goa, called Gofja) 

there is a fortress near the sea, walled 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain called Savain, who 
has 400 Mamelukes, he himself being also 
a Mameluke. . . . ” — Vartlmnn, IIG. 

151G. “Going further along the coast 
there is a very beautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands the city of 
Goa belonging to Daquem (Deccan), and it 
was a principality of itself with other dis- 
tricts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there was a great Lord, a vassal of the said 
King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who being a 
good soldier, well mannered and experienced 
in war, this lordshiji of Goa was bestowed 
upon him, that he might continually make 
war on the King of Narsinga, as he did 
until his death. And then he left this city 
to hLs son Qaba 3 mi Hydalcan. . . . "'-Bar- 
fmay Lisbon ed., 287. 

15G3. “ O. . . And returning to our sub- 

ject, as Adel in Persian means ‘justice,’ 
they called the prince of these territories 
Adelbam, as it were ‘ Lord <jf Justice.’ 

“iJ. A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell me also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio 1 

O. Some have told me that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name; but I afterwards came to 


know that in fact aaibo in Arabic means 
‘ lord.’. . . . ” — Garcia^ f. 36. 

Sagar-pesha) S. Camp-followers, 
or the body of servants in a private 
establishment. The word, though 
usually i)ronouncod in vulgar Hin- 
dustani as written above, is Pers. 
ahugird-peaha (lit. almgird^ a disciple, a 
servant, andpesAa ‘business’). 

b. St. John’s Island. Note : 

More correctly this is called Shang-chtiang ; it 
is about 00 or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at some 
distance from the mouth of the Canton River. 

15.52. “ Inde nos ad Sancianum, Sinarum 
insulam a Cantone millia pas. circiter exx 
Deus ]ierduxit incolumes.” — Seti. Franc, 
Xaverii Epistt. Pragao 1G67, IV. xiv, 

Salabad. See under Eoocka in 

StTPPT. 

Salak, s. A singular-looking fruit, 
sold anti eaten in the Malay regions, 
described in the quotation. It is the 
fruit of a species of ratan {Salacca 
eduUs), of which the Malay name is 
rotan-aalah, 

1768-71. “The salac '{Calamus rotang 
zalarca) which is the fruit of a prickly 
bush, and has a singular apj^earance, being 
covered with scales, like those of a lizard ; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.” — Sta^ 
vorinuSf E. T., i. 241. 

Salempoory. Add : 

1 680. ‘ ‘ Certain goods f or Bantam iDiiced 

as follows : — 

“ Salampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas i^er 

corge ” — Fort George Gonm. 

April 22nd, in Notes and Extracts^ iii. 
p. 16 ; also ibid, p, 24. 

1747 «The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the 1st inst. when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
ap}>eared that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Salampores were stolen, That 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
a Peon .... and the Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Face 

of the Publick ” — Fort St. David 

Consn.j March 30th (MS. Records in India 
Ofiice). 

Saligram. Add : 

1824. “ The shalgramu is black, hollow, 

and nearly round ; it is found in the Gun- 
duk River, and is considered a representa- 
tion of Vishnoo The Sbalgramtl is 

the only stone that is naturally divine ; all 
the other stones are rendered sacred by 
incantations.” — Wanderings of a Pilgrwh 
i. 43. 

1885. “ My father had one (a Salagram). 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone. He paid it the greatest 
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reverence i> 08 sible» and allowed no one to 
touch it, but worshipped it with his own 
hands. When ho became ill, and iw he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, ho 
made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a 
money present.” — Sundrdbiii, in Punjab 
Notes and Queries, ii. 109. 

The 8&lagr&ma is in fact a Hindu 
fetish. 

Salsette. Add at the cud of a, p. 
594: 

This name occurs in the form shat-* 
sashti in a stone inscription dated 
iSak. 1103 (a.t>. 1182). Soo i/o. J, Ji. 
As, Soc,, xii. 334. Another inscri2)titm 
on copper plates dated Sak. 748 (a.d. 
1027) contains a grant of tho village 
of Naura, “ one of tho (iO of Sri Sth<l~ 
^iaA:a(Thana),” thus entirely conlirming 
tho etymology («/. Jt, As, Soc,, ii. 383). 
1 have to thank Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
C.S.I., for drawing my attention to 
those inscriptions. 

1777. “The acquisition <jf the Island of 
Salset, which in a manner surrouudH the 
Island of Btunbay, is sufficient to secure 
the latter from the dangt'r of a famine.” - 
Price's Tracts, i. 101. 

Samshoo. Add : 

1084. “ . . . Sampsoe, or Chinese Beer.” 
-—Valentijn, iv. {China) 12t). 

Sang^icel, S. This is a tenn (pi. 
sanyuiceis'j often used by tho Portu- 
guese writers on India for a kind of 
boat, or small vessel, used in war. Wo 
are not able to trace any origin in a. 
vernacular word. It is })ei]ia])s taken 
from the similar i)roi)er namo wliicli is 
tho subject of the next article. Blu- 
teau gives : “ Sanguicel ; tormo da 
India. Ho hum genero do embarca<;ao 
pcquena q serve na costa da. India 
])ara dar alcansc aos 2)ards dos 
Mouros,’' ‘ to give chase to the prows of 
the Moors.’ 

1598. “ The C^)llde (Franci.sco da Gama) 

wa43 occupied all the winter (fpv.) in rebmn- 
ing^the fleets , . and as th(; time came on he 
nominated his brother P. Luiz da Gairia to 
be Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the exi>edition to Malabar, and he wrote to 
Ba^aim to etjuip six very light Sangiiicels 
according to instructions which should l>e 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a man of great 
experience in that craft, . . The.se orders were 
given by the Count Admiral because he j>er- 
ceived that big fleets were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like these alone which could catch the 
jjaraos and vessels of the pirates . . . for 
these escaped our fleets, and got hold of the 
merchant vessels at their j)leasure, darting 
in and out, like light horse, where they would. 

, , . Cottto, Dec. XII., Liv. I., cap. 18. 


1005. ‘‘And seeing that I am informed 
that . . . the incursions of certivin i^irates 
who still infest that coivst might be pre- 
vented with less apiiaratus and exixjnso, if 
we had light vessels which wtiuld l)o more 
effective tlnui the ft>ists ami galleys of 
which the fleets have hitherto been com- 
posed, seeing how the enemy use their 
saxLguicels, which our ships ami galleys 
cannot overtake, 1 enjoin and order you to 
build a (puuitity of light vessels to im em- 
ph>yed iu guarding the cojist in phicc of tlie 
fleet of galleys and foists. . . . '"—Kinu's 
Letter to IkiHL Affunso de ('astnt, in Lirrm 
das Jifonroes, i. 2(i. 

1(»14. “The eight Malabavesque Saxi- 
guicels that Francis de Miranda despatched 
to the nortli from the bar of (loa went with 
tliree chief captains, each of them to com- 
mand a week in turn ” — Bocarro, 

JJecada, 202. 

Sanguicer. Sangue9a, Zinguizar, 

etc. 11 . p. This is a ])lace often meii- 
tiouod iu tho Portuguoso iiarrativCwS, 
as very hostile to tlio Goa Goveriimont, 
and latterly as a great nest of cjorsairs. 
This apjioars to bo Sunffaiucs/irar, lat. 
17'’ 9', formerly ajiort ot Canara on tho 
river Shastii, and shiuding 20 miles 
from tlio mouth of that river. Tho 
latt(*r was navigable for largt^ vessels 
iq) to Sanganu^sbvar, but within tho 
last 30 years has boeomo impassable. 

b51(). “ Passing this river of Dabnl am) 

going ahmg the c»>ast towanls G(»a you find 
a river called Cingui^ar, inside of wbieh 
there is ,a jdace vvliero there is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vchhoIk 
and small Zanibncos of Malal)arto sell what 
they briiig^, and )my tlm products of the 
country. The ])lace is peopled by Aloors, 
and Gentiles of the aforesaid Kingtlom of 
1 )a( I uein ” (Deccan). — Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
p. 2K(;. 

15,38. “Thirty-five leagues from ({m>a, 
in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabars 
there runs a large river called Zamgizara. 
This river is well known and of greiit 
renown. The bar is bad ami vt;ry tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
f or a gre.'it <iistancc5 with great depth and 
brea<ltli.” (Jastro, Primnro Hoitlrn, 30. 

15.53. l)c Banos laills it Zinga^ar in 
IT. i. 4, and Sanga^a in IV. i. 14. 

15S4. “Tluircis a Haven belonging to 
those i\yvers (rovei's), distant Irom Goa 
about 12 miles, ami is called Sanguiseo, 
when! many of those Rovers dwell, and 
doe so much miscliiofe Unit no man can 
pa.sse by, but they receive some wrong by 
them Which the Viceroy under- 

standing, 2 )repared an armie of 15 I'bists, 
over which he made chiefe (.’aptaiiio a 
Gentleman, hisNejdiew called Don IiilianeK 
Mascharenhas, giving him expresse com- 
mondement first to goe unto the Haven 
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of Sang^ieu, and utterly to raze the same 
downe to the ground.” — LimcJwten, ch. 92. 

1602. “Both these ^ projects^ he now 
began to put in execution, sending all his 
treasures^ (which’ they said exceeded^ ten 
millions in gold) to the river of Sangoioer, 
which was also within his jurisdiction, 
being a seaport, and there embarking it at 
his pleasure .” — CmitOf V. ix. 8. 

See also Couto^ Dec. X. iv. : 

How D. Oileanea MascarenJuis arrived 
in Malabar^ and how he entered the river of 
Sanguioer to ehastUe the Nnique of that 
place; amd of the disaster in which he met 
his death.^^ (This is the event, of 1584 
related by Linschoten) also Dec. X. vi. 4 : 

“ Of tlce thinfjs that happened to D. Jer- 
onpmo Mascarenhas in MnlahaVf and how 
iie had a meeting %mth the Zamorin^ and swore 
peace with him ; and how he brought destruc- 
tion on the Naique of Sanguioer.” 

1727. “ There is an excellent Harbour 

for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward 
of Dabul, called Sanguseer, but the 
Country about being inhabited by Raparces, 
it is not frequented.” — A. Ham. 

Sanskrit. Add : 

1774. “ This C^ode they have written in 

their own language, the Shanacrit. A 
translation of it is begun under the inspec- 
tion of one of the body, into the Persian 
language, and from that into English.” — 
W. Hastings to Lord Mnnsfieldj in Gleig, 
i. 402. 

Satigam, n. p. SatgCmi, formerly 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
B., 30 miles above Calcutta, but for 
two and a half centuiics utterly de- 
cayed, and now only the site of a few 
huts, with a ruined mosque ao the 
only relique of former importance. It 
is situated at the bifurcation of the Saras- 
wati channel from the Hoogly, and the 
decay dates from the silting up of the 
former. It was commonly called by 
the Portuguese Porto Pequeno (q.v.). 

c. 1340. “ About this time the rebellion 

of Fakhrii broke out in Bengal . . Fakhnl 
and his Bengali forces killed K;Cdar Kh;Cn 
(Governor of Lakhnauti) .... He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of 
Satganw and Sun.'irgiinvv.” — Zid ud-din 
Rarnlj in Elliot^ iii. 243. 

1535. ‘‘In this year Diogo Babello, 
finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromandel fishery, with 
licence from the Governor went to Bengal 
in a vessel of his .... and he went well 
armed along with two foists which he 
equipped with his own money, the Governor 
only lending him artillery and nothing 
more ... So this Diogo Bobello arrived at 
the Port of Batigaon, where he found two 
great ships of Cambaya which three days 


before had arrived with great quantity of 
merchandise, selling and buying : and these, 
without touching them, he caused to quit 
the port and go down the river, forbidmng 
them to carry on any trade, and he also 
sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the 
other port of Ghatigaon, where they found 
three shijis from the Coast of Choromandel, 
which were also driven away from the port. 
And Diogo Rabello sent word to the Gozil 
that he was sent by the Governor with 
choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the King if he chose to liberate 
the (Portuguese) prisoners, in which case 
he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former x^eace , , .” — CbJTca, 
iii. 649. 

Satrap. Add : 

1883. “ An eminent Greek scholar used 
to warn his impils to beware of false analo- 
gies in philology. ‘Because,’ he used to' 
say, ‘ aaTpoLTrrjs is the Greek for satrap, it 
does not mllow that parpetTn}? is the Greek 
for rat-trap.’ ” — Saturday Review, July 14th, 

53. 

Sayer. Add : 

I find that the Index and Glossary to 
the Regulations, ed. 1832 (vol. iii.) de- 
fines : 

“Bayer. What moves. Variable imports, 
distinct from land-rent or revenue, consist- 
ing of customs, tolls, licences, duties on 
merchandize, and other articles of personal 
moveable ])roperty ; as well as mixed 
duties, and taxes on houses, shops, bazars, 
&c.” 

This, of course, throws some doubt on the 
rationale of the Arabic name, suggested in the 
Gloss, h.v. 

1751. “I have heard that Ramkissen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried 
goods to that i)lace without paying the 
Muxidavad Byre chowkey duties.” — LeUer 
from Hawdb to Prest. Fort William, in 
Long, 25. 

1788. ‘ ‘ Bairj at — ‘ ‘ AU kinds of taxation 

besides the land-rent. Bairs. - -Any place 
tir office appointed for the collection of 
duties or customs.” — The Indian Vocabu- 
lary, 112. 

Scavenger. Add : 

1760. “Mr. Handle, applying to the 
Board to have his allowance of Bcavenger 
increased, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which the Board being very sensible of. 
Agreed wre allow him Rs. 20 per month 
more than before on account of his diligence 
and assiduity in that post.” — Fort Willuoi^ 
Consn.';;;, In Long, 245. 

It does not appear from this what the 
duties of the scavenger in Mr. Handle » 
case, were. 

Scymitar. Add, with reference to 
the original term shamshlr : 

This word [shamshlr) was known to 
Greek writers. Thus : 
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A.D. 93. ** . ,Kau KoBumicri T9V irpt<rfivTaTov 

tralSa Mopo/3a^ov fiaatKia ircp-Stla'a rh iioBrifia koX 
6owra toi' rufiayrripa roit irarpbf fioifTuAioi', TT^vrt 
trapuf/ripav ovofLo^ontivtiv nap' avToIs.*’ — JoSCph. 

Antiqq. xx. ii. 3. 

C. A.D. 114. ** ASipa <l>ep€t Tpaiaitp v^tdapkara 

OTjpucd Kai arap\l/rfpas ax St Fieri trirdSai /3ap/3api* 

itai.” — Quoted in Siiidas Lcricoii^ s.v. 

Seedy. Add : 

ICIK). “As he whdse Title is Dwst 
Christ iaiif encouraged him who is its 
principal Adversary to invade the Rights 
of C/hristendom, so did Senor I'adre de 
Pandara, the Princii)al .Tesuite au«l in an 
adjacent Island to liouthan. invite the 
Biddy to exterminate all the I’rotestants 
there.” — Ovimjtou^ 157. 

18S5. “ The inhabitants of this singu- 

lar tract (Soopah plateau in N. Canara) 
were in some parts Mahrattas, and in 
others of (’anarese race, but there was a 
third and less numerous section, of pure 
African descent called Sidhis . . . , des- 
cendants of fngitiv'c slaves from Portuguese 
settlements . . . the same ebony coloured, 
large-liml)ed iinm as are still t<» be fonml 
on the African coast, with broad, g< tod- 
humoured, grinning faces.” (tordon >s', 
Forbes, Wild Life in Cnnara^ 6tc. 32-33. 

Seerpaw. Add; 

1080. “ Answer is re, turned that it hath 

not been accustomary f(tr the (Jovernours 
to go out to receive a bare Pht/r7nmni<f 
except there come therewith a Serpow (tr 
a Tasheriffe.”— JSt. Geo. Cunm.y Dec. 
2d, in K. & E., ISlo. 111. p. 40. 

Sepoy. Add : 

1682.* “ As soon as these letters were 
sent away, 1 went immediately to Ray 
NundelaU’s to have y® Soapy, or Nabol/s 
horseman, consigned to me, with^ order to 
see y® Penmnna imt in execution ; Imt 
having thought better of it, y® Ray desired 
me to have i)atience till tomorrow morning. 
He would then prestiit me to the Nabob, 
whose commands to y® Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Velrel would be more f)owerfulIanl 
advantageous tome than his own.” — Hcdf/cs 
(Hak. Soc.) p. 5G. 

Here we see the word still retaining the 
sense of ‘horseman ’ in India. 

1738. “ The Arab and other inhabitants 

are obliged, cither by long custom .... 
or from fear and com])ulsion, to give the 
Spahees and their comj)any the motmah . . , 
^\diich is such a sufficient’ (luantity of i>ro- 
vision for ourselves, together with straw 
and barley for our mides and horses.”-— 
Shan's Travels in Barbari/, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1747. The Council of Port 8t. David 
write to Bombay, March Kith, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 
Europeans, We should be glad of Five or 
Six Hundred of the best Northern I’eople 
their way, as they are reported to.be much 


^tter th^ oura, and not so liable to 
Desertion. * 

In Consn. May 30th they reconl the 
shijw Levon, Warwick, ami 
llchester. Princess Augustiv, “on the 28th 
inat., from Bombay (bringing) ns a tienenil 
from that Presidency,* jvs luitered No. 38* 
advising of having sent us by them sundrv 
stores and a Reinfm-ceiuent <d Men. coii- 
sisting of 70 Euro[)ean Soldiers, 200 'roinis- 
ses, and 100 well-trained Seapoys, all wliich 
under the command of t’apt. 'J'honms 
Andrews, a Oood Officer." .... 

And under July 13th. “ The 

Reinforcement of Sepoys being arrived 
from Tellicherry, which, with tho.se tluib 
were sent from Bombay, making a for- 
midable Body, l)eside.s uhat are still ex- 
pected ; and as there is far greater 
Dependance to be ])laced on those People 
than on our own Peons .... many t)f 
whom have a very w’eakly A])pearance, 
Auukki), that a Oen(‘ral Review Iki now 
had of them, that all such may be dis- 
charged, and only the tUioisost of them 
contiimeil in the Service.”— J/>V. Jiteords in 
India ()j[fice. 

1703. “ Major C^arnac . . . observes th.it 

your u.stabli.shmcnt is lo.aded w'itli the ex- 
pens(i of more Clapt.’iins tlian mssJ l)c, 
owing to the unnecessarily m.aking it a 
point that they should Ix' i'aptains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, wdiercas 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it requires 
a jwculiar geiiiiiH and talent to luMpialiticd 
for thsit service, and the Battalion should 
l)e given only to such who are so without 
regjird to rank.” — Court's Litter, of March 
9th. In Lonq, 290. 

Serai, a. Add : 

c. 1.584. “At Saraium Turcis jialatium 
j>riiicij)is cst, vcl aliud amplum a<j(lificium, 
non a Cuir\ voco I’ataricu, qnao rogem 
significat, dictum ; vndc Kciiiccciiis Sarag- 
liaxn Turcis vocari putet, nt reifiam. 
Nam aliac ({uorpie domus, extra Snltani re- 
giam, iiojiien hoc feruut . . . . vt ampla 
Turcorum hospitia, sivc diversoria puhlica, 
quae vulgi> Caravasarias nostri vocant.” — 
Leunelariiis, ed. 1050, p. 403. 

Shabunder. Add : 

1708. “ . . . two oi- thre(i days after my 

arrival (at Jkitavia), tlic landlord of the 
hotel where 1 lodged told me he had l>e»"n 
or(Jcre<l by the shebandar U> let me know 
that my carriage, a-, well as others, imwt 
stop, if I shcMihi meet the, (Governor, or any 
of the cx.iijicil ; but J desired him to ac- 
quaint the sbobandar tnat I could not 
conseait to perform .any such ct .j .unony . - 

Caid. Carteret, fjiioted hy transl. of Slaeo- 
rinvs, i. 281. 

Not a "'c'lieral l>ut u letter from the 

boily of the Coum-il. 

t On unuther li. M. coj.yof an earlier e'iition than 
tliat qU'.u-U, iiinl wliieh helojiged to Sealigor, 
there IS here a note in Ins autograpli : “Id est 
Oic<'ir, non est vox T.atirica, hcd Vindiea .sea Illy- 
rh-a, ex Latino dutortit.” 
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Shaddock. Add : 

1803. **The Shaddock, or pnmpelmos, 

often grows to the size of a man’s head.” — 
J^ercivaVs CeyloUf 313. 

Shambogue. Add : 

1800. “ Shanaboga, called Shanbogue 

by corruption, and curnum by the Musul- 
mans, is the village accountant.” — Bu- 
chanan's Mysore^ i. 2^. 

Sheeah. Add : 

1^)9. “ La tolerance indienne est venue 
diniinuer dans I’lride le fanatisme Musul- 
xnan. lA Sunnites et Schiites n’ont point 
ontre eux cette anirnosite q\u divise les 
Turcs et les Persans . . . ces deux sectes 
divisent les iriusulnians de I’lnde ; niais 
comme je vujtis de dire, elles n’excitent 
g^nt^ralement entre eux aucune anirnosite.” 
— Garvin dc Tassy^ Bel. p. 12. 

Sherbet. Add : 

c. 1580. “Et saccharo ])otiim jucun- 
dissimuiri parant (juem Sarbet vocant.” — 
Brosper AlpinuSy Pt. 1., p. 70. 

Shiraz, n. p. The \\dno of Sbimz 
was iniidi iin])ortod and used by Eu- 
ropeans in India in the 17th cent. 

1690. “Each Lay there is pre])ar’d (at 
Siiratt) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
3:*residGnt and the rest of the Eactory. . . . 
The Table is spread witli the choicest Meat 
Surati affords .... and emial jilenty of 
gonerouH Sherash and Arak Punch. . .* ” — 
Ovinytuny 394. 

Sicca. Add : 

1779. In tlie 2d Term, 1779, on Satur- 
day, March ()th : Judgment was pronounced 
for the ]»laintiff. Damages fifty thousand 

sicca rupees. 

“ . . . 50,000 Sicca Rupees are e(iual to 
five thousand one hundred and nine pounds, 
two sliillings and elevenpencti sterling, 
reckoning according to the weight and fine- 
ness of the silver .” — Bates of J/n Justice 
Hyde on the case (Irancl r. I'rancis, in Echoes 
of Old CalcutUty 243. 

Siris. Add : 

1808.^ “Quelques annees aju’cs la mort 
<le D.ariayj, dcs cliarj»entier.s ayant abattu 
nil arbro do Seris, (jui croissoit .auprbs de 
«on tombeau, le couj)^rellt en i>lusicurs 
pieces i)our remployer k des cou.structioiis. 
Tout-k-coup une voix terrible se fit en- 
tendre, la terre se mit a trembler et le 
tronc de cet arbre se rele\a de lui-ineine. 
lies oiivricrs epouvantes s’cnfuireiit, et 
I’arbre ne tarda pas .k reverdir.” — Afsos, 
Ardyishd-Mahjily quoted by Garvin de Tassu. 
JU l. JMus.y 88. 

Sitting up. Add : 

1777. “Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. 
Hastings; valyo toad-eating. ’’—PA. Fran- 
cis's Diary y quoted in Echoes of Old Calmttay 


Sittringy. Add : 

1648. “ . . . Een andere soorto van 

slechte Tapi j ten die me noemt Chitrenga.” 
— Van Twisty 63, 

Slave. We cannot now attempt a 
history of the former tenure of slaves in 
British India, which would be a con- 
sidfirablo work in itself. Wo only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 

1076. “ Of three Theeves, two were 

executed and one made a Slave. We do 
not approve of putting any to death for 
theft, nor that any of our own nation 
sliould be made a Slave, a word that be- 
comes not an Englishman’s mouth.’’ — The 
Court to Fort St. Geo., March 7th. In 
Notes and ExfraciSy No. I., p. 18. 

1682. “ , . . making also proclamation 

by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from ns he should be free, an<l 
liberty given to go where they pleased.” — 
HedffeSy Diaryy Oct. 14th. 

17.52. “Sale of Slaves Rs. 

10 : 1 : 3.” — Among Items of Revenue. 
In Lonffy 34. 

1763. “We have taken into considera 
tion the most effectual and speedy method 
for supplying our settlements upon "the West 
Coast with slaves, and wc have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceeii fi*om hence to Madagascar to 
purchase as many as can be procured, and 
the said 8hii>s conveniently carry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
sln})8 to our agents at Fort MarllMwongh at 
the r.ate of £15 a he.ad.” — Court’s Letter of 
Dt^c. 8th. In houQy 293. 

1764. “That as inducement to the Com- 
manders and Chief Mates to exert them- 
selves in procuring as large a number of 
Sluves as the Ships can conveniently carry, 
and to encourage the hjurgeons to take 
proper care of them in the passage, there is 
to be allowed 20 shillings for every slave 
shijjped at Madagascar, to be divided, viz., 
13s. 4d. a hejid to the Commander, and 
Os. 8d. to tlie Chief Mate, also for everyone 
delivered at 3<\)rt Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
6s. 8d. and the Chief Mate 3s. 4d. The 
Surgeon is likewise to be allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Fort ISIarlborough.” — 
Court's Letter y Feb. 22nd. In Longy 366. 

3778. Mr. Busteed has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing slaves anti slave-girls, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and other offences [Echoes 
of Old CaleuttOy 117 seqq.). 

17v82. “ On Monday the 29th inst. will 

be sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness . . , some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugar- 
candy ... a quantity of the best Danish 
Claret . . . deliverable at Serampore ; two 
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Slave Girls about 6 years old ; and a great 
variety of other articles. ’’—India Gazette^ 
July 27th. 

1785. “ Malver» Hair-dresser from 

Euroi)e, proposes himself to the^ ladies of 
the settlement to dress hair^ daily, at two 
gold mohurs i)er month, in the latest 
fashion, with gauze flowers, &c. He will 
also instruct the slaves at a moderate 
price.”— 'In >SV^)n-jr«/T, i. 110. 

This was surely a piece of slang. Though 
we hear occasionally, in the advertisements 
of the time, of slave boys and girls, the 
ch)mestic servants were not usually of that 
description. 

1794. “50 Ruin*es Reward for Discovery. 

“ Run off about four Weeks ago fr<>m a 
tientleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called C’ambing or Rambiiig. He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 45 Venetians, and some 
Silver Buttons. . . — Jionilxif/ (/onrier, 
Feb. 22nd. 

Snake-stone. Add : 

1801. “ * Have you been bitten ? ’ — ‘ Yes, 
Sahib,’ he reidied, calmly ; ‘the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added, cxtnict- 
ing from the recesses his mysterious bag 
a small piece of white stone. This he 
W’etted, and applied to the wound, to which 
it seemed to adhere ... he aj)j)arently 
suffered no . . . material hurt. 

“ 1 was thus effectually convinced that 
snake-charming is a real art, and not merely 
clever conjuring, as I had nrcviously 
imagined. These so-called snake stones 
aj-e well-known throughout India.”— Li. - 
T. Lewin, pp. 91-92. 

Sombrero. Add : 

Summerhead is a name in the 
Bombay Arsenal (as M.-Goneral Kea- 
tingo tells me) for a g^reat umbrella. 
1 iriake no doubt it is a corruption (by 
‘ striving after meaning ’) of Som- 
breiro, and it is a capital example of 
Hobson- Jobson. 

1510. “And besides the j)age I speak of 
who carries the sword, they take another 
])age who carries a sombreiro with a stand 
to shade his master, and keep the rain off 
him ; and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely wrought, with many fringes of gold, 
and set with stones and seed i)carl. ...” 
— Barbosa, Lisbon ed., 298. 

1553. “At this time Horn Jorge dis- 
cerned a great body of men coming towards 
where he was standing, and amid them a 
sombreiro on a lofty staff, covering the 
head of a man on horseback, by wdiich 
token he knew it to be some noble person. 
This sombreiro is a fashion in India coming 
from China, and among the Chinese no one 
may use it but a gentleman, for it is a token 
of nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
lianded paJliam (having regard to those 
which we use to see carried by four, at the 
reception of some great King or Prince on 


his entrance into a city) . . , Ranw. 
III. X. 9. 

Then follows a miimto description of the 
sombreiro or umbrella. 

1708-71. “ Ch>so behind ft, followed the 

heir apparent, on foot, under a 8ambreel^)r 
sunslijule, of state. ror/a «.-f, E, T., 
i. 87. 

Sontbals, n. p. Properly Suntfds^ 
The name of a non-Aryan people be- 
longing to the Kolarian class, exten- 
sively sctthKl ill the hilly country to 
the west of the Hoogly R. und to the 
south of Bhagalpflr, from which they 
extend to Balasorc at interval, some- 
times in considerable masses, but more 
generallj^ much scattered. The tori- 
tory in which they are chiefly settled 
is now fonned into a separate district 
(tailed Santfil I’arganas, and some- 
times SanUilia. Their setthnnent in 
tins tract is, howevm*, quite modern ; 
tli(?y have migiated thither fn)m the 
S.W. InDr. F. Buchanan’s statistical 
account of BhrigMl]»ur and its Hill 
peo])]c, the Santals are not moutionod, 

Th(< earliest montion of tliis tribe 
that we have found is in Mr. Suther- 
land's Rei)ort on th«^ Hill J’eoplo, 
^^^hich is ])riuted in the Aiqxmdix to 
Long. No date is given tlierij, but 
W(^ learn from Mr. Man’s book, quoted 
below, that the date is 1817. 

1817. “For several years many ef the 
industrious tribes called Sonthurs have 
established tlu!nl8elv(^s in these forests, and 
have been clearing ami bringing int«) culti- 
vation large tracts of lands. . . . "—SutJier- 
huaVs Ji(’iK)rt, (pioted in Louy, 509. 

1807. “ T’his system, indicated and ])ro- 

posed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. (lenrge Vide, C.B., 
by whose able man.igement, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as Jiis deputies, the 
Sonthals were I’aised from misery, dull 
desjiair, and di'adly hatred of the govern- 
ment, to a pitch of jirospority wliieh, to my 
knowledge, has never been oiiiialled in any 
other part of India under the llritish rule. 
'J’he Regulation Courts, with their horde of 
leeches in the shapi' if badly jiaiil, and cor- 
iu])t Amlah and istli fogging Mooktears, 
were abolished, ami in their jilace a Number 
of .active English gentlemen, termed Assis- 
tant ( kmimissioners, and rominated by 
Mr. Yule, wore sot down among the 
Sonthals, with a f’esieof Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, the jiith of which 
may i)C summed up as follows : 

“ ‘ To have no imidium betw'cen the 
Sonthal and the Hakim, i.c. Assistant Com- 
missioner, • 

* Tliis is apj'urently a mistake. The proposals 
were certainly original witli Mr. V ule. 
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“ * To patiently hear any complaint made 
by the Bo&tihal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written jxjtition or charge what- 
ever, and without any Amlah or Court at 
the time. 

“*To carry out all criminal work by 
the aid of the villagers themselves, who 
were to bring in the accused, with the 
witnesses, to the Hakim, who should 
immediately attend to their statements, 
and punish them, if found guilty, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the law.’ 

“ These were some of the most important 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognized the responsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whoso firm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, their en- 
deavours were crowned with a success 1 
which far exceeded the exjjectatious of the { 

most sanguine ” — Sonthalia and tli£ j 

Sonthnh, by E. G. Man, IJarrister-at-Law, { 
&c. Calcutta, 18(57, pp. 125-127. j 

Soorky. Add : | 

1777. “The iurjuiry verified the infor- 
mation. Wo found a large group of miser- 
able objects confinod by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were siini»ly wo ; some under sentence 
from him to beat Salkey.” -livport of Impejf 
and othertt, (juoted in Stephen's Nanconuir 
and luipctf, ii. 201. 

SoUTSOp. Add : 

1768-71. “ The Sursak-tree haw a fruit 
of a similar kind with the durioon (Durian), 
but it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smelL” — t^tavoritim, E. T., i. 230. 

Sowar. Add : 

In the Greek provinces in Turkej", 
the word is familiar in the form 
trov ^ d p I s, pi. crov^apibes, for a 
mounted gendarme. 

Sowar, Shooter. Add : 

1857. “I have given general notice of 
the Shutur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.”— GreatlmV^ Letters 
durinp Si eye of Delhi, 42. 

Suakin, n. p. This name, and the 
molanclioly victories in its vicinity, 
uro too familiar now to need explana- 
tion. 

c. 1331. “ This very day we arrived at 

the island of Sawakin. It is about G miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is j 
brought in boats, and there are cistenis to 
collect rain water. . . . ” — I bn Batata, ii. 
lGl-2. 

152G. “ The Preste continued speaking 

with t>ur pooj)le, and said to Dtm Kodrigo ; 
tl^t he would have great pleasure and com- { 
plete contentment, if he saw a fort of ours i 
erected in Mii^uha, or in (Juaqnem, or ip I 
Zyla.” — Coi'rea, iii. 42. ! 


Sucker-Bucker. Add : 

1753. ** Vient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 
il est 4crit dans la Geographie Turque, 
Peker, ville situee sur line colline, entre 
deux bras de ITndus, qui en font une lie 
... la Geographie . . . aioute que Loulvn 
(i.c. Rori) est une autre ville situee vis-k-vis 
de cette lie du cot^ meridional, et que Seker, 
autrement Sukor, est en m^rae position 
du c6tt5 septentrional.” — D'Anville, p. 37. 

Sufeena, s. II. aaftna. This is the 
native corr. of subpoena . It is shaped, 
but not much distorted, by the existence 
in Hind, of the Ar. word saflua for 
‘ a blank-book, a noto-book.’ 

Sultan. Add : 

c. 1580. 

“ Now Tamburlaine the mighty Soldan 
comew, 

And leadw with him the great Arabian 
King.” 

Marlowe, Tamb. the Great, iv. 3. 

Suuderbunds. Add : 

1704. “On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst 
the Boats wore at Kernia in Soonderband, 
a little before daybreak, Captain Ross 
arose and ordered the Manjeo to put off 
with the Budgerow. . . . ” — Native Letter 
regarding Murder of Oapt. John Hose by a 
Native Crew, In Long, 383. 

This instance is an exception to the 
general remark at p. 0(50, col. a, that the 
English i)opular orthograjdiy has always 
been Sander, and not Soondei^’bands, 

Supreme Court. The designation 
of the English Court established at 
Eort William by the Regulating Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63), and after- 
wards at the other two I’residencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
stance of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo. HI. c. 70, which explained and 
dofiiicd the jmiseliction of the Court. 
The use of the name (nime to an end in 
1802 with the establishment of the 
‘ High Court,’ the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The charter of Charles II., of 1601 
gave the Company certain jiowers to ad- 
minister the laws of England, and that 
of 1083 to establish Courts of Judi- 
cature. That of Goo. I. (1726) gave 
power to establish at each Presidency 
Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, with 
appeal to the Governor and Council, 
and from these, in cases involving 
more than 1000 pagodas, to the Bung 
in Council. The same charter con- 
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stituted tho Goveraor and Council in 
each Presidency a Court for trial of all 
offences except high treason. 

Courts of Requests were established 
by charter of Goo. II., 1753. 

The Mayor’s court at Madras and 
Bombay sui*viTed till 1797, when (by 
37 Geo. III. c. 142) a Recorder’s 
Court was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at Madras hysi Supreme 
Coui-t in 1801; and at Bombay in 
1823. 

Surat. Add : 

1779. “There is some report that he 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to i5rn.</cr-Soiiret 
. . . but the trutli of this God knows.” — 
*Sp«V Mutaq.y iii. 328. 

Surrinjaumee, Gram. II. Ontm- 

aaranjilmlj from Skt. grama ‘ a village,’ 
and P. saraajam ‘ apparatus,’ etc. ; 
oxi)lairiod in the quotation. 

1707. “ Gram-Serenjammee, or peons and 
pykes stationed in every villose ot the pro- 
vince to assist the farmers in the collec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon-* 
sible for all thefts within the village they 

belong to (Rs.) 1,7)4,521 : 14.”— 

Revenue Accounts of Buvdwan. In LonUy 
507. 

Sutledge. n. p, Tho most easterly 
of the Five Rivers ot the Punjab, the 
gi’cat tributaries of the Indus. II. 
Sat la with ceriain variations in spoi- 
ling and pronunciation. It is in Skt. 
Satadra, Satadru, Sutiidriy Sitadru, 
etc., and is tho SapaSpos or 2a8d8pi]s of 
Ptolemv, tho Sydi'us (or Ilcsudrus) of 
I’Hny (vi. 21). 

c. 1020. “The Sultan . . . crossed in 
safety tho SIhi'm (Indus), Jelam, Chan- 
draha, Ubni (llavl). Bah (Bfydh), and 

Sataldur ''—Al-Utbi, in Elliot, 

ii. 41. 

c. 1030. “Tliey all combine with the 
Satlader below Miilbln, at a jilace called 
Panjnad, or ‘the junction of the five 
rivers.’ ” — Al-Biruni, in Elliot, i. 48. 

Tho same wi'itcr says : 

(The name) “should be WTitten Sha- 
taludr. It is the name t)f a province in 
Hind. But I have ascertained fnnn well- 
informed ixv)ple that it should be Sataludr, 
not Shataludr’’ {sic).-~lbid,, p. 52. 

c. 1310. “After crossing the Panj;ib, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, .felam, the river 

of Lohawar, Satlut, and Bfyah ” — 

Wassdf, in Elliot, iii. 36. 

c. 1380. “The Sultan (FirozShdh) . . con- 
ducted two streams into tho city from two 
rivers, one from the river .Tumna, the other 
from the Sutlej ”—Tarikh-i-Firoz~Shdhi, in 
Elliot, iii. 300. 
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c. 1450. “ In the year 756 h. (1355 a.d.) 
tho Sultan j>roceeded to Bfbdlpdr, and con- 
ducted^ a stream from the river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40X‘(>.tas far Jhajar.” — Tdr- 
ikh-i-Mubiirak Shdhi, in Elliot, iv. 8. 

c. 1582. “Letters came from Lahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza had crossed tho Satlada, and was 
marching upon DipjUpiir.” — Tabakdt-i^Ak- 
bari, in Elliot, v. :158. 

c. 1590. Silbah Dihll. In tho 3d 
climate. The length (of this Silbah) from 
Palwal to Lodhiana, which is on the bank 
of the River Satlaj, is 165 Kuroh.''~Aln 
(orig.), i. .513. 

179.3. “ Near Moultan they unite again, 

and bear the name of Setlege, until both 
j the substance and name are lost in the 
I Indus.” — Renncll, Memoir, 102. 

I In the following ])Ms.sago tho groat 
i French gcc)gi*ai)hor has missed the 
Sutlej : 

1753.^ “ Les cartes (pii ont precede celles 
<luo j’ai composees do I’Ario, on de ITndo 
.... iie^ manpioient auciine rivh*ro eiitre 
rHy]>hasis, on Hypasis, dernier des fleuves 
(pii HO rendent dans I'lndtis, et Ic Gcmnc, 
qui est lo Jomunrtt do l’Aiiti<jnit^‘. . . , 
Mais la marcho do Timui- a indiqiri dans 
cetto inter valle deux riviJ'res, celle dtt 
Kehker ai cello do Paniput. Dans nn ancien 
itincraire do rinde, (pie Plino nous a con- 
serve, on trouve entro VH/fpasis et le 
Jomanes uno riviere sous le nom d’HeBidrus 
a egale distance d’Hypasis ct de .lomanos,, 
ct (pi'on a tout lien de prendre ])our Keliker.'' 
— D'Anville, p. 47. 

Suttee. Add : 

The conjocturo (of Burnoll) at p. 0()7, 
col. a, in interpretation of tho word 
masii used by P.lJellaValleiscoutirmocl, 
and tho traveller himself justified, by 
nil entiy in Mr. Whitworth’s Piety, 
of a W’ord Masti-hUla, used in Canara 
for a monumont comnieinoriiting a sati, 
Kalla is stone and masti—muhn-mtl. 

1713. “ C’o fut C(^tte arinec de 1710, (pio 

mounit le Prince de Marava, ag<j de plus do 
(luatre-vingt-ariM ; ses femmes, en nonibro 
de (piarante sept, se ])rfilerent avec le corps 

du Prince ” (details f(»llow).~/^c)’C 

Mortin (of the ?.^adura Missi(Ui), in Lvttres. 
EdiJianUs, ed. 1781, tom. xii., pi). Vl^seqq. 

1829. liegalation XVIT. 

“ A Rr/iTLATJON for declaring the jirac- 
tice of Suttee, or of liurniiig or burying 
alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, and 
punishable by the ( Criminal ( Courts. ”~ 
Passed by the G.-O. in (\, Deer. 4th. 

Swally. Add : 

1690. “In a little time we hjt]q)ily 
arriv’d at Sualyhar, and the I’ide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the Shoar."- - 
Ovington, 163. 
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Syce. Add : 

1779. “ The bearer and icise, when they 
returned, came to the place where I wan, 
and laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took hold 
of Mr. Shee and carried him up. The 
bearer and seise took Mr. Ducarell out. 
Mr. Keeble was standing on his own house 
looking, and aske^d, ‘ What is the matter ? ’ 
Tile bearer and seise said Ui Mr. Keeble, 
‘Those gentlemen came into the house 
when my masU^r was out.* ” — Evidmee on 
Trial of Clrand r. Francis, in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 230, 

Sycee. Add : 

1711. “ Formerly they used to sell for 

Sisee, or Silver full hne ; but of late the 
Method is alter’d.” — Lockycr, 135. 


T. 

Taj, n. j). Th.e most famous and 
beautiful mausoleum in Asia ; the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, orected by Shah 
Jahan over the burial-placo of his 
favourito wife Mumtazi-Mahal (‘ Orna- 
ment of the l^alaco ’) EanG Bcgam. 

1003. “1 shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of Eekhar, because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Tai Mehale, which 1 am 
now going to describe to you . . . Judge 
whether 1 had reason to say that the 
Mausoleum, or Tomb of Taj-Mehale, is 
something worthy to bo admired. For my 
part 1 do not yet well know, whether X am 
somewhat infected still with Indianisme ; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it 
ought to lie reckoned amongst the Wonders 
of the World. .... ” — Ecrnkr, E. T., 
94-1)0. 

1005. “ Of all the Monuments that are 

to bo seen at A<jra, that of the Wife of Cha- 
Jekan is the most magnificent ; she caus’d 
it to be set uj) on purpose near the Tasi- 
Qfiacan, to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. The Tasi- 
macan is a great Bazar, or Market-place, 
comprised (»f six great courts, all encom- 
pasH\l with Portico’s; under which there 
are Warehouses for Me i chants. . . . The 
monument of this Begum or Sultan css, 
stands on the East side of the C’ity. ... I 
saw the beginning and comideating of this 
great work, that cost two and twenty veal’s 
labour, and 20,0(X) men always at work.” — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 50. 

1856. 

“ But far beyond comi)are, the glorious 

Seen horn old Agra’s towering battle- 
ments, 

And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 


Set royal on the melancholy brow 

Of withered Hindostan ; but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer 
light. 

Like some queened maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace. 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale. 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Banyan Tree, 

Talisman. Add, before quotations 

(From Pi’of. Eobertson Smith) : I 
have got some fresh light on your 
Talisman, 

“ W. Bed well, the father of Eng- 
lish Arabists, in his Catalogue of the 
(Chapters of the Turkish Alhoran, pub- 
lished (1615) along with the Moham-- 
media Impostiirae, and Arabian Trvdg^ 
man, has the following, quoted from 
TosteUus de Orbis Concordia, i. 13: 
‘Haoc precatio (the fdtiha) illis est 
communis ut nobis dominica : et ita 
quibusdum ad battologiani usque re- 
citatiir ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria vocabula ropetant dicendo, A?- 
hamdu lUlah, hamdu lillah, hamdu 
nil ah, et cetera ejus vocabula eodem 
modo. Idque facit in publica oratione 
Taalima, id est sacrificulus, pro his 
q\ii negligenter orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
repetitione suppleat eorum erroribus. 
.... duidam medio in campo tarn 
assiduo, ut dofessi considant ; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus,’ etc. 

“ Ilore then we have a form with- 
out the s, and one which from the 
vowels seems to be ti’lima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in- 
fluence of the guttural, would sound 
in modern pronunciation nearly as 
Taalhna, At the same time ti^lima is 
not the name of an office, and i^rayers 
on behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is j^aid for thorn; so it is very 
])o.ssiblo that Postellus, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing .suit 
his idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is talmai, a shortened 
form, recognised by Jawhari and other 
Icxicogiaphers, of talamidh, ' disci- 
ples,’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for others is 
very natural.” 

This, therefore, confirms our con- 
jecture of the origin. 

Talook. Add : 

. 1885. “In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
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minds by the appearance amongst them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
l>ne Chundemionee demised to John Doe 
and his assigns certain lands in the per- 
gimna Bnllera . , whereupon George III*> 
]>y the Grace of God, of Groat Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faitli, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Galciitta to give John Doe luissession. 
At this JSIr. Shaksneare burst into fury, and 
in language whicn much have surprised 
John Doe, proiK).sed * that a srzau'ul 1)0 ap- 
pointed for the collection of Patparrah 
Tslook, with directions to pay the same 
into Bullera cuttherr^."'"— Sir J, Stephen, 
Nuncouuir and Impcff, ii. 159-00. 

A snzmcfd is “ an officer specially ap- 
pfunted to collect the revenue of an estate, 
frofn the management of which the owner 
or fanner has becfii removed.” {Wif.ton). 

Tanadar. Add : 

1(»02. “So all the force went aboard of 
the light boats, and the Governor in his 
l)a.stard-g.alley entered the river with a 
grand clangour of music, and when he wa.s 
in niid-chanmd there came to his galley a 
boat, in which the Tanadar of the; 
(*ity (Dabul), and going aboard the galley 
presented himself to the Governor with 
much liumility, and begged i)ardoii of his 
offences. . . . '' -Oouto, IV., i. 9. 

Tanga. Add : 

See also in Si'PPT, under Pardao. 

N.B. — In Gloss, in quotation from Her- 
berstein for read poUina. 

Tangun. Add : 

1H,54. “ Tliese animals, called Tanghan, 

are wonderfully strong and enduring ; they 
are nevershral, and the hoof often cracks. . . 
The 'J'ibetans give the foals of value 
messe.s of pig’s Idood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it i.s said to 
strengthen them wcmderfnlly ; the custom 
is, I Ijclieve, general in Gentral Asia.” — 
Hnok'‘i\ Hlmnhitiuii Journals, 1st ed., ii. 
i:il. 

Tanor, n. ]». An ancient town and 
port about 22 niile.s south of Calicut. 
Thcr(i is a (jonsidcrable j)robability 
tliat it was tho Tjindis of the Periplirs. 
It was a .small kingdom at tho arrival 
of the Portu"iio.Sfj, in partial subjection 
to the Zamoriii. 

1510. “ Further on . . . are two i)laceH 

of Moors 5 leagues from one another. One 
is called Paravanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from the.se towns is a lord to 
whom they iHilong; and he has many 
Nairs, and sometimes he rebels against the 
King of Calicut. In these towns there is 
much shipping and trade, for these Mrvors 
are great merchants.”— Hak. Sot*., 
ir»3. 

1521. “ Cotate was a great man among 
the Moors, very ricb, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 


ships, which trafficked all alx)ut the coast 
of India with passes from our Governors, 
for he only dealt in wares of the country ; 
and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwelling were (Mitcrt.ained with the 
peatest honour, as if they had i)een his 
brothers. In fact for tills purpose ho kv.ut 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed- 
steads furiiisluu I in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with wliich 
he regaled our people, giving them enter- 
tainments and baiupiots, insomuch tliat it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
thristiaii. . . . bb/wn, ii. (579. 

1528. “And in the year (a.h.) 9.1.5, a 
ship belonging to the Franks was wri'cked 
offTanoor. . . . Now the Uay of that phuje 
affording aid to tin* crew, the Zamoriu sent 
a messenger to him demanding (»f him thi‘ 
surrender of the J<Vanks who composed it, 
together with .such parts of the cargo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refiisofl eompliaiieo witli this de- 
mand. :i treaty of penet* was entered into 
with the 1 ranks liy him; and from this 
time the subjects of the Hay of Tanoor 
traded under tlu^ protection of tlie passes of 
1^4 ' — '^‘*^f<d-id-MuJahiU('cn, K. 'J\, 

lor>3. ^ “ b'or Lojk) Soares having arrived 
at (k)chm after his victory over th(« ( bmoriii, 
two (lays later the King of Tanor, tin) 
latter s vus.sal, sent (to Bopo) to complain 
against the ^amoriu by ambassadors, 
beg-riiig for peace and Iielp against him, 
having fadeii out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of tlio King of Por- 
tugal.” — Jiitrros, J., vii. 10. 

1727. “ Four leagues more southerly is. 

Tannore, a Town of small Trade, inhabiteil 
by Mahometans.”—^. Ham., i. 322. 

Tara, Tare, K. Niinio of ;i Hiimll 
silver coin (iurreut in Southern Iiuliu 
at the? time of tho arrival of the Por- 
tiigiioso. It .soem.s to liave suivivod 
lonf^(?.st in (Ulicut. Tho origin w<? 
have not traced. It i.s (uirious that 
the commonest silver imin in Sioily 
down to 1S()0, and worth about 4i</., 
was a generally con.sidcrod t(> bo 
a corruption of dir'te/n.* 

1442. “They cast (at Vijayanagar), in 
pure silver a coin ’'"hich is the sixth of the 
fauom, which they call ta,r."-~Alxlarraz:<ik 
in India in tin: XV. Cent. 2fi. 

150G. (The Vicen)y, D. Francisco 
D’ Almeida, wintering liis fieet at (Jochin). 
“As the pcfqde wen; iiunierous they made 
([uite a big town, with a number f>f houses 
covered with uj;per stories of timber, and 
streets also where the people of the country 
.set up tlieir stalls in wliicli they sold plenty 
f'f victuals, and cheap. I’lms fora vinten 

I ai!e Sir Wjiltcr Klliot Ijas uiooteii iliis veiy 
question in liis f'uinn f>/S. hidin, iiow in tlie pres.s. 
(II. lys). 
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of silver you got in change 20 silver coins 
that they called taras, something like the 
«cale of a sardine, and for such coin they 
gave you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and 
for a single mntem 3 or 4 fowls, and for one 
tara fish enough to fill two men’s bellies, or 
rice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors.” — Correa^ i. G24. 

1510. The King of Narsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) “ coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go IG to a 
fanom.” — Varthema, 130. 

1073. (at Calicut). “ Their Coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tarrs, 28 of which make 
a Fanairif passing instead thereof.” — Fryer ^ 
55, 

,, “Calicut. 

* * * ♦ * 

“ Tarrs are the peculiar Coin^ the rest are 
eontTnon to India.”— /d. 207. 

1727. “ CaUcut .... coins are 10 Tar 

to a Kanam, 4} Fanams to a Rupee.” — A. 
Ham. ii. 316. 

Tazeea. Add : 

It should have been montionod that 
ut the cdoso of the Muharram jiroccssion 
tho taziyaa must bo thrown into water ; 
if there is no snfiicioiit mass of water 
tliey should bo buried. 

Tea. Add : 

161(5. “ I benight 3 chaw cups covered 

with silver plates. . . . ” — Cocks^ i. 202. 

1690. “. ... Of all the followers of 

MahoTMt . . . none are so rigidly Abste- 
mious as the of ... For 

Tea and Coffee, which are judg’d the 
jirivileg’d Liquors of all the Mahometans^ 
as well Turks, as those? of Persia, India, 
and other parts-of Arabia, are condemned 

by them as unlawful ” — Orimfton, 

427. 

1844. “The Polish word for tea, 
Herhata, signifies more properly ‘herb,’ 
and in fact there is little more of the 
genuine Chinese beverage 1 in the article 
itself than in its name, so that we often 
tliought with longing of the delightful Rus- 
sian Tshai, genuine in word and fact.” - 
J. I. Kohl, Austnn, p. 444. 

Teapoy. Add : 

A teapoy is called in China by a 
name having reference to tea; viz., 
i'Ka-chiWh. It has 4 legs. 

Teerut, Teertha. s. Skt. and H. 
ilrtli, ilrtha. A holy place of pil- 
grimage and of bathing for the good of 
the soul, such as llurdwar, or the con- 
fluence at Prag (Allahabad). 

c. 1790. “ Au temple I’enfant est 

re9ue par les devedasohies des mains de 


ses parens, et apr^s I’avoir baign4e dans le 
tirtaa ou etang du temple, elles lui mettent 
des v^temens neufs. . . . ” — HaafneVy iL 
114. 

Telinga. Add : 

c. 1765. “ Somro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-1 lieces, 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called Talinghas, and 
which are armed with flint rnuskets, and 
accoutred as wcdl as disciplined in the 
Frenghi or European manner .” — Seir MuUt^ 
qherin, iii. 254. 

Tenasserim. Add : 

1501. Tanaser appears in the list of 
places in the East Indies of which Amerigo 
Vespucci had heard from the Portuguese 
fleet at C. Verde. Printed in Balddll 
Boners II Milione, pp. liii. sceiq. 

Thakoor, s. H. thakur, from Skt. 
thakhira, ‘ an idol, a deit^^’ Used as 
a term of respect, Lord, Master, etc., 
but w'ith a variety of specific applica- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
tho style of Rajpiit nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion which 
styles a tailor khalifa; a hihlsldl, ja- 
ma^ da r: a sweeper, melt tar. 

And in Bengal it is tho name of a 
Brahman family, which its members 
have Anglicised as Tagore, of whom 
several have boon men of character 
and note, tho best known being 
Dwarkanath Tagore, “ a man of 
liberal oj^inions and enterprising cha- 
racter,” * -who died in London in 1810. 

Tiffin. Add : 

1807. “ Many jicrsons are in the habit 
of Bitting down to a repast at one o’clock, 
which is called tiffen, and is in fact an 
early dinner.”— Ceylon, i. 83. 

1853. “ Tliis was the case for the ]>roRe- 

cution. The court now adjourned for 
timn."—Oakjicld, i. 319. 

Tiger. Add : 

1683. “In y® afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of y® black men shot a 
barbed arrow into his Buttock. Mr. French- 
feild andj Capt. Raynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards the thicket 
where y® Tiger lay. The people making a 

f reat noise, y® Tiger flew out upon Mr. 

'renchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y® breast : at which he made 
a great noise, and returned again to his 
den. The Black Men seeing of him 
wounded fell u})on him, but the Tiger hail 
so much Btren^h as to kill 2 men, anil 
wound a third, before he died. At Night 
y® Ragea sent me the Tiger.” — Heines., 
Diary, Hak. Soc., 66-67. 


* WUson. 
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1754. “There was a Charter granted to 1885. “I have frenuently realized how 
the India Compani/. .Many Disputes much prized the basil is iii (rroece for its 
arose about it, which came before Parlia- mystic propei-ties. Tlie herb, which they 
ment ; all Arts were used to corrupt or say grew on (Mirist’s grave, is almost wor 
delude the Members; among othei-s a shipped in the Eastern (duirch. On St. 
Tyger teas haited with Solemnity, on the Ilasirs day women take s^Jiigs of this plant 
Day the great Quastion was to come on. to be blessed in church. On returning 
This was such a Novelty, that several of home they ca^t some on the floor of the 


the Members were drawn off froni their 
Attendance, and absent on the Division. . ’’ 

— A Ctilhrtkm of Letters relotinfi to the. 

E. I. (^oinpantf^ &c. (Tract), 1754, i». 13. 

187*2. “One of the Frontier Battalion 
Hfddicrs amiroached me, running for his 
life. . . . This was his story : -- 

‘Sahib, I was going along with the 
letters . . , whi(^h I had received from 
your highness ... a great tiger came out 
and stood in the ])!ith. Tlien I feared for 
my life ; and the tiger stooil, and T stood, 
and we looked at esich other. 1 liad no 
weapon but my kukri . . . and the ( royern- 
ment letters. So I said, ‘ My lord Tiger, 
liere are tln^ (Tovenimcnt Ictbu's, the letters 
of the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.’ The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when I had done speaking he 
growli‘d, but lie never offered to get out of 
the way. On this 1 was much more afrai<l, 
s(» I kneeled down, and made obeisance to 
him ; but he did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last T t(»ld him T should 
rt^port the matter to the Sahib, and 1 
threw down the letters in front of him, and , 
came here as fast as I was able. Sahib, 

] now ask for your justice against that 
tiger.”— r. Lrwin, j). 444, 

Tincall. Add : 

152.5. “Tjrmquall, small, (50 tangas a 
inaund.” — L-uihranm^ 50. I 

Tobra. Add : | 

Tho II. is tohra, ' 

“In the Nerbndda valley, in Central , 

India, the women w'ear a profusion of 
t>> -yiofj'S some standing u]> an inch high. 
'Their sli(»es are eMnsecpiently curnuisly 
shaped, and are called tobras.” — {MMrni. 
Jt. H. Krnthujr.) 

As we should say, ‘ buckets.’ 

Tola. Add : . j 

1(570. “Over all the Emjnre of the Cre.at j 
Mof/nf, all tlu! Cold and Silver is weigh’d i 
Avith Weights w'liicli they call Tolla.” — ■ 
T<trernur^ K. T., ii. 18. 

Tomaun. Add : j 

c. 1340. “ Ces deux portions reiinics ; 

f(»rmaient nn total de 800 tounians, dont | 
chacun vant 10,000 dinars courants, et le ! 
dinar G dirhems,” (SV/jV/d^/M'yd?//, Masdlalc- j 
af Abmr^ in Xotiecs et Extraitn, xiii, 194. 

Toolsy. Add, at end of quota- 
tions : 

The following illustrates tbe esteem 
attached to Toolsy in South Europe. 


house, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
They eat a litth*. with their household, and 
no sicknesv;, tln*y maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and firmlv believe that their 
embroideries ami silktm raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, f<»r the same period.” — J. T. Ihnt^ 
The C!ichHh% p. 328. 

Topaz. Add : 

It may bo a slight sup]>ort to tho 
dorivalion from top^rhl that Italians 
woiv ('in])loyfMl to cast guns for tho 
Zanun’iu at ( Calicut from a very oiirly 
date in iho Kith c(Mitiiry, and aro 
fr(Mjiioiitly iiioutioiuMl in tho annals of 
(.■orroa Ixdwcon 1503 and 1«51(). 

Tope-khana. Add: 

1(587. The Toptrhi, Tlies(*. are (finmers, 
called so from the w»>r(l which in 

Turkish signiiies a (’annou, and aro iii 
number about 1200, diKtril)uted in 52 (lham- 
hers; their (hiarters are at Tophana, or 
the place of (luns in tlie SnburbsofCJon- 
st.'iutinople.” -U}ic(nd\ Present *%itc of the 
()ttom.<m Empire^ j). 94. 

172(5. “ Tsfaiidar ( ’han, chief of tho 

Artillery (called tlie Darogerof tho Tops- 
canna).” — Vnlcntijn.^ iv. {Snrntte) 27(). 

Toucan. Add : 

Hero is ;in o.Kamplo r)F misapjdioa- 
tion to tin' ilornhill, though tho latter 
iiamo is also given : 

1885. “ Soopah (in N. (Janara) is the 

only region in whicli I liavi' met with tho 

toucan or great li(trn])ill 1 saw tho 

c<nnical looking head with its huge aquiline 
heak, regard ij»g me through a fork in tho 
branch ; and I account it one of the b(!Ht 
.shots I ever made, wlum 1 sent a hall . . . 
through the hejid just tit its junction 
with the hamlstuiie orange -coloured helmet 
wdiiclx surmounts it, Down came the 
toucan Avith outspread wings, dead appa- 
rently ; hut A\'hen my ]»L*on Manoel rai.sed 
him by the thick muscular ne-ek, he fasten- 
efl liis great claws on his hand, and maile 
the Avood resound Avith .a succession of roars 
more like a bull than a \AvdP —(hminn, 
Forbes^ Wild Life in *(r., pp. 37 38. 

Towleea. s. II* Timrnja^ ‘atowol.’ 

This is a cornijition, however, not of 
tho Engli.sh fonn, hut rather of tho 
Port, toalha [Panjab N, Q,^ 1885, ii. 
117). 
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Tribeny. Add : 

1753. ** Au'dessous de Nudia, k Tripini, 
dont le nom signifie trois eaux, le Oange 
fait encore sortir du m^rae c6te iin canal, 
qui par sa rentr^e, forme une seconde lie 
renferm^ie dans la premifere.”— D’Am?i7fr, 
64. 

Trichinopoly. Add : 

1753. ** Ces embouchdres sent en grand 
nombre, vd la division de ce fieuve en 
diff^rens bras ou canaux, h. remonter jusciu’a 
Tirishirapali, et h la pagode de Shirang- 
ham.’* — D*Anville, 115. 

Trumpak. Add : 

1507. “Meanwhile the Captain -Major 
ordered Afonso Jjfmes de Costa and Jodo 
da Nova, and M^annel Teles with his 
IJeople to proceed along the water’s edge, 
whilst ho with all the rest of the force 
would follow, and come to a ])lace called 
Tnmmhaqiie, which is on the water’s edge, 
in which Uiere were some palm-trees, and 
wells of brackish water, which supplied 
the iieoi)le of the city with drink when the 
water-boats were not arriving, as sometimes 
happened owing to a contrary wind.” — 
Con'ca^ i. 830. 

1682. “Behind the hills, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another nart of the 
island, lying oyer against the ancnorage that 
we have mentioned, and which incbides the 
lilace called Turombake . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasure- house of the old Kings 
of Ormus, with a few small trees, and sundry 
date-palms. There are here also two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
]}lace, * The Wells of Turuxnbake’ ; which 
water is the most wholesome and the 
freshest in the whole island.” — Nieuhof^ Zee 
en Lant-Reize^ ii. 86. 

Tuan, 8. Malay ttian and tut van, 
* lord, master.’ This word is used in 
the English and Dutch settlements of 
the Archipelago exactly as Sdhih is in 
India. 

1533. “ Dom Paulo da Gama, who was a 

worthy son of his father in his zeal to do 
the l^ing good service .... eqjnip]>ed a 
good fleet, of which the King of Ugentana 
(see TTjangtanab) had presently notice, 
who in all sjieed set forth his omi, consist- 
ing of 30 lancharas, with a large force on 
board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tnam-bjir, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our force 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough i)eople to defend it, he 
should attack the town of the QneJjfs (see 
Xling) and bum and destroy as much as 
he could.” — Correa, iii. 486. 

1553. *' For where this word Baja is 

used, derived from the kingly title, it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst the style Tuam is like our * 
Ikm; only the latter of the two is put 
before the person’s proper name, whilst the 


former is put after it, as we see in the 
names of these two Javanese, Vtimuti 
Baja, and Tnam Colascar.” — Barros, II. 
vL 3. 

Tuccavee. Add : 

1880. “When the Sirkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it .... it sold 
them almost always for a nasarana. It 
sometimes gave them gratis, but it never 
paid money, and seldom or ever advanced 
takavi to the tenant or owner.” — Minutes 
of Sir T. Munro, i. 71. 

These words are not in Munro’s spelling. 
The Editor has reformed the orthography. 

Tumlook. Add : 

1679. In going down the Hoogly : 

“Before daybreak overtook the Ganr/es 
at Barna^r, met the Ai'rival 7 days out 
from Ballasore, and at night passed the 
LUhi at Tumbalee.” — Fm't St. Geo. (Council 
on Tour). In Notes and Extracts, No. IT., 

p. 60. 

1685. ^^Januart; 2. — We fell downe 
below Tumbolee River. 

^^Januarif 3. — We anchored at the 
Channel Trees, and lay here y 4‘*» and S*** 
for want of a gale to carry us over to 
Kedgeria. ” — Hedges, Diary (Hak. Soc. ), 175. 

Turban. Add : 

1588. “ In this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece of 
died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Taliban.” — Cavendish, in HaJcluyt, 
iv. 337. 

Turkey. Add : 

1653. ‘ * Les Francois a])pellent coq-dFnde 
vn oyseau lequel ne se trouue jjoint aux 
Indes Orieiitales, les Anglois le nominent 
tnrki-koq qui signifie co(i de Turquie, quoy 
qu’il n’y ait point d’autres en Turquie que 
ceux que Ton y a portez d’Europe. le croy 
que cet oyseau nous est venu de r Amerinue. ” 
— De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 259. 

Tyconna. Add : 

“The throng that accompanied that 
minister proved so very great that the 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qbana, and possibly was at that 
moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, the Vizir, and all his com- 
pany fell into the apartment underneath. 
— Seir Mutaqherin, lii. 19. 

Typhoon. Add : 

1575. “ But when we approach’d unto it 

(Cyprus), a Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew BO fiercely u|X)n us, that it wound our 
great Sail^ round about our main Mast . . . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks Typhon; and PHn^r 
calleth it Vertex and Vortex; but as dan- 
gerous as they are, as they arise suddenly, 
so quickly are they laid again also.” — 
Bammlffs Travels, in jBay’s Collection-, ed. 
1705, p. 320. 

Here the traveller seems to intimate 
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M we are not certain) that Typhon 
m applied in the Levant to such 
winds ; in any case it was exactly the {Ufdn 
of India. • 

161 5 . * ‘ And about midnight Cai>t. Adams 
w^ent out in a bark ab(>ru the Hozmmler 
with many other barks to tow her in, we 
fearing a tnffon.'* — docks' s Diary ^ i. 50. 

1853. . iM)inting as ho siM>ke to a 

dark dirty line which was bi^ooming more 
and more visible in the horizon : 

“ * By Jove, yes !’ cried Stanton, ‘that’s 
a t 3 rph*aon coming up, sure enough.’”— 
Oakficld, i. 122. 

1851 ). “ Tlic weather was sultry and un- 

settled, and my Jemadar, Kamdeen Te- 
warry . . . opined that wo ought to make 
ready for the coming tuphan or tomjwst 
.... A darkness that might bo felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shroutled our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It 
was a hurricane. ”--L<.-6V. T. Lewin^ p. 62. 

t^^mpare the next <piotation, from the 
same wriU'r, with that in the ( 1 r.ossAiiY from 
(’onto (723, col. h) res[»ecting the Olho dc 
Bui : 

1885. “ The district was subject to 

cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for- 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
These storms were heralded by the appear- 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 
the natives by tlui name of ‘lady’s eyebrows,’ 
so called from their being curved in a 
narrow black -arched wisp, and these most 
surely foretold the approach of the tor- 
nado.” — Ibid, 176. 


u. 

Ujungtanah. Add; 

15,54. “. . . en Muar, in Ojantana . . .” 
— BotdhOf Toiiilx}^ 105. 

Upas. Add before quotations, p. 
729, col. a : 

Lindley, in his Vegetable Kingdoniy 
in a short notice of Antiaris toxicaria^ 
says that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. lie says cloth made 
from tho tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify tho Shirt of Nessus. 

My friend Gen. Maclagan, noticing 
Lindley’ s remark to me, adds: “Do 
you remember in our High School days 
(at Edinburgh) a grand Diorama 
called The Upas Tree ? It showed a 
large wild valley, with a single tree in 
the middle, and illustrated the safety 
of approach on the windward side, 


and the desolation it dealt on tho 
other.” 

Then place among tho quotations tho 
following : 

188.5, The dreaded Upas dropped its 
fruits. 

“ Beneath the shadv can(>])y of this tall 
tig no native will, if lie knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he pass between its stem anil 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“ In tho centre of a toa estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, because no 
one could ))e founrl daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense siHicimen, which had 
long lieen a nuisance to tho projirietor on 
account of the lightning every now ami 
then striking off, to the damage of the 
shrubs below, large branches, which none 
of his servants could be induced to remove. 
One day, having been ])itchforked together 
and burned, they wen* considered disposed 
of ; but next morning the whole of his 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted wdth a ])ainful eruption .... It 
was then remoinbored that tne smoke of tho 
burning branches had been blown by the 
wind through the village. . .” ('Pwo Ohina- 
nien were e.ngjiged to cut dovvji and remove 
the ti-ee, and did not suffer ; it was ascer- 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with coco-nut oil). — 7/. O. Forbes^ A Natu- 
raJisCs Wimdcrinns, 1885, p. 112 113. 

j868. “The (diurch of Ireland offers to 
us, indeed, a great fpiestion, but even that 
(piostion is but one, of a group of ((uestions, 
'riiere is the Ohurch of Ireland. th(*rn is 
the land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland .... they are all so many 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk is 
the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy . . . We therefore aim at tho 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
l>e allowed to exist ; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, ami daikon ng and jioisoning 
the land so far as its shallow can extend ; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the day has come when, as we hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base . . .” — Mr. Giadstonk’s t-ipecch 
at Wiifan, 23rd Oct., 1868. 

In the ])receding ijuotation the orator 
indicates the Upas tree without naming it. 
The ijcame was supplied by some com- 
mentators referring to this indication at a 
later date : 

1873. “It was iierfectly cei-tain that a 
man who iio.ssessed a great deal of imagina- 
tion might, if he stayed out sufficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
suade himself next morning that he had 
seen a great comet ; and it was e<jually 
certain that such a man, if he stareil long 
enough at a bush, might jicrsuaile himself 
that he had seen a branch of the Upas Tree. ” 
—Speech of Lord Edmond Eitzmaurice on 
3 K 
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the 2tid reading of the XJniverBity Education 
(Ireland) Bill, 8d March, 1873. 

1873. “ It was to re^n office, to satisfy 
the Irish irreconcilawes, to secure the 
Pope’s brass band, and not to pursue * the 
glorious traditions of English Liberalism,* 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree.*’— Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Fortnightly BevkWy Sept. 1873, pp. 289-90. 


in Spain become ‘a constable,* 

in Portuguese alvasil^ * an alderman.* 


1614. “ II primo visir, sopra ogni altro, 
che era allora Nasuh bascik, genero del 
Gran Signore, venne ultimo di tutti, con 
^andissima e ben adoma cavalcata, enfin 
della quale andava egli solo con molta 
gravitk.”— P. della Valle (from Constant.), 
1. 43. 


TTrz and ITrzee. Add : 

1782. “Monsr. de Chemant refuses to 
write to Hydor hy arzoasht (read arzdasht), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
same manner as Mona. Duplex did with 
Chanda Sahib ; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile 
of an arzee or i^tition .” — India Gazette, 
June 22d. 


V. 

Venetian. Add : 

1542. ‘*At the bottom of the cargo (? cifa), 
among the ballast, she carried 4 big guns 
{tiro»), and others of smaller size, and 60,000 
Venetians in gold, which were destined for 
Coje (,)afur, in order that with this money 
he should in all speed provide necessaries 
for the fleet which was coming.”— Correa, 
iv. 260. 

Vett3rver, S. This is the name 
generally used by the French for the 
fragrant grass which we call CUSCUS 
(q.v.). The word is Tamil Vetliveru, 

1800. “ Europeans cool their apartments 
by means of wetted tats (see Tatty) made 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattle waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smell.** 
—Heyne^s Tracts, p. 11. 

Vmer, Wuzeer, s. Ar. n. Wazir, 
a minister, and usually the principal 
minister, under a (Mahommedan) 
prince. 

In India the Nawab of Oudh was 
long known as the Nawab Wazir, the 
founder of the quasi independent 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’All 
Khan, who became Sabadar of Oudh, 
c. 1732, and was also Wazir of the 
Emi)iro, a title which became here- 
ditary in his family. The title of 
Naw^ab Wazir merged in that of pad- 
ahdh, or King, assumed by Gh^I-ud- 
dln Haidar in 1820, and still borne or 
claimed by the ex-King Wajid ’All 
Shah, under surveillance in Calcutta. 

As most titles degenerate, Wazir has 


W. 

Wall. Add, under b : 

^ 1869. “ Quant au titre de pir . . . . il 
signifie proprement vieillard, mais il est 
pris dans cette^ circonstance pour dc^signer 
une dignity spirituelle equivalente k celle 
des Hindoiis . , . Beaucoup de ces 

pirs sont k leur moi't v^nerc^s comme saints ; 
de Ik le mot pir est syiionyme de Wali, et 
signifle Saint aussi oien que ce dernier 
moty—Garcin de Tossy, Uel, Mas, dans 
VInde, 23. 

Wanderoo. Add: 

1874. “There are just now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macaque 
.... Another is the Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was caught ; he comes from Ma- 
labar.”-— P. Bucklaiid, in Life, p. 289. 

West Coast. Seo also SurPT. s.v. 
Slave. 

White Jacket. The old custom in 
the hot weather, in the family or at 
bachelor parties, was to wear this at 
dinner, and one or more dozens of 
white jackets were a regular item in 
an Indian outfit. They are now, we 
believe, altogether, and for many 
years, obsolete. But though one I'eads 
under every generation of British India 
that they had gone out of use, they 
did actually survive to the middle of 
the century, for I can remember a 
white-jacket dinner in Fort William in 
1849. 

1803. “ It was formerly the fashion for 

gentlemen to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, but being thought too much an 
undress for public occasions, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth ,” — Lml Va- 
lentia, i. 240. 

Winter. Add: 

1513. “ And so they set out, and they 
arrived at Surat {Currate) in May, when 
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the wint6r had already begun, so they went 
into winter-quartei's (po/o aue mrcmardo)^ 
and in September, when the winter was 
over, they went to Goa in two foists 
and other vessels, and in one of these was 
the gamia (i.r, the rhinoceros, see Ganda), 
the sight of which made a great commotion 
when landed at Goa . . .’—Correa, ii. 373. 

1653. “ Dans les Indea il y a deux Estez 

et deux Hyuers, ou imur mieux dire vn 
Printem])s |)Hriwtuel, i)arce qiie les arbres 
y nont tourtiours verds : Le premier Estd 
coinniunee au mois de Mars, et finit au 
mois de Ma 3 % qui est le c<unmancoment de 
THyuer do plnye, qui continue iu.s(pieH en 
Sei)tein1)re pleuuant incessanient cesquatre 
inoirt, on sorto que les Karauanes, ny les 
ratmars (see Pattamar, a) ne vont ne 
viennent : i’aj’ este (piarante iotirs sans 
pouuoir sortir de la maison . . . Le second 
Este est dejmis Getobre iusques en De- 
cemhre, au quel niois il connnance a faire 
froid . . . ce troid est le Koc<md H3nier tpii 
finit au mois de Mars.”— i>c fa BouUaye-lc- 
Goa:^ ed. 1C57, l). 244-245. 

Woolock. Add : 

17JK). “ We saw not less than 200 large 

boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned each at GO tons 
burthen, all provided with good roofs?, and 
masted after th(} country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wullocka of Bengal.”— 

A vftf 233. 

Woon, B, Biirm. tuiw^ * a governor 
or officer of administration ’ ; literally 
* a burden,’ bonce presumably the 
‘ Bearer of the Burden.’ Of this I 
there are various well-known com- 
pounds, e.g. : 

Woon-gyee, i,c. * Wvn-ggl or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
(^nmcil of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-dau (see in SurPT. Lotoo) : 
Wooii'doak; i.e, Wun-Uauk, lit. ‘the 
jirm) of the TTmh’; a sort of Adlatus, 
or Minister of an inferior class. 

Wo have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the French Government designated 
as “M. Woondouk.” 

Atwen-wnn, Minister of the Interior 
{of the Court) or Household. 

Myo-wun, Provincial Governor {Mag- 
woon of Symes). 

Ye-wun, ‘Water-Governor,’ formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the Pr. of 
Pegu {Ray-woon of Symes). 
Akaok-wnn, Collector of Customs 
{Akawoon of Symes). 

Writer. Add: 
b.~ 

1764. “ Bfsdlutiom and ordm.— That no 
Moonihee, lingoist, Banian, or Writer be 
allowed to any officer except the Com- 


mander-in-Chief and the commanders of 
detachments . . . Fwi WilHam Conm, 
In Long^ p. 382. 


X. 

Xerafine. Add : 

IMO. “ This year there was such a 
famine m Choromandel, that it left nearly 
the whole land depopulated witli the mor- 
tality, and people ate their fellow men. 
Such a thing never was heard of on that 
Coast, where formerly there was such an 
abundance of rice, that in the p(»rt of 
Negapatam I have often seen more than 
700 sail take cargoes of lice for India, 
cargoes amounting to more than 20,000 
moios* (»f rice . . . This 3 ^ear of famine 
the Portuguese of th(! town of S. 'riiome 
did much good^ to the ])CO]>le, hel}>ing 
them with quantities of rice and millet, and 
coco-nuts and jagra (see Jaggery), which 
they imported in their vessds from other 
>art8, ami sold in retail to the jwoijIo at far 
ower prices than thev (^ould Imve got if 
they wished it ; and some rich peo})le 
caused quantities of rice to bo boiled in 
their houses, and gave it boiled down in 
the water to the pooi)le to drink, all for the 
love of God .... This fafuine lasted a 
whole year, and it spread to other parts, 
but was not so bad as in Choromandel. 
The King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that territory, heard of the humanity 
and the beneficence of the I’ortugueso to 
the people of the country, and ho was 
greatly pleased thereat, and sent an ola of 
thanks (see Ollah) to the residents of San 
Thomd. And this same year there was 
such a scarcity of provisions in the harbours 
of the Straits, that in Aden a load {fordo) 
of rice fetched forty xarafis, ea<;h worth a 
cruzado . . — Co^'rm^ iv. 131-132. 

1G53. “ Monnotm courantn a Goa, 

“ Sequin de Venise . 24 tangnes 
^ 

Reale d’Espogne . .12 tangucs. 

Abassis de Pei'se . 3 tangues. 
Pardaux . . . 5 tangm^s. 

Scherephi . . .6 tangues. 

Boupies du Mogul . G tanguen. 

Tangue . . .20 bousserouque,” 

Be la Bomlaye-lc-Oouz, 1G57 ; 530. 
1G90. dw. gr. 

“ The Gold St. Thoma . . 2 5i 

The Silv. Bherephene . ; • J 4.” 

Table of CoinSj in Ovington, 

Xercansor, n. p. This is a curious 
example of tbo manner in which the 
Portuguese historians represent Mu- 
hommedan names. Xercansor does 
really very fairly represent pboneti- 
cally the name of Sher Khan S&r, the 


* The mo^oss 29.30 bushels 
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famous rival and displacer of Huma- 
yttn, under the title of Sher Shah. 

c. 1538. * * But the King of Bengal, seeing 
himself very iwwerful in the kingdom of 
the Patans, seized the king and took his 
kingdom from him . . . and made Governor 
of the kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, and then leaving ever.ything 
in good orden returned to Bengal. I'he ad- 
ministrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
great array, having with him a Patan Caj)- 
tain callea Xercansor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esl^med by all.”— Con’cct, ii. 719. 

The kingdom of the Patans ajipears to 
be Behar, where various Afghan chiefs 
tried to establish themselves after the con- 
quest of Delhi by Baber. It would take 
more search than it is worth to elucidate 
the story as told bv Coirea, but see EUiot^ 
iv. 333. Cotoxa (Koto sha) api^ears to l)e 
K'uth KJian of the Mahomnicuan historian 
there. 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that given to the first 
Mahommedan kin^ of Malacca by Barros, 
Xnquem Darxd (ii. 6. 1), by Alboouerque 
Xnqucmlarm (Comm. Pt. III. cn. 17). 
This name is rendered by Lassen’s pon- 
derous lore into Skt. Sakanadimra, “ d. h. 
Besitzer kraftiger Besinnungen ” (or “Pos- 
sessor, of strong recollections ” — Ind, Alt. 
iv. 546), whereas it is simply the Portuguese 
way of writing Hikandar tflidh ! For other 
examides, see in Gloss. Codovascan. 


z. 

Zebu. Add : 

Tn Jaschko’ff Tibetan Diet, wo find 
“ Ze' ^ha ... 1. hump of a canid, zobii, 
etc.” Curious, but, wo should think, 
only one of those coincidences which 
wo have had so often to notice. 

Zemindar, Zemindarry. Add : 

1702. “ One of the articles of the Treaty 

with Meer Jaffier says the Company shall 
enjoy the Zemidary of the Lands from 
Calcutta down to Culpee, they paying 
what is paid in the King’s Books.*’— 
HoUxjraph (unpublished) Letter of Lord 
Cliv€t inindia Office Kecords, dated Berkeley 
Squai'e, 21 Jan. 

Zend and Zendavesta. 

Zond is tho name which has boon 
commonly applied, for the last hun- 
dred years or more, to that dialect of 
ancient Iranian (or Persian) language 
in which the Avesta or Sacred Books 
of Zorastrianism or the old Persian 
religion are written. The application 
of the name in this way was quite erro- 
neous, as the word Za7id when used 
alone in the Parsi books indicates a 
< commentary or explanation,’ and is 


in fact applied only to some Pahlavi 
translation, commentary, or gloss. If 
tho name Zend were now to be used as 
the designation of any langua^ it 
would more justly apply to the Pah- 
lavi itself. At the same time Hang 
thinks it probable that the term Zand 
was originally applied to a commen- 
tary written in the same language as 
the Avesta itself, for in the Pahlavi 
translations of the Yasna, a part of 
the Avesta, where the scriptures are 
mentioned, Avesta and Zond are 
coupled together, as of equal au- 
thority, which could hardly have been 
tho case if by Zond tho translator 
meant his own work. 

No name for tho language of the 
ancient scriptures has been found in 
tho Parsi books ; and Avesta itself 
has been adopted by scholars in speak- 
ing of tho language. The fragments 
of those scriptures are written in two 
dialects of the Eastern Iranian, one, 
the more ancient, in which the (Jdthas 
or hymns are written ; and a later one 
which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bac- 
tria. 

The word Zand^ in Ilaug’s view, 
may bo rof erred to the root zan, * to 
know ’ ; Skt. jnd^ Gr. y*/a), Lat. gno 
(as in ognosco, cognosco), so that its 
meaning is ‘ knowledge.’ Prof. J. Op- 
pert, on the other hand, identifies it 
with old Pers. zannda^ ‘ prayer.’ 

Zendavesta is the name which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, ‘‘as the Pahlavi books always 
stylo them Avistdh va Zand (Avesta 
and Zend) ” * i.e. the Law with its 
traditional and authoritative explana- 
tion. Ahastd^ in the sense of law, 
occurs in the funeral inscription of 
Darius at Bchistliu ; and this seems 
now the most generally accepted origin 
^)f the toiTU in its application to the 
Parsi sacred hooks. (This is not, how- 
ever, the explanation given by Haug.) 
Thus, 'Avesta and Zend’ signify to- 
gether ‘The Law and the Commen- 
tary.’ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty-one books called Nasks, the 
greater part of which were burnt by 

I # Haufr 
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Alexander in his conquest of Porsia ; 
possibly true, as we know that Alex- 
ander did biim the palace at Per- 
sepolis. The collection of fragments 
which remains, and is known as the 
Zend-avosta, is divided, in its usual 
form, into two parts. I. The Avesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 
vendUhd^ a compilation of religious 
laws and of mythical tales ; [h) the 
Vin'pimd, a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (r) the Yaana, composed 
of similar litanies and of o h>uans or 
Qdthas in an old dialect. II-The/iAordo, 
or small, Avesta, composed of short 
prayers for recitation by the faithful 
at certain moments of the day, month, 
or year, and in presence of the different 
elements, with which certain other 
h\Tnns and fragments are usually in- 
cluded. 

The term Zondavesta, though used, 
as wo see below, by Lord in 16110, first 
became familiar in Europe through 
the labours of Anquetil du Perron, and 
his publication of 1771. 

c. 930. Zarfldawht, the son of Asbiinam 
• . . had brought to the Persians the book 
al-Bastah in tno old Farsi tongue. He 
gave a commentary on this, which is the 
Zand, and to this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Bazand. ...” 
— Mas^udi, ii. 167. 

c. 1030, “The chronology of this same 
past, Imt in a different shajie, I have also 
found in the book of Hamza ben Alhusain 
Alisfahaiit, which ho calls ‘ (Ihronolofjy of 
great 7iatioii8 of the past mul j77'ese?itf He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
account by means of the Abastd, which is 
the religions code (of the Zoroastrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my book.” — AhBirAnt, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, by f^achau, 112. 

,, “ Afterwards the wife gave birth 

to six other children, the names of whom 
are known in the Avasta.” — Jd., p. 108. 

1630. “ Desirous to add anything to the 

ingenious that the opportunities of my 
Travayle might conferre vpon mee, I ioyned 
myselfe with one of their Church men 
called their Daroo, and by the interpreta- 
tion of a Farsee, whose long imployment in 
the Companies Service, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the English tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries : I gained the knowledge of 
what hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Scriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVN- 
D AVAST AW.” — Lord, The Religion of 
the Persees, The Proeunc. 

1653. ‘ ‘ Les ottomans appellent gueuures 

vne secte de Payens que nous connoissons 


sons le nom d’adorateurs du feu. les Per- 
sans sous celuy dAtechperes, et les Indou 
sous celuy de Parsi, terme dont ila se 
nomniet eux-mesmes. ... Ils ont lour 
Saincte Escriture ou Zundenaitaw, en deux 
volumes comi>o8<^e par vii nomm^ Zertost, 
conduit par vn Ango nommt^ Abraham ou 
plus-tost Bahaman vmshausnan. . . . . ” 
— De la Boullayedc^ Gouz, ed, 1657, pp. 200- 
201 . 

1700. “ Suo itaquo Libro (Zerdusht) . . 

alium afhxit spocialem Titulum Zend, seu 
alias Zendavestd; vulgus sonat Etuid et 
Eundavastmo. Ita ut quamvis illud ejus 
Opus yariis Tomis, suo distinctis etiam 
nominibus, constet, tamen (piidvis ex dic- 
torum Tomorum quovis, satis proprib et 
legitimb citari ]>ossit, sub dicto genorali 
nomine, utpote (piod, hac ratioiio, in oj^erum 
ejus complexu seu Syntivgm.ate contineri 
intelligatur. . . . Est autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum : et Zendavesta conffatum est ex 
snperarldito noiiiiiio Hvbraeo-Chaldaico, 
Eshta, seu Esta, i.e. ignis, undo I'anCa . , , 
suj)ni (iicto nomine Zctal apud Aral)es, 
significatiir//;mar/awi sen FofvVr. . . . Cum 
itaque nomine Zend signiticetur Jgtiiarium, 
et Zendavesta lyniai^ium et Ignis,'' etc. — 2', 
Hyde, Hist, ileligionis Vet, Persaruni 
eormnque Mag( 0 'um, cap. xxv., ed. Oxon. 
1760, i>p. ,335 336. 

1771. “ Persuade (juo les usages mo- 
denies de I’Asie doiveut leur origine aux 
Peuples et aux Jieligions qui Tout sub- 
juguee, je me suis ijronose (I’dtuilier dans 
ic 5 sources I’ancienne Tneologie de« Nations 
liabitu/ies dans les (^outrt^es immenses qui 
sont h, I’Est de TEuphrate, et de consulter 
sur leur Histoire, les livres originaux. Ce 
plan m’a engage ii reinonter aux Monumens 
Ics j>lus aiicieiis. Je les ai trouvtJ de deux 
espbcc^H : les jiremiers/jcrits enSamskretan ; 
ce sent les Vedes, Livres sacres des Pays, 
mii de ITndus s’etendent aux f rontibres de la 
Chine ; les seconds Merits en Zend, ancienno 
Languo du Nord de la Perse ; e’est le Zend 
Avesta, qui jiasse pour avoir et(^ la Loi des 
Contrees born^es par I’Euphrate, le 
Caucase, POxus, et la mer des Indos.” — 
AmjfuetU duPerron, Zend-Avesta, Oavrayede 
Zoi'oastre — Documens Preliminaii'cs, j). iii. 

„ “Dans deux cens ans, qiiand les 
Languos Zend et Pehlvie seront devenues en 
Europe familibres aux S9avans, on iwurra^ 
en rectifiant les endrolts oh je me serai 
trompd, donner une Traduction plus exacte 
du Zend-Avesta, et si ce que je dis ici ex- 
citant remulation, avance le terme quo je 
viens de fixer, mes fautes m’auront conduit 
au but que je me suis proiwisiJ.”— /d., 
Preface, xvii. 

1884. “ The supposition that some of the 
books were destroyed by Alexander the Great 
is contained in the introductory chapter 
of the Pehlevi Viraf-Namt, a book written 
in the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7th 
century, aud in which the event is thus 
chronicled ‘ The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
jieople sceptical about their religion, insti- 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
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the Btixnan, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
carry war and hardships to the country of 
Iran (Persia). He killed the monarcn of 
Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. And this religion, that is, all 
the books of Avesta and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prepcured cow-skins, was 


deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Istakhar or Persepolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked^ Ashmogh (de- 
stroyer of the pious), Alexiedar the evil- 
doer, took them (the books) out and burnt 
them .” — Zhminbhki Eramji^ H. of the 
ParsiSy ii. 158-159. 


THE END 






